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Art.  L — Remains  of  Alexander  KnoXf  Esq.    London:  Duncan. 

1837.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

The  wridogs  of  Alexander  Knox  have  already  occupied  a 
goodly  amount  of  our  pages.  Two  of  our  articles  have  already 
been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
the  somewhat  eccentric  trajectory  of  his  thoughts;  and  we  are 
DOW  invited  to  further  excursions  with  him  into  the  loftier  regions 
of  theological  speculation.  The  materials  of  the  work  now  be- 
fore OS  were  found  by  the  editor  among  Mr.  Knox's  papers,  not 
indeed  de6nitively  arranged,  or  wrought  up,  for  publication;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  a  condition  which  may  help  to  complete  the 
portraiture  of  his  intellect,  already  before  the  public  in  the  former 
volames  of  his  Remains. 

It  will,  doubtless^  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  the  pro- 
mioeat  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Knox,  as  a  theologian,  are  to  be  found, 
first,  in  his  meditations  on  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence;  and 
secondly,  in  his  somewhat  startling  expositions  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of  as  the  test  of  a  church's  stability 
or  decline, — the  great  doctrine  of  Justification.  The  notions  put 
forth  by  him  on  the  latter  subject,  more  especially,  would  appear 
to  have  come  across  the  path  of  our  Protestant  Divinity  with  a 
disturbing  influence  similar  to  that  of  a  comet  upon  the  orbit  of 
our  globe.  They  perplexed  the  hearts  of  many  with  **  fear  of 
change,"  and  convulsion.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  they 
might  not  exert  a  fearful  tendency  to  hurry  us  back  into  the 
darkest  realms  of  popery  and  superstition.  By  some,  it  is  true» 
the  nucUus  of  this  strange  luminary  was  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
unsubstantial,  as  its  path  was  devious.  But  the  more  general 
impression  was,  that  the  *'  extravagant  and  erring"  light  boded 
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£  Remains  of  Alexander  Knox. 

little  but  disaster  to  Christendom,  and  threatened  a  fearful  dislo- 
cation to  all  the  grander  symmetries  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 
And  the  consequence  was,  not  only  deep  *^  searchings  of  heart" 
among  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  men,  but,  also, — we  are 
grieved  to  add, — occasionally,  certain  abusive  and  virulent  adjura- 
tions against  the  wild  and  dangerous  intruder.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  commotion,  we  have  contrived  to  possess  our  souls  in 
peace.  Tho  public  are  aware  that  we  have,  by  no  means,  been 
disposed  to  accompany  the  wanderer,  with  much  complacency, 
throughout  all  the  irregularities  of  his  course.  In  plain  terms, 
we  have  gently,  but  distinctly,  protested  against  his  favourite 
views  on  the  subject  of  justification ;  and  we  have,  further,  de- 
clared our  inaptitude  for  comprehending,  in  the  whole  of  its 
transcendental  compass,  his  theory  of  God*s  providential  admi- 
nistration. But  still,  we  have  always  been  very  much  at  ease 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  debate.  We  can  scarcely  muster  an 
apprehension  of  portentous  danger  from  the  meditations  of  a 
recluse  and  solitary  thinker,  whose  life  exhibited  the  pattern  of 
every  Christian  grace.  Such  a  man,  even  in  his  wildest  aberra- 
tions, may  chance  to  recall  the  public  attention  to  certain  portions 
of  obsolete  and  long-forgotten  truth.  And,  wherever  the  truth 
may  have  been  forgotten,  or  misapprehended,  by  himself,  the  error 
is  sure  to  encounter,  on  the  instant,  a  powerfully  neutralizing 
process,  in  the  vigilant  and  conscientious  hostility  of  those,  who 
are  very  jealous  for  the  received  verity. 

But  further,-^closely  connected  with  Mr.  Knox*s  speculations 
on  the  ways  of  God  in  justifying  the  believer,  was  his  mode  of 
contemplating  the  one  great  Sacrifice  once  offered,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  humiin  race.  According  to  the  notions  usually 
entertained  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
grand  and  central  object  in  their  system  of  theology.  To  the 
eye  of  faith,  as  purged  and  purified  by  the  Reformation,  the  cross 
is  like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  Wilderness,  the  perpetual  sight 
of  which  can  alone  disarm,  of  their  fiery  and  destructive  venom, 
the  secret  enemies  who  lie  in  wait  to  ''  assault  and  hurt  the  soul." 
In  tribulation  or  in  wealth,  in  health  or  sickness,  in  life  or  death, 
— the  cross  is  the  sign  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  believer  is  fixed, 
as  affording  the  only  certain  presage  of  victory  to  the  faithful 
soldier  and  servant  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  When  the 
heart  is  oppressed  by  manifold  temptations,  this  is  the  heavenly 
vision,  which  brings  back  thoughts  of  fortitude  and  comfort,  and 
hopes  full  of  immortality.  In  the  season  of  complacency  and 
peace,  this  is  the  spectacle  which  reminds  the  slumberer  of  the 
perils  of  security.  Thus  it  is,  we  believe,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  who  profess  the  truth  for  which  our  martyr  bishops  poured 
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out  their  loiils  onto  death.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  not  precisely  the  view  of  redemption  which  presented  itself 
to  die  meditations  of  Alexander  Knox.  The  cross  was  not  the 
central  object  of  his  divinity.  In  his  theological  panorama^  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  the  cross  seems  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
remote  and  subordinate  position.  It  appears,  there,  fast  by  the 
cotnoce  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  being  lifted  up,  on 
the  heights  of  the  acropolis.  In  other  words,  his  chief  reliance 
was,  not  so  much  on  what  Christ  had,  once  for  all,  effected  for 
the  whole  human  race,  as  upon  that  which  Christ  stands  pledged 
to  accomplish  within  the  heart  of  every  true  believer.  By  the 
grand  propitiation — he  conceived — the  whole  world  was  placed 
within  the  possibility  of  salvation.  To  him,  therefore,  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  although  it  spoke  of  far  better  things  than  were 
ever  uttered  by  the  tongue  of  man,  yet  spoke  only  of  redemption 
c0ered:  while  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  human  soul,*  spoke 
not  only  of  redemption  offered^  but  of  redemption  realized.  To 
express  his  sentiments,  in  the  words  of  his  editor, — **  for  the  in« 
**  estimable  benefit  of  salvabilitt/,  he  was  deeply  tbankfiil.  For 
^  Aejar  mightier  work  by  which  he  was  personally  transferred 
"  into  a  state  of  salvation,  he  was  impressed  with  still  deeper 
"  emotions  of  gratitude.  But,  believing  that  an  uncorrupt  life 
"  was  the  preliminary,  or  concomitant,  to  the  blessedness  of  dwel' 
^  Img  in  God  s  tabernacle,  and,  still  more,  of  resting  on  his  holy 
**  UU, — and  that  every  man  who  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth 
**  kinuelfy  even  as  he  is  pure, — believing  this,  he  watched,  with 
*^  eager  solicitude,  the  variations  of  his  inward  life,  and  trem* 
**  bled,  not  without  some  portion  of  a  faithlessness,  which  he 
**  condemned,  so  often  as  he  felt  any  passing  cloud  interpose  be- 
**  tween  the  fruit  of  his  maturing  grace,  and  that  fuller  lustre 
"  which,  at  other  times,  beamed  on  him  from  the  Sun  of  Righte* 


Now,  in  the  estimate  of  any  one  who  might  intimately  know 
die  sensitive  integrity  and  shrinking  purity  of  the  man,  all  this 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  the  expression  of  an  intense 
sod  sleepless  anxiety  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  In 
the  judgment  of  others,  it  might  be  thought  to  imply  a  want  of 
that  keen  and  clear-sighted  faith  which  can  look,  through  the 
darkest  shadows  of  temptation,  towards  the  countenance  of  Him 
who  is  invisible.  By  persons  of  this  stamp,  the  self-distrust  of 
Knox  might  be  thought  to  dishonour  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
According  to  their  conceptions,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  emblem 
and  the  pledge  both  of  pardon  and  of  peace.  It  not  only  minis- 
ters an  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  but  it  is 
moreover  the  cof istant  and  unfailing  refuge  of  all  who  have  been 
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admitted  within  the  precincts;  and  who,  being  there,  retain  a 
deep  habitual  sense  of  their  manifold  and  sore  necessities.  For 
A.  KnoXy  however,  the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  supposed  to  have 
done  little  more,  than  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  destroyer  had  once 
been  averted  from  his  dwelling:  and  to  have  given  him  no  distinct 
assurance  that  a  preservative  and  healing  power  was  constantly 
present  with  him.  For  the  evidences;  and  the  indications,  of  this 
blessed  security,  he  was  perpetually  searching  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart,  and  scrutinizing  the  tenor  of  his  own  life :  and,  hence 
it  probably  is,  that  he  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  encou- 
raged a  relapse  into  the  covenant  of  works, — and  to  have  done  all 
ttiat  man  can  do  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  most  precious  hope, 
and  to  spread  the  darkness  of  a  disastrous  eclipse  between  this 
fallen  world  and  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

We  cannot  confidently  presume  to  specify  how  close  an  ap- 
proximation there  may  have  been  between  the  views  of  Mr. 
Knox,  and  the  formidable  maxims  which,  of  late,  have  been  pro- 
pounded, in  some  quarters,  touching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
We  presume,  however,  that  he  would  have  scarcely  been  prepared 
to  affirm  that  repentance  for  sins  committed  subsequently  to  bap- 
tism, is  insufficient  to  reinstate  the  offender  on  the  firm  groun.d 
of  God's  covenanted  mercies.  Neither  can  we  venture,  within 
the  compass  of  these  pages,  to  assume  the  awful  task  of  arbitrat- 
ing between  the  opinions  which  are  now  in  conflict  throughout 
this  region  of  our  theology.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  they  who  are  most  deeply  affected  with  a  distrust 
of  Mr.  Knox's  divinity,  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  practical  issue.  In  the  spirit  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  they  have  been  for 
comparing  the  theory  with  the  phenomena;  and  their  report 
is,  that  die  theory  and  the  phenomena  are  at  variance  with 
each  other.  What  the  theory  is,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show. 
What  the  phenomena  are,  the  adversaries  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  tell  us.  Their  reasoning,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is 
this, — if  the  principles  of  Alexander  Knox  were  in  conformity 
with  God's  revealed  truth,  they  must  have  yielded  him  the  fruits 
of  peace  and  comfort,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death.  But,  his  prin- 
ciples yielded  him  neither  consolation  nor  support.  They  were 
to  him  like  the  staff  of  a  broken  reed.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
His  house  must  have  been  built  upon  the  sand.  He  never  can 
have  touched  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  Rock. 

That  Mr.  Knox  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
haunted  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  imperfection  of  his 
own  theory,  has,  of  late,  been  currently,  and  very  confidently, 
rumoured  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  The  report  ap- 
pears to  have  gathered  form  and  substance  in  the  course  of  the 
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bst  jear.  In  the  month  of  August,  1836^  (we  borrow  the  state- 
ment of  the  editor  of  these  volunies)^  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inform  the  public, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  friends,  that,  previously  to 
his  death,  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  his  **  views  ;"-^ 
that  be  began  to  suspect  that  these  "  views"  had  not  been  **  iuf- 
ficiemtly  evangelical: — and  that,  to  this  cause,  he  was  disposed  to 
trace  the  then  existing  depression  of  his  mind."  The  friend  of 
Mr.  Knox,  on  whose  authority  this  statement  got  into  circulation, 
vas  Mr.  Kelly.  And  it  further  appears,  that  the  surmises  of  Mr. 
Kelly  had  their  basis,  chiefly,  on  the  following  circumstances, 
which  occurred  a  short  time  previously  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Knox. 
^  Before  you  go" — said  Mr.  Knox  to  his  friend,  after  an  interest^ 
in;  conversation  on  spiritual  matters — **  before  you  go,  you  must 
offer  np  a  prayer  for  me."  The  prayer  was  accordingly  offered 
ap;  and  it  was  conceived,  as  Mr.  Kelly  reports,  in  conformity 
vith  the  principles — the  evangelical  principles — which  sustained 
kis  (Mr.  Kelly's)  own  mind.  And,  after  the  prayer  was  finished 
— we  are  told — Mr.  Knox,  once  and  again,  cordially  expressed 
bis  thanks.  The  inference  is  irresistible.  The  mind  of  Mr. 
Knox  must  evidently  at  that  moment  have  been  in  perfect  and 
catire  harmony  with  what  are  called  evangelical  principles ! 

Now — without  the  slightest  desire  or  intention  to  make  this  an 
opportunity  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  controversy  between 
evamgelical  principles,  and  any  other  principles-^we  must  frankly 
confess  that  it  has  never  been  our  chance  to  meet  with  a  logical 
process  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  above  !  A  Christian 
ann,  on  the  supposed  approach  of  his  last  hour,  requests  a  friend 
to  pray  for  him,  in  his  presence  and  hearing.  The  prayer,  we 
ire  to  presume,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety ;  and 
■tiered  in  a  tone  of  profound  sympathy  with  the  necessities  of 
the  sufferer.  It  comprises  many  topics  of  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion, which  are  as  the  balm  from  Gilead  to  the  soul  of  the  dying 
man*  And  who  would  ever  dream  that  the  dying  man  could  be, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  expected  change,  so  possessed  with  the 
passion  for  theological  analysis,  as  to  exclaim, — **  Your  prepara- 
tion, on  the  whole,  is  salutary  and  comfortable ;  but,  still,  I 
cannot  but  detect  in  it  certain  ingredients  by  which  my  palate 
**  is  grievously  offended.  There  is  too  much  in  it  of  a  certain 
^  savour  which  may  be  agreeable  to  senses  exercised  in  the  dis- 
**  eernment  of  good  and  *evil  by  the  discipline  of  a  particular 
^  ichool.  My  religious  tastes  have  been  differently  formed.  And 
therefore,  though  your  friendly  and  charitable  intentions  are  en- 
titled to  my  best  acknowledgments,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  dis- 
^  miss  all  hope  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  number  me  among 
**  your  proselytes/'    Oh !  how  little  do  they,  who  reason  after 
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the  fasbion  of  Mr.  Kellyi — how  litUe  do  they  know  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  fainting  heart  seizes  on  the  grand  and  simple 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  when  the  hour  of  death  is  at  hand^ 
and  the  day  of  judgment  immediately  in  prospect!  How  little 
do  they  know  of  the  distaste  with  which  the  spiritual  palate  then 
recoils  from  the  acrid  savours  of  dissension  and  debate !  How 
little  do  they  know  of  the  predominance  which  the  spirit  of  love 
begins  to  exercise  over  every  faculty  of  the  chastened  soul,  in  that 
solemn  season  when  flesh  and  heart  are  failing,  and  when  Faith  is 
about  to  be  lost  in  sight,  and  Hope  in  fruition.  The  inference 
drawn  by  this  worthy  and  exemplary  man,  from  the  cordial  ac* 
knowledgments  of  his  dying  friend,  is,  that  **  he  had  found  his 
*^  theories,  however  ingenious,  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  need.''  Our 
inference,  on  the  contrary,  \b,  that  the  expiring  Christian  seized 
on  every  word  from  the  lips  of  his  brother  in  Christ,  which  might 
chance  to  be  fai  harmony  with  his  own  views  and  feelings, — that 
he  could  not  suffer  his  thoughts,  or  his  emotions,  or  his  failing 
strength,  to  run  to  waste  in  fruitless  discussion  on  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them, — and  that  he  poured  out  bis  heart  in 
thankfulness  for  the  kindly  ministrations  of  a  righteous  and  a 
faithful  friend.  Why, — we  can  even  imagine  that  it  would  be  no 
ordinary  blessing  to  hear,  by  our  dying  bed,  the  orisons  of  a 
Pascal,  or  a  Fenelon,  or  of  any  one  resembling  them, — albeit  they 
might  be  tainted,  more  or  less,  by  error  or  by  superstition.  The 
time  would  be  much  too  short,  and  much  too  awful,  for  disputa- 
tion. The  error  and  the  superstition,  therefore,  we  should  quietly 
and  secretly  reject.  The  fervent  prayer  of  faith,  and  the  blessed 
aspirations  of  love,  we  should  receive  into  our  hearts  with  com- 
fort and  with  gratitude. 

Let  it  be  again  remembered,  the  question  at  this  moment  be- 
fore us,  is  not  whether  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Kelly  or  of  Mr.  Knox 
were  sound  or  unsound.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  Mr. 
Knox  was  ever  driven  to  a  persuasion  of  the  dangers  and  the 
treacheries  of  his  own  scheme  of  belief,  and  whether  he  was 
ever  impelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  that  sys- 
tem, which,  nearly  all  his  life  long,  he  had  been  declaring  to  be 
in  itself  erroneous,  narrow  and  insecure.  Towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  the  scene  above  described — in  our  judg- 
ment at  least— does  absolutely  nothing  I  But,  it  seems,  there  is 
other  evidence  behind.  It  has  been  discovered  that  Mr.  Knox 
was  subject  to  a  distressing  fluctuation -of  spirits ;  that  his  dejec- 
tion of  mind  was,  at  times,  almost  insupportable ;  and  that  this 
heaviness  of  heart  became  more  severe  as  the  period  of  his  disso- 
lution drew  nigh.  And  from  these  premises,  the  evangelical  in- 
quisitors have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  doctrinal  opinions 
fliiist  have  been  sapless,  iimutritious,  and  even  positively  unwhole- 
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iooie.  The  children  of  the  chosen  generation,  it  is  contended, 
are  never  lean  from  day  to  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  of  their 
Other's  house.  There  is  no  pining  or  languishnient  with  them 
dial  feed  upon  the  true  and  living  bread.  If  the  soul  thrives  not, 
when  provided  with  these  measureless  bounties,  it  cannot  be  but 
ihat  it  must  have  contracted  a  morbid  liking  for  the  poor  meals 
of  the  outcast  prodigal,  and  have  been  content  to  starve  upon 
busk  aod  refuse  f  And,  truly,  if  the  theology  of  the  patient  were 
as  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  logic  and  the  philosophy  of 
his  judges,  little  would  have  been  the  wonder,  had  he^  indeed, 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  mental  and  spiritual  atrophy.  A 
sort  of  tnesenieric  decline  must,  we  should  apprehend,  have  been 
the  meviiable  consequence.  Heaven  mend  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  these  worthy  men  !  Their  inductive  apparatus  seems  to  be  de- 
plorably in  need  of  completion,  or  repair.  Their  argument  is 
this, — a  thoughtful  and  religious  man  is  afflicted  with  fits  of  de- 
prctsioD ;  therefore,  his  religious  principles  must  have  been  in- 
sufficient for  his  support.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  this  same 
thoughtful  and  religious  man  was,  also,  notoriously  blessed  with 
OMny  a  long  interval  of  serenity  and  joy ;  and,  sometimes,  expe* 
ricDced  what  may,  with  little  eiaggeration,  be  called  **  prelibations 
and  antepasts  of  heaven."  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  his  friends 
from  contending,  quite  as  confidently,  that  he  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  secret  of  that  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
img.  It  is  true,  that  the  presumption,  in  either  case,  might  chance 
to  be  fallacious.  But  we  are  quite  unable  to  discern — (if  any 
sach  induction  is  to  be  resorted  to) — why  the  former  of  these  in- 
ferences is  at  all  more  entitled  than  the  latter,  to  be  received  as 
legiliaiate  and  philosophical. 

Oar  own  persuasion,  however,  is,  that  the  occasional  depres- 
sion had,  in  this  case,  scarcely  more  connexion  with  the  religious 
principles  than  the  sufferings  of  a  gouty  or  dyspeptic  man  are 
connected  with  his  political  principles,  or  with  his  literary  tastes 
and  habits.  No  person  can  have  looked  into  the  biography  and 
correspondence  of  Alexander  Knox,  without  perceiving  that  a 
sensitively  nervous  constitution,  was  his  melancholy  inheritance. 
He  brought  it  with  him  into  the  world.  From  his  youth  up,  he 
saffcred  its  terrors,  with  a  troubled  and  distracted  mind.  The 
malady,  doubtless,  helped  to  drive  him  from  the  world,  and  to 
disqaalify  him  for  doing  business  in  tlie  great  waters  of  public  life. 
It  made  him  a  solitary  thinker,  whose  chief  occupation  it  was  to 
commune  with  his  own  heart  within  his  c/utmber,  and  to  be  still. 
That  his  temperament,  therefore,  would  occasionally,  tinge  his 
religion  with  its  own  dull  and  turbid  suffusions,  we  can  easily 
enough  beliere  to  be  true.     But,  that  his  religion  produced,  or 
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aggravated,  the  melancholic  complexion  of  his  physical  economy, 
appears  to  us  no  better  than  a  rash  and  baseless  hypothesis.  We 
do  verily  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  let  the  chief  employment 
of  his  thoughts  have  been  what  it  might, — whether  literature,  or 
politics,  or  religion, — the  imperfections  of  his  nervous  structure 
must,  still,  have  converted  his  life  into  a  long  disease.  Nay, 
more, — we  are  profoundly  convinced  that,  but  for  his  religion,  his 
days  and  nights  would  have  been  overclouded  by  deeper  and  more 
**  thick-coming"  shadows  of  dejection. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  sufferer  will  be  allowed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  who  have  had  his  case  so  long  before 
them,  to  speak  for  himself,  touching  the  cause  of  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  feelings,  and  experiences.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
public  ought  to  know  that  he  has  spoken,  very  distinctly,  and  very 
confidently.  Hear  his  own  words,  in  October  1829: — *'  It  is 
"  curious,"  he  writes,  "  what  a  difference  there  is  between  ner- 
*'  vousness  of  the  severest  kind,  and  real  morbid  melancholy. 
''  Of  the  latter,  I  believe,  I  have  not  a  particle.     Yet,  the  former 

brings  sensations,  which,  while  they  last,  are  too  much  of  the 

same  overwhelming  nature.  But  then,  even  while  they  last, 
**  they  consciousli/  arise  from  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  mind 
'^  feels  it  could  be  as  cheerful  as  ever,  were  it  not  borne  down  by 
'^  its  diseased  companion.'' — '*  I  never  had  a  thought  of  deeming 
"  my  interior  distresses  as  tinctured  with  religious  melancholy. 
'^  I  have  regarded  my  case,  and  do  regard  it,  merely  as  a  nervous 
'*  indisposition.'^ — ''  My  mental  discomforts  are  not  such  as  to 
<<  awaken  religious  terrors,  except  thatf  of  my  nervous  distresses 
*'  rising  above  patient  endurance.  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  that 
*'  this  is  my  sole  religious  uneasiness.  And  this  I  feel  only  in  times 
"  of  increased  suffering." — "  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  my 
"  depressions  are  strictly  those  of  disease ;  and  that  real  mental 
''  distress,  of  a  religious  nature,  has  no  share  in  the  matter.  I 
"  trust  there  is  not  a  particle  of  religious  melancholy  in  the 
"whole  course  of  my  painful  feelings." — {Editor^s  Preface,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  xxi.  xxii.) 

If  then  Mr.  Knox  may  be  allowed  to  know  any  thing  of  his 
own  case,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  utmost  extent  of 
his  religious  depression  amounted  simply  to  this, — that,  at  times, 
he  was  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  misery,  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  derangement  of  his  nervous  system,  might  not  be  almost  too 
much  for  his  endurance ;  and  so,  might  betray  him  into  eruptions 
of  impatience  dishonourable  to  his  Christian  profession.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  doubts  might,  occasionally,  haunt  a  religious 
man,  who  might  happen  to  be  sorely  tormented  with  rheumatism 
or  sciatica.     If  such  doubts  indicate  any  thing  peculiar  in  his 
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spiritnal  condition,  they  indicate,  surely,  the  keenness  of  his  reli- 
gious sensibilities.  They  can  indicate  nothing  relative  to  the 
roundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  religious  persuasion.  We  find, 
howeveff  that  previously  to  this  period,  certain  persons  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  every  symptom  which  might  seem  to  intimate 
that  Mr.  Knox's  religion  was  a  religion  of  despair.  That  the  eye 
of  jealous  observation  was  upon  him,  appears  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  1829*  by  his  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  the 
Rev.  Charles Forster.  •*  There  is  one  point,"  Mr.  Forster  writes, 
^  on  which  I  have,  for  some  time,  wished  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.  It  is  this :  when  labouring  under  nervous  depression, 
be  cautious  to  whom  you  communicate  your  uncomfortable 
physical  feelings.  To  our  knowledge  they  have  been  misrepre- 
sented, as  though  they  arose  from  erroneousness  in  your  views 
of  Christianity.  More  than  a  year  ago,  excellent ap- 
prized us  of  a  report,  which  had  been  industriously  circulated 
among  his  evangelical  friends,  that  Mr.  Knox  was  labouring 
under  a  kind  of  religious  despondency,  owing  to  the  unsound- 
^  ness  of  his  system ;  which,  to  use  their  phraseology,  left  him 

"  without  a  Saviour.     at  once  repelled  the  insinuation, 

*^  and  flew  to  us  for  authority  to  contradict  it.     This  was,  at 
**  once,  given ;  and  we  accounted  for  the  misrepresentation  very 
**  much  in  the  tenor  of  your  last  letter.''     The  reply  of  Knox  to 
this  communication  ought  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever. 
^  The  sentiments  recorded  in  your  two  notes  are  of  great  conse- 
*'  quence,  as  safeguards  against  mistake,  misrepresentation,  and, 
^  (it  may  be  feared),  in  some  quarters,  too  willing  aspersions  on 
^  the  part  of  others.     For,  certain  it  is,  you  had  spoken  with 
some  who  could  not^  or  would  not  understand  you.     From  what 
we  have  heard  incidentally,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  when  be- 
**  yond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  those  would  be  found  in  readi- 
ness who  would  not  scruple  to  maintain,  what  they  had  previ- 
**  ously  circulated,  that  Mr.  Knox  had  lived  to  repent  and  deplore 
^  his  mistaken  views  of  Christianity.     To  do  this,  I  thank  God, 
"  you  have  completely  put  out  of  their  power ;  or,  if  the  at- 
**  tempt  were  to  be  made,  it  would  turn  to  their  shame."  {Editor's 
Preface,  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxii.  xxiii.)     From  all  which  it  is  abundantly 
manifest  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  shadow  of  mutability  had  passed 
across  the  writer's  mind  ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  any  surmise  or  rumour  to  that  effect,  as  something 
very  like  a  positive  injury  and  affront. 

If  further  evidence  should  be  thought  needful,  let  those,  who 
may  still  be  doubtful,  ponder  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  editor  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  O'SuUivan,  which, 
aithoQgh  somewhat  of  the  lengthiest,  we  produce   the  more 
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readily*  because  it  does  ample  and  splendid  justice  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Knox's  friend,  above  alluded  to — Mr.  Kelly. 
"  Without  imputing  to  Mr.  Kelly  any  thing  more  than  a  mistake, 
**  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  bis  notion  of  any  change  of  senti- 
*'  ment  in  Mr.  Knox,  which  would  imply  an  abandonment  of  the 
^'  fundamental  principles  maintained  by  him  almost  during  the 
'^  whole  of  his  previous  life,  is  most  erroneous. 

''  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  how  nearly  before  his  death  it  was 
''that  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time;  but  I  know  that,  when  I  did 
**  see  him  last,  he  was  so  reduced  that  I  did  not  think  he  had 
''  long  to  live  ;  and  certainly  nothing  then  occurred  which  could 
^*  induce  me  to  suspect  that  any  serious  alteration  had  taken 
'^  place  in  his  previous  convictions. 

"  I  remember  my  friend  the  Rev. -,  CwhO|  at  one  period 

of  his  life,  had  adopted  most  of  Mr.  Knox*s  views,  but  has 
since  seen  reason  to  change  themi)  having  mentioned  to  me 
''  that  Mr.  Knox  either  complained  to  him  of,  or  exhibited  in  his 
''  presence,  a  want  of  that  religious  comfort  under  severe  afBic- 
''  tion,  by  which  the  pious  sufferer  is  frequently  sustained,  and 
''  which  amounted  to  a  sort  of  confession  on  his  part,  of  the  defi- 
"  ciency  of  the  views  upon  which  his  hopes  of  final  acceptance 
"  were  based.  I  saw  my  venerated  friend  soon  after;  and  not 
''  being  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  any  alteration  in  his 
''  religious  sentiments,  I  ventured  to  question  him  closely  upon 
'^  the  subject  (without  mentioning  any  name) ;  and  he  denied  in 
**  the  most  unqualified  manner  that  he  was  fairly  liable  to  any 
^*  such  imputation.  He  admitted  fully  the  lowering  effects  which 
"  severe  illness,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  sometmies  produced 
"  upon  him ;  and  doubted  not  that  he  might,  under  such  circum- 
"  stances,  have  given  expression  to  feelings,  which  zealous  per- 
'^  sons  having  very  decidedly  opposite  religious  convictions  might 
''  not  unnaturally  have  considered  either  as  evidencing  the  un- 
"  soundness  of  his  views,  or,  at  least,  his  own  want  of  perfect 
**  satisfaction  in  them.  But  any  thing  more  than  this  he  utterly 
*'  disclaimed ;  and  seemed  glad  of  the  occasion  for  impressing 
''  upon  me,  that  if  at  any  future  period  such  a  mistake  should  be 
**  made  about  him,  I  should  resolve  it  into  a  similar  cause ;  and 
''  not  suppose  that  views  and  principles  which  he  had  studied 
''  and  tested  in  every  way  in  which  the  criterion  of  truth  could 
*^  be  applied  to  them,  while  in  the  fullest  possession  of  all  his 
**  powers,  could,  in  one  moment  of  weakness,  be  utterly  abandoned. 
'^  The  truth  is,  that  there  were  certain  morbidly  sensitive  states 
''  of  his  body,  in  which  the  physical  clearly  predominated  over 
**  the  intellectual  man.  In  those  moments  Mr*  Knox  was  se- 
'^  verely  tried ;  and  expressions  might  escape  from  bim,  which 
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**  individttab,  benevolently  on  the  watch  for  bis  conversion,  might 
"  regard  as  favouring  an  object  which  they  had  most  sincerely  at 
^  h^rt»  and  in  which  they  would  have  rejoiced,  probably  with  a 
"  greater  joy  than  at  any  other  isobted  event  in  the  Christian 
"  worid,  by  which  the  dealings  of  God  with  bis  people  were  dis- 
**  tingiiiahed.  But,  in  this  case,  I  need  not  tell  yoU|  they  would 
^  fall  into  a  great  error.  They  would  mistake  the  weakness  of 
"  his  body  for  the  strength  of  his  mind ;  and  look  for  a  com- 
**  BCDtary  upon  the  recorded  convictions  of  his  previous  life,  in 
**  the  qoemlottsness  of  an  exhausted  and  suffering  nature. 

"  Mr*  Kelly  I  know  well ;  and  can  truly  say,  that  I  do  not  believe 
^  there  lives  a  man  less  capable  of  swerving  from  the  directness 
**  of  perfect  tmthi  or  of  giving  even  an  unduly  coloured  represen- 
^  tatioii  of  any  transaction  which  he  may  have  seen  it  fitting  to 
^  record.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  boundless  religious 
**  seal,  and  the  most  perfect  religious  sincerity,  having  devoted, 
^  from  his  yoath  up,  the  whole  of  his  energies  and  an  ample  for- 
^  tone  to  the  propagation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  true  religion. 
^  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church ;  and,  had  he 
**  remained  in  it,  might,  at  the  period  of  the  Irish  Union,  have 
"  perhaps  commanded  a  bishopric.  But  his  religious  persua- 
**  ftions  to  him  were  all  in  all ;  and  for  them  he  cheerfully,  and 
^  without  a  sigh,  abandoned  every  earthly  object,  undertaking 
**  the  work  of  an  unpaid  evangelist,  with  an  assiduous  and  labori- 
**  OQs  earnestness  that  reminds  one  of  the  apostolic  times ;  and 
^  exhibiting,  in  his  own  person,  an  example  of  that  composed  and 
**  happy  serenity,  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  clearest  reali- 
**  zatioo  to  the  minds  of  men  of  the  efficacious  reception  of  true 
**  refigioD. 

"  Is  it  wonderful  that  Mr«  Knox,  who  always  sympathized 
"  with  tme  piety  wherever  he  found  it,  should  have  loved  such  a 
**  OMO,  or  delighted  to  hold  with  him  at  times  spiritual  commu- 
"  vion  ?  I  think  the  contrary  would  rather  be  to  be  admired* 
^  That  he  should  have  asked  Mr.  Kelly  to  pray  with  him,  is  a 
**  vefj  dear  proof  that  he  valued  the  man, — as  who  would  not 
**  desire  to  be  united  in  prayer  with  an  individual  whose  thoughts 
"  are  habitually  in  heaven  ?  His  exhibiting  a  readiness  to  join 
^^  in  ao  extempore  prayer,  argues,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  departure 
"  from  the  strictness  of  his  previous  practice,  and  may  prove  the 
**  pressure  opon  his  weakened  frame  of  depressing  or  agitating 
**  iniuciices,  such  as  I  have  before  alluded  to ;  and  by  which  his 
**  mental  powers  may  have  been  for  a  brief  moment  impeded  or 
"  svspended.  But  I  would  no  more  reason  from  this  to  a  de- 
"  liberate  change  in  his  whole  convictions,  than  I  should  argue 
"  from  the  avrful  words  of  the  Saviotir  upon  the  cross,**'  My 
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"  Gody  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  to  a  belief  that  the 
'^  Lord  of  Life  was  under  a  sense  of  divine  abandonment,  at  the 
''  moment  when  he  was  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In- 
*'  deed  I  tremble  to  have  touched  on  such  sacred  ground ;  and 
"  can  only  plead  that  I  write  under  circumstances  which  afford 
'^  me  no  time  to  look  for  any  equally  fitting  illustration,  even  if  an 
'*  equally  titting  illustration  could  be  found. 

'^  After  all,  Mr.  Knox's  religious  views  must  stand  or  fall  by 
*^  their  own  intrinsic  worth  or  weakness.  They  have  not  been 
*'  received  by  any  one  because  they  are  his.  And  by  those  who 
'*  are  truly  competent  to  understand  them,  even  if  it  should  be 
''  found  that  Mr.  Knox  saw  it  fitting  to  change  them  towards  the 
*'  close  of  his  life,  they  will  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 

^*  The  clergyman  who  attended  Mr.  Knox  in  his  last  illness, 
"  and  whose  testimony  on  the  subject  would  be  quite  decisive,  is 
**  no  more :  the  late  Rev.  James  Digges  La  Touche.  He  was  a 
"  gentleman  who  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  Calvinism  in  his 
''  religious  views ;  and,  I  think,  the  very  selection  of  him  for  the 
<<  performance  of  the  last  solemn  offices  of  religion,  amounts  in 
*'  itself  to  a  negative  of  the  notion  that  there  really  was  any  change, 
"  such  as  that  supposed,  in  the  tenour  of  his  religious  convic* 
'*  tions." — Editor's  Preface^  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxxix.  to  xlii. 

We  might  easily  fill  our  pages  with  additional  and  most  copi- 
ous details  of  this  cause  cilibre;  for  the  editor  has  wrought  like 
one  who  had  a  Jire  shut  up  in  his  bones^  which  would  not  suj^er 
him  to  rest  until  he  had  placed  beyond  all  controversy  the  religi- 
ous consistency  and  steadiness  of  the  man,  whose  good  name  has 
been  consigned  to  his  faithful  keeping.  To  us,  we  must  confess, 
it  appears,  that  a  further  exposition  of  the  case  would  be  little 
better  than  a  superfluous  labour.  If  any  one  of  our  readers, 
however,  should  think  otherwise,  we  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
ample  pleading  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hornby,  in  which  will  be  found 
exemplified  all  that  can  illustrate  the  character  of  a  consummate 
gentleman,  a  single-hearted  Christian,  a  trusty  and  laborious 
advocate,  and,  withal,  an  inflexible  and  devoted  follower  of  the 
truth. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Alexander  Knox,  and 
the  school  opposed  to  him,  if  called  upon  for  our  determination^ 
we  should  be  disposed  to  sum  it  up  as  follows :  they  are  disposed 
to  rest  their  hopes  mainly  on  the  work  which  the  Redeemer  ac- 
complished for  the  world,  when  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death.  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  content  unless  he 
could,  day  by  day,  perceive  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  exemplified 
withiu  the  Calvary — if  we  so  may  express  it — of  his  own  in- 
most soul.     To  them,  the  blood  of  Christ  was  the  element  of 
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life.  For  bim,  apart  from  the  life-giving  spirit,  the  blood  pos- 
sessed DO  healing  or  assuaging  virtue.  The  molestations  and 
persecutioDs  of  in-dwelling  sin  a£forded,  comparatively,  little  dis- 
turbance to  them,  for  they  were  conscious  of  serving  under  a 
Leader  who  would,  ultimately,  make  them  conquerors,  and  more 
than  conquerors.  Knox  was  habitually  in  doubt  of  a  prosperous 
issue  to  bis  Christian  warfare,  if  he  ceased,  at  any  moment,  to  be 
conscious  that  the  movement  of  his  soul  was  heavenward. 
''  Descent  to  him  was  adverse/'  and,  consequently,  painful  and 
discouraging.  The  evangelical  teachers  and  disciples  regarded 
the  langours  and  cold  Jits  of  faith,  as  so  many  symptoms  which 
indicated  that  the  '^  fever-balm"  had  not  fairly  made  its  way  into 
the  moral  constitution.  The  patient,  over  whom  they  shook 
their  head,  was  chiefly  alarmed  whenever  the  vital  action  of  holi- 
ness, and  righteousness,  and  purity  of  heart,  appeared,  for  a  sea- 
Mm,  to  be  stationary  or  suspended,  if  not  absolutely  palsy-smitten. 
In  a  word,  the  one  party  is  more  constantly  intent  on  the  pardon- 
iog  mercy;  the  other,  on  the  sanctifying  grace.  Now, — if  this 
representation  of  the  diflference  between  these  parties  be  a  tole- 
rably correct  one, — we  should  apprehend  that  no  genuine  lover 
of  peace  can  contemplate,  without  emotions  of  the  bitterest  re- 
gret, the  separation  into  two  distinct  schools,  which  such  a 
difference  aeems  to  imply.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  at  least,  that 
the  two  schools  might  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  into  one,  under 
the  arbitration  of  an  amicus  curia^  who  should  be  amply  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  love.  It  would  be  found,  we 
believe,  that  neither  of  these  divisions  held  its  own  peculiar 
principles,  to  the  rejection  or  exclusion  of  the  principles  fondly 
cherished  by  the  other.  Both  parties,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  would 
join  in  cordially  embracing  the  two  sister  truths, — first,  that  the 
grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation, — and,  secondly,  that  the  grace 
of  God  bath  appeared,  to  the  intent  that  men  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world.  Here,  at  all  events, 
is  ground  on  which  they  could  not  possibly  refuse  to  meet. 
Some  might,  perhaps,  be  found  on  either  side,  so  unhappily  ad- 
dicted to  extremities  of  statement,  so  incapable  of  averting  their 
eyes,  long  together,  from  some  one  peculiar  pfiase  of  Christian 
truth,  that  all  attempts  towards  bringing  them  to  an  agreement 
would  be  well  nigh  hopeless ;  nearly  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  witnesses  in  the  apologue,  each  of  whom 
averred  that  the  shield  they  had  examined  was  formed  of  a  differ- 
ent metal.  But,  of  such  as  these,  we  are  not  now  speaking. 
We  are  speaking  of  those  who  have  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  ail  the  Apostolic  writings ;  of  those,  whose  delight  and  glory 
it  is  to  walk  romid  the  whole  compass  of  Zion,  and  to  mark  all 
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her  balwarksi  and  to  consider  well,  in  all  the  varied  aapects  of 
its  grandeur  and  its  strength,  the  citadel  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem. Can  any  man  believe  that  if  St.  Paul  were,  at  present,  upon 
earth,  and  had  before  him  the  sounder  advocates  and  representa- 
tives of  each  of  these  schools,  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in 
bringing  them  to  an  unity  ?  Can  we  believe,  with  his  writings 
before  us,  that  he  would  not  recognize  in  their  somewhat  diverg- 
ent tracks,  many  a  foot-mark  of  that  one  and  the  same  truth,  into 
which  he  laboured,  all  his  life,  to  guide  the  followers  of  the 
Cross  ?  Why,  then, — when  we  witness  these  symptoms  of  alien- 
ation between  the  two, — why  should  it  be  our  endeavour  to 
widen  the  breach  ?  Why  should  we  prefer  to  treat  the  case,  as 
if  it  involved  a  deadly  feud,  rather  than  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing, — the  result  of  prepossessions,  fostered  by  habit  and  by 
education,  and  rendered  inveterate  and  incurable  by  the  everlast- 
ing iteration  of  a  school  or  of  a  coterie?  We  will  not  believe, 
until  the  evidence  for  it  becomes  absolutely  overwhelming,  that 
the  rent,  which  we  deplore,  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundation. 
We  hang  out,  as  a  sign  and  a  symbolof  conciliation,— of  honest 
and  legitimate  conciliation, — the  faithful  saying,  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given,  under  heaven,  whereby  men  may  be  saved,  but 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  heaven  forgive,  and  correct,  those 
(if  any)  who  imagine  that  we  pronounce  these  blessed  words  in 
the  spirit  of  unworthy  compromise,  or  grovelling  double-minded- 
ness.  We  pronounce  them,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
grand  and  simple  utterances  of  heaven,-^if  we  have  but  an  ear  to 
hear,— may  often  do  more  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  controversy  and 
dissension,  than  all  the  spells,  and  charms,  and  adjurations,  which 
ever  issued  from  the  shrines  of  polemical  theology. 

Here,  however,--*we  grieve  to  say  it,-— common  justice  de- 
mands of  us  the  exhibition  of  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
temper  of  Alexander  Knox,  and  that  of  the  particular  school  to 
which  he  has  been  placed  in  opposition.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  evangelical  brethren  were  sorely  disturbed  by  their  alarms 
lest  the  system  of  Alexander  Knox  should  have  ''  left  him  without 
''  a  Saviour  !'*  Now,  really,  this  is  a  surmise,  to  hear  which, 
with  composure,  does  seem  to  us  to  require  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  Christian  equanimity !  Let  any  dispassionate 
person  open  his  writings  at  random,  and  peruse  any  score  of 
pages, — and  then  let  him  repeat  to  himself  the  sentence, — 
''  Alexander  Knox  wa^  living  without  a  Saviour,  and  in  peril  of 
'*  dying  without  a  Saviour  !'*^--Alexander  Knox,— *who8e  whole 
life  was  passed  in  scanning  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and 
breadth  of  the  grand  mystery  of  Godliness ;-— whose  incessant 
striving  it  was,  to  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  and  to 
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know  tbe  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  ;"*and  who 
could  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  being  filled  with  all  the 
fQJBess  of  God.  And  this  was  the  man  who  was  to  be  mouraed 
oTer,  as  one  who  was  in  perpetual  hazard  of  losing  his  hold  upon 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !  Heaven  forgive  us  all  for  the  aber- 
ntions  of  our  understanding,  and  the  perversions  of  our  heart ! 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  fearful  sight,  to  behold  sincere  and  ardently  de- 
voted nen  betrayed,  by  an  extremity  of  seal,  into  an  eagerness  to 
raih  into  the  judgment-seat,  and  to  speak  in  language  which 
•oaads  like  excommunication.  We  will  not  imitate  their  ex- 
M^ile,  neither  shall  our  souls  come  into  their  secret,  or  be  united 
todieir  counsel.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
ikey  tpake  umadciudly  with  their  Zips,  For, — whatever  may 
bve  been  his  mis-statements,  or  his  misconceptions,  upon  cer- 
tain points, — surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  rested  all  his 
bopes  upon  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  Incarnate  Saviour,  that 
■sn  was  Alexander  Knox. 

Bat,  now  let  us  turn  to  the  language  in  which  Knox  was  ac- 
cutooied  to  speak  of  those  who  professed  the  doctrinal  scheme, 
viucii,  after  deep  and  patient  research,  he  distrusted  as  erroneous 
and  delusive.  Never  was  he  heard  to  intimate  that  their  system 
bad  "  left  them  without  a  Saviour."  On  the  contrary,  such  was 
tbe  liberality, — we  had  almost  said,  such  was  the  flexibility, — of 
bis  scheme  of  thought,  when  engaged  in  meditations  on  the  history 
of  tbe  Church,  that  he  assigned  a  distinguished  position  to  that 
very  class  of  believers,  and  regarded  them  as  honoured  instruments 
ia  tbe  hand  of  God,  for  working  out  his  gracious  counsels  to 
tbeu'full  accomplishment.  He  believed,  or  at  least  he  reverently 
conjectured,  that  the  office  providentially  assigned  to  them  was, 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  economy  ; 
while  the  workmen,  with  whom  he  was  labouring,  were  appointed 
to  raise  up  the  superstructure  in  all  the  strength,  and  all  the 
bnnty,  of  holiness.  That  their  operations  were  conducted  upon 
principles  unknown  to  the  purest  ages  of  Christian  antiquity,  was 
a  persttasion  (as  he  repeatedly  tells  us)  forced  upon  him  by  that 
lughty  current  of  testimony,  which  the  whole  course  of  his  reli- 
poos  studies  was  incessantly  rolling  out  before  him.  But  never 
<lid  he  dream  that  their  divergency  from  the  path,  in  which  he 
Ml  himself  compelled  to  tread,  was  such  as  threatened  to  lead 
tbem  fatally  astray  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  or  condemned  them  to 
wander  as  aliens  and  outcasts  from  the  Israel  of  God.  Nay — so 
<feep  was  his  humility  and  self-distrust,  that  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared disposed  to  concede  to  that  same  school  which  he  op- 
posed, a  pre-eminence  above  himself,  in  their  consolatory  appre- 
bcQsion  of  the  Redeemer.    On  one  occasion  he  expresses  himself 
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thus :  ''  I  seemed  to  myself  to  feel  that,  whatever  errors  may  be 
"  mingled  with  the  views  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
*'  they, — (the  evangelical  men), — when  really  devout,  had  a  cor^ 
*^  dial,  and,  as  it  were,  vital^  apprehension  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  me,  in  a  day  of  trial :  and 
the  attainment  of  which,  in  a  strictly  scriptural  way, — (I  might 
say,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  in  George  Herbert's  way), — 
would  be,  to  me,  an  unspeakable  happiness,  in  sickness  and 
'^  health,  in  life  and  death."  (Ed.  Pref.  p.  Ixx).  All  this  while, 
however,  (to  borrow  the  language  of  his  editor)  '^  he  made  the 
*'  broadest  distinction  between  their  hopes,  and  their  alleged 
*^  ground  of  hope.  He  was  convinced  that  Christ  was  vitally  in 
''  their  hearts ;  though  he  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
"  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  was  in  their  minds  most  partially,  and 
'^  with  gross  admixtures.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that,  the  sound- 
''  ness  of  their  moral  constitution  enabled  them  to  thrive  on  food 
"  which  he  believed  had  not  the  full  strength  of  life  in  it.  He 
''  felt  indeed,  that,  in  their  captivity,  they  had  but  pulse  to  eat  and 
"  water  to  drink.  But  he  saw  that,  in  numerous  instances,  their 
"  countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  those  of 
''  many  of  the  children  that  did  eat  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat. 
"He  saw  this,  and  he  candidly  avowed  it.  He  avowed  it,  at 
''  once  in  depreciation  of  himself,  and,  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
"  their  comparative  superiority  in  this  particular.  But,  in  such 
**  avowal,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  distinctions.  He  confounded 
'^  not  a  real  effect  with  a  supposed  cause.  He  did  not  attri- 
"  bute  to  doctrinal  influences,  that  which  his  mind  had  traced 
solely  to  the  operation  of  God's  power  unto  salvation,  work- 
ing its  blessed  effects  upon  the  ground  of  an  honest  and 
good  heart^^  That  his  language  of  humility  and  concession 
should  have  exposed  him  to  misconstruction,  can  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  none,  who  reflect  upon  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
spirit  of  party — (we  use  not  the  word  with  any  invidious  intent) 
— will  often  fly  upon  the  adversary's  line,  at  any  point  which 
seems  to  be  insufliciently  guarded.  Fortunately,  however,  abun- 
dance of  defensive  strength  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  own 
deliberate  and  written  statements.  For  instance,  in  1828,  he 
writes  as  follows : — **^  I  meant  no  more,  by  what  I  said  of  the 
''  evangelicals,  as  they  are  called,  than  that  they  have  been  made 
''  the  chief  instruments  of  maintaining  experimental  religion  in 
"  the  Reformed  Churches.  And,  however  this  may  have  been 
"  done,  I  must  think  it  an  invaluable  blessing.  I  did  not  mean  to 
"  speak  particularly  of  those  who  are  now  active,  but  of  the  entire 
"  genus.  And  I  did  not  mean  that  I  thought  otherwise  of  them, 
**  than  I  did  when  you  and  I  were  last  talking  on  the  subject ; 
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"  but,  that  my  own  increased  exigencies  had  made  me  more  alive 
"  to  ihc  value  of  the  power  of'  religion"  {Ed.  PreJ\  vol.  iii. 
pp.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii.) 

Another  source  of  misconception,  extremely  injurious  to  Mr. 
Knox's  reputation  for  religious  consistency  and  steadiness^  was 
thisy — that  he  never  would  consent  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
word  evangelical^  when  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  his  own  heart  and  mind.  He  was  occasion- 
ally heard  to  utter  aspirations  after  a  greater  depth  of  evangelical 
religion.  And,  hence,  it  was  inferred  by  certain  of  the  so-called 
evangelical  school,  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  emptiness 
of  his  own  system,  and  the  substance  and  solidity  of  theirs.  We 
are  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  cautioned,  by  a  friend  with 
whom  be  had  been  conversing,  against  the  use  of  a  term  which 
had  become  **  the  watchword  of  a  party." — '^  What !" — he  ex- 
claimed— **  give  up  the  use  of  a  word,  because  of  their  abuse  of 
it!  No,  no; — never  will  I  consent  to  relinquish  it  to  them." 
And  he  never  did  relinquish  it.  He  continued  the  use  of  it,  to 
the  last;  but  never  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  express  his  own 
unvarying  sense.  And,  by  this  inflexible  resistance  to  a  narrow 
appropriation  of  the  phrase,  he,  doubtless,  assisted  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  belief  that  he  had  no  abiding  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  own  principles.  The  "  unvarying  sense"  in 
which  he  understood  the  phrase,  may  be  collected  from  his  own 
recorded  words: 

"  To  be  truly  bvjixgelical,  is  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  onto  salvation ;  and^  from  that  feeling,  to  speak  so  as  to  iQake 
others  feel  their  wants,  and  hopefully  to  seek  the  trae  supply.  This, 
and  not  doctbink,  (to  tarn  from  Blair  to  others  that  claim  that  title,)  is 
craDgeltca]  preaching. 

**  The  more  I  read,  and  think,  and  look  around  me,  my  conviction 
increases  that  the  oversight  of  the  supreme  moral  pnrpose  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  dominant  error  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  clouds  which 
covelope  the  religious  world  at  this  time,  and  which,  it  may  be  feared, 
are  producing  deep  and  extensive  delusion,  can  only  be  dispelled  by  ascer- 
taiaing  the  real  import  of  evangelical  doctrine.  I  mean,  by  its  being 
acknowledged  and/f//,  that  the  supreme  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  teach 
m  effectoflily  to  '  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  desires,  and  to  live 
■ohetfy,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;'  and  that  (what- 
ever other  results  were  provided  for  by  our  Lord's  death)  this  moral 
result  is  the  one  great  end  asserted  by  St.  Paul :  that  is,  not  barely  the 
hterai,  but  the  grratljf  heightened  realization  of  the  propounded  purpose, 
'  He  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'  I  would  ask,  is  there, 
in  the  evangelical  volume,  a  more  direct,  comprehensive,  de6nitive  state- 
ment of  that  object  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  humiliation  and  death,  which 
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was  supremely  contemplated  in  tbe  whole  stupendous  procedure }" — E(L 
Pref,  pp.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix. 

So  much  for  the  question,  which  has  been  so  busily  agitated, 
respecting  the  stability  of  Mr.  Knox's  faith.  With  regard  to  the 
peculiar  temperament  and  complexion  of  his  theology,  we  have 
still  a  few  amicable  words  to  offer.  It  was  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Knox,  that  he  never  was  at  a  loss  for  listeners;  but  that  he 
could  seldom  find  any  one  to  grapple  with  him,  or,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  to  ransack  him.  Such  was  the  charm  of  his  imagi- 
native power, — such  was  his  affluence  of  knowledge, — and  such 
was  his  command  of  spirit-stirring  eloquence, — that  his  hearers 
felt  much  more  disposed  to  appear  in  his  presence  as  disciples, 
than  as  disputants.  His  words  were  often  received  as  the  dic- 
tates of  something  little  short  of  inspiration.  If  it  had  been  our 
good  fortune  to  gain  admission  to  his  familiar  circle,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  same  prestige  would  have  kept  us  dumb,  and 
utterly  disabled  us  for  the  good  office  of  ransacking  our  instructor. 
Supposing,  however,  that  we  could  have  collected  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  for  the  adventure,  we  might  probably 
have  been  impelled  to  submit  to  him  the  following  considerations : 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Knox,  then,  (if  we  rightly  comprehend 
it,)  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  redeemed  the  world  from  ruin,  other- 
wise utterly  irreparable.  They  bestowed  on  the  human  race  a 
capacity  for  reconciliation  with  God;  which,  after  the  fall,  could 
never  have  been  theirs  but  for  that  sovereign  propitiation.  And, 
when  men  are  called  to  a  knowledge  of  his  grace,  and  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  its  privileges  and  blessings,  the  work  of  re- 
demption,— which,  potentially,  has  been  accomplished  for  all 
mankind, — is,  actually  and  personally,  brought  home  to  them. 
The  attainder  wrought  by  the  primeval  disobedience,  as  to  them, 
is  utterly  reversed  and  blotted  out;  and,  if  adults  at  the  time  of 
baptism,  their  foregone  actual  transgressions  are  all  washed  away; 
they  are  brought  into  communion  with  the  sovereign  and  live- 
giving  spirit;  and  they  stand  forth  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  roan.  But  this,  their  justification,  is  but  the  initial  step  in 
that  sanctifying  process,  by  which  they  are  finally  to  be  made 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  redeemed  must  cast  away  all  confidence  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  unless  they  are  conscious  that  the  light  of  holiness  within 
them  is  perpetually  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Now  at  this  point  it  is  that  our  doubt  and  perplexity  arises. 
That  the  work  of  sanctification  should  be  constantly  progressive, 
is  beyond  all  question.  That  no  disciple  of  the  cross  should  aim 
below  perfection,  is  equally  indisputable.  But  this  process  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Jesus 
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Christ,  189  after  all,  a  gradual  process;  and,  sometimeSya  slow  and 
uDsCeadj  process.  Lake*^  the  planetary  bodies,  the  holiness  of  the 
Christian  maj  have  its  stationary  points,  and  even  its  retrograde 
movements;  and  yet,  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly progressive.  The  regenerate  nian  is  not  exempt  from 
his  frailties  and  his  lapses.  He  may  chance  to  stumble  frequently, 
in  his  struggles  along  the  steep  and  narrow  way:  he  may,  at 
times,  appear  in  danger  of  falling  past  recovery :  and  yet  it  may 
be  apparent  to  those  who  watch  his  goings,  that  his  course, 
though  painful  and  laborious,  is,  evermore,  onwards  and  upwards. 
Where  is  the  saint  or  the  martyr  who  ever  passed  a  day,  without 
feeling  the  urgent  need  of  indulgence  and  forgiveness  ?  W  here 
is  the  child  of  redemption  whose  approach  to  the  confines  of 
eternal  blessedness  and  glory  is  smooth,  and  equable,  and  free 
from  impediment  and  interruption  ?  In  other  words,  where  is  the 
regenerate  man  who  can  say  that,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
he  is  without  sin  ?  And  here  it  is  that  another  question  naturally 
irises, — has  the  remission  of  sins  passed  away  with  the  waters  of 
baptism  ?  Is  it  no  more  than  a  mere  transitory  absolution  ?  Is  it 
a  privilege,  whose  virtue  is  momentary  ?  Is  every  lapse  and  fail- 
ing in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  Christian,  to  be  engraven  on  the 
rock?  Has  the  Saviour's  blood  no  healing  or  absolving  virtue 
left  for  them,  who  may  still  appear  to  be  more  or  less  afflicted 
with  the  taint  of  our  original  distemper  ?  Now,  if  we  were  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Knox's  theology,  we 
do  not  well  see  how  we  could  do  otherwise  than  answer  them  in 
1  manner,  which  might  send  despair  into  many  a  contrite  and 
broken  spirit,  and  lead  to  the  apprehension,  that  all,  but  a  very 
minute  and  insignificant  remnant  of  mankind,  were,  indeed,  left 
vUhoat  a  Saviour*  We  speak  from  the  general  impression  which 
his  writings  have  left  upon  our  mind;  for  quotations,  relative  to 
this  subject,  from  no  less  than  four  thick  volumes,  would  be  well- 
nigh  endless;  and,  if  produced,  might  possibly  lay  us  open  to  the 
clmrge  of  partial  and  insidious  selection.  On  the  whole  matter, 
however,  he  does  appear  to  us  somewhat  unwarrantably  to  identify 
the  remission  of  sin,  with  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
He  is  not  content  with  considering  these  two  things,  as  closely 
sod  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  though,  in  themselves, 
separate  and  distinct.  He  affirms,  or,  at  least,  he  plainly  and 
pointedly  intimates,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  speculations  seems  to  imply  a  denial  of  the 
Christian's  right  to  fly  to  the  cross,  when  troubled  with  the  con- 
Mence  ofwi.  He,  virtually,  contends,  for  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  sayuig,  that  the  Christian  ought  not  to  have  comcience  of  sin 
vay  more;  and  that,  consequently,  he  can  be  in  no  condition  to 
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look  to  the  atoning  blood,  directly  and  immediately,  as  the  pro- 
pitiation for  his  transgressions.  According  to  him,  the  blood  of 
Christ  has,  once  for  all,  given  us  access  to  the  Father.  Having 
done  this,  its  propitiatory  virtue  passes  away.  We  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  otherwise,  than  as  we  find  the  office  of  the 
Sanctiiier,  which  it  has  purchased  for  us,  realized  in  our  hearts, 
and  manifested  in  our  lives. 

Now  this,  we  confess,  does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat 
fearful  sound  of  doctrine.  It  nullifies,  at  once,  the  dying  words  of 
Hooker, — which  are  constantly  in  the  thoughts  of  every  humble 
Christian,  "  Lord,  I  plead,  not  my  own  righteousness,  but  the  for- 
**  giveness  of  my  unrighteousness,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  came 
''  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  repentant  sinners."  It  almost  de* 
prives  the  word  pardon  of  any  meaning,  except  in  its  application 
to  those,  who  are  taking  their  first  step  from  death  to  life.  In 
short,  it  does  appear  to  us  to  have  been  conceived  in  strange  for- 
getfulness  of  the  office  and  character  of  Him,  who  will  neither 
crush  the  broken  reed,  nor  tread  out  the  smoking  Jlax.  And  thus 
much  we  should  say  to  Alexander  Knox  himself,  if  we  could,  at 
this  moment,  be  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  could  muster  for- 
titude enough  to  search  him,  and  to  ransack  him.  We  should 
say  to  him — ''  You  tell  us  that  the  Christian,  from  the  day  of  his 
"  admission  into  covenant  with  God,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  is 
''  in  a  state,  w^hich  implies  incessant  preparation  for  entrance  into 
"  glory.  But,  you  cannot  deny  that  even  they  who  act  in  habi- 
"  tual  conformity  to  those  views,  must,  in  moral  certainty,  be 
*^  guilty  of  occasional  failures  and  transgressions.    You  further 

must  admit  that  every  such  failure  and  transgression,  is  a  sin ; 

and  that  without  the  good  offices  of  a  Mediator,  all  sin  must 
'^  be  fatal  to  our  hope  of  living  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God. 
"  Well,  then, — if  this  be  so,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
''  holiest  man  that  breathes,  if  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all  resort 
''  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Saviour?  And  what  is  it  that  can 
''  invest  him  with  a  right  to  fly  to  the  Saviour,  if  it  be  not  that 
^'  Saviour's  cross  and  passion, — his  meritorious  sufferings — his 
"  atoning  blood  ?" 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Knox's  writings  must  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  confident  iteration  of  his  appeal  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  support  of  his  own  theory. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  might  appeal  to  the  Liturgy,  with- 
out fear  of  confutation,  if  they  who  differ  from  him  would  consent 
to  rest  the  case  upon  his  own  selection  of  passages  from  the 
Liturgy  !  But,  of  course,  they  will  not  consent  to  this.  They 
will,  most  untractably,  insist  upon  appealing  to  their  own  selection 
of  passages.     And,  if  this  privilege  were  allowed  them,  we  as 
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little  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  out  as  formidable  a 
case,  in  their  own  behalf,  as  he  has  made  on  his.  And  it  is 
further  certain,  that  a  controversy,  thus  conducted,  would  have  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  exercising  theological  acumen,  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  is,  precisely,  the  way  in  which  the  va- 
rious schools  of  theology  have  dealt  with  the  Bible.  The  con- 
sequences we  all  know — piles  of  polemical  divinity — and  cata- 
logues of  heresy  and  schism,  the  very  names  of  which  bewilder 
and  oppress  the  memory.  Now  we,  on  our  part,  are  as  ready  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Liturgy  as  Alexander  Knox,  or  the  stoutest  of 
his  adversaries.  But  then,  our  appeal  would  be  to  the  whole  of 
the  Liturgy;  just  as  our  appeal  would  be  to  the  whole  of  the 
Bible.  Both  the  Bible,  and  the  Liturgy  (which  contains  the 
essence  of  the  Bible  in  a  devotional  form),  contain  a  variety 
of  materials,  out  of  which  a  mind  which  could  delight  in 
playing  ''  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,"  might  easily  set 
up  a  variety  of  schools.  But  if  we  contemplate  either  of  them, 
in  their  fulness  and  integrity, — if  we  look  at  them  in  all  their 
fhasts, — we  shall  find  that  their  statements,  like  the  antagonist 
muscles  in  the  human  frame,  exert  a  corrective  power  and  influ- 
ence on  each  other,  and  that  the  result  is,  a  momentum  which 
carries  the  mind  in  that  one  direction,  which  leads  to  the  throne 
of  Everlasting  Truth. 

To  verify  this  statement  by  reference  and  quotation,  would  be 
a  tedious  aud  superfluous  task.  Any  one,  with  a  Prayer-Book 
before  him — we  conceive — may  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctness, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  general  Confession — the  opening 
clauses  of  the  Litany — the  penitential  prayer  in  the  Commination 
Service — the  confession  in  the  Eucharistic  office; — these,  and 
many  other  parts  that  might  easily  be  named, — all  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  mutter  from  the  dust,  or  to  cry  out  of  the 
depths.  And,  with  these  sounds  of  humility  and  self-prostration 
in  their  ears,  the  patrons  of  the  low  Divinity — (as  Knox  would 
probably  call  it) — might  confidently  ask — '*  Is  it  credible  that 
**  they,  who  endowed  with  utterance  these  outpourings  of  a 
**  broken  spirit,  can  have  thought  it  safe  for  the  Christian  to  avert 
^  bis  gaze,  for  a  moment,  from  the  Cross,  or  to  dream  of  safety 
"  from  the  Destroyer,  without  an  unwearied  eye  to  the  blood 
'^  of  sprinkling  upon  their  door-posts?"  But  then,  again, — 
turn  to  other  portions  of  our  glorious  offices,  and  especially  to 
many  of  the  Collects, — and,  of  what  do  they  speak?  Not  of 
man  as  struggling  in  the  deep  and  turbid  waters,  but  of  man  as 
soaring  upwards  towards  the  tabernacle  of  unsullied  purity,  and 
eternal  might,  and  ineffable  sanctity.  Take,  for  instauce,  that 
prayer  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  comprehensive  power,*^"AI- 
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^*  mighty  and  Everlasting  GoD|  grant  unto  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
*'  the  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  and  that  y/e  may  ob- 
*'  tain  that  which  Thou  dost  promise,  make  us  to  love  that  which 
*'  Thou  dost  command ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — Or, 
turn  to  that  supplication,  of  incomparably  simple  grandeur,  and 
heart-stirring  solemnity, — '^  O  Almighty  Lord  and  Everlasting 
*^  Goo,  vouchsafe,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  direct,  sanctify,  and  govern, 
''  our  hearts  and  bodies,  in  the  way  of  Thy  law,  and  in  the  works  of 
''  Thy  commandments :  that,  through  Thy  most  mighty  protection, 
*^  both  here  and  ever,  we  may  be  preserved  in  body  and  in  soul, 
**  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — Here,  and  in  various  other 
regions  of  our  Liturgy,  we  seem  to  be  conversant  with  spirits, 
who  had,  in  truth,  cast  off  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  heart,  in  the 
waters  of  regeneration, — who  had  taken  leave,  for  ever,  of  all  the 
baser  propensities  and  lusts  of  our  natural  ignorance — who  had 
shakers  themselves  from  the  dust — and  were  impatient  only  to  put 
on  the  beautiful  garments,\9here\n  they  might  appear,  all  glorious, 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  And,  these  were  the  heavenly  visions 
on  which  the  eye  of  Knox  was  perpetually  fixed.  These  were 
the  sounds  which  spake  to  him  of  "  deliberate  valour,"  and  of 
hopeful  patience,  and  of  conquering  might.  He  had  no  ear,  at 
times,  for  the  mournful  cry  of  conscious  feebleness,  and  peniten- 
tial dejection.  It  seemed  to  dishonour  a  redeemed  spirit,  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  God's  un- 
changeable holiness  and  majesty.  And,  when  the  lofty  mood  was 
upon  him,  no  wonder  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  "  men  of 
might,  the  grand  in  soul,"  whose  lips  seemed  touched  by  the 
cherubim  with  fire  from  the  altar. 

And  is  there,  then,  we  ask  again — any  discord  between  the 
wailings  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  the  accents  of  joyfulness  and 
hope,  which  denote  the  march  of  them  who  go  forth  to  fight 
God's  battle  in  the  strength  of  God  I  Yes— just  the  same  sort 
of  discord  that  there  is  between  the  utterances  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  their  brightness  they  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  when, 
in  gloom  and  tempest,  they  speak  to  man  of  God's  avenging 
might  and  irresistible  displeasure ; — just  the  same  discord  that 
there  is  between  the  oracles  of  God,  when  they  tell  us  that  God 
is  love,  and  when  they  tell  us  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  Ask 
the  faithful  man,  while  yet  he  is  toiling  on  his  pilgrimage,  what  is 
the  grand  and  vital  blessing  of  the  Christian  calling  7  And  he 
will  answer,  that  it  is  his  sense  of  that  virtue  and  might  which  is 
perpetually  issuing  forth,  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour,  into 
his  own  heart  and  spirit;  and,  in  the  power  of  which,  be  is 
enabled  to  walk  according  to  God's  holy  and  undefiled  law. 
Ask  that  same  faithful  man,  when  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
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sickness  and  decay,  what  is  the  hope  that  brightens  the  chamber 
of  death  ?  And  he  will,  instantly,  point  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
For,  there  it  was  that  the  victory  was  won,  which  overcame  the 
worM ;  there  it  was  that  the  followers  of  the  cross  were  made 
cooquerors,  and  more  than  conquerors ;  and  there,  too,  it  was, 
that  all  condemnation  was  blotted  out  against  them  that  are  ia 
Christ  Jesus,  and  who  walk, — (with  habitual,  if  not  with  abso- 
lutely unfaltering,  steadiness,) — not  after  the  Jiesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.  In  life,  or  death,  then,  where  is  boastins?  It  is  utterly 
shut  out,  and  done  away !  When  the  expiring  Christian  thinks  of 
the  righteousness  that  he  hath  done,  he  exclaims,  "  behold,  this 
is  the  work  of  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  me."  And,  when  he  re- 
members his  manifold  short-comings  of  the  glory  of  God,  what 
will  be  his  cry,  but  that  which  is  uttered  by  the  voice  of  our 
Church — **  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
"  world,  grant  me  thy  peace !  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 
"  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  me  !'^ 

Why,  Alexander  Knox  himself,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings, 
has  distinctly  confessed  his  own  daily  need  of  forgiveness ; — in 
odier  words,  his  daily  need  of  atonement  and  propitiation !  And 
this  confession  we  hold  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  noblest 
of  his  heaven-ward  aspirations.  But,  we  scarcely  see,  we  must 
frankly  avow,  how  such  confession  can  be  clearly  reconciled  with 
certain  of  his  more  hazardous  and  venturesome  declarations^ 
which  seem  to  discourage  the  transgressor  from  flying,  in  his 
heaviness,  to  *'  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri6ce,  oblation^ 
**  and  satisfaction,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/^ 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  so  various,  that  a  minute  and 
elaborate  examination  of  them  would  demand  little  less  than  a 
publication  nearly  equal  in  extent : — and,  in  many  respects,  thev 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  his  speculations  which 
were  previously  before  the  world ;  that  a  lengthened  disquisition 
would  be  superfluous  and  ill-timed.  A  fitter  season  may  soon, 
probably,  arrive,  for  a  distinct  and  full  consideration  of  his  more 
prominent  peculiarities.  Mr.  Faber  has  recently  composed  n 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  justification  ;  and  Mr.  Newman,  as  we 
aoderstand,  has  a  work  in  progress  on  the  same  subject.  A  com- 
parison of  these  will,  doubtless,  afford  fit  opportunity  for  dis- 
oissing  some  important  points  at  issue  between  the  contending 
schools.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  only  to  express  an  ardent 
hope  that  the  investigation  which  may  ensue,  will,  under  heavenly 
guidance  and  control,  advance  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  with' 
out  damage  to  that  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation. 
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celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Spirit 
of  their  Writings,     London:  J.  W.  Parker.  1837. 

**  I  HAVE  seen  the  sun,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,*  "  with  a  little  ray 
of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and,  without 
violence  and  noise,  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made  night  so 
retire,  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  spritefulness  of 
the  morning  ;  and  Christianity,  without  violence  or  armies,  with- 
out resistance  and  self-preservation,  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges  or  fighting  against 
tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of  princes ; 
with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and  patience, 
with  obedience  and  charity,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  in- 
sensibly turn  the  world  into  Christian,  and  persecution  into  vic- 
tory." This  evidence  to  the  spirit  which  was  in  the  early  Church 
is  established  by  records  beyond  the  reach  of  scepticism,  and 
proof  against  the  surmises  which  would  call  in  question  the 
soundness  of  her  faith.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  the 
practice  of  Christianity  was  so  perfect,  its  theory  was  false  or 
defective ;  or  that  the  teachers  of  a  doctrine  which  bore  such 
living  fruits  were  themselves  the  dupes  of  ignorance  or  error. 
There  must  needs  be  in  any  sound-hearted  religionist  a  feeling  of 
deep  reverence  towards  the  Christians  of  those  times,  when  the 
flame  of  devotion  burnt  so  pure  and  high,  that  it  shone  as  a 
beacon  in  the  dark  places  of  the  world ;  then,  if  ever,  the  Gospel 
was  faithfully  preached,  when  the  religion  of  the  Cross  produced 
its  cloud  of  suffering  witnessses,  whose  faithfulness,  in  trials  the 
most  severe  that  have  ever  been  endured  by  flesh  and  blood,  is 
our  first  strong  assurance  that  the  word  by  which  we  stand  has  in 
it  a  power  beyond  the  malice  or  violence  of  men.  It  is  the 
thought  which  stirs  us  at  the  mention  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  our  solemn  hour  of  supplica- 
tion :  '*  O  God,  we  have  beard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers 
have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  thou  didst  in  their 
days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them/' 

It  has,  therefore,  appeared  to  us  a  kind  of  ingenuity  the  most 
pitiable  and  perverse,  which  is  seen  to  exercise  itself  in  assailing 
the  credit  of  the  early  records  of  the  Church.  The  writings  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  especially  appeal  to  our  Christian  interest 
and  sympathy ;  they  have  come  down  to  us  evidently  bearing 
marks  of  the  fiery  trials  in  the  midst  of  which  they  first  saw  light, 

*  Sermon  on  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints. 
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mutilated  and  corrupted  in  some  instances  by  unfriendly  hands, 
in  all  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the  treachery  which,  ofFering 
i^afetT  to  those  who  would  surrender  their  books,  aimed  a  more 
subtle  blow  against  the  transmission  of  their  religion.  The 
simple  trutliy  which  was  their  utmost  skill,  shines  through  their 
Hranty  pages,  and  shows  only  the  strength  of  God  made  perfect 
in  man's  weakness.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  it  is  so.  For  thus 
we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  where  the  work  of  inspiration  ended, 
to  have  no  doubts  of  the  fixed  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
What,  then,  can  have  provoked  the  rage  of  those  Protestants  who 
trevd  in  the  steps  of  the  old  Pagan  adversaries,  and  attack  the 
remnant  they  bad  spared?  What  laudable  purpose  has  ever 
induced  writers  io  modom  times,  professing  a  regard  for  Christi- 
anity, to  bestow  their  diligence  on  such  a  merely  destructive 
labour?  What  is  the  end  to  be  secured?  Is  there  any  danger 
in  these  days  of  men  becoming  idolaters  of  rude  antiquity,  that 
we  should  so  adore  the  primitive  ways  of  Polycarp  and  Clement, 
as  to  give  up  our  natural  philosophy  for  theirs?  Or  is  there 
aoy  fear  that  in  contemplating  the  suffering  Church  of  the  three 
fin;t  centuries  we  should  be  brought  to  recognise  the  same  fea- 
tures in  the  persecuting  Church  of  the  sixteenth,  that  we  should 
find  the  heretics  who  made  the  fires  and  those  who  burnt  in  them 
the  same?  We  hear  complaints  that  churchmen  are  deserting 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Is  there  any  more  fatal  sign 
of  it  than  this,  that  those  who  profess  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  should  have  renounced  the  test  by  which 
they  demanded  to  be  tried,  and,  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  naked 
word  of  Scripture,  advance  each  private  imagination  above  the 
faith  of  those  *'  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the 
worid?''* 

There  cannot  be  a  study  more  necessary  for  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  assailed  on  one  side  by  theological  sophists,  on  the  other 
by  pretenders  to  inward  light,  than  one  that  brings  us  to  imbibe 
the  pure  spirit  of  primitive  doctrine,  delivered  by  those  who  heard 
with  their  own  ears  the  words  of  inspired  wisdom,  or  received 
them  from  others  with  the  gladness  of  a  soul  by  truth  set  free. 
We  are  tlius  led  to  see  that  the  form  of  Christian  verity  is  no 
variable  or  shifting  thing;  but  has  remained  from  age  to  age,  like 
its  heavenly  Author,  •*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
The  good  profession  which  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  opposed  to 
the  sword  of  Pagan  power;  the  creed  which  Justin  held  out 
against  the  philosophy  by  which  his  youth  had  been  misled ;  the 
Catholic  faith  which  sustained  the  soul  of  Athanasius,  when  "  he 

*  £f  ana.    Biography  of  the  Early  Cbarcb,  p.  & 
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bad  no  friend  but  God  and  death;''*  is  still  that  spiritual  food  by 
which  alone  the  heart  is  renewed  to  righteousness^  and  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  are  enlightened  to  discern  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 
"  We  must  still/'  in  the  sound  words  of  Basil,  ''  as  we  have 
received,  even  so  baptize;  and  as  we  are  baptized,  even  so 
believe ;  and  as  we  have  believed,  even  so  give  glory /'f  in  the 
spirit  of  that  good  confession  by  which  alone  the  God  of  Spirits 
is  worthily  extolled  in  hymns  of  angels,  or  in  the  congregation  of 
the  saints. 

And  how  is  the  certainty  of  these  things  to  be  attained  ?  If 
there  is  any  principle  in  our  holy  religion  which  supersedes  the 
common  rules  of  argumentative  process,  or  forbids  that  mental 
exercise  by  which  in  other  studies  we  arrive  at  truthi  there  is  then 
good  reason  why  we  should  expect  to  be  established  in  the  faith 
without  search  into  the  records  of  past  ages,  and  intuitively  to 
apprehend  those  points  "  of  which  there  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church."  But  unless  we  believe  that  the  Almighty  supplies 
by  miracle  our  natural  defects,  and  guides  us  by  some  immediate 
inspiration,  it  is  plain  that  no  truth  which  we  receive  can  be 
established,  even  to  our  own  satisfaction,  without  reference  to 
precedent.  And  in  maintaining  any  truth  to  those  that  are  with* 
out,  as  no  controversy  can  be  decided  by  one  private  opinion 
urged  against  another,  the  appeal  to  antiquity  is  one  which  no 
fair  antagonist  can  refuse.  Without  this  appeal,  all  question 
on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

It  follows  that  no  well-instructed  student  in  Theology  can  go 
unprovided  with  a  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  doctrine  from 
the  first  ages.  A  strange  fallacy  of  words  and  names  seems  to 
have  excluded  the  view  of  a  plain  rule,  which  in  no  other  subject 
could  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question.  What,  for  instance, 
would  be  thought  of  the  lawyer,  who  should  confine  his  reading 
to  the  statute,  regardless  of  ruled  cases  and  recorded  opinions  i 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  without  use  of  such  means,  as 
right  reason  in  every  other  science  would  prescribe?  We  have 
no  right  even  to  admit  the  claim  of  a  disputant  to  argue  on 
revealed  truths,  who  does  not  come  in  some  measure  provided 
with  this  knowledge.  We  may  say  of  such  an  one,  with  Ter- 
tullian,  that  it  does  not  appear  by  what  authority  he  has  pos- 
session of  the  Scriptures.  But  if  the  opponent  professes  to  have 
consulted  the  records  of  the  past,  yet  still  claims  the  privilege  of 
judging  for  himself  independently  of  creeds  and  councils,  he 

•  Hooker,  v.  4f .  6. 

t  Basil,  Epist.  cxxT,  AiT  yuf  hfAot  $Afntl^tffBat  fxh  iff  woftyMofitr  wtt^M  U  «c 
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Hooker,  ▼.  42. 8. 
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matt  expect  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  clain  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  charch-menibership ;  and  as  the  worst  political 
subject  is  the  man  who  professes  to  be  of  no  party,  the  most 
hopeless  heresies  are  those  which  have  originated  in  private 
interpretations. 

It  is  confessed  that  in  this  view  we  run  into  danger  of  the 
greatest  misapprehensions.  There  are  highly  respectable  persons 
ready  to  denounce  such  views  as  hindering  the  free  course  of  the 
Gospel,  confining  the  liberty,  of  prophesying^  as  *'  betraying  the 
truth  oo  which  alone  Protestant  raith  can  rest/'*  and  ''  departing 
fnim  the  ^iory  of  the  Reformation."  f 

What  IS  the  ground  of  such  accusations  ?  There  appears  to 
be  a  somewhat  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
kind  of  first  step  in  a  science  of  theological  discoveries — that  it 
unfixed  old  errors,  but  fixed  no  truths — that  it  established  nothing 
but  the  right  of  private  judgment;  and  therefore  that  its  prin- 
ciples could  not  stop  where  they  began,  but  must  necessarily 
make  progress,  and  enable  each  successive  age  to  go  further  than 
the  preceding.  Is  this  a  correct  view  of  what  was  done  in  our 
own  country  T  for  it  will  sufiice  at  present  to  confine  our  view  to 
the  English  Reformation.  Nothmg  can  be  plainer  than  that 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  laid  down  no  such  principles,  when  they 
helped  each  other  to  maintain  "  the  travailing  Faith  of  the 
Gospel:**:]:  it  was  something  very  difierent  from  this  which  sup- 
ported Rowland  Taylor  at  the  stake, — something  far  more  sure 
and  comfortable.  He  went,  as  he  tells  us,  '*  in  sure  hope,  without 
doubting  of  eternal  salvation,**  **  believing  stedfastly,  as  the  true 
Catholic  Faith  is,  that  Christ  hath  but  two  natures,  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man;*'  that  "  upon  this  rock  Christ's  Church  is  builded, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it."  He  knew  that 
"  he  had  undoubtedly  seen  the  true  trace  of  the  prophetical,  apos- 
tolical, primitive  Catholic  Church,"  and  was  resolved  that ''nothing 
should  lead  him  out  of  that  way,  society,  and  rule.*'§ 

If  we  appeal  to  their  authoritative  statements,  the  inference  is 
the  same.  It  is  most  true,  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  the 
solemn  truth,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  that  "  Holy 
Scnptwre  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.*'  But  was 
this  the  only  truth  for  which  they  strove  ?  Did  they  leave  us  to 
ieek  what  these  "  things  necessary  to  salvation*'  were  ?  They 
night  then  have  well  dispensed  with  all  the  other  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion.   But  not  content  with  a  full  statement  of  their  own  faith. 


Eiamijialjoo,"  ficc,  by  W.  Wilson,  D.D.,  p.  43. 
f  *'Bein«rkt  on  Popery/'  by  £dw.  Bickersteth,  p.  41. 
I  **  Deccrtantem  Bvsugclu  iidero."  Ridley.  Martjn'  Letters,  p*  99, 
i  Mtftytf^Uttm,  p.l7S&64i.  cd.  1564. 
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expressed  in  the  first  Articles  set  down,  or  with  establishing  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  written  word,  they  at  once  direct  us  to  those 
Catholic  Confessions,  in  which  that  faith  is  embodied.  Their 
spirits,  weary  of  tyranny  and  reproach,  were  sustained  by  this 
communion  of  belief  with  saints  departed.  And  they  had  surely 
some  reason  for  what  they  did ;  and  saw,  more  clearly  than  some 
who  ring  changes  upon  their  names,  the  great  end  to  be  secured. 
What  is  it,  for  which  we  are  most  bound  to  contend ; — for  the 
principle  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  that  it  concerns  us  to 
believe,  or  for  the  things  to  be  believed  that  it  con- 
tains?— for  the  Ark  that  enshrines  our  Covenant,  or  for  the 
Covenant    itself,  for   whose  security  that  Ark  was 

GIVEN  ? 

Let  not  this  be  thought  a  subtle  refinement,  as  if  the  one  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  other.  In  themselves  they  cannot;  for 
God  has  appointed  the  written  Word  as  the  means  by  which  he 
has  communicated  himself  to  man :  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reli- 
gionist they  may.  As  the  Jews  could  swear  by  the  gold  of  the 
Temple,  when  they  made  theTempleitself  a  cage  of  unclean  beasts; 
so  we  find,  by  daily  experience,  an  apparent  jealousy  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Book,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Book  was  never  known. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  Reformers  established  no  such  pro- 
gressive principle.  They  had  no  thought  of  erecting  the  idol  of 
private  judgment  against  truths  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church  bore  witness :  these  truths  were  those  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, and  for  which  alone  they  have  truly  earned  the  titles  of 
confessors  and  martyrs.  They  had  no  thought  that  the  reading 
of  the  naked  Word  would  lead  the  individual  into  all  necessary 
belief; 

''  That  every  saint  had  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone :" 

they  did  not  so  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  but  "  marked  well  her  bulwarks,  and  set  up  her  houses, 
that  they  might  tell  them  that  came  after."  This  it  was  that  gave 
consistency  and  strength  to  the  first  days  of  the  purest  of  Re- 
formed Churches,  which  guided  the  pen  of  Hooker,  the  true  in- 
terpreter (tf  her  charter  and  fundamental  laws.  Her  outward  de- 
fences rose  upon  the  corruptions  which  she  abolished ;  but  her 
inward  life  and  strength  stood  in  the  essential  truth  which  she 
retained. 

The  providence  of  God  has  still  preserved  to  us  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  amidst  many  a  shock  of  fanatic  zeal  and  infidel 
pride,  the  edifice  which  they  purified  and  adorned.  By  the  clue 
which  they  have  left  us,  we  may  still  thread  the  mazes  of  vain 
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philosopiij,  worldly  indolence^  and  spiritual  delusion.  But 
wherever  this  is  lost  sight  of,  the  centre  of  unity  will  be  shaken, 
and  the  cause  of  our  com?non  Christianity  must  proportionably 
sufller. 

It  is  Dol  easy  to  imagine  by  what  fatality  so  many  respectable 
pefsoosy  not  indifferent  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  have  of  late 
jears  beeo  led  so  to  misesteem  the  means  by  which  alone  such 
truth  can  be  maintained :  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  this  one 
point  the  sceptic  and  the  pietist  should  have  made  common 
cause.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  make  the 
defimders  of  primitive  confessions  and  ''  forms  of  sound  words" 
the  mark  of  common  obloquy ;  and  obloquy  from  those  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  at  least  the  same  rule  of  faith.  There  must  be  some 
deep-rooted  misapprehension  in  all  this ;  some  popular  fallacy, 
vliicb  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  unmasked. 

Hie  late  ingenious  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  true  philosopher  as 
he  was,  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  vulgar  opinion,  when  he  said 
that  there  was  seldom  to  be  found  sincerity  in  religion,  without  a 
seasoning  of  intolerance.  If  it  is  intolerance  earnestly  to  maintain 
against  gainsayers  whatever  commends  itself  to  the  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God,  this  maxim  may  hold  good ;  but  if  it  respects 
die  conduct  of  sincere  believers  towards  others,  as  actuated  by  a 
persecuting  spirit,  nothing  can  be  more  false.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  observed  that  religious  persecution  has 
ever  raged  most,  when  there  was  the  greatest  indifference  to  the 
prevalent  religion.  The  same  Athenians  who  applauded  the  irre- 
verent buffoonery  of  Aristophanes,  yet  banished  their  most  illus- 
trioos  citizen  on  suspicion  of  mutilating  a  rude  image  of  Hermes, 
and  prosecuted  the  wrongs  of  a  decayed  stump  of  sacred  olive. 
The  old  Paganism  was  ridiculed  among  the  primitive  persecutors 
of  Christianity,  and  the  zealous  patrons  of  the  Feast  of  Fools 
aere  they  who  lighted  the  fires  of  the  Reformation.  Wherever 
troth  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience,  mercy  and  truth  will  meet 
together ;  to  dream  of  promoting  charity  by  indifference  to  truth, 
is  to  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace. 

To  return, — unless  we  join  issue  with  the  Sociuians  of  the  day, 
and  avow  that  the  Reformation  itself  was  conducted  on  a  defec- 
tive principle,  we  must  follow  in  the  eood  old  paths  in  which 
diat  great  deliverance  set  our  feet.  We  have,  indeed,  a  heavy 
task  to  stand  firm  against  the  blasts  of  vain  doctrine ;  and  most 
painful  is  the  misconception  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  our 
own  brethren.  But  when  was  it  otherwise  ?  The  fallacy  with 
which  we  are  at  strife  is  of  no  new  date,  but  one  which  long  since 
had  in  some  degree  imposed  upon  the  keen  intellect  of  War- 
burton.    It  would  seem  that  even  he  was  unable  to  explain  the 
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principle  of  deference  to  tbe  Fathers,  which  he  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  English  Reformation :  but  the  fact  was  not  then  per- 
haps disputed ;  or,  if  it  was,  he  saw  it  was  too  plain  for  oontro- 
versy* 

''The  Refonned,"he  says,  "  tbongh  they  shook  oiTthe  tyranny  of  the 
Pope,  were  unable  to  disengage  tbemseWes  fiom  tbe  nnboanded  antho- 
rity  of  tbe  Fathers ;  hot  carried  that  prejadice  with  them  (as  they  did 
some  others  of  a  worse  oomplezion)  into  the  ReformatioD.  They 
seemed  neither  to  ooosider  antiquity  in  general  as  a  thing  rdaiite,  nor 
Christian  antiquity  as  a  thing  potiihe :  either  of  which  considerations 
would  bare  shown  them  that  tbe  Fathers  tbemselres  were  modem,  com- 
pared to  that  authority  on  which  the  Reformed  founded  their  Churches  ^ 
and  that  the  Gospel  was  that  true  antiquity  on  which  they  should  re- 
pose their  conGdence.  Tbe  effect  of  this  error  was,  that  in  the  long 
appeal  to  truth  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  both  of  them  going  on 
a  common  principle,  that  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Fathers  was  decisive,  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  prop  up  their  credit  against  all  tbe  eridence  of 
common  sense  and  sacred  Scripture." — Introduction  to  Julkm* 

It  is  singular  how  so  acute  a  man  should  have  mistaken  the 
real  question  at  issue.  Neither  side  surely  disputed  whether  the 
Gospel  was  the  true  antiquiiyf  but  what  the  Gospel  itself  was. 
The  appeal  to  tbe  Fathers  was  not  to  their  authority,  but  to 
their  testimony  and  evidence.  ''  I  take  them,''  says  Ridley,  "  as 
witnesses  and  expounders  of  the  doctrine,  not  as  authors***  It 
was  not,  therefore,  left  for  Daill6,  as  Warburton  would  have  it, 
''to  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  judges  to  the  class  of  simple 
evidence ;"  for  the  Reformers  gave  them  no  such  dignity  on  the 
bench  as  he  imagines ;  no  authority,  strictly  speaking,  at  all.  But 
as  to  setting  common  sense  in  tbe  place  of  evidence  on  super- 
natural things,  that  is  another  matter :  "  Le  sens  commun,''  sajs 
a  French  writer,  "  est  une  lumidre  qui  ^claire  un  horizon  bom6, 
et  qui  suflSt  pour  conduire  celui  qui  n'6tend  pas  sa  vue  au  loin." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  tbe  contro- 
versy moved  by  Daill£  and  bis  followers,  as  it  seems  to  have  had 
no  small  share  in  unsettling  what  we  regard  as  tbe  main  principle 
of  tbe  Reformation.*    The  work  of  Daill£  is  indeed  appealed 

*  It  is  reiDftrkable  what  different  notions  the  eealoot  ProCestanta  of  the  day  hare  of 
tliii  na'm  principle.  Dr.  W.  Wilson  has  sent  out  his  war-cry  against  us,  in  words 
chosen,  it  mast  be  supposed,  for  their  peculiar  kUtorical  application :  "  To  your  tenUt  O 
Itrael:  and  if  you  see  a  fundamental  principle  of  your  Church  subrerted,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  your  Zion  betrayed,  quit  you  like  men,  and  contend  for  tiie  truth  on 
which  Protestant  Faith  alone  can  rest :  tbe  abtolmt,  entire,  andfuU  iufficiiney  of  Holy 
Scrij^ture,**  Brief  Examination,  p.  43.  Our  friend,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  it  will  be  seen, 
cames  out  this  main  principle,  by  attacking  the  Eighth  Article.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  think  that  the  "  Articulos  sUntis  aot  cadentis  Ecclesia/'  is  the 
belief  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist.  "This,"  be  says,  "  was  the  main  reason  given  by 
oar  Reformers  for  their  separation  from  Rome." — Remarks  on  Popery,  p.  42.  We 
should  ha? e  thought  it  possible  to  fflaiotain  the  raffidency  of  Scripture  without  re- 
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to  bj  Warburton^  as  fixing  a  kind  of  era  in  tbe  fortunes  of  Pro* 
testantism ;  and  however  be  may  have  over*rated  its  effects,  as  he 
evidently  does,  on  such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and  Taylor,  of 
whom  the  one  wrote  before  he  had  seen  Daill6's  book,  the  other 
only  slightingly  refers  to  it, — ^yet  it  is  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  more  particular  notice.  The  book  itself 
is  probably  little  read  or  referred  to  at  present ;  it  is  not  extant  in 
any  very  accessible  or  popular  form:^  but  its  author  confessedly 
led  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  detachment  who  were  to  spring  the 
mine  under  the  fortress  of  antiquity. 

There  is  an  obscurity  about  the  Treatise  *'  De  I'Emploi  des 
P^res:"  and  the  object  with  which  it  was  written  is  variously 
stated  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  its  contents.  There 
are  statements  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  which  almost  con- 
cede to  tbe  writings  of  the  Fathers  all  that  a  candid  inquirer  into 
antiquity  would  demand :  but  the  general  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind  is,  that  his  design  was  first  to  treat  them  as  Father 
Harduin  did  the  classics,  to  overthrow  all  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nnioeoess  of  what  remains  to  us ; — and,  failing  in  that,  by  show- 
ily, aa  Warburton  sums  up  his  argument,  **  that  they  were  absurd 
mterpreters  of  Scripture,  bad  reasoners  in  morals,  and  very  loose 
rndeoce  in  facts,*'  to  destroy  their  use  in  the  decision  of  any 
question  of  Christian  doctrine  or  Ecclesiastical  practice. 

Warburton,  whom  a  kindred  love  of  paradox  seems  to  have 
mspired  with  a  rare  kindness  towards  DailI6,  looks  upon  the 
eztrenoe  to  which  these  accusations  are  urged  as  only  a  legitimate 
art  of  controversy,  a  bending  the  crooked  stick  the  opposite 
way  io  order  to  restore  its  rectitude;  but  this  might  be  more 
eattly  believed  if  the  kind  of  proofs  adopted  by  the  critic  did 
not  create  more  serious  misgivings.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ingenious  than  the  mode  in  which  times  and  dates,  forgeries 
of  heretics  and  forgeries  of  popes,  legends  of  saints  and  legi- 
timate history,  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  doctrine,  are  con- 
foaodcd  together.  Take  from  Daill6's  treatise  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  tbe  main  question,  and  there  will  remain  scarcely  a  tithe 
of  its  bulk.  Where  he  comes  to  enumerate  the  actual  important 
errors  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his 
second  book,  it  is  remarkable  how,  at  the  outset,  as  if  con- 
icioos  how  little  he  had  to  justify  the  bold  note  he  had  struck,  he 


_  the  Cborcli's  Creeds ;  and  that  oar  Reformen  were  more  anxioas  to  mwne 
\ime  creeds,  thao  to  have  the  privilege  of  callio^  tbe  Pope  bj  a  bad  name.  Bat  this 
aotioo  ii  olMolcte. 

*  TIk  old  Engtisb  tranalation  is  done  bj  •  dtiaitj  hand,  who  scarcely  understood 
tbe  French ;  certainly  not  the  learned  Thomas  Smith,  whose  initials  are  appended  to 
Che  pfcfisce.  Tbe  Latm  edition  of  Mettayer,  Geneva,  1686,  containing  many  additions 
bj  tbe  aothor,  ia  that  which  we  have  foUowed* 
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tells  "  the  candid  reader/'  ODe  we  suppose  who  was  willing  to  take 
his  assertions  without  proof,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  pass  over 
these  two  chapters.* 

Another  mark  of  the  merely  destructive  object  of  Daill^'s 
work  is  well  pointed  out  by  his  learned  adversary,  Matthew 
Scrivener,  that  he  has  done  much  to  shake  the  rule  of  faith 
received  by  Christians  before  him,  without  substituting  any  defi<* 
nite  rule  of  his  own ;  he  may  have  enlarged  upon  the  text,  "  Be- 
lieve not  every  spirit,'*  but  gives  little  help  to  "  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God/'    His  motto  is, 

a  rule  of  acting  by  which  many  have  obtained  a  name  for  wit,  but 
one  which  does  little  service  towards  t^ie  establishment  of  any 
truth.  Some  of  the  heads  of  his  argument  tending  this  way  are 
so  singular  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  them  to  be  more  than 
ironical,  particularly  where  he  takes  a  chapter  to  show  that  what 
we  find  in  the  Fathers  is  frequently  not  a  statement  of  their  real 
sentiments,  but  borrowed  or  pretended  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
This  is  done  chiefly  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Car- 
dinal Perron,  and  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  shortest 
mode  to  set  aside  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  plainest  evi- 

dence.t 

It  is  very  observable  however  that  Daill6  appears  to  have  seen, 
though  he  is  unwilling  to  allow,  that  the  Anglican  Reformers  bad 
a  different  view  from  his  own  of  the  use  of  the  Fathers.  **  I  do 
not  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  some  writers  of  high  reputation  among 
Protestants,  such  as  Bucer,  Martyr,  Jewel  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  almost  all  of  later  date,  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Fathers  in 
their  controversial  writings ;  but  if  you  look  minutely  into  their 
intention  and  design,  you  will  find  that  they  employ  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  for  the  refutation  of  error,  not  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  truth — to  overturn  the  opinions  of  Romanists,  not  to 
make  good  their  own.";]:  Here  is  a  subtle  distinction,  but  one 
which  has  no  existence  in  facts ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
English  Reformers  did  both.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  how  the  refutation  of  a  false  opinion  can  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  establishment  of  the  true.  And  we  should  owe  but  half 
our  obligation  to  those  willing  champions  who  resisted  the  fable 
of  Transubstantiation  with  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  Fathers, 
had  they  not  by  the  same  evidence  established  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

*  "  Poterant,  qoiqiii  sant  ttqui  lectores,  hoc  et  scqocDs  caput  pretermittere/'  &c. 
S53.  ed.  Metta^er. 


!^3.  ed.  Metta^er. 

t  Book  i.  c.  VI,  p.  155,  ed.  Mettajer. 
X  **  Non  nego/'  &G.  ed.  Mettayer,  p.SiO. 
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The  argument  most  elaborately  set  forth  against  the  credit  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  patristical  writings  is,  that  the  admixture 
of  spurious  matter  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  is  forged  from  what  is  true :  an  argument 
which  crumbles  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  reference  to  facts.  He 
dwells  much  on  the  doubts  existing  as  to  the  authors  of  particu- 
lar treatises ;  and,  by  assigning  the  worst  motives  for  the  origin  of 
such  doubts,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Catholic  Fathers 
pat  out  forged  writings  in  the  name  of  their  predecessors,  or  cotr- 
mpted  the  copies  they  had  received. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  assignment  of  a  treatise 
to  a  wrong  author  always  originated  in  a  felonious  intention.  An 
sDonymons  document  might  be  circulated,  especially  in  times  of 
peraecutioD,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  afterwards  be  supplied 
bj  conjecture ;  or  a  treatise  might  bear  in  its  title  some  great 
name,  when  it  was  only  intended  as  a  faithful  summary  of  his 
sentiments.  For  instance,  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  No 
more  blame  attaches  to  the  compiler  of  that  Creed  than  to  Cor- 
nelius Jausen  for  entitling  his  work  ''  Augustinus."  *  Nor  does 
the  ascription  of  a  wrong  name  destroy  the  whole  value  of  a  trea- 
tise. Euripides  may  not  be  the  author  of  the  **  Rhesus/'  Cicero 
pf  the  four  books  addressed  to  Herennius,  or  Tacitus  of  the  ''  Dia« 
k>gns  de  Oratoribus ;"  yet  who  doubts  that  these  are  productions 
of  the  several  ages  of  Euripides,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  and  in 
style  and  matter  not  altogether  unworthy  of  their  names.  In  the 
flame  manner  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  **  Liber  de 
Trinitate "  be  TertuUian's  or  Novatian's ;  it  is  beyond  doubt  a 
g«iuiiie  work  of  TertuUian's  age,  and  a  faithful  record  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  his  time.  Neither  has  it  been  found  that  the 
assigoment  of  doubtful  treatises  to  particular  authors  of  anti- 
quity has  impaired  the  credit  of  their  genuine  remains*  On  the 
contrary,  the  critical  separation  of  what  is  doubtful  or  spurious 
has  bad  the  effect  of  increasing  our  value  for  those  writings 
which  abide  the  test ;  we  gain  by  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
we  gain  an  author's  best  text  out  of  the  greatest  variety  of  perverted 

*  Tbc  conpil«r  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Fatbers/'  like  mmuj  others,  talks  loosely  on  the 
mbjcct  of  thb  Creed.  Wbetlier  it  was  written  by  Vigiliost  or  by  Hilary  of  Aries,  as 
WatefkpJ  teems  to  have  proved,  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  has 
■e  **  tporioos"  nark  upon  it.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  compiler  of  this  volume, 
ikoiigh  his  title  b  somewhat  ambitious;  his  design  is  good,  and  it  may  be  well  to  exhi- 
bit extracts  of  primitive  doctrine  even  through  the  medium  of  a  French  tranaktion 
done  into  English : 

"  Ut  caput  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere  signis, 
Ponitur  hie  imos  ante  tabella  pedes." 

Bat  m  a  work  that  "disdaims  the  character  of  theological  discussion,"  it  might  have 
been  well  to  abttaio  from  •  question  so  little  understood. 
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readings.  But  in  fact  it  has  happened  with  the  most  question- 
able works  of  the  ancient  churchy  as  with  the  most  debateable 
remnants  of  classical  literaturei — those  which  are  most  doubtful 
are  the  least  valuable,  and,  as  conscious  of  their  want  of  vforth, 
they  laj  claim  to  obscure  names.  And  as  it  matters  little  to  the 
credit  of  pure  antiquity  who  was  the  author  of  the  Orphic 
poems,  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  or  Manilius ;  so  it  is  nothing  to 
the  good  fame  of  Augustin,  Basil,  or  Chrysostom,  to  know  who 
was  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  or  when  he  wrote  his  mystical  rhap- 
sodies. 

The  only  proof  which  could  make  us  scruple  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  primitive  Fathers  would  be,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  themselves  abettors  of  such  frauds  as  they 
have  charged  upon  the  heretics  of  their  time ;  that  they  met  the 
forgeries  of  Valentine  and  Marcion,  of  the  Arians  and  Pelagians, 
widb  counter  forgeries  of  their  own.  But  then  this  would  prove 
too  much.  If  we  can  believe  that  such  arts  were  employed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  warrant  we  can  have  not  only  for  the  integ* 
rity  of  the  copies  of  any  Father  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which  were  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  DaiI16  attempts  to  esta- 
blish such  corruption  against  the  Fathers  by  a  passage  in 
Jerome,  where  he  describes  his  own  method  of  translating  from 
Origen,*  practised  also  by  Hilary  and  Eusebius  Vercellensis, 
taking  or  leaving  as  they  pleased,  and  altering  what  they  thought 
erroneous.  But  the  passage  proves  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  it  is  adduced  to  prove.  The  works  alluded  to  were,  pro- 
fossedly,  not  simple  translations;  the  plan  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  avowed ;  the  original  was  left  undisturbed ;  and  the 
words  of  Jerome  prove  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  he 
was  anxious  to  guard  against  such  a  misinterpretation. 

The  learned  Mosheim  has  a  severe  remark  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  he  offers  without  any  proof,  as  if  the  fact 
were  notorious;  it  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury : 

**  The  interests  of  virtue  and  true  religion  suffered  most  grievously  by 
a  monstrous  error  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  century, .  . .  that  it 
was  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when  by  that  means  the  interests  of 
the  Church  might  be  promoted.  This  erroneous  maxim  was  now  of 
long  standing )  it  had  been  adopted  for  some  ages  past,  and  had  pro- 
dnced  an  incredible  number  of  pious  frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detri- 
ment of  that  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  employed.  And  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  greatest  men,  and  most  eminent  saints  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection  of  this  corrupt  prin- 
ciple, as  will  appear  evidently  to  such  as  look  with  an  attentive  eye  into 

*  Epiif.  Izii.  •<)  Theopb.  Alextndr.  Daill^.  p.  66.  ed.  Meitaycr. 
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Umt  wrilings  and  actions.  We  wonid  willingly  except  from  thit 
Avgt  Ambme  and  Htlaiy,  Augostin,  Gregory  Nazianzen  aod  Jerome ; 
but  troth,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these  venerable  Father«» 
obliges  OS  Co  involve  them  in  the  general  accusation." — Maclame*s  TransL 
vol.  i.  p.  310. 

The  solemnity  of  this  charge  should  have  been  supported  by 
BomethiDg  aiore  than  the  vague  generality  of  its  terms.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  it  is  borrowed  from  Barbeyrac,  who 
had  attempted  something  more  specific  on  this  subject.  The 
moostrous  error  was  of  long  standing  too.  Did  it  originate  with 
(be  sincere  Polycarp  or  the  honest  Ignatius  ?  Against  several  of 
the  names  one  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  accusation 
can  be  made,  as  Hilaiy,  and  Nazianzen,  unless  he  be  accused  for 
a  love  he  had  to  that  shadow  of  a  lie,  chilled  poesy.  Cbrysostom 
is  left  out  by  accident  or  design  ;  yet,  whoever  has  read  the  trea- 
tise "  De  Sacerdotio/'  might  suspect  he  was  a  little  playfully  ad- 
dicted to  deceiving  a  friend  for  his  good.  But  Augustin's  dbc- 
trine  on  the  sin  of  lying  is  surely  of  that  gravity  and  strictness 
that  it  is  hard  to  fix  such  a  reproach  on  him.* 

When  Daill6  comes  to  speak  of  the  actual  errors  of  the  primitive 
Fathera,  if  we  set  aside  those  which  stand  on  various  readmgs,  and 
mistaken  numerals^  and  estimate  their  wrong  notions  of  geognh* 
phy  and  natural  history,  common  to  jail  the  ancient  writers,  at  no 
more  than  tbey  are  worth,  we  shall  find  little  to  persuade  us  to 
leooonce  their  aid  in  building  up  that  good  doctrine,  which  had 
grown  with  the  growth  and  become  linked  with  the  very  being  of 
their  souls,  f  A  little  patience  in  examining  the  passages 
quoted  will  often  show  us 'the  weakness  of  the  assailant.  For 
instance,  among  many  errors  imputed  to  Justin,  we  find  the  fol« 
lowing: 

"  1  pray  you  tell  me  out  of  what  part  of  God's  word  he  learnt  this 
doctrine,  *  that  all  those  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  tf  reason  were 
Christiaat,  notwithstanding  that  they  might  have  been  accounted 
Atheists ;  soch  as  were,  among  Xhe  Greeks,  Socrates,  Heraclitos,  and  the 
Bke;  and  among  the  barbarians,  Abraham,  and  Azarias/  &c.  repeating 
the  wuae  within  a  few  lines  afterwards  :  '  All  those  who  lived,  or  do  now 
live  mceordug  to  the  rule  qfreason^  are  Christians,  and  free  from  all  fear 
aid  distraction.'" — EngL  TransL  ii.  64.  Latin,  256. 

We  know  not  whether  such  criticism  as  this  has  led  many  zea- 

*  " NaBa  omaino cmoM  inveniri  posse cre<lator,  curio  rebos  talibos  meDtiendam  sit ; 
^■h4o imt ids0 til  m  doetriMm immtiendum  at,  ut ad  9am  ipiom quitquefaeiliui  perdu- 
ccTvr.   FncU  rnin  vel  leviter  dimimiU  aoetorttale  ▼eriuUs,  omoia  dtibia  remanebaat ; 

Eotsi  rm  ^credantnr,  tetieri  certa  non  potsont."    Augustin.  de  Mendacio,  §  i7. 


I,  "  CoDim  omnes  ooniom  opinioncs  omni  inodo  tenendum,  in  doctriua  n\t 
gMMus  mllo  modo  nentiendom.*'    Ad  Conscntinm,  f  95, 
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lous  persons  in  later  times  to  suppose  Justin  more  a  disciple  of 
Plato  than  of  Christ;  or  whether  it  is  an  opinion  that  fire  will 
not  burn  out  of  them,  that  Justin  wore  a  string  of  beads,  on  one  of 
which  he  made  the  prayer  **  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis  :"  but 
in  the  mean  time  we  will  venture  to  translate  the  passage  in 
full. 

''  Lest  any  sboald  accuse  us,  as  if  we  taught  that  all  men  who  lived 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  were  unaccountable  for  their  actions  (as 
being  without  any  divine  guidance)  ;  we  are  instructed  that  Christ  is 
the  first-bom  of  God,  being  the  Word,  of  whom  all  the  race  of  men 
partook  :  and  those  who  lived  according  to  the  light  given  to  them  by  the 
fVordf  were  Christians,  though  they  were  reputed  godless,  (as  the  per* 
secuted  Christians  of  Justin's  time ;)  as  was  the  case  with  Socrates  and 
Heraclitus  among  the  Greeks,  and  others  who  were  like  to  them  ; 
and  among  Barbarians,  Abraham,  and  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misael,  and 
Elias."*— Apol.  I.  Ixi.  pp.  97,  98,  ed.  Asbton. 

It  is  plain  that  the  true  meaning  of  Justin  is  here  suppressed, 
by  the  omission  of  the  clause  which  we  have  supplied :  bis  object 
is  to  answer  a  particular  objection,  coming  probably  from  per- 
sons who  supposed  him  to  deny  that  God  had  made  any  commu- 
nication of  himself  to  man  before  tiie  incarnation  of  Christ.  He 
answers  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  text  of  St.  John,  not  that  the 
old  Gentiles  "  could  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  they  pro- 
fessed," but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  strove  with  man  from  the 
Fall,  that  "  in  the  Word  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  And  in  proportion  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  light 
afforded  them,  they  were  partakers  of  Christ,  who  gave  them  all 
those  truths  of  natural  religion  or  moral  philosophy  which  they 
knew.t  In  this  sense,  and  no  further,  does  he  call  them  Chris- 
tians. If,  however,  the  name  seems  scarcely  allowable,  let  him 
explain  himself  by  another  passage : — 

*'  Whatever  at  any  time  the  old  philosophers  or  legislators  said  well 
or  truly  discovered,  they  worked  out  according  to  the  share  of  invention 
or  contemplation  given  them  by  the  Word :  but  since  they  knew  not  all 
the  things  of  the  Word,  which  is  Christ,  they  also  often  contradicted 
themselves.";!; — Apol.  II.  x.  p.  182. 

The  object  of  the  Apologies  of  Justin  being  '*  to  render  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  Gen- 
tile8,"§  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  allow  such  portions  of  truth 
as  be  found  among  them  a  prominent  place  in  his  discourse ;  to 

*  Th\Xfur*rw  itfrnrirenw  rau  eiw;  i7r«,  Aiytt  hra,  tZ  iw  yifoq  Mftiww  fAtvlfx** 

t  RoiD.  i.  19.    See  Mr.  Evans's  Biogr.  p.  159. 

X  'Otf-A  imxSc  &*t  i^iy(arro  $tai  ^^ftft, ....  uarH  Aiyou  ^If oc  iufietttf  km  BuffUf  Uri 
mnmBhra  mmnf  x*  r,  X. 
§  Biihop  of  Lincoln's  Jnstin,  p.  47. 
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adopt  their  philosophical  language,  in  speaking  to  philosophers^ 
as  St.  Paul  borrowed  the  verses  of  their  poets ;  but  he  shows 
them  how  the  truths  which  they  had  discovered  veiled  other 
deeper  truths,  and  that  their  language  was  capable  of  a  second 
and  more  spiritual  meaning.  This  was  not  to  philosophise 
Christianity,  but  to  Christianize  philosophy :  he  who  condemns 
SQcfa  a  course  of  argument,  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the 
spriogs  by  which  human  nature  is  directed ;  he  who  suspects  the 
siogle-hearted  martyr  of  compromising  the  truth  which  he  had 
learned,  sees  no  further  than  the  husk  of  his  discourse : — 

**  What  seemM  an  idol  hymn,  now  breathes  of  Thee, 
Tun'd  by  Faith's  ear  to  some  celestial  melody.** 

Of  the  same  false  doctrine  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  accused^ 
for  teaching  that ''  the  Gentiles,  before  Christ,  were  justified  by 
philosophy,  which  was  then/*  as  he  says,  "  necessary  for  them  to 
teach  them  righteousness,  but  is  now  only  useful  for  piety ;"  that 
philosophy  was  to  them  what  the  Law  was  to  the  Hebrews — a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ  ;*'  that  '*  the  Greeks  were 
jitstified  by  it  alone ;"  and  that  "  it  was  given  them  as  their  cove- 
nant, and  foundation  for  the  philosophy  which  is  in  Christ."* 

The  whole  gravamen  of  this  charge  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Daille's  Genevan  education.  Taking  the  word  hxou^w,  and 
its  cognates,  to  mean  nothing  but  forensic  justification,  he  im- 
putes to  Clement  what  Clement  never  dreamt  of;  it  being  self- 
eyjdent,  from  the  passages  adduced,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a 
moral  effect  produced  in  the  inner  man;  that  such  moral  phi- 
losophy as  Socrates  taught  was  their  best  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, and  was  a  stock  upon  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  could 
be  more  easily  engrafted.  That  those  who  lived  according  to 
the  rales  of  right  reason  were  not  so  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  outrageous  offenders  against  those  rules;  and  that  in 
this  sense  philosophy  was  to  them  what  the  Law  was  to  the  He- 
brews, it  is  surely  no  corrupt  philosophy  to  affirm. 

Irenaeus,  as  well  as  Clement,  is  charged  with  holding,  as  the 
Chnrch  of  England  also  holds,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  soul  ^  and  the  latter  for  that  interpretation  of  "  Christ's 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  which  Horsley  thought  it  not 
heretical  to  receive.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  pious  opinion 
rather  than  an  article  of  faith ;  but  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
belief,  which  many  pious  non-jurors  appear  to  have  entertainedi 
that  in  the  intermediate  state  the  soul  may  be  capable  of  receiv- 

*  Tbe  passages  in  the  original  are  chiefly,  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  99.  ''Hf  fuv  wv,  Vfo  rnc 
y»  Kafm  WMftunof,  f{c  ^uuuonWEXXwif  haytutU  ^iXwo^.   And  p.  117 1  xad*  iavrkt 
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ing  illuminatioD,  and  having  such  knowledge  imparted  to  it,  sis 
may  rectify  involuntary  errors,  and  prepare  it  for  a  fuller  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature. 

Dail]£,  holding  with  his  friend  David  Blondel,  had  excluded 
from  his  consideration  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  all  the  re-* 
mains  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  But  forgetting  his  resolution, 
when  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  striking  a  blow, 
he  calls  attention,  as  if  to  the  words  of  Ignatius,  to  an  epistle 
confessedly  of  much  later  date : — 

"  The  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  to  call  off  our  foith  and  affections  from 
such  things  as  they  consider  false  or  inexpedient,  speak  of  them  as 
altogether  horrible  and  destnictive :  *  If  any  one,'  says  Ignatius,  *  fasts 
on  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sabbath -day,  one  only  excepted,'  (meaning  Easter 
eve,)  '  he  crucifies  Christ  afresh.'  Who  does  not  shudder  at  such  tragi- 
cal expressions  ?  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  question  concerned 
the  very  foundation  of  Christianity  ?  And  yet  it  is  about  an  observance 
of  positive  law,  received,  as  is  geuerally  supposed,  only  in  one  part  of 
the  Church,  so  far  from  being  reckoned  necessary,  that  it  was  scarcely 
included  in  the  first  class  of  things  probable ;  and  which  now,  among 
the  members  of  the  Western  Church,  is  altogether  become  obso- 
lete."* 

It  is  singular  that  so  sceptical  an  inquirer  should  have 
quoted  this  as  a  sentence  of  Ignatius,  when,  of  the  practices 
condemned,  the  Saturday  Fast  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Marcion  half  a  century  after  the  martyr's  death,t  and  the  Sunday 
Fast  with  the  Manichasans  in  the  following  century.}  But  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  that  epistle,  the  intention  of  these  heretical 
fasts,  properly  understood,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  surprise 
at  the  vehemence  of  his  language.^ 

Such  are  a  few  specimens,  taken  casually,  from  the  criticisms 
of  this  once  celebrated  work.  The  effect  of  it  upon  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  continent  was  doubtless  unfavourable.  Calvin 
bad  treated  the  Fathers  with  little  courtesyj  and  Luther  had 
denied  the  possibility  of  eliciting  from  them  a  consistent  scheme 
of  scriptural  interpretation*  But  it  was  left  for  Daill6  to  give 
form  and  substance  to  those  disparaging  views  of  the  early 
Church,  which,  where  the  bond  of  Episcopacy  was  lost,  all  were 
loo  ready  to  entertain.  From  that  time  we  find  little  satisfaction 
in  the  notices  of  the  age  of  the  Fathers  by  the  most  respectable 
of  foreign  Protestants,  such  as  Beausobre,  Basnage,  and  La 

*  B.  i.  c.  viiL  p.  117.  ed.  Mettayer.  We  omit  for  the  present  all  refeFeoce  to 
Daill^'i  tuhtequent  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Ignatius,  which  drew  npon  him  the 
unanswerable  animadTersions  of  Bishop  Pearsuu. 

t  Epiphan.  Umr.  xlii.  c.  f .    See  Professor  Keble's  note  on  Hooker,  toI.  ii.  p.  535. 

I  Augottin.  ad  Caiolan.  Epist  zxzvi. 

$  See  Hooker,  v.  Uzii.  10;  Beveridge,  Cod.  Can.  lib.  ii.  viL  6, 7. 
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Crone :  with  tbe  mats  they  fell  into  neglect ;  the  learned  some- 
tunes  referred  to  them  as  stores  of  curious  research,  but  none 
took  them  for  guides  in  the  science  of  a  Christian  life.  The 
Anniniaiis  and  Calvinists,  however  different  in  other  points, 
agreed  in  this,  that  their  controversy  tended  still  further  to  ex- 
ciude  the  Tiew  of  primitive  doctrine. 

lo  England  the  depreciation  was  less  rapid.  The  Liturgy 
still  breathed  its  silent  influence;  and  the  pens  of  Hammond 
and  Pearaon,  and  afterwards  of  Bull  and  Waterland,  still  shamed 
an  indoleot  generation,  and  rebuked  the  rising  scepticism  of  their 
tine.  And  no  doubt  the  shock  which  the  English  Church  had 
received  kept  alive  the  flame  of  her  first  love,  and  made  her  wary 
of  rash  speculations  and  untried  systems.  It  was  not  till  half  a 
century  bad  past,  that  Whitby,  probably  now  tinctured  with  the 
Arianism  of  his  declining  years,  put  forth  his  **  Dissertatio  de 
Scripturarum  Interpretatione  secundum  Patres.''  In  this  trea- 
dse  seems  to  be  contained  the  first  formal  assertion  by  an  English 
divine,  that  to  take  the  primitive  writers  as  witnesses  of  Catholic 
truth  was  against  the  sense  of  our  Sixth  Article.  But  the  object 
with  which  this  assertion  was  made  is  evident  from  the  title  of 
the  third  division  of  his  book,  **  Non  posse  controversias  de  S. 
Tri$niaie  motas,  ex  Patribus,  Conciliis,  aut  Traditione  veri  Ca* 
tkolica  definiri."  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Whiston 
started  bis  absurd  fancy,  that  Athanasius  had  mutilated  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  by  removing  such  passages  as  were  incon* 
Mstent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  N icene  Creed. 

Barbeyrac,  whose  bias  was  sufficiently  strong,  speaks  of  this 
treatise  of  Whitby's  in  high  terms  of  eulogy :  "  Ceux  qui  ne  con- 
mnsteni  pas  encore  les  Pires,  trouveront  dans  ce  livre  un  si  grand 
Dombre  de  fausses  explications,  et  d'erreurs  de  toutes  les  sortes ; 
qu'ils  enseront£tonnez,etqu'ils  ne  pourront  comprendre  comment 
on  ose  tant  respecter  et  admirer  de  tels  ^crivains.''*  More  im- 
partial judges  have  seen  its  shallowness ;  and  lament  it  as  one  of 
those  acts  by  which  its  author  impaired  the  credit  of  his  earlier 
writings.  It  seems  never  to  have  attracted  much  notice  in  this 
country.  But  the  general  increase  of  Arminianism  first,t  and 
afterwards  the  degenerate  tone  of  morals,  had  made  the  old  learning 
almost  disappear ;  and  when  the  base  stuff  of  Middleton  and  Jortin 
came  forth,  it  may  seem  that  the  destroyer's  task  was  almost  done. 

The  work  of  Barbeyrac  himself,  ''  De  la  Morale  des  Pdres,** 

* 

*  Monlfl  dei  Peres,  c.  vii.  d. 

t  What  kind  of  theology  ooold  be  eipeeled  in  England,  when  ttndenls  were  directed 
to  learn  tbe  tjstem  of  their  Cliorch  between  Turretin  and  Uroborch,  or  to  oppose  tlie 
nrors  of  Popery  with  such  a  religion  of  negatives  as  niajf  be  found  in  Tdiotson*s 
"  Rale  of  Faith  V*    See  Bennet's  Directions,  &c. 
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has  been  noticed  by  Warburton  and  others  with  somewhat  more 
respect  than  it  deserves.  It  is  indeed  no  better  than  what  Water- 
land  calls  it,  "  a  Satire  upon  the  Fathers/'  often  in  a  style  of 
open-mouthed  invective,  not  without. proofs  of  a  corrupt  mind 
and  impure  imagination.  The  morality  of  the  Fathers  has  little 
to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  the  morality  of  such  as  Barbeyrac. 
With  the  reckless  self-sufficiency  peculiar  to  persons  of  this  class^ 
he  regards  neither  times  nor  circumstances ;  but  judges  of  the 
doctrine  of  Justin  or  Tertullian,  as  if  they  had  been  living  in  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  sitting  in  the  eas^  chair  of  a 
Groningen  Professor.  The  following  are  the  terms  m  which  he 
accuses  TertuUian  of  denying  to  Christians  the  right  of  self- 
defence  against  an  unjust  aggressor : — 

''  £st-il  possible,  que,  dans  on  Traite  entier  fait  exprls  sur  ce  snjet, 
et  qui  paroit  un  des  plus  travaillez  de  ce  Fere,  (the  treatise  '  De  Pa- 
tientid,')  il  n'eCit  pas  dit  un  seul  mot,  ponr  pr^venir  les  impressioDS  que 
Tidee  qu'il  donne  de  la  Patience  Cbretienne  devoit  faire  d'abord  sur 
Tesprit  de  ses  lecteurs?  Quoiqu'il  ne  faille  pas  attendre  des  anciens 
Docteurs  de  TEglise,  et  sur  tout  de  celai-ci,  toute  Texactitude  d'un 
Moraliste,  .  .  .  .  je  n'ai  garde  de  croire  TertuUien  si  stupide,  ou  si 
emporie  par  son  feu  Africain,  qu'il  n'ait  pas  vd  que  la  Patience,  qu*il 

exige  d'un  Chretien,  est  absolumeot  sans  bornes *  Celui,'  dit-il, 

'  qui  n*a  pas  le  courage  de  souffrir  qu*on  lui  fasse  perdre  quelque  chose 
ou  par  un  larcin,  ou  par  un  enlevement  de  vive  force,  ....  pourra-t-il 
aisement  ou  de  bon  coeur,  se  voler  lui-m^me,  pour  faire  raum6ne  ?'^ 

To  say  nothing  of  the  positive  conclusion  here  drawn  from  ne- 
gative premises, — for  it  is  only  from  his  silence  that  he  argues 
TertuUian  to  have  thought  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  unlaw- 
ful^— did  the  critic  never  hear  that  to  the  persecuted  Christiana 
all  such  appeal  was  precluded  ?  That  the  treatise  *'  De  PatientiSL'* 
was  written  at  a  time  of  persecutioUi  the  words  which  follow  in 
the  next  chapter  might  have  shown  him:  ''Ipsam  animam,  ipsum- 
que  corpus,  in  seculo  isto  expositum  omnibus  ad  injuriam  geri- 
mus;  ejusque  injuris  patientiam  subimus:  minorum  delibera- 
tione  laedemur?  Absit  a  servo  Dei  tale  inquinamentum,  ut 
patientia,  majoribus  tentationibus  prseparata^  in  frivolis  excidat."i' 
The  ancient  moralist  knew,  better  than  his  modern  censor,  that 
human  nature  will  rebel  under  petty  wrongs,  when  it  does  not 
shrink  from  open  violence.  No  doubt  it  was  at  such  times 
often  necessary  to  exhort  thosci  whose  constancy  was  prepared 
for  fiercer  trials,  "  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods/' 
But  if  Tertullian's  African  blood  had  carried  him  so  far  as  to 
hold  tlie  absurd  notion  Barbeyrac  imputes  to  him, — that  it  was 

*  Morale  del  Piret,  vi.  95,  M ;  TertuUitn,  De  FatienOA,  vii. 
De  Pfttientw.  tui. 
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anlawful  to  use  any  kind  of  self-defence,  he  would  never  have 
written  his  Apology. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  acquit  this  critic  of  the  primitive 
morals  of  more  deliberate  misrepresentation,  where  he  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  usury ;  especially  as 
his  studies  in  ancient  law  must  have  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  tilings,  the  licensed  prey  of  man  on  man,  under 
the  Roman  empire.  ^'  C'est  une  des  choses/'  however,  says  he, 
"  qui  montre  le  plus  palpablement  la  crasse  ignorance  des  P^res 
de  I'Eglise,  et  de  leurs  apologistes,  en  fait  de  droit  naturel  et  de 
morale.***  His  main  proof  is  founded  on  a  passage  from  Lac- 
taotius,  in  which,  he  says,  ''  il  condamne  absolument  le  pr&t  i 
osttre,  et  le  regarde  comme  une  esp6ce  de  larcin,** 

The  passage  is  in  Div.  Institut.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xviii.  '*  Pecuniam 
M  quam  crediderit/'  says  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  practice  of 
a  Christian  in  his  time,  "  non  accipiet  usuram  ;  ut  et  beneficium 
sit  incolume,  quod  succurrit  necessitati,  et  abstineat  se  prorsus 
alieoo.  In  hoc  enim  genere  officii  debet  suo  esse  contentus, 
qoem  oporteat  aliis  ne  proprio  quidem  parcere,  ut  bonum  facial; 
plus  autem  accipere  quam  dederit,  injustum  est ;  quod  qui  facit, 
vmdiator  est  quodammodo,  et  ex  alterius  necessitate  prsedatur." 
Here  it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  philosopher  had  in  view  a  case 
of  Christian  duty,  a  loan  furnished  to  supply  a  brother's  need  ; 
it  has  DO  bearing  upon  the  question  of  lending  a  sum  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  profitable  investment.  The  spirit  of  Christian  bro- 
therhood forbids  to  take  advantage  of  a  brother  in  distress, 

'*  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  from  a  friend.'* 

To  take  interest  in  such  a  case,  he  says«  would  be  little  better 
than  robbery.  If  this  view  of  it  appears  harsh,  let  us  remember 
the  stern  virtue  of  Pagan  Rome.  '^  Majores  enim  nostri,"  says 
old  Cato,  "  sic  habuerunt,  et  ita  in  legibus  posuerunt,  furem  da- 
pli  condemnariffaneratorem  quadrupli:  pejorem  civem  existima- 
nint  foeneratorem,  quam  furem. "f 

Far  different  from  this  rude  simplicity  was  the  state  of  bor- 
rower and  lender  under  the  decline  of  Rome;  when  no  salutary 
bw  checked  the  oppression  of  avarice,  and  the  despair  of  suffer- 
ing multitudes  sometimes  shook  the  state  to  its  centre.^  The 
Roman  custom  of  debtor  and  creditor  was,  indeed,  marked 
by  a  savage  ferocity,  which  no  heart  impressed  with  Christian 
feelings  could  behold  without  horror.  When  Basil  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  children  of  a  thriftless  parent  sold  in  the  market 

•  Monk  des  Piret,  is.  6.  t  Cato  De  Re  But tica,  init. 

I  Tadtof,  Amial.  tU  16, 17. 
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for  their  father's  debt,  what  wonder  that  he  should  compare  the 
lender,  exacting  his  monthly  interest,  to  the  demon  of  lunar  mad- 
ness, vexing  his  victim  at  the  changes  of  the  moon.* 

Still  it  is  not  clear  that  in  dieir  condemnation  of  usurious  prac- 
tices, the  Fathers  meant  to  condemn  all  beneficial  employment 
of  a  Christian's  private  wealth.  What  the  law  of  Justice  demands 
is  surely  not,  as  Barbeyrac  would  have  it,  that  every  man  should 
be  free  **  d'accorder  son  propre  bien  4  telles  conditions  que  bon 
lui  semble:''  but  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  lending  it  out 
for  as  much  and  not  more  than  it  is  worth.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  usury  laws,  not  yet  abolished,  and  hitherto  found  necessary  in 
all  well-governed  states,  to  protect  the  lender  while  he  does  not 
bargain  for  a  usurious  rate  of  interestj  beyond  the  average  increase 
of  his  capital  otherwise  employed.  As  far  as  the  Fathers  speak 
specifically  on  the  subject,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other  view 
of  usury.  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  prohibits  the  clergy 
from  lending  on  interest  ff  but  the  interest  specified  is  the  cen-^ 
tesima,  and  the  fifty  per  cent.  (iJ^ioXm;  rixoi)  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce, condemned  also  in  a  strong  passage  by  Jerome,];  and  after- 
wards reduced  by  a  law  of  Justinian  to  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  centesima  to  the  whole.  Where  the  laws  allowed  even  so 
high  a  rate  as  this,  it  cannot  but  appear  that  the  Church  did 
right  to  exert  her  vigilance  to  keep  her  children  within  the  licence 
of  the  statute ;  and  this  end  it  was  well  to  secure,  if  it  could  be 
done  by  no  other  means,  by  forbidding  them  to  lend  on  interest 
at  all. 

It  cannot  but  strike  a  reader  of  this  satirical  censor,  that  almost 
all  his  objections  are  against  the  excess  of  moral  extravagances  in 
the  Fathers,  not  for  the  defect  of  right  principles.  His  narrow 
line  and  rule  applied  to  their  pages  of  glowing  eloquence  remind 
one  forcibly  of  Madame  de  Stael's  twofold  division  of  humanity, 
'^  ceux  qui  sentent  Tenthousiasme,  et  ceux  qui  le  meprisent.** 
Where  he  is  most  candid,  he  judges  of  them  as  the  stage-critic, 
who  measured  Garrick's  tragic  pauses  by  looking  only  at  his  stop- 
watch. 

The  treatise  of  Barbeyrac,  moreover,  abounds  with  dishonest 
quotations.     It  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  following : — 

*' Justin  parle  de  ceux  d'entre  les  Chretiens  qiu  u  denonfotentj  el  s'al- 
latent  eux-mimet  qffrir  au  niartyre :  niais  bien  loin  de  doouer  aucun 
indice  qa*il  desapprouve  ce  zele  outre,  on  peut  inferer  qu*il  Tapprouve  de 
ce  qu*il  dit  dans  un  de  ces  passages.  II  se  propose  cette  objection  :  *  On 
nous  dira  peut-^tre  ;  Puisque  vous  voulez  tant  mourir,  pour  aller  4  Dieu, 
tuez^vous  tous  vous-m6ines,  et  ne  donnez  plus  d'occupation  Si  nos  tribu- 

*  Basil.  Homil.  in  Ps.  siv.  (it.)  t  CoocU.  Nic  Cmi.  ztU. 

%  Comment,  in  £8ekiel,  ▼!.  17. 
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Dsox/  Que  repond  Justin  k  un  tel  raisonnement  ?  II  ne  nie  point  le 
htitt  01  ne  bi4me  Taction ;  il  se  contente  de  nier  la  consequence.  '  La 
raisoQ,'  dit-il,  '  ponrquoi  nous  ne  donnons  pas  la  mort  a  nous-niemes, 
c'est  que  nous  avons  appris  que  Dieu  n'a  pas  cre6  le  monde  en  vain,  mais 
poor  Tamonr  du  genre  buniain,  &c."  ...  On  peut  inferer  de  la, 
(jue  JostiQ  ne  regardoit  pas  uu  Chretien  com  me  veritablement  cause  de 
ia  mort,  lorsque,  par  un  dfsir  mal  regli  du  martyre^  il  s'y  va  offrir  de 


Will  it  be  believed  that  the  whole  of  this  charge  is  founded  on 
the  suppression  of  a  little  clause  in  the  first  sentence  referred  to, 
*'  That  no  man  may  say/'  says  Justin,  ^'  Kill  yourselves  and  go  to 
God,  and  do  not  give  us  the  trouble,  I  will  state  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  this,  and  also  why,  when  questioned  at  your  tribunals, 
wefearUsih/  confess  that  we  are  ChristiansJ'-f  He  has  just  been 
speaking  of  the  case  of  liucius,  a  Roman  martyr,  who  had  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  prefect,  not  to  denounce  himself,  but  to 
intercede  for  a  Christian  mend;  but,  being  himself  questioned  by 
die  prefect,  had  confessed  that  he  also  was  a  Christian,  and  shared 
the  death  appointed  for  his  friend.  This  is  all  that  Justin  defends: 
he  says  nothmg  in  approval  of  a  voluntary  self-accusation ;  but 
he  did  not  bold  that  the  denial  of  their  Christian  profession, 
when  they  were  "  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,"  was  one  of 
diose  ''menteries  innocentes,"  which  his  censor  believes  the 
Fathers  to  have  generally  approved .j;  His  criticisms  are  equally 
candidy  iH^here  he  calls  Cyprian  to  account  for  the  same  ill-regU' 
lated  desire  of  marti/rdom.% 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  flippant  Remarks  of  Jortin,  the 
controversy  on  the  Fathers  had  been  lulled  in  a  deep  repose. 
The  few  gentle  spirits,  who  loved  the  primitive  ways  and  order, 
and  the  forms  of  primitive  consent,  pursued  their  course  undis- 
turbed by  the  strife  of  tongues ;  but  among  all  the  currents  of 
popular  doctrine,  there  was  none  which  turned  the  public  attention 
to  the  forgotten  article  of  Faith,  "  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.'*  The  time  has  now  come,  we  confidently 
trust,  ivhen  we  may  look  for  the  revival  of  better  principles  and 
deeper  knowledge.  The  venerable  men,  who  have  seen  what 
"  the  glory  of  the  first  house  "  was,  have  lived  to  see  a  love  for  the 
old  theology  revive.  The  ''  Library  of  the  Fathers "  is  in  the 
hands  of  editors,  whose  names  are  a  warrant  for  a  judicious  and 
faithfal  restoration  of  the  stores  of  antiquity.     "  The  lutcknied 

*  Morale  det  Pere«,  ii.  8. 

t*Ov»;  If  /M  TK  ii«>  name  lut  iovrovc  ^vnuTturtf  iroff ulr0i  tihi  weua  riv  eior,  m2  hfJiXv 

•fiA«yrwf49.3  A  pot.  II.  iw,p,  167,  cd.  Ashton.     Barbeyrac  appends  the  passage  to 
hn  tc&t,  with  the  omission  of  the  claiife  between  bnM^kets. 
:  Monie  dcs  P&ras,  xiv.  7.  $  Ibid.  Tiii.  4/0,  cte. 
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rule  of  Vinceutius/'  as  Dr.  Hampden  calls  it»  is  again  heard  of 
in  the  Oxford  schools ;  and  long  may  it  animate  the  scene  where 
Ridley  first  called  it  to  his  aid  ! 

Of  regular  assailants  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  we  now  hear  of 
none,  or  none  of  any  name  and  reputation.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
Mr.  William  Osburn,  of  Leeds,  we  believe,  who  has  put  forth  a 
full  volume  on  the  "  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Apostolical  and 
Early  Fathers ;''  and,  indeed,  he  has  picked  so  many  holes  ia 
their  tattered  garments,  that  how  they  will  ever  be  mended  to 
his  satisfaction  cannot  be  imagined.  He  is  an  opponent  too,  of 
whom  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  no  novice  in  the  science  of  dispute. 

"  Well  hath  he  learnt  the  grammar,  and  the  logic 
And  rhetoric  of  debate ;  his  method  all 
Drawn  out  in  tables  and  in  scales,  shall  make  you 
Able  to  quarrel  at  a  straw's  breadth  by  moonlight." 

No  Pharisee  could  be  more  angry  at  a  false  measure  in  his 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  than  Mr.  Osburn  with  the 
Fathers  for  not  adapting  their  words  and  phrases  to  the  capacity 
of  his  peculiar  sensorium.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  this  would 
have  been  a  difficult  task.  St.  Hermas  has  said,  in  Wake's 
translation,  p.  393,  '^God  is  not  as  men,  mindful  of  the  injuries 
he  has  received  ;  but  he  forgets  injuries,  and  has  compassion  upon 
his  creature  :"*  a  passage  of  which  Mr.  Osburn  observes,  "  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  display  more  consummate  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  but  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Christianity.''  '*  We  deny/'  says  he,  '*  that  the  sinner  has  any 
ground  of  hope  in  the  badness  of  the  Divine  memory :  God  does 
not,  cannot,  forget  any  thing."t  Only  imagine  what  a  ferment 
would  have  been  raised  in  Mr.  Osburn's  mind,  had  he  for  the 
first  time  read  in  some  ancient  Father  the  solemn  words  of  the 
new  Covenant,  *^  Their  sins  and  their  initj[uities  will  I  remem- 
ber NO  MORE." 

That  we  may  not,  however,  be  accused  of  unfairness  to  the 
latest  censor  of  the  Fathers,  we  will  take  the  first  passage  which 
presented  itself  on  opening  his  volume  ;  he  is  accusing  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers  of  claiming  an  inspiration  for  their  writings : — 

"  Tbey  mistook,'*  says  be,  **  their  own  mental  emotions  for  the  im- 
pulses of  inspiration.  St.  Barnabas  conclades  his  well-known  comment 
Upon  the  ceremonial  law,  thus  : — '  But  how  should  'we  know  all  this, 
and  understand  it?  We,  understanding  aright  the  commandment, 
speak  08  the  Lord  would  have  us.     Wherefore  he  has  circumcised  our 

*  Hcrroas,  lib.  ii.  roand.  ix.  On  com  paring  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek  of  Antiocbus, 
it  urill  be  seen  tliat  Mr.  Osburn's  examination  did  not  extend  to  the  originals.  The 
vrords  are  "  immemor  injuriarum,"  and  »fMnmtuM9tt  neither  of  which  expresses  simply 
an  act  of  memory. 

t  Doctrinal  Errors,  &g»»  p.  ISO. 
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tan  and  oar  hearts,  that  we  might  know  these  things.*  This  bold 
iTowal  of  inspiration  is  made  in  favour  of  a  tissue  of  obscenity  and  ah" 
tnrdky  which  Kould  disgrace  the  Hindoo  mythology :  though  in  the  same 
epistle  the  writer  entirely  disclaims  it  for  the  pious  and  scriptural  train 
of  remsontng  with  which  he  commences. 

"  Ignalios  makes  a  similar  general  disclaimer  of  inspiration.  He  ex- 
perienced DO  necessity  for  it  so  long  as  his  sentiments  were  in  accord- 
aaee  with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  when  he  inculcates  his  wild 
extravegoMi  notions  of  subjection  to  the  Christian  hierarchy,  he  becomes 
inured.  '  Some  would  ha?e  deceived  me  according  to  the  flesh ;  but 
the  Sprit  being  from  God  is  not  deceived.  I  cried  while  I  was  among 
jon,  I  spake  with  a  loud  voice.  Attend  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  pres- 
bytery, and  to  the  deacons.  Now  some  supposed  that  I  spake  as  fore- 
KctDg  Che  division  that  should  come  among  you  ;  but  He  is  my  witness 
for  whom  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  nothing  from  any  man ;  but  the 
spirit  spake,  saying  on  this  wise.  Do  nothing  without  the  bishop." 

*'  The  mental  process,*'  says  Mr.  Osbum,  ''by  which  these  good  men 
were  ddoded  is  not  very  difficult  to  analyze  3  both  were  evidently  con- 
fcioiis  tbsit  the  doctrines  they  advanced  did  not  rest  upon  a  very  firm 
basis  of  Scriptoral  authority :  but  they  nevertheless  entertained  towards 
them  iiai  kmdly  parental  prepossession^  against  which  every  one  who  com- 
wds  Ms  thoughts  to  writing  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard;  they  were  elated 
with  ike  idea  of  having  struck  out  something  clever  aad  original,  and  this 
cflsotioQ  thej  mistook  for  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  Ploly  Ghost.*' 
"Doctrinal  Errors,  ^c,  pp.  25,  26. 

We  shall  say  oothing  to  Mr.  Osbum's  notions  of  Hindoo  my- 
thology, wishing  him  only  an  ounce  of  civet,  to  sM'eeten  his  imagi- 
nation :  nor  to  his  notions  of  subjection  to  the  Christian  hierarchy ; 
— ^it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  enter  into  his  constitutional  system. 
Bnt  we  must  beg  of  him  to  look  with  us  at  the  text  of  these  two 
Fathers,  lest  he  should  go  on,  like  Judge  Minos,  to  sentence  first, 
mod  then  to  hear* 

The  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  so  far  from  claiming  a 
private  inspiration  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  speak  of 
himself  individually  atalL  He  is  speaking  of  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, as  being  abfe  to  see  a  typical  sense  in  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  the  Jews  could  not  see ;  a  sense  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  would  point  out  generally  to  any  attentive  reader,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  further  application  of  the  principle  to 
those  things  enumerated  by  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Those 
who  received  the  Christian  Scriptures  saw  how  the  ceremonial 
law  was  **  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ;"  the  Jews  could 
not. 

''  How  should  they,**  says  the  primitive  writer,  "  understand  or  com- 
prehend these  things}"  (not  "  we,**  as  Mr.  Osbum  has  it  from  Wake). 
"  We  Christians,  rightly  understanding  the  commandments  of  the  cere- 
■looial  law,  speak  of  them  as  the  Lord  intended  them ;  for  this  reason  He 
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has  circumcised  oar  ears  and  oor  hearts,  that  we  may  understand  these 
things."* 

That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  evident  from  what  is 
said  a  little  before  in  the  same  epistle,  where  he  has  been  enlarg- 
ing on  the  typical  sense  of  the  Jewish  sin<*offering« : — 

'*  The  ceremonies  there  used,"  he  says,  "  are  clear  to  ns,  but  dark  ami 
obscnre  to  them  :  becanse  they  have  not  beard  the  voice  oJF  the  Lord.'*-|' 

As  to  Ignatius,  he  not  only  does  not  claim  inspiration  in  the 
passage  quoted,  but  actually  disclaims  it  in  that  very  passage : — 
let  us  see  : — 

^*  Though  some,'*  he  says,  ''  wished  to  deceive  me  according  to  the 
flesh,  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  of  God  :  for  it  *'  knoweCh 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,"  and  "reproveth  the  secrets  of 
the  heart.'*  I  cried  out  while  I  was  with  you,  I  spoke  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Give  heed  to  the  bishop,  to  the  presbytery,  and  the  deacons.'    Some 
suspected  me  of  saying  these  words  becanse  I  had  known  beforehand 
that  there  was  a  spirit  of  division  manifested  by  some.    But  He  is  my 
witness  for  whom  I  am  in  bonds,  that  I  knew  it  not  from  any  living 
man.    But  the  Spirit  preached  by  me,  sa3ring,  *  Do  nothing  without  the 
bishop  ;  "  keep  your  body  as  the  temple  of  God  ;  love  unity ;  avoid  divi- 
sions ;  be  ye  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  He  is  of  his  Father."  I, 
therefore,  did  my  own  part  only  as  a  man  who  was  prepared  to  preserve 
unity."t 

It  is  plain  that  the  good  bishop  here  pretends  to  no  inspira- 
tions—on the  contrary,  he  declares  that  he  spoke  as  a  man,  taking 
only  such  topics  as  it  became  a  ruler  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  one  who  tendered  its  prosperity  to  insist  upon ;  but  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  some  Christians  still  believe  to  breathe  upon 
the  ministrations  of  the  word  which  He  gave,  directed  his  preach- 
ing to  an  application  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  himself.  It 
is  a  passage  which  may  seem  to  magnify  the  ordinance  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  the  ^'  parental  prepossession "  felt  by  an  author  who 
has  "  struck  out  something  clever/'  be  it  where  it  may,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  text  of  Ignatius. 

After  this  specimen  of  two  mis-translations  on  his  first  page, 
the  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  we  may  leave  Mr. 
Osbum  to  go  on  cursing  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor;  he  may  be 
considered  to  be  hors  de  combat,  as  far  as  concerns  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fathers. 

Enough,  indeed,  has  been  said  to  show  the  ease  with  which 

*  Barnab.  Epist.  z.  ad  fin.     nodfv  Inthwt  raSir*  ventf-ai,  «.  r.  K 

t  Epitt.  Bamab.  viii^  ad  fin. 

t  j^ht,  ad  Philadelpb.  vii.  In  the  words,  «c  w^iHrm  th  fiMfWfih  ream,  Ignatiaa 
does  not  mean  that  they  taspected  him  of  foreknowing  some  future  event  by  a  prophe- 
tic reTelation»  as  Wake  somewhat  absnidly  takes  it,  but  of  being  infbrnied  befbre  his 
comlog  to  Philadelphia  of  the  aetnal  state  of  the  Church  there. 
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minds  of  a  certain  bias  will  admit  the  most  preposterous  charges 
against  those  whose  memory  they  do  not  love.  Bnough,  we  hope, 
to  show,  that  there  are  no  reasons  yet  urged  of  sufficient  weight  to 
make  us  think  the  ancients  are,  like  the  superannuated  Romans,* 
to  be  thnist  off  from  the  bridge  end,  or  all  to  be  exported  to 
America,  where  our  brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
noderstand  their  value.  We  wish  this  humble  effort  might  serve 
to  remove  some  portion  of  the  unhappy  jealousies  that  still  pre- 
vail ;  that  it  might  first  of  all  direct  the  eyes  of  Churchmen  to  see 
where  the  hidden  power  of  the  Church  of  England  lies,  that  her 
defenders  may  not  go  forth  to  the  contest  with  armour  that  they 
have  not  proved,  nor  rob  themselves  of  those  essential  graces,  which 
are  to  them  not  the  marks  of  comeliness,  but  the  secret  of  their 
strength.  And,  after  taking  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  as 
die  sare  guide  to  all  fundamental  truth,  that  they  may  not  think 
acorn  of  those  who  have  committed  it  to  faithful  records,  who, 
though  men  of  like  frailty  with  themselves,  yet  witnessed  unto 
blood  the  good  confession  m  times  more  perilous,  or  who,  when 
the  churches  first  had  any  space  of  rest,  laboured  to  make  known 
the  way  of  righteousness  with  a  zeal  and  diligence  which  no  later 
age  has  equalled.  Let  it  be  considered  how  little  we  should 
know  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  without  the  works  of 
Origen,  of  Tertullian,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Basil,  of  Hilary,  of 
Augmtin,  and  of  Jerome.  Is  it  not  a  fact  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  the  Reformation  itself  received  its  impulse  from  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  Fathers  ? — that  this  arsenal  supplied 
Ridley  and  Cranmer  with  those  good  weapons  whose  etherial 
temper  forced  falsehood  to  disclose  itself  in  its  own  likeness? 
And  is  it  not  some  solace,  amidst  the  changes  of  an  uncertain 
world,  to  have  communion  in  the  ways  of  truth  with  the  spirits 
of  jost  men  made  perfect,  to  know  that  we  are  not  without  a 
centre,  but  part  of  one  great  system  revolving  round  that  Sun, 

"  Whither  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairmg,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light/* 

Rooted  and  grounded  in  these  studies  the  Christian  student  finds 
a  depth  and  compass  in  the  divine  word,  far  different  from  the 
•hiftmg  interpretations  learnt  in  the  diluted  theology  of  later 
days  :  be  can  range  at  liberty  in  large  pastures,  undisturbed  by 
the  watchwords  of  party,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  waters  of  com* 
fort,  which  come  down  fresh  and  pure  through  soils  nurtured 
the  springs  of  the  Eternal  Fountain. 


*  *'  Video  ooocdaa,  pni  oorii  libeUii,  Tetatet  auctoras  fas tidiro  in  tanturo,  ut  et 
et  HicroojiBOis,  velat  lexamarios,  quod  est  in  pTOTerbio,  de  ponte  detor- 
juiaeaL^-JErMmiu,  Pntf.in  Hilar. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng-- 
land  to  the  Revolution,  1688.  By  Thomas  Vowler  Short,  B.D., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Rector  of  King's  Worthy,  Hants. 
2  Vols.     Oxford. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Orme.    2  Vols.     8vo. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Orme.     Svo. 

An  impartial  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  country  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  still  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  Southey  has  done  much  in  his  admirable  work;  but 
the  absence  of  all  references  to  authorities  detracts  considerably 
from  the  value  of  his  excellent  performance.  This  circumstance 
has  also  afforded  a  handle  for  cavil  to  the  enemies  of  our  Church, 
who  hesitate  not,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  which  we  sin- 
cerely regreti  to  impugn  the  truth  of  his  statements.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Short,  though  valuable  as  an  abstract,  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  equal  to  his  well-earned  reputation  in  the  university  of 
which  he  is  a  distinguished  ornament.  Dissenting  writers,  from 
Neal  down  to  Mr.  Orme,  have  dwelt  largely  in  their  respective 
works  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country ;  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  have,  by  their  combined  efforts,  endeavoured  to 
represent  Dissent  in  the  most  attractive  light,  they  have  not  failed 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  most  surprising  uniformity  of  consent, 
to  misrepresent  and  abuse  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  it  is  through  such  distorted  mediums 
that  the  dissenting  community  are  accustomed  to  receive  their 
impressions  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period.  Neal's 
prejudices  and  uncandid  statements  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  are  notorious;  and  the  man  who 
forms  his  estimate  of  the  characters  and  proceedings  of  the 
bishops  and  others  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  the  first  Charles,  from  his  pages,  will  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions totally  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  history.  Yet  by  many 
persons  Neal  is  quoted  and  appealed  to  as  an  impartial  historian. 
The  man  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  during  the  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  accession  of  James  I.,  must  consult  the 
accurate  and  laborious  Strype,  who  was  too  honest  not  to  state 
facts  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  whose  labours  are  a  rich 
mine  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret that  no  one  has  been  found  to  collect  and  arrange  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  subsequent  reigns  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 
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The  controversies  between  the  Papists  and  the  Church,  as  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  Puritans,  would,  if  detailed  with  can* 
dour  and  impartiality,  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical history.  To  the  controversies  alluded  to  might  be  added 
tlie  disputes  among  those  various  sects  into  which  the  body  of  the 
Puritans  became  divided  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  first 
Charles.  The  controversies  of  any  particular  period  not  only 
mark  its  character,  but  are  a  kind  of  landmark  to  the  historian  in 
his  researches.  Ample  materials  might  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  the  period  to  which  we  allude :  the  works  of 
Jewel  and  others  at  and  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
open  a  copious  source  of  information  on  the  Romish  controversy ; 
while  those  of  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  may  be  consulted  with 
equal  advantage  on  those  questions  on  which  the  Church  and  the 
Paritans  were  at  issue.  Almost  every  half-century  has  been 
marked  or  characterized  by  its  peculiar  controversy,  which,  though 
BOW  forgotten,  was  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  time ;  and  which, 
though  devoid  of  interest  to  general  readers,  must  be  thoroughly 
nnderstood  by  those  who  would  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the. 
sute  of  religion.  The  puritanical  controversy  might  indeed  be 
brought  to  bear  with  considerable  effect  on  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It  is  the  custom  with  the 
latter  to  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  the  congregational  system, — the 
ftjstem  adopted  by  all  the  numerous  sections  into  which  Dissenters 
are  divided  ;  they  boldly  affirm  that  no  other  mode  was  practised 
in  the  Church  prior  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Experience 
proves  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  secure  the  belief  of  the  multi- 
tude in  any  particular  statements  as  the  assumption  of  a  bold  and 
fearless  tone :  and  of  the  truth  of  this  position  our  dissenting 
writers  seem  fully  aware ;  knowing  that  by  the  multitude  strong 
assertions  are  taken  for  arguments,  and  that  the  greater  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  assertions  are  made,  the  greater  credit  do 
they  obtain  with  superficial  observers.  It  must  be  total  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  or  a  total  disregard  to  truth,  that  leads  the  Dis- 
inters to  claim  such  high  antiquity  for  their  system ;  nor  can  any 
other  reasons  be  assigned  for  the  universal  reception  of  such  erro- 
neous statements  among  the  members  of  the  dissenting  commu- 
nity. Congregationalism,  or  the  independency  of  each  congrega- 
tion, was  certainly  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age  ;  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Church  during  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  subse- 

3uent  to  the  death  of  Christ;  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  until 
lobinson.  Brown,  A  ins  worth,  and  others,  separated  from  their 
puritanic  brethren ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  those  excesses  which 
arose  after  the  Reformation ;  and  though  now  universally  prac- 
tised among  modern  Dissenters,  it  was  denounced  by  the  Puritans 

KO.  XLV. — ^JAN.  1838.  E 
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even  as  a  dangerous  heresy.  It  has  not,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertions of  Dissenters,  any  more  foundation  in  Scripture  or  anti- 
?|uity  than  those  other  novehies  of  the  same  period  which  sprang 
rom  the  same  source,  and  which,  after  a  short-lived  existence, 
sank  into  decay,  and  are  now  remembered  only  as  matters  of 
history. 

Mr.  Orme  hesitates  not  to  claim  the  authority  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity  for  the  system  of  independency ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
dissenting  writers  of  modern  times  shrink  from  similar  preten- 
sions. There  doubtless  was  more  than  one  congregation  in 
Rome,  in  Corinth,  and  in  other  cities  and  countries  in  which  the 
churches,  addressed  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  were  planted ;  yet 
St.  Paul  addressed  his  epistles  to  all  of  them  collectively  forming 
the  Church  in  Rome,  or  in  Corinth,  or  in  any  particular  place. 
In  all  cities  and  states  the  congregations,  however  numerous, 
were  under  one  kind  of  government,  and  one  particular  mode  of 
discipline, — they  were  all  united  together  into  one  body  as  the 
Church ;  yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  modern  Dissent,  there 
may  be  many  distinct  churches  in  one  city  varying  from  each 
other  in  worship  and  discipline.  The  Dissenters  are,  however, 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  independency  was  unknown  in 
the  Church  from  the  age  of  Constantine  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  conclusive  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  decisive  as  to  the  mode  of  government  previously  ex- 
isting; for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe,  that  if  independency 
had  been  the  system  adopted  in  the  apostolic  age,  there  would 
have  been  at  such  an  early  period  so  wide  a  departure  from  primi- 
tive simplicity.  We  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  for  a  Dissenter 
to  suppose  that  the  primitive  and  apostolic  platform  of  discipline 
should  be  buried  amidst  the  innovations  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
not  be  again  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  Church  until  its  resur- 
rection in  the  seventeenth ;  yet  such  is  the  avowed  belief  of  Dis- 
senters. How  can  we  account  for  these  things?  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  once  a  Dissenter,  though  now  separated 
from  his  former  friends,  who  has  often  assured  us,  that  many 
Dissenters  take  matters  upon  trust,  and  believe,  on  these  subjects, 
whatever  is  told  them.  He  mentioned  himself  as  an  illustration 
of  his  assertion.  He  stated  that  he  once  believed  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  baptize  infant?,  and  he  fii:mly  believed,  though  he  had 
never  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  that  there  was  no  mention 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  prior  to  the  fourth 
century.  This  belief  was  grounded  on  the  assertions  to  that 
effect  made  by  his  party  both  in  books  and  in  conversation. 
Being,  however,  a  man  of  considerable  powers,  it  struck  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  bare  assertions,  but  examine  for 
himself.    The  result  was  a  total  change  of  views  on  this  subject, 
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for  he  discovered  that  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  contained 
nameroas  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  in  the  apos- 
tolic and  succeeding  ages.  Now  we  feel  assured  that  many  Dis* 
senters  are  exactly  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  subject  of 
church  government;  like  him  they  take  things  upon  trust,  and  give 
credit  to  the  assertions  of  others  without  examining  for  themselves. 
When  the  system  was  first  broached  by  Robinson,  Jacob,  and 
Brown,  it  was  denounced  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  as  an  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  novelty.  Let  the  question  be  carefully 
examined,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  in  the  estimation  of  impartial 
judges,  it  will  be  found  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 
Bot  how  very  few  Dissenters  are  willing  to  sit  down  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject ! 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Orme  are  extensively  circulated  among 
Dissenters,  and  his  assertions  are  received  as  undisputed  facts  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  readers.  We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  our 
doty  to  warn  the  public  against  his  erroneous  statements ;  for  his 
strong  prejudices  on  all  those  subjects  connected  with  the  disci- 
pline of  our  Church  are  so  conspicuous  on  almost  every  page,  his 
hostility  to  our  establishment  is  so  inveterate,  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  a  safe  guide  through  that  stormy,  yet  interesting  por* 
tion  of  oor  history  embraced  in  these  volumes.  In  vain  shall  we 
search  for  moderation  or  impartiality  in  his  pages.  The  two 
works  may  be  viewed  as  a  history  of  the  times  during  which  Bax- 
ter and  Owen  flourished ;  for  these  two  individuals  were  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  of  their  party, 
and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful 
period. 

Mr.  Short  commences  his  history  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  England ;  but  a  very  brief  space  is  occupied 
with  the  period  prior  to  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  modern  times;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  many  pens  have  been  employed  on  the 
lubject ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  strange  that  various  and  discordant 
opinions  sbonid  have  been  formed  on  the  characters  of  its  princi* 
pal  actors.  By  the  Papists  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidnalt  by  whose  instrumentality  it  was  effected,  are  denounced 
witfaoat  scruple ;  and  even  by  some  Protestant  writers  the  great 
men  who  were  so  instrumental  in  its  accomplishment,  have  been 
treated  with  unbecoming  severity.  Though  the  characters  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  work  reflect  neither  credit  nor  disgrace  on 
the  work  itself,  yet  as  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  labour  to  re- 
present the  Reformers  in  the  most  odious  light,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  thoae  who  value  the  blessings  secured  to  us  by  the  Reformation, 
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to  defend  theDi  from  unjust  charges,  and  to  vindicate  their  me- 
mory from  unfounded  calumny.  We  think  that  Mr.  Short  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  We  do 
not  wish  to  become  the  advocates  of  the  king ;  but  even  the 
memory  of  Henry  ought  not  to  be  loaded  with  unmerited  re^ 
proaches.     Speaking  of  the  divorce,  Mr.  Short  observes,*— 

*'  It  is  even  probable  that  the  existence  of  the  scruple  preceded  the 
affection  which  Henry  bore  to  Anne  Boleyn  5  but  neither  or  these  points 
is  of  much  importance  at  present,  though  they  have  been  discussed  as  if 
the  character  of  the  Reformation  depended  on  the  principles  which  ac- 
tuated those  with  whom  it  originated.  Of  the  sincerity  of  Henry's 
religious  scruples,  and  the  real  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  there  can 
now  remain  no  great  difference  of  opinion ;  if  all  these  particulars  were 
established  in  bis  favour  it  would  probably  produce  no  great  change  in 
our  sentiments  concerning  him.*' — voL  i.  p.  130. 

In  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  in  a  note,  Mr.  Short  remarks^ 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  may  reject  him,  but  Protestants  will  hardly 
claim  him  as  their  own." — vol,  i.  p.  136. 

We  must  repeat  our  doubt,  then,  whether  justice  is  done  to  the 
character  of  the  king  by  Mr.  Short.  Why  should  he  speak  of 
Henry's  scruples,  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  their  existence  prior 
to  his  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn?  Even  Rapin,  though  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Henry's  reputation,  admits  that  the 
king  had  not  seen  Anne  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  under 
discussion.  It  is  well-known  that  Henry  bestowed  deep  attention 
upon  theological  subjects;  and  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wife  was 
just  one  of  those  topics  to  which^  in  such  an  age,  his  attention  would 
have  been  directed.  We  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  believing, 
and  especially  in  the  face  of  opposite  evidence,  that  affection  for 
Anne  Boleyn  and  not  religious  scruples  originated  the  divorce. 

Among  the  evils  connected  with  the  Reformation  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  the  alienation  of  the  monastic 
property.  On  this  subject  our  opinions  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  Mr.  Short.  He  approves  of  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious houses ;  and  intimates  his  belief,  that  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  they  would  have  impeded  the  Reformation.  In 
this  sentiment  we  cannot  altogether  concur ;  for  though  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  had  been  preserved,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  might  not  have  undergone  a  reformation,  and  have  been 
placed  upon  a  foundation,  so  as  to  have  served  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  of  learning,  and  have  rendered  that  support  to  Protes- 
tantism which  they  had  formerly  contributed  to  Popery.  We 
recollect  that,  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal  by  which  the  Scottish 
Reformation  was  distinguished  at  its  commencement,  it  was  pro-» 
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posed  to  pull  down  the  churches  as  buildings  that  had  been  pol- 
luted by  idolatrous  worship ;  and  the  only  argument  used  on  the 
occasion  was  this, — "  We  must  pull  down  the  nests  or  the  rooks 
will  again  return.**  It  appears  that  Mr.  Short  entertains  some 
opinioo  of  this  kind  relative  to  the  monastic  establishments :  he 
appears  to  imagine,  tliat  in  some  way  or  other  their  continuance 
would  have  proved  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
We,  however,  hesitate  not  to  avow  our  regret  at  their  suppression ; 
at  all  events  the  property  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  far  better  to  have 
preserved  them  in  their  original  state,  making,  of  course,  such 
alterations  in  their  constitution  as  the  Reformation  in  the  Church 
would  have  rendered  necessary,  than  to  have  squandered  their 
property  on  needy  and  rapacious  courtiers,  whose  only  motive  for 
advocating  the  suppression  was  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoils. 
Much  of  this  species  of  ecclesiastical  property  is  still  held  by  the 
descendents  of  the  very  men  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted ; 
and  as  some  of  these  individuals  have  recently  advocated,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  the  principle,  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  may  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  state,  they 
are  bound  in  justice  to  admit  the  same  claim  in  reference  to  that 
portion  of  tlieir  present  possessions,  which  has  been  derived  to 
them  from  the  monastic  establishments,  and  which  is  exactly  of 
the  same  description  with  that  still  held  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Ijet  the  principle  be  applied  to  all  property  that  was  at 
any  time  ecclesiastical,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  from  the  in- 
dividuals in  question  of  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Church. 

lie  disputes  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  broken 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  had  their  commencement  in  the 
scruples  of  Hooper,  who  was  selected  by  the  young  king,  Edward 
VI.,  to  fill  the  see  of  Gloucester.  In  his  estimate  of  this  original 
dispute,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Short's  opinions  are  un- 
sound. 

^  The  dispute  was  an  unfortunate  one,  being  the  first  of  a  series  which 
for  years  agitated  oar  Church  ;  but  on  a  calm  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, at  a  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  indifferent  matters  may  be 
viewed  without  prejudice,  it  must  be  granted,  that  though  the  distinction 
of  ecclesiastical  dress  appears  in  itself  to  be  useful,  yet  it  may  seem  too 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  left 
Hooper  to  his  own  conscientious  scruples,  and  found  some  other  divine, 
who,  without  possessing  less  sincerity,  was  not  so  strongly  bent  on  fol- 
lowing bis  own  opinion  in  trifles." 

We  observCi  that  the  king  insisted  on  the  elevation  of  Hooper, 
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and  it  would  therefore  have  been  a  dangerous  precedent  either  to 
have  yielded  to  his  scruples,  or  to  have  permitted  him  to  remain 
in  a  private  station,  simply  on  account  of  his  objections  to  the 
£piscopal  habits,  when  once  the  appointment  had  taken  place ; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hooper  had  been  actually 
nominated  to  the  see,  and  his  scruples  were  not  disclosed  until 
the  arrangements  for  his  consecration  were  in  progress.  Had  his 
scruples  been  regarded,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  similar  concessions  in  the  cases  of  others,  whose  objections 
might  have  been  of  a  different  kind.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
wiser  not  to  have  contemplated  his  promotion ;  but  it  appears 
that  prior  to  the  preparations  for  his  consecration  the  existence  of 
such  scruples  was  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  Hooper's 
friends  may  have  deemed  his  treatment  severe ;  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Reformers  were  placed,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  them  to  have  acted  otherwise. 

On  the  subject  of  our  articles  our  views  coincide  with  those  of 
Mr.  Short,  who  combats  the  notion  so  industriously  propagated 
by  certain  Churchmen,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  articles  of 
peace,  and  not  a  standard  of  faith : — 

**  There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  confirm  an  idea  not  unfrequently 
entertained,  viz.,  that  tbey  were  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
peace  and  tranquillitv,  and  as  a  compromise  of  opinions  rather  than  a 
standard  of  faith.  We  shall  perceive  in  them  a  desire  to  avoid  curious 
and  unprofitable  questions,  as  well  as  to  leave  disputed  points  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individusd ;  and  undoobtedly  several  of  the  articles  are 
so  framed »  that  conscientious  persons,  holding  difiPerent  sentiments,  may 
safely  subscribe  to -them  ;  but  latitude  of  interpretation,  which  is  suited 
to  the  weak  and  doubtful,  cannot  be  granted  to  those  whose  decided 
sentiments  are  at  variance  with  the  plain  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
formularies  of  our  Church." — ^vol.  i.  p.  276. 

The  authority  of  Paley  has  undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in 
fostering  the  notions  censured  by  Mr.  Short.  Should  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  articles  were  merely  articles  of  peace,  the  safety  of 
the  Church  would  be  endangered;  an  inlet  would  be  opened 
through  which  individuals  of  the  most  heterodox  sentiments  would 
enter  mto  the  vineyard.  We  hope,  however,  that  such  a  view  is 
maintained  but  by  very  few  members  of  our  establishment;  of 
this  fact,  indeed,  we  are  certain,  that  persons  maintaining  such  an 
opinion  act  in  opposition  to  the  very  spirit  and  constitution  of  the 
English  Church. 

Our  author  asserts,  that  Cranmer's  views  on  the  question  of 
Church  government  were  Erastian.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  an 
Erastian  could  subscribe  the  XlXth,  XX  1st,  and  XXIIId  Ar- 
ticles, (vol.  i.  p.  293.)  At  that  time  the  unlawfulness  of  Episcopacy 
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bad  not  been  broached;  hence  the  Reformers  were  not  called 
upon  to  state  their  views  with  precision  on  such  a  question.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  they  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt  on  the 
subject;  aod  if  Cranmer  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  have 
ezfMessed  themselves  with  less  decision  than  could  have  been 
wished,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  support 
to  the  Erastian  theory,  we  must  not  forget  that  they,  had  just  cast 
off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  were  in  consequence  disposed  to 
allow  too  great  an  influence  to  the  civil  power  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. But  even  granting  that  on  some  points  they  expressed 
themselvea  agreeably  to  the  Erastian  theory,  we  cannot  discover 
io  the  articles  and  formularies  of  our  Church  any  passages  which 
can  io  any  way  be  construed  so  as  to  support  that  system.  That 
Episcopacy  was  the  mode  established  by  the  i\postleS|  and  con- 
daoed  in  the  Church  without  interruption  during  the  long  space  of 
1500  years,  is  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  admit  of  question ;  but  that 
there  can  be  no  supposable  case,  in  which  another  mode  of  govern- 
■leot  could  exist,  is  not  asserted  by  our  Church.  On  this  subject 
we  quote  the  following  observations  from  an  eminent  prelate  :— ^ 
"  Though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved  Episcopacy  to  be 
an  Apostolic  institution,  yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 
oo  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  which  commands  that  every 
Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops.  No  Church  can  exist 
without  some  government.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty 
Father  to  prescribe  any  particular  mode  of  civil  government  for 
the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  bis  rational  creatures,  so 
neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  Scriptures  do  not  prescribe  any  deflnite  form  of 
Church  government.'' — Tomline^s  Elements^  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  It  is 
true  that  the  New  Testament  has  not  prescribed  a  definite  form ; 
but  comparing  the  New  Testament  with  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  and  succeeding  ages,  we  shall  have  no  difiiculty  in  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  the  Episcopal  mode  was  that  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  conse- 
qoently  prescribed  by  the  Saviour,  though  not  stated  as  a  matter 
necessary  to  salvation  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  Mr.  Short's  volumes,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  one  upon 
which  he  appears  to  us  to  be  mistaken.  He  is  aware  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Church  and 
the  Puritans  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  compulsory  conformity. 
Toleration  for  separate  worship,  or  even  for  the  disuse  of  certain 
ceremonies  retained  and  enjoined  by  the  Church,  was  not  the  aim 
of  the  Puritans.    They  demanded  the  total  rejection  of  the  rites 
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and  observances  to  which  they  objected,  and  required  that  the 
Church  should  be  modelled  according  to  their  platform.  On 
their  part  the  struggle  was  not  for  freedom,  but  for  precedency : 
and  had  the  bishops  yielded  to  their  scruples  on  the  points  then 
in  dispute,  they  would  have  been  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  host  of 
other  objectors,  who  would  have  alleged  other  grievances,  from 
which  they  desired  to  be  released.  Mr.  Short  imagines  that  their 
scruples  were  not  treated  with  tenderness,  and  that  concessions 
might  have  been  made  with  safety. — vol.  i.  372,  374.  Strype 
assures  us  that  at  this  early  period  the  Puritans  were  by  no  means 
harshly  treated,  and  that  none  of  them  were  deprived  until  after 
repeated  admonitions.  Mr.  Short  supposes  that  many  of  the 
first  Puritans  would  have  been  satisfied  with  toleration.  Does  he 
mean  a  toleration  for  separate  worship,  or  for  the  disuse  of  the 
obnoxious  ceremonies?  We  believe,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  either :  they  soon  began  to  speak  of  their  system 
as  the  discipline  of  Christ :  and  as  such  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  use  every  effort  for  its  establishment  in  the  Church.  With  such 
views  they  could  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  a  toleration. 

"  Such  steps,  however,"  says  Mr.  Short,  *'  were  little  suited  for  the 
character  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  as  readily  have  surrendered  her  crown, 
as  have  allowed  her  subjects  to  exercise  their  private  judgnaeuts  on  such 
matters;  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  deemed  the  only  remedy  for 
Brownists,  who  denied  the  queen's  supremacy  in  any  but  civil  matters." 
—vol.  i.  p.  433,  434. 

It  is  notorious  that  so  far  from  being  contented  with  a  tolera- 
tion, they  would  have  pronounced  it  as  a  heresy  pregnant  with 
destruction  to  the  Church.  Some  severities  were  undoubtedly 
exercised  on  the  Brownists:  but  Mr.  Short  should  have  recol- 
lected^ that  by  many  of  the  Puritans,  had  they  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Brownists  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  These  severities  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  their  true  cause,  namely,  the  false  maxims  of  the 
age,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Short  insinuates^  to  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Brownists  was  doubtless 
very  severe,  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the 
present  enlightened  times ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  advisers  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  much  treason  mingled  with  their  practices. 
They  were  not  punished  for  their  non-conformity,  but  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  queen's  supremacy ;  and  Mr.  Short  must  be 
aware  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  have  treated 
with  lenity  men  who  refused  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment. 
We  mean  not  by  these  observations  to  justify  the  measures  of 
the  queen's  government^  all  we  do  mean  is  simply  this^  that  in 
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iormng  our  estimate  of  the  practices  of  that  age,  we  ought  not  to 
lo»e  sight  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  queen  was  placed. 
The  supremacy  was  denied  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  many 
suffered  death  for  their  denial.  To  deny  it  was  made  treason ; 
aud  to  have  put  the  Romanists  to  death  for  an  offence  of  which 
others  professing  Protestant  principles  were  equally  guilty,  would 
kaire  been  an  act  of  great  injustice.  Situated  as  the  queen  was, 
die  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  treat  them  with  forbearance,. 
especially  as  it  was  well  known  that  forbearance  would  only  have 
encouraged  them  to  acts  of  more  decided  hostility. 

We  lament  that  such  divisions  should  have  arisen  among  Pro- 
testants ;  but  we  roust  contend  that  the  blame  chiefly  lies  at  the 
dom*  of  the  Puritans.  This  assertion  may  perhaps  be  controverted 
even  by  some  Churchmen ;  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Puritans  did  not  object  to  any  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  merely  to  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies, — when, 
moreover,  it  is  recollected  that  these  very  men  would  have  im« 
posed  their  own  system  upon  the  whole  Church,  the  assertion  will 
not  appear  to  be  groundless.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  rest 
satbfied  with  the  settlement  effected  by  the  Reformers  than  to 
avitate  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  on  such  subjects. 
The  obnoxious  ceremonies  were  not  deemed  sinful  even  by  the 
Puritans.  In  such  a  case  it  was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  minority 
to  \ield  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  to  sacrifice  their  own 
private  views  to  the  public  welfare.  On  this  question  Mr.  Short 
has  in  our  opinion  conceded  too  much  to  our  opponents.  He 
charges  the  queen,  Parker,  Aylmer,  and  Whitgift,  with  severity  in 
enforcing  conformity. — (vol.  i.  p.  477.)  We  ask,  how  could  they 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did  ?  So  far  were  the  bishops  from 
acting  with  severity  that,  according  to  Fuller,  Strype,  and  others, 
they  acted  with  unusual  forbearance.  To  have  avoided  giving 
offence  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  practice  of  fixing  the  mark  of  undue  severity  on  the  governors 
of  the  Church.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Short  should,  by 
his  observations,  have  fostered  the  opinion,  so  repeatedly  advanced 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  Puritans  were  treated  with  greater  harsh- 
ness than  the  circumstances  of  the  times  rendered  necessary. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Short  defending  Laud  from 
the  charges  so  uncharitably  heaped  upon  him  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  Laud  was  a  great  and  a  good  man ;  nor  were  his  ene- 
mies unacquainted  with  his  excellent  qualities,  or  they  would  not 
have  sought  his  life  with  such  eagerness  and  unchristian  zeal. 
They  envied  his  greatness,  while  they  were  jealous  of  his  abilities, 
and  they  were  bent  upon  his  destruction  as  a  hated  and  dangerous 
enemy.    From  Mr.  Orme  be  meets  with  no  mercy.    **  The  best 
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of  the  Clergy/'  says  he^  **  were  under  Laud's  admiuistration 
either  silenced  or  obliged  to  leave  the  country." — Life  of  Owen, 
p-  17.  The  best  of  the  Clergy!  Non-conformity,  according  to 
Mr.  Orme,  is  a  virtue.  For  this  alone  the  puritanic  Clergy  were 
better  than  their  conforming  brethren.  We  ask,  however,  were 
not  the  Clergy  who  complied  with  the  ceremonies  as  conscientious 
and  exemplary  as  those  who  refused  to  conform?  Might  not 
0ome  of  these  men  have  been  influenced  by  other  motives  than 
those  for  which  such  writers  as  Mr.  Orme  give  them  credit?  Is^ 
not  the  love  of  singularity,  or  the  desire  of  notoriety,  as  likely  to 
lead  men  to  act  in  opposition  to  authority  as  scruples  of  con- 
science? 

"  If  they  did  not/*  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  bow  to  the  altar,  would  not 
read  the  book  of  sports,  or  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  holding  lectures, 
or  of  preaching  twice  on  the  Lord*s  day,  it  was  enough  to  bring  them 
before  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  subject  them  to  all  its  oppressive 
and  iniquitous  censures." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

This  is  notoriously  false.  They  were  not  subjected  to  oppres- 
sive censures  on  the  charges  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  above  were  some  of  the  charges  al- 
leged against  those  who  appeared  before  the  commission;  but 
they  were  not  the  whole,  nor  yet  the  principal ;  nor  would  any 
individual  have  been  suspended  or  deprived  on  these  charges 
alone.  In  every  case  of  suspension  or  deprivation  the  individual 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  and  formularies,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  ceremonies,  of  the  Church.  These  very  men  had 
taken  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  by  which  they  were  bound 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  in  all  lawful  matters ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  were 
not  broken  with  impunity ;  they  had  assented  to  the  established 
order  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  for  breaches  of  discipline,  and 
not  merely  for  the  matters  specified  by  Mr,  Orme,  that  they  were 
questioned  in  the  Court  of  Commission. 

Though  we  have  animadverted  upon  some  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Short,  we  yet  consider  his  work  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  admirably  calculated  for  the  individuals  for  whom  it 
is  intended  by  the  author.  Of  Mr.  Orme's  works  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  speak  with  unqualified  disapprobation,  and  in  terms 
of  extreme  severity.  In  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  Puritans 
our  author  remarks : — 

*'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  their  object  been  accomplished,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  much  improved,  and  so  far  as  ex- 
ternals are  concerned,  it  would  have  been  brought  nearer  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  thus  rendered  more  worthy  of  the  designation  of  which 
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ber  fODs  are  to  pnmdy  *  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  the  Reformation/ 
Bat  although  they  bad  succeeded,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
kingdoms  remaiDed  incorporated,  the  root  of  the  evil  must  still  have 
cootinned." — Life  of  Osvii,  p.  7. 

The  doven  foot  of  iadependency  is  distinctly  seen  through  the 
flimsy  co¥eriog  of  the  above  extract.  The  author  deprecates  an 
eilaiblisbed Church  as  an  evil ;  Me,  on  the  other  hand  believe,  that 
die  Church  has  been  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  the  religion 
of  oar  land.  Were  the  whole  country  left  to  the  system  of  inde- 
pcndcocy,  or,  in  other  words  to  the  voluntary  system,  most  of  the 
coogregatioiis,  being  without  articles,  creeds,  and  formularies, 
would  soon  be  merged  in  Socinianism,  or  indifference.  We  be- 
lieve that  whatever  b  good  in  Dissent  is  mainly  owing  to  the  ez- 
iMeace  aod  preservation  of  the  Establishment;  from  the  Establish- 
inent,  JDissent  takes  its  tone.  Let  the  Establishment  be  swept 
away,  aud  not  only  would  true  religion  suffer,  but  the  religion 
even  of  Dissenters  would  be  deteriorated.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
featme  in  the  controversy  now  existing  between  the  voluntaries 
and  the  Church,  that  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  an  established 
Church  were  never  questioned  until  the  rise  of  Brownism  and 
IndependeDcy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Surely,  it  is  too  ab- 
fonl  to  imagine  that  such  an  important  discovery  as  the  unlawful- 
■eas  of  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  If 
the  connexion  involve  such  conse(][uences,  as  Mr  Orme  in  the  vo- 
luoiea  before  us,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  voluntaries  in  their  tracts 
aad  speeches  assert,  we  cannot  conceive  that  God,  as  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  would  have  permitted  the  evil  to  remain 
through  ao  long  a  series  of  ages.  The  advocates  of  Dissent  are 
not  gifted  with  greater  powers ;  they  are  not  men  of  greater  saga- 
city ;  nor  are  they  better  interpreters  of  the  sacred  text,  or  more 
deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  than  those  who 
have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  contended  for  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government  to  provide,  by  means  of  an 
establish^  Church,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  It  is 
rather  too  much  to  assert,  as  is  virtually  done  by  the  Independents, 
ihat  all  the  world  are  in  error  on  the  question  of  Church  govern- 
ment, except  the  advocates  of  their  own  system.  Nothing  short 
of  a  special  revelation  could  warrant  the  use  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  defenders  of  the  voluntary  principle. 

It  was  not  till  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  Dissenters 
openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  Established  Church ;  many, 
indeed,  have  frequently  professed  a  great  veneration  for  her  instt- 
tntioos,  and  have  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
lepose  secured  to  them  by  the  Toleration  Act ;  but  now  war  b 
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openly  declared ;  and  tbey  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  question 
of  Church-rates — a  question  which  involves  the  whole  principle 
of  an  establishment.  Though  this  subject  is  not  directly  agitated 
in  Mr.  Orme*s  volumes,  it  yet  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
principles  for  which  he  contends,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  a 
few  remarks.  The  very  existence  of  an  Established  Church  in* 
volves  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  parochial  fabrics  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  When  the  plea  of  injustice  is  alleged  by 
Dissenters  as  a  ground  for  refusing  the  payment  of  Church-rates, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  true  state  of  the  question  is  altogether 
lost  sight  of;  the  property  of  Dissenters  was  purchased  subject 
to  a  particular  charge,  and  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  money  collected  by  the  rate  is  applied  by 
the  State.  Nor  can  the  plea  of  conscience  be  maintained  by 
one  single  argument  of  weight.  How  can  conscience  be  con* 
cerned  in  the  matter;  the  sum  paid  by  the  Dissenter  is  not  his 
own  property, — what  are  his  claims  upon  it  ?  How  did  he  be- 
come possessed  of  it  ?  The  State  has  imposed  a  certain  tax  on 
the  property  of  the  country  to  be  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose, 
with  which  the  person  who  pays  it  has  no  concern  whatever ;  he 
receives  his  property  subject  to  such  a  charge,  and  he  is  only  the 
medium  through  which  the  impost  is  collected.  What  becomes 
then  of  the  plea  of  conscience?  How  can  their  consciences  be 
involved  in  the  payment  of  a  sum  upon  which  they  have  no  claim 
whatever,  any  more  than  in  the  payment  of  poor-rates  or  assessed 
taxes,  both  of  which  are  enforced  by  the  law.  But  we  have  a 
graver  charge  to  allege  against  the  body  of  the  Dissenters  in  their 
adoption  of  this  plea.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  town  in  which 
a  petition  is  prepared  for  presentation  to  parliament ;  the  plea  of 
conscience  is  urged  in  the  petition ;  and  it  is  finally  presented  as 
the  petition  of  men  who  cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  the 
payment  of  Church-rates.  We  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the 
plea  on  general  grounds ;  but  we  ask  who  are  the  persons  whose 
signatures  are  attached  to  the  document?  It  contains  the  names 
of  many  Dissenters ;  but  are  the  names  of  Dissenters  only  to  be 
found  in  the  list?  It  purports  to  be  a  petition  against  Church- 
rates;  as  such,  persons  are  invited  to  sign  it;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  in  large  towns,  the  places  from  which  such  petitions  chiefly 
emanate,  the  majority  of  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  are 
not  Dissenters ;  they  are  alike  regardless  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  or  those  of  Dissent,  yet  they  are  prepared  to  unite  with 
the  Dissenters  in  their  attacks  on  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Still  it  cannot  be  pleaded  that  these  persons  have  any  conscien- 
tious scruples  on  the  subject;  and  to  permit  them  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  petitions  in  which  such  a  plea  is  set  up,  is  an  act  of 
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disbonesty,  to  give  it  no  worse  name,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  the  principal  actors  in  such  scenes. 

The  necessity  of  an  Established  Church  was  insisted  on  by  the 
Noo-confonnists,  in  l6&i,  as  strenuously  as  by  the  Episcopalians. 
By  the  fathers  of  non-conformity  the  voluntary  system  was  de- 
precated as  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  They  knew  from 
personal  experience  that  the  means  supplied  by  it  would  be  in- 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  They  depended  for  sub- 
sistence CD  voluntary  contributions ;  yet  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, circumstances  calculated  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  tiiose 
who  valued  their  ministry,  their  pittance  was  exceedingly  scanty. 
Should  the  Established  Church  be  even  swept  away,  an  effort 
woold  undoubtedly  be  made  by  Churchmen  in  every  part  of  the 
kiogdom  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  settled  ministry ; 
but  could  it  be  hoped  that  these  exertions  would  be  continued  i 
Might  we  not  fear  that  after  a  short  season  of  apparent  prosperity 
these  efforts  would  die  away.  Should  the  parishes  of  our  land 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  voluntary  system,  what  an 
inlet  would  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  Jesuitical  and  fanatical 
emissaries,  who  would  not  fail,  when  the  parish  Church  was  closed, 
to  disseminate  the  poison  of  their  principles  among  the  unlettered 
portion  of  our  countrymen. 

We  proceed  to  notice  another  sentiment  advocated  by  Mr. 
Orme,  and  admitted  by  Dissenters  in  general.  Alluding  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  and  to  the  mode  of  entering  it,  Mr.  Orme 
observes,  "  Some  radical  mistake  must  exist  when  the  Church  of 
Christ  becomes,  or  is  capable  of  being  made,  the  theatre  of 
worldly  ambition."  That  some  individuals  do  enter  the  ministry 
from  unworthy  motives  is  readily  admitted :  but  is  the  Church  of 
Eogland  alone  exposed  to  such  a  calamity  ?  Are  the  clergy  for 
instance,  as  a  body,  better  paid  than  dissenting  ministers !  Few 
Dissenters  receive  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  clergymen  who  are  remunerated  at  the  rate 
of  eighty,  fifty,  or  even  forty  pounds,  without  the  slightest  pro- 
spect of  an  addition  from  ecclesiastical  sources.  There  is  nothing 
here  very  tempting  to  worldly  ambition — nor  are  dissenting  mi- 
nisters less  exposed  to  temptation  in  this  respect  than  the  clergy. 
An  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  better 
station  in  society,  are  as  likely  to  tempt  a  tradesman  to  enter  the 
ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  as  are  the  livings  and  the  curacies 
of  the  Church  to  induce  a  man  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  £s- 
tablbhment.  We  believe  that  secular  views  are  quite  as  preva- 
lent among  dissenting  ministers  as  they  are  among  the  clergy  of 
our  Church. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which  we  conceive  that  our 
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system  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Diasenten,  and  that 
the  decision  will  be  in  our  favour.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  Mr.  Orme  charitably  remarks : 

**  All  snob  tabscriptions  are  unrighteoas  impositions,  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  tmtb,  ensnare  tbe  minds  of  the  subscribers,  and  operate  as  a 
bounty  on  hypocrisy.  They  secure  a  monopoly  of  privileges  to  the 
chartered  corporations,  and  exclude  from  tbe  enjoyment  of  advantages 
that  ought  to  be  common,  a  large  portion  of  the  principle  and  talent  of 
tbe  country.'* — Ufe  of  Owen^  p.  21. 

Such  is  tbe  gentle  censure  of  our  practice  of  subscription  by 
an  Apostle  of  Dissent:  yet  this  very  practice  is  common,  nay, 
universal,  with  Dissenters;  for  not  only  are  dissenting  ministers 
compelled  to  assert  their  general  agreement  in  matters  of  import- 
ance with  the  body  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  but  also  in 
things  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Dis- 
senters for  requiring  a  confession  of  faith  from  their  ministers ; 
but  we  complain,  and  we  think  with  justice,  of  their  reprobation 
of  subscription  as  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England,  while 
their  own  practice  is  in  exact  accordajice  with  that,  which  is  so 
vehemently  denounced.  The  latitude  granted  to  the  clergy  is  far 
greater  than  that  permitted  among  Dissenters.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  dissenting  minister  is  rejected  for  opinions 
on  some  mmor  matters,  which  chance  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  his  flock.  To  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  her  ministers  are  bound  to  sub- 
scribe ;  in  the  case  of  refusal,  exclusion  from  the  ministry,  or,  if 
subsequent  to  ordination,  from  any  parochial  charge,  is  the  certain 
consequence:  and  where  lies  the  hardship  of  such  a  proceeding? 
Dissenters,  it  is  true,  have  no  articles  of  faith — no  formularies — 
no  public  documents  to  which  they  can  appeal  as  standards  of 
doctrine;  but  are  their  ministers  at  liberty  to  maintain  any  senti- 
ments that  are  likely  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  people?  May  not 
dissenting  ministers  complain  of  the  hardship  and  injustice  of 
being  compelled  to  adopt  opinions  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  people  ?  Before  a  minister  is  chosen  by  a  congregation, 
whether  it  be  Independent,  Baptist,  Socinian,  or  any  of  those 
numerous  sects  which  have  from  time  to  time  separated  from  the 
larger  communions,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  his  creed  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  over  whom 
he  wishes  to  be  placed,  as  the  price  of  his  admission  to  the  office 
of  their  pastor.  Such  is  the  practice,  and  our  mental  vision  does 
not  enable  us  to  distinguish  any  difference  between  this  practice 
and  the  subscription  required  of  her  ministers  by  the  English 
Church :  the  latter  demands  the  assent  to  a  written  form,  the 
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former  require  an  oral  confession ;  and  we  contend  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Dissenters ;  for 
unless  the  dissenting  candidate  shapes  his  confession  so  as  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  people,  he  is  necessarily  rejected  ;  or  should  he, 
sobseqoent  to  his  appointment,  preach  doctrines  contrary  to  those 
of  the  congregation,  he  would  be  most  unceremoniously  dis- 
missed. This  practice,  according  to  our  judgment,  is  more  ar- 
bitrarj  than  that  which  enjoins  subscription  to  a  form  of  sound 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  every  one  can  easily  comprehend, 
and  whose  doctrines  are  ever  the  same.  When  it  is  alleged  that 
die  articles  are  a  snare  to  the  clergy.  Dissenters  cannot  complain 
if  we  contend  that  the  temptation  is  as  great  to  a  dissenting  mi- 
nister, who  is  conscious  that  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
with  a  particular  congregation,  his  sentiments  must  exactly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  people.  It  is  the  veriest  trifling  to  assert 
diat  Disaenters  are  not  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  forms  and 
ceremooies,  for  do  they  not  virtually  do  the  same  thing,  when 
diej  profess  to  belong  to  a  particular  body  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  from  all  other  classes,  and  when  any  deviation 
from  the  received  practice  would  subject  them  not  to  censure  but 
actoal  expulsion  from  the  ministerial  charge  ? 

The  discipline  of  our  Church  is  another  favourite  subject  of 
remark  and  censure  among  Dissenters,  and,  as  far  as  the  charge 
can  be  alleged  with  truth,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  it. 
"  The  entire  want  of  discipline,^'  says  Mr.  Orme,  **  which  has 
always  characterised  the  established  Church,  is  one  of  its  greatest 
blots.  There  is  no  separation  whatever  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  The  writer  affects 
to  speak  of  the  Church  in  the  language  of  pity,  and  to  lament 
the  laxity  of  her  discipline.  Why,  we  ask,  should  a  man,  who  in 
other  places  speaks  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church  as  un- 
•cripCural,  manifest  such  apparent  anxiety  concerning  the  laxity 
of  her  discipline  i  Are  Dissenters  really  grieved  in  consequence 
of  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church?  Alas  !  such  professions 
are  vain !  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  anxious  to  see 
the  Church  flourish.  There  is  the  greatest  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  Dissenters  on  this  subject ;  they  tell  us  that  the 
Chorcb  is  unscriptural,  and  then  they  affect  to  lament  that  her 
discipline  is  so  defective.  Do  they  wish  to  see  her  discipline 
improved?  Would  they  in  parliament  support  such  measures  as 
would  seem  calculated  to  produce  such  a  Tesult  ?  We  believe 
not ;  nay,  on  this  subject  we  may  speak  with  certainty,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  some  measures,  introduced  into  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1836,  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
were  stopped  in   their  progress   by  the  popish  and  dissenting 
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party*  who  are  fearful  of  ber  power,  and  the  influence  of  her 
ministers  with  the  people ;  or  rather  the  measures  to  which  we 
allude,  were  relinauished  at  the  instigation  of  the  radical  and 
dissenting  party,  it  is  however  our  firm  conviction  that  Dis- 
senters are  not  in  a  better  state  as  to  this  matter.  Among  them- 
selves there  is  the  same  mixture  of  the  precious  and  the  vile.  We 
do  not  believe  that  more  purity  exists  among  dissenting  congre* 
gations,  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  origin  of  the  civil  war, 
and  according  to  the  opinions  of  different  parties  is  the  guilt  of 
its  commencement  charged  upon  Charles  or  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Orme  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  whole  of 
the  evils  by  which  the  country  was  afflicted  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch  :  **  Tlie  continual  breaches  made  in  the  constitution  by 
Charles  I.,  from  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  till  he 
was  forced  to  leave  it;  by  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  his  parlia- 
ment, by  his  persevering  attempts  to  render  himself  independent 
of  them ;  by  his  illegal  mode  of  raising  money ;  by  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  with  which  those  who  asserted  their  civil  or  religious 
liberty  were  treated ;  these  were  the  real  causes  of  the  war." — 
£ife  of  Owen,  p.  23.  Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Hallamon  the  same 
subject,  who  is  a  constitutional  Whig,  but  not  a  Dissenter;  as  a 
historian  he  is  so  honest  as  to  attribute  the  war  to  its  true  cause, 
the  Long  Parliament.  "  Of  the  parliament  it  may  be  said  that 
scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity, 
and  very  few  of  particular  wisdom,  are  recorded  of  them  from 
their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  209.  Again  the  same  writer  remarks  :  •'  After  every 
allowance,  he  must  bring  very  heated  passions  to  the  records  of 
these  times  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  parlia^ 
ment  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not  only  of  positive  and  con- 
stitutional, but  of  those  higher  principles  which  are  paramount  to 
all  immediate  policy."  He  elsewhere  observes,  that  war  was 
inevitable  when  Hotham  shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sove- 
reign ;  yet  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  are  eulogized 
by  Mr.  Orme  for  their  constitutional  acts.  ''  It  is  a  duty,  while 
recording  events  and  describing  characters  as  they  really  existed, 
to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  brave,  and  I 
must  call  them  enlightened  men,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Eng- 
land's liberties,  and  to  whose  memories  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
still  remains  undischarged." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  That 
this  gentleman's  feelings  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
preachers  of  that  period,  who,  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press, 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  the  king  and  the  Church,  is  evident  from  the  above  ex- 
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tract.     It  is  also  clear  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  blame  of  the 
war  mast  attach  to  the  ministers  ;  nor  is  Owen  exempt  from  the 
same  charge,  though  a  defence  is  set  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Orme, 
who  labours  to  prove  that  the  following  passage  is  nothing  more 
than  "  a  mere  rhetorical  application  of  the  words  of  Scripture — 
with  the  design  of  impressing  the  importance  of  remembering 
past  mercies."    The  passage  occurs  in  one  of  Owen's  sermons. — 
"  Where  is  the  God  of  Marston  Moor?  and  the  God  of  Naseby 
is  an  acceptable  expostulation  in  a  gloomy  day.     Oh  what  a 
catalogue  of  mercies   hath   this  nation  to  plead  in  a  time  of 
trouble  !     God  came  from  Naseby  and  the  Holy  One  from  the 
west." — See  Life  of  Owen,  p.  87.    It  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding extract  that  Mr.  Orme,  like  his  hero  Owen,  views  the  vic- 
tory at  Naseby  as  a  special  mercy  sent  from  heaven.     Mr.  Orme 
does  not  even  attempt  to  defend  Owen  from  the  heavy  charge  of 
stinrhig  op  the  war ;  he  evidently  approves  of  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  parliament.     **  Though/'  says  he,  "  they  were  guilty  of  occa- 
sional evils,  and  produced  temporary  confusion,  the  great  objects 
ufaicb  they  contemplated  were  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  result 
of  the  struggle  was  in  a  high  degree  glorious."— Zi/e  of  Baxter, 
Toi.  i.  p.  47-     Is  this,  we  ask,  the  language  in  which  a  Christian, 
whatever  might  be  his  political  opinions,  would  desire  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  civil  wars?     The   man,  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  could  pen  such  a  passage,  would  have  been 
found,  had  he  lived  at  the  period  in  question,  among  the  foremost 
of  those  who  from  the  pulpit  were  so  active  in  promoting  the 
contest  against  their  sovereign.     Mr.  Hallam's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  much  more  just  than  those  which  are  maintained  by  this 
Christian  minister: — ^'  When  we  read  the  violent  and  barbarous 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  is  it  consistent  with  honesty  or 
humanity  to  hold  up  that  assembly  to  admiration  while  the  faults 
on  the  king's  side  are  studiously  aggravated  ?" — Hallam,  vol.  ii. 
p.  244.     For  a  minister  of  religion  to  speak  of  the  results  of  the 
contest  as  glorious,  is  surely  very  much  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  Orme  is  gone  to  his  account ;  but 
his  works  remain  and  are  extensively  read  by  Dissenters,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  the  public  against  their  erroneous  and  partial 
statements. 

It  has  been  the  practice  since  the  days  of  Calamy,  the  first 
chronicler  of  their  trials,  to  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  suiFerings 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  to  institute  a  comparision  between 
their  trials  and  those  of  the  episcopal  clergy  sequestered  between 
1640  and  1660.  The  Dissenters  are  accustomed  to  contend  that 
the  severities  of  1662  were  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  the 
previous  period,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  contrary  position 
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has  been  completely  established.  No  one  was  ejected  in  1662 
on  suspicion,  whereas  during  the  war  numbers  were  sequestered 
in  consequence  of  their  supposed  lojalty  to  the  king  and  attach- 
ment to  the  episcopal  Church.  In  1662  conformity  at  all  events 
secured  to  a  man  the  possession  of  his  living,  but  during  the  pe- 
riod of  England's  troubles  even  an  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
mode  of  worship  was  no  security  to  the  clergy,  if  their  names 
were  denounced  to  the  parliament,  or  their  persons  were  ob- 
noxious to  any  of  their  discontented  parishioners.  After  all  the 
attempts  to  inflict  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  sequestered 
clergy,  the  only  charge  that  could  be  substantiated  against  them 
was  that  of  '^malignancy,"  or  opposition  to  the  parliament.  Though 
their  enemies,  both  at  that  time  and  since,  have  laboured  hard  to 
fasten  upon  them  the  charge  of  immorality,  yet  to  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  period,  it 
will  be  evident  that  malisnancy  was  their  only  crime,  rrom  the 
pages  of  the  notorious  White  himself  we  will  undertake  to  estab- 
lish the  above  position,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  immorality 
against  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  White  published  what  he 
called  "  A  First  Centurie  of  Scandalous  Ministers,'^  He  doubt- 
less selected  the  cases  which,  in  his  own  estimation,  were  best 
calculated  to  support  his  charges;  yet  from  the  instances  which 
he  himself  adduces,  it  is  clear  that  the  clergy  in  general  were 
not  guilty  of  any  breaches  of  the  rules  of  morality.  Their  sole 
crime,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  parliament  it  was  a  crime  of 
no  small  magnitude,  was  a  refusal  to  support  the  war  against  the 
king.  The  very  title  of  the  pamphlet  was  intended  to  imply  that 
all  the  ejected  clergy  were  scandalous  in  their  conduct,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  parliament  to  jumble  together  a  great 
number  of  charges  besides  that  of  malignancy,  which  was  usually 
so  mingled  with  the  rest  that  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  mentioned  incidentally,  and  that  the  other  charges 
were  amply  sufiicient  to  justify  a  sequestration.  Malignancy 
however  is  the  real  crime  against  those  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  White's  Centurie.  A  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  will,  by  its  own 
internal  evidence,  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the 
charge  of  immorality,  the  only  crime  that  could  justify  the  desig- 
nation ^'  scandalous  ministers"  in  the  pamphlet  and  in  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances,  was  in  most  cases  a  mere  pretence  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  the  public  eye  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
viduals accused  were  sequestered  for  opposition  to  the  parliament, 
and  for  that  alone.  We  will  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
White's  pamphlet,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  preceding  re- 
marks. 

The  title,  as  already  stated,  was  "  A  First  Centurie  of  scan- 
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dalom,  malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into  Benefices  by 
the  Prelates :  or  a  Narration  of  the  Causes  for  which  the  Parlia- 
ment hath  ordered  the  Sequestration  of  the  Benefices  of  several 
Ministers  complained  of  before  them^  for  Vitiousness  of  Life» 
Errors  in  Doctrine,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  our  Religion^  and 
for  Practbing  and  Pressing  Innovations  against  Law,  and  for 
Malignancy  against  the  Parliament.^  Such  is  the  title.  The 
^ting  lies  in  the  tail  of  it.  The  real  and  the  only  true  charge  is 
mentiooed  last.  In  the  beginning  they  are  in  general  designated 
"scandalonsy  malignant  priests;"  but  at  the  close  the  charge  of 
"  malignancy  against  the  parliament'*  is  specified,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  immorality  constituted  the  chief  crime  for 
vhicb  they  were  sequestered.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that 
the  charges  are  very  indefinite^  yet  very  comprehensive ;  and  if 
one  failed,  another  could  easily  be  established,  for  it  was  always 
easy  to  prove  malignancy,  which  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
refusal  to  assist  the  parliament,  or  neutrality.  The  epistle  to 
the  reader  contains  what  may  be  deemed  a  kind  of  bill  of  fare 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  body  of  the  work.  **  In  this 
book,  thou  shalt  have  an  assay  of  the  gall  and  worme-wood  of 
the  Episcopal  government,  taken  out  of  London,  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  counties  adjacent,  that  when  thou  seest  what  vermine 
crawls  upon,  and  devours  the  principall  and  vitall  parts,  thou  maist 
reflect  with  a  mournful  heart  upon  the  more  miserable  condition 
of  Wales,  and  of  the  North,  the  more  remote  parts  of  this  King- 
dome,  where  upon  scrutiny  will  be  easily  found  many  for  one  as 
vile  and  abominable  as  these."  Then  follows  the  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  premises : — 

*'  Thoa  maitt  by  perusal  of  this  booke  clearly  see  what  manner  of 
persoas  those  clergie  men  be  that  favour  the  present  course  of  his  ma- 
jcsde  against  his  parliament  and  people,  and  dislike  and  maligne  the 
vayes  of  the  parliament,  they  will  appear  unto  thee  to  be  such  as  cannot 
endnre  the  purity :  power  and  strictnesse  of  the  true  religion,  that  late 
reformation,  and  to  be  brought  in  their  hearts,  religion  and  lives  to  the 
boly  word  of  God;  that  seek  themselves  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  are  given  over  to  vile  affections,  to  persecutions,  superstitions,  am- 
WsioD,  covctoosnesse,  malignity,  and  all  wickedness." 

In  the  former  extract  the  writer  has  insinuated  that  the  state 
of  the  clergy  in  Wales  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
was  far  worse  than  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  which 
the  cases  recorded  in  the  Centurie  were  selected ;  and  Mr.  Orme 
evidently  acts  upon  the  insinuations  of  White  as  though  they 
were  undoubted  verities.  How,  it  might  be  asked,  did  White 
become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  remote  parts  of  the 
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kingdom?  The  inference  is,  that  the  insinuation  is  groundless. 
It  was  thrown  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy.  Still  it  may  be  proved  from  White's  own 
pamphlet,  that  the  only  charge  admitting  of  proof  in  the  case  of 
the  sequestered  clergy  was  one  of  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed,  that  of  malignancy.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
in  so  large  a  body  as  the  clergy  of  that  day  there  were  no  cases 
of  immorality,  but  they  were  fewer  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers than  among  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Nor  indeed 
were  all  the  immoral  characters  removed  from^ their  livings;  for 
if  a  clergyman  supported  the  parliament,  and  instigated  his  pa- 
rishioners to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  war,  he  was 
perfectly  secure  from  the  interference  of  the  committees,  even 
though  his  character  were  grossly  immoral.  To  support  the 
parliament  in  their  attack  upon  the  sovereign,  was  a  virtue  that 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  clergy. 

There  are  in  the  Centurie,  as  the  term  implies,  one  hundred 
cases  of  sequestered  clergymen :  and  in  every  instance  the  charge 
of  malignancy  is  alleged,  in  some  cases  alone,  in  others  coupled 
with  charges  affecting  morals ;  but  there  is  no  single  instance  of 
the  sequestration  of  a  clergyman  for  immorality  alone — a  circum- 
stance fully  corroborative  of  our  assertion  that  immorality  did  not, 
when  unaccompanied  with  malignancy,  expose  a  man  to  ejection 
from  his  living.  White  observes  in  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  that 
he  had  published  these  cases  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament. — '*  And  that  the  parliament  may  appear  just  in  their 
doings  and  the  mouth  of  iniquity  may  be  stopped,  this  narrative  of 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  those  sons  of  the  earth  are  here 
published,  that  all  the  world  may  see,  that  the  tongues  of  these 
that  speake  evil  of  the  parliament  are  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  lift 
up  against  heaven,  and  that  they  hide  themselves  under  falsehood, 
and  make  lies  their  refuge."  In  our  opinion,  this  language  indi- 
cates a  conviction  on  the  part  of  White  himself  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  were  marked  with  injustice.  Had  the 
charges  alleged  admitted  of  proof,  these  terms  of  reproach  were 
not  necessary.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  emi- 
nent for  learning  as  well  as  for  their  piety  and  pastoral  labours. 
This  was  a  fact  that  could  not  be  disputed,  and  therefore  White, 
who  could  not  deny  it,  labours  to  use  it  to  their  disparagement : 
''  And  let  not  the  learning  of  some  few  of  these  men  (for  which, 
if  they  had  any  grace  to  use  it  well,  they  were  considerable)  move 
thee  to  thinke  they  be  hardly  dealt  with,  for  learning  in  a  man 
unsanctified  is  but  a  pearle  in  a  swine*s  snout.  Arrius,  Pelagius, 
Arminius,  all  of  them  learned,  but  thereby  the  more  serviceable 
to  do  mischiefe  in  the  Church,  like  Curio,  who  wasfacundus  only 
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ed  reipuMica  pemiciem.  Learning  and  knowledge  we  honour  in 
auT,  but  vitioiunesse  and  lewdnesse  we  condemn  in  all ;  had  some 
of  these  men  sanctity  of  life  as  well  as  light  of  knowledge^  they 
had  been  honourable  to  religion  and  useful  to  souls/'  Thus  does 
till!)  libeller  of  the  clergy  endeavour  to  traduce  the  men,  whom  he 
faiU  to  convict  of  the  charge  of  immorality. 

The  first  name  in  the  Centurie  is  that  of  John  Wilson,  vicar 
of  Arlington,  Sussex,  who  is  charged  with  a  nameless  offence, 
and  with  asserting  Uiat  "  the  parliament  were  retells,^     The 
second  is  that  of  John  Agmes,  curate  of  Lewis,  in  Kent,  who  is 
charged  with   drunkenness   and  **  opposition  to  the  parliament*' 
Charles  Forbench,  parson  of  Newly  in  Essex,  was  sequestered 
tor  swearing,  carelessness  in  his  pastoral  functions,  **  neglecting 
the  monthly  fasts,  setting  his  men  to  plow,  himself  also  working 
OM  those  days  ;**  and  for  affirming  "  that  the  Earl  ^  Strafford  was 
X)  traitor^  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  wrongfully  by  the  parlia- 
nentJ*    Stephen  Withers,  parson  of  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  se- 
questered for  enticing  certain  women  to  commit  adultery,  practis- 
log  altar  worship,  administering  the  sacrament  at  the  rails,  not 
permitting  his  people  to  have  above  one  sermon  on  the  Lord's 
(ia),  and  for  **  great  malignity  to  the  parliament. '^      Emanuel 
LtT,  rector  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  for  speaking  favourably  of  the 
Pope,  exalting  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  for  ^'  declaiming 
egaiuU  the  authority  of  the  parliament,"     Edward  Cherry,  rector 
ut  Much-Holland,  Essex,  for  bowing  towards  the  east,  upholding 
ibe  same  practice  in  his  sermons,  refusing  the  sacrament  except 
at  die  rails,  drunkenness^  and  for  affirming  ''  that  he  never  knew 
Mg  good  the  parliament  did,  unless  it  were  to  rob  the  country 
afid  pick  thfiir  purses."    These  are  the  first  six  names  in  the 
CeNtarte,  and  such  are  the  charges  alleged.     We  have  given  the 
substance  of  the  charges,  and  sometimes  the  very  words,  which 
are  printed  in  Italics.     We  have  taken  the  first  six  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  whole  Centurie :  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  select  a 
few  other  instances  from  different  parts  of  White's  production, 
for  die  purpose,  not  of  specifying  all  the  allegations  which  were  of 
precisely  the  same  kind,  but  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties  under 
«hidi  the   parliament  laboured  in  framing  and  proving  their 
charges  against  the  clergy.     Many  of  the  charges  were  truly  lu- 
dicrotts,  and  would  never  have  been  brought  forward,  except  in 
the  total  absence  of  others  of  a  grave  and  serious  kind. 

John  Gorsuch  was  charged  with  asserting  ''  that  some  of  the 
lords  whom  he  named,  were  fools,  bastards,  and  cuckholds." 
Nicholas  Andrews,  with  saying,  ''  that  Peter's  sword  cut  off  but 
oue  ear,  but  long  sermons,  like  long  swords,  cut  off  both  at  once^ 
uhI  that  the  silliest  creatures  have  the  longest  ears*"    Cuthbert 
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Dale  was  removed  from  his  benefice  for  maintaiDing  ''  that  the 
aogels  did  mediate  for  the  children  of  God  ;  and  that  men  might 
drinke  one  pot  for  necessity,  a  second  for  recreation,  and  a  third 
for  good  fellowship ;"  and  that  seeing  a  stranger  put  on  his  hat 
in  sermon  time,  he  openly  called  him ''  saucy,  unmannerly  clowne." 
The  chief  charge  against  Daniel  Horsemanden  was  that  he  had 
affirmed  ''  that  the  late  Deputy  of  Ireland  was  put  to  death 
wrongfully,  and  was  sacrificed,  as  our  Saviour  Christ  was,  to  give 
the  people  content."  Joseph  Davis  was  sequestered  for  assert- 
ing that  *'  the  parliament  were  rogues,  and  that  those  who  died  in 
their  service  at  Edge-hill  went  to  the  devil.'*  William  Osbalstou 
for  supplying  his  Church  "  with  scandalous  and  insufficient 
curates,"  and  for  asserting  that  **  once  hearing  the  Common 
Prayer  is  better  than  ten  sermons/'  Richard  Dulon  for  super- 
stitious practices  generally,  and  for  a  statement  in  his  catechising 
"  that  children  dying  after  baptism  are  saved  by  the  faith  of  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers."  Thomas  Vaughan  was  charged 
with  saying,  "  that  to  preach  in  season  is  to  preach  on  Sundays 
in  the  forenoon,  and  out  of  season  in  the  afternoon ;"  and  ''  that 
to  preach  nothing  but  Scripture  without  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
W9S  like  the  devil's  shearing  of  hogs,  a  great  cry,  but  a  little 
wool ;"  and  "  further,  that  he  also  said  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  that  the  members  were  a  company  of  logger4ieaded 
fellows."  The  last  case  in  the  Centurie  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  whole.  The  charge  alleged  is  that  of  improper 
language  in  the  pulpit  to  stir  up  his  auditory  to  laughter;  and  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  '*  A  woman  is  worse  than 
a  sow  in  two  respects ;  first,  because  a  sow's  skin  is  good  to  make 
a  cart-saddle,  and  her  bristles  good  for  a  sowter.  Secondly,  be- 
cause a  sow  will  run  away  if  a  man  cry  hoy,  but  a  woman  will 
not  turn  bead,  though  beaten  down  with  a  leaver ;  and  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  woman  and  a  sow,  is  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
where  a  woman  can  bend  upwards  but  the  sow  cannot." 

Such  were  some  of  the  charges  gravely  exhibited  against  the 
clergy  as  a  ground  of  sequestration  by  common  informers  and 
discontented  parishioners,  and  listened  to  by  the  parliamentary 
committees,  who  eagerly  sought  the  expulsion  of  those  parochial 
ministers,  whose  views  led  them  to  look  with  favour  upon  the 
royal  cause.  These  cases  are  selected  at  random  from  the  Cen* 
turie,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  frivolousness  of  many  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  clergy.  The  cause  that  needed 
such  support  must  have  been  an  unjust  one.  To  the  above  were 
frequently  added  the  charges  of  deserting  the  cure  and  noi^-resi- 
dence ;  and  in  these  the  malice  and  dishonesty  of  the  parliament  may 
be  detected,  fpr  in  almost  all  the  instances  alleged  of  non-residence 
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or  desertioo,  the  tccased  were  driven  from  their  parishes  by  the  par 
iiamentary  soldiers.  Id  their  absence  a  case  was  got  up,  presented 
to  the  committees^  and  their  livings  sequestered.  The  charge  of 
dmnkenness  and  incontineocy  is  frequently  adduced  in  the  Cen« 
turie :  but  in  almost  every  instance  its  falsehood  was  made  ap- 
parent at  a  later  period  by  Walker,  who  diligently  set  himself  to 
rescoe  the  memory  of  the  sequestered  clergy  from  unfounded 
asperaioos.  In  shorti  the  only  real  crime  of  which  the  clergy, 
whose  oames  are  blazoned  forth  by  White,  were  guilty,  is  that  of 
malignancy  :  yet  Mr.  Orme,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  lying 
chantcter  of  the  Centurie,  can  assert  that  in  White's  publication 
^  a  moat  dreadful  exposure  is  made  of  the  ignorance,  immorality, 
and  incompetency  of  many  of  the  established  teacherst*' — Life  of 
Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Mr.  Short  remarks,  ^'  The  accusations 
vhicb  were  made  against  the  clergy  were,  besides  offences  of  a 
aioral  nature,  ^^enerally  the  observance  of  ceremonies  and  malig- 
nancy :  and  it  is  wonderful  that  in  such  a  scrutiny  no  more  in- 
•tances  of  vicious  lives  and  conversations  are  recorded-" — Short, 
voL  ii«  p.  265. 

Ib  all  the  parliamentary  ordinances,  as  well  as  in  White's  and 
other  publications,  the  clergy  are  designated  scandalous  and  in- 
mfficient  ministers.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  clergyman  was  called 
before  a  committee,  he  fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  scan- 
dalous minister.  This  method  was  resorted  to  by  the  parlia- 
BWBt  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  odium  on  the  clergy  and  ex- 
pound them  to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Their  accusers  were 
always  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  sectaries,  with  whom  in  that 
period  of  excitement  almost  every  parish  abounded ;  or  some  of 
the  profligate  characters,  upon  whose  career  of  vice  the  clergy 
had  been  a  check.  When  such  witnesses  were  not  only  listened  to, 
bat  actually  invited  to  give  evidence  against  the  clergy,  what  was 
to  be  expected  but  sequestration  and  consequent  poverty  ?  At 
the  Restoration,  one  principle  was  laid  down  ;  and  tne  ministers  of 
ihat  period  were  duly  apprised  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  No  unfair  methods  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defaming  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  refused  to  conform.  Had  a  similar  course  been  pursued  by  the 
Long  Parliament ; — bad  they  adopted  a  test,  or  framed  an  act,  bow- 
ever  severe  or  unjust,  whose  enactments  could  be  understood  by  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  application  of  which  even  more  would  have  been 
excluded  from  their  livings  than  were  actually  sequestered  by  the 
committees, — their  proceedings  would  have  been  merciful  in  com- 
parison of  those  harassing,  long-continued,  and  vindictive  mea- 
wres,  by  which  their  steps  were  marked  from  the  first  commence- 
Bienc  io  the  work  of  legislation  to  the  period  when  tliey  ceased  to 
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exist  as  a  legislative  assembly.  Not  only  were  all  sorts  of  abusive 
epithets  accumulated  against  the  clergy,  but  they  were  subjected 
to  the  petty  though  still  vexatious  insults  of  every  man,  who  owed 
his  clergyman  a  grudge,  or  who  chose  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  ex- 
ercising his  power  over  those^  whom  he  had  formerly  viewed 
with  envy. 

The  death  of  the  king  has  been  the  source  of  much  disputa- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  different  parties  will  ever  agree  on 
this  litigated  question.  Mr.  Orme,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  la- 
bours hard  to  shift  it  from  the  Independents.  ^'  The  real  causes," 
says  he,  *'  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  principles  or  members  of 
any  religious  body ;  but  are  to  be  traced  most  probably  to  the 
duplicity  and  fickleness  of  Charles  himself — to  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  despotic  principles  perpetually  instilled  into  his  mind 
by  his  immediate  attendants  and  confidential  friends,  and  to  the 
perilous  circumstances  of  the  democratic  leaders,  who  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede,  and  were  driven  to  this  desperate  stroke  for 
their  own  salvation." — Owen's  Life,  92,  93.  The  last  clause  in 
the  preceding  quotation  certainly  nullifies  the  two  former,  for 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  were  such  as  to  hurry  them  on  to  the  most  des- 
perate measures,  it  is  trifling  to  assert  that  Charles  was  the  cause 
of  his  own  death.  The  Independents  were  undoubtedly  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  that  melancholy  event ;  their  principles  were 
destructive  of  monarchy  and  kings ;  nor  did  they  conceal  their 
intentions  or  disguise  their  principles,  though  the  attempt  to  do 
so  has  often  been  made  for  them  since:  but  the  Presbyterians  also 
must  stand  condemned  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  posterity ; 
they  refused  all  concessions  from  the  king  until  it  was  too  late, 
and,  rather  than  not  secure  their  beloved  presbytery,  they  were  de- 
termined to  run  all  hazards  and  risk  the  loss  even  of  monarchy 
itself.  We  are  aware  that  they  did  not  contemplate  such  conse- 
quences as  flowed  from  their  obstinacy ;  but  they  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  course  upon  which  the  army,  backed  by  the  Inde- 
pendents and  sectaries,  had  entered,  was  one  that  must  inevitably 
issue  in  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Independency  became  triumphant^ 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  were  eager 
to  seize  for  their  own  Church  that  power  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  bishops.  The  very  notion  of  an  Established  Church 
was  exploded  by  the  Independents  and  Sectaries,  who  now 
abounded  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  the  parochial  churches  were  held  by  ministers  of  the  presby- 
terian creed,  yet  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  national 
church.     It  was  Cromwell's  policy  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
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Sectaries  io  the  army  and  in  the  country^  ^^hile  his  own  views 
were  carefully  concealed.  While,  therefore^  the  present  occu- 
piers of  the  livings  were  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their 
possessions,  provided  they  did  not  oppose  the  new  order  of  things, 
it  became  a  primary  object  with  him  to  strengthen  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Sectaries,  without  entirely  discarding  the  Presbyterians, 
by  reasodelling  the  committees  for  sequestration,  and  by  infusing 
into  those  bodies  principles  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  and 
more  calculated  to  promote  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  joined 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  together  in  these  committees; 
and,  instead  of  entrusting  the  examination  and  appointment  of 
ministers  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  or  to  those  nominated  by 
their  authority,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Presbytery, 
he  constituted  an  entirely  new  body,  composed  adroitly  of  men  of 
all  parties,  denominated  the  "  Triers,'*  to  whom  Mas  committed  the 
examination  of  the  new  ministers.  In  Wales  almost  all  the 
dergy  were  ejected,  while  a  few  itinerants  were  appointed,  who 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  preaching  in  different  quarters. 
Hence  it  happened  that  most  of  the  churches  were  closed,  and 
the  people  were  not  able  to  hear  a  sermon  except  at  very  distant 
intervals. 

Mr.  Orme  labours  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  sects  that  sprang  up  during  this  period,  and  that  they 
were  not  so  numerous  as  is  generally  imagined.  "  Baxter's  own 
account,**  he  remarks,  "  which  discovers  no  disposition  to  conceal 
or  extenuate,  shows  that,  beside  the  leading  religious  parties  which 
were  composed  mostly  of  respectable  persons,  there  were  only 
five  other  sects  that  he  could  describe." — Baxter,  vol.  i.  p*  120. 
Probably  there  were  not  five  that  Baxter  could  describe ;  but 
Mr.  Orme  omits  to  tell  us  how  many  there  were,  which  neither 
Baxter  nor  any  other  man  could  describe.  That  the  sects  were 
most  numerous  is  evident  from  contemporary  publications,  and 
diat  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  describe  them  is  also  evi- 
dent. But  Mr.  Orme  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  speaking 
in  his  former  work  of  the  same  period,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
he  observes,  '*  During  the  period  of  England's  convulsions, 
■lany  extravagances  and  abuses  prevailed.  New  sects  were 
every  day  springing  up,  each  more  fanatical  or  erroneous  than  the 
former;  and  though  they  had,  in  general,  but  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, they  produced,  while  they  lasted,  injurious  effects  on  true 
religion,  and  left  very  baneful  consequences  behind  them." — Life 
q/*  Ofoen,  p.  585.  The  works  of  contemporary  authors,  such  as 
Edwards,  Rutherford,  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  others,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sermons  preached  by  the  parliamentary  divines  be- 
fore the  two  Houses,  or  before  the  Westminster  Assembly,  afford 
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the  most  striking  and  convincing  evidence^  that  the  number  of 
sectaries  at  this  period  was  ahnost  beyond  calculation,  and  that 
their  peculiar  principles  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
scribed. To  mention  even  the  names  which  are  actually  eau- 
merated  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  occupy  a 
far  larger  space  than'  we  can  devote  to  such  a  purpose.  At  a 
period  when  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  become  a  preacher,  and 
when  almost  every  soldier  actually  was  a  preacher,  it  would  have 
been  surprising  indeed,  if  the  sects  had  not  been  exceedingly 
numerous.  It  would  be  a  task  of  very  great  difficulty  to  charac- 
terize all  the  sects  of  the  present  day :  at  that  time  the  difficulty 
was  infinitely  greater. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  individual  of  tliose  tumultuous 
times  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  character  is  largely  discussed 
in  these  volumes.     It  appears  to  us  that  Cromwell  was  less  of  an 
enthusiast  than  his  chaplains.     What  is  stated  to  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  Sterry  and  Goodwin  borders  strongly  on  blasphemy. 
Mr.    Orme    therefore    endeavours    to  show    that    the    expres- 
sions alleged  to  have  been  used  during  Cromwell's  illness,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  never  uttered,  or  that  they  were 
misinterpreted  by  some   who  heard  them.    Thus  Mr.  Orme  la- 
bours to  explain  away  the  expressions  in  Goodwin's  prayer,  who, 
addressing  the  Deity,  said,  **  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were 
deceived."     Mr.  Orme  remarks,  that  these  were  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  and  that  they  were  used  in  the  same  sense  ^'  in 
which  the  prophet  employs  them,  not  as  denoting  what  God  had 
done,  but  what  he  had  permitted  men  to  do,"     Mr.  Orme  did  not 
choose  to  remember,  when  he  penned  this  passage,  that  the  ser- 
mons and  the  publications  of  the  day  afford  specimens  of  enthu- 
siasm as  great  as  the  above.     In  the  dedication  of  a  book  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  during  his  protectorate,  Oliver  is  designated 
**  his  sainted  father,  now  with  God."     And  if  the   following 
extracts  from  Owen  do  not  savour  of  enthusiasm,  they  certainly 
indicate  the  grossest  hypocrisy.     **  I  present  them  to  your  Excel* 
lency,  not  only  because  the  rise  of  my  call  to  this  service  under 
God  was  from  you,  but  also  because,  in  carrying  it  on,  I  have 
received  from  you  in  weaknesses  and  temptations  wherewith  I  am 
encompassed,  that  daily  spiritual  refreshment  and  support  by  in- 
quiry into  and  discovery  of  the  deep  and  hidden  dispensations  of 
God  towards  his  secret  ones,  which  my  spirit  is  taught  to  value. 
The  carrying  on  of  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Jesus  amongst  his 
saints,  in  all  his  ways,  which  are  truth  and  righteousness,  being 
the  aim  of  your  spirit  in  your  great  undertakings."—- See  Owen^s 
Dedication  of  the  Branch  of  the  LoreL     At  a  later  period,  in 
another  dedication  to  Oliver,  prefixed  to  his  **  Perseverance  of 
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tlie  Saints/  he  thus  addresses  him  :  ''  Sir,  of  both  temporal  and 
!>piritual  good  things  you  have  had  the  full  experience — your 
ioterest  and  acquaintance  %vith  the  latter  is  of  incomparably  more 
importance  in  itself,  so  answerably  of  more  value  and  esteem 
uoto  you." 

No  one  subject  connected  with  the  history  of  those  times  was 
iDore  fiercely  agitated  than  that  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Since 
the  establishment  of  universal  toleration,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
witb  many  writers  to  hold  up  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  liberty ;  though  an  impartial  examination  of 
ficts  will  show,  that  in  au  age  when  all  were  intolerant,  she  acted 
with  more  leniency  than  any  of  those  parties  who  were  opposed 
to  her,  Mr.  Orme  contends,  that  the  principles  of  toleration 
were  fint  advocated  by  the  Independents ;  yet  the  Independents 
of  the  Commonwealth  refused  to  tolerate  the  Episcopalians,  who, 
at  a  period  when  every  sect  revelled  in  liberty  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  were  proscribed  even  the  use  of  the  common-prayer 
in  private.  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Independents  were  the 
advocates  <rf  toleration !  When  it  is  alleged  that  the  Independents 
actually  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  them,  Mr.  Orme, 
aoaUe  to  deny  the  fact,  observes,  "  That  men,  calling  themselves 
lodependeois,  may  be  persecutors,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny ; 
hat  that  such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  the 
qurit  of  Independency,  all  who  understand  it  must  ever  main- 
taia.** — Owpen*$  Life^  SSo.  This  is  a  most  convenient  method  of 
getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  one  which  may  be  resorted  to 
alike  by  all  parties.  It  is  easy  to  say,  the  acts  you  allege  cannot  be 
impated  to  the  body,  but  to  certain  individuals,  whose  opinions 
ait  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majority.  That  the  Independents, 
however,  did  actually  persecute  others,  is  clear  from  their  con« 
dact  in  New  England.  In  England  itself  prelacy  was  excepted 
from  toleration  equally  with  popery,  during  the  ascendancy  of 
this  party  in  the  state,  though  a  full  toleration  was  conceded  to 
the  wildest  sectaries.  That  they  were  as  much  inclined  to  per- 
secute as  others,  if  circumstances  had  favoured  the  establishment 
of  their  system,  is  a  point  that  can  admit  of  no  question.  Owen 
ift  adduced  by  Mr.  Orme  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first ,  ad- 
vocate of  toleration.  It  is  true  that  Owen,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  when  suffering  under  restrictions,  pleaded  for  liberty 
of  conscience;  but  his  sentiments  were  not  always  equally  mo- 
derate. There  was  a  time  when  he  was  as  much  opposed  to 
toleration  as  the  most  bigoted  Presbyterian.  He  asserts  in  one 
place,  **  that  heresies  and  errors  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  that 
i».  men  ought  not  to  connive  at  them — but  with  all  their  strength 
aad  abilities,  in  all  lawful  ways,  upon  every  just  call,  to  oppose, 
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suppress,  and  overthrow  them,  to  root  them  up  and  cast  them 
out." — See  Owen's  Practice  of  Church  Government.  Some  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  above  publication,  when  Cromwell 
M'as  about  to  establish  himself  in  the  Protectorate,  by  means  of 
the  toleration  of  the  sectaries,  Owen  expressed  himself  with  more 
moderation.  In  a  tract  annexed  to  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  asserts,  ''  that  error  has  as  much  right  to  a  forcible 
defence  as  truth." 

Because  the  Church  of  England  was  fenced  about,  subsequent 
to  the  Restoration,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  was  more  averse  to  toleration  than  her  opponents.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  did  not  in  the 
least  soften  them  towards  prelacy  :  it  rather  increased  their  bitter- 
ness :  but  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, willingly  conceded  the  fullest  toleration  to  those  who  refused 
to  conform.  She  has  been  designated  the  most  tolerant  church 
in  the  world,  and  her  history  fully  justifies  the  designation. 

We  cannot  pass  over  some  observations  of  Mr.  Short,  relative 
to  the  Act  of  LFniformity.  In  allusion  to  the  ejected  ministers, 
Mr.  Short  asks,  "  Could  it  be  just  to  cast  them  out  of  all  means 
of  supporting  themselves,  and  not  assign  them  any  portion  of 
their  benefices  for  their  support?  The  usurping  government, 
when  triumphant,  had  allowed  one-fifth  of  the  revenues  to  those 
whom  it  ejected  for  their  loyalty.  The  legitimate  government 
turned  out  many  loyal,  though  non-conforming  clergymen,  and 
made  not  the  slightest  provision  for  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  267.  Mr. 
Short  must  have  known  that  the  assignment  of  the  Jifths  to  the 
sequestered  clergy,  was  a  mere  pretence — a  mere  mockery  of 
their  miseries — an  act  of  greater  cruelty  than  a  positive  denial  of 
the  smallest  pittance :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  /ifths  were 
never  paid,  and  that  the  usurping  government,  though  armed 
with  authority,  never  enforced  their  payment.  There  was  no  re- 
dress for  the  clergy  :  for  whenever  they  appealed  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  intrusive  ministers  succeeded  by  various  pretences  iu 
silencing  the  pleas  of  the  sufferers.  These  are  facts  that  do  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  doubt :  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  Mr. 
Short  should  have  lent  the  influence  of  his  name  to  such  a  delu- 
sion, as  the  supposition  that  the  Jifths  were  actually  paid.  The 
advocates  of  Dissent  will  not  fail  to  quote  Mr.  Short,  to  prove 
that  the  English  Church  was,  at  this  period,  more  intolerant  than 
those  jwho  were  opposed  to  her  discipline  and  worship. 

Much  odium  has  been  cast  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by 
every  dissenting  writer,  from  the  period  of  its  enactment  down  to 
the  present  time ;  yet,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  government  could  have  acted 
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otherwise.  It  was  a  re-action  in  the  country  that  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Charch :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed ,  that  this  re-action  would  not 
produce  a  considerable  feeling  of  opposition  against  the  party  that 
had  been  instrumental  in  overturning  the  national  establishment. 
Id  the  estimation  of  that  House  of  Commons  by  whom  the  act 
was  passed,  there  was  a  necessity  for  strong  and  decided  mea- 
sures for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  sad 
scenes  which  bad  so  recently  been  witnessed.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  the  act,  and  we  justify  it  not, 
except  on  the  ground  of  necessity  arising  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  period,  it  was  merciful  in  comparison  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presbyterians  and  others  during  the  precedent 
twenty  years.  We  regret  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Short  has 
spoken  of  this  act.  ''  The  manner/'  he  says,  "  in  which  the 
ejections  took  place  in  1662,  must  be  designated  as  cruel." — 
Tol.  ii.  p.  £68.  He  thinks  that  a  more  moderate  line  of  policy 
would  have  been  desirable.  We  must  not,  however,  judge  of  the 
act  and  its  framers  by  the  principles  of  our  own  age.  A  mea- 
sure, that  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  cruel,  may  not 
have  deserved  such  an  appellation  then;  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  plan  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Short  would  have 
been  at  that  time  (juite  impracticable.  That  Dissenters  should 
deoouoce  the  act,  is  perfectly  natural :  but  we  think  that  Mr. 
Orme*s  censure  is  extravagant,  even  for  a  Dissenter.  ''  The 
hardest,  the  most  unjust,  the  most  oppressive  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  was  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
liturgy*  with  all  their  concomitants,  on  pious  and  conscientious 
men.  For  this,  whoever  was  the  party  chiefly  concerned  in  it, 
no  apology  can  be  found.  It  was  an  unnecessary  and  a  cruel 
act  of  despotism." — Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  We  do  not 
concur  in  opinion  with  those  churchmen,  who  think  that  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  incapable  of  defence ;  or  that  it  was  an  act 
over  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  a  veil.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
the  more  fully  the  measure  is  canvassed,  if  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  times  are  permitted  to  have  due  weight  with  those 
«ho  wish  to  form  a  conclusion  respecting  it,  the  greater  will 
appear  the  necessity  for  its  enactment.  At  all  events,  the 
members  of  the  English  Church  can  look  back  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  period  with  much  greater  satisfaction  than  can 
be  experienced  by  Dissenters  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  during  which  Episcopacy  was  suppressed,  and  the 
clergy  treated  with  scorn  and  indignity. 

We  have  ever  thought  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  those  ministers  who  suffered  ejection  in  1662,  in  relin- 
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quishing  their  posts  in  preference  to  conformity.  These  men 
had  represented  toleration  as  the  worst  of  evils:  and  they 
had  resolutely  refused  to  grant  liberty  to  others  during  their 
own  ascendancy:  after,  therefore,  such  denunciations  against 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  in 
them  to  have  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  act,  which, 
however  it  might  interfere  with  their  own  views,  was  not, 
according  to  their  own  reasonings,  so  great  an  evil  as  schism. 
The  act  is  now  usually  stigmatized  by  Dissenters  as  the  Black 
Act:  but  that  its  hue  was  as  dark  as  that  of  some  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances,  and  the  votes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
cannot  be  proved.  We  have  no  wish  to  justify  the  proceedings 
of  those  times;  but  when  Dissenters  are  so  clamorous  in  their 
outcries  against  the  Church  of  England,  as  if  she  alone  at  that 
period  had  adopted  principles  repudiated  by  all  other  parties,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  divest  the  matter  of  those  obscurities  which 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  prejudices  of  party  have  thrown  around 
it.  It  is  the  custom  with  some  writers  to  speak  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  guilty  of  ejecting  her  own  ministers  in  consequence 
of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  her  unrighteous  impositions.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  alluding  to  the  ejected  ministers, 
should  have  so  expressed  himself,  as  to  give  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  support  to  such  a  mistaken  view.  **  I  must  beg,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  Baxter,  "  to  class  among  the  highest  ornaments  of 
the  Church  of  England  this  great  man,  who,  with  his  brethren, 
was  so  shamefully  ejected  from  the  Church  in  1662,  in  violation 
of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  clear  principles  of  justice." 
Now  we  remark,  in  the  first  placet  that  the  ejected  ministers  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
they  refused  to  submit  to  her  discipline,  or  to  adopt  her  formu- 
laries; the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  occupied 
the  livings  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Church :  nor  can  we, 
in  the  second  place,  allow  that  Baxter  and  his  brethren  were  the 
highest  ornaments  of  the  Church;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  the  conforming  clergy  were  equal  in  piety  and  superior  in 
learning  to  those  who  were  ejected.  The  question  at  that  time 
agitated  was,  whether  the  Church  or  the  Non-conformists  should 
yield.  Mr.  Orme  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  tells  us,  '*  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  unworthy  of  the  men  whom  she  cast 
out."— Owen's  Life,  p.  £92.  He  also  speaks  of  these  men  as 
"  two  thousand  of  the  most  excellent  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  who,  as  he  again  observes,  were  cast  out  *'  because 
they  could  not  submit  to  the  exercise  of  an  unrighteous  autho- 
rity."—foxier,  vol.  i.  p.  £66>— 303.  From  Mr,  Orme  such  as- 
sertions were  to  be  expected;  but  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force should  have  adopted  a  similar  tone  in  his  remarks :  we  are 
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bovever  rare  that*  had  he  considered  the  subject  more  fullj,  he 
w€mU  not  have  ventured  to  lend  the  support  of  his  authority  to 
SQch  an  erroneous  opinion. 

The  question  relative  to  the  sufferings  and  the  numbers  of  the 
safferers  of  the  two  parties*  is  one  that  has  been  fiercely  agitated. 
Aj  soon  as  the  advocates  of  Non-conformity  began  to  register  the 
sufferings  of  the  ministers  ejected,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  they  asserted  that  the  case  was  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Id  consequence  of  this  conduct  on  their  part,  the  friends  of  the 
Charch  were  compelled  to  come  forward  with  a  statement  of  the 
sofferii^  of  the  sequestered  clergy,  under  the  ascendancy  of 
Piesbyterianism.  Walker's  work  is  well  known,  and  it  was  called 
forth  bj  the  boast  of  Calamy,  that  such  a  noble  army  of  sufferers 
for  conscience  sake  had  never  been  seen,  as  that  of  the  ejected 
ministers.  The  number  of  those  who  were  removed,  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  l66£,  is  usually  stated  in  round  numbers 
St  two  thousand;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  Dissenters 
laboor  to  increase  the  number  of  the  ejected  ministers,  tliey  are 
equally  anxious  to  diminish  that  of  the  sequestered  clergy.  The 
statements  of  Dissenters  on  this  question  have  been  repeated  over 
sod  over  again,  in  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  even  catechisms,  so 
thai  tbey  are  received  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  Even  Mr. 
Short  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  the  sequestered  episco- 
pal clergy  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  Gauden  and  Walker. 
**  The  want  of  any  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  these  commit- 
tees, has  rendered  the  task  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  those 
who  were  ejected  exceedingly  difficult;  but  the  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Uauden,  who  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  clergymen  were  ejected.  Walker's  calculation 
goes  higher,  but  these  computations  are  probably  much  beyond 
the  truth.'' — Short,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  We  know  not  why,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  computations  alluded  to 
ahoold  be  doubted  by  Mr.  Short.  Both  Gauden  and  Walker 
furuish  us  with  certain  data  for  ascertaining  pretty  exactly  what 
the  numbers  were;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  long  space 
of  twenty  years  was  occupied  in  the  work  of  sequestration,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  number  must  have  been  great. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mr.  Orme  claiming  a  relationship  between 
the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day  and  the  Non-conformists :  "  The 
Puritans  under  the  Tudors  became  Non-conformists  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  Dissenters  under  the  family  of  Hanover.  They  have 
been  men  of  the  same  principles  substantially  throughout." — 
Baiter^s  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  In  what  the  affinity  consists,  we 
cannot  conceive.  As  far  as  matters  of  discipline  are  concerned, 
tbere  is  not  on«  single  point  iu  which  the  Dissenters  agree  with 
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the  Nonconformists — nay,  Mn  Orme  himself  confesses  as  much 
a  few  pages  farther  on.  ''  The  vast  majority  of  these  persons  did 
not  decidedly  object  to  a  modified  Episcopacy — to  a  liturgical 
form  of  worship,  and  to  the  use  of  various  rites,  provided  they 
were  not  absolutely  imposed  on  their  consciences  as  matters  of 
faith  and  scriptural  practice.  They  were  mostly  believers  in  the 
lawfulness  of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity^  and  conse- 
quently were  not  Dissenters  from  the  Church;  they  only  objected 
to  certain  things  belonging  to  or  imposed  by  it/* — Baxter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260.  This  quotation  contradicts  the  former.  According  to 
Mr.  Orme's  own  showing,  the  Non-conformists  differed  less  from 
the  Established  Church  than  from  the  Dissenters  of  modern  times. 
How  then  can  the  Dissenters  and  the  Non-conformists  be  viewed 
as  "  substantially  men  of  the  same  principles  Y*  Is  there  one 
point  enumerated  in  the  above  quotation  on  which  Dissenters 
would  agree  with  the  Non-conformists !  In  truth,  the  controversy 
is  completely  changed,  and  Dissenters  now  object  to  the  very 
principle  of  an  Established  Church,  proving  thereby  that  their 
claim  to  a  relationship  with  the  ejected  ministers  is  null  and  void. 
Every  argument,  therefore,  adduced  by  Dissenters  against  an 
Established  Church,  is  an  argument  against  the  Non-conformists, 
with  whom  they  claim  an  affinity.  By  their  practices  the  Dis- 
senters not  only  stand  convicted  of  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  the  Non-conformists,  but  also  from  those  of  all  Protestant 
churches  throughout  the  world,  by  all  of  whom  the  lawfulness  and 
even  necessity  of  an  Established  Church  are  strenuously  main- 
tained. They  form  a  class  of  themselves,  having  few  things  ia 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  Protestants. 

Various  attempts  were  set  on  foot  towards  a  comprehension  of 
the  Non-conformists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  and  at  the  revolution.  The  Dis* 
seuters  do  not  desire  a  comprehension :  their  wish  is  to  place  the 
Church  on  the  same  level  with  themselves.  This  fact  furnishes 
us  with  another  evidence  of  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
parties. 

It  has  pleased  Mr.  Orme,  in  the  fulness  of  his  self-sufficiency, 
to  attack  the  memories  of  two  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
Church,  and  we  shall  employ  the  remaining  pages  of  this  article, 
already  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  in  rescuing  their  cha- 
racters from  unfounded  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  The 
individuals  to  whom  we  refer  are  the  judicious  Hooker  and  the 
learned  Stillingfleet ;  both  are  attacked  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms :  their  motives  are  impugned,  and  the  most  sinister  views 
are  imputed  to  them.  To  begin  with  his  attack  on  Hooker : — 
"  Had  Hooker's  Polity  been  written  in  defence  of  the  Popish 
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hierarchy,  it  would  have  required  little  alteration."  The  M'riter, 
howcYer,  does  not  attempt  to  refute  Hooker's  views ;  he  is  con- 
teat  with  the  above  assertion ,  knowing  that  it  would  be  received 
a5  truth  by  the  great  mass  of  those  for  whom  his  work  was  in- 
tended. We  need  not,  however,  occupy  any  further  space  in 
defence  of  Hooker,  as  Mr.  Orme  has  not  brought  forward  any 
specific  charge. 

We  proceed  to  notice  his  attack  on  Stillingfleet.  Shortly 
before  the  Restoration,  Stillingfleet  published  his  ''  Irenicum,  or 
a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds,"  in  which  he  recom- 
mends moderation  to  all  parties.  At  this  time  no  settlement  had 
been  effected  in  the  Church|  and  it  was  the  object  of  Stillingfleet 
to  show  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were 
indifferent,  and  that  each  might  yield  in  some  points  without  any 
facrifice  of  principle.  In  the  year  1680,  Stillingfleet  published  a 
sermon  on  the  "  Mischiefs  of  Separation,"  in  which  he  charges  the 
Non-conformists  with  departing  from  the  Church  on  account  of 
trifles,  and  then  points  out  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  such 
divisions  among  Protestants.  This  sermon  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  Non-conformists,  who  charged  the  author  with  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  his  earlier  years,  as  expressed  in  his  "  Ire- 
nicam.'*  Soon  after  the  attacks  upon  the  Sermon,  the  subject 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  author  in  a  larger  work,  entitled 
"  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation."  In  this  work  Stilling- 
fleet enters  very  fully  into  the  whole  argument :  the  book  was 
widely  circulated,  and  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1681,  and 
during  the  next  year  a  third  made  its  appearance. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  '^  The  Unreasonableness  of  Sepa- 
rafion,*'  the  memory  of  Stillingfleet  has  been  assailed  with  abuse. 
He  is  charged  with  inconsistency  by  contradicting  in  this  last  work 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Irenicum.  Mr.  Orme,  as  usual, 
attacks  him  with  the  same  weapons.  Fortunately,  however,  the  re- 
putation of  Stillingfleet  rests  on  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  shaken 
by  such  assailants :  he  was  remarkable  for  the  moderation  of  his 
views  at  a  period  when  moderation  was  a  rare  virtue,  as  well  as 
distinguished  for  amenity  of  manner  towards  his  opponents :  yet 
the  heaviest  charges  are  alleged  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  false, 
prood,  and  ambitious.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of 
Stiliingfleet*s  traducers  to  blacken  his  character  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  groundless  charges,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute  his 
arguments,  which  were  unanswerable.  In  allusion  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  "  Mischief  of  Separation,"  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  "  He  was 
no  longer  Rector  of  Sutton,  but  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and  had 
now  laid  aside  his  *  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds'  to 
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employ  another  weapon  to  irritate  aod  increase  them.'' — Baxter^ 
voL  ii.  271.      Again,  speaking   of  the  "  Unreasonableness   of 
Separation :"  "  The  Rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the  '  Irenicum 
when  the  Church  was  but  a  sect  among  other  sectSi  was  a  verj 
different  person  from  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  exposing  the  Unrea- 
sonableness of  Separation  from  an  Apostolic  Church  in  all  its 
glory.     The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
uses  the  language  of  intrcaty :  the  other  is  stem,  severe,  and  uncom- 
promising."— Ibid,  275*     These  passages  were  written  in  1850, 
when  the  Life  of  Baxter  was  published;  in  1820^  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Owen  appeared,  Mr.  Ornie  expresses  him- 
self with  much  greater  moderation.    "  He  shows,"  says  Mr.  Orrae, 
speaking  of  the  "  Unreasonableness  of  Separation/'  '^  successfully, 
that  many  of  the  Puritans  employed  the  same  arguments  against 
the  Brownists  which  the  Churchmen  now  urged  against  theio- 
selves.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  the  principle  of  many  of  his 
adversaries,  the  Dean  had  the  better  of  the  argument." — Owen^s 
Life,  418.     Surely  Mr.  Orme  must  have  forgotten  this  passage 
when  he  penned  the  above  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Baxter;  or  else 
that  retrograde  movement,  which  has  effected  so  much  during  the 
last  few  years  amon^  the  Dissenters,  in  converting  them  from  quiet 
and  peaceable  religionists  into  noisy  and  angry  destructives,  must 
have  been  most  signally  displayed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Orme.    We, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  reconciling  Mr.  Orme  in  1820, 
when  the  last  extract  was  written,  with  Mr.  Orme  in  1830,  when 
the  Life  of  Baxter  was  published.     Our  business  is  to  defend  the 
memory  of  Stillii^eet  from  such  insidious  and  slanderous  at* 
tacks. 

The  "  Irenicum'*  was  published  in  1659>  when  Presbytery,  if 
any  mode  of  government  could  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  such  a 
designation,  was  the  Established  Religion.  There  was,  however, 
a  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  with  the 
Restoration  the  question  of  Church  Government  would  naturally 
be  connected.  During  the  preceding  years  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion, there  had  sprung  up  a  race  of  divines,  whose  distinguished 
characteristics  were  those  of  moderation  in  their  own  views,  and 
forbearance  towards  those  from  whom  they  might  differ:  and  of 
these  divines,  Stillingfleet  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  In 
this  work  he  endeavours  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  Epis- 
copacy was  not  an  antichristian  mode  of  government,  as  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  had  asserted ;  and  that  his  intentions 
were  of  the  purest  kind,  there  can  be  no  possible  question.  In 
the  dedication  to  an  ordination  sermon  in  l684,  he  remarks,  in 
reference  to  the  "  Irenicum,"  that  he  published  it,  **  hoping  bj  it 
to  bring  over  those  to  a  compliance  with  the  Church  of  England 
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(then  like  to  be  re-established)  who  stood  off  upon  the  supposition 
that  Christ  had  appointed  a  Presbyterian  government  to  be  always 
continued  in  his  Church,  and  therefore  thought  prelacy  was  to  be 
detested  as  an  unlawful  usurpation."  The  book,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  was  written  at  a  period  of  peculiar  religious  excite- 
oeot,  and  when  too  no  one  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government 
was  generally  practised ;  it  was  intended  to  unite  and  not  to 
divide  parties :  nor  could  the  author  have  contemplated  the  fact 
that  this  very  book  would  afterwards  furnish  his  enemies  with 
weapons  of  attack  against  himself.  It  doubtless  contained  some 
fiews  lo  which  in  his  more  mature  years  his  judgment  could  not 
consent ;  but  where  is  the  man  whose  opinions  do  not  undergo 
\trj  ouiterial  changes  in  the  course  of  time  on  important  sub- 
jects :  and  is  a  man  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
(oi  sucb  a  change  of  views  ?  In  Still ingfleet's  case,  however,  such 
s  palliatioo  is  scarcely  needed ;  for  while  it  is  admitted  that  on 
tome  points  his  views  did  undergo  a  change,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  main  arguments  of  his  book  were  those  which  he  main- 
tained and  defended  during  his  whole  life.  Speaking  of  the  work, 
Stiliing6eet  himself  observes,  '^  There  are  some  things  which 
show  his  youth  and  want  of  due  consideration ;  others  in  which 
he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  dissenting  parties  to 
the  Church  of  England.  But  I  dare  challenge  any  man  to  pro- 
duce one  passage  in  the  whole  book  that  tendeth  to  encourage 
factioa  or  schism  or  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England ;  but, 
00  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  Episcopal 
fovemment,  as  having  the  advantage  of  all  others,  and  coming 
learest  to  Apostolical  practice."  In  short,  a  perusal  of  the  work 
will  prove  that  the  main  principles  of  the  book  are  agreeable  to 
the  views  that  had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  most  faithful  sons 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

When  the  obnoxious  Sermon  on  the  "  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tioo,"  and  the  larger  and  still  more  obnoxious  work  on  '*  The 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"  were  published,  his  enemies, 
nnable  to  meet  him  on  the  fair  and  open  ground  of  polemical 
discussion,  resorted  to  the  method  of  attack  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  sought  to  convict  him  of  the  crime  of  apos- 
tacy  from  his  former  principles,  as  developed  in  the  ''  Irenicum." 
The  same  method  of  attack  is,  as  has  been  stated,  resorted  to, 
with  all  possible  rancour,  by  Mr.  Orme,  who,  as  has  been  usual 
with  Stillingfleet's  traducers,  contents  himself  with  assertions, 
without  attempting  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof.  Let  however 
the  Irtmcum  be  compared  with  ''  The  Unreasonableness  of  Se- 
paration," and  no  disagreement  will  be  found  to  exist :  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  appear,  on  an  impartial  examination,  that  the 
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principles  of  the  latter  work  flow  from  those  which  are  laid 
down  iu  the  former.  In  the  *'  Irenicum"  he  contends  that  the 
Church  may  lawfully  decide  on  such  matters  as  rites  and  ce- 
remonies :  it  follows  from  such  a  principle  that  the  voice  of  the 
Church  should  be  regarded  by  the  people  for  the  general  good, 
and  that  strife  and  division  should  be  avoided  by  a  willing  obe- 
dience being  rendered  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  the  **  Irenicum."  When,  therefore,  the  state 
of  the  Church  was  settled  by  due  course  of  law,  Stillingfleet 
charged  the  Dissenters  with  schism  for  wishing  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church  about  matters  which,  even  according  to 
their  own  confession,  were  not  sinful.  Could  he,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  '*  Irenicum/'  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  separation?  Fortunately  the  memory  of  Stillingfleet 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  such  assailants:  but  it 
excites  our  indignation  to  find  men  in  the  present  day  renewing 
the  oft-repeated  charge  of  inconsistency  against  a  man,  who,  in 
all  the  essentials  of  sound  learning  and  truly  Christian  practice, 
soars  to  a  pinnacle  which  his  traducers  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Orme's  volumes.     They  have 
been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  were  it  not  for  the  repu- 
tation in  which  they  are  still  held  among  the  great  mass  of  Dis- 
senters, by  whom  they  are  viewed  as  impartial  histories  of  the 
period,  and  a  faithful  exposition  of  their  sentiments,  we  should 
not  have  deemed  them  deserving  of  our  notice.      In  the  esti- 
mation of  many  persons.  Dissent,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed 
affinity  to  the  principles  of  the  Non-conformists,  is  invested  with 
a  sort  of  sacred ness,  to  which  it  has  no  pretensions  whatever.     It 
is  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Orme*s  volumes  to  foster  this  notion,  the 
fallacy  of  which  we  have,  as  we  verily  believe,  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating.    As  every  effort  is  made  by  Dissenters  to  vilify  the 
clergy  and  misrepresent  the  principles  of  the  English  Church, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  attempted  to  array  Dissent  in  the  most 
lovely  and  attractive  colours,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  unmask  the 
pretensions  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  those  writers,  who,  like 
Mr.  Orme,  are  accustomed  to  substitute  daring  assertions   and 
angry  invectives  in  the  place  of  truth  and  impartiality. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  expression  to  our  dissent  from  some 
few  of  Mr.  Short's  statements :  we  entertain  the  hope  too,  that 
in  another  edition,  the  able  author  will  consider  our  suggestions 
and  modify  those  views  against  which  our  objections  are  levelled. 
We  are  however  so  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Short's 
work,  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  extensively  circulated :  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  express  our  decided  conviction  that  no  other  work 
on  the  subject  of  English  Ecclesiastical  History  is  so  wqII  suited 
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to  the  circunisUDces  of  those  for  whom  it  was  priucipally  in- 
tended by  the  author,  namely,  caDdidates  for  holy  orders.  The 
reader  will  discover  a  striking  difference  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Orme.  The  work  of  the  former  is  distin- 
guished throughout  for  the  strictest  honesty  and  the  most  rigid 
iQipartJality,  which  appear  the  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted 
with  die  dishonesty  and  sophistry  so  signally  displayed  in  the 
folmnes  of  the  latter.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after  rising  from  the 
tJjJL  of  perusing  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Orme,  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Short,  who,  so  far  from  sacrificing  truth  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Church  of  England,  has  rather  erred,  if  indeed  he  is 
cbargeable  with  error,  in  allowing  too  much  credit  to  the  mis- 
represeolatioDs  of  her  enemies. 


AiT.  IV.— TAe  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.    By  Mrs.  Trollope.    3  vols. 
Small  8vo.     Bentley.     1837. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  differ 
with  those  members  of  our  communion  who  constitute  what  is 
popularly  called  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
V^e  mighty  even  now,  if  we  were  so  minded,  specify  several  points 
in  which,  whatever  good  the  clergy  and  laity  attached  to  that  party 
may  have  done  by  stimulating  and  keeping  alive  a  general  spirit  of 
pietjy  they  have  pursued  neither  a  wise  nor  regular  course,  nor  one 
teoding  to  the  peace,  and  steadfastness,  and  safety  of  the  establish- 
neot.  Their  theology  has  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  narrow  and 
ciclusive,  foi^etful  of  the  great  and  cardinal  truth,  that  "  all 
Scripture  is  profitable ;"  and  therefore  of  necessity,  exaggerated 
and  overdrawn  in  the  things  which  it  stated,  because  deprived  of 
the  counterbalancing  power  of  the  things  which  it  omitted.  Their 
niodes  of  agency  have  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  injurious,  as 
calculated  to  produce  disunion  and  weakness ;  more  particularly, 
those  close  leagues  which  have  sometimes  occurred,  of  alliance 
defensive  and  even  offensive  with  Dissenters,  in  opposition  to 
their  brethren  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Their  views  as  to 
Church  discipline,  and  Church  authority,  have  oftentimes  appeared 
(o  us  to  be  loose  and  defective ;  and  their  views  as  to  general 
politics,  to  be  tinctured  with  extravagance  and  violence.  Let  it 
be  added,  that  they  have  oftentimes  appeared  to  us  to  exercise 
over  the  mind  of  our  female  population  an  influence  neither  the 
most  judicious  nor  the  most  salutary. 

We  state  these  opinions,  as  we  have  stated  them  before,  with 
perfect  frankness ;  for  we  believe  the  case  to  be  one  in  which 
the  candid  and  temperate  exposition  of  sentiment  is  more  useful 
in  itself  and  more  likely  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  end, 
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than  their  over-cautious  suppression.  But,  in  any  controversy 
into  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  enter,  we  trust 
that  we  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness ;  except, 
perhaps,  on  some  few  occasions,  when  the  outrageousness  of 
attack  rendered  forbearance  impossible,  and  really  called  for  a 
spirited  and  almost  indignant  defence.  Nor  even  on  these  occa- 
sions,  we  trust,  have  we  been  betrayed  by  the  bitter  folly  of  indi- 
viduals into  general  aspersions  upon  the  body.  We  have  uni- 
formly distinguished;  we  have  uniformly  and  most  cheerfully 
acknowledged,  that  there  exist  in  the  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  many,  very  many  men,  who  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  religious  community  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
men,  whose  general  conduct  all  might  be  proud  to  imitate,  and 
whose  Christian  spirit  all  might  be  happy  to  imbibe :  and  between 
these  men  and  their  (so-called)  orthodox  brethren,  there  remain, 
we  are  verily  persuaded,  few,  if  any,  matters  which  are  ikH  fairly 
capable  of  accommodation  and  adjustment. 

Still,  as  long  as  any  differences  continue,  our  attitude,  we  are 
aware,  must  be  sometimes  one  of  apparent  hostility ;  because  our 
side  is  taken,  and  we  cannot  be  on  both.  None,  however,  we  trust, 
except  perhaps  Mrs.  Trollope  herself,  will  imagine  that,  on  this 
account  or  on  any  other,  such  a  production  as  '*  The  Vicar  of 
Wrexhiir*  could  find  favour  in  our  eyes.  Our  remarks,  we  trust, 
have  never  had  any  thing  in  common  with  a  work,  written,  we  are 
compelled  to  think,  neither  conscientiously  nor  charitably;  neither 
with  Christian  kindness,  nor  with  justice  to  others,  nor  even,  it 
may  be,  with  good  faith,  as  far  as  the  author's  own  convictions 
are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  a  bold  writer.  She  began  with  attacking 
the  Americans,  genus  irritabile,  a  generation  the  most  sore  and 
sensitive  upon  earth,  and  quite  disposed  to  retaliate,  if  any  lady 
or  gentleman  should  go  over  and  take  an  unfavourable  likeness 
of  them,  without  even  asking  them  to  sit  for  the  picture.  She 
now  attacks  the  "  Evangelicals"  a  body  influential  and  united, 
and  altogether  competent,  if  so  inclined,  to  make  vilifiers  and 
calumniators  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment.  What  a  pity  it 
is,  with  so  much  boldness,  that,  in  the  better  part  of  valour,  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  so  utterly  deficient.  She  has  about  as  much  of  dis- 
cretion, as  Christmas-day  has  of  sun  at  the  north  pole. 

Ladies,  we  must  say,  when  they  wish  to  make  a  particular  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  are  sadly  given  to  exaggeration. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  lately  indulged  us  with  a  delineation  of  a  High 
Churchman, — a  task  which  she  achieved  by  mixing  up  the  most 
hideous  hues  almost  at  random,  splashing  and  daubing  away,  as  if 
au  innkeeper  had  requested  that,  for  a  proper  consideration,  she 
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»o«ild  paiiit  hin  a  Saracen's  iiead.  Mrs.  TroUope  now  aflfords 
us  a  compaiiioQ  picture,  which  fairly  out-Herods«  or  out-Sher- 
uoods,  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

We  had  beard  that  this  tale  was  a  performance  of  some  inte- 
rest, tmii^  upon  religious  peculiarities.  We  therefore  read  it — 
albeit  not  much  io  the  habit  of  perusing  this  class  of  works — in 
the  hope  that  we  might  gather  some  accurate  information,  or 
ftoae  useful  admonition,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
Let  BS  be  quite  candid.  We  might  have  deemed  it — for  persons 
who  could  like  the  employment — an  occupation  of  their  time,  not 
altc^ether  luiaerviceable,  to  show  up,  in  a  moderate  and  discrimi* 
Bstiog  way,  an  officious  and  meddling  parson,  leading  captive  silly 
nwn'n  ;  sowing  schism,  disunion,  and  discomfort  in  a  parish  or  a 
Uaily;  striving  to  bring  into  contempt  the  more  quiet  and  un- 
usieDtatioua  ministrations  of  his  predecessor;  courting  popularity 
and  authority  by  plausible  artifices ;  and  endeavouring  to  become 
die  absolute  pope,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dictator,  of  a  neigh- 
boorbood.  Yet  we  ought  not  here  to  have  expected  any  thing 
like  moderation  or  discrimination,  with  the  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Trollope's  former  volumes  in  our  minds.  This  publication,  at 
least,  has  completely  undeceived  us.  What  respect  can  we  have 
for  a  writer,  who  is  a  mere  caricaturist,  and  whose  caricatures 
always  lean  to  the  side  of  the  bitterest  ill-nature?  What  respect 
€»  we  have  for  a  writer,  who  dips  her  pen  in  the  blackest  venom 
of  calamoy  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  readers  the  more  ?  This 
vork,  we  fear,  like  the  old  razors,  is  made  merely  to  sell.  Mrs. 
TroUope  does  not  warn,  but  she  misrepresents  :  she  does  not  un- 
mask, but  she  libels.  Yet  we  would  fain  hope,  though  almost 
against  hope,  that  she  has  meant  well:  that  from  an  unfortunate 
habit,  or  from  some  mental  fault,  or  obliquity  of  intellect,  she 
actually  sees  all  things  through  an  exaggerating  and  distorting  me- 
dium ;  that  there  is  some  strange  malformation  in  the  retina  of  her 
iiuaginatioD  or  her  judgment ;  and  that  she  imposes  upon  herself 
before  she  attempts  to  impose  upon  others.  However,  that  she 
hmdome  ilip  we  have  no  question.  Whether,  amidst  much  mis- 
chief, home  little  modicum  of  collateral  or  incidental  benefit  may, 
or  may  not,  result  even  from  tiiis  production,  we  shall  not  in- 
quiie :  but  we  are  sure  that  the  slight  infusions  of  probability  or 
reality,  which  may  occasionally  be  traced  in  it,  do  not  make  the 
■isrepreaeutatious  less  odious. 

Yet,  we  understand,  its  circulation  has  been  considerable.  And 
this  circumstance,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  strong  disinclination  to  wade  again  through  the  mire  of  its 
contents,  dissuades  us  from  undertaking  any  regular  analysis. 
it  toaay,  that  it  is  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  garnished  with 
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illustrative  engravings,  one  or  two  of  which  might  put  even  Mrs. 
Trollope  herself  to  the  blush. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  Mrs.  Trollope  had  a  map  or 
catalogue  of  human  vices  before  her,  and,  lest  she  should  be 
accused  of  partiality  in  her  selection,  had  determined  not  to  omit 
one  in  her  description  of  an  evangelical  clergyman.  So,  w*hea 
the  greater  and  more  atrocious  crimes  have  taken  their  station, 
the  smaller  and  meaner  are  admitted  to  a  place.  Lest  it  should  not 
be  enough  to  make  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  a  wholesale  scoundrel, 
he  must  also  be  represented  as  a  petty  rogue.  Lest  it  should 
not  be  enough  to  make  him  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing, 
he  must  also  be  represented  as  supple,  oily,  insinuating,  and. 
cowardly.  Lest  ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  should  be  thought 
to  monopolize  a  heart  capacious  of  all  evil,  room  must  likewise 
be  found  for  the  love  of  sloth  and  indolence,  the  love  of  "  crea- 
ture-comfortSy*  the  love  of  eating  and  drinking — the  good  dinner 
— the  luxurious  arm-chair, — and  the  two  or  three  glasses  of  negus 
on  the  sofa  of  the  dressing-room  before  going  to  bed.  Con- 
traries are  to  meet ;  and  opposites  to  mingle ;  and,  if  a  quality  is 
but  base,  Mrs.  Trollope's  hero  is  by  no  means  to  be  defrauded 
of  its  possession. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  never  met  with 
such  a  miscreant,  or  any  the  slightest  approach  to  such  a  mis- 
creant, as  this  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  the  religious  world.  But  if 
we  conceive,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  one  such  being 
could  be  discovered,  still  the  description  could  answer  no  salutary 
purpose ;  since  it  would  afford  no  example,  no  moral  lesson  to 
the  generality  ;  because  it  would  only  represent  the  single  mon- 
ster of  his  kind.  There  may  be,  we  altogether  believe,  a  high 
moral  utility  in  works  of  fiction.  But  ethical  fiction,  in  order  to 
be  useful — to  serve  some  higher  end  than  tlie  gratification  of 
curiosity,  or  the  excitement  of  wonder — to  advance  the  sacred 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  must  present,  not  a  lusus  tiaturte, — ^for 
such  things  ought  to  be  relegated  to  some  medical,  or  physiolo- 
gical, or  metaphysical  history,  which  treats  of  aberrations  and 
prodigies, — but  a  fair  specimen  of  humanity  in  one  or  other  of  its 
aspects :  it  must  present  to  us,  not  a  solitary  individual,  but  the  per- 
sonification of  a  class ;  it  must  present  to  us  passions  and  events^ 
such  as  may  be  frequently  called  forth  on  the  open  theatre  of  life, 
and  actions  such  as  similar  circumstances  are  always  likely  to  re- 
produce. Otherwise,  we  derive  no  instruction,  we  receive  no 
warning;  for  we  are  reading  of  things  in  which  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  concern. 

Wherefore,  in  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  any  novel  or  tale, 
either  we  fancy  that  we  discern  a  particular  account  of  some  one 
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liviog  person  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  which  case  literature  de- 
generates into  mere  satire  and  scandal ;  or  else,  Seeing  the  futility 
of  a  merely  individual  picture,  yae  generalize  the  characters  as  a 
nutter  of  course,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  And 
hence  comes  the  unfairness  of  giving  a  single  portrait,  a  single 
biography,  vrhen  it  is  sure  to  be  enlarged  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader  into  a  general  history.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  TroU 
lope  herself  generalizes  in  every  chapter  of  her  three  volumes. 
She  evidently  means  to  depict,  not  an  individual,  but  a  genus* 
Mr.  Cartwright  is  evidently  intended  to  be,  not  one  isolated  evan- 
gelical vicar,  but  a  representation  of  the  class  of  evangelical 
ncan.  Miss  Fanny  is  evidently  intended  as  a  representation  of 
the  class  of  evangelical  young  ladies,  who  slide  by  insensible  de- 
grees through  the  pious  into  the  amatory;  and  sing  hymns  where 
the  devotional  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  erotic ;  and  fall  in  love 
with  the  too  interesting  parson,  who  debars  them  from  other 
(motions  than  those  which  his  own  mingled  tenderness  and  spi- 
ritoality  can  gently  but  deeply  stir.  So  we  have  also,  as  repre- 
aeatativesin  their  way,  the  evangelical  widow  in  a  country  town, 
the  evangelical  attorney,  the  evangelical  apothecary,  the  evan- 
gelical curate,  the  evangelical  missionary,  the  evangelical  assem- 
blage at  the  fancy  fair,  the  evangelical  butler,  down  to  the  evan- 
gelical stable-boy.  And  in  all  these  characters,  throughout  all 
their  sayings  and  doings,  there  is  scarcely  one  redeeming  point 
aaudst  the  mass  of  rascality  and  turpitude :  with  the  exception  of 
the  feebler  persons,  who  are  themselves  deceived  and  betrayed, 
there  is  not  one  touch  of  charity  or  honesty,  of  sincerity  or  kind- 
ness of  heart.  The  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  sicken- 
ing scene  of  ostentation  pretending  to  be  piety,  of  imposture 
triumphing  over  credulity,  and  craft  taking  advantage  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  villany  fattening  upon  folly. 

The  grand  rSle,  however,  is  played  by  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill 
himself.  And  here  we  must  descend  a  little  into  particulars,  in 
ofder  to  convey  at  all  a  correct  idea  of  this  precious  production, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  accordance  with  her  notions,  ought  to 
have  called  *Uhe  school  for  EvangelicalismJ"  Mr.  Cartwright 
is  introduced  to  the  vicarage  through  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
patron,  in  opposition  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  son  of  the  late 
incumbent.  This  late  incumbent,  together  with  his  whole  mode 
of  preaching  and  proceeding,  the  successor  itnmediateiy  begins 
to  disparage  and  decry,  setting  up  the  bright  radiance  of  his  own 
ipiritual  illumination  in  contrast  with  the  previous  darkness  of 
formality  and  legality.  Of  course,  therefore,  he  filk  the  unhappy 
place,  in  the  first  instance,  with  discord  and  division,  and  then 
with  spiritual  pride  and  rancour,  and  an  arrogant  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  old  ways  of  the  Church.  Smooth,  bland,  and  affidile, 
wiUi  a  handsome  countenance,  fine  teeth,  an  expressive  smile,  a 
soft  voice,  and  a  gracious  demeanour,  the  polished  hypocrite  yet 
comes  into  the  village,  almost  like  a  wild  beast  intent  on  rapine, 
insidious  as  a  serpent,  and  merciless  as  a  tiger.  At  this  period, 
however,  he  is  embarrassed  by  debts  and  difficulties ;  and  one  of 
bis  great  objects  is  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  preying  on  the  super- 
stitious and  susceptible.  For  this  purpose,  among  others,  he 
strains  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery  over  the  female 
population  of  Wrexhill,  till  he  gradually  impregnates  its  entire 
atmosphere  with  seduction  and  pollution.  His  conversation  with 
the  ladies  consists  of  dangerous  compliments  and  illicit  proposals, 
couched  sometimes  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  always  in  a  kind 
of  religious  cant.  On  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  be  fawns  or 
tramples,  as  circumstances  admit ;  and  when  he  deems  the  sway 
to  be  in  his  own  hands,  his  language  is  as  coarse,  brutal,  and 
blasphemous,  as  his  measures  are  savage,  domineering,  and  op- 
pressive. 

But  his  main  object  of  all  is  to  gain  possession  of  the  person 
and  fortune  of  the  rich  widow  of  the  squire  and  landholder  of 
the  parish.  By  a  series  of  abominable  devices,  he  sets  her  against 
her  children,  and  half  wheedles,  half  terrifies  her  into  a  hasty  mar- 
riage ;  next,  though  in  this  respect  he  is  afterwards  baffl^  and 
out-manoeuvred  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  subordinate 
characters,  whom  the  purport  of  this  criticism  does  not  lead  hs  to 
mention,  he  causes  her  to  make  a  will  bequeathing  her  whole  pro- 
perty to  himself;  and  then  has  no  scruple  in  hastening  her  death 
by  his  ill-treatment.  Moreover,  while  the  mother,  since  the 
money  is  hers,  demands  his  serious  courtship,  it  is  requisite  that 
he  should  keep  himself  in  practice  by  inveigling  the  aiSFections  of 
the  daughter — a  young,  impressible,  and  religiously  romantic  girl 
— through  a  mixture  of  fraud  and  flattery  too  loathsome  to  be 
detailed. 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  his  own  family,  that  he  is  just  as 
exemplary  in  his  parental  as  in  his  other  relations.  His  own 
daughter,  M'ho  sees  through  his  baseness,  and  whom  his  tyranny 
eventually  kills,  he  horrifies  into  becoming  a  confirmed  Atheist; 
while  his  son,  who  is  of  another  temperament,  is  so  shamed  by 
his  father's  conduct  out  of  all  serious  feelings,  that,  having  been 
throughout  a  buffoon  and  a  reprobate,  he  ends,  characteristically 
enough,  by  being  a  strolling  player. 

But  why  should  we  go  on  ?  Yet  it  is  bare  justice,  since  our 
remarks  have  been  severe,  to  give  a  few  elucidatory  quotations. 
But  we  should  have  to  transcribe  almost  the  whole  work,  if  we 
attempted  to  verify  from  these  three  volumes  our  aooount  of  the 
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hero;  or  to  show  how  Mrs.  Trollope  has  made  him  a  complele 
compound  of  all  vices^  aspiring  and  yet  sordid,  rapacious  and  yet 
CQUiing ;  his  ev«ry  action  the  concentrated  essence  of  malice  and 
deceit,  his  eveiy  word  softened  into  the  jargon  of  false  piety ;  his 
ooctnoQs  and  treacled  discourse  framed  to  entrap  and  destroy, 
somewhat  like  the  sticky  and  cloying  mixture  placed  against  a 
garden  wall  to  catch  wasps ; — ^his  general  conduct  the  fit  counter- 
part to  this  talk,  smooth  as  honey,  tfaougli  more  bitter  than  gall| 
hat  sometimes  breaking  out  with  unrestrained  and  scurrilous 
aadacity  : — a  liar,  a  cakmniator,  a  cringing  hypocrite,  an  insolent 
buHy,  a  creeping  aud  perjnred  knave,  a  licentious  senmalist,  an 
impue  voluptuary,  a  self-ioduigent  epicare :  steeped  to  the  very 
core  in  impiirity  and  bitterness  and  worldliness,  yet  for  ever 
preaching  and  praying,  as  if  he  were  already  among  the  elect  of 
heaven,  and  all  die  pollutions  of  earth  were  cleansed  away  from 
his  spirit* 

Thus,  after  about  five  interviews  with  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  un- 
fortunate lady  against  whom  Mr.  Cartwright  entertains  his  nefa- 
rious designs  of  marriage,  the  following  scene  occurs  when  she  is 
iiritated  for  the  moment  against  Sir  Gilbert  Harrington,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  joint  executor  with  herself. 

*'  Mrs.  Mowbray  wept. — Mr.  Cartwright  bid  his  face  with  bis  hands, 
ad  for  tome  moments  seemed  fearfol  of  betraying  all  he  felt.  At  length 
be  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  ber — eyes  moistened  by  a  tear,  and  in  a  low  deep 
foioe  that  seemed  to  indicate  an  inward  stmggle,  be  uttered,  *  vengeance 
u  mamt,  uutk  the  Lord  J ' 

"  He  dosed  bis  eyes,  and  sat  for  a  moment  silent,  then  added, '  Per- 
haps of  ail  the  trials  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  this  world  of  tempta- 
tion, the  obeying  this  mandate  is  the  most  difficult !  But  like  all  uttered 
by  its  divine  author,  it  is  blessed  alike  by  its  authority  and  its  use. 
illtbout  it,  my  friend,  without  it,  would  not  my  hand  be  grappling  the 
tbraat  of  your  malignant  enemy  ?  Without  it,  should  I  not  even  now 
be  seeking  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  bring  the  wretch  who 
can  thus  stab  an  angel  woman's  breast  to  the  dust  before  her }  But, 
Uuuiks  to  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  I  kntm  that  his  suspicious  heart  and 
crael  soul  shall  meet  a  vengeance  as  much  greater  than  any  I  could  inflict, 
at  the  hand  that  wields  it  is  more  powerful  than  mine  !  I  humbly  thank 
my  God  for  this,  and  remembering  it,  turn  with  chastened  spirit  from  the 
forbidden  task  of  punishing  him,  to  the  far  more  Christian  one  of  offer- 
ing aid  to  the  gentle  being  be  would  crush.  Was  it  indeed  from  the  lips 
of  your  child,  my  poor  friend,  that  these  base  aspersions  reached  you  ? 
— voL  i.  pp.  169, 170. 

Our  next  extract  must  be  an  interview  with  Miss  Fanny,  to 
whom  the  reverend  Vicar  is  rather  fond  of  paying  clandestine 
visits  at  every  convenient  opportunity. 

"Fanny  was  already  in  the  garden  when  he  arrived ;  and  as  it  so  hap- 
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pened  that  be  saw  ber  as  she  was  boveriog  near  the  shrubbery  gate,  he 
turned  from  the  carriage-road  and  approached  her. 

" '  How  sweetly  does  youth,  when  blessed  with  such  a  cheek  and  eye 
as  yours,  Miss  Fanny,  accord  with  the  fresh  morning  of  such  a  day  as 
this.  I  feel,'  he  added,  taking  her  hand  and  looking  in  her  blushing 
face,  'that  my  soul  never  offers  adoration  more  worthy  of  my  Maker 
than  when  inspired  by  intercourse  with  such  a  being  as  you  !  ' 

" '  Oh,  Mr.  Cartwright,'  cried  Fanny,  avoiding  his  glance  by  fixing 
her  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

''  *  My  dearest  child,  fear  not  to  look  at  me — fear  not  to  meet  the  eye 
of  a  friend  who  would  watch  over  you,  Fanny,  as  the  minister  of  God 
should  watch  over  that  which  is  best  and  fairest,  to  make  and  keep  it 
holy  to  the  Lord.  Let  me  have  that  innocent  heart  in  my  keeping,  my 
dearest  child,  and  all  that  is  idle,  light,  and  vain,  shall  be  banished 
thence,  while  heavenward  thoughts  and  holy  musings  shall  take  its  place. 
Have  you  essayed  to  hymn  the  praises  of  your  Saviour  and  your  God, 
Fanny,  since  we  parted  yesterday  ?  * 

''  This  question  was  accompanied  by  an  encouraging  pat  upon  her 
glowing  cheek;  and  Fanny,  her  heart  beating  with  vanity,  shyness, 
hope,  fear,  and  sundry  other  feelings,  drew  the  MS.  containing  a  fairly 
written  transcript  of  her  yesterday's  labours  from  her  bosom,  and  placed 
it  in  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Cartwright  pressed  it  with  a  sort  of  pious  fervour  to  bis  lips, 
and  enclosing  it  for  greater  security  in  a  letter  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  he  laid  it  carefully  within  his  waistcoat,  on  the  left  side  of  his 
person,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  of  it  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  heart." — vol.  i.  p.  195,  6,  ?• 

Mr.  Cartwright's  letter,  at  vol.  i.  p.  200 — 205,  to  "his  cousin 
and  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold,  solicitor/'  is  a  rich  specimen  in 
Its  way ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  place  where,  as  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray is  about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  London,  the  vicar  "  whis- 
pers, as  he  handed  her  in  and  pressed  her  hand," 

"  '  Do  not  fatigue  yourself  with  talking,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  great 
while  since  you  have  taken  a  Journey  even  so  long  as  this.  In  the  pocket 
next  you  I  have  placed  a  little  volume  that  I  wish—  oh,  how  ardently — 
that  you  would  read  with  attention.     Will  you  promise  me  this  ? ' 

"  '  I  will,'  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray,  deeply  affected  by  his  earnestness. 
'  God  bless  you  ! ' 

** '  The  Lord  watch  over  you,'  responded  Mr.  Cartwright,  with  a 
sigh.  He  then  retreated  a  step,  and  Helen  sprang  hastily  into  the  car- 
riage without  assistance ;  the  door  was  closed,  and  before  the  equipage 
reached  the  lodges,  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  plunged  into  a  disquisition  on 
regeneration  and  faith — the  glory  of  the  new  birth — and  the  assured 
damnation  of  all  who  cannot,  or  do  not,  attain  thereto." — vol.  i.  p.  232 
—233. 

To  this  extract^  the  following  conversation  may  be  fitly  ap- 
pended. 

<*  *  At  what  age,  Mr,  Cartwright/  said  Mrs.  Simpson^  '  do  you  think 
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ooe  should  b^o  to  instil  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  into  a  little 

girf?' 

"'  Not  later  than  ten,  my  dear  lady.  A  very  quick  and  forward  child 
might  perhaps  be  led  to  comprehend  it  earlier.  Eight  and  three  qnarters 
I  baTe  known  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  awakening  3  but  this  I  hold 
to  be  rare/  "—vol.  i.  p.  307. 

When  the  ladies  sing  sacred  music  of  an  evening,  the  following 
15  a  specimen  of  the  regenerated  hymns,  which  Mr.  Cartwright 
recommends  to  his  young  proselytes, — 

'*  Fly  not  yet !     'Tis  jast  the  hour 
When  prayerful  Christians  own  the  power 
That,  inly  beaming  with  new  light, 
B^ns  to  sanctify  the  night 
For  maids  who  love  the  moon. 

'  Oh,  pray  !  —oh,  pray ! 

*^  Tis  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  pious  songs  and  hymns  are  made ; 
For  now,  their  holy  ardour  glowing. 
Sets  the  soul's  emotion  flowing. 

Oh,  pray  !— oh,  pray ! 

"  Prayer  so  seldom  breathes  a  strain 
So  sweet  as  this,  that,  oh  !  *tis  pain 
To  check  its  voice  too  soon. 

Oh,  pray  ! — oh,  pray !  '* — vol.  i.  p.  316 — 7. 

This  delectable  parody  is  sung  in  the  drawing-room.  But  the 
staple  commodity  of  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  be 
lonely  walks  by  moonlight,  and  secret  comings  and  goings,  in 
which  pastoral  visits  are  turned  into  amorous  assignations.  Some 
of  these  are  enough  to  make  us  sigh  for  the  time,  as  depicted  by 
those  in  every  way  monkish  lines,  when 

*'  Causa  gravis  scelemm  cessabit  amor  mulierum. 
Colloquium  quarum  nihil  est  nisi  virus  amarum, 
Praebens,  sub  mellis  dulcedine,  pocula  fellis.*' 

Yet  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Evangelical  Vicar  of  Wrex- 
kill  b  represented  not  merely  as  a  Dr.  Cantwell,  but  still  more  as 
a  spiritual  FalstaiF,  whose  aim  is  to  make  a  property  of  the  ladies 
whom  he  courts,  while  he  is  debauching  their  principles  and  en- 
snaring their  affections.  His  daughter  thus  describes  him  to  her 
fiieod, — 

"  'To  touch,  to  influence,  to  lead,  to  rule,  to  tyrannize  over  the  hearts 
lad  souls  of  all  he  approaches,  is  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  would 
williogly  do  this  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  for  the  most  part  he  has 
foand  them  tough ;  and  he  now,  I  think,  seems  to  rest  all  his  hopes  of 
faaie,  wealth,  and  station,  on  the  power  he  can  obtain  over  women.     I 
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sttf  not,'  abe  added,  after  a  pause,  while  a  slight  blush  passed  aver  her 
cheek,  '  that  I  believe  his  senses  uninfluenced  by  beauty — this  is  far, 
hatefully  far,  from  being  the  case  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  but  he  is  careful, 
most  cunningly  careful,  whatever  victims  he  make,  never  to  become  one 
in  his  own  person. 

*^  *  You  would  find,  were  you  to  watch  him^  that  his  system,  both  for 
pleasure  and  proflt,  consists  of  a  certain  graduated  love-making  to  every 
woman  within  his  reach — not  too  poor,  too  old,  or  too  ugly.  But  if  any 
among  them  fancy  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hair*s 
breadth  of  his  worldly  hopes  for  all  they  could  give  him  in  return,  they 
are  mistaken.' " — vol.  i.  pp.  286,  287. 

To  this  ** love  makings*  however,  eveD  prayer  is  made  subser- 
vient. Thus,  in  an  extempore  address  to  Heaven,  equally  con- 
spicuous for  its  piety  and  its  honesty,  or,  as  we  are  told,  "  per- 
fectly  indecent  and  profane  in  its  impassioned  language,*'  the 
Vicar  drives  Miss  Fanny  almost  into  convulsions,  until  the  door 
opens,  and  he  is  suddenly  interrupted.  StiU  be  is  too  skilful  in 
deceit,  too  practised  in  intrigue,  to  be  deserted  by  his  presence  of 
mind. 

*'  He  did  not  for  an  instant  suspend  the  flow  of  hrs  eloquence,  but  the 
style  of  it  altered  altogether. 

"  *  Bless  her,  Lord  !  bless  this  lovely  and  beloved  one !  *  were  the 
words  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  sob- 
bings of  vehement  emotion.  '  Bless  all  this  worthy  family,  and  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men ;  and  so  lead  them  home,  &c.,'  were  those  whicb 
followed,  uttered  too  with  very  decent  sobriety  and  discretion." — vol.  i. 
pp.  241,  242. 

Charming  man — exemplary  Vicar !  We  had  marked  manj 
other  passages  for  citation  in  the  first  volume,  but  we  must  hurry 
forward  to,  and  through,  the  others ;  for  it  really  is  not  safe  to 
dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  progress  of  this  amiable  personage. 

In  the  second  volume,  Mrs.  Trollope  discovers  more  plainly 
the  target  at  whicb  she  aims ;  and  shows  that  she  is  striking  at  a 
party  under  pretence  of  describing  an  individual.  She  tells  us  of 
Mr.  Cartwright,  at  page  1 1,  that  "  there  are  lots  of  men  at  Cam- 
bridge,  who  think  him  quite  an  Apostle ;  '^  and  she  makes  one  of 
her  more  respectable  characters  declare,  at  page  38,  *'  Mr.  Cart- 
wright is  one  of  the  Evangelical,  decidedly,  I  believe,  the  most 
mischievous  sect  that  ever  attacked  the  Established  Church." 
And  again,  at  (>p.  39, 40,  **  of  every  family  into  which  this  insidious 
and  anti-christian  schism  has  crept,  you  would  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  it  has  been  the  young  girls  who 
have  been  selecte'd  as  the  first  objects  of  conversion,  and  then 
made  the  active  means  of  spreading  it  afterwards."  **  Mr.  Cart- 
wright is  what  is  called  "  a  shining  li^ht"  which  means,  being 
interpreted,  ''a  ranting,  canting  fanatic.*'      At  page  57,  Mr. 
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Cartwright  himself  informs  Mrs.  Mowbray,  that  he  has  a  peculiar 
"  skill  io  developiBg  the  inward  character  of  those  aaiong  whom 
he  is  thrown ;  and  I  cannot/'  he  adds,  ''  but  believe  that  this 
faculty,  which  I  feel  so  strong  within  me,  of  discerning  in  whom 
are  those  spirits  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  his  own — I  cannot 
but  belicTe  that  this  faculty  is  given  me  by  his  especial  will,  and  for 
his  especial  glory."  At  page  72,  Mrs.  Trollope  finds  a  pleasure 
ifi  soeeriog  at  Evangelical  Societies,  and  '*  evangelical  establish' 
men/s  for  the  instruction  of  ignorance  in  injants  of  four  months, 
to  adults  of  fourscore^  At  page  86,  there  occurs  a  stoppage  in 
the  journey,  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold,  the  Evangelical  soli- 
citor, is  accompanying  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  her  daughter. 

''This  hah  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Mr.  Stephen  Corbold.  It 
vas  mdccd  an  airangeraent  such  as  those  of  his  peculiar  sect  are 
geacfally  found  to  approve ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  easily  ascertained 
by  any  who  will  give  theoiselves  the  trouble  of  hiquiry,  that  the  serious 
Ckrktiant  of  the  present  age  indulge  themselves  bodily,  whenever  the 
o€  doing  so  faUs  in  their  way,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mortifi- 
and  privations  with  which  they  torment  their  spirits :  so  that 
wk3e  a  yoong  sinner  would  fly  from  an  untasted  glass  of  claret  that  he 
angbt  not  lose  the  prologue  to  a  new  play,  a  young  saint  would  sip  up 
kdtf*a-doBea  (if  he  could  get  them),  while  descanting  on  the  grievous 
pHM  o£  hell  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  must  for  ever  bring.*' — ^vol.  il 
p.  86. 

Shortly  after,  a  most  instructive  conversation  occurs  between 
Mr.  Corbold  and  his  cousin  the  vicar  of  Wrexhill;  when  **a  se- 
rioas,  waggish,  holy,  cunning  smile  illuminated  the  red  dry  fea- 
tares  of  the  attorney,"  and  both  '^  discern  some  very  singular  and 
remarkable  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  will.**  At  page  1£1, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  as  the  impersonation  of  Calvinism,  or  what  Mrs. 
Trollope  had  before  facetiously  called  "  Philo^Calvin  Fry  babe 
frimciples,*'  says  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  *'  I  won't  disguise 
from  you,  cousin,  that  I  consider  this  young  person's  as  a  hope- 
leas  caae.  She  was  foredoomed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world : 
1  see  the  mark  upon  her:"  and  at  page  170,  we  are  told  of  all 
other  feelings  being  ^*  made  to  merge  in  the  one  overwhelming 
inihience  of  Calvinistic  terror  on  one  side,  and  Calvinistic  pride 
at  presumed  election  on  the  other."  So  again^  on  another  occa- 
»on,  "  Mr.  Cartwright  hemmed  and  began — 

"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord !  that  by  thy  especial  calling  and  election,  I  am 
placed  where  ao  many  sinful  souls  are  found,  who  through  and  by  me 
my  be  shown  the  path  by  which  to  escape  the  eternal  pains  of  Hell. 
Bat  let  thy  Barnes  blaze  and  bum,  O  Lord!  for  those  woo  neglect  so 
great  salvation !  Pour  down  upon  them  visibly  thy  avenging  judgments, 
and  let  the  earth  see  it  and  be  afraid^"  &c,  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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At  page  130,  Mrs.  Trollope  reprobates  extempore  preaching 
as  ''  a  very  indecent  innovation  :'*  which  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
and  our  opinion  is  on  record,  it  certainly  is  not.  Charles  II.  was, 
assuredly,  not  an  Evangelical ;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Gresley  informs 
us,  in  his  Ecclesiastes  AnglicanuSj 

"  The  witty  monarch  would,  I  fear,  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
historian,  as  oeing  a  '  vulgar '  hearer  of  sermons,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  proclamation,  extracted  from  the  statute  book  of  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

'<  <  Vice-Chancellorand  Gentlemen, 

^' '  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  ser- 
mons is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  university,  and 
therefore  continues  even  before  himself;  his  Majesty  hath  commanded 
me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which  took  its 
beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  English 
by  memory,  without  books  ;  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  hb 
Majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  churches,  to  the 
custom  of  the  university  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exer- 
cise: and,  that  his  Majesty's  command  in  these  premises  be  duly  regarded 
and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is,  that  the  names  of  all  such  eccle- 
siastical persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slotbfiil  way  of 
preaching  be,  from  time  to  time,  signined  to  him  by  the  Vice-ChanceUor 
for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure. 

•  Oct.  8th,  1674.'  '  Monmouth.' 


I II 


We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  though  it  is  hardly  requisite,  that, 
just  before,  our  authoress  had  been  recurring  to  her  old  constant 
and  favourite  topic.  Mr.  Cartwright,  we  are  told,  had  been 
seeking  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  his  parishioners. 

"  Among  the  females  he  had  been  particularly  successful ;  and  indeed 
the  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  found  to  embrace  the  tenets  which 
this  gentleman  and  his  sect  have  introduced  in  place  of  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  so  great,  that,  as  their  faith  is  an  exclusive  one, 
it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  object  of  the  doctrine  was  to  act 
as  a  balance-weight  against  that  of  Mahomet,  who,  atrocious  tyrant  as 
he  was,  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  all  woman-kind  whatsoever ; 
were  it  not  that  an  occasional  nest  of  he-saints  may  here  and  there  be 
found,  sometimes  in  a  drum-profaned  barrack,  and  sometimes  iu  a  clois- 
tered college,  which  show  that  election  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
fair.  There  are,  however,  some  very  active  and  inquiring  persons  who 
assert,  that  upon  an  accurate  survey  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  no  greater 
number  of  this  sect  can  be  found  of  the  masculine  gender  than  may 
suffice  to  perform  the  duties  of  ministers,  deputy  ministers,  missionaries, 
assistant  missionaries,  speech-makers  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
committee-men,   and  such   serious  footmen,   coachmen,  butchers  and 
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SAjr,  89  tbe  fair  iDliabitaDts  of  the  Calvinistic  heaven  require  to  per- 
lorm  the  untcininiue  drudgery  of  earth.*' — vol.  ii.  pp.  128, 129. 

In  the  third  volume,  at  page  'i^J^  we  read  of  the  misfortunes  of 
I>'»«ir  Mrs.  Simpson,  *' whose  example,"  says  Mrs.  TroHope, 
"  should  be  a  warDing  to  all  widow  ladies  to  be  careful  how  thev 
enttr  into  holy  dalliance  and  sanctified  trifling  with  the  rege- 
iitrated  and  elect:" — for,  as  she  adds  in  a  strain  of  high-toned  mo- 
raJitVy  *'  common  prudence,  in  short,  is  no  fair  match  for  uncom- 
i:j)i\  holiness.*'  The  succeeding  dialogue  between  the  widow  and 
the  vicar  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  same  remark  may 
appi)  to  the  interview  between  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  step-son  ; 
v.iitrein  the  former  says  to  the  latter,  who  is  anxious  to  go  into 
itje  armv. 


"  Open  not  your  mouth,  young  man,  in  defence  of  the  God-aban- 
•l-'^ed  set  to  whom  yon  would  wish  to  belong :  my  ears  must  not  be 
'  'cfaned  by  any  words  of  such  abhorrent  tendency.  Instead  of  speak - 
.r;:  yourself,  hear  me.  My  will  is,  that  you  return  to  college,  there  to 
irt:|ure  yourself  for  ordination.  1  utter  this  command  with  a  conscience 
vi.!  of  offence;  for,  though  your  awful  deficiency  in  religion  is  well 
^:jQeKn  to  me,  I  have  confidence  in  tbe  Lord,  and  in  tbe  power  he  will 
f  re  me  to  work  a  change :  and  moreover,  I  know  to  what  bishop  I  shall 
1  J  yoa  for  onlination  ;  thereby  securing  to  myself  the  consolation  of 
i:io9  ing  that  no  human  learning  will  enable  you  to  be  received  within 
6e  pale  that  we  are  strengthening  around  us,  and  within  which  none 
*  A{  be  admitted  (if  we  can  help  it),  but  tbe  regenerate  and  adopted,  or 
■ich  as  we  of  tbe  evangelical  church  may  choose  to  pledge  ourselves 
C  Jl  become  so." — vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  46. 

His  step-son  becomes  an  exile,  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  rejoicing 
exceediiigly  at  his  departure,  begins  to  form  plans  on  an  extensive 
jcale.     For  we  read 

"  This  good  work  achieved,  which  was  of  that  species  permitted  by 
lie  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  sect,  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Cartwright  Park, 
be^an  to  look  around  him  among  his  neighbours  and  dependents  for  op- 
;.ortanitie3  of  displaying  both  his  sanctity  and  his  magnificence.** — p.  57. 

He  denounces  Mr.  Marsh  the  schoolmaster,  who  dares  to  be 
rMihodox,  and  "  doubts  whether  Satan  stands  readv  at  the  door  to 
?  ize  his  soul,  and  bear  it  in  his  poisoned  claws  to  everlasting 
torture/' 

^* '  This  is  terrible ! '  cried  the  vicar,  starting  up  and  attempting  to 
*./>p  his  ears.  '  Such  blasphemy  cannot  be  listened  to  without  sin.  I 
Irate  yoo,  sir,  and  I  will  shake  the  dust  off  this  your  carpet  from  ofl'  my 
iVct.  But  remember  this, — I  am  your  pastor  and  master,  appointed  to 
W  the  minister  and  guide  of  all  tbe  souls  in  my  parish  unto  the  pre- 
Hii.cc  of  the  Lord.     As  for  your  soul — I  have  no  hope  left  for  it :  it 
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must  and  it  will  have  its  portion  among  the  condemned  of  tlie  Lord  and 
of  his  saints,  and  will  exist  only  to  burn  in  unspeakable  tortures  for 
ever/'— vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

This  village  pedagogue  Mr.  Cartwright  soon  contrives  to  ruin : 
the  unhappy  man  himself  is  sent  to  prison  ;  his  furniture  is  seized 
for  taxes :  his  wife  lies  ill  of  a  brain-fever  in  a  small  adjoining 
public-house  ;  and  the  children  are  starving  around  her : — which 
comfortable  news  the  prosperous  vicar  receives  **  with  an  inward 
chuckle,  which  was  the  hosannah  of  a  fiend. ^* 

Previously,  when  the  innkeeper  had  demurred  to  his  command 
of  **  forthwith  taking  down  the  Mowbray  arms,  and  substituting 
the  Cartwright  arms/'  '^  the  imperious  great  man  whose  cold  out- 
ward civility  had  been  long  struggling  with  internal  hatred/'  ac- 
tually began  to  climb  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  away  tlic 
obnoxious  sign  with  his  own  hand. 

But  we  are  sick  of  these  revolting  improbabilities.  Otherwise 
we  might  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  son  Jacob  ;  of  the 
missionary  operations,  and  the  project  of  sending  out  to  Fababo 
a  remarkably  serious  young  Jew,  recently  converted — the  sketch 
or  programme  of  the  serious  fite,  with  the  serious  company, 
and  the  serious  servants,  full  of  "  reverential  bows  and  frozen  blan^ 
dishmentSj^ — the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cartwright,  "  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  evangelical  divines"  collects  gossip  and  scandal, 
is  a  breaker  and  betrayer  of  confidence — opens  the  family  letter- 
bag,  and  re-seals  the  letters  7vith  considerable  mechanical  skill. 
These,  and  other  exquisite  morceaux,  we  must  omit ;  such  as 
meet  us  in  this  third  volume  at  page  185,  or  at  pages  212 — 
215;  and,  still  more  flagrantly  at  pages  217,  218.  We  hardly 
know  whether  we  are  right  to  extract  the  parting  speech  of  Mr. 
Cartwright's  wretched  daughter,  Henrietta. 

"  Fanny  stood  apart,  and  alone ;  and  having  looked  round  upon  each 
of  them,  tne  dying  girl  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  father,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : 

*'  I  have  heard  you  say — a  thousand  times  perhaps, — that  religion  was 
the  business  of  your  life  ;  and  for  that  reason,  sir,  its  very  name  hath  be- 
come abhorrent  to  my  soul.  Ob,  father  !  you  have  much  to  answer 
for !  I  would  have  given  my  own  right  hand  to  believe  in  a  good,  a 
merciful,  a  forgiving  God  ! — and  I  turned  ^my  young  eyes  to  you.  You 
told  me  that  few  could  be  saved,  and  that  it  was  not  what  I  deemed 
innocence  could  save  me.  You  told  me  too,  that  I  was  in  danger,  but 
that  you  were  safe.  You  told  me  that  God  had,  set  his  seal  upon  you. 
And  then  I  watched  you — oh,  how  earnestly  :  I  spied  out  all  your  ways  ! 
— I  found  fraud,  pride,  impurity,  and  falsehood  mix  with  your  deeds 
through  every  day  you  lived  !  Yet  still  you  said  that  God  had  set  his  seal 
upon  you — that  your  immortal  soul  was  safe, — that  happiness  eternal  was 
your  predestined  doom.     I  listened  to  you  as  a  child  listens  to  a  father  j 
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not  a  word  was  lost ;  no,  nor  an  action  either.  And  then  it  was,  father, 
tLst  I  became  an  unbeliever !  an  hardened  infidel  !  a  daring  atheist !  If 
h  were  true  thai  God  had  chosen  you,  then  was  it  true  my  soul  rejected 
bini."~ToL  iii.  p.  282,  283. 

This  is  enough  to  make  us  pause : — we  shall  not  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  of  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  ; — where^  how- 
efer,  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  though  exposed  and  foiled  in  his 
immediate  villanies,  effects  an  exchange,  **  by  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  most  dutinguished  of  his  party,  both  in  religion  and 
politics;**  but  unfortunately  does  ''  not  obtain  a  mitre,  though  a 
fptmi  many  serious  people  declared  that  he  deserved  it" 

We  find,  as  we  look  back  to  the  notes  which  we  made  in  read- 
ing these  veracious  volumes,  that  we  had  meant  for  quotation 
K'feral  other  passages ;  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  more  ex- 
tracts, and  those  which  we  have  given  must  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a  laiger  number  of  specific  references.  The  intention  of  the 
book,  and  the  characteristic  vices  of  the  hero,  as  also  of  his  congenial, 
thoagh  subordinate  agents,  roust  be  sufiiciently  manifest  without 
them. 

We  hare  all  read  of  the  lady,  who 

''  So  perfect  and  so  peerless  was  created 
Of  every  creature  s  best  :*' 

ve  have  heard,  too,  of  Apelles,  who,  in  order  to  paint  an  ideal  Venus, 
gathered  round  him  all  the  living  models  of  loveliness,  and  blended 
together  the  finest  lineaments  and  proportions  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  beauty.  Mrs.  Trollopc  goes  upon  the  reverse 
process.  She  takes  all  the  separate  features  of  hideousness  and  de- 
formity, and  combines  them  to  make  up  the  express  image  of  a 
CalvinistJC  clergyman.  She  collects  into  her  herbal  all  the  poison- 
ous plants  with  which  her  science  is  acquainted ;  she  distils  all  their 
rank  juices  into  one  terrible  decoction,  and  then  labels  it,  as  it  were, 
with  the  title  of  "  Evangelicalism  in  England."  "  This  is  not 
and  it  cannot  come  to  good."  To  show  the  evil  lurking  in  some 
comprehensive  principle,  to  point  out  the  error  of  some  general 
system  of  action,  may  be  a  task  as  necessary  as  it  is  disagreeable : 
but  to  enter  into  the  details  of  private  life  aud  personal  character, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  aggravating  all  that  is  worst  and  most  hate- 
ful, IS  a  work  of  superfluous  unpleasantness,  from  which  Christian 
prudence,  no  less  than  Christian  charity,  would  gladly  refrain. 
Aa  to  such  matters,  God  knows,  it  is  better  for  us  all,  to  lament, 
with  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  over  our  own  vices  and  deficien- 
cies, than  to  cast  stones  at  one  another. 

Nor  let  Mrs.  Trollope  suppose  that  she  is  justified  by  the 
motto  which  she  prefixes  from  Moli^re. 

h2 
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^'  Les  bons  et  vrais  devots  qu*on  doit  suivre  ^  la  trace 
Ne  sont  pas  ceux  aussi  qui  font  tant  de  grimace. 
Fie,  qaoi ! — vous  ne  ferez  nulla  distinction 
Entre  rhypocrisie  et  la  devotion  r 
Vous  les  voulez  traiter  d*un  semblable  langage, 
£t  rendre  mdme  bouneur  au  masque  qu'au  visage  ?** 

Willi  her,  all  is  written*  not  for  truth,  but  for  effect.   Every  page 
benrs  its  evidences  of  a  shrewd  and  inquisitive,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  coarse,  unfastidious,  and,  must  we  say  it  ? — vulgar  mind. 
Many  passages  are  gross  in  the  conception,  and  of  at  least  very 
equivocal  delicacy  in  the  phraseology.    But  we  will  not  say  more; 
for  there  are  expressions  which  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
use  in  reviewing  a  lady's  publication.     We  need  only  refer  to  the 
scene  of  private  devotions  with  the  Vicar  on  his  knees ;  to  the  scene 
with  Miss  Fanny  under  the  lime-trees  ;    to  the  scenes,  when  the 
lawyer  is  with  the  same  young  lady  in  the  carriage,  and  afterwards 
in  the  house ;  as  also  to  a  variety  of  others,  which  cannot,  we 
think,  be  very  edifying  to  the  rising  generation, — not  even  to  any 
little  Master  Trollope  or  little  Miss  Trollope,  if  such  happen  to 
be  in  existence.     Mrs.  Trollope  may  think — and  it  is  simply  on 
this  account  that  we  trouble  ourselves  with  her  lucubrations — that 
she  is  advocating  the  cause  of  genuine  religion,  by  her  exposure 
of  the  religion  which  is  spurious  and  counterfeit ;  but  we  would 
test  the  matter  by  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
any  youthful  reader — aud  it  is  by  youthful  readers  that  novels  arc 
devoured — who  rises  from  the  perusal  of  these  three  volumes. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  droll  notions  which  people  some- 
times take  in  their  heads.     Mr.  Gait  says  in  his  Bogle  Corbel^ 
*  I  havd  always  been  fond  of  marking  my  reverence  for  the  Sab- 
bath, by  spending  the  day  in  some  short  excursion."     Mrs.  Trol- 
lope, now  and  then,  delivers  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
displaying  a  sense  of  religion,  which  seem  analogous  to  this  plan 
of  keeping  the  Sunday  holy,  by  driving  over  to   Richmond,  or 
steaming  down  to  Gravesend.     But  at  such  matters  we  can  only 
glance,  and  pass  forward.     Neither  can  we  stop  to  inquire  how 
far  her  own  sex  will  be  gratified  by  Mrs.  Trollope's  description  of 
the  fair  sisterhood  at  Wrexhill ; — ladies,  who,  almost  without  an 
exception,  figure  in  these  pages,  at  once  as  weak  in  intellect  as  in 
sound  principles;  not  disinclined,  if  we  may  borrow  the  elegant 
phrase  of  our  authoress,  to  holy  dalliance ; — becoming  every  day, 
like  dead  game,  more  tender  and  more  tainted,  till  really — but  we 
find  an  aposiopesis  absolutely  needful,  not  for  the  august  purpose 
of  introducing  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  from  the  sheer  difficulty  of 
finishing  the  sentence  without  offence. 
1^  For  a  large  proportion  of  the  imaginative  literature  which  now 
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passes  current  and  is  applauded,  we  entertain  very  little  respect 
in  anj  point  of  view.  We  cannot  admire,  for  instance,  that  mor- 
bid strain  of  melancholy  in  which  lack-a-daisical  young  ladies 
deluge  us  with  a  flood  of  verses,  that  may  be  best  described  as 
Byron  and  water.  We  cannot  admire  that  absurd  style  of  ex- 
travagant rhodomontade^  in  which  some  young  gentleman  performs 
ilie  most  wonderful  and  impossible  feats  of  strength  and  activity 
io  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  as  if  it  was  said,  "  to  leap  beyond  the 
mooo,  walk  at  seven  strides  along  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 
descend  to  earth  by  the  Pleiades,  was  for  our  hero  but  the  work  of 
a  single  minute.'*  Still  less  can  we  admire  the  novels  of  fashion- 
able life,  real  or  pretended,  which,  besides  their  general  demerit 
of  unfaithfulness  and  positive  vulgarity,  always  tend  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  common  interests  of  universal  humanity,  and  absorb 
it  in  the  artificial  frivolities  of  a  few  hundred  persons  who  are  sup« 
p^'aed,  par  excellence^  to  constitute  the  world,  as  if  they  were 
Jurmed  of  a  different  and  finer  clay  than  their  fellow  creatures. 
If  we  look  abroad,  we  have  small  sympathy  either  with  the  old 
Kotzebue  school  of  German  scntimentalism,  or  with  the  schools 
that  have  succeeded  it;  while  we  can  only  shrink  in  unmitigated 
(ii^gust  from  those  outrageous  horrors,  equally  offensive  to  good 
morals  and  good  taste,  which  characterize  the  romantic,  or  more 
properly,  the  ruffian  school  of  young  France,  where  adultery  and 
inctst,  murder  and  suicide,  all  vitiated  feelings,  all  disordered  fan- 
cies, and  all  unlawful  appetites,  are  the  main  sources  of  a  diseased 
and  feverish  interest,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  in  itself  almost  a 
crime.  But  we  really  doubt  whether  any  of  these  literary  enor- 
mities is  so  deeply  to  be  censured,  as  the  exhibition  of  a  minister 
of  the  Christian  religion,  covered  over  from  head  to  foot  with  an 
ennre  leprosy  of  guilt,  of  which  no  swindler  or  usurer,  no  brigand 
or  pirate, not  even  that  scare-crow  of  our  infancy,  Blackbeard,  with 
Lis  whole  gang  of  buccaneers,  could  altogether  be  capable ;  in  a 
word,  the  gibbeting  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  as  the  incartiation 
of  depravity,  animated  by  that  intense  hatred  of  good,  which  is 
more  than  human,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  fiendish  or  the 
diabolical. 

We  again  ask,  cut  bono?  Many  estimable  persons  in  the 
Church  may  be  grievously  pained  and  wounded  :  the  rest  can  de- 
rive no  triumph,  or,  if  they  can,  it  must  be  a  triumph  which  it  is 
uuworthy  of  them  to  feel ;  while  infidels  will  carry  the  generali- 
zation farther  than  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  find  an  impersonation  of 
oil  Christian  clergymen  in  the  flagitious  "  Vicar  of  Wrexhill ;"  who 
uas  the  admiration  of  his  *'  brother  shepherds,**  and  is  made  the 
representative  of  a  party,  which  all  may  not  know  to  be  declining. 

Yet,  as  has  been  often  said,  *'  none  are  all  evil,"     Classes  of 
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men,  at  least,  cannot  well  be  entirely  possessed  by  all  opposite 
iniquities,  as  by  a  legion  of  conflicting  devils,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.    The  doctrine  of  human  corruption  may  be  sufficiently  as- 
serted, without  making  all  the  blackest  shades  of  human  character 
to  exist  altogether  without  one  gleam  or  particle  of  light.   In  fact, 
Mrs.  Trollope's  delineation  outrages  nature  as  much  as  it  shocks 
decency  and  good  feeling.    We  doubt  even  whether  she  is  serving 
her  own  purpose,  if  that  purpose  be  to  write  down  the  Evangelical 
or  Calvinistic  party.     The  exaggeration  defeats  itself.     It  causes 
a  re-action  in  favour  of  the  traduced.     It  arouses  and  arms  a 
sense  of  justice  in  their  behalf.     Every  honest  man  sees  and  feels, 
"  Quodcumquc  osteudis  mihi  sic,  iocredulus  odi.'* 
And,  therefore,  when  any  other  writer  objects  to  the   really 
objectionable  features  in   (so  called)  Evangelicalism,  it  may  be  a 
natural  impulse  to  turn  away  from  his  statements  with  disgust, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  Trol/opizes. 

But  to  sum  up  and  conclude :  if  the  entire  details  were  true  of 
any  single  individual,  it  would  be  indecent  in  any  friend  of  the 
Church  to  publish  such  an  account  of  that  one  individual.  If 
the  several  particulars  were  true  of  several  persons,  but  were  true, 
collectively,  of  no  one  person  whatever,  it  would  be  an  atrocity  to 
publish  such  an  account  as  the  embodiment  of  a  class.  If  the 
statements  are  not  in  ani/  sense  true — and  gross  exaggeration  is 
not  truth — we  should  be  sorry  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  author,  if  male— and  still  more,  if  female,— 
who  could  publish  such  an  account  for  the  sake  of  miserable  gain. 
But  beyond  even  this  stage  of  literary  crnne,  there  is  one  crowning 
perfidy,  one  more  consummate  infamy,  from  which,  we  do  in  our 
hearts  trust,  Mrs.  Trollope  may  be  completely  absolved.  That 
pei-fidy,  that  infamy,  would  be,  by  the  pointed  mention  of  some 
slight  particularity  in  demeanour,  or  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance m  life,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  ill-natured  to  some 
actual  and  individual  person,  as  the  possible  original  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wrexhill ;  while  in  the  general  character  there  was  no  shadow 
of  resemblance. 

This  work  has  been  pronounced  to  be  very  clever.  Clever  it 
may  be. — But  the  appearance  of  cleverness,  we  apprehend,  is 
greater  than  the  reality.  For  it  is  no  difficult  achievement  to  gain 
the  credit  of  cleverness  by  startling  and  unmeasured  allegations. 
The  majority  will  seldom  inquire  whether  the  drawing  is  correct ; 
but  they  are  attracted  if  the  colours  are  vivid,  and  the  figures 
stand  out  in  prominent  relief;  and  thus  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  the 
force  of  talent,  what  is  rather  due  to  the  force  of  effrontery  :  and 
many  a  man  has  mounted  into  reputation,  at  least  into  a  fleeting  and 
unenviable  notoriety,  by  a  slashing  hardihood  of  style.    Few  ihings, 
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ID  fact,  are  eai»ier  tbmn  to  write  strongly  and  strikingly,  if  people  can 
|>riog  theoiseiTes  to  write  without  self-respect  or  self-restraint.  But 
in  all  performaaces  which  pretend  to  depict  a  person  or  a  class  of 
persons,  if  tbey  are  to  have  any  value  or  any  commendation,  the  first 
requisite  isJidelUy^  and  the  second  requisite  is  fidelity,  and  the  third 
requisite  is  fidelity. — Rien nest  beaUy  que  le  vrai.  If  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  fancies  that  these  volumes  are  generally  calculated  to  be  of 
use,  she  is  wofully  mistaken.  If  she  fancies  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  High-Church  party,  and  that  she  is  to  be  thanked 
bv  that  party  for  her  labours,  she  is  mistaken  in  a  still  more  lament- 
able degree :  non  tali  auxilio — they  will  not  recognize  Mrs.  IVol- 
tupe  for  an  ally.  And  if  she  fancies,  in  consequence  of  immediate 
success,  that  they  are  such  as  to  keep  her  in  lasting  favour  with 
leaders  and  publishers,  even  here  too,  wc  apprehend,  she  may  ul- 
timately find  herself  mistaken  to  her  cost. 


Art.  V. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  By  the  Rev.  James  S. 
M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Chap- 
lain to  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Brighton.     London :  J.  G.  &  F.  Rivington, 

1837. 

If  this  were  the  first  production  of  an  unknown  author,  we  should 
hae  been  anxious,  as  far  as  our  good  word  might  have  been  of 
any  value,  to  bring  it  into  notice  by  a  criticism  in  detail.  But 
Mr.  Anderson's  name  carries  with  it  its  own  praises  in  tlie  lite- 
nry  world,  and  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher  is  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention to  what  he  writes.  Our  task,  therefore,  may  be  almost 
amplified  to  the  mere  statement,  that  the  present  volume  is  at 
leaftt  equal  to  its  predecessor ;  and  that  it  fully  sustains  the  high 
itputation  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  acquired.  We  find  here,  as 
before,  copious  stores  of  research  and  information  brought  to 
bear,  skilfully  and  unostentatiously,  upon  the  subjects  which  he 
discusses:  we  find  the  same  graceful  accuracy  of  style  in  the 
inore  level  parts  of  exposition  and  narration,  the  same  aflfection- 
alc  earnestness,  the  same  impressive  vigour,  in  the  more  solemn 
^nd  hortatory  appeals :  we  find,  too,  the  same  tact  and  delicacy 
in  combining  a  due  respect  for  persons  of  exalted  rank  with  the 
proper  dignity  and  authority  of  a  Christian  minister,  who,  in  all 
Its  essential  characteristics,  has  but  one  mighty  message  to  deliver, 
whether  to  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  peasaut,  sovereign  or  subject. 

"  Comparisons  are  odious;*'  and  wc  therefore  would  avoid  them. 
But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that;  if  other  popular  preachers 
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are  deemed  to  surpass  Mr.  Anderson  in  passionate  eloquence, 
and  the  glow  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  he  has,  on  his  side, 
the  advantage  in  point  of  judgment  and  sound  taste.  Thus^  in  the 
published  sermons,  an  account  of  which  was  rendered  almost 
needless  by  their  extensive  circulation,  preached  by  Mr.  Melviil, 
at  Cambridge,  in  February  last,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
great  power  of  thought  and  extraordinary  felicity  and  brilliancy 
of  diction.  But  heartily  as  we  admire  the  breathing  words,  the 
bold  6gures,  the  picturesque  images,  the  forcible  reasonings,  the 
rapid,  vivid,  fervid  perorations,  there  are  also,  we  think,  occasional 
departures  from  the  path  of  sober  discretion.  There  are  many 
things  fanciful,  many  doubtful,  many  overstrained,  and  some  un- 
sound. The  extreme  length,  for  instance,  to  which  the  argument 
is  carried,  in  favour  of  the  self-evidencing  inspiration  of  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  as  distinguished  from  the  self-evidencing  non- 
inspiration  of  the  apocryphal,  and  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the 
internal  demonstration  as  apart  from  the  external,  appears  to  us, 
like  all  other  attempts  at  proving  too  much,  quite  dangerous,  be- 
cause quite  untenable.'*  Again,  in  another  performance  which 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  review,  namely,  the  sixth  volume  of  the 

*  We  do  not  look  in  Mr.  Melviil  for  very  profound  divinity,  or  very  extraordinary 
erudition:  but  envy  itself  must  acknowledge  his  great  abiliiifs  and  his  great  elo- 
quence. Nevertheless,  we  have  expressed,  and  we  reiterate,  our  hope  that  Mr. 
Melviil  will  not  be  taken  as  a  model,  either  for  matter  or  st^\le,  by  the  yonng  clergy- 
men of  our  Establishment.  Both  are,  in  our  honest  opinion,  as  far  as  parochial  minis- 
trations are  concerned,  not  indeed  altogether  vicious,  but  sti!l  blotted  with  some 
essential  and  capital  faults.  We  have  spoken  on  former  occasions  of  the  strained, 
llowery,  trope-studded  language,  sometimes  widely  and  strangely  deficient  In  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  :  and  the  volume  now  before  us  would  not  justify  the  repetition. 
But  Mr.  Melviil  is  oftentimes  smitten  with  a  desire  to  discover  some  unusual  subject, 
und  treat  it  in  a  new  and  startling  manner.  Yet  tbe  real  difficulty  and  the  real  triumph 
of  preaching,  is  to  enforce  home  upon  the  mind  and  conscience,  trite,  simple,  but  all- 
important  truths;  to  urge  old  topics  in  common  language;  and  to  send  the  hearer 
hack  to  his  house,  awakened,  humbled,  and  impressed  ;  not  so  much  astonished  by 
the  bUizc  of  oratory,  excited  by  vehemence  of  tone  or  gesture,  and  captivated  into  an 
admiration  which  seldom  goes  beyond  the  words  and  him  who  s]ieaks  them  ;  but 
thinking  fur  more  of  the  argument  than  of  the  preacher,  sensible  of  his  own  sins,  and 
anxious  to  grasp  the  proffered  means  of  salvation.  To  say  the  same  things  which  tiic 
best  and  must  pious  ministers  of  Christ's  church  have  said  from  the  beginning,  to 
tread  in  their  path,  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  yet  not  servilely  to  copy  or  verbally 
to  repeat  them ;  to  take  the  same  groundwork,  and  yet  add  to  it  an  enlarged  and  di- 
versified range  of  illustrations,  brought  up  as  it  were  to  the  age,  and  adapted  to  time 
and  circumstance  : — this  is,  we  think,  the  true  originality  of  the  Pulpit.  To  be  on 
the  watch  for  striking  out  some  novel  method  of  display, — to  dash  into  the  fanciful, 
because  it  is  an  arduous  task  to  arrest  ihe  same  eager  notice  by  the  familiar — th's  is 
not  originality,  but  mannerism  or  singularity.  And  although  few  can  be  original,  no- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  be  singular. 

Such  attempts,  in  fact,  are  the  pert  of  a  second-rate  understanding,  no  leas  than  of 
an  ill-regulated  ambition.  Mr.  Melviil  should  quite  repudiate  them :  and  these  re- 
marks, we  ought,  in  jastice,  to  say,  are  far  more  applicable  to  a  sermon  surreptitiously 
printed  in  The  Pulpit,  on  Satan  as  the  "  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  than  to  any 
which  Mr.  Melviil  has  recently  published  in  his  owo  name^ 
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collected  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  containing  the  "  Discourses  on 
the  Application  of  Christianity  to  tlie  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
A  fairs  of  Life/  we  find  innumerable  traces  of  that  fertility  of 
Qijiid,  and  that  cogency  of  address,  and  that  splendour  of  lan- 
gaage,  in  which  the  author  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  among  the 
writers  of  the  dav.  But  we  likewise  meet  with  blemishes  and 
extravagances  of  style,  any  general  imitation  of  which  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  our  literature, 
for  example.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  animadverting  on  the  bad  habit  of 
telling  servants  to  say  "  not  at  home/'  when  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  family  is  really  within  doors  :  and  also  on  the  evil  custom 
of  a  tradesman  in  saying,  that  he  has  no  more  of  such  or  such 
^oods  in  band,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  is  unwilling  to  trust  his 
easterner  to  any  farther  extent.  Let  our  readers  observe,  in  what 
a  strange  disguise  of  tawdry  magnificence  Dr.  Chalmers  dresses 
out  and  embellishes  these  homely  and  somewhat  common-place 
propositions. 

'*Xow,  what  we  call  upon  you  to  mark,  is  the  perfect  irtentityof 
jMiocipIe  between  this  case  of  making  a  brother  to  offend,  and  aootber 
case  vhtch  obtains,  we  have  beard,  to  a  very  great  extent  among  the 
nxnt  genteel  and  opalent  of  our  city  families.  In  this  case,  yon  put  a 
lie  into  the  month  of  a  dependent,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing yoar  substance  from  such  an  application  as  might  expose  it  to 
bazard  or  dimination.  In  the  second  case,  you  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth 
of  a  dependent,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  time  from 
Mch  an  encroachment  as  you  would  not  feel  to  be  convenient  or  agree- 
able. And,  in  both  cases,  you  are  led  to  bold  out  this  offence  by  a  cer- 
uio  delicacy  of  temperament,  in  virtue  of  wbicb,  you  can  neither  give  a 
man  plainly  to  understand  that  you  are  not  willing  to  trust  him,  nor  can 
TOD  give  him  to  understand  that  you  count  bis  company  to  be  an  inter- 
niption.  But,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other  example,  look  to  the  little 
accoont  that  is  made  of  a  brother's  or  of  a  sister's  eternity  ;  behold  the 
goiUy  task  that  is  thus  unmercifully  laid  upon  one  who  is  shortly  to  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  think  of  the  entanglement 
which  it  thus  made  to  beset  the  path  of  a  creature  who  is  unperishable. 
Tkatf  at  tlt€  shrine  of  Mammon^  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  should  be  rendered 
6^  Moie  of  his  unrelenting  votatieSf  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  the 
dkrint  if  elegance  and  fashion  should  be  bathed  in  blood — that  soft  and 
feniimental  ladi/ship  should  put  forth  her  hand  to  such  an  enormity — 
[kat  she  who  can  sigh  so  gently,  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over  the  suffer^ 
^^*  of  others,  should  thus  be  accessory  to  the  second  and  more  awful  death 
<i  her  ottn  domestics — that  one  who  looks  the  mildest  and  the  loveliest  of 
htuuan  beings,  should  exact  obedience  to  a  mandate  which  carries  wrath, 
9»d  tribulation,  and  anguish,  in  its  train — O  /  haw  it  should  confirm  every 
(Christian  in  his  defiance  to  the  authority  of  fashion,  and  lead  him  to  spurn 
9t  all  iu folly,  and  at  all  its  worthlessnessJ^-^i^^.  172,  173. 

The  latter  sentences  of  this  extract  are  almost  in  the  worst 
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st^le  of  pulpit  declamation :  while  other  parts  of  the  volume  are 
so  admirable,  that  scarce!)'  any  other  man  in  the  empire,  except 
Dr.  Chalmers,  could  have  written  them. 

Mr.  Anderson's  first  sermon  is  on  Conscience  ;  and  it  is  per* 
baps,  the  more  useful,  that  it  is  practical  rather  than  speculative, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  sound  all  the  depths  of  the  controversy. 
The  matter,  indeed,  if  philosophically  considered,  may  soon  be- 
come involved  in  a  web  of  metaphysical  difficulties,  where,  as 
usual,  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  ambiguity  of  language  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  definitions  given  of  conscience 
are  scarcely  ever  the  same :  men  differ  as  to  what  it  is^  and  as  to 
what  it  does  :  and,  for  the  most  part,  instead  of  accurate  analysis, 
we  have  vague  expressions  about  the  internal  monitor,  and  the  tri- 
bunal within  the  breast.  Sometimes  conscience  is  regarded  as  an 
intellectual  faculty,  sometimes  as  a  moral  sense,  and  sometimes 
as  both ;  sometimes  as  the  accuser  that  impeaches  the  culprit ; 
sometimes  as  the  jury,  that  discusses  and  finds  the  verdict ;  some- 
times as  the  judge,  who  pronounces  the  sentence  whether  of  ac- 
quittal or  condemnation ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  once  accuser,  and 
jury,  and  judge,  and  executioner  of  vengeance.  Or,  if  we  take  it, 
generally,  as  a  moral  sense,  then  the  word  sense  itself  becomes 
equivocal.  With  some  it  is  an  active  power :  with  others  it  is  a 
mere  feeling.  With  some  it  is  the  test  of  vice  and  virtue ;  it 
distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong:  with  others,  it  only 
marks  our  apprehensions  of  right  and  wrong ;  or  it  is  the  subse* 
quent  perception,  of  pain  or  pleasure,  the  emotion,  or  impres- 
sion, which  approves  or  reprobates,  when  the  practical  reason 
has  already  discriminated. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  perhaps,  entirely  to  separate  these  things,  or 
draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them :  since,  in  truth, 
the  divisions,  into  which  we  distribute  the  powers,  qualities,  and 
operations  of  our  meutal  and  moral  being,  arc  rather  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  explanation,  than  actually  existent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  We  even  doubt  whettier  all  the  perplexities 
of  the  matter  can  ever  be  removed  to  our  mortal  comprehension, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  multitude  of  pages  which  are  written 
from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Bishop  Butler 
on  the  subject,  and  the  somewhat  cloudy  magnificence  in  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  enrobed  it.  The  comfort  is,  that,  although 
metaphysicians  may  stumble,  and  be  bewildered,  and  grope  in  the 
dark,  sincere  and  humble  Christians  can  hardly  miss  their  way : 
although  utilitarians  may  puzzle  us  for  a  moment,  a  man  may 
receive  light  enough  for  his  direction  through  life,  as  soon  as  he 
looks  honestly  into  himself  and  into  the  Bible.  This  salutary 
view,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  shallow,  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  whose  judicious  discourse  we  would  refer  our 
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nadersy  instead  of  attempting  to  pursue  the  topic  through  all  the 
lutricacies  and  subtleties,  to  which  it  might  lead. 

The  second  sermon,  on  that  familiar  and  striking  text,  "  work 
oW  your  own  sahaiion  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God 
tknt  worktth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  is  eloquent  and  valu- 
able, like  the  rest.  Nor  are  we  aware,  that  it  makes  any  doctrinal 
^5!>ertioiis,  as  to  **  the  grace  of  God,  atid  the  agency  of  man,** 
which  are  not  sound  and  orthodox,  and  fully  borne  out  by  the 
general  sense  of  Holy  Writ  Yet  we  have  always  deemed,  that 
diis  very  common  text,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  which,  in  its 
present  form,  it  involves,  is  a  signal  example  of  the  use,  or  rather 
ttie  necessity,  of  looking  to  the  Epistle,  or  at  least  the  entire  pas- 
sage, instead  of  detaching  a  particular  sentence-— or  part  of  a  sen- 
teBce— in  an  arbitrary  and  almost  violent  manner.  For  the  words, 
*^  vork  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,''  always,  as  it 
;ippears  to  ns,  cause  a  misapprehension,  more  or  less,  when  they 
ire  separated  from  the  context,  and  stand  by  themselves,  as 
ii'  they  constituted  the  whole  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
Apostle.  They  thus  seem  to  imply — and  some  excellent  com- 
meotators,  we  allow,  maintain  this  construction  to  be  the  correct 
one — that  an  opposition  is  expressly  stated  between  man's  work* 
ing  and  God's  working.  But  is  this  really  the  antithesis,  which, 
in  strict  philology,  the  passage  alleges  ?  Wc  think  not.  St.  Paul 
ys  writing  to  the  Philippians  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
Bat,  although  be  was  then  ^*in  bonds,*'  he  expresses  his  confident 
hope  o(**  coming  to  them  again:*'  and  he  adds,  c.  1,  v.27.  "  Only 
let  your  conversation  be  as  itbecometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  that, 
whether  1  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent^  I  may  hear  of  your 
a  fairs,  thai  ye  standfast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  to- 
Hfther  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.**  He  exhorts  them,  in  the 
noblest  language,  and  on  the  sublimest  motives,  whether  his  pre^ 
^ence  must  be  withdrawn,  or  not,  to  persevere  in  unity  and 
holiness  among  themselves :  and  sums  up  his  argument,  by  saying, 
*'  Wherrfore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my 
presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your 
'^wn  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh 
tnyou  both  to  will  and  to  do  of'  his  good  pleasure.**  It  is  almost 
41  if  he  had  said,  ''  /  may  be  in  prison  and  at  a  distance ;  /  may 
Dot  be  aUe  to  assist  you  with  my  personal  example  and  advice ; 
hut  there  is  one  far  mightier  than  I:  and,  therefore,  do  you  exert 
ifourselves,  (or  the  most  High  God  is  your  fellow-worker,  by  his 
preventing  and  co-operating  grace."  The  opposition,  therefore, 
is,  in  point  of  fiict,  if  we  regard  the  grammatical  structure  of  this 
portion  of  the  Epistk,  dot  so  much  between  the  Divine  agency 
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and  man's  agency,  as  between  the  Divine  agency  and  St. 
Paul's;  and  the  Philippian  converts  are  encouraged  to  work 
and  strive,  because  God's  working  in  their  behalf,  of  his 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure,  is  in6nitely  more  powerful  and 
more  efficacious  than  the  Apostle's.  We  repeat*  that  the  doc- 
tiine  asserted  by  Mr.  Anderson  is  altogether  Scriptural,  and  even 
substantially  contained  in  this  very  place :  but  we  also  contend, 
that,  by  insulating  the  text,  and  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
J  2th  verse,  something  of  misconception  is  produced,  and  some 
violence  is  done  to  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  canons  of 
just  criticism. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  through  these  sermons  one  by 
one,  however  well  they  might  deserve  a  separate  examination.  Wc 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  fourth,  which  strikes  us  as  embracing  views 
at  once  correct  and  lofty  on  a  most  important  theme.     The  text, 
indeed,  condenses  into  a  very  brief  sentence  the  whole  truth  and 
marrow  of  an  elaborate  disquisition, — *'  Let  a  man  so  account  of 
us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stetoards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.*'    Yet  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  good  popular  address 
— really  a  concio  adpopulum — on  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
Christian  ministers  would  be  an  essential  service  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Church.     Few  subjects  can  be  named,  on  which  it 
more  concerns  the  bulk  of  a  Christian  community  to  have  definite 
and  correct  notions ;  yet,  there  is  scarcely  any  on  which  their  ac- 
tual notions  are  more  loose  and  inaccurate.     The  multitude  are 
for  ever  oscillating  between  opposite  extremes;  now  treating  the 
Clergy  as  their  ^* hired  servants;"  now  investing  them  with  a 
plenary  power  and  jurisdiction,  which  cannot  be  attributed  without 
idolatry,  save  to  God  himself:  now  vilifying  and  decrying  them  as 
beings  dependent  at  best  upon  the  breath  of  a  congregation ;  now 
exalting  and  magnifying  them  into  infallible  oracles,  and  almost 
into  absolute  deities; — the  same  persons,  perhaps,  passing  from 
ribald  contempt  to  superstitious  dread  and  veneration,  as  their 
vices  predominate,  or  the  fears  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 
vices.     Who  indeed  can  have  been  practically  acquainted  with 
our  parishes,  whether  in  town  or  country,  or  have  closely  observed 
the  life  and  death  of  their  poorer  inhabitants,  without  perceiving 
how  wild,  incoherent,  and  contradictory,  are  the  sentiments  still  too 
often  prevailing  as  to  the  office  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  ? 
A  man  shall  have  been,  through  long  years  of  rude  and  boisterous 
health,  a  drunkard,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  a  licentious 
scofi'er  at  parsons  and  their  mummeries,  and  then  he  will  be 
frightened  beyond  measure  as  he  is  seized  by  a  sharp  and  fatal 
distemper :  or  else  his  family  will  send,  in  hurried  consternation, 
for  the  minister,  and  beg  that  he  would  '*  say  a  few  prayers  over  *' 
their  expiring  relative ;  prayers,  it  may  be,  which  the  being  whom 
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they  shoold  most  interest  can  no  longer  understand  or  even  hear ; 
or  diat  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  ndrainis- 
teredy  without  an  hour's  preparation,  to  the  insensible  and  unhappy 
wretch  who  never  thought  of  receiving  it  before  ;  when  his  impo- 
tent hand  can  no  longer  be  stretched  forth  to  take  the'  bread,  and 
the  wine  can  scarcely  be  poured  through  the  pale  and  convulsed 
]ips»  GO  which  the  hues  of  death  are  settling.     And  this,  they 
dream,  can  be  efficacious  to  the  saving  of  his  soul ;  and  they  can 
uj^e  tbe  minister  to  read  the  comfortable  words  of  forgiveness 
and  absolution  from  "  The  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;" 
quite  forgetting  that  this  pardon  is  contingent  upon  the  previous 
hilfilment  of  certain  conditions^  and  is  only  to  be  read  by  the 
minister  when  the  spiritual  state  of  the  sick  person  has  been  in 
some  measure  ascertained ;  quite  forgetting,  too,  that  after  all,  it 
is  bat  declaratory  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  "  in  the  name  of 
tbe  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  for  tliat  God 
Bideed  "  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  his  Ministers, 
to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent^  the  absolu- 
tion and   remission  of  their  sins ;  but  that  He  himself,  and  He 
onlyy  pardooeth  and  absolveth  all  those  that  truly  repent  and  un- 
feigneidly  believe  his  Holy  Gospel."     God  forbid  that  we  should 
deny,  or  even  seem  to  disparage,  the  value  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion  about  the  bed  of  disease  and  dissolution:  yet,  alas,  a  wron<r 
estimate  of  the  functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood  mat/  so 
transmute  them  into  instruments  of  evil,  that  while  they  are  of  no 
real  benefit  to  him  who  is  passing  away,  they  shall  be  actual 
snares  and  stumbling  blocks  to  the  survivors,  actual  encourage- 
ments to  them  to  continue  in  a  life  of  sin,  with  a  belief  that  they 
may  yet  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.     While  men  require  to 
be  told  that  the  commission  of  **  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  is  a  high,  and  solemn,  and 
holy,  and  Apostolical  thing,— they  also  require  to  be  told,  that  if 
they  hope  for  salvation,  it  is  not  the  minister  who  can  save  them ; 
but  that  they  must  strive  for  themselves,  and  pray  for  themselves, 
and  have  faith  for  themselves,  and  repent  for  themselves.     It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  to  behold,  together  with  that  intense  hatred 
of  Popery  which  usually  bums  in  the  mind  of  our  population, 
how  many  relics  of  Popery  still  survive,  lingering,  as  it  were,  in 
the  sheltered  nooks  of  ignorance  and  prejudice;  as  the  snow, 
when  the  sun  has  warmed  the  more  level  and  open  spaces,  may 
be  seen,  sometimes  late  in  the  spring,  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
hedges,  or  by  the  brow  of  the  hills. — But  it  is  time  to  return  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  whose  sermon  will  be  found  a  good  corrective 
of  the  contrary  extravagances  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  discourses  preached  on  particular  occasions  are  generally. 
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perhaps,  as  excellent  as  any  others  in  the  volume ;  and  we  may 
specify  the  eighth,  delivered  shortly  after  the  Confirmation  of 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  last,  ^'  on  the  Death  of  his 
late  Majesty,  King  William  the  Fourth/*  as  exemplifying  oar 
preceding  remark  as  to  the  skill  and  discernment  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  harmonizing  the  sacred  functions  of  an  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings^  into  the  respectful  deference  which  is  due  to  tem- 
poral dignities.  As,  however,  we  have  room  for  only  one  quo- 
tation, we  prefer  to  make  it  from  the  sermon  on  '*  Ezra  reading 
the  law ; "  as  it  may  serve  to  show  how  fine  and  graphic  is  our  au- 
thor's treatment  of  a  subject  which  tnight  appear  at  first  sight 
somewhat  unpromising. 

'^  The  reading  of  the  Law,  in  fact,  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Israel  a 
spectacle,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  bad  overwhelmed  with  awe  the 
spirits  of  the  Patriarch,  the  Prophet,  the  Apostle.  It  was  the  spectacle 
of  Jehovah's  creative  glory,  Jebov^'s  avenging  power,  Jehovah's  re- 
deeming mercy.  They  saw  there  His  gracious  counsel  calling  their 
great  ancestors  to  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  giving  unto  them  the  pro- 
mise of  His  covenant,  and  sealing  that  covenant  with  the  solemn  token 
of  his  own  appointment.*  They  saw  there  that  *  a  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  bad  been  their  father,'  that  he  had  gone  *  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  had  become  there  a  nation,  great, 
mighty,  and  populous.' f  They  saw  there,  further,  that,  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egyptian  bondage,  the  Lord  had  brought  them  forth  '  with 
a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terrible- 
ncss,  and  with  signs  and  with  wonders.' |  Amid  those  wondrous  signs 
they  saw  judgments  mingled  with  mercies; — the  waters  standing  on  an 
heap  as  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  through ;  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  cloud )  the  manna  falling  fiiom  heaven  ;  the  water  flowing  from  the 
Rock  ;  the  Law  proclaimed  amid  the  terrors  of  Sinai ;  the  tabernacle 
appointed  with  its  sacred  ordinances ;  and  the  terror  of  opposing  enemies 
baffled  and  confounded.  These  were  the  miracles  of  God's  love ;  and 
alas  !  with  these  they  saw  also  the  signs  of  His  righteous  anger ; — the 
Sabbath-breaker  stoned  j  the  leprous  Miriam  ;  the  yawning  earth  -,  the 
fiery  serpents ;  the  wasting  pestilence.  Still  they  looked  onward,  and 
saw  there  the  onward  course  of  God's  good  promise ; — the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  3  their  fathers  entering  therein  5  and  receiving  for 
their  portion  '  great  and  good  cities  which  '  they  had  builded  not,  '  and 
houses  full  of  all  good  things,'  which  they  bad  filled  not,  *  and  wells 
digged  *  which  they  had  digged  not,  '  vineyards  and  olive  trees '  which 
they  had  planted  not  $  § — and  notwithstanding  that  they  forgat  and 
transgressed  His  word,  they  saw  God  still  bearing  with  them,  still  mul- 
tiplying His  acts  of  goodness,  still  sending  unto  them  all  His  *  servants 
the  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early  and  sending  them.'  ||  Was  not  this  a 
picture  fitted  to  subdue  the  spirits,  and  to  call  forth  the  tears  of  those 

*  See  Genesis,  chapten  zii.  z?.  and  xvii.        f  Dept.  zxvL  $,        |  Ibid.  8> 
§  Deut.  VI.  10,  11.  II  Jer.  vii.  J5. 
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who  gmtd  apon  it }  To  see  God's  vineyftrd  fixed  '  in  a  very  fruitfal 
bill ; '  ibus  fenced  on  every  side^  the  stones  thereof  gathered  out,  and  a 
tower  '  built  In  the  mklst  of  it ; '  to  see  it  planted  with  the  choicest 
rioe,  which,  *  when  it  had  taken  root,  filled  the  land/  and  covered  the 
hills  with  its  shadow,  '  and  its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar  trees ;' 
— to  see  all  these  things,  and  yet  to  find  that,  when  the  Great  Master  of 
the  vineyard  '  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  it  brought  forth 
wHd  grapes/— what  was  this  but  cause  for  mourning  ?  *  He  looked 
for  jadgment,  bnt  behold  oppression  ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a 
cry  ? '  *  No  marvel  that  the  sentence  of  God's  wrath  should  have  gone 
forth  agminst  the  place  of  the  vineyard,  which  His  right  hand  had  planted, 
and  the  branch  which  He  had  made  so  strong  for  Himself.  No  marvel 
tltat  it  should  have  been  burnt  with  fire,  and  cut  down,  and  have  perished 
■t  the  relHike  of  His  countenance.t  They  who  now  listened  to  these  re« 
Tcalcd  counsek  of  the  Lord  had  known,  had  seen,  had  felt  their  awful 
reality.  They  had  been  driven  forth  with  shame  from  the  gates  of  Sion, 
and  the  cboaen  city  and  temple  of  the  Lord  had  been  *  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and 
by  the  pestilence,*  t  even  as  His  prophets  had  foretold.  In  the  far  off 
LcDd  of  their  captivity  they  had  suffered  the  threatened  chastisement  of 
the  Lord.  He  had  fed  '  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,'  and  had  given 
'  them  plenteousness  of  tears  to  drink.'  He  had  made  them  a  very 
rtrife  onto  their  neighbours ;  and  their  enemies  had  laughed  them  to 
Kom.)  The  vineyard,  once  fenced  on  every  side,  had  been  broken 
down ;  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  had  rooted  it  up ;  and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  devoured  it.||  *Turn  us  again,'  then,  was  the  prayer 
which  fell  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  disobedient  and  chastised  Israel, 
Mom  ns  again,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  ;  shew  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nancre,  and  we  shall  be  whole.'  %  And  verily  their  cry  had  come  up 
hcfote  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Their  prayer  had  been  answered. 
He  bad  turned  Him  again,  and  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  beheld, 
and  visited  His  vine.  He  had  promised  that  Israel  should  not  be  for- 
gotten of  Him,**  and  His  promise  was  accomplished.  What  though 
desolation  had  been  spread  upon  the  face  of  Palestine,  and  the  hand  of 
the  liabylonish  tyrant  stretched  out  against  her  children,  yet  did  the 
Lord  redeem  Jacob,  and  *  glorify  Himself  in  Israel.'  ft  *  Ihe  word  of 
His  servant '  was  confirmed,  and  '  the  counsel  of  His  messenger  per- 
fonoed/  '  that  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Tliou  shalt  be  inhabited  ;  and  to  the 
rities  of  Jodab,  Yc  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise  up  the  decayed  places 
thereof :  that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ; 
that  smith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  plea- 
tare  ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  Temple, 
Tliy  foundation  shall  be  laid/  %  X 

**Tlie  multitudes  who  now  thronged  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
thensdves  eye-witnesses  of  these  things.     They  hail  seen  the  pomp  of 

*  CoBpve  iMiali,  ▼.  1 — 7.  and  Psalm  Ixxx.  8^11.        f  See  Psalm  Ixxx.  15, 16. 

t  Jer.  xxxii.  56.  $  Psalm  Ixxx.  5,  6. 

I  IM.  rer.  it,  t3.  %  Ibid.  ver.  19.        *^  Isaiah,  xliv.  2U        ff  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

U  Ibid,  Tcr.  J6— 28. 
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Belshazzar's  pride,  the  destruction  of  Belshazzar's  fall ; — the  gates  that 
defended  him  broken  through,  and  the  bars  of  iron  cut  asunder ;  the 
waters  of  the  broad  Euphrates  dried  up  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
falling  upon  the  horses,  and  upon  the  chariots^  upon  the  treasures,  and 
upon  all  the  mingled  people  that  were  in  the  midst  of  the  idol  city* 
They  had  seen  these  things.  They  had  heard  the  proclamation  of  the 
royal  Cyrus,  bidding  them  go  forth  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  as,  in  their  hour 
of  distress,  the  cry  for  pity  and  for  pardon  had  been  heard  among  them, 
so  now,  *  when  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Sion,  as  the  rivers 
in  the  south,  their  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter  and  their  tongue  with 
joy.'  t  They  had  sown  in  tears,  but  now  they  reaped  in  joy.  They 
had  gone  on  their  way  weeping,  and  bearing  forth  good  seed  3  but  now 
they  had  come  again  with  joy,  and  brought  their  sheaves  with  theni.^ 
Behold  then  the  mingled  feelings  of  Israel's  people.  Behold  the  record 
of  all  these  marvellous  acts  brought,  one  by  one,  before  them ;  all  that 
could  melt  the  hardened,  or  subdue  the  reckless,  or  awaken  the  sluggish, 
or  quicken  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  of  the  believer, — and  then  may 
you  understand  the  blessed  fulness  of  that  consolation  wherewith  their 
rulers  encouraged  them,  saying,  '  This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your 
God  ',  mourn  not,  nor  weep.  For  all  the  people  wept,  when  they  heard 
the  words  of  the  law.*"— pp.  191—196. 

In  short,  all  these  sermons  are  welt  calculated  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, to  impress  the  mind,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  We  like 
them  the  better^  perhaps,  that  they  form,  in  general,  a  continuous 
strain  of  argument  or  exhortation,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
three  or  four  laborious  ascents  to  some  turgid  climax;  at  the 
close  of  which,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  a  clapping 
of  hands,  or  a  sound  of  Hear,  hear,  to  attest  the  power  of  the 
preacher.  We  like  them  the  better  that  they  are  not  mere  decla- 
mations in  the  shtf-rocket  style,  where  the  whole  harangue  is  to  fizz 
and  flare  with  brilliant  flashes  and  astonishing  coruscations,  till,  at 
the  end,  the  orator  mounts  up  upon  the  lightnings  and  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence  ;  almost,  if  we  may  snatch  a  similitude  from 
the  recollections  of  years  long  past,  like  Madame  Sacchi,  or  some 
other  dancer  on  the  tight  rope,  amidst  the  blaze  and  the  tumult,  the 
noise  and  the  splendour,  of  the  last  fire-works  of  Vauxhali.  Mr. 
Anderson  works  up  his  conclusions  to  a  suflicient  pitch  of  anima- 
tion ;  but  his  aim  seems  to  be,  and  very  properly,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted  in  a  note,  that  he  may  dismiss  his  audience  rather 
chastened,  affected,  and  solemnized,  than  heated,  dazzled,  or  over* 
powered. 

•  Sec  Isaiah,  xlv.  I— S ;  Jer.  I.  35—38.  t  Pa.  cixvi.  1,  S.  5. 

X  Ibid.  ver.  6,  7, 
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Art.  VI. — Two  Memorials,  addressed  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  the 
allied  corrupt  C/*aracter  of  some  of  its  Publications,  Lon* 
don:  Seelej.     1837. 

A  DROP  of  cold  water,  thrown  in  the  playful  wantonness  of  power, 
has  l»efore  now  led  to  the  dissolution  of  committees  and  councils 
of  state.  A  drop  of  cold  water,  thrown  in  sober  sadness  on  the 
project  of  five  Essex  ministers,  has  raised  a  ferment,  which  no- 
thiog  but  the  remodelling  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  body  can 
appease.  The  provocation  given  for  presenting  these  two  memo- 
riaby  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  refusal  of  the  Tract 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
to  recommend  a  reprint  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society.  The  exciting  cause  for  publishing  them, 
titf  refusal  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  sit  in  conclave  and  dictate 
an  answer,  "  grounded  on  reasons  specific  and  particular,  and 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  case'**  to  the  two  documents  them- 
»elres:  which  consist  ot  more  than  one  hundred  closely-printed 
octa¥0  pages,  and  contain  the  most  grave  charges  against  divers 
eminent  prelates  and  divines  of  honoured  memory  in  the  Church 
of  England,  involving  the  general  character  of  the  books  and 
tracts  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  Society  ^'  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years."f  The  total  absence  of  all  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  the  request  itself  is  but  an  ill  omen  of  the  degree 
of  intelligence  to  be  expected  in  the  memorials.  But  the  request 
being  refused,  the  rejected  addresses  are  here  presented  to  the 
public;  tendered  gratuitously  to  all  the  district  societies  through- 
oat  the  land;  and,  that  none  may  slight  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue,  they  are  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  the  throne 
of  majesty  itself,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  body  of  members  of  the  Society,  whom  alone, 
one  would  suppose,  such  a  question  properly  concerns. 

What  is  the  end  aimed  at  in  this  publication?  We  are  told 
that  the  ''character  of  the  Society'Ms  compromised  by  the  decision 
of  its  committee;  that  an  appeal  to  the  members  at  large  was 
**  the  only  resource"  of  the  memorialists;  and  that  **  their  object 
U  to  improve  the  constituted  agency  provided  by  the  Society,"  in 
order  to  "  the  more  effectual  dissemination  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus;'';^  in  other  words,  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  the 
Society  has  placed  in  the  body  of  select  members,  forming  its 
standing  committee ;§  and  to  have  that  confidence  transferred  to 
*even  clergymen,  '•  well  conversant  with  the  writings  of  our  Re- 

*  Memorials,  p.  106.  f  l^id*  t  iDlroduclion.  $  P.  107. 
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formers/'  who  shall  review  and  report  upon  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  in  order  to  a  final  decision,  what  shall  be  abolished, 
and  what  retained.* 

Now  it  roust  occur  to  the  reader  of  this  solemn  statement  to 
ask,  first,  what  particular  claim  the  letter  and  requisition  of  five 
ministers,  in  the  flats  of  Esses,  had  to  such  consideration,  that 
the  character  of  the  Society  is  compromised  by  the  committee's 
decision.     The  names  of  the  memorialists  are  as  follow : 

*'  Hastings  Robinson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Warley, 
Henry  Budd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  White  Roothing, 
Guy  Bryan,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodham  Walter, 
Charles  Isaac  York,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Shenfield, 
Henry  B.  S.  Harris,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Leaden  Roothing." 

The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  little  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic, except  by  one  or  two  academical  publications^  written  in  Latin 
not  remarkably  classical,  and  which,  though  they  may  not  greatly 
impeach  his  usefulness  as  a  parish  priest,  render  bis  verdict  at 
least  questionable,  in  all  such  matters  as  require  to  be  debated 
by  a  learned  clergy.  The  second  is  the  author  of  a  set  of  little 
tracts  entitled  "  Helps  for  the  Nursery;'*  of  which  we  have  only 
heard  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  to  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  such  infantine  departments,  some  peculiar  notions  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  Baptism.  With  the  names  of  the  re- 
maining three  we  are  entirely  unacquainted :  they  are  known  pro- 
bably as  praiseworthy  ministers  in  the  confines  of  Leaden  Rooth« 
ing ;  but  we  know  of  no  indefeasible  claim  they  could  prefer, 
above  all  other  ministers  of  Essex  or  Suffolk,  Kent  or  Christen- 
dom, to  have  repeated  sessions  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
hear  and  answer  their  theological  lucubrations. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  ever 
so  distinguished  among  the  masters  in  Israel,  what  probability 
could  there  have  been  that  a  requisition  should  have  been  imme- 
diately granted,  the  proposers  of  which  went  the  length  of  medi- 
tating a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 
Society,  accusing  its  first  founders  of  a  deliberate  design  to  dis* 
guise  and  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  a  countermarch  to  the  camp  of  Popery  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  cuckoo-game  covertly  attempted  by  the  five 
members,  who,  after  joining  a  society,  whose  principles  the  act 
itself  should  imply  that  they  approved,*  would  remove  the  writings 
of  Ken,  Patrick,  Kettlewell,  and  Melmoth,  to  replace  them  with 

•  P.  16. 

t  These  gentlemen  have,  however,  a  different  view  of  the  matter ;  thej  endure  the 
burden  on  their  consciences,  '*  simply  with  the  hope  of  improving  tlie  Society's  books 
and  tracts/'  p.  107,  i.e.  according  to  their  own  statement,  they  are  doing  evil,  that 
good  may  come. 
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"  Honest  Roger"  or  "  Helps  for  the  Nursery," — what  probability 
MIS  there  that  any  general  meeting  or  select  committee  of  the 
Society  could  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  passing  a  public 
censure  on  those  good  men,  vfho,  whether  mistaken  in  'some  of 
their  tenets  or  not,  were  the  first  founders  of  that  system  of  social 
co-opention  among  churchmen,  by  which,  for  more  than  a  full 
century,  the  translated  Bible,  the  Liturgy,  and  elementary  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  have  been  made  known,  wherever  English 
colonies  and  commerce  have  carried  the  influence  of  our  native 
land? 

The  Essex  ministers,  however,  are  abashed  by  no  such  scruples. 
They  do  not  intend  to  confine  their  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  constituted  agency  of  the  Society  to  the  publication  of 
these  manifestos,  but  announce  their  purpose  of  proposing  a  reso- 
btion,  grounded  upon  them,  to  a  general  meeting,  as  soon  as 
cofficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  their  circulation;  and  in  the 
interim  invite  other  members,  individually  or  collectively,  to 
nnke  known  their  sentiments  to  the  Society.  We  shall  therefore 
beg  leave  to  communicate  ours  through  the  medium  adopted  by 
the  fire  ministers,  the  public  press.  We  shall  offer  a  few  short 
notes  on  these  memorials,  and  the  design  which  they  avow  of 
restoring  true  Protestantism  from  a  thraldom  nearly  double  in 
duration  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  well  known  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1690, 
Archbishop  Tillotson  had  proposed  to  Bishops  Burnet  and  Pa- 
trick, a  design  of  getting  up  a  new  Book  of  Homilies,  ''  not 
intending,"  as  he  expressed  himself  to  those  prelates,*  '*  to  lay 
"  aside  the  book  already  established,  but  to  add  a  new  one.  He 
"  thought  that  the  old  book  was  not  full  enough,  and  that  it  was, 
^'  according  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
**  composed,  fitted  chiefly  to  settle  people's  minds  right  with 
**  relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  in  opposition  to  Popery.  He 
"  thoaght  that  such  a  work  had  been  of  great  use ;  but  that  ano* 
"  tfaer  Book  of  HomilieS|  that  should  contain  a  full  and  plain 
**  account  both  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Chris- 
**  tian  religion,  was  necessary  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  the 
detgy,  and  it  might  be  also  a  family  book  for  the  general  use 
of  the  whole  nation."  The  plan  is  detailed  at  length  by  Bur- 
net, and  was  to  have  comprized  a  course  of  doctrine  for  the  year, 
fifty-two  homilies  for  the  Sundays,  and  ten  for  some  selected  fes- 
tivals and  fasts;  for  which  subjects  were  expressed,  suggested 
chiefly  by  the  services  for  the  day.  Among  other  particulars, 
'^  io  the  six  Sundays  to  Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  of  Justification 

*  Boroet'i  Sermons  and  Essay,  1713,  p«  193. 
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**  was  to  be  explained,  and  some  expressions  in  the  first  book, 
**  that  seemed  to  carry  Justification  by  Faith  only  to  a  height  that 
*'  wanted  some  mitigation^  were  to  be  well  examined,  and  all  that 
*'  St.  Paul  had  written  on  that  head,  botii  to  the  Romans  and  the 
^'  GalatianSy  was  to  be  explained,  and  reconciled  to  what  [St.] 
''  James  wrote  on  the  same  subject.** 

^'  At  that  time/*  says  Burnet,  ''  the  King  and  Queen  set  out 
''  proclamations  against  profane  swearing,  breach  of  Sabbath, 
*'  lewdness,  and  drunkenness :  so  the  Archbishop  put  it  upon  me 
"  to  draw,  for  an  essay,  homilies  on  these  subjects.  He  said  he 
**  would  take  a  large  share  of  the  work  to  himself ;  the  like  also 
*'  Bishop  Patrick  was  willing  to  undertake ;  and  he  knew  several 
^'  persons  who  had  considered  some  matters  relating  to  this  scheme 
''  very  critically,  to  whom  he  would  assign  such  parts  of  it,  as 
*'  they  would  be  both  very  willing  and  able  to  execute  well.  He 
''  also  told  told  me,  that  he  had  proposed  the  design  to  the  pre- 
"  sent  reverend  and  most  learned  bishop  of  Worcester,  [Lloyd,] 
^'  who  approved  highly  of  it,**  but  would  take  no  part  except  of 
revising  and  correcting.  In  due  time  Burnet  made  his  draft  of 
five  homilies,*  which,  after  Lloyd  had  corrected  them,  were  shown 
to  Tillotson,  who  according  to  Burnet,  "  was  so  pleased  with 
*^  this  essay,  that  he  told  him  he  must  take  for  his  share  the  whole 
**  Ten  Commandments.** 

On  this  proceeding  the  five  ministers  make  the  following  com- 
ment: 

'*  Here  is  a  plain  and  simple  detail,  given  by  one  of  the  roost  active 
originators  of  this  and  the  sister  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  of  the  disaaiisfaciion  of  the  leading  Divines  of  our 
Church  in  the  day  when  this  Society  was  founded,  with  our  Homilies 
generally y  and  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation^  so 
ably,  and  lucidly,  and  perse veringly,  and  Scripturally  insisted  on  in 
them,  viz.  Justification  by  Faith  alone  :  Bishop  Burnet  expressly  stating 
it  as  the  design  of  the  divines  of  his  day,  that  *  some  expressions  in  the 
first  book  that  seemed  to  carry  Justification  by  faith  only  to  a  height 
that  wanted  some  mitigation  were  to  be  well  examined.*  The  Homilies 
in  the  first  book  here  alluded  to,  as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith  only  to  a  height  that  wanted  some  mitigation,  are,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  third  and  fourth;  the  first  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Archbishop  Craumer,  and  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  accurate  statements  of  that  doctrine  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Church.  That  the  divines  of  Bishop  Burnet's  day,  with 
whom  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  originated,  should 
have  desired  to  mitigate  the  height  of  the  Reformers'  statement  of  this 
doctrine,  is  a  plain  evidence  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  held  at  the  Reformation  :  the  eleventh  article  of 
our  Church  marking,  with  the  most  explicit  approbation,  the  truth  of 
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the  doctrine  as  expressed  in  ibe  Homily.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
design,  to  mitigate  the  height  of  the  doctrine  of  Jnsiification  by  Faith  only, 
WIS  confined  to  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  day  in  which  the 
Society  arose ;  such  as  bishops  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Burnet,  &c. 
but  Bishop  Burnet  affirms  that  Archbishop  Tillotson  said  '  he  knew  sc' 
r<nd  perscms  who  had  considered  some  matters  relating  to  this  scheme 
Tcry  critically.' " — Two  Memorials,  pp.  5,  6. 

Tbej  then  proceed  to  give  a  short  extract  from  Burnet*s  second 
homily,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  insert,  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  these  homilies  were  ever  circulated  by  the  Cluistian 
Knowledge  Society ;  but  which  appears  to  us  by  no  means  un- 
scriptural,  stating  that  *'  a  man  who  feels  a  forgiving  temper  in 
**  himself,  may  hence  gather  an  argument  to  plead  for  forgiveness." 
(See  the  words  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  as  they  stand  in  St.  Luke, 
si.  4,)  aud  from  Tillotson's  approbation  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as 
from  the  design  before  announced,  **  they  submit  it  has  been 
**  proved  that  the  first  founders  of  the  Society  held  and  recom- 
''  mended  a  style  of  divinity  directly  opposed  to  the  great  leading 
*'  doctrioe  of  the  Reformation." — p.  8. 

There  are  two  or  three  little  assumptions  in  this  statement, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
questioo.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  Tillotson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  two  sister  societies,*  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  founded  in  1698 ;  the  Gospel  Society 
in  1701  :  whereas  Tillotson  died  in  I694.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  five  ministers  have,  in  this  particular,  as  the  French  critic 
says  of  Canning,  poached  on  the  manors  of  futurity.  Secondly, 
that  Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  Burnet  were  all  sympathetic  with  Til- 
lotson in  thinking  that  some  expressions  in  Cranmer*s  homily 
required  to  be  mitigated :  which  is  only  inferred  from  Burnet's 
stating  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Thirdly,  that  the  several  per- 
M>os  whom  Tillotson  knew,  to  whom  he  intended  to  assign  parts 
of  this  Apocryphal  Book  of  Homilies,  were  all,  like  himself, 
Jesuits  in  disguise :  which  is  all  assumed  from  the  fact  that  *'  he 
knew  them.*' 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  no  more  than  this ;  that  Tillotson 
proposed  a  new  Book  of  Homilies,  and  approved  of  Burnet's 
cssay  towards  it  when  it  was  done ; — that  he  spoke  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  not  as  actually  carrying, 
but  seeming  to  carry.  Justification  by  Faith  only,  to  a  height  that 
wanted  some  mitigation  ;  that  he  set  Burnet  to  write  homilies, 
not  on  this  subject,  but  against  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  lewd- 
ness and  drunkenness,and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  performance, 
that  be  said  he  wished  him  to  write, — still  not  upon  Justification, 

*  This  b  amined  throoghgot  the  Memorials.    See  pp.  SO,  S4. 
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but  upon  the  Decalogue.  The  whole  proof  of  conspiracy  then  is 
centred  in  a  remark  of  Tillotson's  made  in  familiar  conversation 
not  pursued  into  action  at  all ;  unless  it  be  evident,  that  encou- 
raging a  set  of  homilies  against  the  deadly  sins,  is  indicative  of  a 
design  to  restore  Popery,  and  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  surmised,  that  the  design  to  get  up  a  new 
Book  of  Homilies  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  intention  to  abolish 
the  book  of  Cranmer  and  the  Reformers.  The  five  ministers 
have  interpreted  it  so ;  they  call  the  whole  story  '*  a  plain  aod 
''  simple  detail  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  leading  divines  of  the 
''  <layi  (read  '  one  leading  divine\)  with  our  Homilies  generally." 
But  as  Tillotson  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  Homilies 
generally,  but  only  with  some  phrases  used  in  one  Homily, — as 
he  professed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  lay  aside  the  book  already 
established,  but  to  add  a  new  one,  the  inference  is  most  unfair. 
Unless  the  Homilies,  sanctioned  by  authority,  contain  in  them- 
selves a  complete  body  of  divinity,  which,  we  presume,  not  even 
the  Essex  ministers  will  contend,  an  addition  to  them  might  be 
perfectly  harmless,  and  for  many  reasons  desirable.  Whether  the 
age  of  Tillotson  was  favourable  for  making  such  an  addition,  is 
another  question :  the  obscurity  which  has  been  the  lot  of  Bur- 
net's essay,  appears  to  be  an  argument  to  the  contrary.  Bishop 
Jebb  has  recorded  his  opinion, — and  his  opinions  were  not  hastily 
formed, — that  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  **  scheme  did  not 
succeed  :  the  specimens  are  dry,  jejune,  and  spiritless."* 

As  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  failure,  the  Essex  ministers 
not  having  alluded  to  it,  it  is  necessary  we  should  state  the  words 
of  Burnet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  from  which  the  above 
exposition  of  the  plan  is  taken.  "  We  found,'*  says  he,t  "  a  spirit  of 
^*  opposition  and  contradiction  grew  so  strong,  and  it  was  so  muck 
**  animated  and  supported,  that  we  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
''  struggle  against  it  at  that  time."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
there  was  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  **  leading  divines 
•'  of  the  day,"  who  disapproved  of  a  plan  which  might  even  seem 
to  throw  any  discredit  on  the  old  Book  of  Homilies ; — that  this 
feeling  was  so  strong  and  so  general,  that  Tillotson  and  Burnet 
were  obliged  to  give  way  before  it;  and  that  it  was  not  till  two  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  that  Burnet  thought  it  advisable  to  recall 
public  attention  to  the  design  at  all. 

The  conspiracy,  then,  of  which  Tillotson  and  his  confidential 
friends  are  accused,  is  so  far  from  being  proved, — the  very  design, 
to  which  such  a  colour  is  given,  was  so  entirely  abortive, — the 

*  Practical  Theol.  vol.  ii.  p«  30d.  f  Burnet,  u  before  p.  ^00, 
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ivulence  of  tbe  Essex  ministers  so  entirely  breaks  down, — that  for 
\cr}  pitj  we  could  wish  to  lend  them  a  helping  band,  if  it  could 
be  duoe  without  injury  to  truth.  Shall  we  then  confess  that  TiU 
loisou  appeairs  to  us  to  have  spoken  some  things  which  are  ques* 
tiooably  expressed  on  the  subject  of  a  Justifying  Faith;  some 
liun«;s  which  are  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  language  of 
liie  Homilies  ?  We  do  not  say  not  reconcileable  with  the  doc- 
uioe,  iNit  with  the  language ;  and  the  language,  not  of  the  Ai  tides, 
but  of  the  Homilies.  He  no  doubt  was  disposed  to  qualify  or  miti- 
^ale  some  expressions  in  them.  We  see  no  manifest  treason  to 
ibe  Church  of  England  in  this.  For  as  to  the  Homilies,  though 
«e  believe  the  doctrine  they  cootaia  is  **  godly  and  wholesome/' 
and  to  be  read  with  the  reverence,  which  is  due  to  all  the  writings  of 
oar  Refonners;  we  are  not  tied  to  maintain  all  that  is  there  said 
io  coofirmatioa  of  the  doctrine,  nor  to  receive  their  exposition  of 
particular  passages  in  Scripture,  as  always  the  best  that  could  be 
iband.*  We  regard  it  as  most  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
RcibniierB  themselves,  as  a  most  injudicious  and  undue  extension 
of  tbe  aaoction  given  them  in  the  Articles,  to  number  them  with 
tbe  symbolical  writings  of  the  Church  of  England.  Are  we  to 
receive  texts  from  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  undoubted  teaching 
of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  i\  Are  we  to  be  considered  as  setting  our 
liaads  Id  an  authentication  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
Eptpbaiiiua^  or  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan?§  Can  we  say  of 
Ahab's  repentance,  that  it  was  **  an  humble  submission  in  heart 
■Bto  God  ?*'i|  Are  we  bound  to  maintain  every  pious  opinion  of 
oar  Refonners,  as,  with  Bradford,  that  there  will  be  a  renovation 
of  brute  creatures,  or,  with  Latimer,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour 
descended  into  the  place  of  torments  ?  Let  us  honour  these  holy 
■cs  with  the  honour  which  is  undoubtedly  their  due ;  but  let  us 
aot  Uindlj  take  their  private  opinions  as  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Failh  by  diem  restored. 

But,  we  confess,  Tillotson  appears  to  us  to  have  spoken  some 
thiogs  queaCiooably  on  the  doctrine  of  our  Justification.  He  de- 
livers it  as  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  on  this  point,^  that  '^  wticrc 
^  the  Scriptune  speaks  of  Justification  by  faith,  it  speaks  not  of  a 
^  bare  appropriation  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel ;  that 
**  b,  in  plain  English,  it  is  not  justifying  faith  to  believe  that  I  am 
*'  pardoned  and  justified,  nor  to  have  a  full  assurance  of  this."  (So 

*  See  Bbbop  Pesnon's  Tract,  "  No  Neceaiity  of  Reformation  in  tlic  Doctrine  of 
Uw  Qraich  of  Eogiaod."  1660.    pp.  9,  10. 
t  See  UoidHj  of  AJnudeeds.  Part  ii.  p.  tSb.  ed«  1673. 
t  hpaaM.  Peril  of  Idolatry.     Part  ii.  p.  X\Z, 

S  For  VnutsimdaT.    Part  ii.  p.  285.  ||  Of  Fasting.    Part  i.  p.  175. 
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far  he  is  undoubtedly  right;  for  even  the  Calvinistic  prelates, 
Davenant  and  Piideaux,*  agree  with  him  in  this.)  '*  For  if  we  be 
"  jus  titled  bj  faith,  we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  justified ; 
"  but  if  this  be  justifying  faith  to  believe  or  be  assured  we  are  jus- 
"  tified^  we  must  be  justified  before  we  believe;  or  else,  when  we 
*'  believe  that  we  are  justified,  we  must  believe  that  which  is  not 
*'  true."  (And  this  too  is  undeniable ;  though  the  argument  was 
first  used,  as  it  appears^  by  Bellarmine.*)  **  Nor  is  this  jus- 
"  tifying  faith,  to  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness  and  merits  of 
"  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins ;  that  is,  to  confide  and  trust 
'*  only  in  that,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  pardon.  For 
"  though  this  be  part  of  the  notion  of  justifying  faith,  it  is  not  all; 
"  though  this  be  one  of  the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which  we 
"  are  justified,  yet  it  is  not  the  whole  or  entire  condition :  wbicli, 
*'  besides  this,  takes  in  an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel,  repentance 
'*  from  dead  works,  and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
'^  And  if  any  man  can  produce  any  one  text,  which  saith  that  the 
'*  faith  which  justifies  consists  only  in  a  trust  and  confidence  in 
"  the  merits  of  Christ  for  pardon,  or  any  thing  to  this  eifect,  1  will 
"  be  most  ready  publicly  to  acknowledge  my  error :  but  if  nobody 
"  can  do  this,  I  shall  beg  pardon  if  I  continue  still  of  the  same 
"  mind  as  I  was." 

Now  here  we  think  there  is  some  confusion  in  his  statement. 
'*  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  Art.  xi.  If  this  be  true, 
the  faith  by  which  we  embrace  this  truth  is  a  justifying  faith ;  in 
other  words,  no  faith  can  justify  which  has  not  a  primary  regard 
to  this  part  of  Christian  truth,  a  regard  to  the  Author  of  our  jus« 
tification.  It  is  confessed  that  a  justifying  faith  includes  in  itself, 
or  is  inseparable  from,  '^  an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel,*  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  and  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel."  But  as  our  justification  is  not  to  be  found  in  these,  but 
in  the  merit  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  our  faith,  as  far  as  it  jus- 
tifies, must  rest  upon  the  Author  of  our  Salvation,  through  whom 

*  Da7enant,  Deterra.  Quasst.  g,  37,  p.  167.    "  Faterour  ^duciam  nan  eue  fidem 
justijwantemt  scd  fidei  justificantis  filiam ;  ad  quam  aaima  noimisi  post  roulta  fidei  et 
sanctitatis  exercitia  solct  eniti."    Prideaax,  Fasciculus  Cuntrov.  c.  v.  s.  5,  6,  p.  ^69, 
makes  it  a  necessary  consequence,  but  not  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith. 

*  Beliarmin.  de  £ccl.  iv.  21.  *'  Sectarii  nostri  teroporis  docent,  omnem  hominein 
justificari  sola  fide  specinli,  qua  quisque  credit  se  propter  Christuin  coram  Deo  esse 
justum.  Quod  cum  quulibct  paradoxo  comparari  potest ;  non  est  eutro  supra,  tcI 
prster,  sed  contra  omnem  rationem,  Qusro  eniro,  qunm  incipio  credere  me  esse  jus- 
tum, vel  sum  Justus,  vel  injustus :  si  Justus,  igitur  justificor  per  iliam  fidem,  que  est 
posterior  meti  justiii^ ;  si  injustus,  ilia  fides  est  falsa ;  ergo  non  est  fides  justificans,  nisi 
dicamus  homines  justificari  per  mendacium."    See  Arrowsmith,  Tactica  Sacra,  ii.  7. 

*  "  Non  uegamus,  quin  Dei  verbum  omni  9x  parte  amplectantar  el  suscipiant  fideJes, 
&c.''    CaWiD.  Inttit.  III.  U.  S9. 
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klooe  we  can  be  enabled  to  repent  and  to  obey.  To  say  then 
tiiat  our  repentance  and  obedience  are  to  be  respected  in  the  act 
of  justifyiog  faitby  in  the  same  way  as  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  meritorious  cause  of  our  pardon,  is  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  Source  of  Life  and 
tbe  path  to  life,  or  between  the  end  and  the  means.  The  Homily 
of  Craotner,  therefore,  seems  more  correctly  worded,  where,  re- 
ferring lo  several  texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says, 
**  St.  Paul  deciareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man  concerning 
"  his  jttstifif^tioD,  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith;  which,  never- 
"  theless,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man's  work  without  God. 
^  And  jet  that  faith  doth  not  exclude  repentance,  hope,  dread, 
*'  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is 
"justified;  but  it  excludeth  them  from  the  act  of  justifying/' 
Heie  we  have,  indeed,  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  expounding  St.  Paul,  as  briefly  expressed  in  that  sentence 
of  Chillingworth,  ''  Faith  alone  justifies,  but  not  that  faith  which 
is  alone." 

What  then  is  the  amount  of  Tillotson's  error,  if  error  it  be  ? 
He  has  blended  with  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  its  inseparable 
coDcomitants,  or  rather,  with  faith  in  its  act  of  justifying,  things, 
which  though  they  are  a  part  of  true  faith,  do  not  belong  to  it  in 
that  act.  It  is  a  statement  logically  incorrect.  Not  that,  as  the 
Easex  ministers  would  charitably  infer,  Tillotson  held  the  poison- 
oas  doctrine  of  ''  meritorious  conditions  T*  for  his  language  here 
disclainis  it;  and  we  have  not  learnt  to  consider  it  a  legitimate 
art  of  controversy  to  charge  an  opponent  with  holding  consequences 
which  be  disclaims.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  take  down 
any  volume  of  his  writings  without  finding  many  a  zealous  protest 
against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  merit.  And  surely  it  was  against 
this  corrupt  doctrine  that  the  Reformers  of  our  Church  were  most 
anxioos  to  guard,  not  against  modes  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Justification,  on  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers differed.  It  is  not  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  this  doctrine  is  "  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion;" she  does  not  call  it  the  "  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  £c- 
ciesis;*'  but'*  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort." And  wishing  us  to  take  the  comfort  of  it  rather  than  dis- 
pute about  it,  she  refers  us  to  the  Homily  as  enlarging  on  this 
liew  of  it,  not  as  containing  a  symbolical  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine itself.  In  the  Article  she  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  only 
merit  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  mode  of  its  application.  And 
good  reason.     For,  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  Essex  ministers 

*  Two  Memorials,  p.  41. 
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to  be  so  informed,  but  there  were  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  who  were  ready  to  graiit 
justification  without  works,  if  they  might  have  held  it  with  their 
notion  of  merit. 

'*  Master  Campion  graunted,"  says  Nowell  in  bis  report  of 
their  Conference,*  "  that  good  workes  do  come  aftw  the  first 
''  grace,  and  not  to  be  joyned  with  our  first  creation  in  Christ 
<<  Jesus.  He  sayde  he  would  not  refuse  to  subscribe^  tlwtt  we  be 
*' justified  by  faith  onely,  so  that  we  would  subscribe,  that  being 
''  so  justified,  we  ought  afterward  to  walke  forward  more  and 
^'  more  in  the  workes  of  righteousnesse. 

"  We  graunted  that  we  would  so  subscribe. 

*'  But  Master  Sherwin  said  lABto  M.  Campion,  '  Take  heed 
'^  what  you  do.' 

''  Then  sayde  Master  Campion, '  Yf  you  will  so  subscribe  and 
'^  graunt  withal,  that  those  good  workes  are  meritorious^  or  do 
''  merite,  I  will  subscribe  to  faith  onely.' 

"  Doe  you  now  come  in  with  your  merite  ?  sayde  we,  we  will 
*'  none  of  it;  neyther  will  acknowledge  any  merite  in  respect  of 
*'  our  justification,  or  of  the  kingdome  of  heaven,  but  only  the 
''  merites  of  Christ's  passion.  And  so  our  subscribing  was  dasht 
"  by  Master  Campion's  addition  of  merite  to  that  which  before 
''  he  promised  without  any  mention  thereof." 

To  return  to  these  memorials: — Having,  as  we  have  seen,  made 
good  their  proof  that  the  two  old  Church  Societies  were  esta- 
blished with  the  godly  design  to  unteach  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Re- 
formation, the  Essex  ministers  proceed  to  show  how  the  design 
was  carried  into  efiect  by  circulating  such  books  as  Nelson's  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts,  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Now  if  historical 
facts  entered  at  all  into  the  concoction  of  the  opinions  foroped  at 
Leaden  Roothing,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  memorialists  to 
ask  how  a  zealous  Whig  and  Latitudinarian,  like  Bishop  Burnet, 
and  a  primitive  and  pious  Nonjuror,  like  Robert  Nelson,  were 
likely  to  have  made  common  cause*  -  The  league  between  Blifil 
and  Black  George  was  nothing  to  such  a  coalition.  But  let  that 
pass.  For  in  the  opinion  of  these  five  Presbyters,  ^  the  whole 
society,"  all  the  leading  Churchmen  of  that  period,  and  their 
children  downwards  to  our  own  time,*  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Tillotson,  "  the  fruitful  source  of  the  false  doctrine  which  distin- 
"  guishes  the  Society's  publications." 

We  must  confess  that  there  is  a  fairness  and  freeness  in  this 
avowal,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  party  from 
which  it  comes,  as  it  opens  very  fully  the  extent  of  the  mtne  that 

•  £d.  1583,  p.  97.  t  Pages  8,  24^  t04. 
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is  ia  proceat  of  exeavatioo  under  the  Society.  It  comprises  at 
once  the  destnictioD  of  the  Christian  character  not  only  of  Til  lot- 
son  and  his  friends,  but  of  Sharp  and  Compton>  whose  sufferings 
onder  James  might,  one  should  think^  have  cured  them  of  all  love 
u>  Popery ;  of  Sprat  and  Kidder,  Sherlock  and  Stanley,  Beve- 
ridge,  Gibson,  Stanhope,  Lucas,  and  Hody;  Gideon  Harvey, 
JLofd  Chancellor  King,  William  Melmoth,  and  many  eminent  and 
pious  laymen,  down  to  the  worthy  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  who 
all  had  a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  societies.  As  to  the 
socceeding  generations  of  accessories  after  the  fact,  they  cawot 
be  numbered, 

Bot  to  the  proof.  A  great  part  of  the  Second  Memorial  is 
taken  up  with  a  critique  on  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts,  and  the 
Whole  buty  of  Man,  both  which,  in  several  passages,  they  con- 
trast in  opposite  columns  with  their  own  paraphrase  of  the  Arti- 
cles or  Homilies,  and  especially  the  latter.  Here  we  must  enter 
our  piolest  at  the  outset  against  such  a  mode  of  establishing 
charges  of  false  doctrine.  The  main  articles  of  our  belief  are 
comprised  in  the  Church's  Creeds;  to  which  the  books  are  not 
accused  of  adding  any  thing,  nor  have  they  diminished  any  thing 
from  them.  The  simplest  truths  of  Christian  doctrine  are  best 
learnt  from  the  Church's  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgical  offices ; 
to  which  the  Essex  ministers  have  in  none  of  their  criticisms  re- 
fened.  Now  is  it  not  confessed  that  the  statements  both  of  the 
Uonulies  and  the  Articles  are  in  the  main  one-sided  statements  ? 
The  cifcumstaaces  themselves,  out  of  which  they  arose,  necessa- 
rilv  made  them  such.  The  Puritan  had  not  vet  shown  himself; 
the  Antinomian  extravagance  of  the  sevenleenth  century  was  not 
even  suspected.  The  statements  were  drawn  with  almost  a  single 
view  to  the  Papal  errors ;  they  are  generally  controversial  state- 
ments ;  and  it  is  a  most  imperfect  view  of  the  reformed  doctrine, 
which  confines  itself  to  these  statements,  without  referring  to  the 
Liturgy. 

This  defect  is  indeed  so-vital,  that  we  might  safely  appeal  for 
a  verdict  of  Not  proved^  on  this  ground  only.  But  as  we  have 
BO  fears  from  allowing  the  trial  of  Robert  Nelson  to  proceed,  we 
will  discuss  the  specific  charges  brought  against  him.  The  first 
passage  selected  for  animadversion  from  his  work  is  the  follow- 
ing-— 

'*  Q.  What  persons  may  be  denominated  Saints  in  the  Charcb  Mili- 
-tant? 

**  A.  Such  who  not  only  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Cliristian  religion, 
**  hot  conform  their  whole  lives  to  the  precepts  of  it }  such  who  not  only 
**  have  a  holy  feilh,  bot  are  purified  thereby,  who  have  a  sincere  r^ard 
**  to  God  and  another  world  in  all  their  actions,  and  are  constant  and 
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"  uniform  in  the  discharge  of  their  daty ;  who  abstain  from  all  kind  of 
"  evi],  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."* 

This  passage  the  inemoriaiists  contrast  with  a  lengthy  para-* 
phrase  of  their  own  on  the  seventeenth  article,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer  ;  and  conclude  by  saying  that  Nelson's  saint, 
instead  of  being  *'  saved  by  mercy  and  formed  by  grace/'  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  ^'  saved  by  works,  forasmuch 
as  he  is  said  to  conform  his  whole  life  to  the  precepts  of  Chris- 

tianity.*'t 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  innocent  a  passage  could  be 
so  misunderstood;  or  on  what  principles  of  reasoning  such  a 
conclusion  could  be  formed.  Nelson  here  says  nothing  of  the 
operation  by  which  his  saint  is  formed :  it  must  therefore  be  left 
for  the  Essex  ministers  to  say  how  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  he 
is  not  formed  by  grace.  They  will  say,  perhaps,  that  such  a  saint 
cannot  be  formed  on  earth ;  for  this  is  the  sum  of  four-fifths  of 
their  objection.  To  which  we  would  simply  answer :  Did  He, 
who  taught  his  saints  to  "  be  holy,  as  He  is  holy/'  give  them  a 
precept  which  His  grace  would  not  enable  them  to  fulfil?  Or  is 
it  the  pure  Gospel,  for  which  they  are  so  zealously  affected,  which 
bids  them  set  limits  to  our  Saviour's  victory  over  sin,  and  say  to 
the  power  of  divine  grace.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou 

go?t 

But  Nelson's  saint  was  ''  not  formed  by  grace."  This  maybe 
better  answered  by  Nelson  himself:  and  we  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  the  men,  who,  after  hazarding  such  a  charge,  shall  read  in  the 
pages  of  Nelson  the  words  of  this  saintly  prayer  : 

*'  O  holy  Father,  I  desire  above  all  things  to  partake  of  thy 
^'  righteousness;  having  utterly  defaced  and  corrupted  myself,  I 
*'  would  gladly  be  new-made  by  Thee;  having  hitherto  miscarried 
''  whilst  1  would  be  in  my  own  hands,  I  desire  now  to  be  altoge- 
**  ther  in  thine.  I  loath  myself,  O  my  dear  God,  whilst  I  am 
"  without  Thee ;  and  whatever  else  I  lose,  my  earnest  prayer  is, 
^'  that  I  may  recover  thy  likeness  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord. 

"  I  know,  O  gracious  Lord,  that  I  cannot  receive  this  but  from 
'^  thyself;  therefore  be  Thou  the  blessed  Giver,  and  the  Gift.     I 

*  Nelson  on  <be  Fesiiral  of  All  SainU,  p.  S4i,  ed.  1816. 

t  P.  25. 

X  "  Repentance/'  sn^s  our  Homily,  "  is  a  retorning  of  the  whole  man  to  God." 
Wbttt  else  does  Nelson  say  ?  "  We  are  never  truly  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son 
of  God,  till  our  old  roan  is  crucified  with  him,  and  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed.  Let 
us  therefore  address  ourselves  to  the  Son  of  God,  entreating  him  that  he  would  derive 
into  our  soul  the  mighty  efficacy  of  his  divine  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  sacrifice  of  our  old  man,  which  can  only  qualify  us  to  partake  of  his 
glory."  True  Devotion,  c.  ix.  This  is  the  iaogaage  of  the  man  whose  saint  U  not 
formed  by  grace ! 
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^  know  also,  alas !  that  I  am  utterly  unworthy  to  have  thy  divine 
*^  image  stamped  upon  my  soul :  but  I  extremely  need  it^  and  I 
"  extremely  value  it ;  and  such  Thou  art  pleased  to  account 
''  worthy  of  it.  Hear  me,  therefore,  O  my  God,  and  breathe 
into  my  heart  that  spirit  which  renews  me  after  thine  own 
image  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  I  am  poor  and 
naked :  O  fill  me  with  thy  righteousness  !  My  good  thoughts 
^  are  inconstant  and  changeable :  O  fix  them  by  thy  grace !  Set 
'*  op  thy  kingdom,  O  Jesu,  in  my  heart ;  for  to  become  thy 
**  faithful  servant  is  more  to  me  than  to  have  the  empire  of  this 
"  world  :  Keep  me  stedfast,  O  Lord,  in  serving  Thee,  till  thou 
"  takest  me  finally  to  enjoy  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christy  my 
*'  Blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer."*' 
Let  us  pass  to  another  charge : 

Q.  What  obligations,"  says  Nelson,  **  have  we  to  the  performance 
d  the  duty  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ? 
"  A.  The  frame  of  oar  nature  disposeth  us  to  it.*'  f 

This  Pagan  sentiment  is  contrasted  with  a  passage  from  the 
Homily  of  the  Misery  of  Man,  part  ii.  "  Of  ourselves  we  be 
"  crab-trees  that  can  bring  forth  no  apples ;  we  be  of  such  earth 
"  as  can  bring  forth  but  weeds :  we  have  neither  faith,  charity ^ 
"  hope,  patience,  chastity,  nor  any  thing  else  that  is  good,  but  of 
"  God ;  and  therefore  these  virtues  be  called  there  the  fruits  of 
**  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  the  fruits  of  man.''  The  words  of  the 
ninth  Article  are  also  added,  which  say  that  **  man  is  of  his  own 
natnie  inclined  to  evil." 

But  bow  is  it  here  inferred,  that  Nelson  spoke  of  our  nature 
in  its  unmitigated  corruption,  and  not  of  nature  informed  by 
grace?  Because  he  does  not  mention  grace.  Neither  does  he 
mention  the  corruption  of  nature.  This  proves  nothing.  But 
suppose  we  grant  that  he  spoke  of  nature  as  opposed  to  grace, 
had  he  no  warrant  for  what  he  here  says  at  full,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  love  our  neighbour  by  "  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and 
our  inclination  to  society,  in  which  there  can  be  no  pleasure,  no 
advantage,  without  mutual  love  and  kindness?"  Is  there  not 
one  who  has  told  us,  that  '^  if  we  love  them  that  love  us,  do  not 
"  EVEN  THE  PUBLICANS  THE  SAMS?"  It  is  Well  said  by  an  au- 
thority which  perhaps  the  Essex  ministers  may  respect,^:  that 
^  grace  destroys  not  the  natural  passions  of  the  soul,  but  corrects 
them  only  by  destroying  their  corruption  ;  and  so  they  become 
not  merely  not  contrary  to  grace,  but  are  made  the  subject  and 

*  The  prmyer  ii  KeitleweH'ii,  but  adopted  by  Nelson.    On  Ath  Wednesday,  p.  381. 
t  FeitiTal  of  St.  Joho  Evangelist,  p.  79. 
X  LcigMoD,  Serm.  viit. 
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'*  seat  of  grace.  The  pnsston  of  love,  which  is  the  chief  of  thetn, 
'^  it  abolisheth  not,  but  rectifies  it,  recalling  it  to  its  due  object, 
^  and  turning  it  into  the  right  channel/'  Surely,  then,  a  preacher 
of  charity  would  lose  one  of  his  most  persuasive  ai^guments,  if  he 
neglected  to  point  out  how  natural  is  that  love  which  the  law  of 
God  seeks  only  to  refine.  Or  do  the  Essex  ministers  intend  us 
to  understand  that  the  best  capacity  for  the  Gospel  grace  of  cha- 
rity is  to  be  •*  without  natural  affection?** 

The  next  false  doctrine  of  which  Nelson  is  accused  is,  that  our 
charity  is  to  gain  our  acceptance  with  God. 

**  Q.  How  is  a  day  of  fasting  to  be  observed  by  serious  Christians  ? 
"  A.  By  relieving  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  that  onr  hu* 
miliation  and  prayers  may  find  acceptance  with  God.*** 

A  passage  which  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
Articles  where  **  good  works"  are  said  to  be  '*  the  fruits  of  faith, 
"  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,"  and  that  *'  we  have  no  powet  to 
'^  do  good  works  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
''  us."  How  Nelson  contradicts  these  Articles  in  this  passage,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  divine.  The  duty  he  enjoins  is  to  be  prac- 
tised "  by  senous  Christians :"  if  there  are  any  answering  to  that 
character  without  faith,  they  at  least  did  not  enter  into  Nelson's 
reckoning*  For  the  rest,  what  will  the  Essex  Council  say  to  the 
teacher  whom  Nelson  followed  ?     Isai.  Iviii.  T^  9* 

The  next  passage  is  not  Nelson's,  but  Kettlewelt's.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  prayers. 

"  Remember  not  against  me  my  manifold  follies,  but  let  them  all  be 
done  away  by  thy  mercieS)  and  my  blessed  Savionr*s  merits^  and  my  own 
true  rqtentance.'  f 

In  which,  say  the  memorialists,  using  Bishop's  Hall's  words, 
''  man  is  made  to  part  stakes  with  Christ"  in  the  article  of  his 
justification.]:  How  so?  Does  not  Kettlewell  here  beseech 
God  to  grant  him  true  repentance  ?  What  he  asks  for  as  a  gift, 
how  can  he  value  as  a  merit  of  his  own  ?  There  is  much  more, 
however,  on  this  same  doctrine  of  repentance. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  great  advantages  of  frequent  examination } 
'*  A*  It  prompts  us  to  repentance  as  the  only  cure  for  that  guilt  which 
oppresses  our  minds.  "§ 

*  Preliminary  on  Fasting,  p.  360.  Compare  Cvprian.  De  Opere  et  Eleemosynit, 
p.  199,  ed.  Felh  "  Neaoe  enfm  premereri  miserlcordiam  Domini  poterit,  ant  impe- 
trabit  de  divina  pieiats  ■liqutd  in  ptvcibut,  qoi  ad  precem  paoperli  non  foerit  huitia- 
nas." 

fEaiter  Eve,  p.  419.  %  Page»  SB. 

An  Fridays,  p.  508.  Tlie  singular  perTerseneu  of  jadgntent,  which  could  tike 
offence  at  this  passage,  will  be  more  conspicaoas,  if  the  reader  wiU  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding qaestion  and  answer. 
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Hie  cure,  but  not  the  Physician !    The  very  term  implies  a 

higher  source  from  which  the  cure  must  come.     Again : 

"  TlKKigh  pardon  and  foigiveness  "  They  are  greatly  deceived,  that 

of  sms  wen  ytucmed  for  ui  by  the  pteach    repentanoe    without   Christ 

death  of  Christ,  yet  repentance  is  ne-  **  They  that  think  they  have  done 

ceamiy  to  ^ualUy  m  to  receive  the  be-  much  of  themaelves  towards  repent- 

nefit  of  h."    Ash- Wednesday,  p.  374.  ance  are  so  much  the  more  farther  from 

^  That  is,"  say  the  Essex  ministers,  God,  because  they  do  seek  those  things 

^  unless  we  qualify  ourselves  by  re-  in  their  own  works,  which  ought  only 

pentmce  to  receive  the  benefit,  the  to  be  sought   in  our  Saviour  Jesus 

deadi  of  Chriit  does  not  procure  par-  Christ,  and  in  the  merits  of  his  death, 

doQ  fcr  us :   repentance  must  be  first  passion,  and  bloodsheddiug.''    Horn, 

is  man,  before  the  blood  of  Christ  can  of  Repentance,  Pt.  L  p.  327. 
ivail  hhn."  p.  29. 

But  bow  does  it  appear  that  Nelson  here  does  *'  preach  re- 
pentance without  Christ?"  or  thinks  '^  he  can  do  much  of  himself 
towards  repentance  ?"  Because  he  does  not  say  how  repentance 
is  to  be  wrought  in  us.  This  is  the  prime  fallacy  of  all  the  Essex 
logic,  drawing  an  inference  from  negatives.  Why  not  interpret 
NeboD  by  himself^  and  ask  him  how  this  qualification  is  to  be  ob- 
tained? 

''  Most  merciful  God/'  is  this  good  man's  prayer^  ''  who  de« 
'^  sirest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn 
**  and  live,  who  hast  graciously,  in  thy  holy  Gospel,  provided  for 
"  our  recovery,  and  encouraged  our  repentance,  by  many  pro- 
''  raises  of  pardon  and  forgiveness,  >{/  and  prepare  me  for  this  ex^ 
'*  arise  of  thine  abundant  mercy^  oy  true  sorrow  and  hearty  con- 
"  trition^  by  condemning  my  past  follies,  and  by  stedfastly  pur- 
**  posing  entirely  to  forsake  them  for  the  time  to  come :  and  then, 
''  O  heavenly  Father,  for  thine  own  infinite  mercies'  sake,  whose 

property  it  is  to  show  compassion ;  for  thy  truth  and  promise' 

sake,  who  art  faithful  and  just;  for  the  merits  and  sufferings  of 
'^  tke  Son  of  thy  love,  in  whom  thou  art  M'ell  pleased ;  cleanse 
"  me  from  all  my  iniquities,  receive  me  into  thy  favour,  and  let 
"  me  continue  therein  all  the  days  of  my  life,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ  our  Lord.'** 

But  he  teaches  "  that  repentance  must  be  first  in  man,  before 
the  blood  of  Christ  can  avail  him."  Is  this  false  doctrine? 
Craomer,  we  imagine,  taught  the  same,  when  he  said  that  '*  re- 
pentance is  to  be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justi- 
fied." Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  that  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  repentance  towards  God,  must  precede  faith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  f  How  can  a  man  believe  in  a  Saviour,  of 
whom  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  need  ?  The  truth  is  well  stated  in 
those  words  of  Arminius :  ''  Repentance  comes  before  faith  in 

*  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  t88. 
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*^  Christ;  but  follows  that  faith,  whereby  we  believe  that  God  is 
''  willing  to  receive  the  penitent  into  grace."* 

"  Q.  How  was  St.  Peter  recovered  from  his  fall  ? 

**  A.  Endeavouring  by  his  penitential  tears  to  wash  axoay  his  guUt,**f 

This  passage  appears  to  the  Essex  ministers  to  assert  that  pe- 
nitential tears,  and  not  the  blood  of  Christ*  wash  away  guilt. 
The  full  answer  begins  thus: — 

'^  By  our  Saviour's  gracious  look,  whereby  he  called  to  mind 
^'  what  our  Saviour  had  foretold.  And  by  passionately  bewail- 
^'  ing  his  folly  and  the  aggravations  of  it,  endeavouring,  by  his  pe- 
*'  nitential  tears,  to  wash  away  his  guilt." 

Surely  here  is  no  preaching  of  penitence  without  Christ.  The 
gracious  look  of  his  Blessed  Master  revived  his  failing  faith,  and 
caused  those  penitential  tears  to  flow,  by  which,  instrumentally, 
St.  Peter's  guilt  was  washed  away.  Is  this  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homilies  ?  The  Homily  of  Repentance,  referring 
to  Joel,  ii.  12,  13,  says,  "  We  have  here  a  perpetual  rule  ap- 
''  pointed  us,  which  ought  to  be  observed  and  kept  at  all  times, 
"  that  there  is  none  other  way  [save  repentance]  whereby  the 
"  wrath  of  God  may  be  pacified  and  his  anger  assuaged.**X  In 
fact  the  writers  of  the  Homilies  do  not  scruple  to  say  of  other 
acts  of  religion  besides  repentance,  that  they  wash  away  sin. 

'^  Give  alms,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you.§  Christ 
**  teacheth,  that  to  be  merciful  and  charitable  in  helping  the  poor 
"  is  the  means  to  keep  the  soul  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight  of 
''  God.  We  are  taught  therefore  that  merciful  alms-dealing  is 
"  profitable  to  purge  the  soul  from  the  infection  and  filthy  spots 
**  of  sin  ....  And  that  holy  Father  Cyprian  taketh  good  occasion 
'  to  exhort  earnestly  to  the  merciful  work  of  giving  alms  and 

helping  the  poor,  by  the  which  we  may  purge  our  sins,  and 
*'  heal  our  wounded  souls.|| 

''But  some  one  will  say.  If  alms-giving  and  our  charitable 
''  works  towards  the  poor  be  able  to  wash  away  sins,  to  reconcile 
*^  us  to  Godf  to  deliver  us  from  the  peril  of  damnation,  and  make 
^*  us  the  sons  and  heirs  of  God*s  kingdom:  then  are  Christ's 
''  merits  defaced,  and  his  blood  shed  in  vain,  then  are  \^'e  justified 
''  byworkSfVLud  byour  deeds  may  merit  heaven.    Understand,  dearly 

beloved,  that  neither  of  those  places  of  Scripture,  neither  the 
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*  "  Pcenltentia  fide  in  Chrtstam  prior  est ;  posterior  vero  ilia  fide  qua  creditor  Deam 
^qWc  pcenitentem  in  gratiam  recipere."  Arniinii  Articuli  de  Poenilentia.  Ojiera, 
p.  960. 

t  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  281.  %  p.  925. 

$  Horn,  of  Alms  Deeds,  part  ii.  p.  235,  t36, 

II  "  solis  eleemosynis  Deam  posse  placari."  Cjprian,  De  Opcr.  &c.  p.  198. 

This  Homiiy  is  in  many  parts  a  translation  from  Cyprian's  Treatise. 
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"  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Martyr  St.  Cyprian,  do  mean  that  our 
*'  work  and  charitabte  deed  is  the  original  cause  of  our  acception 
'*  before  God,  or  that  for  the  dignity  and  worthiness  thereof  our 
"  sins  may  be  washed  away;  for  that  were  indeed  to  deface 
"  Christ,  and  to  defraud  him  of  his  glory. 
"  The  meaning  of  these  sayings  is,  that  we,  doing  these  things 
according  to  God's  will  and  our  duty,  have  our  sins  indeed 
washed  away,  and  our  offences  blotted  out ;  not  for  the  wor« 
"  thiness  of  them,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  worketh  all  in 
"  all :  and  that,  for  the  promise  that  God  hath  made  unto  them 
"  that  are  obedient  unto  his  commandment,  that  He  which  is  the 
*'  Truth  might  be  justified  in  performing  the  truth  due  unto  his 
"  true  promise." 

What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  these  memorialists 
have  quoted  this  Homily  at  some  length  in  another  part  of  their 
remonstrance.^  If  they  would  only  have  thought  it  possible  that 
Nelson  might  have  used  an  equivocal  expression  with  as  inno- 
cent a  meaning,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  and  us  some 
uDoecessary  trouble.  In  the  meantime  they  proceed  to  select,  as 
unsound,  passages  which  contain  the  most  literal  exposition  of 
Scripture. 

**  *  Q.  Whence  arises  oar  obligation  to  repentance  V 

"  '  A.  From  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  make  us  capable  of 
the  mercy  and  forgroeneu  of  God :  withoat  repentance  we  roust  be  un- 
avwdably  miserable;  for  it  is  the  great  condition  upon  which  our  salva- 
tion depends :  and  this  change  in  our  wicked  tempers  must  be  wrought 
heforc  are  can  be  qualified  for  that  happiness  promised  in  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant "t 

Now  wbat  is  there  asserted  here,  or  in  twenty  other  passages 
to  the  same  effect,  which  is  not  virtually  implied  in  the  very  title 
of  the  **  Homily  of  Repentance  and  of  true  reconciliation  unto 
God?**  What  is  there  in  the  words  themselves,  which  is  not  a 
literal  exposition  of  those  texts  which  bid  men  to  "  seek  good, 
'*  and  not  evil,  that  they  may  liveT*  to  *'  repent  and  be  con- 
*'  verted,  that  their  sins  may  be  blotted  out?"  which  teach  us  that 
'^  they  that  are  Christ's  Aave  crucified  the  flesh,**  and  **  except  we 
"  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1"  Are  we  to  teach  that  a  man  is  ^'  made 
"  meet  for  that  inheritance/'  before  he  has  made  the  conquest  of 
one  sin,  or  begun  the  practice  of  holiness?  The  memorialists 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  so,  by  objecting  to  a  question  of 
Nelson's,  in  which  he  says  that  St.  Matthew  *'  entirely  conquered 
*'  the  vice  of  covetousness  ]"X  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  phrase  was  perfectly 

*  p.88»89.  t  On  Ash  Wednesday,  p.  377.    Memorials,  p.  29. 

t  St  Miitthew's  Daj,  p.  310.     Mcmor.  p.  36. 
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inadmissible  in  speaking  of  one  who  at  the  first  call  of  his  Blessed 
{Saviour  left  all  and  followed  him; 

''  At  once  be  rote  and  left  his  gold ; 
His  treasure  and  his  heart  transferred." 

With  what  faith  can  tliese  censors  offer  up  the  Church's  prayer  on 
St.  Matthew's  Day? 

Hitlierto  we  have  taken  the  objections  as  they  stand ;  but  there 
is  so  little  variety  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  the  answers  already  given  will  apply  equally  to  them 
all.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  charges  are 
got  up,  we  will  extract  a  short  catalogue,  which  occurs  at  p.  57. 

^'  *  Q.  When  is  our  mortification  an  acceptable  sacrifice  V* 

Obj.  '  There  occurs  no  mentu>n  of  Christ  in  giving  the  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptance.* 

'  Q.  What  are  the  best  helps  to  attain  humility  ?'t 

Obj.  'Neither  Christ  nor  his  Spirit  are  mentioned  as  helping  our  in- 
firmities.' 

'  Q.  When  may  we  said  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above  V\ 

Obj.  '  No  mention  occurs  of  tbe  obvious  answer  suggested  by  the 
context ;  when  we  are  "  risen  with  Christ,"  [which  is  no  answer  at  all, 
but  implied  as  a  part  of  tbe  question:]  and  when  we  are  by  faith  en- 
joying that  spiritual  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  [See  the  last 
words  of  Nelson's  answer.] 

'  Q.  What  is  necessary  to  cure  this  sort  of  presumption  ?'§  [self-con- 
fidence.] 

Obj.  '  There  is  no  distinctive  reference  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  &c. 

'  Q.  When  may  a  fast  be  counted  religious  ?'|| 

Obj.  '  There  is  no  distinctive  reference  to  Christ  or  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  answer.'  ** 

Now  is  it  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  Gospel  truth,  that  all 
just  principles  of  reasoning  should  be  discarded?  How  does 
any  one  of  these  real  or  fancied  omissions  prove  that  Robert 
Nelson  made  no  account  of  Christ  or  his  grace  in  building  up 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  life  ?  How  can  ten  or  twenty  negatives 
prove  a  positive?  This  kind  of  proof  is  so  absurdy  that  it  really 
borders  upon  the  ludicrous.  There  is  a  foolish  story  of  an  angry 
man^  but  discreet  withal,  who  told  a  soldier  of  military  rank,  that 
''setting  aside  his  knighthood,  he  would  say  he  lied :"  to  which 
the  knight  quietly  replied, ''  he  could  pot  allow  any  thing  to  be  set 
aside  which  properly  belonged  to  him."  In  the  same  manner, 
setting  aside  God's  grace,  the  doctrine  of  Nelson  lies ;  but  see- 
ing there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Nelson's  book  which  does  not 

*  On  the  Epiphany,  p.  104.  f  On  the  ParificRtion,  p.  IfS. 

X  On  Kaster  Sunday,  p.  148, 149.  $  St.  Peter's  Day,  p.  887. 

11  PrelimiDary  on  Fasting,  p.  358. 
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assert  the  necessitj,  or  pray  for  the  gift,  of  God's  grace,  we  can- 
not allow  that  to  be  set  aside  which  so  properly  belongs  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  graver  matter.  It  is  part  of  Nelson's  doc- 
trrac: — 

"  That  all  onr  religious  actions  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God, 
except  they  be  performed  with  a  respect  to  his  authority,  and  out  of 
obedience  to  his  holy  will ;  and  that  by  designing  other  by-ends,  as  our 
own  profit,  or  the  praise  of  men,  we  lose  our  title  to  that  reward  which 
He  Ins  promised.*  * 

That  oar  service  should  entitle  us  to  reward  is  a  phrase  which 
the  five  ministers  cannot  tolerate ;  and  yet  it  is  said  of  those  who 
do  the  commandment,  that  "  they  have  a  sight,*'  in  some  sense, 
"^  to  the  tree  of  life."t  But  if  the  above  proposition  is  false,  the 
oootradictory  to  it  must  be  true;  viz.  that  some  men,  by  designing 
other  by-ends,  as  their  own  profit,  or  the  praise  of  men,  do  not 
lose  their  title  to  reward.  In  fact,  the  Essex  ministers  lay  this 
down  as  one  of  the  axioms  of  Christianity. 

"  As  to  losing  our  title  by  false  and  imperfect  motives,  or  *forfeiiitig 
Mr  tkU  to  rewards  by  consenting  to  any  knovm  iniquity,*  as  Nelson  inti- 
mates ;  X  as  onr  title  never  stood  on  the  perfection  of  our  repentance,  or 
lay  oUier  work  or  grace,  *  for  all  the  works  we  can  do  be  imperfect,' 
nys  tiie  Homily ;  so  we  can  never  lose  our  title  or  forfeit  it^  so  long  as  it 
depends  on  God's  mercy  in  Christ ;  for  '  our  justification  doth  come 
freely  by  the  mere  mercy  of  God,'  &c.  $  so  that  neither  imperfection  of 
modve,  nor  consenting  to  any  known  iniquity,  shall  be  laid  to  our  charge.'*§ 

We  doubt  whether  Crisp  or  Saltmarsli  ever  said  any  thing  more 
Antinoroian  than  this.  Let  the  Essex  ministers  ask  themselves 
bow  it  agrees  with  the  service  which  they  read  upon  Ash*Wed- 
Desday.  In  fact  the  system  of  these  five  Presbyters  is  essentially 
Antinomian,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  run* 
oing  comment.  Of  a  saint  or  true  Christian  as  described  in  our 
Church's  Articles,  they  say, — **  The  development  and  application 
of  God's  purpose  of  mercy  to  him  as  a  sinner,  is  at  once  the  pri- 
vilege and  duty  of  him  as  a  saint:"  which,  divested  of  its  cumbrous 
phrueology,  seems  to  mean  that  the  private  persuasion  of  his  own 
part  in  Paradise  is  all  that  he  has  to  seek  or  labour  for.  And  this 
is  educed  from  the  Article,  which  warns  us,  at  the  outset,  that 
God's  counsel  is  " secret  to  us"  and,  at  the  close,  that ''  we  must 
receive  God's  promises,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in 
Holy  Scripture,"  not  substituting  a  private  revelation  of  our  own. 

And  this  is  called  *'  his  duty  as  a  saint,"  as  if  it  included  all  his 
duty,  *'  the  working  out  of  his  own  salvation,"  meaning  nothing 
more  than  bis  making  sure  of  God's  purpose  of  mercy  to  himself. 

*  St.  B«rtboloiiiew,  p.  SOX  f  See  Bishop  Hopkina*8  Sermon  on  this  teit. 

:  Fortj  Pays  of  Lent—Prayer  ir.  p.  370.  $  P.  36. 
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Let  U8  take  heed.  There  are  indeed  given  unto  us  **  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises:"  but  what  is  the  character  of  those 
who  shall  partake  of  them  ?  Let  us  beware  how  we  thus  per- 
suade ourselves  of  God's  favour,  as  if  for  us  He  would  cancel  the 
eternal  difference  between  good  and  evil.  For  what  was  it  but 
this  which  led  to  the  heavy  rejection  of  God's  chosen  people  ? 
Persuaded  that  **  they  could  not  by  consenting  to  any  known  ini- 
quity forfeit  their  title  to  reward/'  they  kept  not  the  law  of  their 
fathers,  but  condemned  the  innocent.  And  how  shall  erring 
man  discern  his  way,  when  he  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  belief,  that 
he  may  more  safely  consent  to  any  known  miquity^  than  suspect 
the  certainty  of  his  title  to  reward  f 

The  Essex  ministers  have  given  us*  in  another  part  of  these 
Memorials,  their  own  exposition  of  Scriptural  truth  :*  which,  be- 
sides embodying  the  modem  symbolical  phrase  of  *  a  Tri-une 
Jehovah/'  (a  phrase  which  either  confounds  the  Holy  Persons,  or 
divides  the  Substance,)  is  pervaded  by  the  same  views  of  personal 
assurance,  **  certain  evidence,  and  infallible  accompaniments  of 
God's  gracious  design  to  save  them/'  They  elicit  from  the  Arti- 
cles and  Homilies  that  very  doctrine,  the  absence  of  which  was 
one  of  the  reasons  against  subscription  urged  by  the  old  Puritans.i* 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  press  their  claim  to  be  heard  as  **  welt 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  our  Reformers."  In  the  mean 
time,  without  suspecting  this  practically  Popish  doctrine  of  their 
own,  they  conclude  their  consignment  of  Nelson  to  the  Espur- 
gatory  Index  thus : — 

*'  What  wonder  if  this  Papist  in  spirit  should  hold  doctrines  expressly 
Papistical,  such  as — the  saints  praying  for  us,  and  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God." 

"  Q.  *  What  communion  have  the      — "  No  man  knoweth  whether  thev 

saints  here  below  with  the  saints  ahove?      do  pray  for  us  or  no ;  and,  if  any  wiu 

'  A.  They  pray  for  us,  for  our  con-      go  about  to  prove  it  bv  the  nature  of 

summation  in    bliss/— JVic^ion.    All     charity,  because  they  did  pray  for  men 

Saints'  Day^  p.  345.  on  eardi ;  then  may  it  be  said  by  the 

same  reason,  that  as  oft  as  we  do  weep 
on  earib,  they  do  also  weep  in  heaven.' 
•^—Hom.  an  Prayer^  part  u.  p.  196. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  passage  which  gives  the  reasons  *  why  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  [styled]  the  Mother  of  God,'  and  which  appears 
in  the  common  editions  of  Nelson's  work,{  but  is  expunged  from  the 
Society's  edition  of  1833,  ]2mo.  your  memorialists  will  no  further  dwell 
upon  the  subject^  than  to  show  the  plain  Popery,  in  which  this  confused 

•  Pp.  i«— 15. 

t  "  They  affirroe  that  a  man,  afier  he  hath  receyved  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  fall  from 
grace,  [Art.  xvi.]  contrarie  unto  the  ctrtamtit  of  God  his  election," — Purtlon  Reguter 
(A  Collection  of  Tracts  published  by  the  Puritans),  p.  55S. 

X  On  the  Annunciation,  p.  138. 
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system  of  faiifa  and  works  mast  necessarily  terminate :  to  express  their 
pleisoie  to  fiocl  that  the  Society  is  not  unaware  of  the  erroneous  nature 
of  its  pahlicatioosi  and  is  in  some  measure  desirous  to  correct  them ;  and 
to  iTail  themsel?es  of  the  present  occasion  to  press  on  the  Society  the 
utler  ioprlcuneu  of  correcting  such  a  work  as  Nelson's,  The  poison  of 
false  doctrine — salvation  on  the  meritorious  condition  of  works, — pervades 
it  from  first  to  last  -,  and  when  the  body  is  full  of  thorns,  the  removal  of 
one  or  two  will  afford  but  little  relief  to  the  sufferer."* 

We  have  several  things  to  say  to  this  passage.  And,  first  of 
all,  we  would  gladly  know  by  what  precedents  the  Council  of 
Leaden  Roothing  condemns  these  doctrines  for  Popish.  As  to 
the  saints  praying  for  us,  the  Homily  they  quote  says  nothing ;  it 
merely  touches  on  an  unsound  argument  used  to  prove  it ;  the 
Homily  says  much  against  our  praying  to  them.  Had  the  ob- 
jectors looked  a  few  lines  further,  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
author  of  the  Homily  had  no  objection  to  admit  the  supposition : 
**  Admit/'  he  says,  ^'  that  the  saints  do  pray  for  us,  yet  we  do  not 
"  know  how,  whether  specially  for  them  that  call  upon  them,  or 
"  geMtralljf  for  all  men,  wishing  well  to  every  man  alike :"  which 
was  probably  his  opinion,  taken  from  the  Augsburg  Confession.f 
aod  which  was  evidently  Nelson's.  That  the  saints  who  are  de- 
livered from  the  burden  of  the  flesh  do  *'  pray  for  our  consumma- 
tion and  bliss,"  is  a  pious  opinion  which  many  eminent  Christians 
have  held  as  a  part  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  And  the 
interest,  which  the  saints  departed  evidently  feel  in  the  warfare 
of  their  brethren  on  earth,  makes  the  opinion  not  only  pious  but 
probable.     See  Rev.  vi.  10,  11;  xi.  17,  18. 

Without  the  imputation  of  Popery,  however,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  feel  a  more  particular  desire  for  the  felicity  of 
friends  or  children  left  below.  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  his 
deceased  friend  Nebridius,  before  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of 
the  parted  soul  was  yet  current :  "  In  sinu  Abraham  Nebridius 
^  mens  vivit,  dulcis  amicus  mens,  tuus  autem,  Domine,  adopti- 

vus  ex  Hberto  filius.  Ibi  vivit;  nam  quis  alius  tali  animae 
"  locus  ?  Jam  non  ponit  aurem  ad  os  meum,  sed  spiritale  os  ad 
"  fontem  tuum,  et  bibit  quantum  potest  sapientiam  pro  aviditate 
''  sua  sine  fine  felix.  Nee  sic  eum  inebriari  arbitror  ex  ea,  ut 
"  oblivtscatur  mei,  quum  tu,  Domine,  quem  potat  ille,  nostri  sis 
"  mcmor.'*t 

Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  a  tract  addressed  to  a  papistical  op- 
ponent, who  had  aimed  at  converting  Prince  Charles  to  the  com- 
tDUDJon  of  his  mother  :  ''  We  do  not  doubt  but  the  prayers  of 

•  Pp.  40, 41. 

t  **  In  c<elii  ortnt  pro  ecclcsia  in  genere,**  Is  pat  as  a  sapposition  probable  from 
Sciiptare.  ApoL  Anenst.  CoofcM.  iz.  3. 
I  CoofcM.  Ub.  U. 
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^*  his  father,  who  now  follows  the  Lamb  in  white,  will  be  more 
"  effectual  with  God  for  his  perseverance,  than  the  prayers  of 
**  bis  mother  for  his  change."* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  only  rhetorical  passages,  from 
which  no  certain  doctrine  can  be  presumed.  Let  us  then  go  to 
our  Church's  expositors  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Barrow,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
says,  *'  That  all  the  saints,  those  which  either  now  converse  upon 
**  earth,  or  which  are  received  into  heaven,  communicate,  partake, 
''join  together,  consent,  and  agree  in  what  concerns  saints  or 
"  members  of  the  same  body ;  in  believing  and  acknowledging 
''  the  same  heavenly  truth ;  in  performance  of  devotions  and 
"  offices  of  piety  toward  God,  with  andybr  each  other  J* 

And  Bishop  Pearson,  **  The  Communion  of  Saints  in  the 
*'  Church  of  Christ  with  those  which  are  departed,  is  demon- 
*^  strated  by  their  communion  with  the  saints  alive.  For  if  I 
**  have  communion  with  a  saint  of  God  as  such,  while  he  liveth 
**  here,  I  must  still  have  communion  with  him  when  he  is  de- 
"  parted  hence  ;  because  the  foundation  of  that  communion  can- 

*^  not  be  removed  by  death What  acts  or  external  opera- 

"  tions  this  communion  produceth  is  not  so  certain.  That  we 
*'  communicate  with  them  in  hope  of  that  happiness  which  they 
"  actually  enjoy,  is  evident ;  that  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God 
''  given  us  as  an  earnest,  and  so  a  part  of  their  felicity,  is  certain. 
**  They  which  first  found  this  part  of  the  article  in  the  Creed,  and 
*'  delivered  their  exposition  unto  us,  have  made  no  greater  en- 
*'  largement  of  this  communion  as  to  the  saints  in  heaven,  than 

the  society  of  hope,  esteem,  and  imitation  on  our  side,  of 

desires  and  supplications  on  their  side*  What  is  now  taught  by 
"  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  so  it  is  a 
"  novitious  interpretation/' 

If  any  one  thinks  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  to  lead  necessarily 
to  our  praying  to  the  saints,  we  see  no  such  necessity.  The  will 
of  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven  is  one  with  the  will  of  their 
Father  and  their  God  :  no  wish  or  prayer  of  ours,  however  law* 
ful,  could  move  them  to  ask  acceptance  for  those  whom  God 
will  not  accept.  Nor  does  this  belief  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  suppose  that  they  know  what  is  daily  passing  in  this  transitory 
scene,  which  might  often  interfere  with  their  joy ;  consequently 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  hear  our  prayers.f 
The  error  of  the  Romanists  proceeds  from  their  false  notions  of 

•  Victory  of  Truth,  &c.  1654.   p.  197. 

't  Aichbtftbop  BrarobaU,  in  tlie  tract  above  quoted,  refers  to  tbe  same  passage  of 
Angustin  as  is  quoted  in  tbe  Homily,  *'  Fatendum  est,  oescire  nwrtuos  quid  bic  ag^tur." 
Victory  of  Trutb,  p.  SOI. 
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medialioDj  and  merits  of  the  saiots,  whom  they  make  not  only 
sotercessors  with  Christ,  but  propitiators  of  God's  favour.''^ 

As  to  styling  the  blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God,  did  the 
Essex  ministers  ever  chance  to  bear  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
a  council  which  was  not  held  in  a  comer,  and  whose  acts  should 
be  known  at  least  to  those  who  profess  to  be  '*  well  conversant 
**  with  the  writings  of  our  Reformers/'  since  our  Reformers 
commonly  appeal  to  them?  Do  they  not  know  that  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong,  and  alt  the  sound  part  of  the  Reformation 
at  home  or  abroad,  respect  the  decrees  of  that  council?  And  do 
they  not  know  when  and  why  the  term  Otor^xo^  was  adopted,  to 
embody  a  most  vital  truth,  that  the  holy  child  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  very  God  ?  They  have  no  right  to  plead  ignorance 
here.  For  they  have,  in  their  hasty  injustice,  referred  us  for 
"  ao  account  of  the  origin  of  this  error  "f  as  they  call  it,  to 
Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  iii.  p.  177,  178.  Doubtless 
Bishop  Pearson  has,  in  the  place  referred  to,  traced  with  his 
coQsommate  learning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  name.  But 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  one  of  the  five  ministers  can  have 
read  his  words ;  how  they  infer  that  he  thought  the  use  of  it  an 
error  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  It  was  no  part  of  Bishop  Fear* 
son's  theological  system  to  stigmatize  as  **  plain  Popery"  a  title 
adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Church  of  the  Fathers. 
"  We  cannot^"  he  says,  "  bear  too  reverent  a  regard  to  the 
** '  Mother  of  our  Lord,'  so  long  as  we  give  her  not  that  worship 
^  which  is  due  to  the  Lord  himself.  Let  us  keep  the  language  of 
*'  the  Primitive  Church.  Let  her  be  honoured  and  esteemed ; 
"  let  Him  be  worshipped  and  adored."} 

Such  are  the  charges  of  plain  Popery,  preferred  by  a  doctor 
of  theology,  three  masters  of  arts,  and  one  bachelor, — the  one 
against  a  pious  opinion,  which  Scripture  renders  probable,  which 
the  expositors  of  the  Church's  faith  have  sanctioned,  and  which 
no  Reformed  or  other  Church  has  ventured  to  condemn ;  the  other 
against  a  venerable  title,  which  Scripture  authorizes,  and  the 
Church  receives  :— 

"  Mussat  tacito  Doctrioa  timore  !" 

There  remains,  however,  a  subject  of  deeper  regret,  an  evil  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  the  false  chronology,  false  logic,  and 
false  divinity,  of  five  country  pastors,  who  have  thus  combined  to 
itoltify  themselves.  By  what  authority  has  the  work  of  Robert 
Ne/joii  been  subjected  to  the  mutilation,  over  which  these  zealous 
gentkmen  sing  their  sabbath-notes, and  antedate  its  doom?  Whose 
is  the  rash  hand  that  has  inflicted  so  deep  a  maim  ?  We  trust  that 

*  Sec  Apol.  AoguU  CoDfesi.  ii.  5,  7.  t  See  their  note,  p.  41. 

4  See  ibo  Bktow,  Sena,  uiv*  oa  Ibe  Creed. 
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all  the  primitive-spirited  members  of  the  Society  will  make  their 
strong  remonstrance,  that  this  cutting  and  clipping  of  the  remains 
of  the  honoured  dead  may  be  once  for  all  forbidden^ — that  such 
passages^  as  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  which  nothing  but 
Ignorance  or  malice  could  find  oflfence,  may  be  immediately  re-- 
stored.     As  to  this  work  of  Nelson,  the  Church  of  England  has 
reason  to  regard  it  as  a  public  work ;  the  best  companion  to  the 
services  of  her  sanctuary,  the  most  popular  connecting  link  be- 
tween her  and  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  the  most  devotional 
in  its  spirit,  and  simply  intelligible  and  practical  in  its  details, 
that  any  son  of  hers  has  produced.     And  as  such  it  has  been  well 
approved.     With  the  first  settlers  in  the  East,  and  to  the  farthest 
colonies  of  the  West  it  has  gone  forth,'*  wherever  two  or  three  have 
gathered  together  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  Mother  or  their 
native  land,  solacing  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  or  simple  piety 
of  the  peasant,  with  such  thoughts  as  hallow  a  communion-day. 
Alteration  or  diminution  must  debase  the  character  and  tone  of 
thought  in  such  a  mind  as  his.     And  how  unjust  is  it  to  his  me- 
mory,— how  discreditable  to  the  Society  itself,  after  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  fix  this  note  of  heresy  on  the 
name  of  its  earliest  benefactor  If     Surely,  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  envy,  as  displayed  in  the  Essex  Memorials, 
will  have  some  weight;  the  sight  of  the  limb  lopped  off  from  the 
bleeding  victim  only  animates  the  cry  of  war  to  the  knife  against 
his  precarious  existence !    But  we  would  appeal  to  better  feelings 
and  a  sounder  view  of  duty.     Think,  we  would  say,  what  benefit 
the  Society  has  derived  from  the  association  of  the  name  of  Nel- 
son with  its  own.     Think  how  this  work  especially  has  become 
almost  the  property  of  the  Society ;  how  your  editions  are  pur- 
chased, in  faith  on  the  part  of  the  public^  for  the  genuine  record 
of  his  thoughts  whose  name  they  bear.     Is  it  honest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world, — is  it  true  to  the  trust  you  have  received, — is  it  fair 
to  the  good  name  of  the  departed  saint,  to  pare  down  or  melt 
away  the  sterling  ore  of  his  writings,  to  send  them  out  in  a  new 
shape  i     Even  if  you  could  question  some  statements  in  his  doc- 
trine, as  not  approvable  to  your  judgment,  is  not  something  due 
to  the  character  of  the  man  ?     Is  it  not  some  praise  to  the  Church 
in  which  he  was  reared,  to  have  produced  a  man,  who,  with  all 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  accomplished  manners  and  personal 
grace,  uninfluenced  by  disappointment  or  change  of  circumstance, 
renounced  the  world  without  a  sigh,  freely  chose  the  better  part, 

*  See  the  nenroas  lines  of  the  elder  Wesley,  pre6xed  to  the  old  editions  of  the  True 
Devotion : — 

**  Tiiy  name  the  tawny  Malabar  has  known ; 
Across  the  great  Atlantic  Gulf  'tis  flown,  &c." 
t  The  first  name  in  the  list  of  benefactors  is,  '*  1715.  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  100/. 
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and  hombly  strove  to  adorn  and  make  known  the  doctrine  of  his 
God  and  Saviour?  And  should  not  any  committee,  however  com- 
petent, however  respectable  for  Christian  character^  question  their 
own  impressions  in  judging  of  the  long-approved  words  and 
thoughts  of  a  mind  like  his  ?  The  spirit  which  dictated  that  book 
might  well  implore : — 

"  Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  oh  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend; 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  honours,  which  descend  to  you/' 

We  have  now  done  with  the  case  of  Nelson.  Let  the  wrong 
yckkh  has  been  done  him  be  redressed.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  falls 
next  ander  the  censure  of  the  Essex  ministers ;  and  especially  for 
representing  the  terms  of  the  Gospel-covenant  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Baptismal  Vow.*  But  our  readers,  who  have 
seen  the  kind  of  criticism,  to  which  the  work  of  Nelson  has  been 
subjected,  will  readily  excuse  us  from  entering  into  further  detail. 
In  the  name  of  common  honesty  and  common  sense,  we  entreat, 
that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Society's 
affairs  will  give  no  more  encouragement  to  this  more  than  civil 
war,  in  which  Churchmen  are  turning  their  arms  against  their 
friends,  and  rending  the  bowels  and  spilling  the  life-blood  of  their 
mother.  If  these  books  were,  indeed,  what  these  intestine  ad- 
versaries make  them  out,  it  would  be  too  late  to.  make  that  dis- 
covery now ;  the  sanction  of  such  names  as  have  approved  them 
good  can  never  be  done  away,  while  the  place  of  the  Church  of 
England  remains.  But  this  excellent  book,  the  sound  corrective 
of  that  Antinomian  frenzy,  to  which  we  pray  that  neither  the 
Church  of  Christ  nor  the  social  system  of  England  may  ever  be 
exposed  again,  has  besides  a  further  recommendation  in  the 
Christian  humility  and  retired  benevolence  of  its  unknown  author. 
It  is  known  that  the  author  was  the  friend  of  Hammond ;  but  who, 
or  even  of  what  sex  this  true  yoke-fellow  in  the  bonds  of  the 
Gospel  was,  is  yet  unknown.  Never  was  there  an  instance  of  so 
many  anonymous  writings  published  with  a  design  so  pure.  Ne- 
ver was  there  shown  such  abundant  labour  of  love  from  a  person 
whose  name  was  so  studiously  concealed,  t 

The  second  memorial  speaks  of  other  books  and  tracts  which 
have  undergone  the  same  process  of  the  melting-pot.  j:  We,  in 
our  simplicity,  were  really  ignorant  of  this ;  except  in  the  case  of 

•  Pigtt  46,  47. 

t  Instead  of  weakly  defending  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Society  would  consult 
best  for  tlie  object  of  its  institution  by  adding  other  productions  of  the  same  pen  to  itf 
firt,e>pectallj  the  bewitiful  Art  of  Cootentmeiit,  and  the  Christian's  Birthright. 

t  Set  p.  81. 
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Melniothy  for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  at  the  time,  not^  as  we 
hoped,  in  vain.  But  if  these  gentlemen  state  facts^  one  thing  is 
quite  clear:  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  member  who  values  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Society's  character,  to  demand,  at  one  of  the  earliest 
meetings^  that  an  account  of  all  tlie  alterations,  made  in  the  new 
editions  of  previously  authorized  and  standard  books,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  General  Meeting,  and  printed  for  t/ie  information  of  the 
Society  at  large.  We  have  been  duly  informed,  that,  at  the 
Monthly  Meetmg  in  March,  1836,  the  Tract  Committee  "de- 
clined that  part  of  the  office"  which  seems  to  have  been  assigned 
them,  '^  of  correcting  passages  deemed  open  to  objection  in  works 
already  on  the  Society's  Catalogue."*  Now,  as  the  word  *'  de- 
cline/' simply  understood,  has  reference  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 
the  future,  and  as  we  conclude  what  was  found  impracticable 
upon  the  whole,  has  not,  on  principle,  been  retained  in  part,  Yte 
may  presume  that  the  gentlemen  composing  that  body  have  alto- 
gether extricated  themselves  from  the  false  position  diey  had  in- 
advertently occupied.  By  whom  then  have  these  alterations  been 
made  ?  The  Report  to  which  we  have  referred  goes  on  to  say, 
that  **  the  duty  of  making  corrections  in  the  old  books  and  tracts 
has  reverted  to  the  Standing  Committee."  The  duty  of  correct- 
ing Robert  Nelson  or  Jeremy  Taylor !  And  reverted!  How 
was  it  first  given?  Plainly  not  by  virtue  of  any  Rule  or  Order 
of  the  Society.  And  if  any  act  of  a  monthly  meeting  conveyed 
to  them  such  extraordinary  powers,  the  proceeding  was  palpably 
irregular,  without  a  previous  alteration  of  the  Rules  and  Orders. 
We  must  request  that  further  attention  may  be  called  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  that  those  steps,  which  from  the  first  were  essentially 
unconstitutional,  may  be  entirely  retraced. 

In  conclusion  we  would,  with  all  the  humility  which  becomes 
fallible  and  infirm  men,  yet  with  all  the  earnestness  which  is  re- 
quired of  lovers  of  truth  and  peace,  intreat  the  members  of  this 
Society,  and  of  the  Church  at  large,  to  inquire  diligently  into  tbe 
real  causes  of  the  dangers  which  we  see  and  fee).  Is  it  merely  a 
perplexed  theory  on  the  mode  of  applying  the  Scriptural  truth 
which  we  all  cherish,  which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Popery,— or  is  it  that  "  because  iniquity  abounds,  tbe 
'<  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold  ?"  Are  not  those  preachers  in 
court  favour,  who  teach  that  all  opinions  are  indifferent, — that 
the  adoration  of  a  sacred  wafer,  for  instance,  may  be  as  laudable 
an  act  of  service,  as  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  heaven,— or,  that 
whether  we  believe  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  the  moral  sense 
may  remain  unchanged  ?  Has  not  the  common  saw  of  philoso- 
phical Paganism  become  the  received  creed  of  a  large  proportion 

*  Sodcty's  Report  for  1836,  p.  18. 
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of  our  public  men^  that  the  God  of  Truth  looks  upon  the  differ- 
ent relig^ions  of  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  Confucius,  with  as  much 
complacence  as  upon  the  different  climates  and  productions  of 
the  soil  ?  Are  there  not  those  who  would  consecrate  the  ardour  of 
iensaal  passion  as  issuing  from  the  fount  of  grace,  and  make  the 
language  of  the  fond,  and  frail,  and  miserable,  a  part  of  the  dic- 
tate of  "  the  royal  law  Y'  *  And  in  such  a  state  of  things^  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  roost  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  are 
those  which  find  acceptance  most, — if  the  Socinian  and  Papist 
make  common  cause,  the  one  making  it  his  principle  to  have  no 
fixed  belief,  the  other  released  from  all  personal  concern  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  has  not  to  answer  for  himself?  Let  us  tuni 
oor  thoughts  to  means  by  which  the  current  of  unbelief  may  yet 
be  stemmed ;  let  us  think  of  our  fathers  in  evil  days^  let  us  learn 
to  steel  our  souls  against  the  enticements  of  ease  and  luxury,  and 
»tand  upon  our  watch  while  the  powers  of  darkness  are  abroad ! 

And  as  to  the  Essex  ministers,  we  would  commend  to  their 
<ieTout  thoughts  the  too  prophetic  words  of  the  good  man  whose 
memory  they  have  traduced. 

It  must  be  owned,''  says  Nelson,  ''  that  Bishop  Bull  was 

indeed  a  very  frank  assertor  of  some  primitive  truths,  upon 
"  which  are  built  several  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  and 
**  among  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  distinguish  the  foundation 
"  from  the  hay  and  stubble  that  is  built  upon  it,  we  must  not 
"  wonder  if  he  was  thought  too  much  inclining  to  the  Church  of 

Rome.      But  this  calumny  hath  been  thrown  upon  the  greatest 

lights  of  our  Church,  and  upon  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
**  swaged  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain ;  and  will  be  the  fate  of 
**  many  more,  who  shall  zealously  contend  for  the  primitive  doc- 
**  trines  and  discipline  of  Christianity.  And  surely,  if  that  excel- 
**  lent  prince  King  Charles  the  First,  and  that  primitive  prelate 
*'  Archbishop  Laud,  could  not  escape  the  load  of  such  malicious 
*'  and  groundless  imputations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  others 
"  who  pursue  their  steps,  and  tread  in  their  paths  of  religion, 
**  though  they  move  in  an  inferior  sphere,  meet  with  the  same 

obloquy  and  reproach,  which  they  so  severely  felt.      But  yet, 

IN  TBE   DAY   OF   ANY  TRIAL,  THE  MEN  OF  THIS  CHARACTER 
*'  WILL  BE  FOUND  THE    BEST    DEFENDERS  OF  THE  ChuRCH  OF 

**  England,  and  the   boldest  champions  against  the 
**  CoBRupnoNs  OF  the  Church  of  RoME."f 

•  --"theloTe-tatebUieMCfed  poicb 
Infected  Smq's  daaghten* 

t  NdMii's  life  of  BaU,  p.M4. 
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Art.  VII, — Patience  and  Confidence  the  Strength  of  the  Church : 
a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fifth  oj  November,  before  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Marjfs,  and  now  published  at  the  wish 
of  many  of  its  Members,  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pdsey,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. — Oxford :  Parker.  London : 
Rivingtons.  1837* 

Among  the  various  errors  which  distinguish  and  characterize  the 
present  day,  there  is  none  more  common^  there  are  few  more  dan- 
gerous or  delusive,  than  an  inconsistency  with  self,  a  fear  of  carry- 
ing out  principles  to  their  full  and  legitimate  extent,  from  appre- 
hension of  popular  derision  or  dread  of  popular  indignation.  For 
example, — the  very  men  who  denounce  most  justly  the  foul  mur- 
der of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  who  repudiate  the  doctrine 
so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  republicans  and  levellers,  that  "  so- 
vereigns may  be  cashiered  for  misconduct;"  nay,  who  would  tell 
you,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  sentiment  that  "  the  people  are 
the  source  of  all  legitimate  power ; "  shrink  from  speaking  in 
terms  of  reprobation  of  the  second  rebellion,  which,  in  1688,  drove 
a  monarch  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  or,  if  pressed  to  the 
utmost,  profess  to  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement,  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  its  expediency,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  vain  and  empty  protest  against  its  being  drawn  into 
a  precedent ;  utterly  and  too  often  wilfully  oblivious  of  the  fact, 
that  the  reasons  which  are  employed  and  adduced  to  justify  that, 
which  in  our  blindness  we  style  a  '*  glorious  revolution,'^  may  be 
brought  forward  and  alleged  to  defend,  or  at  any  rate  excuse,  every 
outrage,  every  atrocity  to  which  seditious  or  discontented  subjects 
have  had  recourse  to  redress  real  or  fancied — for  the  principle  is 
the  same — oppression  or  wrongs.  Men,  in  many  respects  amiable 
and  well  intentioued,  go  to  Church,  hear  and  join  in  the  words  of 
our  beautiful  Litany,  which  prays  for  our  deliverance  from  '*  re- 
bellion," or  make  supplications  in  the  Communion  service  for  their 
Queen, — that,  "  duly  considering  whose  authority  she  hath,"  they 
*'  may  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey  her,"  in  and  for 
God,  according  to  His  blessed  word  and  ordinance;  and  then 
they  leave  the  consecrated  place  of  divine  worship ;  the  words, 
if  they  have  ever  made  any  impression  in  their  plain,  due  and  ob- 
vious sense,  slip  from  their  hearts,  the  maxims  of  mere  politi- 
cians, the  fashionable  sentiments  of  the  hour,  occupy  their 
thoughts ;  and  they  reject  as  annulled,  or  disregard  as  obsolete, 
the  mighty  and  great  truths  which  their  blessed  forefathers  che- 
rished dearer  than  their  life's  blood,  maintaining  them  during  an 
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earthly  pilgrimage,  often  hard  and  always  laborious,  and  sealing ' 
them  at  the  close  of  such  pilgrimage  with  a  martyr's  confession,  at 
the  block,  the  gibbet,  or  the  stake.     In  what  manner,  then,  and 
by  what  means  were  principles  of  the  highest  value  and  consum- 
mate importance  to  be  again  fully  and  entirely  developed  ?    How 
was  the  mind, — we  will  not  say  the  public  mind, — but  the  mind  of 
persons  anxious  for  information^  however  deluded  and  confused 
by  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  hour,  to  be  disabused  of  its 
errors,  and  restored  to  a  healthy  and  consistent  tone  of  thinking, 
feeling,   and  acting  ? — Not  by    the  contemporary  daily  press ; 
even  the  best  disposed  and  honestest  portion  of  the  public  journals 
is  iofluenced  by  the  general  impressions  which  pervade  the  great 
mass  of  its  readers,  and  is  swayed  by  an  apprehension  of  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.     To  that  source  of  instruction 
we  must,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  look  in  vain ;  ephemeral 
poblications  indeed  derive  their  tone  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
day,  reflecting  them  in  a  more  systematic  and  tangible  form,  but 
rarely,   if   ever,   originating   new    theories,   or    hazarding    the 
revivad  of  doctrines  and  precepts  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, by  those  who  content  themselves  with  a  rapid  and  cursory 
glance  at  the  mere  surface ;  overlooked,  in  a  word,  by  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  who  pretend  or  profess  to  read  or  think  at  all. 
But  might  we  look  to  the  legislature  for  this  much  to  be  desired 
developement  ?  To  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  compounded 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  papist  and  sectarian  blend- 
ed together  in  most  extraordinary   confusion,   to   that  House 
where  the  utterance  of  a  serious  sentiment  but  too  often  produces 
the  loud  laugh,  or  the  sarcastic  sneer,  where  even  truth  itself  but 
too  commonly  speaks  in  whispers,  instead  of  proclaiming  herself 
tmmpet-tongued  through  its  halls,  vainly,  indeed,  might  we  look 
even  for  a  partial  developement  of  these  great  principles;  while  in 
the  Upper  House,  adorned  though  it  be  with  the  appearance  of 
the  spiritual  Peers,  and  in  no  trifling  degree  benefited  and  con- 
trolled by  tbeir  counsel  and  presence,  there  is  but  too  often  a  low 
and  worldly  view  of  the  great  matters  submitted  for  deliberation ; 
too  much  anxiety  to  learn  and  know  what  people  will  think,  in 
the  place  of  a  firm,  decided,  and  steady  determination  to  act  solely 
upon  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  without  reference  to  the 
temporary  and  fleeting  results  of  such  determiuation ;  nor  again  is 
it  to  the  saloon  or  banqueting  hall  we  dare  look  for  the  develope- 
ment of  great  principles,  occupied  as  are  the  pleasure-seeking  te- 
nants of  the  abodes  of  gaiety  with  reflections, — if  reflections  we  may 
venture  to  call  them, — upon  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  spending 
the  transient  hour,  or  providing  for  its  immediate  successor ;  not 
diere  indeed  will  the  home  of  sound  truth  be  sought,  or  if  sought, 
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will  it  be  found  : — music,  revelry,  and  the  dance  consist  not  with 
deep,  and  painful,  and  anxious  thoughts  and  reflections;  their 
home  is  to  be  sought  in  a  more  serious,  a  more  solemn  resting 
place,  an  abode  where  worldly  fanities  have  neither  part  nor  por- 
tion,— and  where  is  that  place  to  seek  i — The  consecrated  House 
of  God :  there  where  the  taunt  and  gibe  must  at  least  be  silenced 
and  hushed,  there  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  of  him  who 
has  received  from  the  mitred  descendant  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
his  sacred  and  holy  commission  to  teach  and  proclaim  the  Word  of 
unerring  Truth,  there  may  mighty,  and  vast,  and  holy  principles  be 
proclaimed  and  expounded ;  laying,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
a  foundation,  whose  superstructure  may  surpass  and  exceed  man's 
thoughts  and  imaginings.    And  if  in  the  House  of  God,  where 
more  becomingly  or  more  fitly  than  in  that  University,  within 
whose  boundaries  a  Ridley  kindled,  with  the  fire  that  consumed 
his  earthly  body,  a  flame  which  now  burns  with  a  pure  and  steady 
light, — in  that  church  within  whose  walls  a  Cranmer  confessed  with 
his  latest  breath  the  confession  of  a  good  martyr  and  soldier,*— on 
that  day  when,  unaided  and  unassisted  by  man's  miserable  and 
imperfect  devices.   Divine  Providence  discovered  and  discom- 
fited the  fearful  conspiracy  which  the  head  and  hand  of  Popery 
had  imagined  and  well  nigh  perfected,  and  rescued  from  impending 
and  apparently  inevitable  destruction  our  blessed  Church  and  our 
anointed  king.-^Within  then  such  boundaries,  within  moreover 
such  walls,  and  on  such  a  day,  the  Reverend  Professor  of  that 
sacred  language  in  which  Moses  taught  and  Isaiah  prophesied, 
preached  to  a  congregation  distinguished  alike  for  quantity  and 
quality  the  excellent  discourse,  to  a  consideration  of  which,  with 
a  view  to  its  future  diligent  and  careful  perusal  and  study,  we  now 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Dr.  Pusey's  sermon  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Keble,  in  a  dedication 
full  of  truth  and  feeling;  and  worthy  indeed  is  that  highly  gifted 
and  distinguished  man  of  the  homage  so  kindly  and  becomingly 
tendered  :  the  dedication  is  followed  by  a  most  discreet  preface,  in 
which  the  d  priori  objections  (if  we  may  so  term  them)  to  the  doc- 
trines taught  and  contained  in  the  sermon  are  encountered  and  re- 
futed, not  simply  by  argument,  but  by  references  to  the  opinions  of 
doctors  and  confessors  now,  as  we  trust,  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  canons  of  our  Church  as  agreed  upon  in  convocation.  From 
that  preface  we  cannot  make  an  extract,  its  completeness  requires 
an  entire  perusal.  The  text  from  which  the  sermon  is  preached 
is  taken  from  Exodus,  xiv.  verse  13, ''  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  to  you  to-day,'' 
introducing  us  to  a  beautiful  summary  of  the  scheme  and  scope 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  lessons  to  be  deduced,  and  the 
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sboab  and  qaickeands  to  be  avoided,  reprehending  charitably,  but 
decidedlj,  the  miserable  error  of  the  day,  which  attempts  to  re- 
duce things  divine  to  the  nature  of  things  human,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  elevate  man's  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  pro- 
ceedii^  in  its  course  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  analogy  between 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  affording 
thereby  aui  admirable  ground-work  for  the  observations  which  the 
day  more  immediately  and  directly  elicited.  We  must  make  an 
extract  from  this  portion  of  the  discourse. 

**  The  light  then  of  all  history  is  God's  guidance,  dim  indeed  often, 
and  overiaid  by  the  intricacy  of  hnman  policy  and  craftiness,  yet  still 
mibk  to  those  who,  in  the  detail  of  the  workmanship,  forget  not  the 
Maker,  nor  allow  themselves  by  the  study  of  the  visible  creature  to  be 
held  dcvm  firom  beholding  the  Invisible.  Even  in  heathen  empires  He 
dedafcs  by  bis  prophets,  that  *  He  changeth  the  times  and  seasons :  He 
icflMiveth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings.'*  Even  there,  among  those  who 
teem  to  rule.  He  is  the  one  Ruler.  '  The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
doiB  of  men," — (an  unseen  power  witMn  man's  visible  kingdom,  per- 
mitting or  withholding,  uniting  or  dissolving,  giving  strength  or  bringing 
age  upon  tbem,  and  directing  man's  free  agency,  like  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  sea,  to  his  own  ends,  unseen  by  man  His  work,  but  ever  present  with 
and  wiihm  His  work,)  '  the  Most  High  mleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  givcth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'f  Pharaoh,  Cyrus,  the  Assyrian, 
the  rod  of  his  anger,^  but  <  who  meant  not  so,  neither  did  his  heart  think 
to,'§  Nebuchadoezzar,  of  whom  God  saith  by  Jeremiah  '  I  who  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  upon  the  ground, — and  have  given  it  unto 
arhomil  seemed  good  unto  me,  and  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant, — and  all 
nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  bis  son's  son,  until  the  very  time 
of  kit  land  come,  and  then  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  bim.'|| — These  are  but  so  many  specimens,  and  instances  of 
His  universal  empire,  doing  all  that  is  good,  and  ordering  what  is  evil, 
so  '  that  the  wrath  of  man  doth  bat  praise  Him.' "  ** — p.  4. 

A  beautiful  passage,  commenting  immediately  upon  the  words 
of  the  text,  but  too  long  for  quotation,  carries  us  through  the 
career  of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  adorn  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  showing,  for  our  warning,  wherein 
tb<^  failed,  who  trusted  to  their  own  fancied  strength,  either  to  a 
lets  extent,  like  Abraham  and  Moses,  or,  in  a  greater  degree,  like 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  **  who  made  Israel  to  sin ;"  or  exhi- 
biting for  our  instruction  the  triumph  of  the  Saints  who  relied 
npon  the  assistance  of  Providence  for  succour  and  support, 
hearrog  and  forbearing  for  His  name's  sake ;  and  we  are  thence 
conducted  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  our  own  Church,  exhibited 

*  Bn.  u.  f  1.  t  Ibid,  i? •  f 5.  t  Iwiah,  x.  5. 

i  Uab,  x.  ver.  7.  |  Jeremiah,  ixTti.  5—7.       *  *  Psalm  lizvt.  10. 
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in  all  the  beauty^  dignity,  and  loveliness  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  with  a  power  of  expression  of  which  the  diligent 
consideration  of  the  passage  itself  can  alone  give  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  conception ;  to  transcribe,  indeed,  a  portion  would 
violate  the  completeness  and  unity  of  the  whole.     The  preacher 
then  proceeds  to  declare,  that ''  it  is  for  instruction  only  that  we 
''  may  ask,  why  God  should  so  have  annexed  the  blessing  of  con- 
quest to  enduring  suffering,  and  made  patience  mightier  than 
what  men  call  active  virtues/' — p.  23.    And  various  probable 
grounds  for  such  annexation  are  assigned,  the  humility  and  reve- 
rential awe  of  the  professor  restraining  him  in  two  of  the  reasons 
adduced   from  stating  them  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly.     Of 
these  the  former  is,  that  "  it  may  be  that  they  have  some  mysterious 
"  connection  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  pass  our  under- 
''  standing." — p.  23,    And  the  latter,  that  "  it  may  be  needful,  in 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  perfecting  of  His  saints." — p.  24. 
In  a  striking  succession  of  passages.  Dr.  Pusey  proceeds  to  ex- 
hibit further  grounds  for  the  intentions  of  the  Most  High  in 
this  particular :    that  *'  it  is  evident  that  so  God's  power   and 
"  glory  is  most  shown.' — ibid,  and  this  is  traced  in  a  passage  of 
great  beauty.     Again,  that  "  since  man's  self-will  was  the  cause 
"  of  his  fall,  when  he  would  be  wiser  than  God,  and  in  his  own 
way  be  as  God,  God  would  thus  teach  him  to  submit  his  own 
will,  to  renounce  dependence  upon  himself,  to  quit  his  own 
*'  wisdom  and  his  own  schemes,  let  every  thing,  if  needs  be,  go 
''  out  of  course,  and  then,  '  when  the  earth  is  weak  and  the  inba- 
''  *  biters  thereof,'  it  will  appear  that  the  Lord  '  beareth  up  the 
^  pillars  of  it,  and  vi^ill  say  to  the  ungodly,  Lift  not  up  your  horn, 
'  for  God  is  the  judge ;  He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
^'  *  another.'  "• — p.  26.     The  last  reason  put  forth  by  the  preacher 
is,  that  ''  there  is  room  to  fear  lest,  mingling  in  human  schemes 
'^  for  her  own  security,  the  Church  should  leave  her  dependence 
"  upon  God,  and  adopt  insensibly  the  maxims  of  the  world." — 
ibid.     We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  the 
remainder  of  this  passage, — to  present  to  our  readers  the  able  ex- 
posure of  the  errors  consequent  upon  this  departure  from,  and 
neglect  of,  the  example  and  precepts  of  God's  holy  word,  which 
have  pervaded,  and  still  pervade,  the  unfortunate  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  misguided  followers  of  Calvin; — but  we  trust  our  readers 
will  diligently  and  carefully  consider  the  passages  to  which  we 
refer.     We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  presenting  the  passage 
which  has  reference  to  our  own  Church ;  it  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  division  of  the  sermon. 

•  Pa.  hxv. 
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"  h  is  not,  Gocl  knowetb,  io  any  spirit  of  boast  against  those  branches, 
some  of  which  were  grafted  in  before  us»  but  still  in  encouragement  and 
Tvarniiig,  that  1  would  notice,  that  herein  also  our  Church  followed  the 
principles  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  with  her  had  her  portion.  She 
alone  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  was  purified  in  the  fire,  and  purged 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  had  the  evidence  of  affliction  that  she  was 
a  belored  child  and  no  bastard.  And  her  general  conduct  has  been  true 
to  ber  first  |mociples,  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  j  to  do  nothing  against  the  cora- 
rnaud  of  God,  but  to  suffer  every  thing  which  the  Csesar  may  require. 
It  was  thus  that  the  seven  bishops  mainly  checked  James's  tyranny,  re- 
fosiog  to  do,  but  submitting  to  suffer,  what  was  unlawful  $  it  was  thus 
that  even  in  the  Great  Rebellion  men  cheerfully  took  the  spoiling  of  their 
^oods  ;  it  was  thus  that,  in  events  familiar  to  us,  the  members  of  this 
place,*  at  different  periods,  suffered  what  was  unlawful,  rather  than 
compromise  their  principles ; — and  we  cherish  their  memories." — p.  30. 

The  reverend  preacher  then  proceeds  to  consider  more  partis 
culariy  *'  the  two  events  for  which"  the  Fifth  of  November  is  ob- 
<«rved  "  as  an  annual  thanksgiving  to  God/'  and  remarks  that, 
"*  together/'  they  "  strikingly  illustrate  these  principles.  ],  That 
"  we  may  safely  leave  things  to  God ;  2.  That  there  is  great  risk 
"  that  man,  by  any  impatience  of  his,  will  mar  the  blessing  which 
"  God  designs  for  bis  Church." — p.  31. 

A  sketch  by  a  master's  hand  is  then  drawn  of  the  progress  and 
result  of  the  Popish  plot  in  England,  and  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  iu  France,  mention  being  also  made  of  the  fearful 
atrocities  committed  iu  Ireland  in  1641.  We  cannot  make  any 
extracts,  the  various  portions  of  the  description  are  so  beautifully 
linked  together,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  different  courses 
adopted  in  the  three  particidars  strikingly  enforce  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  confirm  the  words  of  the  preacher,  **  That  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  Sun  of  all  other  history.  Christian  or  pro- 
fane.** And  we  are  led  hence  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
event  for  which  the  day  in  question  is  kept.  '*  The  arrival  on  " 
that  ''day  of  him  who  became  William  III."  We  regret  we  can- 
not give  selections  from  this  portion  of  the  discourse,  its  very  e\- 
celleuce  and  perfectness  are  obstacles  in  the  extracting  portion 
of  the  reviewer's  path,  but  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  second  re- 
bellion are  fraught  with  the  soundest  and  holiest  instruction.  The 
wretched  paltering,  which  induces  men  to  speak  of  the  *'  glorious 
revolution/'  as  if,  forsooth,  rebellion  in  any  shape  could  ever  be  glo- 
rious, is  exposed  and  refuted ;  while  the  touching  and  reverential 
allusion  to  the  names  of  Ken  and  his  illustrious  compeers,  and  of 
the  venerable  Hough,  awaken  our  liveliest  sympathies,  and  arouse 
our  best  feelings.     Things  are  called  and  styled  by  their  right 

*  In  the  tines  of  the  Ortat  RebelUon  and  under  James  IL 
XO.  XLV.-^MN.  1838.  L 
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names^  the  words  of  unanswerable  truth  shame  and  confute  the 
miserable  sophistry  which  loves  to  gloze  over  error  and  falsehood, 
and  prefers  consulting  man's  ignorance  and  self-will^  to  advancing 
doctrines  which  tend,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make  us  truly  wise. 
It  is  then  well  nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  over-estimate  the 
solid  and  substantial  advantages  which  must  result  from  such  a 
mode  of  treating  such  a  subject; — but  we  must  proceed  in  our 
review: — ^The  conduct  of  our  blessed  Church,  the  practice  of  the 
early  Church,  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  which  that 
Church  well  understood/*  are  contrasted  with  the  precepts  and 
lessons  of  those  who  justify  and  even  glory  in  the  second  rebel- 
lion :  and  in  a  strain  of  holy  eloquence,  which  demands  strict 
and  devout  attention,  the  Reverend  Professor  proceeds  thence  to 
draw  and  deduce  1essonS|  which,  in  these  our  days,  are  of  vast  and 
incalculable  value  and  importance;  we  regret  we  cannot  find 
room  for  them,  but  we  may  present  our  readers  with  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  sermon,  which  is  one  of  peculiar  profit  and 
of  extensive  practical  application. 

**  In  brief,  then,  we  may  not  be  over-unxious  even  about  Holy  things, 
such  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  unjust  thraldom  or  from 
spiritual  disadvantages.  God  allowed  His  chosen  people  to  lie  in  bondage 
400  years,  and  not  till  the  set  time  was  come  did  he  judge  that  power 
which  enthralled  them;  and  when  afterwards  He  delivered  them  for  their 
sins  to  Nebuchadnezzar, '  they  were  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
He  had  caused  them  to  be  carried  captive^  and  after  seventy  years  to  be 
visited/*  They '  stood  still*  till  Cyrus  came,  they  invited  him  not,  helped 
him  not,  but  be  acknowledged  that '  their  God,  the  King  of  heaven  bad 
given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  given  bim  in  chaise  to 
build  His  temple  at  Jerusalem. 'f  God  is  visibly  working,  and  preparing 
the  army,  which  '  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  bis  power  }*X  ^ut  it  is 
His  day.  His  army,  His  power,  and  lie  must '  give  the  word.*§  As  of 
old  the  feet  of  the  image  were  crumbling,  the  world  was  growing  old, 
institutions  were  dissolving,  but  the  people  of  God  might  not  put  a  finger 
thereto,  but '  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  smote  it 
and  brake  it  in  pieces  5*  so  must  it  be  now  whether  it  please  God  to 
breathe  fresh  life  into  the  old  institutions  of  the  world,  or  whether  '  He 
take  away  his  breath  and  they  return  to  their  dust,*  it  must  be  His  doing, 
not  man's ;  what  God  dotb,  that  is  well  done  ;  we  might  mingle  *  hay, 
straw,  and  stubble'  with  his  work,  which  in  the  day  of  trial  will  not 
abide.  '  O  tarry  tbou  the  Lord*s  leisure,  be  strong,  and  He  shall  com- 
fort thy  hearten  'Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  because  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry. *^  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  thee  ! '  '*♦♦— p.  b6. 

Thus  then   concludes  this  noble  combination  of  piety,  elo- 

*  Jererolali,  xxis.  7,  10.  f  Esra,  i.  f.         t  Ps.  ex.  S.  $  Ps.  Uviii.  li. 

II  Ps.  xxvii.  16.  %  Hab.  if.  S.  ••  Pi.  Ixniv,  13. 
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queocc,  mod  learniog ;  of  which  no  line,  no  word,  is  without  its  cor- 
responding counsel  and  instruction. — Our  review  of  this  ad- 
mirable sermon  has  been  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect ;  if  how- 
ever we  have  succeeded  in  inviting  the  attention  of  one  person, 
who  has  not  hitherto  met  with  it,  to  a  diligent  perusal,  our  labour 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  :  We  are  indeed  painfully  aware  that 
its  doctrioes  and  precepts  are  hard  to  be  understood  and  received 
by  the  men  of  this  day :  their  minds  are  attuned  and  adapted  to 
different  themes. — The  rationalism  of  the  passing  hour  abhors 
mysteries,  however  beautiful  or  sublime. — The  rail-roadism  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  the  expression)  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
pudiates that  teaching  which  tends  to  crush  and  subdue  men's 
pride,  vanity,  and  conceit : — it  loves  to  be  told  that  human  na- 
ture is  all  wise,  all  excellent,  that  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
icieDce  is  man's  noblest  work,  that  utility  should  be  the  object  of 
its  vows  and  aspirations. 

Now  all  these  things  are  vastly  agreeable  to  earthly  self-esteem, 
sad  they  are  greedily  and  gladly  adopted  as  the  rules  and  maxims  of 
men's  iostniction  and  conduct: — but  obedience, — unlimited, un- 
4|ttalified  obedience^ — patience, — forbearing  all-enduring  patience, 
are  rejected  and  disregarded,  as  things  adapted  to  and  fitted  for  the 
capacities  of  babes,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  andunsuited  to  their  in- 
tflteclual  and  scientific  progress  and  advancement, — nay,  they  would 
fiia  stigmatize  them  as  novelties,  simply  and  merely  because  they 
have  never  heard  of  them.    They  have  not  been  taught  that  re- 
bellion if  a  foul  and  horrible  sin,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to 
aiibrce  and  inculcate  a  due  sense  of  its  grievousness  and  enor- 
mity is  an  innovation ; — an  innovation  upon  their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  their  moral  perceptions,  their  intellectual  powers : — 
but  the  Bible^ — Catholic  antiquity, — the  very  writings  of  our  own 
reformers,  speak  in  plain  language.    David,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Israel, — slew  the  Amalekite,  who  accused  himself  of  having  slain 
the  Lord's  anointed, — his  royal  predecessor  Saul. — ^The  Jews  were 
enjoined  the  strictest  obedience  to  Nabuchodnosor,  under  cir- 
cumstances jvhich  need  not  now  be  dwelled,  upon. — The  blessed 
Apostle  St.  Paul  writes   to  the  Roman  converts,  and  bids  them 
obey,  for  conscience  sake,  one  of  the  worst  princes  whom  Provi- 
dence has,  for  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes,  appointed  to  rule 
over  nations.    The  same  Apostle  treats  with  reverence  the  high 
priest  who  insulted  and  upbraided  him,  because  he  (the high  priest) 
was  the  ruler  of  God's  people. — St.  Peter  blends  in  the  same  sen- 
tence the  exhortation  to  ''  fear  God  and  honour  the  King." — The 
blessed  martyrs  resisted  not  when  resistance  was  in  their  power,  but 
coffered  without  a  murmur: — Our  own  homilies,  our  liturgy,  the 
practice  of  our  reformers  are  all  suited  to  and  framed  after  such 
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great  and  bright  precedents,  and  shall  we  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  these  glorious  examples? — Rome  and  Geneva  have  indeed 
grievously  despised  those  blessed  lessons ;  papal  Rome  taught 
the  atrocious  lesson  (and  if  her  claim  of  immutability  be  mam- 
tained   must  still  teach  it,) — that  subjects  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  princes  deposed  or  excommunicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  nay  she  even  justifies  their  murder : — Protestant 
Geneva  incurred  the  same  guilt,  when  her  miserable  disciples 
first  rebelled  against,  and  then  slew  our  royal  martyr  King  Charles 
the  First;  and  we  will  ask  the  advocates  and  champions  of  the 
(miscalled  *'  glorious'')  revolution  of  1688 — To  what  might  they 
have  been  driven,  had  not  James  the  Second  departed  from  this 
kingdom  ? — Great  indeed  were  the  mercies  of  the  King  of  kings ! 
— Our  course  at  any  rate  is  plain,  our  way  straight.    To  refuse 
to  perform  unlawful  acts,  but  never  to  resist  the  powers  which 
enjoin  or  command  their  performance : — thus  it  was  that  Sancroft» 
Ken,  and  Hough  felt,  thought  and  acted,  and  thus  it  is  that  men 
among  us  are,  as  we  trust,  by  God's  blessing,  prepared  to  act, 
should  the  Gallios  of  the  day,  whether  they  call  themselves  con- 
servatives, or  whether  they  are  styled  liberals,  consent   to,  or 
enforce  what  Scripture,  antiquity  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  deprecate  and  forbid. — Let  men  write  and  speak  evil  of 
us,  let  party  reproach,  or  faction  upbraid  us ;  we  must  bear  and 
forbear:  action  is  far  more  easy  than  endurance^  the  laurel  wreath 
is  less  difficult  of  achievement  than  the  crown  of  martyrdom. — 
Our  part  must  be  taken,  our  portion  chosen  with  suffering  and 
obedience,  if  we  would  wish  or  desire  to  seek  His  glory,  to  obey 
His  word. — The  result, — whatever  may  be  our  temporal  position, 
our  earthly  lot, — is  briefly  but  emphatically  told  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  text,  already  quoted,  but  to  be  repeated  and  re- 
hearsed, until  graven  in  our  memory  of  memories,  our  heart  of 
hearts : — "  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
'*  Lord  which  he  will  show  to  you  to  day." 
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Akt.  VIII. — The  Histort/ofthe  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
comprisiiig  the  Civil  (iistory  of  the  Province  of  Ulster y  from 
the  Accession  of  James  the  First;  with  a  Preliminart/  Sketch  of 
the  Process  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Ireland  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  an  Appenaix,  co9isisting  of  Original 
Papers*  By  James  Seaton  Reid,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Carrickfergus^  Vols.  I.  and  11.  London, 
Whittaker  8c  Co.  1836. 

An  ecclesiastical  histoi7  of  Ireland,  founded  on  enlarged  prin- 
ciples and  written  with  learning  and  temper,  is  still  much  wanted, 
and  would  fill  up  an  important  space  in  our  national  annals.  The 
imperfect  notices  and  biographical  fables  which  alone,  prior  to 
the  tenth  century,  constitute  our  only  means  of  information  re- 
lative to  die  constitution,  and  more  especially  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  in  the  Hibernian  provinces,  can  no  longer 
be  held  suiBcient  to  meet  the  views  of  an  inquisitive  reader.     It 
may  be  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Ireland  itself  has  retained  any 
authentic  records  of  her  more  primitive  times,  entitled  to  a  greater 
d^ree  of  credit  than  the  traditions  of  her  monasteries,  and  the 
lives  of  her  saints ;  but  there  may  be  in  the  repositories  of  the 
V^atican,  some  registers  or  other  deeds  which   might  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  opinions  and  condition  of  the  clergy,  before 
the  days  of  Henry  II.     The  object  contemplated  by  Dr.  Reid 
does  not  comprehend  such  investigations.     Presbyterianism,  con- 
sidered as  the  form  of  a  Christian  society,  is  a  thing  comparatively 
recent;  for  though  the  author,  by  means  of  spectacles,  borrowed 
from  sectarian  writers,  can  discover  among  certain  ancient  monks 
the  predominance  of  presby terian  principles,  and,  in  the  kingdom 
at  large,  a  polity  which  assigned  to  bishops  the  charge  of  only 
one  parish,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  class  his  powers  of 
vbion  with  such  as  perceive  most  in  the  dark,  and  hence  confound 
things  that  are  not  with  those  that  are. 

We  are  indebted  to  Archbishop  Usher  for  the  best  account  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  *'  Religion  professed  by  the  ancient  Irish." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  position  which  he  occupied 
^ith  respect  to  the  Romanists,  and  the  controversial  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  from  the  influence  of  which  the  most  vi- 
gorous minds  were  not  altogether  free,  have  in  some  places  affected 
the  bearing  of  his  argument,  or,  at  all  events,  determined  the  se- 
lection of  his  authorities.  But  Usher  was  too  sincere  in  his  love  of 
truth  to  allow  himself  to  deviate  from  the  duties  of  an  historian,  or 
to  sink  the  high  character  of  the  divine  in  the  paltry  triumph  of 
the  disputant*  He  calls  our  attention  to  the  remark  of  St.Chrsyos« 
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tom^  who  said  ''  although  thou  wert  to  go  to  the  ocean,  and  to 
the  remote  British  isles,  although  thou  wert  to  sail  to  the  Euxine 
sea,  or  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  south,  yet  shouldest  thou 
hear  all  men  reasoning  on  the  Scriptures,  in  different  languages 
indeed,  but  with  one  belief,  in  a  variety  of  dialects,  but  with  the 
same  judgment."  Bede  also  boasted  that,  in  his  own  days,  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  in  five  several  tongues,  did  search  into  the 
elements  of  eternal  truth,  and  the  most  exalted  philosophy,  con- 
fessing the  same  faith  though  with  a  diversified  utterance.  The 
languages  here  mentioned  belonged  to  the  Angles,  the  Britons, 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Latins.  "  For  as  by  us  now,  so  by  our 
forefathers  then,*'  says  the  archbishop,  "  the  continual  meditation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  held  to  give  special  vigour  and  vegetation 
to  the  soul ;  and  the  holy  sentiments  delivered  therein  were  es- 
teemed by  Christians  as  their  chief  riches.'* 

"  Sint  tibi  divituje,  divitus  dogmata  legis,** 

Perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  learned 
metropolitan  may  have  led  him  to  confound  the  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes of  an  ancient  father  with  such  literal  statements  as  might 
be  embodied  in  a  modern  census.  Hence  his  inference,  that  the 
Irish,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  had  a  care,  from  their  very 
childhood,  to  learn  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  in  those  days  it 
was  not  thought  a  thing  unfit  that  even  children  should  give 
themselves  unto  the  study  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  rendered  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  version  of  the  sacred  writings 
then  commonly  used  was  in  Latin.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  manifest,  that  the  study  of  theology  was  much  encou-* 
raged  among  the  learned,  and  also  that  the  more  recondite  inves- 
tigations of  Biblical  criticism  had  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  perfection.  The  commentaries  of  SeduHus  would  do  honour 
to  an  improved  age ;  while  the  piety  of  Bishop  Aidan  aflbrds  the 
most  pleasing  kind  of  evidence  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  not  studied  in  vain  by  members  of  the  Church. 

There  prevails  among  all  presbyterian  writers  the  singular  but 
very  groundless  fancy,  that  the  polity  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth in  those  early  days  was  anti-episcopal.  An  observation  by 
Bede,  not  w^ll  understood,  has  been  employed,  in  a  variety  of 
controversial  works,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  highest  order 
of  clergymen  was  either  not  recognized  among  tlie  Irish  and 
Scots,  or  deprived  of  the  authority  which  usually  attaches  to  their 
function.  It  is  maintained  that  these  people,  in  old  times,  dif- 
fered exceedingly  from  the  Roman  church,  in  doctrine,  disctptitie, 
and  church  government;  that  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  they  had  no  bishops^  but  that  their  church  was  governed 
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by  presbyters,  and  religious  monks  called  Caldees,  who  were  no 
friends  to  bishops,  and  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  innovations 
and  cormptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  at  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Romish  clergy.  From  these  premises  it  is 
made  to  follow,  that  the  supposed  successors  of  those  men,  "  have 
the  sole  right  to  possess  all  churches,  church-lands,  and  benefices, 
because  they  are  the  restorers  of  the  Christian  religion  as  an- 
cientlj  professed  in  this  kingdom,  for  that  bishops  are  only  in- 
truders amongst  us,  innovators,  and  schismatics;  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  justly  pillaged  and  set  aside  at  the  time  of  the 
BefomiatioD,  and  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion." 

The  Scots,  mentioned  in  all  chronicles  and  deeds  prior  to  the 
tenth  century,  were  unquestionably  natives  of  the  Greater  Scotia 
or  Ireland ;  for  which  reason  Dr.  Reid  is  justly  entitled  to  apply 
all  rooclosions  respecting  their  ancient  church  to  the  history  of 
bis  own  country.  The  celebrated  Culdees  of  lona  are  acknow- 
ledged by  every  author,  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
•object,  to  have  been  monks  of  Hibernian  extraction;  and  hence 
it  may  be  plausibly  inferred,  that  whatever  were  their  notions  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  similar  opinions  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
land  whence  they  migrated.  It  may  be  premised,  however,  that 
from  all  we  know  concerning  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
followers  of  Columba,  no  fair  inference  can  be  drawn  which  will 
bear  with  any  perceptible  weight  on  the  question  of  church  go- 
wmHient.  Every  reader  is  aware,  that  Blondell,Selden,  Baxter, 
and  other  non-conformists,  in  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  ima- 
gined that  they  could  discover  in  the  scheme  of  administration 
said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Abbot  of  lona,  a  warrant,  or  at 
least  some  degree  of  countenance,  for  the  system  of  ecclesiastical 
rale  to  which  themselves  were  attached.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lsher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  endeavoured, 
in  their  several  works,  to  expose  the  futility  of  conclusions 
foonded  neither  on  established  facts  nor  authentic  records,  but  on 
the  fictions  of  authors  the  earliest  of  whom  did  not  exist  till  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  period  to  which  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  his  narrative  refers.  No  one  of  them,  in  short,  ap- 
pean  to  have  had  any  groundwork  for  his  details  except  the 
uneertnin  traditions  of  his  age,  and  no  check  on  his  statements 
bejFond  the  dreams  of  his  credulous  contemporaries. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  term  Culdee  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  order  of  religious  men  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  appear  to  have  introduced  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  the  obligations  of  celibacy  and  retirement 
bom  the  world ;  and  as  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that 
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the  individuals  in  relation  to  whom  it  was  used  had  devoted  them- 
selve.s  to  the  service  of  God,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  cells,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  respecting 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  rule  or  institution.  They  were,  as 
far  as  antiquaries  can  discover,  the  first  order  of  monks  that  set- 
tled in  the  British  isles ;  and  wherever  the  Celtic  language  was 
used,  the  name  of  Culdee  was  given  to  every  one  who^  relinquish- 
ing the  temporal  pursuits  of  life,  joined  the  holy  brotherhood  for 
the  purposes  of  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

Nor  will  any  one  question  the  probability  that,  as  the  Irish 
and  Scots  were  taught  by  missionaries  from  Rome,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Ninian,  Palladius,  and  St.  Patrick,  there  would  be 
the  most  entire  unanimity  among  the  converts,  in  that  illiterate 
and  uninquiring  age,  respecting  the  things  they  were  desired  to 
believe,  and  the  usages  they  were  commanded  to  observe.  Be« 
sides,  in  Irelaud,  whence  Columba  had  his  origin,  every  thing 
ecclesiastical  is  understood  to  have  been  established  on  the 
Romish  model ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  had  adopted  any  other  rule,  with  regard  to  faith  and 
discipline,  than  that  which  was  held  by  his  countrymen  at  large. 

But  the  ritual  of  those  monks,  and  their  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship,  are  matters  of  inferior  import  when  compared  with 
the  scheme  of  a  church  polity  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
afforded  an  example.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Culdees 
first  present  themselves  to  our  notice  on  the  page  of  authentic 
history  in  the  attitude  of  maintaining  their  right  to  elect  the 
bishops  in  the  several  sees  where  they  had  their  convents,  it  must 
appear  surprising  that  their  practice  as  churchmen  should  ever 
have  been  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  epis- 
copal government,  l^hat  inference,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  strength- 
ened by  a  remark  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
that  the  monastery  of  lona  had  for  its  governor  a  Presbyter- 
Abbot,  to  whose  authority,  by  an  unwonted  constitution,  the 
whole  province,  and  also  the  bishops  themselves,  were  bound  to 
be  subject,  after  the  example  of  their  first  teacher,  who  was  not 
a  bishop,  but  a  presbyter  and  monk.  It  is  mentioned,  too,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  historian,  that,  when  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  sent  to  lona  for  a  bishop  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  council  of  seniors  or  presby- 
ters elected  Aidan,  one  of  their  own  number,  who  was  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  episcopate,  and  having  ordained  him,  sent  him  forth 
to  preach.  From  this  statement,  interpreted  on  the  foot  of  the 
letter,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  practice  of  other  monas- 
teries at  the  same  period.  Dr.  Reid  derives  the  opinion,  that 
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AidiOy  ihe  first  bishop  of  Northumbrian  under  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
must  have  received  presbyterial  ordination. 

Viewed  on  the  narrow  ground  now  described,  the  conclusion  no 
doubt  has  a  plausible  aspect.  Still  the  least  reflecting  reader 
must  be  disposed  to  inquire  why  the  monks  of  lona  should  have 
given  the  name  of  bishop  to  the  brother  whom  they  elected  and 
MTot  forth  ;  and  why  they  should  have  gone  through  the  form  of 
declaring  him  worthy  of  the  episcopate.  It  is  manifest,  even  from 
the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  that  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter 
did  Dot  in  those  days  mean  the  same  thing ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  learned  historian  was  not  ignorant  of  the  distinction  implied 
in  these  terms.  How,  then,  upon  the  principles  which  Bede  is 
supposed  to  recognize,  could  it  be  said  that  a  college  of  pres- 
byters at  once  elected  and  consecrated  one  of  their  own  body  a 
bishop? 

There  is  only  one  way  of  restoring  consistency  to  the  narrative, 
and  of  explaining  at  the  same  the  occurrence  recorded  by  the 
annalist,  which  is,  to  conclude  that  the  bishop  attached  to  the 
mooaatery,  and  who  in  certain  respects  was  subordinate  to  the 
abbot,  was  employed  to  consecrate  or  ordain  the  episcopal  mis- 
sionaries who  were  sent  into  the  dominions  of  Oswald.  This  is 
the  view  which  Lloyd,  and  most  other  writers  on  the  same  side, 
have  adopted ;  and,  in  our  estimation,  it  may  be  supported  with 
such  a  degree  of  evidence  as  will  satisfy  all  who  have  not  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  truth  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  system. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  customary  in  other  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  at  the  very  period,  too,  when  the  Columban 
establishment  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  to  have  bishops  either 
actually  in  monasteries  or  specially  attached  to  them  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  performing  those  official  duties  to  which  clergymen 
of  a  lower  order  were  not  held  competent,  and,  in  particular,  the 
duly  of  ordaining  young  men,  when  duly  qualified,  to  the  service 
of  the  holy  ministry.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Church,  monastic 
establishments  were  at  once  the  schools  and  the  colleges  in  which 
tbc  clergy  received  their  education ;  and  as  religion  and  learning 
were  thought  to  be  very  much  advanced  by  the  discipline  of  con- 
vents, the  monks  were  greatly  encouraged.  So  numerous  and 
important,  indeed,  were  the  privileges  allowed  to  them  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  age,  that  they  were,  in  a  manner,  wholly  free  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  some  monasteries  of  the  western 
Church,  they  were  for  a  while  so  entirely  exempted,  that  the  bishop 
ui  whose  diocese  they  were  had  no  control  over  them,  and  had 
BO  right  to  enter  their  gates  except  when  they  were  pleased  to 
solicit  his  assistance.  In  the  African  establishments,  about  the 
year  500,  the  inmates  might  choose  what  bishop  they  pleased  in 
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the  whole  province,  to  ordain  and  perform  other  episcopal  acts. 
It  appears  that  whomsoever  they  selected  for  these  ends,  they 
were  bound  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  at  his  death  they 
might  employ  either  his  successor  or  any  one  else,  for  they 
pleaded  that  they  were  not  under  any  bishop  out  of  duty*  but  of 
choice,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  who  was  their  pri- 
mate* At  a  later  period  they  were  confined  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  so  that  he,  and  no  other,  was  entitled  to  ordain,  confirm, 
and  consecrate  new  oratories. 

It  was  determined  by  the  authority  of  regular  councils,  in 
France  and  Spain,  that  none  should  be  ordained  in  any  monastery 
except  by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  was  situated;  but  still 
such  a  solemnity  could  not  be  performed  without  the  desire,  or,  at 
least,  the  consent  of  the  abbot.  We  find,  besides,  that  in  the 
greater  monasteries  there  was  a  resident  bishop,  elected  by  the 
abbots  and  monks,  and  consecrated  by  the  comprovincial  prelates, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  episcopal  offices  when  necessary. 
Of  this  kind,  says  Lloyd,  we  have  examples  at  St.  Martin's,  near 
Tours,  and  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  which  had 
such  bishops  in  them  from  ancient  times ;  and  we  have  an  account 
of  their  successions  for  some  ages.  The  like,  remarks  Usher,  we 
have  of  the  bishops  that  were  in  St.  Columba's  monastery  at  Iona« 
of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the  Ulster  Annals.* 

These  facts  prove  incontestibly  that  the  ordinations  in  mo- 
nasteries were  performed  by  bishops,  either  belonging  to  those 
establishments  themselves,  or  chosen  by  the  abbots,  with  the  view 
to  such  sacred  offices.  It  is  proved  that  councils  were  held  to  fix 
the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  bishops  and  the  mo- 
nasteries in  which  they  were  invited  to  act.  The  superior  and  his 
monks,  who,  it  is  obvious,  were  the  best  judges  of  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  those  under  their  care,  pointed  out,  from 
time  to  time,  the  persons  who  were  to  be  ordained ;  and  then,  the 
bishop,  whose  services  were  appropriated  to  the  particulai*  con* 
vent,  proceeded  to  the  act  of  ondination,  and  gave  to  the  several 
candidates  for  the  deaconate  or  priesthood,  as  it  might  happen, 
authority  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish — the  subject  more  properly 
before  us — we  may  use  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  remarks,  **  Our  adversaries  would  have  it  that  the  abbot  and 
**  his  senior  monks  did  ordain  those  who  were  sent  out  of  their 
**  monastery,  and  that  not  only  into  the  lower  orders,  but  into  the 
**  order  of  bishops,  as  they  show  us  in  the  example  of  Aidan  and 

*  History  of  tbe  Government  of  the  Churcli,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
wbea  they  first  received  the  Christiiin  Religion.  By  William  Uoyd,  D.D.,  Biahop  of 
Worcester,  p.  163.    Vnher,  De  fVtmofd.  p.  7ai. 
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**  his  saccessors.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  I  dare 
^  challenge  our  adversaries  to  show  any  instance  vihen  the  abbots 
^  and  monks,  without  a  bishop  among  them,  ordained  so  much  as 
"  one  single  Presbyter.  I  shall  show,  on  the  contrary,  by  many 
*'  instances,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  orders  conferred  in  the 
"  monasteries,  (without  which  there  could  be  no  administration  of 
'*  sacraments,)  so  bishops  were  held  necessary  on  this  very  ac- 
"  count,  that  they  might  confer  orders  on  those  that  were  judged 
"  fit  to  be  ordained  in  the  monasteries." 

Bot  it  is  clear,  from  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  sent  into 
Northutnberlandi  that  they  were  invested  with  the  office  of  a 
bbbop,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually  understood 
in  oor  own  times.  Bede  says,  *'  Aidan  was  sent  forth  from  Hy,  or 
loooLy  to  convert  the  Angles,  having  received  the  episcopate  ;  that 
be  cboBe  the  place  of  his  episcopal  see  in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfam ; 
thit  there  he  was  with  his  clergy ;  and  there  was  the  abbot  and 
his  monks,  who  all  belonged  to  the  care  of  the  bishop."  For  his 
clergy  be  bad  divers  persons  who  came  with  him  from  lona,  of 
whom  one  was  called  presbyter  suusy  and  one  or  two  clerici  sui, 
in  King  Alfred's  translation.  Besides  these  there  were  many 
Presbyters  who  came  out  of  Ireland,  who  preached  and  baptized ; 
and  so  churches  were  built  in  many  places  throughout  his  diocese. 
He  was,  moreover,  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  prelates  who 
had  been  sent  from  Rome ;  he  was  even,  continues  fiede,  "  de- 
servedly beloved  by  them,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  and 
accordingly  after  his  death  lie  was  accounted  a  Saint  by  tliem  of 
the  Romish  communion.'* 

Aidan  was  succeeded  in  the  episcopal  duties  by  Finan,  who, 
we  are  informed  by  the  monk  of  Wearmonth,  having  baptized 
Peada,  the  King  of  the  Middle  Angles,  with  all  his  court,  he  gave 
him  four  priests,  one  Scotch,  and  three  English,  to  instruct  and 
baptize  his  people.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Sigebert,  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  with  his  friends,  was  baptised  by  the  same  bishop, 
aod  received  at  the  same  time  two  priests  to  extend  the  Gospel 
among  his  people.  One  of  these  priests,  whose  name  was  Cedd, 
having,  vrith  the  assistance  of  his  colleagne,  gathered  together  « 
great  Church  to  the  Lord,  returned  to  the  Bishop  at  Lindisfarn 
to  inform  him  of  their  remarkable  success  in  the  work  of  evangeliz- 
iog  the  Saxons ;  and  with  this  account  Finan  was  so  much  gratified 
that,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  pious  objects  with  still  greater 
ad^ntage,  he  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopal  order.  Seeing 
his  success,  remarks  Bede,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and 
hafiug  called  to  him  two  other  bishops  for  the  ministry  of  ordi- 
nal, he  made  him  bbfaop  over  the  nation  of  the  East  Angles. 
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The  historian  adds,  that  Cedd,  having  received  the  degree  of  the 
episcopate,  returned  to  the  province^  and  with  greater  authority 
fulfilled  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  erected  churches  in  dif- 
ferent places,  ordained  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  might  assist 
him  in  the  word  of  faith  and  ministry  of  baptism.* 

We  have  followed  out  these  details  with  die  view  of  supplying 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  "  pres- 
byterial  order  of  tlie  Culdees,"  joined  to  several  points  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  in  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  clearly  indicates 
its  opposition  to  the  papal  system.  True  it  is,  that  the  pope  did 
not,  without  much  difficulty,  succeed  in  establishing  his  authority, 
as  universal  bishop,  among  the  old  British  and  Celtic  commu* 
nities.  Not  only  did  they  question  his  right  to  such  domioioo, 
they  also  resisted  the  encroachment  of  bis  agents,  even  when 
armed  with  the  secular  power.  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
being  remote  from  the  centre  of  that  influence  which  was  esta- 
blished in  Kent  by  Augustin,  tiie  Romish  missionary,  despised  the 
mandates  and  repelled  the  overtures  employed  witli  the  view  of 
claiming  their  obedience  and  securing  their  submission.  But  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  their  several  Churches,  and  the 
tenets  which  composed  their  creeds,  they  differed  not  in  any  es- 
sential point  from  the  Italian  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  true  that  the  precise  computation,  according  to  which  the 
festival  of  Easter  ought  to  be  kept,  was  not  yet  fully  determined 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  isles ;  the  use  of  chrism  in  baptism  was 
not  everywhere  observed ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  seriously 
questioned,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  apostolical  authority  as  on 
that  of  discipline ;  and  a  violent  schism  prevailed  among  the  in- 
digenous priests,  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  tonsure,  or  shaving  of 
the  head,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  disposed  to  claim  an  un- 
bounded freedom.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  too,  among  the 
laity,  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  interesting  rite 
of  confirmation,  had  fallen  into  a  very  general  neglect  among  the 
Irish,  whom  one  of  their  prelates  in  the  twelfth  century  described 
as  no  better  than  '*  brute  beasts.'' 

In  a  word,  it  will  appear  to  every  unbiassed  inquirer  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  that  the  ancient  Hibernians 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  diocesan  episcopacy ;  that  they 
believed  in  purgatory,  whence,  they  thought,  souls  might  be  de- 
livered before  the  day  of  judgment  by  the  prayers  and  fastings  of 
the  living ;  that  they  practised,  though  not  without  occasional  in- 
terruption, the  duty  of  private  confession;  that  they  showed  a 
veneration  for  relics,  and  imagined  that  miracles  were  performed 

•  Bed.HitMJb.iii.ctl. 
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by  netns  of  them  ;  that  they  consecrated  Churches,  and  for  this 
end  used  holy  water,  by  which  they  believed  that  diseases  might 
abo  be  cared ;  that  they  observed  Licnt  and  all  the  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  throughout  the  year ;  that  they  used  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  attributed  much  value  to  a  bishop's  blessing,  had  mo- 
nasteries, and  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  monks.  Finally,  they 
bowed  the  knee  when  they  entered  a  consecrated  place  of  worship, 
made  use  of  holy  oil  for  various  purposes,  followed  unwritten 
traditions,  and  performed  divine  worship  according  to  the  forms 
of  a  liturgy. 

No  attempt,  therefore,  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  establish 
bj  historical  proof  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
Presbyterians,  or  that  their  opinions  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
wage  were  different  from  those  of  the  western  Church  at  large, 
daring  the  same  period.  In  a  recent  history  of  Ireland  it  is  re- 
narked,  that  "  an  attempt  has  been  made,  enforced  by  the  learn- 
"  ii^  of  the  admirable  Usher,  to  prove  that  the  Church  founded 
'*  by  St  Patrick  in  Ireland  held  itself  independent  of  Rome,  and 
"  on  most  of  the  leading  points  of  Christian  doctrines  professed 
**  the  opinions  maintained  at  present  by  Protestants.  But  rarely, 
"  even  in  the  warfare  of  religious  controversy,  has  there  been 
"  hazarded  an  assertion  so  little  grounded  upon  fact.  In  addition 
^  to  the  original  link  formed  with  Rome,  from  her  having  ap- 
**  pointed  the  first  Irish  missionaries,  we  find,  in  a  canon  of  one  of 
"  the  earliest  synods  held  in  Ireland,  a  clear  acknowledgment  of 
"  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  Nor  was  this  recognition 
**  confined  merely  to  words ;  as  on  the  very  first  serious  occasion 
"  of  controversy  which  presented  itself — the  dispute  relative  to 
"  die  time  of  celebrating  Easter — ^it  was  resolved,  conformably 
**  to  the  words  of  the  canon,  that  *  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  head  of  cities ;'  and  a  deputation  being  accordingly 
despatched  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  the  Roman  practice  on 
"  this  point  was  ascertained  and  adopted.'** 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  observances 
taught  by  the  earliest  Christian  preachers  in  Ireland,  we  have,  says 
the  same  author,  both  in  the  accounts  of  their  devotional  prac- 
tices and  in  their  writings  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  ample 
information.  '*  That  they  celebrated  mass  under  the  ancient  tra- 
"ditbnal  names  of  the  Holy  Mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
**  Sacrifice  of  Salvation,  and  the  Immolation  of  the  Host,  is  ad- 
**  mitted  by  Usher  himself.  But  he  might  have  found  language 
**  even  still  stronger  employed  by  them  to  express  the  mystery 
"  their  faith  acknowledged  in  that  rite.  The  ancient  practice  of 
**  ofiering  up  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  belief  of  a  middle 

*  Moore's  Hbtory  of  Ireland,  ▼ol.  1,  p.  tST. 
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*'  state  of  existence,  after  this  life^  upon  wiiicb  that  practice  is 
''  founded,  formed  also  parts  of  their  creed;  though  of  the  loca- 
"  I'lty  of  the  purgatorial  firei  their  notions  were,  like  those  of  the 
''  ancient  fathers,  vague  and  undefined.  The  only  point,  indeed, 
"  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline — ami  under  this  latter  bead  alone 
"  the  exception  falls — ^in  which  the  least  difference  of  any  oio- 
"  nient  can  be  detected  between  the  religion  professed  by  the 
"  first  Irish  Christians  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  the  present 
"  day,  is  with  rcipect  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which,  as 
"  appears  fvoOi  the  same  sources  of  evidence  that  have  furnished 
''  all  the  Ibregoing  proofs,  was,  though  certainly  not  approved  of, 
'*  yet  permitted  and  practised.  Resides  a  number  of  incidental 
**  proofs  of  this  fact,  the  sixth  c^non  of  the  Synod,  attributed  to 
^  St.  Patrick,  enjoins  that  the  '  clerk's  wife  shall  not  walk  out 
"  without  having  ner  head  veiled.'  " 

The  conclusions  now  quoted  may  be,  in  some  respects,  too 
general,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Christians  in  the  British  Isles  em* 
braced  the  doctrines  and  adopted  the  usages  of  the  body  from 
which  they  had  received  the  first  principles  of  our  holy  faith ;  and 
as  there  is  in  ecclesiastical  history  the  most  unimpeachable  proof 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Church  was  episcopal,  it  follows  that 
the  dergy  among  the  ancient  Irish  could  be  Presbyterians.  Nen- 
oius,  one  of  our  oldest  writers,  narrates  that  at  tlie  beginning  St. 
Patrick  founded  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  and  or- 
dained three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  beskies  three  thou- 
sand presbyters ;  a  notice  which,  though  it  may  appear  to  have  a 
hyperbolical  air,  precludes  tlie  notion  that  their  constitution  was 
anti-prelatical. 

Dr.  Reid,  overlooking  or  despising  the  authority  of  ancient 
annals,  maintains  that  it  was  not  till  the  12th  century,  when  die 
island  was  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,  that  the  Roman  doctrines  and  usages  were  fully  ad- 
mitted into  Ireland.  Adrian  IV.,  who  at  that  period  wore  the  tiara, 
is  represented  as  conferring  upon  the  £n^lish  sovereign  a  grant 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  express  condition  of  his  reducing  it 
to  an  unqualified  subjection  to  the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  to 
an  entire  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Italian  Church.  At 
that  epoch,  and  not  before,  he  argues,  "  all  opposition  to  popish 
innovation  was  silenced ;  the  Irish  Church  was  completely  assi- 
niilated  in  doctrine  and  discipline  to  that  of  Romej  every  re* 
maining  trace  of  its  primitive  purity  and  independence  was  ob- 
literated ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Ireland  presented  the 
same  religious  aspect  as  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe." 
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It  is  amating  to  perceive  to  what  extent  a  strong  prepossession 
in  the  mind  of  an  author  leads  him  to  pervert  the  clearest  records. 
Mr.  Moore  seea  every  where  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
power  of  Rome  was  established  all  over  Ireland  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  that  the  rites  approved  by  the  successor  of 
Sl  Peter  were  followed  with  the  most  dutiful  submission  in  every 
church  and  monastery,  from  Dublin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  can  perceive  no  evidence  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  see,  or  the  ceremonies  which  distinguish  the 
Catholic  worship,  had  obtained  an  assured  footing  in  the  provinces 
converted  by  St.  Patrick  until  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  age. 
The  former,  perhaps,  sees  more  than  a  less  partial  writer  could 
possibly  discover  in  any  authentic  document  now  existing ;  the 
btter  perceives  nothing,  because  he  has  determined  not  to  open 
bis  eyes,  or  rather,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  use  the  eyes  of  others 
whom  prejudice  had  blinded.  That  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  the 
lixth  ceotuiy  differed  in  some  points  of  discipline  and  order  from 
ihe  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  is  plain  from  the  dis* 
pates  respecting  the  time  of  Easter  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure ; 
bot  that  they  agreed  in  all  essential  points  of  doctrine  is  equally 
plain  from  the  history  of  those  very  disputes,  from  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  from 
the  easy  amalgamation  of  their  rules  with  those  of  the  conti- 
nental monks.* 

The  state  of  tlie  Irish  Church,  however,  both  before  and  after 
the  Conquest,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  During  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  the  country  was  exposed  to  die  invasions  of 
the  Northmen,  who  directed  their  fury  against  the  clergy,  whose 
comparative  wealth  excited  their  avarice.  On  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity, the  possessions,  and  even  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
sacred  order,  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  were  more  able  to 
protect  them  ;  and  in  many  instances  were  retained,  according  to 
ihe  custom  of  tanistry,  by  the  members  of  the  same  family  for 
several  generations.  This  was  the  fate  even  of  the  Church  of 
Annagb,  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ireland.  During 
the  lapse  of  almost  two  centuries  it  was  occupied  by  individuals 
of  the  same  lineage,  fifteen  of  whom  succeeded  to  it  without  in- 
terruption* Of  these  only  six  were  clergymen ;  the  rest  were  lay 
chieftains  who,  though  they  did  not  presume  to  execute  the  episco- 

*  Li^vd,  fol.  U.  p.  357.  "  Tboogb  the  raoderns  tell  at  duit  Ibej  did  not  admit 
iiip  Mpmucj  of  Che  popes,  no  tach  information  is  contained  in  any  ancient  writer. 
Fran  Bede  we  iocidentallv  learn  that  on  points  of  difficult?  they  were  accustomed  to 
consolt  the  Roman  Chorcb  (Hist.  ii.  19),  <^nd  to  submit  to  its  decisions  (Hist.  iii.  5). 
Camnin  (be  wrote  in  630)  in  his  letter  to  Segienus  says  that  to  obtain  the  judgment 
flC  the  holy  aec,  mtiifliiif  9«m  uommm  taplMlM  atff,  veka  mUm  ad  twtrem. 
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pal  functions,  emoyed  together  with  the  title,  the  emoluments  of 
the  bishopric.  It  was  to  this  prostitution  of  the  arcbiepiscopal 
authority  that  Bernard  attributed  the  want  of  canonical  discipline 
among  the  clergy,  and  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  supersti- 
tion among  the  people.  To  remedy  such  evils,  the  popes,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  invasion,  employed  the  zeal  of 
foreign  as  well  as  of  native  legates ;  and  Giraldus  bears  a  willing 
testimony  to  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  witli  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted.  But  while  he  praises  their  devotion,  conti- 
nency  and  personal  virtues,  he  justly  complains  that,  living  in 
communities  under  the  eye  of  their  bishop  and  abbot,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  monastic  profession  and 
neglected  the  principal  office  of  clergymen,  the  duty  of  instructing 
the  ignorance  and  reproving  the  vices  of  the  people** 

The  conquest  by  Henry  II.  did  not  improve  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  The  jealousy  of  the  English 
court,  who  wished  to  exterminate  the  native  tongue,  prevented 
those  means  of  improvement  which  the  government  of  a  people 
comparatively  enlightened  could  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  sup- 
ply. The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  were  not  extended  to  the 
Irish  language  till  after  the  Reformation.  We  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  that 

*<  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  did  not  display  itself  in  Ireland  so 
early  as  in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  The  turbulent  and  distracted 
state  of  the  island,  its  limited  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more 
civilized  countries  of  Europe,  and  its  want  of  colleges  and  schools,  were 
all  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in  science 
or  religion.  The  ancient  faith,  consecrated  by  time  and  defended  by 
power,  maintained  an  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  natives;  while  the  English  settlers  of  the  same  faith, 
being  chiefly  intent  on  extending  their  conquests,  were  equally  indis- 
posed to  indulge  in  controversy.  A  profound  silence,  therefore,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  universally  prevailed.  While  the  most  important 
controversies  were  everywhere  agitating  the  Romish  church  to  its  centre, 
Ireland  alone  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  was  involved  in  the  stillness  of 
death.  Here,  there  were  no  external  circumstances  to  provoke  or  che- 
rish a  spirit  of  inquiry.  There  was  no  political  opposition  to  the  tem- 
poral encroachments  of  the  Pope  to  pave  the  way  as  in  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  for  overturning  his  spiritual  domination.  There  were  no 
'extraordinary  exactions  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  people,  long  ha- 
bituated to  the  most  grievous  oppression.  There  were  no  educated 
nobles  to  encourage  inquiry,  or  patronize  opposition  to  the  ambitious 
claims  of  the  priesthood.  Nor  were  there  any  poets  to  expose  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  ridicule  and  satire,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  men  to  their  venauty  and  corruption.     We  accordingly  find  not 

*  Gireld.  p.  745,  qooted  by  Lingard. 
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bere  loy  of  those  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  discernible  in  the  sup<^ 
pressioo  of  books  and  the  punishment  of  heretics,  in  the  increased  vigi- 
Uoce  of  the  priests  and  enactments  against  free  inquiry,  which,  in  other 
coantries,  both  indicated  and  hastened  the  progress  of  the  truth.** — Vol. 
1.  p.  19. 

lo  a  word,  it  has  all  along  been  the  great  misfortune  of  Ireland 
to  faaTc  had  institutions  forced  upon  her,  before  she  was  prepared 
for  them.  Attached  to  England  as  a  dependency,  but  not  fully 
united  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire,  she  usually 
pulled  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  general  movement. 
Hie  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  not  asked  by  the  Irish^ 
but  pressed  upon  them ;  and  as  they  were  offered  by  a  hand  whose 
benefactions  had  in  most  cases  been  urged  by  the  terror  of  the 
sword,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  were  not  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  first  protestant  prelate  was  George  Brown,  who  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  month  of  March  1535. 
Charged  with  the  royal  commission  he  hastened  to  his  diocese; 
and  in  a  conference  with  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  laid  before  them  his  instructions  and  required  them  to  ac- 
knowledge his  majesty's  supremacy.  This  proposal  met  with  the 
prompt  and  decided  opposition  of  Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  defended  with  vigour  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  con- 
cluded by  pronouncing  a  curse  on  all  who  should  dare  to  own  the 
heretical  monarch  as  head  of  the  Church.  But  a  parliament, 
which  met  the  following  year,  realized  all  the  wishes  of  the  mo-> 
naicb,  so  far  as  such  objects  could  be  accomplished  by  legislative 
enactments.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  island  where  English 
power  predominated,  public  opposition  was  silenced  in  the  midst 
of  great  secret  discontent ;  while  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  became  at 
once  more  zealous  and  more  devoted  to  her  cause. 

The  archbishop  found  it  more  easy  to  purify  his  cathedral  from 
images  and  relics  than  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
their  attachment  to  ancient  tenets  and  usages.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Cromwell  he  says, "  This  island  hath  been  for  a  long  time 
^  held  in  ignorance  by  the  Roman  orders;  and  as  for  their  secular 
'*  ofders  they  be  in  a  manner  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not 
**  able  to  say  mass  or  pronounce  the  words,  thev  not  knowing 
*'  what  they  themselves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue.'  On  another 
occasion  he  repeats, "  The  people  of  this  land  be  zealous,  yet 
**  blind  and  unknowing,  most  of  the  clergy  being  ignorant,  and 

not  beingable  to  speak  right  words  in  the  mass  or  liturgy,  as 

not  being  skilled  in  the  Latin  grammar,  so  that  a  bird  may 
"  be  taught  to  speak  with  as  much  sense  as  several  of  them  do  in 

no.  XLV. — JAN.  1838.  M 
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'*  this  country.  The  Romish  reliques  and  images  of  both  roj  catfae- 
*'  drals  in  Dublin  took  off  the  common  people  from  the  true  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  prior  and  the  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  their 
gain  that  they  heed  not  my  words.  Therefore  send  in  your  lord- 
ship's next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chide  to  them  and 
th^ir  canons,  that  they  might  be  removed.  Let  the  order  be 
^  that  the  chief  governors  may  assist  me  in  it." 

In  such  circumstances  no  success  could  be  expected,  and  no 
serious  effort  was  made  to  attain  it.  The  seed  was  thrown  on 
the  highway  or  the  rock,  and  was  either  trodden  down  or  withered 
away.  There  was  no  leaven  in  the  lump  to  excite  the  slightest 
fermentation,  and  of  course,  it  remained  unchanged.  The  great 
body  of  the  Irish  people  were  not  only  quite  unprepared  for  the 
meditated  change,  they  were  also  strongly  predisposed  against  it. 
The  strong  hand  of  power  could  indeed  dissolve  the  monasteries 
and  disperse  the  monks  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  English 
pale,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  growing  attachment  to  a  perse- 
cuted religion,  nor  hinder  the  formation  of  new  convents  in  the  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Reformation  made  no  pro- 
gress in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  latter  years  of  Edward  VI.  witnessed  a  slow  advance  to- 
wards improvement  both  in  doctrine  and  worship ;  but  the  acces- 
sion of  his  sister  Mary,  while  it  discouraged  the  new  professors, 
held  out  many  strong  inducements  to  the  adherents  of  the  older 
form  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  what  they  naturally  re- 
garded as  profane  novelties.  Under  her  sway  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  religion  was  formally  restored  by  parliament,  and  the  sii- 

?remacy  of  the  Pope  again  every  where  acknowledged.  The 
VotestantSy  being  still  few  in  number,  were  not  annoyed  by  the 
dominant  party ;  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  civil  rulers,  having  been  appointed  during  the 
preceding  reign,  had  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  reformed  in- 
terest. We  are  indeed  assured  that  measures  were  about  to  be 
adopted  for  introducing  the  pains  and  penalties  which  charac- 
terized the  government  of  Mary  in  England,  for, 

**  In  the  month  of  October,  1558,  Dr.  ColCf  Romish  dean  of  St.  Paurs, 
was  dispatched  with  a  commission  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Fitzwalter,  au- 
thorizing him  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
Protestants  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  dean  having  arrived  at  Chester, 
was  waited  on  by  the  mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  with  exultation  his 
commission,  and  boasted  of  the  severities  which  it  would  be  the  means 
of  inflicting  on  the  heretics  in  Ireland.  This  intelligence  alarmed  his 
hostess,  who  had  devout  protestapt  friends  concealed  in  Dublin.  Watch* 
ing  her  opportunity,  she  removed  the  commission  out  of  the  box  in 
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Mdk  it  WM  dqiOBited,  and  tnbsittated  in  its  place  a  parcel  of  similar 
size.  Cole,  ignorant  of  this  exchange,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  having 
proeoled  himself  before  the  deputy  and  council,  he  explained  at  length 
the  pioos  intention  of  the  queen  in  support  of  the  Church,  and  concluded 
with  banding  his  box  to  the  secretary  that  the  commission  might  be 
fonaally  read.  But,  to  the  dismay  of  the  dean  and  the  surprise  of  the 
ooondl,  instead  of  the  commission,  the  box  contained  only  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  upwards.  The  deputy,  probably 
Dot  displeased  thai  he  was  so  unexpectedly  freed  from  the  invidious 
office  of  a  persecutor,  humorously  replied,  '  let  us  have  a  new  commis- 
fioD,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  shuffle  the  cards.'*'* 

No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  than  the  sanction 
of  law  was  again  withdrawn  from  the  Papists  and  bestowed  on  their 
rivals.  The  Scriptures  were  soon  afterwards  distributed  in  Dub- 
lio,  in  an  Eoglish  translation,  and  thereby  rendered  available  for 
iostruction  in  righteousness^  so  far  as  the  people  were  acquainted 
aitbthat  tongue.  But  with  respect  to  the  Prayer* Book,  a  rule, 
spparently  very  absurd,  was  enforced,  namely,  that  where  the 
minister,  and  of  course,  his  bearers,  did  not  understand  English, 
tbe  public  service  should  be  performed,  not  in  the  Irish  language, 
Qoderstood  by  both  parties,  but  in  Latin,  which  was  equally  un- 
known to  either.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  singular  arrange- 
ment, though  they  may  have  no  weight  in  our  days,  were  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation ;  for  not  only  were  the  natives  accus- 
lomed  to  Latin  prayers,  but  their  dialect,  never  having  been  used 
in  literature,  could  not  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
tjpes.  It  bas  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times  to  re- 
duce the  Celtic  to  such  a  form  of  orthography  as  to  enable  even 
those  who  apeak  it  to  recognize  its  peculiar  sounds  when  indi- 
cated by  printed  symbols.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pierailing  error  on  both  sides  was  to  enforce  religion  on  the  mere 
ground  of  authority,  without  enlightening  the  mind  or  directing 
the  conscience :  and  the  reproach  implied  in  this  mode  of  proce- 
dore  falls  more  heavily  on  the  Protestants,  because  they  profess  a 
Ugber  respect  for  knowledge  and  for  the  lights  of  private  judg- 
ment. It  was,  moreover,  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  main 
points  of  contention  were  the  **  supremacy,"  and  the  images  of 
'aints.  Had  the  former  been  left  in  abeyance,  the  greater  part  of 
Ihe  clergy,  in  the  civilized  parts,  .would  have  conformed  to  the 
0^  shades  of  doctrine ;  and  had  the  latter  been  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  continued 
to  frequent  the  churches,  unconscious,  at  the  first,  of  any  change. 
In  short,  the  citadel  was  assaulted,  in  both  cases,  without  the 

*  Tbts  mccdolc  it  given  on  the  autbority  of  tfte  Hist.  Collections  of  tlie  Charch  in 
hdaod ;  bat  the  troth  of  it  is  doubted  by  Lelaiid. 
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precaution  of  regular  advauces,  or  the  means  of  securing  a  safe 
retreat. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  deputy, 
though  he  perceived  the  reluctance  with  which  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  were  admitted,  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  a  general 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  tender  to  them  the  new  oath  of 
supremacy.  As  most  of  the  bishops  had  been  merely  conformists 
to  Popery,  only  two  of  them  refused  to  comply.  One  of  these, 
Walsh  of  Meathy  not  only  declined  to  take  the  oath,  but  attacked 
with  violence  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  warning  his  clergy 
and  people  againsi  the  use  of  it.  For  this  contumacy  he  was  de- 
prived and  cast  into  prison.  Leverous  of  Kildare  also  rejected 
the  oath,  and  defended  his  refusal  principally  on  the  ground  of 
the  sovereign's  sex.  Being  asked  why  he  scrupled  at  an  obliga- 
tion already  taken  by  many  learned  and  illustrious  men,  he  replied 
that  "  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  derived  from  Christ — that 
"  since  he  thought  not  lit  to  confer  such  authority  on  the  Blessed 
"  Virgin  his  mother,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  he  would  dele- 
**  gate  supremacy  to  any  other  person  of  that  sex — that  St.  Paul 
''  had  forbidden  any  woman  to  speak  in  the  Church,  much  less  to 
*'  preside  and  rule  there — and  that  the  same  doctrine  was  maio- 
''  tained  by  Chrysostom  and  Tertullian/' 

It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
Church  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  Re- 
formation appears  to  have  made  progress  in  the  towns  and  places 
of  trade,  but  in  the  rural  parts  the  new  system  was  opposed,  neg- 
lected, or  altogether  unknown.  Several  Protestant  prelates  were 
murdered  from  time  to  time,  and  among  them  the  bishop  of 
Ossory,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  native  language.  The  evils  which  are  now  felt 
and  deplored  were  then  begun.  Every  lord-lieutenant  had  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  country ;  every  one  sug- 
gested remedies  ;  and  at  this  day  the  same  causes  of  derangement 
are  at  work,  and  the  same  melancholy  effects  are  produced.  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  have  both  left  their 
opinions  on  record ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  greater  facilities  for  inter- 
course with  the  lower  classes.  The  former  observes  that  these 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  civil  reformation, ''  some  course  of 
''  advancing  religion  indeed,  where  the  people  are  capable  thereof: 
"  as  the  sending  over  some  good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort 
''  which  are  vehement  and  zealous  preachers  and  not  scholastic, 
"  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns ;  endowing  them  with  some 
stipend  out  of  her  majesty's  revenues,  as  her  majesty  hath  most 
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"  religiously  and  graciously  done  in  Lancashire ;  and  the  recon- 
"tiouing  and  replenishing  the  college  begun  in  Dublin;  the 
"  placing  of  good  men  to  be  bishops  in  the  sees  there,  and  the 
"  taking  care  of  the  versions  of  Bibles,  and  catechismS|  and  other 
**  books  of  instruction  into  the  Irish  language ;  and  the  like  reli- 
"  gions  courses,  both  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding 
"of  scandal  and  unsatisfaction  here  by  the  show  of  toleration  of 
"  religion  in  some  parts  there.** 

Dr.  Reid  quotes  from  a  volume  of  public  records  in  Ireland  a 
communicatioD  by  a  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  y^ar  1 6 1 2,  which  proves 
that  the  state  of  the  country  then  was  not  much  different  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  "  As  for  the  poorer  sort,  some 
"  of  them  have  not  only  discovered  unto  me  privately  their  dislike 
**  of  popery  and  the  mass,  in  regard  they  understand  not  what  is 
"  done  or  said  therein,  but  also  ground  under  the  burden  of  the 
*'  many  priests  in  respect  of  the  double  tithes  and  offerings,  the 
"  one  paid  by  them  unto  us,  and  the  other  unto  them.  Being 
"  then  demanded  of  me  why  they  did  not  forsake  the  mass  and 
"  come  to  our  Church,  their  answer  hath  been  (which  I  know  to 
"  be  true  in  some)  that  if  they  should  be  of  our  religion  no  popish 
"  merchant  would  employ  them  being  sailors,  no  popish  landlord 
"would  let  them  any  lauds  being  husbandmen,  nor  let  them 
"houses  in  tenantry  being  artificers;  and  therefore  they  must 
''  either  starve  or  do  as  they  do.  As  for  the  gentlemen  and  those 
"  of  the  richer  sort,  I  have  always  found  them  very  obstinate, 
"which  hath  proceeded  from  the  priests  resorting  unto  their 
"  houses  and  company,  and  continual  hammering  of  them  upon 
*^  their  superstitious  anvil." 

The  presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  had  its  origin  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  The  several  rebellions  under  Tyrone,  Tyr- 
conoell,  and  O'Dogherty,  led  to  extensive  forfeitures  in  the  north- 
ern provinces ;  and  hence,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  king  found 
at  his  disposal  nearly  six  entire  counties.  To  establish  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  the  island,  he  resolved  to  plant 
it  with  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland  ;  who  carrying  thither 
their  reformed  principles  and  industrious  habits,  would,  he  ex- 
pected, at  once  improve  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  disseminate 
the  seeds  of  Gospel  truth.  In  l6lO  this  scheme  was  found  to 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Scot 
land,  as  well  as  to  the  enterprisins  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  principal  part  of  the  settlers  m  Ulster  came  from  that  king- 
dom. The  north-eastern  section  of  the  province  was  first  occu- 
pied by  them,  whence  they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the 
remoter  districts;  and  the  south-western  division  was  chieHy 
panted  by  the  English,  between  whom  and  their  neighbours  there 
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existed  the  most  friendly  feelings.  The  decayed  cities  were  now 
replenished  with  inhabitants;  the  lands  were  cleared  from  the 
encumbrance  of  superabundant  wood ;  towns  were  built  and  in-^ 
corporated  ;  and  in  every  quarter  ample  evidence  was  afforded  of 
the  peaceableness  and  industry  of  the  new  residents.  It  is  said 
that  the  king  had  a  **  natural  love  to  have  Ireland  planted  with 
ScotSy  as  being,  beside  their  loyalty,  of  a  middle  temper  be- 
tween the  English  tender  and  the  Irish  rode  breeding ;"  and  it 
is  added  that  the  marshiness  and  fogginess  of  this  island  was  still 
''  found  unwholesome  to  English  bodies,  more  tenderly  bred  and 
"  in  a  better  air/' 

Tlie  author  favours  his  readers  with  an  account  of  the  settle- 
ment, in  the  county  Down,  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Montgomery* 
from  Scotland,  for  which,  we  should  think,  these  distinguished 
families  will  not  be  particularly  grateful.  In  return  for  their 
interest  with  the  king,  whereby  they  saved  Con  O'Neill's  life,  thej 
ungenerously  robbed  the  unfortunate  Irishman  of  two-thirds  of 
his  estate.  To  use  the  words  of  the  original  author,  **  Con  has  his 
''  life^  and  a  third  part,  Montgomery  has  a  third  part,  and  Mr.  James 
*'  Hamilton  has  a  third  part.  They  are  both  made  knights;  but 
the  king's  pleasure  was  that  Montgomery  should  have  the  pre^ 
cedency,  being  not  only  a  gentleman  as  the  other  was,  but  an 
**  inheritor  under  him,  and  his  vassal  in  Scotland*  Besides,  he 
*'  perceived  that  Hamilton,  through  the  efficiency  of  wit  and 
**  friendship,  had  obtained  the  better  share  of  the  dividend.  For 
*'  besides  that  in  the  patent  he  engrossed  many  more  Church 
**  lands,  he  was  so  wise  as  to  take,  at  easy  terms,  endless  leases  of 
"  much  more  of  Con's  third  part,  and  from  oiher  despairing 
*'  Irishes,  than  Sir  Hugh  had  done."  These  worthies,  after  plun- 
dering the  oppressed  natives,  quarrelled  between  themselves;  but 
they  were  nevertheless,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  **  successful  pro- 
*'  moters  of  the  Scottish  plantation,  and  intimately  connected 
'^  with  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  the  presbyterian  Church  in 
«  Ulster." 

The  followers  of  these  titled  adventurers  seem  not  to  have 
occupied  an  enviable  position  in  respect  to  character  and  moral 
qualities.  ''  From  Scotland,"  says  a  contemporary,  **  and  from 
England  not  a  few ;  yet  all  of  them  generally  the  scum  of  both 
nations,  who  from  debt  or  breaking  or  fleeing  from  justice,  or 
**  seeking  shelter,  came  hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's 
''justice  in  a  land  where  there  was  nothing,  or  but  little  as  yet, 
**  of  the  fear  of  God.  And  in  a  few  years  there  flocked  such  a 
''  multitude  of  people  from  Scotland  that  these  northen  counties 
of  Down,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  8cc.  were  in  a  good  me9sure 
planted,  which  had  been  waste   before.      Yet  most  of  the 
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**  people  were  all  vQid  of  godUness,  who  seemed  rather  to 
^  iee  from  God  in  this  enterprise  than  to  follow  their  own 
**  aercj.  Yet  God  followed  them  wheo  they  fled  from  him* 
**  Albeit  at  first  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  they  cared  little 
**  for  any  Church,  so  God  seemed  to  care  as  little  for  them.  And 
**  ^riiy  at  this  time  the  whole  body  of  this  people  seemed  ripe 
"  for  the  manifestation,  in  a  great  degree,  either  of  God's  judg- 
**  ments  or  mercy.  For  their  carriage  made  them  to  be  abhorred 
**  at  home  in  their  native  land,  insomuch  that  *  going  for  Ireland* 
**  was  looked  on  as  a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person.  Yea 
"  it  was  turned  into  a  proverb ;  and  one  of  the  worst  expressions 
"  of  disdain  that  could  be  invented  was  to  tell  a  man  that '  Ire- 
"  land  would  be  his  hinder  end.'"  "  Although  amongst  those," 
sap  another,  V  whom  Divine  Providence  did  send  to  Ireland  there 
**  were  many  persons  eminent  for  birth,  education  and  parts,  yet 
**  the  most  part  were  such  as  either  poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or, 
**  at  the  best,  adventurers  seeking  of  better  accommodation,  had 
^  forced  thither;  so  that  the  security  and  thriving  of  religion  was 
"  little  seen  to  by  those  adventurers,  and  the  preachers  were 
"  generally  of  the  same  complexion  with  the  people."  But,  it  is 
addedy  ^  while  thus  it  was,  and  when  any  man  would  have  ex- 
"  pected  nothing  but  God's  judgment  to  have  followed  this  crew 
"  of  cinners,  behold  the  Lord  visited  them  in  admirable  mercy, 
**  the  like  whereof  had  not  been  anywhere  for  many  generations."* 
The  change  here  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
energetic  ministrations  of  an  enthusiastic  class  of  men  who  mi* 
grated  from  Scotland;  justifying  well  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  advised  the  sending  over  some  good  preachers, 
especially  of  that  sort  which  are  vehement  and  zealous  and  not 
scholastic.  From  the  description  of  their  character,  as  here  given, 
we  see  little  to  praise  in  them,  either  witb  respect  to  sense  or  honesty* 
Nay,  one  of  them,  Glendinning,  appears  to  have  been  positively 
mad.  He  bad  some  sparkles  of  good  inclination  in  him,  yet  was 
be  Amod  not  solid,  but  weak,  and  not  fitted  for  a  public  place* 

**  He  was  a  man  who  never  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  wise  assem- 
bly of  ministers,  nor  sent  to  begin  a  reformation  in  this  land.  For  be 
was  little  better  than  distracted ;  yea,  afterwards  did  actually  become 
10.  Yet  this  was  the  Lord's  choice  to  begin  with  him  the  admirable 
WDik  of  God ;  which  I  mention  on  purpose  that  all  men  may  see  how  the 
glofy  is  only  tbe  Lord's  in  making  a  holy  nation  in  this  profane  land, 
sad  that  it  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  nor  by  man's  wisdom,  hot 
by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord.  At  Oldstone  God  made  use  of  him  to 
swaken  the  consciences  of  a  lewd  and  secure  people  thereabouts.     For 

*  MS.'hbtory  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Stewart,  minister  of  Donagliadee,  1645,  and 
life  «r  Blur,  Uitli  quoted  by  l>r.  Reid. 
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seeing  the  great  lewdness  and  ungodly  sinfulness  of  tbe  peoplcj  he 
preached  to  them  nothing  bat  law- wrath,  and  tbe  terrors  of  God  for  sin. 
And  in  very  deed  for  this  only  was  he  fitted,  for  hardly  could  he  preach 
any  other  thing.'* 

But  this  ardent  preacher  was  not  above  those  feelings  of  jea* 
lousy  which  cling  so  closely  to  poor  human  nature.  For  not 
being  invited  by  his  brethren  '*  to  bear  a  part  iu  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, he  became  so  emulous  that,  to  preserve  popular  applause, 
he  watched  and  fasted  wonderfully-  Afterwards  he  was  smitten 
with  a  number  of  erroneous  and  enthusiastic  opinions — and  em- 
bracing one  error  after  another,  he  set  out  at  last  on  a  visit  to  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia." 

There  is  mention  made  of  a  deaf  man  *'  who  would  weep  at 
sermons ;"  and  by  such  signs  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  understood  that  he  would  express  many  things  of  the  work 
of  God  upon  his  heart. 

"  As  if  to  try  the  truth  and  reality  of  these  changes  of  character,  there 
were  several  persons  in  this  and  tbe  adjoining  parish,  who  were  affected 
with  violent  breathings  and  convulsions,  especially  during  public  wor- 
ship i  and  who  considered  these  questionable  symptoms  as  evidences  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  prudence  and  discernment  of  Brice  and 
Dunbar  soon  detected  the  imposition,  and  thus  rescued  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion from  contempt  and  dishonour.  When  they  conferred  with  these 
persons  they  did  neither  discover  any  sense  of  their  sinful  state  nor  any 
panting  after  a  Saviour.  Yet  not  content  with  this  trial,  the  minister 
of  the  place  wrote  to  his  brethren  inviting  them  to  come  and  examine 
the  matter^  and  when  we  came  and  had  conferred  with  them,  we  per- 
ceived it  to  be  a  mere  delusion  and  cheat  of  the  Destroyer  to  slander  and 
disgrace  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  history  of  religion,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  practical 
efficacy,  there  is  nothing  more  perplexing  than  the  source  and  true 
bearing  of  tho»e  excitements  in  the  popular  mind  known  by  the 
term  **  revivals.*'  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all  forms 
of  Christianity,  such  occurrences  have  taken  place.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  were  often  gratified  with  such  proofs  of  their  ministry  ; 
the  Baptists  have  on  record  numerous  triumphs  of  the  same  kind ; 
the  Independents,  too,  can  glory  in  their  success  on  similar 
grounds,  and  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  America  have  from  time  to 
time  presented  the  same  phenomenon  under  a  variety  of  aspects. 
The  only  circumstances  common  to  them  all  are  great  ignorance 
and  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  people,  while  the  preachers  are 
remarkable  for  a  bold  impressive  oratory,  forcible  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  and  a  fearful  denunciation  of  the  divine  wrath.  Nor 
is  the  result;  generally  speaking,  less  various  than  the  means.    On 
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many  occasions  a  permanent  improvenient  is  wrought  in  principle 
sad  practice  ;  hardened  sinners  are  converted  from  the  error  of 
dbeir  ways ;  and  the  fierce  habits  of  gross  intemperance  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sober  and  thoughtful  life.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  effects  produced  by  such  causes  are 
both  ambiguous  and  temporary.  The  hypocrite  advances  to  per- 
petrate his  schemes  of  guile  under  a  new  cloak;  and  the  penitent^ 
frightened  for  a  moment  from  his  sins,  returns  to  them  with 
greater  avidity,  and  seeks  a  compensation  for  his  short  abstinence 
in  a  fuller  and  protracted  indulgence*  Again,  as  to  the  physical 
emotions,  the  groans,  the  sighs,  and  the  convulsions  which  mark 
the  progress  of  those  changes,  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not  blasphe- 
Doos,  to  ascribe  them  to  the  benign  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  worketb 
io  the  sincere  Christian  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  God.  For  example,  under  the  madman  Glendinning,  already 
mentioned,  some  of  the  hearers  fell  into  such  anxiety  and  terror 
of  conscience  that "  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  altogether  lost 
"  and  damned/'  I  have  seen  them  myself  striken  into  a  swoon 
"  with  the  word ;  yea,  a  dozen  of  them  carried  out  of  the  doors  as 
**  dead :  so  marvellous  was  the  power  of  God  smiting  their  hearts 
"  for  sin  condemning  and  killing." 

If  the  spiritual  melioration  always  corresponded  to  the  bodily 
writhings,  we  should  have  less  diflSculty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  cause  ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  **  violent  breathings  and 
convulsions"  were  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a ''  mere  delusion 
snd  cheat  of  the  destroyer,"  we  are  thrown  into  a  painful  course 
of  reflection,  and  see  not  whither  the  clearest  reasoning  would 
lead  US.  At  all  events  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  rousings  from 
the  sleep  of  sin  are  extremely  beneficial,  especially  among  a  rude 
people,  pressed  down  by  the  stupor  of  guilt  and  ignorance ;  for, 
thoagh  some  may  again  fold  the  hands  and  relapse  into  insensi- 
bility, a  number  will  keep  awake,  and,  by  their  improved  conduct, 
supply  at  once  a  check  and  a  good  example.  The  vehement  and 
zealous  preacher,  therefore,  is  in  many  situations  much  more  use- 
ful than  the  grave  and  the  didactic. 

On  the  foundation  now  described  was  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  erected.  The  contemporary  historians  do  not  conceal  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  '*  ignorant  and  profane,"  and  had  left 
Scotland  "  for  debt,  and  want,  and  worse  causes."  But,  though  bad, 
ihey  were  improvable;  and  the  present  state  of  the  country  they 
occupy,  compared  with  the  less  fortunate  portion  of  it  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  old  religion,  proves  that  they  must  have  carried 
with  them  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  knowledge.  The  conduct 
of  their  ministers,  at  that  early  period,  admits  not  of  a  defence  on 
any  ground  so  satisfactory  and  intelligible.     Tliey  were  Presby- 
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terians  in  principle  and  feeling,  and  had,  for  the  most  part»  quitted 
their  natire  land  because  they  could  not  conform  to  the  episcopal 
establishment,  or  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  exposed  themselves 
to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Yet  they  hesitated  not,  so  soon  as  they 
had  crossed  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  the  British  islea  in  the 
north ;  but  they  accepted  preferment  in  a  prelatical  Church^drew 
their  tithes  from  the  parishioners,  and  even  aspired  to  dignities. 
They  submitted  to  be  ordained  by  bishops,  refused  not  a  present 
tation  from  lay-patrons,  and  imitated  the  example  of  the  English 
Puritans,  who,  while  they  enjoyed  all  the  rank  and  endowments 
of  the  Church,  laboured  to  introduce  by  stealth  the  peculiarities 
of  their  own  discipline  and  worship.  *'  They  conformed  just  so 
**  far  as  would  ensure  their  security  and  maintenance  under  the 
"  protection  of  the  legal  establishment.  When  succeeding  pre- 
**  lates  became  more  strict  in  exacting  conformity,  the  clergy  ge« 
*'  nerally  yielded,  though  with  reluctance,  the  canonical  obedience 
required  of  them  before  their  superiors ;  but  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  parishes  they  continued  to  observe  the  presbyterian  forms, 
^  so  congenial  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  people." 

This  dishonesty  was  connived  at  and  encouraged  by  some  weak 
bishops  who  gaVe  the  bread  of  the  establishment  to  men  who 
were  constantly  endeavouring  to  undermine  it.  Knox  of  Raphe 
was  applied  to  for  orders  by  a  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  prelacy  in  Scotland,  had  been  silenced  by  arch* 
bishop  Spottiswood.  "  Because  it  was  needful,*'  says  he, ''  that  I 
*^  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  the  bishop  of  Down  ia 
**  whose  diocese  Killiuchy  was,  being  a  corrupt  timorous  man^ 
*'  and  would  require  some  engagement,  therefore  my  Lord  Clan** 
"  nabeiy  sent  some  with  me  to  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  bishop  of 
<*  Raphe.  He  told  me  be  knew  my  errand,  that  I  came  to  him 
**  because  I  bad  scruples  against  episcopacy,  and  that  he  thought 
*'  his  old  age  was  prolonged  for  little  other  purpose  but  to  do 
"  such  offices :  that  if  I  scrupled  to  call  him  my  lord,  he  cared 
<*  not  much  for  it ;  all  he  would  desire  of  me,  because  they  got 
''  there  but  few  sermons,  was  that  I  would  preach  at  Ramaiton 
'*  the  first  sabbath,  and  that  he  would  send  for  Mr.  William  Cun- 
**  ningham  and  two  or  three  neighbouring  ministers  to  be  present, 
*^  who,  after  sermon,  should  give  me  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
*'  although  they  performed  the  work,  he  behoved  to  be  present ; 
'*  and  although  he  durst  not  answer  it  to  the  State,  he  gave  me  the 
*'  book  of  ordination,  and  desired  that  any  thing  I  scrupled  at,  I 
''  should  draw  a  line  over  it  on  the  margin,  and  that  Mr.  Cun«- 
<'  ningham  should  not  read  it.  But  1  found  it  had  been  so 
**  marked  by  others  before  that  I  needed  not  mark  any  thing :  so 
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**  ike  Lord  was  pleased  to  carry  that  business  far  bejood  any 
**  thing  that  1  had  thought  or  almost  ever  desired." 

In  this  way  were  men  introduced  into  the  Irish  Church,  whose 
consciences,  though  they  scrupled  not  at  tithes  and  dignities, 
nauseated  the  forms  whereby  they  were  qualified  to  enjoy  them. 
When  at  a  later  period  conformity  was  required,  it  was  called 
pefsecution ;  and  the  easy  latitudinarianism  of  such  men  as  Knox 
pfoved  not  less  injurious  to  the  individuals  he  wished  to  favour, 
than  to  the  Church  he  was  bound  to  uphold.  A  fearful  reaction 
oooiiDeaced  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  determined 
spirit  of  Wentworth  was  felt  throughout  Ulster,  enforcing  com- 
piiaoce  with  the  canons,  and  ejecting  from  their  livings  those  dis<« 
honest  incambents  who  had  accepted  preferment  without  any 
iatentioo  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  they  could 
le^llj  hold  it.  During  the  government  of  this  unfortunate 
Dobleman,  the  presbyterians  were  subjected  to  much  inconveni- 
eooe,  and  some  share  of  positive  suffering;  nor  was  it  till  the 
psrlcament  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  king,  that  they 
rcntured  to  solicit  a  redress  of  grievances.  HThe  progress  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  enabled  them  to  collect  their  scattered  ranks, 
and  to  establish  on  a  new  and  more  creditable  foundation  their 
favourite  discipline  as  a  presbyterian  community.  On  the  tenth 
of  June,  164S,  the  **  first  regularly  constituted  presbytery  held  in 
Iffeland,"  met  at  Carickfergus,  consisting  of  five  ministers  and  four 
roling  elders.  It  should  seem  that  several  of  the  former  were 
military  chaplains ;  for  each  ^*  produced  his  act  of  admission  to 
bis  charge  or  regiment  in  virtue  of  which  he  sat  as  a  member.'* 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  '*  first  visible  relief  was  by  the 
**  Scottish  army  sent  from  Scotland  against  the  Irish  rebels — these 
''  generally  consisting  of  officers  who  had  no  inclination  towards 
^  religion  except  in  so  far  as  the  times  and  state  who  employed 
**  them  seemed  to  favour  it;  only  their  chief  commander.  Major* 
"  General  Monroe,  was  no  unfriend  but  a  countenancer  of  these 
**  beginnings.  However,  the  officers  generally  were  profane^and 
"  the  balk  of  the  soldiers,  yea,  haters  of  the  purity  and  power  of  reli- 
**  gion.  Iliere  was  no  visible  encouragement  in  the  country  for 
"  planting  a  ministry  in  congregations ;  for  the  inhabitants  were 
**  bat  few,  and  these  much  oppressed  and  burdened  through  the 
**  Qwintainingof  the  army,  which  was  much  neglected  at  this  time 
**  ia  their  pay.  Besides,  there  was  a  stock  of  old  Conformist  mi- 
**  msters  in  the  country,  who  had  for  their  own  ends  gone  along 
^  with  the  Covenant,  and  yet  returned  to  their  former  disposi- 
*  tion.  They  were  labouring  to  carry  a  faction  in  the  army  and 
"  country  for  their  way,  and  had  many  to  back  them,  especially 
^  men  of  most  note  both  in  the  country  and  army,  and  in  whose 
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**  eye  tbe  little  beginning  of  a  presbytery  was  despicable,  consist^ 
**  ing  at  first  only  of  a  few  in  the  army  and  two  men  planted  in 
**  the  country." 

It  is  manifest  that  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  army, 
Presbyterianism  would  at  this  period  have  died  out  in  Ireland^ 
as  the  **  men  of  most  note^  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  it.  In 
the  year  1()44,  when  about  sixteen  thousand  persons  had  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  there  "  were  only  two  actual 
ministers  in  all  those  boundaries,  being  above  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  who  have  joined  themselves  to  our  mi* 
nistry,  and  adhere  to  our  discipline  in  all  things/'     Nor  did  they 

frosper  more  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell.  Baptists  and 
ndependents  then  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  state,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  lavished  every  year  for  their  maintenance. 
The  Presbyterian  preachers  were  cast  out  of  their  charges,  and 
pursued  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  of  the  republican 
commander.  **  This,"  says  an  old  manuscript,  **  continued 
**  throughout  the  summer  of  l65I,  at  which  time  there  was  dili* 
**  gent  search  made  anew  for  them.  Some  were  taken,  others 
fled ;  and  those  who  were  taken  were  imprisoned  first,  for  a 
time,  in  Carickfergus ;  and  thereafter  Colonel  Venables,  not 
**  gaining  any  ground  upon  them,  they  were  sent  to  Scotland  ; 
**  those  remaining  in  the  country  and  not  apprehended  were  only 
''  about  six  or  seven ;  and  these  were  now  put  to  greater  difli- 
''  culties  than  before,  being  more  earnestly  searched  after  in  their 
*'  houses;  yet  they  continued  preaching  in  remote  or  private  places, 
''  where  the  people  willingly  met  them.*' 

This  pressure  was  gradually  lightened  after  Cromwell  had  at- 
tained supreme  power;  and,  during  the  period  of  tranquillity 
thereby  afforded,  the  fugitive  preachers  returned  to  their  stations. 
The  restoration  of  the  Church  and  monarchy  under  Charles  the 
Second,  renewed,  in  some  degree,  their  apprehensions ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  that  they  were 
blessed  with  a  full  toleration.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Ireland  not  only  enjoy  religious  freedom,  the  birtli- 
right  of  all  Britons,  but  they  are  moreover  encouraged  by  receiving 
a  suitable  income,  about  13,000/.,  from  the  public  purse ;  and  thej 
are  accordingly,  as  Dr.  Reid  expresses  it,  an  endowed  though  not 
an  established  Church.  As  they  were  originally  a  description  of 
pseudo- Episcopalians,  they  adopted,  as  their  creed,  the  Articles  of 
the  Irish  Church,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Usher,  which  Dr. 
Neile,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  takes  pains  to  show  com* 
prehended  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  Lambeth  Articles.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  commu-^ 
nity  were  decided  Calvinists,  and  that  tbe  same  views  of  Chris- 
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tianitj  were  received  and  conscientiously  maintained  by  their 
successors  during  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations.  But  as 
has  happened  in  this  country  among  the  Dissenters,  those  high 
noiions  oi  doctrine  are  said  to  have  gradually  sunk  down  into  a 
species  of  Arianism.  frequently  taught  and  sometimes  even 
avowed  by  their  ministers ;  a  departure  from  the  fundamental 
staodards  of  their  belief,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  excited  the 
disgust  and  resentment  of  every  true  disciple  of  the  Genevan 
school. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  performance,  this  work  has  many  faults, 
some  of  which  are  inseparable  from  its  plan  and  object.  The 
narrative,  for  instance,  is  constantly  interrupted  by  long  quotations 
from  obscure  authors,  men  of  no  name  or  authority,  who  seem 
to  have  chronicled  their  own  impressions  as  events  passed  before 
them,  and  to  have  recorded  such  occurrences  only  as  might  prove 
most  agreeable  to  readers  of  their  own  party.  The  facts  pre- 
served by  such  writers,  though  they  may  be  substantially  true,  are 
seldom  given  in  connection  with  their  proper  causes,  or  placed  in 
ao  impartial  light.  But  without  laying  much  stress  on  this  cir- 
cuoistance,  every  reader  will  join  with  us  in  the  complaint  that 
such  extracts  encumber  and  perplex  the  story ;  that  they  prevent 
all  coDtinuitjr  of  thought ;  and,  in  short,  that  instead  of  contem- 
plating a  beautiful  figure  cast  by  the  hand  of  an  experienced  ar- 
tist, we  have  only  the  material  which  should  have  been  melted  in 
the  furnace  and  run  out  into  a  proper  mould.  Instead  of  a  re- 
gular narrative,  it  is  a  collection  of  what  the  French  would  call 
pieces  juUificaiives  ;  a  mass  of  compilation  of  which  the  greater 
part  should  have  been  thrown  into  an  appendix. 

Again,  iwhen  estimated  as  the  history  of  a  religious  body 
never  incorporated  with  the  state,  these  volumes  will  be  found  to 
contain  too  much  discussion  on  civil  aflfairs,  and  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  several  governments  which  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  troubled  period  which  began  in  1637  and  ended  in 
1668.  In  abridging  the  annals  of  that  eventful  time,  so  ably  exhi- 
bited by  oor  standard  writers,  Dr.  Reid  could  not  expect  to  recom- 
pense the  labour  of  his  readers  by  the  delights  of  a  more  elegant 
stvle  or  the  revelation  of  important  truths.  He  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  passed  them  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  reference  to  works  which  are  in  every  one's  hands. 

We  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  blame  the  spirit  of  partizanship 
which  pervades  these  volumes ;  for  such  a  feeling,  when  not  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  records  and  the  rules  of 
just  inference,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  But  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remind  the  zealous  author,  while  bewail- 
ing the  intolerance  of  the  prelates,  and  their  aversion  to  ministers 
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who  entered  a  Church  which,  at  the  moment  Ihey  vowed  to  obey 
its  rulers,  they  secretly  abhorred  and  had  resolved  to  undermine, 
that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  he  so  warmly  recommends^ 
bound  a  small  minority  in  Britain  and  Ireland  to  overthrow  the 
religion  of  four-fifths  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  cruel  and  an«- 
christian  in  any  nation,  even  when  the  great  body  of  it  is  unani- 
mous in  holding  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polityi  to 
persecute  the  smallest  portion  of  the  remainder;  but,  assuredly. 
It  can  be  neither  wise  nor  charitable  in  that  smallest  portion  to 
denounce  the  belief  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  bind  themselves  before 
God  to  use  all  means  for  exterminating  it« 


Art.  IX. — Charges  of  the  Right  Rev,  the  Bishops  of  Durham^ 
Winchester,  ana  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1837. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  heads  of  these  three  great  dioceses, 
must  have  a  deep  interest  for  the  Churchmen  of  the  empire ;  and, 
besides,  these  three  charges  are  documents  of  impoitance  on  their 
own  account.  They  all  deal  with  stirring  and  solemn  matter. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  these  produc- 
tions, or  to  make  comparisons  between  their  respective  merits. 
While,  indeed,  too  much  value  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  re- 
gulating, checking,  and  controlling  power  of  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened activity  of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  with  many  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  to  see  a  professedly  ecclesiastical  press  erecting  itself^ 
more  and  more,  into  an  arbiter  of  episcopal  rule,  setting  bishop 
in  opposition  to  bishop,  and  endeavouring  to  establish  a  new  kind 
of  dynasty  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  end  of  these  thin^ 
may  be  disunion,  disorder,  and  ultimate  anarchy.  And  yet  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  far  easier  to  dogmatize  and  censure, 
without  sufficient  examination,  than  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  when  it  has  been  viewed  deliberately,  and  in  all  its  as- 
pects. Without,  therefore,  affecting  to  pronounce  judgment,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  state  two  or  three  facts.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  for 
instance,  and  one  of  which  the  mention  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  sincerest  respect  for  the  several  bishops,  that  a  great  want  of 
unity,  both  in  sentiment  and  action,  not  only  exists,  but  is  exhi- 
bited, in  the  episcopal  bench.  Let  us  take  that  vexata  qu^estio, 
the  Ecclesiatical  Commission.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  is 
calculated  to  occasion  a  soreness  between  the  other  orders  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  highest  of  all :  but  it  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  remark,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  not  one  bishop,  except  those 
in  the  Commission,  has  expressed  unequivocal  satisfaction  at  the 
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anuigeoieDts  proposed  by  the  Commimoiiera.  We  leave  dbe 
pedtioos  and  debates  on  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man  to  the  See  of  Carlisle,  to  make  their  own  impres* 
lioo.  To  the  correspondence  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  it  would 
be  painful  to  advert  But,  as  these  published  charges  too  clearly 
indicate,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  even 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  are  directly  at  variance,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  with  the  bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Buhop  of  Gloucester.  It  is  not  for  us,  we  repeat,  to 
ay  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong ;  but,  surely,  these  manifest  and 
overt  difierencea  are  much  to  be  deplored,  as  tending  to  impair 
that  unity,  and  therefore  that  efficiency,  at  all  times  so  desirable, 
and  DOW  so  needful,  in  the  action  of  the  Church.  Thus,  the  follow- 
ing specimen  is  the  recent  statement  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
aod  we  quote  it  without  adding  a  single  comment,  and  without 
entering  upon  the  separate  question  which  relates  to  his  lordship's 
particular  diocese.  There  is,  he  says,  after  some  strictures  on 
the  Marriage  and  Registration  laws, 

*"  There  is  one  other  topic,  arising  oat  of  a  recent  legislative  measure, 
fnoght  with  interests  of  so  serious  a  character,  and  involving  principles 
to  important  aod  vital,  that  1  cannot  think  myself  justified  in  pasning  it 
by  in  ao  cursory  a  manner.  I  allude  to  the  newly,  created  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales.  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  the  frank  expression 
of  my  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission  itself,  invested,  as 
s  is,  with  powers  which,  at  no  distant  period,  will  virtually  control 
cvoy  other  authority  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  particular 
netsores  already  recommended  in  their  reports,  so  tar  as  they  affect  this 
diocese. 

"  And,  iifat,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself, 

"  I  object  to  it, 

"  Beooae  it  exhibits  the  anomaly  of  a  body  corporate  with  perpetual 
iQccession,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  are  removable  at  the  plea- 
wit  of  the  crown  ;  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  at  the  will  of  the  government 
^  the  time  being. 

**  Because  it  presents  the  example  of  a  board  legislating  in  church 
tfidrs,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  ecclesiastics,  the  latter  of 
*lHni  are  selected  from  a  single  order  in  the  ministry ;  in  opposition,  as 
1  eoocdre,  to  primitive  practice,  and  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
oar  own  Church. 

"  Because  it  arms  that  board  with  powers  with  which  no  commission 
^vcT  has  been,  or  can  be  safely  intrusted  ;  and  not  consonant,  in  my  ap- 
P*eheasioo,  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  in  church  or 
'Ute. 

"  Because  it  facilitates  the  enforcement  of  measures  vitally  affecting 
pa^ticalir  and  general  interests,  at  the  fiat  of  individuals,  without  oppor-> 
^mty  beiog  given  for  public  and  popular  discussion,  and  without  the 
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concurrence — possibly  witboat  tbe  cognizance — of  tbe  l^aliy  constitated 
and  sworn  guardians  of  rights  and  properties  witb  wbich  it  is  proposed 
to  interfere. 

"  And  lastly,  because,  by  its  character  of  perpetuity,  it  presents  at  once 
9  field  for  tbe  agitation  of  successive  inroads  upon  our  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, and  provides  a  machinery  for  interminable  changes ;  to  the  great 
disquietude  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  the  distraction  of  their  atten- 
tion from  their  proper  duties,  and  the  inevitable  unsettlement  of  men  s 
minds  upon  the  most  momentous  questions. 

"  Secondly, — With  respect  to  the  measures  already  recommendedj  as 
far  as  they  affect  this  diocese. 

"  The  most  important  of  these  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads 
—the  oi^anic  change  proposed  in  the  capitular  body,  involving  a  new 
application  of  the  major  part  of  their  property  ;  and  the  projected  alter- 
ation in  the  boundary  of  tbe  diocese  by  the  transfer  of  most  of  tbe  pa* 
rishes  in  the  deanery  of  Southwark  to  tbe  metropolitan  diocese. 

'*  And,  first,  as  regards  the  reduction  of  the  establishment  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  a  dean  aud  four  prebendaries,  and  tbe  augmentation  of  poor 
benefices  containing  a  large  population,  throughout  the  kingdom,  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  original  endowments. 

*'  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  entertained,  as  it  should  seetn, 
by  the  commissioners,  that  the  endowments  of  capitular  bodies  were  in- 
tended *for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  provision  for  daily  services,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  of  the  cathedrals.  This  seems  a  very 
defective  view  of  the  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  various  services  rendered  to  the  church  by  the  cathedral 
institutions.  They  have  been  set  forth  with  great  ability  in  tbe  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  commissioners  by  many  of  the  chapters  them- 
selves ;  and  especially  the  argument  in  their  favour  as  nurseries  of  theo- 
logical learning,  has  been  very  eloquently  enforced  in  tbe  memorial 
which  proceeded  from  my  own  cathedral.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  there 
are  collateral  benefits,  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  which  were  not 
left  out  of  sight,  and  are  not  to  be  discarded  as  foreign  matters,  because 
Aot  expressly  noticed  by  the  founders.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  fruits  derived  from  the  cathedral  system  have  not 
always  been  as  abundant  as  it  is  capable  of  producing,  the  reply  is  ob- 
vious. Rectify  the  abuse,  if  abuse  there  be — make  the  institution  in 
practice  what  it  is  in  theory — recal  it  to  its  legitimate  uses — exact  from 
it  all  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  susceptible— enlarge^  if  you  will^  its 
sphere — amend — but  do  not  destroy. 

''  On  these  grounds  I  cannot  concur  in  tbe  propriety  of  forcibly  trans- 
ferring property,  originally  granted  for  particular  uses,  to  general  eccle- 
siastical purposes. 

''  But  again,  for  what  poor  benefices  should  the  assumed  surplus  be 
made  available  \  . 

"  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  establish  a  common  fund,  and  proceed 
upon  a  principle  of  re-distribution,  without  any  regard  to  local  appropria- 
tion ?  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  that  the  produce  of  tithes  or  lands,  destined 
by  original  donation  to  objects  connected  with  one  part  of  tbe  country, 
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sbouM  be  transferred  to  certain  towns  and  villages  in  another  district  ? 
Is  it  ngbt  or  reasonable  to  augment  from  these  funds  any  other  benefices 
thiD  those  belonging  to  the  cathedrals  ?  or  to  debar  the  parishes  whence 
the  property  is  derived,  from  reaping  themselves  the  first  advantage  by  , 
the  assignment  of  an  increase  of  income  to  their  officiating  ministers  ? 
Or  is  it  jodicions  to  scatter  this  supposed  surplus  income  over  the  surface 
of  many  parishes,  and  to  raise  the  benefice  in  none  effectually  from  the 
Kde  in  which  it  lies  at  present  ?  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  living  be 
incompetent  to  maintain  a  minister  with  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  it  will 
still  continue  to  be  insufficient  for  the  same  purpose,  although  aug- 
meoted  to  doable  or  treble  the  value. 

**  1  might  in<|ttire,  further^  why  not  consider  the  circumstances  of  each 
cstbedral  and  diocese  ?  Might  not  a  principle  of  annexation  be  advan** 
Ugconsly  substituted^  in  many  instances,  instead  of  reduction  to  a  com- 
mon level?"— p.  13—17. 

Again,  that  other  elements  of  division  stiould  be  introduced, 
together  with  a  larger  infusion  of  an  Ecclesiastical  spirit  pregnant 
with  democracy  and  irregularity,  is  an  awful  prospect.  And  yet 
it  is  another  obvious  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  Clergy — hundreds 
at  least  among  them — are  overflowing  with  a  fulness  of  zeal,  which 
seems  to  find  no  adequate  outlet  in  any  authorized  or  established 
channel  which  remains  to  them.  They  have,  therefore,  recourse 
to  Dew  forms  of  combination,  new  vents  for  their  feelings,  new 
organs  for  expressing  their  opinions.  Some  contribute  anony- 
moosly  to  newspapers,  some  get  up  societies  and  public  meetings, 
Mme  clamour  for  the  revival  of  Convocation.  Yet  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  which  must  attend  this  latter  course  can 
scarcely  escape  any  sagacious  and  reflecting  Churchman,  and  the 
observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  appear  almost  conclusive, 

"  When  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  measures  which  have  actually 
ncuved  the  sanction,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
idoption  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  when  we  further  consider  that  among 
those  who  possess  the  power  of  legislating,  not  only  respecting  the  tem- 
poralities, but  also  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  are 
men  who,  far  from  feeling  any  solicitude  for  its  well-being,  scruple  not 
to  STOW  their  hostility  to  it ;  some  because  they  dissent  from  its  doctrinesT* 
otben  because  they  object  to  all  civil  establishments  of  religion — when 
ire  reflect  on  th'ese  things,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Clergy  should 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety  and  disquietude  ;  that  feelings 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  should  be  excited  in  their  minds,  and  that  they 
ihoald  with  the  power  of  legislating  upon  points  so  deeply  affecting  their 
interests  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  regard  them  with  no 
friendly  eye,  and  entrusted  exclusively  to  members  of  their  own  com- 
nnmioQ.  Every  other  religious  community  regulates  its  own  concerns. 
Why,  then,  should  this  privilege  be  denied  to  the  Church  of  England 
alone? — Reasonable,  however,  as  the  wish  appears  to  be,  I  must  confess 
ny  inability  to  discover  any  mode  of  accomplishing  it.     The  revival  of 
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Ibe  Convocation,  either  in  itB  present  or  in  an  improyed  form,  would 
not  effect  the  desired  object.  Its  acts  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture before  they  can  obtain  any  legal  validity ;  and  their  character  may 
t  be  entirely  changed  in  their  passage  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Legislature,  it  is  true,  may,  by  a  general  enactment,  confer 
upon  the  acts  of  Convocation  the  force  of  law  ;  or  declare  that  no  mea- 
sure relating^  to  the  Church  shall  be  entertained,  until  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Convocation.  But  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  present 
moment  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
would  be  favourably  received  ? — and  might  not  objection  be  justly  taken 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  produce  that  which  has  always  heeu 
deemed  the  greatest  anomaly  in  Government — imperium  in  imperiof'^— 
pp.  25,  26. 

His  Lordship's  whole  Charge  is  admirably  lucid  and  perspicuous: 
and  while  it  is  among  our  first  wishes,  that  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Church  should,  on  some  points,  come  to  an  expressed 
agreement  among  themselves,  and  also  undertake  the  settlement 
of  others,  which  are  now  agitated  and  almost  ruled  by  unauthorized 
individuals,  as  if  no  Bishops  were  in  existence ; — while  this  is 
among  our  first  wishes,  lest  internal  mischiefs  should  arise,  which 
now  hardly  seem  to  be  anticipated  or  even  suspected — we  shall 
not  venture  to  say  more  in  our  own  humble  capacity ;  but  shall 
have  recourse  to  another  extract  from  the  cogent  and  forcible 
address  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

*'  That  there  is  in  the  present  position  and  in  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Established  Church  much  to  create  uneasiness  and  apprehension 
cannot  be  denied.  Its  enemies  are  numerous  and  active  ;  and,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  forget 
their  mutual  differences  for  the  purpose  of  combining  to  do  it  injury. 
Well  would  it  be  if  its  friends  would  in  this  respect  imitate  their  exam- 
ple, and  combine  with  equal  unanimity  for  its  support.  If,  however, 
there  is  much  to  create  uneasiness,  there  is  also  much  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage— much  to  inspire  the  humble  confidence  that  God  will  still  cause 
the  light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  us,  and  dispel  the  clouds 
which  seem  to  be  gathering  over  our  heads, — We  see  pious  individuals 
coming  forward,  with  a  liberality  of  which  the  last  three  centuries  have 
furnished  few  examples,  to  build  and  endow  Churches,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  rendering  the  means  of  religious  instruction  in  some  measure 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.  The  very  violence 
of  the  attack  upon  the  Church  seems,  under  the  controul  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  destined  to  contribute  to  our  safety,  fiy  disgusting  some, 
who  were  at  one  time  indifferent  or  even  unfriendly  to  us«  it  has  pon- 
verted  them  into  friends ;  while  it  has  roiised  to  active  exertion  others 
who,  though  friendly,  had  remained  inactive,  because  they  did  i)ot  duly 
appreciate  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  danger.  These  proofs 
of  affection,  given  at  a  moment  when  the  Church  stands  in  the  greatest 
n^ed  of  them,  must  be  regarded  by  all,  who  believe  the  cpurse  of  this 
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worid  lo  be  ordered  by  tbe  goveraance  of  Grod,  as  iDclieatioqs  of  hit 
hvtmr;  as  atsoraoces  that  his  luppoit  and  protection  will  never  be 
wanting  to  ns  so  long  as  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  so  long  as 
escb  of  OS,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  zealously  labours  to  promote 
the  Olds  to  which^  be  it  always  remembered,  an  Established  Church  is 
only  a  mean — the  advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  those 
committed  to  onr  charge." — ^pp.  28,  29. 

We  have  only  to  subjoin,  that  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, besides  its  value  on  other  accounts,  gives  a  most  satisfactory 
account  of  that  excellent  and  fiourishing  institution,  the  Dur^^- 
ham  University. 


Art.  X. — 1.  First  Report  of  the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund,  [up 

to]  June  23,  1837. 
2.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  additional  Curates  in 

populous  Places*  Preliminary  Paper. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  plan  for  providing  the  metropolis  with 
new  churches,  is  one  of  those  which  characterize  the  age  in  which 
tbej  spring  up  ;  in  part  originating  in  a  feeling  of  the  times,  but, 
again,  rising  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  that  feeling,  and  raising 
it,  and  forcing  it  on  with  it.  It  is  something  characteristic,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  omen  for  our  days,  that  such  a  plan  has 
been  entertained  at  all ;  at  least,  it  is  well  remembered  by  many 
now  living,  how  a  predecessor  in  the  see  of  London,  a  loved,  be- 
netoleot,  energetic,  and,  as  far  as  the  times  permitted,  influential 
Biibop,  made  the  same  appeal,  preached  it,  urged  it,  yet  obtained 
not  one  solitary  church  as  a  monument  to  embalm  the  memory  of 
''his  zeal  for  the  house  of  his  God."  Bishop  Porteus  was  influ- 
eotial  with  the  great,  and  used  his  influence,  it  is  well  remem* 
bered  bow ;  regarding  himself  as  the  chief  pastor  of  his  Diocese, 
beappliad  to  individuals  of  eminent  rank,  who,  by  their  Sunday 
parties,  set  the  example  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  two 
instaoces  out  of  three,  in  that  generation,  prevailed.  Yet,  al- 
tboogh  influential,  and,  as  this  instance  implies,  fearless  in  using 
tbat  iaflueoce,  and  courting  no  man's  person,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  lay  a  single  stone  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
mtion  was  absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  continental  war, 
a  righteous  war  aeainst  infidelity,  but  carried  on  unrighteously, 
because  self-confidently.  Money  was  looked  upon  as  the  means 
of  affording  subsidies,  or  fitting  out  navies ;  it  was  regarded  as 
tbe  sinews  of  war;  and  the  nation,  which  could  without  a  murmur 
rabmit  to  raising  50,000,000/.  a-year,  for  its  favourite  object,  and 
could  subsidize  baif  the  powers  of  Europe,  would  not  devote  one 

n9 
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ten-thousandth  of  its  annual  expenditure  to  the  service  of  its  God. 
It  would  purchase  the  favour  of  God  cheaply — would,  accord- 
ing to  the  inherited  custom  of  more  pious  times,  sing  Te  Deum 
laudamus,  to  the  Giver  of  victories,  or  order  National  Thanks- 
givings for  their  more  signal  deliverances ;  but  they  went  before 
their  God  empty-handed,  they  offered  the  sacriOce  of  a  lip-worship, 
which  cost  them  nothing ;  two  pence  out  of  each  100/.  employed 
annually  in  this  great  struggle,  would  have  built  a  lasting  temple 
to  their  Maker's  praise,  and  gathered  a  congregation  of  Christian 
worshippers,  and  fenced  round  another  portion  of  Christ's  sheep, 
and  set  a  dam  against  vice  and  profaneness,  and  furnished  a  wit- 
ness that  we  were  a  Christian  nation,  but  they  would  not.  "  They 
set  up  their  banners  for  tokens ;"  they  worshipped  the  God  of 
armies,  "but  Him,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  they  re- 
garded not;"  they  ''drew  near  to  Him  with  their  lips,  but  their 
hearts  were  far  from  Him." 

It  is  then  much  to  have  escaped  so  soon  from  times  such  as 
these ;  it  is  something  favourable  that  such  a  plan  has  found  ac* 
ceptance  at  all.  The  severe  ''scourge  of  God"  traversed  not  in 
vain  every  part  of  Europe,  and  shook  in  its  devious  course  almost 
every  throne.  Napoleon  was  launched,  like  a  comet,  into  each 
portion  of  our  social  system,  carried  trouble  where  he  did  not 
inflict  actual  desolation,  and  thus,  not  by  his  own  will,  conveyed 
warmth  and  life  to  the  distant  stars  of  our  Armament,  which,  by 
his  own  will,  he  would  have  "  drawn  down  from  Heaven,  and 
cast  them  to  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xii.  4.}.  Russia,  Germany,  England, 
each  in  their  degrees,  suffered  from  his  approach  or  passage,  and 
each  have  had  new  energy  and  life  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
destroyer  and  the  waster.  In  his  visitation,  or  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance,— when  "all  faces  gathered  blackness"  at  his  coming, 
or  when,  his  mission  over,  he  was  "  driven  into  a  land  barren  and 
desolate,  with  his  face  towards  the  east  sea"  (Joel  ii.  v.  ^), — in 
his  elevation  or  when  broken  in  pieces,  he  was  alike  a  messenger 
of  mercy.  A  new  era  is  commencing  of  fresh  energy,  in  almost 
every  nation  whither  "  the  grounded  staff*  passed ;"  showing  itself 
diversely,  according  to  their  different  moral  states ;  yet,  although 
undirected  energy  must  manifest  itself  in  monstrous  forms,  still 
as  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  torpor 
and  relaxation,  so  is  that  of  the  nineteenth  of  awakening  energy. 
Much  of  the  character  of  the  past  period  will  cleave  to  it;  "  tameii 
suberunt  veteris  vestigia  fraud  is :"  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  die 
effects  of  past  sins  and  negligence  will  be  blotted  out  by  present 
zeal;  we  shall  feel  them,  doubtless,  besetting  our  steps,  and  en- 
compassing us  with  difiicultiesi  and  staining  our  work  as  we  thereby 
have  stained  the  work  of  God,  and  we  shall  feel  them  as  admoni- 
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iions,  if,  through  His  mercy,  we  feel  them  not  in  wrath ;  siill, 
though  this  must  qualify  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and  we  may  not 
look  to  it  as  likely  to  be  unclouded,  the  light  of  our  Father's 
countenance  seems  in  a  measure  restored  to  us ;  the  present  is 
not  like  the  past ;  the  character  of  Germany  is  now  on  the  whole 
one  of  commenced  intellectual,  our  own  of  practical,  vigour;  and 
both,  unclasped  from  the  fetters  of  an  irreligious  stupefaction, 
which  made  the  one  bow  down  before  the  idol  of  rationalism,  and 
held  the  eyes  of  our  own  Church,  that  she  should  not  see  the  rich- 
ness of  the  treasures  which  she  possessed. 

There  is  nothing  of  largeness  of  claim,  in  saying  that  we 
are  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era;  such  have  taken 
place  again  and  again  since  the  Reformation,  which  was  itself 
only  one  of  such  eras ;  and  they  have  been  brought  about,  not 
always  by  great  outward  events,  but  even  by  individuals.  Hooker* 
formed  one  such  era,  anticipating  and  forestalling  in  his  medita- 
tive and  ancient  mind  the  results  which  were  more  generally 
brought  out  by  the  great  rebellion  :  the  revolution  of  1688  formed 
another  such  era.  It  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  not  at  once,  but  by  a  gradual  and 
deepening  influence;  it  caused  the  selection  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
theological  views  to  fill  the  higher  offices  of  the  church  ;  a  class, 
the  very  peculiarity  of  which  was  in  many  cases  the  absence  of 
any  distinctive  peculiarity,  or  an  eclectic  latitudinarianism  (as  in 
Buruet  and  Hoadley) ;  the  separating  off  of  the  non-jurors  cast 
disfavour  over  the  peculiar  character  of  English  theology,  which 
was  embodied,  yet  probably  narrowed,  in  them,  for  the  most  part, 
in  that  they  were  thus  formed  into  a  school ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
part  thus  ejected  was  to  be  compensated  by  the  accession  of  a 
proportion  of  a  foreign  material ;  latitudinarianism  again  engen- 
dered unbelief;  unbelief  required  defences  of  the  faith,  defences 
of  the  faith  distracted  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Object  of 
faith  ;  and  such  must  needs  end  in  a  meagre  theology. 

We  can  now  look  calmly  back  upon  the  last  century,  respect- 
ing the  valuable  names  which  were  found  in  it,  and  which,  though 
(e.g.  Waterland)  they  attained  not  to  the  •*  three"  were  still  "  ho- 
nourable "  men.  Yet  with  the  period,  the  school  of  the  last 
century  has  passed  away ;  they  who  most  nearly  represent  it  now, 
are  not  what  it  was ;  it  is  broken  up  ;  some  have  passed  off  into, 
or  have  taken  into  themselves,  different  shades  of  non-conformist 
theology ;  and  those  who  remain  outwardly  most  true  to  it,  have 
been  obliged  to  cast  themselves  back  more  into  antiquity ;  not 
eiplaining  antiquity  by  modern  notions,  but  transfusing  its  feel- 

*  See  Pfeface  to  the  last  edition  of  Hooker's  works  by  Rev.  J.  Keble. 
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ings  and  notions  into  themselves*  True  theology  penetrates  the 
whole  mass  of  human  knowledge  and  thought ;  it  is  its  spring  and 
soul|  since  ''in  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;"  and 
its  history  is  consequently  a  mirror  of  the  rest.  The  morality  and 
evidences  of  Paley»  the  empiricism  of  Scotch  so-called  philoso- 
phy, the  shallow  history  of  Robertson,  the  sermons  of  Blair,  the 
scripture  exposition  of  Campbell,  the  theology  of  Burnet,  the 
flippant  remarks  of  Jortin  on  primitive  history,  belong  essentially 
to  the  same  spirit,  and  harmonize  with  the  political  principles  of 
the  century. 

This  period  is  gone ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  strange  or  contradictory, 
that  precisely  at  this  moment,  wherever  the  relics  of  this  worn-out 
age  do  exist,  they  exist, — not  in  their  full  vigour  indeed,  but  in  their 
full  decrepitude.  So  it  must  ever  be.  We  are  in  a  state  of 
transition ;  and  before  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  has  infused  life 
into  the  stiffened  chrysalis.  He  allows  the  form  whence  it  is  to 
emerge  gradually  to  lose  its  power  of  motion  and  apparent  vita- 
lity, to  contract  and  become  rigid ;  and  it  is  after  suspended  ani- 
mation that  He  bursts  its  bonds,  and  awakens  it  into  its  more 
spiritual  existence.  We  seem  to  be  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  incrustation  which  gradually  contracted  around  us  during 
the  last  century ;  but  the  shell,  whence  we  escape,  remains  there 
undissolved,  and  blackening. 

These  then  will  remain,  and,  unlike  the  natural  process,  these 
prison-houses  of  reviving  life  are  not  simply  conditions  of  its  resto- 
ration and  preservation,  but  instruments  of  trial,  in  that  we  have 
been  brought  into  this  state,  not  by  any  physical  law,  but  as  the 
corrective  of  past  misconduct,  and  that  misconduct  in  part  still 
cleaves  to  us ;  past  sin  becomes  part  of  us.  We  are  not  only  de- 
tained therein,  but  tried,  by  trial  to  be  purified.  And  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  cheering  to  see  how  each  succeding  trial  is  indeed  the 
instrument  of  bringing  out  some  new  energy  and  life.  As  yet,  in 
truth,  the  scourge  has  been  rather  suspended  over  us,  to  affright 
us  into  more  diligent  discharge  of  duty,  than  allowed  to  fall 
heavily  upon  us ;  and  so  it  is  the  more  hopeful  to  observe  how 
each  threatened  suspension  of  our  privileges,  has  awakened  some 
corresponding  feeling,  or  called  forth  some  answerable  exertion. 
Each  threatened  breach  in  the  walls  of  our  Temple^  has  called  out 
a  living  army  to  defend  it.  This  is  an  earnest  of  what  shall  be. 
We  seem  (with  humility  be  it  spoken)  not  to  need  the  last  trial, 
whereby  man  is  brought  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  blessings, 
their  loss ;  the  danger  alone  has  been  awakening  men  to  a  sense 
of  their  listlessness.  Thus  every  one  recollects,  how  the  increased 
combinations  against  the  Church,  have  determined  multitudes,  who 
before  seemed,  or  were,  indifferent  ^  and  though  in  many  this  re- 
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kindled  attachment  shows  itself  mingled  with  much  earthly  feeling, 
oreren  with  a  sort  of  ignorant  air  of  patronage,  as  if,  by  professing 
their  admiration  or  respect  for  the  Church,  they  were  doing  her  ho- 
iioar,  not  themselves ;  as  if  in  supporting  her  (as  the  phrase  is)  they 
were  not  rather  preserving  privileges  for  themselves  ;  yet  this  is 
but  what  is  to  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  things :  it  is  but  the 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  waters,  which  have  been  set 
free ;  as  tbey  flow  on,  they  will  become  clearer  and  more  refined. 
Again,  in  detail,    the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  abolish  church- 
rates,  has  more  brought  out  men's  feelings  of  their  duty  to  ''  main- 
tain truth  ;**  not  any  religious  form  which  men  may  chance  to  have 
set  up,  but  the  positive,  real,  objective,  transmitted — truth.    The 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (little  as  it  was  in- 
tended) has  had  a  tendency  to  restore  discipline,  and  is  setting  the 
Cfaarch  free  to  exercise  it.     The  refusal  of  the  state  to  prosecute 
blasphemy,  involves  the  restitution  of  the  Church's  censures,  as 
a  gttide  to  her  children.     Poor  Laws  were  originally  an  inter- 
fereooe  with  the  Church  ;  the  Church's  mode  of  maintaiuing  poor 
is  by  the  collections  of  the  Lord's-day ;  but  when  the  state  had 
seized  and  squandered  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  then  some 
other  mode  became  necessary,  to  relieve  the  poverty  whose  home 
and  refuge  they  had  wasted.     The  plan  devised  by  the  state  has 
been  left  to  develope  itself  undisturbed ;  and  when  the  evils  of  a 
scheme,  begun  on  un*church  principles,  founded  on  confiscations 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  carried  on  by  avarice  iustead 
of  charity,  by  mutual  suspicion  instead  of  mutual  benevolence, 
became  intolerable,  then  it  became   necessary  to   proceed  still 
fortber,  and  the  new  plan  (whatever  be  its  merits  in  itself,)  is  a 
oianifest  violation  of  the  parochial  system,  and  breaks  the  bonds 
which  connected  the  poor  with  their  parochial  minister,  and  their 
village  Church.     Yet  this  also  has  been  working  good  ;  and  has 
already,  in  some  places,  brought  back  the  ancient,  and  more 
kindly,  and  more  Church  and  Scriptural  way,  of  weekly  collec- 
tions.    So  again,  the  absorption  of  our  smaller  bishoprics,  and 
the  threatened  abolition  of  the  ancient  and  venerated  bishopric  of 
Sodof  and  Mann,  have  very  widely  kindled,  among  the  Clergy 
at  least,  the  sense  of  the  benefits  of  the  more  immediate  piesence 
of  the  bishop  in  his  diocese,  and  his  closer  connexion  with  his 
dergy  and   people.    The  new  Registration  Acts,  which  were 
avowedly  directed  against  the  Church,  have  compelled  the  Clergy 
to  teach  their  people,  (what  some  otherwise  shrunk  from,  lest 
they  should  seem   to  "  preach  themselves,")  the  claims   of  the 
Church  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  open  more  fully  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  the  solemnity  of  marriage.    The  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  Cathedrals  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
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value  of  daily  and  intercessory  public  prayer,  and  of  bodies  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.*  The  menaced  appointment  of  upfit 
persons  to  fill  the  episcopal  office,  has  made  men  look  to  the 
safeguards  of  those  appointments,  and  the  value  of  that  office. 
The  j-efusal  of  the  state  to  aid  the  Church  in  the  colonies  or  at 
home,  in  England,  or  the  Canadas,  or  Australia,  has  in  each  at 
once  roused  independent  efforts ;  the  state  has  avowed  that 
*'  every  one  is  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;"  that 
she  will  not  aid  the  one  more  than  the  other ;  that  she  "  careth  for 
none  of  these  things;"  nay,  in  Australia,  she  has  preferred  Romish 
error  to  truth,  and  so  the  spirit  of  those  who  love  the  truth  has 
been  stirred ;  yea,  we  may  trust  that  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
come  mightily  upon"  men  whom  He  has  called  to  the  work. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  strong  anti-heathen  spirit  is  abroad.  The 
stone  under  which  we  took  shelter  has  been  removed,  and  so 
(though,  at  first,  in  some  confusion  as  must  needs  be)  we  see 
every  thing  in  commotion  to  restore,  or  more  than  restore,  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained.  The  indifference  of  the  state  has  be- 
come the  energy  of  the  Church. 

In  this  energy,  the  two  funds  for  the  Metropolitan  Churches 
and  for  **  Additional  Curates"  form  an  era ;  and  this,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  and  definiteness  of  the  undertakings,  and  the 
scale  on  which  members  of  the  Church  are  contributing  to  their 
execution.  The  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was,  to  do 
that  by  the  aid  of  Christian  individuals,  which,  a  century  ago,  had 
been  done  by  the  then  government,  as  a  sort  of  offering  to  gain 
the  Church, — to  build  fifty  churches  in  London.  This  was  a 
great  and  definite  object,  as  much  perhaps  as  this  fund  need 
supply ;  for  in  these  cases,  the  first  impulse  is  what  is  chiefly 
needed,  to  remove  the  apathy  arising  from  hopelessness.  When 
men  see  that  things  are  not  desperate,  when  the  rise  of  fifty 
churches  in  our  metropolis  shall  have  shown  that  the  gigantic 
work  can  be  carried  on  by  human  hands,  though  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  the  strength  is  man's,  then  others  will  take  courage ; 
each  chapel  built  is  a  pattern,  and  arpledge  that  it  shall  be  followed, 
and  so,  though  finally  for  the  (thirty-four);"  parishes,  only,  which 
contain  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
including  the  parishes  on  either  side  of  the  Thames,"  not  fifty 
churches,  but  above  five  times  fifty,  even  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-nine churches,  will  be  wanted,  yet  if  but  the  fifty  churches 
be  built,  we  shall  have  an  assurance  of  the  remainder.     It  were 

*  See  e,  g„  Dean  Chandler/s  Sermon  on  the  Daily  Service,  particolarly  in  Cmthe- 
drals.  J.  VV.  Parker,  West  Strand^  (price  9d.  per  doc.)  See  also  the  Memorials  of 
the  Cathedrals,  and  some  valaable  references  to  earlier  authorities  on  this  and  other 
poinU  in  <«  The  Prebendary."    Hatchard,  RiTiDgtons,  and  Seeley. 
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stranger  that  men,  seeing  that  the  work  can  be  done,  and  is 
biened,  should  break  it  off,  should  neither  be  carried  on  by  holy 
impnlse,  nor  a  glorious  emulation,  nor  the  sight  of  actual  benefits, 
nor  the  hope  of  future  reward,  to  complete  the  task, — stranger 
vere  this,  than  that  they  should  have  lain  so  long  insensible   to 
all  tbis«  or  having  so  lain,  been  capable  of  being  again  awakened* 
Shall  renewed  health  not  complete  that  which  an  imperfect  con- 
valescence, after  a  long  sickness,  has  well  begun  ?     The  whole 
Christian  course  frequently,  one  might  say  generally,  is  wrapt  up 
in  the  first  act;  all  Abraham's  giant  faith  and  obedience  lay  in 
the  seed,  in  his  first  leaving  his  country  and  his  father's  house ; 
not  that  each  separate  act  of  obedience  is  not  a  distinct  trial,  and 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  a  failure ;  but  that  *^  to  him  who  hath, 
more  is  given  ;"  the  first  decided  act  of  faith  sets  a  man  in  the  right 
path,  tbence  to  go  onward  with  increasing  strength  and  decreasing 
difficulties;  and  things  harder  in  themselves  become  easier  to  him, 
because  he  is  upborne  with  enlarged   strength,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  his  own  will  is  diminished.     And  so  in  collective  under- 
takings :  the  first  footing  in  the  land  is  the  pledge  of  its  actual 
possession ;  the  first  listening  to  a  scheme  is  well  known  to  be 
the  assurance  of  its  completion.     Compare  the  late  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  first  effort  to  attain  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  scorn  attached  to  it,  with  the  negociations  with  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts,  and  the   vote   of  forty  millions   sterling  to   attain, 
speedily  and  at  once,  what  men  came  to  think  a  Christian  duty, 
— the  abolition,  not  of  the  slave  trade  only,  but  of  slavery,  and 
who  will  think  that  the  first  beginnings  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  completion,  or  that  the  times  may  not  soon  come,  when  it 
&ball  be  recognized  as  a  first  principle,  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
provide  for  the  souls  of  men ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  build  our- 
selves ^  wide  houses  and  large  chambers,  and  ciel  them  with 
cedar,  and  paint  them  with  vermilion,"  (J^r.  xxii.  14,)    until  we 
have  built  up  houses  of  God  for  every  portion  of  the  Christian 
population  of  this  land  ?     Is  it  not  stranger  far,  that  any  should 
now  doubt  it?     Is  man's  bodily  freedom  a  higher  object  than  the 
(reedom  of  the  mind  f  or  the  wish  to  promote  it,  of  necessity  a 
Biore  stimulating  and  more  energetic  motive,  calculated  to  inspire 
greater  sacrifices  ?     The  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
aod  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  bear  witness  to  the  reverse. 
Not  by  apostolic  miracles  only,  but  by  apostolic  faith,  did  the 
Gospel  flash,  in  one  century,  like  lightning,  alike  to  Britain  and 
to  India. 

These  plans  form  then  an  era  in  our  history,  as  a  Christian 
natioo,  because  they  raise  the  scale  of  Christian  charity,  and  set  in 
a  course  in  which  themselves  and  the  contributions,  which  now 
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seem  relatively  large,  shall  seem  but  the  day  of  '^  small  things." 
They  appear  to  us  great  but  relatively.     Charity^  it  must  be  said, 
has  hitherto  beeu  proposing  to  itself  but  to  raise  ostentatious 
sums  at  as  little  cost  as  may  be;  aud  since  we  are  living  on  the 
confines  of  two  periods,  the  ostentatious  and  cheap  system  of 
charity,  as  being  the  dregs  of  the  former  period,  is  being  drunk 
down  in  the  very  last  stage  of  its  thickness.     It  is  not  endured 
thereby,  but  it  is  the  very  principle  recognized,  that  charity  is  to 
cost  nothing.   Guineas  are  subscribed  by  the  rich,  and  pence  col- 
lected from  the  poor,  on  the  very  ground  that  they  will  not  mias 
them, — not  because  God  will  repay  them,  but  because  they  are 
too  small  to  be  an  offering  to  God.     Our  model  sooietiesj  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  Propogation  of  the  Gospel,  having  been 
small  private  societies,  and  not  what  they  now  are,  nor  calculated 
to  be  such,  furnished  the  example  of  guinea  subscriptions ;  and 
societies  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  with  them,  imitated 
them  in  this,  because  it  was  convenient  to  level  all  subscriptions, 
and  it  prevented  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  ;  or  wherein  they  have 
deviated  has  been  in  receiving  subscriptions  of  half  or  a  quarter  of 
the  sum.     It  may  have  been  right  to  call  in  the  contributions  of 
the  poorer;  but  why  was  the  scale  lowered  on  the  one  side^  yet 
not  heightened  on  the  other  ?     Why,  but  because  people  dreaded 
to  give  offence,  or  to  deter  subscriptions,  or  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  patronage  of  the  great,  if  the  contribution  should  cost  them 
anything ;  and  so  they  have  lowered  the  standard  of  charity  of  the 
country.     As  the  giving  what  costs  us  something,  strengthens 
the  habits  and  the  powers  of  charity,  so  that  of  giving  to  great 
objects  that  which  costs  us  nothing,  weakens  it.     Every  annual 
guinea  subscription  from  those  whose  daily  income  is  thirty  or 
one  hundred,  or  even  two  or  three  hundred  times,  as  much  (for 
there  are  such),  as  their  annual  subscription,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
system  which  we  have  adopted,  and  an  injury  to  the  donors. 
Men  would  not  spontaneously  have  offered  such  pittances ;  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  such  offerings,  had  they  not  beea 
taught  to  adopt  a  standard,  which  their  better  feelings  would 
have  rejected.     We  sweeten  also  the  edge  of  our  draught  of 
charity,  as  if  instead  of  being  "  marrow  to  the  bones,"  it  were  gall 
and  wormwood.  We  deck  it  out  with  bazaars,  and  balls,  and  music 
meetings,  fearing  not  lest  we  should  overlay  it ;  we  strive  to  out-do 
each  other  in  plans,  whereby  to  obtain  the  largest  portion  of 
money  with  the  least  portion  of  sacrifice ;  we  hold  it  of  less  con* 
sequence  Iww  we  obtain  money,  than  that  we  obtain  it ;  we  in- 
crease luxuries  to  obtain  charities ;  introduce  a  disease  to  further 
health  ;  cozen  people  of  their  money  and  their  reward  too ;  and 
then  boast  ourselves  of  our  charity,  as  if  the  charity  of  raising 
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moDej  were  comparable  to  the  want  of  charity  in  carelessness  how 
we  raise  it«  as  if  we  might  redeem  our  carelessness  of  men's  souls 
by  the  mooej  which  we  thus  carelessly,  and  so  sinfully*  raise  for 
Bieo'a  bodily  wants,  as  if  the  Almighty  Father  were  like  ourselves, 
and  lofed  the  money  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what  it  might  pro- 
duce,  not  for  the  cheerfulness  of  the  giver;  or  as  if  we  might 
parade  before  Him  what  was  won  by  this  carelessness  of  that 
which  bears  His  image  and  superscription — the  souls  of  men. 

Tbese  are  the  inventions  of  this  age ;  they  are  the  dregs  of 
the  decaying  period ;  it  is  fertile,  even  to  rankness,  in  devising  new 
schemes  of  costless  charity — bazaars,  shilling  or  sixpenny  subscrip- 
tions are  its  recent  inventions ;  and  it  is  of  no  long  date,  that  people 
have  learnt^  that  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  dance,  to  assume  fantastic 
characters,  to  listen  to  unmeaning  music,  to  buy  baubles,  or,  if 
the  baublea  be  too  costly,  to  gamble  for  them,  are  almsdeeds, 
charity,  and  good  works,  if  so  be  that  out  of  the,  in  some  cases, 
vast  ezpeoditure,  some  little  streamlet  escape  through  to  feed  one 
oi  our  established  charities.  And  for  the  sake  of  sums  so  raised, 
ve  are  to  blunt  our  consciousness  that  every  thing  bestowed  in 
real  charity  is  a  free-will-offering,  and  solemn  act  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God,  which  we  would  have  presented  unto  Him  by 
oar  merciful  Intercessor,  sprinkled  with  His  blood. 

We  look  then  to  these  extensive  plans,  as  so  far  forming  an  era, 
ia  that  they  are  calculated  to  sweep  away  all  this  rubbish,  turning 
ia  upon  it  the  more  healthful  stream  of  self-denying  charity.  Any 
one,  who  looks  upon  either  list,  will  see  that  the  ratio  of  contri* 
botioo  is  altogether  altered ;  and  among  the  contributions  to  the 
London  Churches,  not  including  the  very  highest  and  yet  far  from 
the  very  lowest,  there  are  interesting  and  affecting  cases  of  self- 
denial,  which  we  trust  will  be  known  to  the  glory  and  joy  of  their 
givers  at  the  Great  Day. 

These,  then,  are  symptoms  of  a  better  state  of  things.  That 
much  dreary  waste  is  still  left  bare  and  uncovered,  is  but  what  was 
to  be  expected — nor  need  it  dismay  us ;  the  first  stiff  and  prickly 
plant  which  rises  from  the  sand  which  the  sea  has  yielded  up,  is 
the  sure  harbinger,  that  in  time  flocks  and  herds  shall  there  find 
pasture ;  the  first  few  big  drops,  which  fall  but  here  and  there  in 
wide  intervals,  yet  usher  in  assuredly  the  more  plenteous  shower. 
We  would  not  be  impatient ;  true  it  is,  that  in  both  these  sub« 
scriptions,one  misses  with  surprize  and  disappointment  the  names 
of  many  who  are  able,  and  others  who,  one  should  have  hoped^ 
had  been  willing,  to  stand  foremost.  One  wonders,  e.g.  how  that 
political  body  which  has  the  name  of  the  Church  always  in  its 
mouth,  should  not  see  that  the  best  way  to  support  the  Church  is 
to  baiM  Churches ;  should  not  even  see  that  themselves  are  weak 
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tliere^  where  they  have  neglected  to  do  so,  in  our  large  populations, 
that  the  building  of  50  or  100  Churches  among  the  million  and  a 
half  of  our  metropolis,  would,  with  the  moral,  change  also  the 
political  character  of  its  inhabitants ; — that  had  the  suras  which 
they^  for  some  years  past,  have  expended  upon  elections,  been 
employed  in  Christianizing  the  electors,  they  would  now  have  no 
occasion  to  employ  any  more ; — that  the  entire  source  of  their 
power  and  influence  is  the  more  or  less  Christian  character  of  the 
people,  and  that  therefore  whatever  tends  to  restore  that  character, 
secures  the  institutions  which  they  value.  But  it  is  well  that  they 
should  not  see  this ;  it  is  better,  though  we  have  to  wait  for  it, 
that  we  should  wait  till  they  too  are  absorbed  into  the  tide,  and 
Conservatism,  which  in  itself  (whatever  be  many  who  are  called 
after  its  name)  is  but  the  last  form  of  the  decayed  and  expiring  sys- 
tem of  the  last  century,  shall  be  replaced  by  an  enlightened  and 
affectionate  love  of  the  Church,  of  which  they  are  sons. 

Neither  also  should  we  be  impatient,  although  so  many  of  those 
whose  wealth  is  derived  from,  or  expended  in,  the  luxuries  of  the 
metropolis,— ^  its  great  landed  proprietors  or  the  inhabitants  of  its 
houses,  which  are  as  palaces, — should  have  been  so  little  awakened 
to  the  sense  of  their  duties.  None  of  them  think  upon  the 
metropolis  as  their  home ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  they  do  not. 
Their  affections  are  away  in  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
their  childhood;  among  the  trees,  and  woods,  and  glades  of  the 
peaceful  country.  The  metropolis  has  not  their  affections,  and 
they  cannot  at  once  feel  their  debt  towards  it.  Nor  do  they  know 
the  extent  of  its  needs — figures  cannot  represent  it ;  one  may,  iu 
vain,  repeat  that  ^'  in  34  parishes  of  the  metropolis  alone,  for  579 
Churches  we  have  but  69^  or,  including  proprietory  chapels,  lOO ; 
that  we  have  little  more  than  l-4th  of  the  number  of  Churches 
which  we  ought  to  have  in  these  alone,  in  order  to  provide  one 
Church  for  each  3000  souls."*  And  yet  that  this  calculation  ex- 
tends to  but  2-drds  of  the  metropolis,  it  includes  not  the  wants  of 
half  a  million  of  souls.  The  numbers  fall  upon  their  ear,  but 
they  see  it  not,  they  cannot  realize  it;  they  see  but  the  fair 
whitened  outside,  and  know  not  the  squalid  wretchedness  which 
lurks  within  a  few  yards  of  their  own  palaces ;  wretched  because 
vicious,  vicious  because  irreligious,  and  irreligious  because  never 
taught  to  be  otherwise ;  outcasts  from  the  Church,  and  so  a  prey 
to  Satan.  This  must  be  brought  by  the  Clergy  in  detail  before 
them  ;  they  are  men ;  very  many  benevolent  men ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  unhappily  new  to  them,  they  have  not  had  the  occasions, 
which  we  have,  of  seeing  the  misery  which  this  negligence  has 

*  Bitbop  of  liondoD'i  StAtemcnt,  republished  io   First  Report  of  Metropolis 
Churches  Fund. 
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engendered ;  they  have,  with  us»  too  long  stayed  themselves  on 
that  broken  staff,  the  State ;  are  accustomed  to  think  that  these 
things  should  be  done  without  calling  upon  them,  and  so  are  slow 
to  make  an  unwonted,  and,  as  they  think,  uncalled  for  sacrifice  ; 
they  cannot  at  first  see,  that  the  negligence  of  the  State  has 
bestowed  a  privilege  upon  them,  the  high  honor  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  members  of  their  Lord. 

All  this  must  be  borne  patiently ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  was  but  little  wisdom  and  little  temperance  in  some  journals, 
which  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  names  of  certain  Whig 
large  landed  proprietors  in  London,  to  shame  them  into  giving. 
True,  they  do  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  metropolis,  which  they 
have  so  fearfully  enlarged ;  true,  that  their  money  would  be  safer 
in  God's  keeping  than  in  their  own ;  as  indeed  two  of  them,  it  is 
«ell-kiiown,  have  at  different  periods  lost  sums,  which  would  have 
built  ten  or  twice  ten  churches,  through  those  whom  they  trusted ; 
happier  far,  had  they  trusted  it  with  God !  but  religion  and  the 
relief  of  religious  wants  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  secular  poli- 
tics. Neither  Whiggism  nor  Conservatism  are  in  themselves  reli- 
gions, although  the  one  accidentally  is  more  connected  with  its 
estabtishment ;  it  is  not  religious  to  support  religion,  so  far  as 
religioo  will  support  one's  self,  or  one's  views  for  the  good  of 
one's  country;  it  may  be  patriotism  and  a  civil  virtue  ;  and  they 
«ho  so  act  may  be  instruments  of  a  share  of  blessing  on  their 
country,  in  that  they  seek  to  uphold  what  is  a  blessing,  although 
themselves  know  not  its  intrinsic  blessedness ;  but  one  need  not 
My,  that  the  religious  statesman  must  seek  to  further  religion  for 
its  own  sake,  though  for  a  time  the  way  of  supporting  it  seems 
advene  to  the  success  of  his  own  secular  views,  to  render  his 
party  unpopular  with  those  whom  he  seeks  to  benefit,  and  so 
even  to  injure  his  temporary  usefulness.  Whoso  will  be  a  great 
rehgioos  statesman  must  look  onward,  risk  much  for  the  time, 
have  faith  in  God,  and  commit  his  way  to  Him,  must  plight  him- 
self to  religion  to  share  her  outward  circumstances,  "  till  death" 
do  not  "  part"  him,  but  unite  him  to  her  for  ever.  And  this,  Con- 
Krvatism  has  not  yet  learnt  to  do ;  and  it  might  be  alleged  truly, 
in  reprisal,  that  the  members  of  the  present  Whig  administration 
(little  as  they  have  done)  have  contributed  more  to  the  metropoli- 
Un  Churches,  than  those  of  the  late  Conservative ;  that  the  Whig 
member  of  Middlesex  is  the  only  layman  who  has  given  2000/. 
to  the  same  object.  We  would  not  then  suffer  ourselves  to  irri- 
tate these  men  or  to  be  vexed  at  their  delay ;  public  papers,  which 
may  fall  into  any  hands,  are  not  the  instruments  to  act  upon 
them ;  nor  the  fear  or  shame  of  men  the  motives  we  should  em*- 
pk>y;  they  are  men,  we  owe  them  tenderness ;  it  is  not  their 
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money  only  that  we  want :  we  want  money  **  which  shall  abound 
to  their  account"  (Phil.  IV  17)>  which  shall  be  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  posterity.  We  see  that  the  hold- 
ing it  back  is  a  sore  evil  to  them,  that  they  keep  it  to  their  hurt ; 
we  pity  them  for  so  doing;  they  are  tried  with  great  wealth;  and 
the  character  of  the  century  in  which  their  habits  were  formed 
was  unfavourable  to  habits  of  proportionable  liberality.  The 
scale  upon  which  this  effort  is  made,  is  new,  and  they  were  edu- 
cated in  a  degenerate  period ;  they  too,  we  trust,  will  rise  above 
it;  but  the  very  rich  have  been,  by  the  very  habits  of  the  country, 
untaught  to  give  in  any  proportion  to  their  means ;  the  parade 
which  is  made  of  large  donations,  which  rich  men  cast  into  the 
treasury,  hinders  them  from  giving  largely ;  they  are  taught  even  by 
the  religious  to  be  self-satisfied ;  they  are  praised  out  of  self- 
interest,  (not  in  the  lowest  sense,  but  still  self-interest,  in  that  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  institutions  in  which  self  is  interested^  and  be* 
cause  self  is  interested  in  them)  without  any  regard  to  the  injury 
it  may  do  to  them,  or  the  exertions  which  it  may  stifle ;  they  are 
taught  that  if  they  give  out  of  their  superfluities,  their  hundreds, 
or  their  thousand  pounds,  or  roast  oxen  for  the  poor,  or  give 
blankets,  or  distribute  meat,  that  they  are  models  of  charity. 
Whereas  (though  the  thought  which  leads  them  to  do  this  may  be, 
we  trust,  in  its  degree  acceptable)  this  diminishes  not  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  they  have  been  taught  to  heap  around  themselves, 
interferes  not  with  one  fancy  which  they  may  wish  to  indulge.  They 
are  praised,  because  it  is  thought  that  the  praise  will  induee  or 
shame  others  to  do  the  like,  without  regarding  the  injury  it  may  do 
to  them.  They  should  be  stimulated,  instead  of  being  taught  lobe 
content.  But  this  will  take  time :  and  so  we  must  be  content  to  wait, 
till  for  these  great  works,  their  hundreds  become  thousands,  and 
their  thousands  tens  of  thousands :  and  this,  we  trust,  they  will  do, 
for  the  waters  are  now  stirred,  betokening  the  presence  of  God,  nad 
the  motion  imparted  will  spread  to  the  parts  as  yet  unmoved,  until 
they  at  last  burst  their  present  boundaries  of  custom  and  self- 
indulgence  and  listlessness,  and  flow  over  with  healing  to  the  na- 
tions. Man  will  in  time  learn  again  to  build  temples  to  God, 
and  houses  for  themselves,  not  palaces,  or  rather  temples,  to  en- 
shrine themselves,  and  huts  for  the  worship  of  their  God. 

We  have  seen  an  American  calculation  how,  in  different  ways, 
a  portion  of  the  unemployed  wealth  of  our  metropolis  would  have 
relieved  their  national  difficulties  and  restored  their  commercial 
credit ;  the  jewels  of  our  ladies,  we  were  told,  or  the  plate  of  their 
lords,  perhaps  a  fraction  of  them,  would,  if  sold,  remove  all  the 
perplexities  which  overdouded  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  Statesi  and  which  carried  dismay  into  many  parts  of  our 
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ovo  couQliy*  Wealth  then  there  is  in  store.  AH  will  recollect  alfto 
bow,  io  the  last  struggle  with  the  scourge  of  Europe,  the  womea 
oi  Prussia  gave  their  omaoients  of  gold  or  precious  stones  to  the 
roval  treasury,  and  looked  upon  the  iron  cross  as  their  noblest 
ornament.  Even  heathen  Rome  did  the  same  ;  and|  in  the  spirit 
of  the  last  century»  in  a  political  contest  for  a  county  seat,  which 
cost  each  party  towards  150,000/.,  a  lady  of  high  family  is  re- 
ported to  have  said, "  I  will  pawn  my  diamonds  sooner  than — -^ 
(her  son)  shall  not  come  in."  And  shall  such  feelings  be  for  ever 
called  out  only  by  immediate  earthly  ends  ?  is  the  spirit  of  early 
Christiao  times  forever  fled  ?  or  shall  Iraelitish  women  alone  give 
their  omameots  for  the  service  of  their  God  ?  or  shall  not  ours 
gladly  give  their  jewels  to  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  kings,  and 
receive  jojrously  from  Him  the  iron  cross,  which  He  shall  acknow- 
ledge hereafter  before  men  and  angels  as  His  signet  ?  We  can- 
not think  it ;  we  cannot  but  hope  that  tlie  wealth  accumulated  in 
the  metropolis  is  stored  up,  not  to  be  wasted  or  destroyed,  but  to 
be  let  loose  and  unimprisoned  and  restored  to  the  glory  of  its 
Giver ;  we  cannot  but  see  in  these  beginnings  a  promise  that  men 
will  one  day  see  the  true  end  of  their  riches,  that  they  will  again 
glory  in  beautifying  the  house  of  their  God,  that  they  will  see  it  to 
be  their  glory  to  be  adorned  with  good  works  not  with  costly  array, 
vill  cast  away  what  are  now  their  idols  in  order  to  build  temples 
for  their  God  here,  that  they  may  be  received  into  everlasting 
habitations ;  that  our  women  will  part  with  their  jewels  here, 
that  they  find  them  set  and  sparkling  in  their  everlasting  crown, 
wherewith  their  Lord  shall  adorn  for  ever  the  brows  of  those  who 
have  parted  with  earthly  things  for  His  sake. 

It  is  but  a  small  beginning,  that  among  the  subscriptions  to 
the  London  Churches,  there  are,  at  least  we  are  informed,  some 
three  sums  raised  by  parting  with  the  ornaments  of  their  owners ; 
the  sams  are  small ;  this  was  natural ;  it  is  with  such  that  the 
b^nniqg  must  be  made ;  here  also  we  must  wait  with  patience ; 
the  rich  young  man  went  away  grieved ;  the  fishermen  and  the 
receiver  of  customs  left  all ;  but  in  due  time  also,  many  were 
found  to  part  with  lands  and  houses,  and  lay  their  price  at  the 
apostles'  feet ;  and  so  we  hail  these  faint  streaks,  though  in  them- 
"lelves  slight,  as  heralds  of  a  brighter,  glorious  day,  and  we  joy  in 
these  two  plans,  as  calculated  to  encourage  sacrifices,  which 
shall  renovate  the  decaying  spirit  of  our  country,  and  restore  it 
to  the  days  of  her  youths 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  clergy  are  foreoiost  in  both  these 
plans,  especially  in  that  for  providing  additional  curates  for  popu* 
loos  places.  This  was  |o  be  ex|)ected,  and  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
the  last  century,  the  clergy  assimilated  themselves  to  the  laity  ( 
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by  a  wrong  application  of  the  principle  of  "  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men"  they  thought  to  win,  at  least,  the  good  disposition  'of 
the  laity  by  becoming  like  them ;  they  joined  them  in  their  amuse- 
ments, cast  a  certain  degree  of  decency  over  them,  were  a  check 
at  least  to  some  offences ;  but  they  enlarged  their  houses,  imitated 
the  habits  of  laymen,  received  society  in  the  like  way,  became^out 
of  the  Church,  a  more  decent  and  well-behaved  and  restrained  set 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  part  of  this  new  era  that  they  are  to  be  iaii- 
tated,  not  the  imitators ;  to  teach,  by  their  example,  habits  of  self- 
denial,  as  they  followed  the  teaching  of  the  laity  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  they  must  not  stand  upon  punctilios,  whether  contribu- 
tions for  additional  clergy  be  not  rather  the  duty  of  the  laity,  they 
must  put  themselves  forward  to  the  work  :  if  before  men  they  are 
justi6ed  in  abstaining,  would  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  bless- 
edness of  tbis  voluntary  service  ?  They  must,  by  their  example, 
break  the  yoke  of  custom,  and  give  effect  to  their  preaching. 

But,  there  is  a  yet  more  difficult  sacrifice  for  them  than 
that  of  sacrifice  of  money,  which  they  must  hazard  in  this  great 
cause ;  they  must  not  only  give  liberally,  but  they  must  speak 
more  boldly.  It  is  our  fault  that  these  meagre  habits  of 
giving  have  so  grown  and  indurated.  The  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  the  courts  of  emperors,  as  among  the  unsubdued 
temperaments  of  Africa,  spoke  boldly  and  plainly  against  the 
luxury  of  their  times,  set  before  people  what  they  were  losing, 
taught  them  uncompromisingly,  out  of  Scripture,  the  blessedness 
of  abundant  self-denying  almsgiving,  pointed  to  the  never-dying 
crown,  and  bade  them  be  ''  merciful,  as  they  hoped  to  obtain 
mercy.''  Our  homilies  echo  their  language  ;  our  first  preachers 
after  the  Reformation  {e.g.  Latimer),  continued  their  spirit.  And, 
if  we  would  contribute  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  which  seems  now  to  dawn  upon  us,  we  must  break  off  the 
complimentary  language  of  our  speeches,  our  writings,  and  our 
sermons ;  we  must  teach  men  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves, 
not  to  be  pleased  with  us ;  not  to  compliment  us  on  our  elo- 
quence, but  to  carry  off  the  "  coaP'  in  their  own  hearts,  which, 
though  it  at  first  must  make  them  uneasy,  and,  perhaps,  dislike 
us,  will  kindle  the  flame  of  never-dying  charity,  which  shall  burn 
out  all  selfishness,  and  shine  on  to  everlasting  glory.  We  must 
be  more  plain-spoken,  must  teach  men  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  stewards,  and  their  property  as  the  property  of  God  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping,  not  (as  most  now  do)  to  regard  their 
riches  as  their  own,  out  of  which  they  may  first  satisfy  themselves, 
and  then  give  some  of  the  overflowings  to  the  service  of  God.  We 
must  offend  some,  that  we  may  heal  many.  We  must  -speak  with 
tenderness,  indeed,  and  gentleness,  seeking  to  win,  not  to  offend  ; 
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but  we  must  state  that  which  will  offend  some,  who  will  "  go 
iway  sorrowful/'  while  others  will  give  up  that  for  which  they 
"  shall  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting." 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  Clergy  of  the  metropolis  had 
followed  out,  more  energetically,  the  scheme  of  their  Bishop, 
greater  results  would  have  been  already  produced  ;  we  would 
have  had  them  preach,  not  once  or  twice,  but  oftentimes ;  not 
speak  of  the  plan  as  a  thing  desirable,  but  as  an  e^^sential  to  our 
well-being ;  not  recommend  only,  but  demand  support,  in  the 
name  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  of  those  poor  outcasts, 
members  of  their  Saviour ;  press  in  public  and  in  private,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season;  preach  a  crusade  against  these  luxuries  and 
extravagances,  which  dry  up  the  sources  of  charity :  go  from  house 
to  house,  wherever  they  could  obtain  admission,  and  plead,  as  men 
in  earnest,  who  realized  the  value  of  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  many  heads  of  establish- 
meots  in  London  would  have  brought  the  subject  before  the 
membera  of  those  establishments,  had  the  Clergy  applied  to 
them ;  this  had  placed  the  Clergy  in  their  proper  relation,  and 
given  the  laity  an  additional  interest  in  their  Church.  We  trust 
that  the  Clergy  will,  in  the  ensuing  season,  even  yet  exert  them« 
selves  ;  at  present,  we  know  only  of  two  collections  made  in  the 
Detropolis  itself,  by  the  means  of  preaching. 

Still,  though  there  are  too  many  traces  that  we  are  but  in  the 
infancy  of  liberal  almsgiving,  the  degree  of  success,  with  which 
these  schemes  have  been  blessed,  is  very  encouraging.  The  de- 
lays which  were  interposed,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Metro- 
polis Churches  Fund,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  some,  who  would 
not  join  in  the  work  except  they  had  the  disposal  of  the  appoint- 
ments, and,  finally,  by  the  alarming  illness  of  the  Bishop,  are 
well  known.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  in  the  crowded 
dty,  where  every  foot  of  ground  is  thronged  with  human  souls, 
and  each  tenement  yields  an  ample  profit,  if  not  through  the 
means,  yet  through  the  density,  of  its  inhabitants,  or  its  con- 
venience for  trade,  has  since  delayed  the  building ;  and  yet,  be- 
fore one  stone  of  any  new  Church  was  laid,  within  twelve  months 
of  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  above  1 1  IfiOOl,  were 
ccrflected;  in  the  Curates  Fund,  although  the  committee  has 
not  been  yet  formed,  some  thousands  per  annum  have  already  been 
pledged.  If  these  be  the  first  gushings  of  the  rock,  which  the 
Lord  hath  caused  to  be  struck,  what  shall  the  river  be  ? 

The  facts  of  the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund  have  been  briefly 
told  in  the  Report ;  four  sites  for  Churches  have  been  given,  four 
pmchased,  the  fee  of  three  promised  by  Prebends  of  St  Paul's  ; 
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three  Charcbes  almost  roofed  in  in  the  desolate  parish  of  Stepney* 
in  which,  out  of  51,200,  only  3338  had  means  of  public  worship; 
two  more  in  preparation  elsewhere,  and  ten  more  in  progress, 
through  the  partial  assistance  of  the  funds.  When  these  fruits 
shall  have  been  seen^  is  it  possible  that  men  will  hold  their  hands  ? 

We  would  only  add,  that  the  expenditure  has  been  careful ; 
and,  although  we  regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend 
1000/.  in  advertising,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  awkwardness 
of  our  present  system  of  subscriptions,  and  shows  how  much 
better  was  the  ancient  plan  of  parochial  collections ;  still,  com- 
pared to  the  amount  raised,  it  is  relatively  small,  liry  whereas,  in 
the  Bible  Society,  some  years  ago,  incidental  expenses  were  f 

The  Additional  Curates  Fund  has  not  yet  commenced  its 
operations;  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  persons 
notice,  that  it  introduces  no  new  principle  or  machinery  into  the 
Church,  disturbs  no  existing  order,  has  no  untried  elements,  but 
simply  proposes,  preserving  everything  else  as  it  now  exisiSj  to  pro- 
viae  fresh  funds,  whereby  our  desolate  cities  may  be  supplied  with 
pastors,  and  the  pastors  which  they  already  have,  be  saved  from 
wearing  out  their  strength  in  contending  with  impossibilities.  It 
introduces  no  risk,  but  only  strengthens  and  restores  our  well* 
tried  parochial  system. 

And  now,  if  we  may  speak  freely  what  we  think  essential 
for  the  future  success  of  these  plans,  we  would  first  say,  that  we 
regard,  as  of  great  moment,  that  in  the  districts  assigned  to  these 
new  Churches,  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  doing  more  than 
is  actually  done.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  divide  parishes  of 
50,000,  into  five  districts  of  10,000,  or  even  ten  districU  of  5000; 
this  merely  disguises  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  imposes  duties 
still  impossible,  and  prevents  their  remedy.  We  trust  that  this 
sort  of  palliative  will,  on  this  new  system,  be  abandoned ;  it  is 
hypocritical,  in  that  it  pretends  to  do  more  than  is  done,  and  it 
has  the  reward  of  hypocrisy,  in  that  it  prevents  the  cure  of  the 
evil  which  it  disguises. 

The  other  point  is  of  greater  magnitude.  No  one  can  think 
on  the  promptness  with  which  these  two  calls  have  been  an- 
swered— calls  put  forth,  in  the  one  case,  by  an  individual  Bishop, 
in  the  other,  for  a  scheme  not  as  yet  carried  out  in  a  single  in- 
stance, and  where  the  committee  of  management,  though  settled 
in  principle,  has  not  yet  been  formed — vitithout  being  convinced, 
that  if  the  heads  of  our  Church  were  collectively  to  urge  the 
needs  of  our  whole  Church  and  country,  what  has  now  been 
done,  would  seem,  and  would  be,  as  nothing.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  faith,  because  nothing  is  impossible  to  God  who  gives  it 
The  wants  of  our  Church  might  be  presently  supplied,  were  as 
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muted  effort  made,  and  our  bishops,  as  a  body,  to  appeal  and  in- 
struct our  clergy  to  carry  out  the  appeal,  to  the  collective  church. 
The  energies  of  our  Church  have  never  yet  been  roused*  nor 
herself  appealed  to  collectively.  It  is  not  by  the  formal  transitory 
circulation  of  a  royal  letter  (although  in  its  way  useful),  but  by  a 
coutinued  appeal  that  she  must  be  roused ;  and  she  may  be  roused, 
as  Europe  was  by  the  voice  of  St.  Bernard  :  "  she  is  not  dead, 
bat  sleepeth,**  and  she  may  be  again  awakened,  and  raise  herself 
from  the  dost,  and  be  again  clad  in  her  beautiful  garments,  so 
soon,  as  with  earnest  Apostolic  voice  she  be  bid,  in  the  Name  of 
Jesas  Christ,  to  arise.  But,  though  in  the  course  of  human  way- 
wardness both  will  be  done,  it  is  not  in  the  same  time  that  men  will 
"  plant^  and  "pluck  up  that  which  is  planted,"  "  break  down,'' and 
**  build  op ;"  and  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  (and  we  are 
conBdent  that  we  are  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  al- 
though she  has  naturally  been  slow  in  expressing  her  sentiments), 
ia  tbe  Dame  of  the  Church  we  implore  those  of  our  Bishops,  who 
have  yielded,  as  they  thought,  to  necessity,  in  consenting  to  the 
despoiling  of  our  Cathedrals,  to  stay  their  hands,  and  the  far 
larger  number  of  these  guardians  of  our  Church  who  have  not 
been  committed  to  that  act,  to  let  their  voice  be  heard  loudly  and 
decisivelj  to  save  them ;  some  at  least  of  those,  who  have  been 
ibr  the  time  overborne,  would  not  willingly  see  the  consequences 
of  tbe  recommendations  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  They 
would  not  willingly  see  the  ruin  which  these  schemes  would  entail, 
and  for  which,  some,  who  have  had  no  means  of  experiencing  the 
benefits  of  oar  cathedrals,  would  principally  advocate  them.  We 
have  their  warm  genuine  sentiments  recorded,  when  free  from  this 
external  pressure.  "  I  am  speaking,"*  said  our  loved  Archbishop, 
not  as  words  of  ordinary  feeling,  but  when  the  ill-digested  plan  of 
a  layman,*!'  founded  upon  bare  conjecture,  had  begun  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  country, 

'*  1  am  speaking  to  those,  who,  (though  in  another  capacity  they  may 
be  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls),  appear  in  this  place,  not  as  parochial 
miDisters,  bat  as  the  members  of  an  Ecclesiastical  body,  which,  from  its 
connection  with  a  Church,  the  highest  in  rank,  as  it  is  the  first  in  anti- 
qaity  in  this  kingdom,  is  eminently  distinguished  among  those  corpora- 
tioos,  which  add  much  to  the  dignity,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  to  tbe 
osefulness  of  our  National  Establishment.  Our  forefathers,  though  they 
wdl  understood  the  nature  and  value  of  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship, 
were  of  this  opinion  -,  and  while  they  abolished  useless  foundations,  and 
expelled  from  their  Churches  the  gaudy  decorations  and  ceremonial  pa- 

*  Charge  at  tbe  prionry  VisitatioD  of  the  Archbithop  of  Canterbury,  183f ,  in- 

*c»bcd  to  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  sefeml 
I>«w»«fie»,  &C.— pp.  18— SO. 

t  Lord  Hroley  V 
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geantry,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  proper  ob«' 
'  jects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
preserve  many  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  with  ample  endow- 
ments, under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  clergy,  to  whom  from  their  qua- 
lifications  and  circumstances,  the  due  performance  of  the  service  and  the 
care  of  the  fabric  might  be  safely  trusted.  Regardless  of  the  oppositioa 
which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this  head,  the  monarchs  and  statesmen 
of  those  days  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  purpose.  In  a  later  stgc, 
when  these  sacred  edifices  had  been  profaned  and  defaced,  the  clergy 
dispersed,  and  the  property  alienated  by  fanatical  fury  and  rapacity,  the 
Government,  though  under  strong  temptations  of  avarice,  and  having 
little  to  fear  from  resistance,  continued  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  little  to  the  credit  of  a  nation,  so  highly  favoured 
by  Providence  with  temporal  blessings,  to  have  seized  on  revenues  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God  by  the  piety  of  less  opulent 
ages.  And  1  trust  the  time  will  never  arrive,  when,  either  religious  pre- 
judice or  philosophical  theory,  or  avidity,  concealing  its  baseness  under 
*  pretences  of  public  good,  will  be  suffered  to  triumph  in  the  destruction 
of  these  Establishments.*' 

We  could  not  have  the  principle  of  retaining  foundations  for 
their  specific  ends,  regardless  of  any  "  pretences  of  public  good/' 
more  pointedly  or  explicitly  maintained.  As  decidedly  is  it  spoken 
in  M^hat  follows  (as  it  is  implied  in  what  precedes),  that  these 
institutions,  at  least,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  residentiary  body, 
were  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but  (besides  pious  learning)  for 
the  majesty  of  the  service  of  God,  which  they  who  think  that  it 
can  in  any  age  be  spared,  know  little  of  the  secret  springs  of  the 
human  soul. 

'*  The  objects  to  which  you  are  particularly  bound  to  attend,  might  be 
collected  from  the  nature  of  the  EstabUshment,  if  they  were  not  especially 
determined  by  the  statutes.  The  general  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  honour 
of  God,  and  show  forth  His  Majesty  with  all  the  impressive  solemnity, 
which  can  be  imptgled  to  prayer  and  praise,  by  voices  and  instruments 
in  sublime  and  harmonious  unison,  assisted  by  the  effect  of  an  architec* 
ture  as  far  above  ordinary  buildings  in  style  and  dimensions,  as  the  simple 
greatness  of  nature  is  beyond  the  works  of  art. — But  the  awful  solemni- 
ties of  religious  worship,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  by  no 
means  complete  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  designed  to  be  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Your  Constitution  embodies  a 
number  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  and  with  different  duties,  entitled 
to  beneGts  in  various  proportions,  and  of  divers  kinds.  While  some  are 
invested  with  dignity,  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, the  rest  have  their  several  functions,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  not 
without  honour,  in  the  service  of  God.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  appen- 
dant foundations  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  aged,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  An  Establishment  so  constituted,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted in  all  its  parts,  will  present  a  picture  of  order  cemented  by  charity, 
of  authority  administered  with  gentleness,  and  obedience  yielded  with 
pleasure,  the  highest  providing  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  all  in 
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gradation  coutributiog  their  proportion  of  service  till  the  measure  of  duty 
be  fuU." 

One  lingers  with  a  melancholy  longing  over  sentiments  so  beau- 
tifully expressed,  and  so  bright  a  picture  drawn  so  touchingly, 
Dor  can  we  part  with  it  without  listening  to  the  pious  prayer, 
vberewith  it  is  concluded. 

'*  May  the  hymn  and  the  anthem  never  cease  to  resound  through  its 
clustering  columus  and  vaulted  roofs,  whilst  its  lofty  towers  proclaim  to 
the  stranger  who  visits  the  land,  that  her  present  generation  are  no  less 
sincere  than  their  fathers,  in  their  veneration  fur  the  national  religion. 
May  it  never  again  be  polluted  by  the  invasion  of  sacrilege,  nor  yield  up 
to  the  spoiler  the  treasures  which  afford  the  means  of  its  preservation. '^ 

Such  were  the  matured  and  glowing  sentiments  of  one  who  for 
nearly  30  years  has,  as  a  member  or  a  guardian,  been  connected 
with  our  Cathedrals ;  and  can  we  think  that  he  would  sponta- 
neously yield  up  to  decay,  the  fabrics  which  he  loved  with  such 
intelligent  affection,  or  himself  lay  the  '*  spoilers"  hand  upon  the 
very  Cathedral,  whose  spoliation  he  here  deprecates,  and  withdraw 
two-thirds  of  its  revenues  for  objects,  necessary  in  themselves,  but 
necessary  only  through  the  neglect  and  ''avidity"  and  penurious- 
ness  of  others,  and  whose  necessities  may  be  amply  supplied,  so 
soon  as  a  more  noble  spirit  shall  awaken,  as  it  is  awakening,  jn 
our  land  ? 

There  is  not  the  necessity  by  which  some,  who  love  our  Ca- 
thedrals, seem  to  have  been  overborne.  The  country  grudges 
not  the  foundations  of  the  Cathedrals;  people  had  misgivings 
about  them,  only  while  they  were  misled  with  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  their  wealth,  and  ignorant  of  their  original  destination 
and  character.  They  will  not  grudge,  they  will  glory  in  them,  if 
our  Bishops  will  fill  such  of  them  as  they  have  the  disposal  of, 
and  earnestly  intercede  with  her  Majesty,  that  others  be  filled  as 
they  were  once  wont,  with  men  of  piety  and  learning ;  but  least 
of  all,  will  they  wish  to  touch  them,  when  they  know  that  they 
were  founded  by  individuals  for  distinct  ends,  (not  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  to  say  masses  for  the  dead,  but,)  "  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,*  to  whom  the  foun- 
ders willed  that  they  shall  remain  consecrated  for  ever.     "  Cursed 
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We,  drdicatiiig  the  aforesaid  c\o%c,  site,  circle  and  precinct,  to  the  honour  ai^d 
glory  of  the  holy  and  undivided  TrinitY*  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  have  decreed 
Uut  a  certain  Cathedral  and  Metropolitan  Church,  with  one  dean  a  pre»byter,  and 
t«ette  prebendaries  pretbytrrs,  there  whollv  and  forever  to  serve  Alroif^hty  God, 
thftll  be  erected,  set  op,  founded,  and  established,  and  this  same  Cathedral  Church,  con- 
tiitiof  of  one  dean  a  presbyter,  and  twelve  prebendaries  presbj^iers,  with  oilier  minii« 
ten  necessary  for  divine  worship,  we  do  by  these  presents  really  and  fully  create,  set 
up,  and  found,  and  establish,  and  ordain  that  it  shall  be  established  and  inviolably 
maimtaintd  for  ever,**  Charter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury ;  the  like  is  the  tepor  of 
that  of  Ely,  (sec  Memoriab  of  Chapters,  Pari.  Paper,  pp.  16—17,)  and  the  rest. 
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is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark  ;*'  bat  besides  Ac 
sacredness  which  God  has  by  this  cune  cast  around  all  property, 
these  were  guarded  by  solemn  adjurations,  that  they  should    be 
allowed  to  stand  for  ever  to  His  glory,  to  Whom  they  were  dedi* 
cated.  Our  forefathers  gave  what  was  their  own  to  these  holy  ends, 
and  to  the  glories  and  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  because  we  think  men 
will  now  not  give  of  their  own  for  the  barest  supply  of  the  spiri- 
tual subsistence  of  our  Christian  people,  shall  we  take  that  which 
is  still  theirs,  which  they,  it  may  be,  are  still  looking  on,  (as  their 
bodies  oftentimes  sleep  within  the  shade  of  the  Churches  which 
they  raised),  which  they  adjured  posterity  to  hold  inviolate,  and 
bound  our  Bishops  by  oath  to   respect  and  guard,^  and  not  to 
betray.     It  ceased  not  to  be  theirs,  nay  it  began  to  be  truly  theirs, 
because  they  consecrated  it  to  God:  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  theirs, 
because  they  have  passed  from  among  us ;   they  are  alive,  though 
not  visible  to  us ;  they   **  live  to  God '"    they  have  indeed   no 
arm  of  flesh  to  repel  those  who  would  invade  what,  since  while 
they  had  it  on  earth,  they  gave  it  unto  God,  is  still   theirs ;  but 
they  are  in  His  presence.  Whose  arm  is  not  the  arm  of  flesh.  Who 
hath  said,  '*  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,** 
and  who  will  revenge.     Money  so  obtained  can  carry  no  blessing* 
It  is  cankered ;  it  would  soon  be  dissipated,  and  leave  no  trace 
except  a  leprous  taint,  eating  out  the  fabric  into  which  it  was  re- 
ceived.    But  it  would  seriously  check  the  daily  rising    spirit, 
whereby  men  are  now  being  stirred  up  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers ;  the  contemplation  of  it  has  acted  as  a  discou- 
ragement; men  love  to  part  with  their  own  for  lasting  ends  ;  they 
love  to  live  on  in  the  earth  as  benefactors  to  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
to  picture  to  themselves  generation  after  generation  succeeding  and 
profiting  by  their  sacrifices,  to  do  good  so  **  long  as  sun  and  moon 
endure,"  to  benefit  the  sheep  of  Christ,  until  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear,  and  earthly  wants  and  provisions  be  no  more :  but 
if  their  will  is  to  expire,  like  a  copyright,  some  years  after  they 
are  dead,  and  their  gifts  are  to  be  resumed,  not  because  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  destined  them  cannot  be  fulfilled,  but  because 
a  needy  and  parsimonious  age  would  tamper  with  their  con- 
sciences, supplying  necessary  wants  by  appropriating  and  pervert- 
ing the  liberality  of  other  men,  who  will  trust  so  unfaithful  a  na- 
tion ?     Endowments  have  already  been  intercepted  by  the  report 


•• 


I  swear  to  oiaintmin  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Uiii  Cfaorch,  and  to  obserre  the  ftp- 
proTed  customs  thereof,  and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Archbishop,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  observed  b^  others,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  God*s  word,  the 
kws,  statutes,  provisions,  and  ordinances  of  the  realm,  or  to  His  Majesty's  prerogative, 
and  not  otherwise."  Oath  taken  bjr  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  his  inthroniaa- 
iMn,  Menorialt  of  Cbapteri,  p.  6. 
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of  these  purposes,  and  the  reputed  insecurity  of  Church  property; 
what  vill  be  the  case,  if  (which  God  forbid)  they  should  be 
realized  ?  No  !  there  exists,  can  exists  no  necessity ;  the  paltry 
9om  of  140,000/.  per  annum  (which  as  the  other  erroneous  and 
retracted  calculations  of  this  board  may  show,  will  never  be  rea- 
lized, but  if  it  could)-— this  paltry  sum  can  impose  no  necessity  to 
tTBinpie  on  the  wills  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  spoiler's  hand  on 
these  institutions,  some  of  which  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  our  Church,  or  give  those  noble  fabrics,  **  which  proclaim  to 
tbe  stranger,**  yea  which  impress  upon  ourselves,  testify  to  the 
saiots,  bear  witness  before  God, ''  that  we  are  no  less  sincere  than 
our  fadiers  in  our  veneration  for  the  national  religion,  to  a  cer- 
tain and  not  slow  decay/'  lliere  can  be  no  necessity  to  contra- 
vene the  solemn  adjurations  of  the  yet  living  dead  ;  their  gifts  are 
better  far,  untouched ;  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  character 
of  their  property  has  been  unexpectedly  altered,  so  that  the  gift 
should  no  longer  be  that  which  they  intended,  let  it  be  modified; 
bat  let  not  tbe  nation  dare  to  disturb  what  is  sacred  as  their 
ashes,  the  moauments  of  their  piety !  axtvrfrog  yeiq  ofjulyow.  Their 
dissipated  wealth  will  carry  barrenness,  and  dry  the  sources  of 
piety,  wherever  it  is  scattered ;  but  let  this  uncertainty  which  now 
baogs  around  their  monuments,  our  cathedrals,  be  removed,  let 
there  be  an  earnest  wish  to  carry  out  their  wills  (instead  of  first 
abusing  their  gifts,  and  then,  by  a  double  wrong,  making  men's 
abase  of  their  gifts  a  plea  for  wasting  them,)  and  these  beginnings 
of  enlarged  liberality,  which  we  now  see,  will  swell  and  multiply, 
and  we  bhall  obtain  a  double  blessing,  for  having  withstood  temp- 
tation, and  ourselves  performed  a  duty.  *'  Whose  faith  follow, 
befaoMing  tbe  end  of  their  conversation."  Filial  piety  to  our  an- 
cestors is  a  foundation  of  national,  as  piety  to  immediate  parents, 
»  of  personal  prosperity :  the  honour  of  parents  is  the  condition 
of  remaining  "  long  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
given  us." 

*  *'Thc  fabric  can  neither  be  maintained  in  its  beauty,  nor  preserved  from  decay 
vttiUMt  repair."  Charge,  p.  21.  The  amouat  of  expenditure  on  the  repairs  and 
decontioos  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterburj  in  tbe  tea  preceding  jears  is  there  stated 
(p.  23) to  have  exceeded  29,000/.  '*  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
Qw  Anifidrl  towers,  for  which  2<),000/.  had  been  raised  by  way  of  loan,"  and  mure 
weded.  Tlie  melaitclioly  state  of  the  Cathedmls  of  Normandj,  which  eye-witnesses 
Itave  reported,  shows  what  must  be  the  fate  of  our  own  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
csaiainioii  were  carried  out. 
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Abt.  XI. — The  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude^ 
M,  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford.  LoDdon: 
Rivingtons.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book^  to  ivhich  the  following  observa* 
tions  will  be  confined,  presents  an  unusually  perfect  history  of  as 
remarkable  a  mind  as  it  is  often  our  lot  to  fall  in  with.  It  is  re- 
markabte,  not  merely  for  its  talent,  energy,  and  depth  of  religious 
feeling,  but  because  the  character  in  which  these  qualities  issue, 
is  one  almost  new  to  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  and  with  this 
unusual  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  joined  a  deep  reality  and 
consistency,  which  forces  attention,  and  perhaps  deference,  eveo 
when  the  author's  views  least  coincide  with  our  own  settled  pre- 
judices. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  are  a  Private  Journal  kept 
during  the  years  1826  and  1827»  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
confessions,  resolutions,  and  prayers ;  about  eighty  pages  of  "  Oc- 
casional Thoughts,"  running  parallel  with  the  Journal  while  it 
lasts,  and  then  in  part  supplying  its  place  till  1829;  an  Essay, 
written  for  a  prize  at  Oxford,  early  in  1826;  and  extracts  from  his 
Correspondence,  from  1823  till  his  death  in  the  beginning  of 
1836.  The  second  volume  contains  Sermons.  However,  before 
proceeding  directly  to  these,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  make  a  few 
remarks  which  may  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  important 
points  in  the  author's  character. 

It  would  seem  clear,  that  every  religious  system  must  receive 
much  of  its  character  from  the  predominance  of  what  may  be 
called  the  kindly  or  the  lofty  feelings — afi'ection  towards  man,  or 
desire  after  God.  Scripture  and  reason  equally  tell  us  that  the 
love  of  our  brother,  whom  we  have  seen,  is  intended  to  traio  us 
up  to  the  love  of  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen ;  that  the  love  of 
God,  who  is  high  and  holy,  is  to  raise,  to  deepen,  and  to  direct 
the  love  of  our  brother,  who  is  weak  and  despicable  like  ourselves. 
We  are  to  love  our  brethren  in  Christ ;  Christ  in  our  brethren. 
The  insipid  good  nature  which  sees  in  its  fellow  creatures  no 
more  than  beings  capable  of  large  measures  of  enjoyment,  and 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  see  enjoy  themselves,  is  obviously  as  far 
from  reasonable  or  from  Christian  love,  as  the  heated  fanaticism 
which  thinks  it  finds  God  by  overlooking  His  creatures.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  wide  intermediate  range  of  character  among  those 
who  neither  neglect  nor  rest  in  their  fellow-men.  With  some, 
those  feelings  of  reverence  and  admiration,  which  seem  like  the 
voice  of  God  assigning  to  every  man  his  province,  are  more 
deeply  touched  by  the  quiet  holiness  of  domestic  life,  its  little 
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delicate  self-sacrifices,  its  affectionate  attentions  and  glad  confi- 
dence. The  idol  of  their  hearts  is  one  whom  men  love  even  when 
he  is  most  severe,  or,  if  they  love  him  not,  they  dare  not  avow  it, 
knowing  that  the  world  would  hold  them  self-condemned ;  whose 
enjoyment  it  is  to  confer  enjoyment,  who  moves  about  with  a 
heart  and  sympathies  open  to  all  he  meets,  expecting  no  evil; 
and,  when  encountered  by  vice,  rebukes  it  with  a  mixture  of 
horror,  pity,   and  simplicity,  which,  if  they  fail  to  convince,  at 
least  never  irritate  or  harden.     Not  that  such  an  one  need  be 
wanting  in  the  expression  of  just  indignation,  but  he  shows  no 
intention  to  punish,  no  assumption  of  superiority.     He  speaks 
either  by  way  of  affectionate  remonstrance,  or  to  disburden  his 
own  conscience ;  and  those  who  are  too  bad  to  be  affected  by 
mere  goodness^  only  say  of  him  *'  that  he  is  as  kind-hearted  a 
man  as  can  be;  pity  he  should  let  his  fancies  run  away  with  him/' 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  Christian  love,  but  not  its 
only  form.      Minds  more  bitterly  alive  to  the  unsatisfying  nature 
of  earthly  things,  will  thirst  after  some  more  immediate  form  of 
self-devotion  to  God:  and  the  same  feelings  which  render  their 
brethren  less  adequate  representatives  of  their  Heavenly  Father 
in  their  hearts,  imply  capacities  which  render  them  less  necessary. 
They  will  press  as  close  to  God  as  He  will  let  them,  anxious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  anticipate  His  purposes  concerning  them,  watch- 
ing for  permission  to  throw  away  earthly  comforts  in  His  service, 
if  He  will  give  them  the  signal  to  take  to  themselves  that  honour ; 
laborious  by  meditation  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  root  out 
from  their  hearts  every  idle  desire  that  interferes  with  His  pre- 
sence there,  and  to  bend  to  His  direct  service  every  high  taste 
and  faculty  which  He  has  given  them ;  who  would  sing  songs  to 
His  glory,    though  there  were  none  to  hear  them,  and  would 
adorn  holy  places  though  there  were  none  to  see  them,  anxious 
for  no  result,  but  for  the  mere  happiness  of  devoting  heart,  head, 
and  hand  to  His  honour,  if  they  have  but  an  instinct  or  a  word  of 
His  to  tell   them  that  He  will  be  pleased  with  this  their  little 
offering.     These  men  will  no  more  forget  their  brethren  than  the 
others  will  forget  God ;  they  will  have  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  penitent,  of  courtesy  for  the  stranger,  of  deep  affec- 
tion for  their  friends.     But  they  do  not  go  about,  overiBowing 
with  kindness  and  confidence  to  all  men.     Perhaps  circumstances 
have  thrown  upon  them  one  of  those  great  works  which  ever  lie 
about  the  world  unappropriated,  and  they  are  "  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished.*'     Perhaps  the  work  of  their  own  salvation  lies 
heavier  on  their  spirits  than  on  theirs  who  live  and  die  in  happy, 
quiet,  uniform  thankfulness.     Perhaps  their  own  renunciation  of 
the  lesser  pleasures  of  life,  makes  them  less  understand  the  value 
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which  othere  set  on  them.  At  any  rate  their  constant  endeavour 
to  realize  within  themselves  their  own  high  aspirations,  tends  to 
unfit  them  for  sympathising  wilh  buoyant  earthly  merriment,  or 
sanguine  earthly  wishes,  except  it  be  with  the  passing  interest 
which  we  give  to  the  careless  gaiety  of  a  child. 

Again,  the  stern  examination  by  which  they  purge  their  own 
hearts,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  God,  opens  to  them  the  secrets 
of  others.  It  shows  them  what  is  their  own  meanness  in  the 
sight  of  Gody  and  what  it  may  be  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men ; 
but  it  lays  upon  them  the  painful  power  of  seeing  through  pro- 
fession and  self-deceity  and  it  teaches  them  how,  by  word  and 
eye,  to  silence  and  chastise  as  well  as  to  protest.  And  though 
they  have  sympathy  for  almost  any  extent  of  perplexity,  preju- 
dice, and  weakness  of  intellect  or  purpose,  yet  they  are  not 
thereby  inclined  to  deal  tenderly  with  shallow  presumption,  or 
flippant  levity,  or  proud  disobedience.  If  precepts,  or  feelings, 
or  practices,  which  they  have  learnt  by  much  study  and  humility 
to  appreciate,  are,  without  the  compliment  of  an  investigation, 
sneered  at  or  overborne,  then  they  feel  within  them  the  power, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  be  led  away,  and  of  Him 
whose  gifts  are  dishonoured,  they  are  ready  to  take  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  inflicting  punishment.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  expressing  their  indignation,  they  wish  to  do  it  effec- 
tually ;  and  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves, by  impressing  a  feeling,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
that  serious  things  will  not  be  treated  in  a  proud  or  a  random 
way  with  impunity. 

These  men,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  not  talked  of  as  **  kind- 
hearted  fellows  ;*'  they  are  felt  to  be  partisans,  and  are  reverenced 
or  hated  accordingly.  Their  presence,  when  it  does  not  deepen 
the  interest  of  conversation,  is  apt  to  impose  a  check  on  its  free- 
dom. Men  are  afraid  of  being  frivolous  and  unreal  in  their  pre- 
sence; doubtful  what  will  offiend  them;  or  what  degree  of  for- 
bearance they  may  reckon  on ;  suspicious  of  their  motives,  as  of 
men  who  do  not  speak  freely,  unless  they  speak  with  authority, 
of  what  they  most  deeply  mean  ;  and  cautious  in  accepting  their 
friendship,  for  it  is  only  firmly  given  to  similarity  of  religious 
aim.  But  the  loftiness  of  sentiment  which  confines,  deepens 
also  the  flow  of  their  sympathies ;  their  power  of  severity  gives 
meaning  to  their  affiection,  and  their  singleness  of  aim  a  high 
harmony  to  their  thoughts  and  tastes.  Those  who  will  take  their 
hand  and  walk  with  them,  will  find  the  fruit  of  their  friendship 
rich  according  to  its  noble  origin  and  tenure. 

Now,  of  these  two  characters  it  would  perhaps  be  overbold  to 
suy  which  is  holiest ;  at  any  rate  the  loveliness  of  one  is  very 
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different  from  the  majesty  of  the  other ;  different,  not  indeed  in 
essentials,  but  in  the  hopes,  fears,  tastes,  and  sentiments,  which  it 
forces  uppermost*  Most  men  probably  look  to  some  particular 
class  of  blessings  as  more  especially  God's  gift,  sent  to  them, 
like  tokens  from  a  friend  in  a  far  country,  to  say  that  He  re- 
members them  individually.  The  former  character  would  see 
Him  more  touch ingly  in  the  affectionate  friends,  the  comforts  and 
the  joy  by  which  He  gilded  even  the  surface  of  His  deeper  bless- 
ings; the  latter  in  the  opportunities  for  lofty  enterprise  or  well 
aimed  self*devoUon,  accorded  like  an  approving  answer  to  their 
aiisabsfied  wishes.  Most  men  have  some  prayer  nearest  their 
bearts,  which  wakens  them  up  even  when  most  cold  and  sluggish ; 
with  the  one  this  would  probably  be  that  their  friends  might  be 
blessed;  with  the  other,  that  God  would  glorify  His  Holy  Name 
^*'  Build  thou  the  wails  of  Jerusalem/' 

But  it  b  useless  multiplying  antitheses  where  the  distinction  is 
so  broad  and  obvious.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe 
is,  that  the  later  Church  of  England  character  is  very  decidedly 
of  the  former  cast.  Ours  is  the  Church  of  Walton  and  Herbert, 
pot  of  Athanasius  and  Ambrose.  And  truly  we  have  been  born 
ioto  a  beautiful  inheritance.  Our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us 
ibe  appreciation  of  a  kindly  and  a  holy  spirit;  a  spirit  of  affeo- 
tiooate  unobtrusive  meekness,  of  considerate  friendliness,  of 
calm  cheerfulness.  And  these  are  in  their  measure  not  only  ap- 
preciated but  realized  amongst  us;  the  domestic  and  social 
virtues  of  our  clergy  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  panegyrist  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  are  hardly  denied  by  her  enemies. 
Their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  the  service  they  are  daily  render- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  are  every  where  before  our  eyes. 
But  not  content  with  thankfulness,  we  have  been  boastful  of  this 
grace  of  ours ;  we  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  form  of 
Christian  love ;  as  if  no  man  could  have  any  other  line  of  action 
than  to  be  frank  and  amiable,  to  marry  and  bring  up  a  family,  to 
be  neighbourly  to  his  equals,  and  active  in  relieving  want,  **  giving 
00  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed."  Now 
it  may  be  true,  that  this  is  the  line  of  active  duty  fit  for  most 
men,  and  ordinarily  dwelt  upon  in  the  New  Testament  But  it 
is  equally  true,  that  "every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one 
after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that."  And  it  is  true,  that 
there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which  address  themselves  to  a 
very  different  class  of  minds ;  passages  which  6  SwofXrsyo^  xa'p«<y» 
Xfl|pftr«,  which  "  all  men  cannot  receive,  but  they  to  whom  it  is 
given."  There  are  a  whole  class  of  expressions  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  though  surely  they  do  not  condemn  the  English 
Church,  yet  seem  somehow  not  to  have  received  their  natural 
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developement  in  it.     ''  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 

thou  hast and  come  and  follow  me."     "  Blessed  are  ye 

when  men  shall  hate  you."  "  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  **Ki\ov  ayipimto  yyyaixof  jxi;  Sirrea'BM,*' 
**  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  or 
mother,  or  wife  or  children,  for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  We  seem  afraid 
of  these.  We  are  anxious  judiciously  to  point  out  that  in  these 
days,  when  Christianity  is  rich,  men  of  "  large  possessions"  are 
not  called  on  to  sell  all  they  have;  when  it  is  established,  to  leave 
fathers  and  wives ;  that  when  Christianity  is  protected  from  in* 
jury,  there  is  no  expediency  in  remaining  single ;  when  it  is 
triumphant,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  laugh  now.  As  if 
there  were  no  heathens  to  be  evangelized  in  foreign  countries,  no 
large  towns  in  our  own,  no  temples  buik  unworthily  for  cheap- 
ness sake,  no  zealous  poor  left  uneducated  for  the  ministry,  no 
lamentations  in  our  Prayer-book  over  the  disuse  of  practices 
which  only  the  perverseness  of  our  people  can  prevent  us  from 
reviving,  no  cause  in  our  own  hearts  for  sorrow  and  humiliation. 
Or  in  another  view,  as  if  the  conduct  of  those  who  gave  up  all 
that  riches  or  domestic  comfort  could  give  them,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  definite  religious  object,  was  a  reproach  to  those  who 
reposed  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  Within  our  own  Church 
we  are  over  careful  to  soothe  enthusiasm,  and  somewhat  helpless 
in  directing  it.  In  judging  foreign  churches  or  other  ages,  we 
talk  of  a  '^  misguided  zeal  for  what  they  consider  the  glory  of 
God,"  ^*  the  fantastic  rigours  by  which  men  render  themselves 
callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others,"  **  the  extinction  of  the  do- 
mestic affections  to  aggrandize  one  ambitious  Church,*'  words 
which  may  be  true  or  not,  as  they  are  applied,  but  which,  as 
commonly  used,  are  rather  rashly  bandied  about,  considering  all 
the  hints  and  recommendations  that  Scripture  contains.  We  can 
be  warm  enough  in  our  censures  of  those  who  would  call  down 
fire  from  Heaven,  or  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  but  have 
perhaps  too  much  fellow  feeling  with  him  who  went  away  sorrow- 
ful when  he  found  he  must  not  only  obey  the  law,  but  sell  his 
property. 

The  book  now  before  us  is,  most  unquestionably,  not  of  the 
peculiar  Church  of  England  character,  but  of  that  cast  which  we 
are  somewhat  apt  to  depreciate,  or  to  look  on  as  a  romantic  un^ 
reality.  Whether  we  have  gained  or  lost  by  suffering  it  to  sleep 
so  long  amongst  us,  is  a  question  on  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  expected.  Such  as  the  author  is,  however,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  character. 
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Id  his  Private  Journal  which  was  written  chiefly  in  1826,  when 
he  was  about  24,  the  feeling  round  which  all  others  seem  to 
group  themselves,  is  a  craving  after  an  ideal  happiness, — real  and 
attainable,  though  not  yet, — of  which  all  our  refined  perceptions 
of  beauty,  nobility,  and  holiness,  are  but  indications  and  foretastes, 
and  in  which,  as  our  character  becomes  equal  to  our  capacities, 
they  must  eventually  converge.  With  this  is  joined,  perhaps  its 
necessary  condition,  a  sensitive  and  pure  taste  for  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful or  lofty  to  sight  or  mind  ;  high,  though  unpractised,  poetical 
powers;  and  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  reverence  due  to  holy 
things;  even  to  our  own  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  emotions. 

This  itself  explains  why  these  powers  and  feelings,  lying  it 
seems  deepest,  were  unknown,  almost  unsuspected,  by  more  than 
two  or  three  of  his  nearest  friends.  His  acquaintance  more  rea- 
dily perceived  and  appreciated  an  unusually  deep  and  true  mode 
of  dealing  with  mathematical  questions  ;  a  subtlety,  boldness  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  a  frank  and  accurate  apprehension  of  the 
full  force  of  an  adverse  argument,  and  a  definiteness  of  concep- 
tion and  expression  which  seemed  to  cut  through  an  intricate 
question,  throwing  ofl;  rather  than  grappling  with  objections,  with 
a  cleanness  which  one  could  hardly  believe  not  to  be  sophistry. 

But  this  book  derives  its  commanding  interest  from  the  stern 
self-chastisement  of  body  and  mind,  from  which  both  reason  and 
imagination  receive  their  tone  and  substance.  With  this  the 
Journal  acquaints  us;  aud  there  is  something  which  really  cows 
an  ordinary  reader  in  the  unsparing  steadiness  with  which  faults 
are  sought  for,  the  bitter  self-abasement  with  which  they  are  felt, 
and  the  unrelenting  determination  with  which  they  are  punished ; 
all  being  recorded,  except  when  addressed  to  God,  with  a  plain 
and  sometimes  contemptuous  homeliness  of  expression,  which 
aeems  as  if  the  author  wished  to  do  dishonour  to  himself  and  his 
thoughts,  or  held  that  a  feeling  which  claimed  to  be  deep  and 
true,  should  not  disdain  to  buy,  by  humiliation,  the  privilege  of 
utterance. 

The  first  volume  places  before  us,  with  uncommon  life  and 
depth,  the  ulterior  growth  and  developement  of  this  character, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  by  somewhat  copious  ex- 
tracts.  The  author's  character  as  a  boy  is  most  interestingly 
given  in  a  letter  wiitten,  it  would  seem,  by  his  mother,  in  the  year 
1819  or  1 820,  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  with  which  the  vo- 
lume opens.  From  this  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  extract  a  few 
lines. 

**  Pleasing,  intelligent,  and  attaching,  when  his  mind  was  undisturbed 
and  be  was  in  the  company  of  people  who  treated  him  reasonably  and 
luodly :  but  exceedingly  impatient  under  vexatious  circumstances,  very 
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mnch  disposed  to  find  his  own  -amasement  Id  teazing  and  vexing  others, 
and  almost  entirely  incorrigible  when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove  him ;" 
but  "  in  ail  points  of  substantial  principle  his  feelings  were  just  and 
high  ',  he  had  (for  his  age)  an  unusually  deep  feeling  for  every  thing 
which  was  good  and  noble,  his  relish  was  lively  and  bis  taste  good  for 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  he  was  also  quite  conscious  of 
his  faults,  and  (untempted)  had  a  just  dislike  to  them." — pp.  1,  2. 

In  IB^y  in  which  year  he  took  his  degree,  passages  in  his 
letters  show  the  existence  of  those  Fomantic  views  of  religion 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  character  from  that 
time  forward.  Of  part  of  the  intervening  time  he  speaks  often  in 
his  Journal  with  very  deep  contrition :  but  any  one  who  observes 
the  deep  humiliation  with  which  he  confesses  faults  of  which  or- 
dinary persons  would  think  but  little, — common  indeed  to  all  who 
have  really  high  views  of  Christian  excellence, — will  be  very  cau- 
tious in  inferring  much  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  from  this  most 
bitter  recollection  of  them. 

The  Journal  itself  may  perhaps  be  best  introduced  by  some 
letters,  giving  au  account  of  the  first  part  of  the  time  which  it 

records. 

'*Sepi.2Sth,  1826. 
''  T  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  every  day  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  wish  me  to  be  influenced  in  patting  oflT 
longer  by  the  sad  thing  we  have  just  heard.  At  leasts  if  I  may  judge 
from  myself,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  what  are  called  real 
afflictions  and  imaginary  ones,  that  it  seems  just  as  rational  to  go  on  in 
the  common  way  when  under  the  former  as  the  latter.  With  me  this 
last  summer,  both  at  the  time,  and  looking  back  on  it,  seems  to  have 
gone  very  strangely;  and  I  do  not  see  any  ground  why  my  reason 
should  contradict  my  feelings,  because  the  things  which  afiect  me  are 
either  in  their  nature  confined  to  the  person  who  feels  them,  or  are 
thought  trifles  by  people  in  general.  I  have  been  trying  almost  all  the 
long  [vacation]  to  discover  a  sort  of  common  sense  romance  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced there  must  be  such  a  thing,  and  that  nature  did  not  give  us  snch 
a  high  capacity  for  pleasure  without  making  some  other  qualification  for  it 
besides  delusion.  But  the  speculation  has  got  much  more  serious,  and 
runs  out  into  many  more  ramifications  than  I  expected  at  first ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  might  make  it  the  main  object  of  a  long  course  of 
reading,  the  first  step  of  which  would  be  to  follow  your  advice  in  learn- 
ing Hebrew  and  reading  the  early  Fathers.  This  I  have  determined 
upon  doing  immediately  upon  my  return  to  Oxford,  and  the  Intervening 
space  I  shall  pass  away  as  I  can,  with  I.  and  P.  among  the  mountains 
and  waterfalls.  Since  1  wrote  this  in  the  morning  I  have  been  walking 
with  P.,  whose  quietness  of  mind  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of  my  specu- 
lations,  and  I  hardly  like  sending  you  this  letter ;  however,  if  I  have 
been  making  myself  a  fool  all  the  summer,  it  is  better  I  should  not  go 
on  brooding  on  it  by  myself :  for  letting  somebody  know  the  state  of 
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my  tfiooghts  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  them  straight ;  and  I  know  no 
one  hot  yoa  who  would  m^e  sufficient  allowance  for  me  to  ventore  on 
sock  things  with.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  very  odd,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  resolution  to  ask  for  the  papers  which  they  found 
of  my  mother's  after  her  death/*— pp.  200, 1^1. 

The  writer  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  allowing  this  letter  to 
reach  his  friend.     In  its  stead  the  following  was  sent. 

**  I  liave  made  three  attempts  to  write,  but  all  of  them  ran  off  into 
moKthiog  wild,  which,  upon  reflection,  I  thought  would  be  better  kept 
tD  myself.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  in  a  strange  way  all  the  summer, 
tad  having  had  no  one  to  talk  to  about  the  things  which  have  bothered 
■le,  I  have  been  every  now  and  then  getting  into  fits  of  enthusiasm  or 
despondency.  But  the  result  has  been  in  some  respects  a  good  one,  and 
I  have  got  to  take  very  great  pleasure  in  what  you  recommended  to  me 
when  we  were  together  at  F.,  the  evening  before  I  left  you  pur  first 
saouner,  i.  e.  good  books  -,  and  I  feel  to  understand  places  in  the  Psalms 
ia  a  way  I  never  nsed  to.  I  go  back  to  Oxford  with  a  determination  to 
let  to  at  Hebrew  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  to  keep  myself  in  as  strict 
order  as  I  can ;  a  thing  which  I  have  been  making  ineffectual  attempts 
at  for  some  time,  but  which  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a  long  time 
of  my  life 

**  And  now  I  must  drop  back  to  myself.  I  wish  you  would  say  any 
dnng  to  me  that  you  think  would  do  me  good,  however  severe  it  may  be. 
Yoo  most  have  observed  many  things  very  contemptible  in  me^  but  I 
know  worse  of  myself,  and  shall  be  prepared  for  any  thing.  1  cannot 
bdp  being  afraid  that  I  am  still  deceiving  myself  about  my  motives  and 
feelings,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  thing  on  which  to  steady  myself."—* 
p.  204. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Journal  the  actual 
working  day  by  day  of  the  feelings  to  which  these  letters  refer. 
The  following  extract  is  in  effect  its  opening. 

**  July  I,  1826. — I  think  it  will  be  a  better  way  to  keep  a  journal  for 
a  bit,  as  I  find  I  want  keeping  in  order  about  more  things  than  reading. 
1  am  in  a  most  conceited  way,  besides  being  very  ill-tempered  and  irri- 
table. My  thoughts  wander  very  much  at  my  prayers,  and  I  feel  hungry 
for  some  ideal  thing,  of  which  1  have  no  definite  idea.  I  sometimes 
fancy  that  the  odd  bothering  feeling  which  gets  possession  of  me  is 
affectation,  and  that  I  appropriate  it  because  I  think  it  a  sign  of  genius  5 
but  it  lasts  too  long,  and  is  too  disagreeable  to  be  unreal.*' — p.  6. 

**  July  5. — I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  con- 
icioQsoess  of  having  capacities  for  happiness,  with  no  objects  to  gratify 
diem,  seems  to  grow  upon  me,  and  puts  me  in  a  dreary  way.  Lord 
hate  mercy  upon  me !" — p.  7. 

These  feelings  continue  occasionally  to  appear,  assuming,  more 
md  more,  a  distinct  and  practical  shape,  till  his  return  to  Oxford 
in  October  1826,  (the  period  when  the  letters  before  quoted 
were  written,)  when  they  gave  rise  to  the  following  resolutions. 
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''  I  have  been  coming  to  a  resolution,  thst,  as  soon  aft  I  am  ont  of  the 
reach  of  observation,  I  will  begin  a  sort  of  monastic  austere  life,  and  do 
my  best  to  chastise  myself  before  the  Lord ;  that  I  will  attend  chapel 
regularly,  eat  little  and  plainly,  drink  as  little  wine  as  I  can  consistently 
with  the  forms  of  society  ;  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  as  much  as  I 
can,  without  ostentation  ;  continue  to  get  up  at  six  in  the  winter  ;  abstain 
from  all  unnecessary  expenses,  in  every  thing  -,  give  all  the  money  I  can 
save  in  charity,  or  for  the  adorning  of  religion.  That  I  will  submit  myself 

to  the  wishes  of  the  ,  as  to  one  set  over  me  by  the  Lord,  but 

never  give  in  to  the  will  or  opinion  of  any  one  from  idleness  or  false 
shame,  or  want  of  spirit.  That  I  will  avoid  society  as  much  as  I  can, 
except  those  I  can  do  good  to,  or  from  whom  I  may  expect  real  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  will,  in  all  my  actions,  endeavour  to  justify  that  high  notion 
of  my  capabilities,  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself.  That  I  will  avoid 
^1  conversation  on  serious  subjects,  except  with  those  whose  opinions  I 
revere,  and  content  myself  with  exercising  dominion  over  my  own  mind, 
without  trying  to  influence  others. 

"  The  studies  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  are  Hebrew  and  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers." — p.  25. 

From  this  time  the  Journal  becomes  much  more  minute  and 
severe.  Till  the  beginning  of  December,  the  littlenessess  of 
every  day  are  sought  out,  analyzed^  and  exposed  with  a  painful 
degree  of  earnestness  and  power.  Of  this  it  would  be  useless, 
and  perhaps  not  very  desirable,  to  give  detailed  instances.  The 
constancy  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  author's  self-examination 
can  only  be  felt  from  reading  the  whole  journal  as  it  stands.  It 
will  be  better  to  confine  our  illustrations  to  the  progress  of  that 
one  feeling  round  which  the  others  seem  to  turn.  In  this  point 
of  view,  a  letter  dated  November  5,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It 
expresses  to  the  friend,  by  whose  advice  he  was  regulating  him- 
self, the  happiness  which  he  felt  at  giving  up  the  "  wretched  un- 
satisfactory pursuit"  of  guiding  himself  by  his  own  judgment* 
The  same  feeling  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  for  November  4, 
in  a  passage  which  is  short  enough  to  be  extracted. 

"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  rid  of  a  great  weight  from  my  mind,  in  having 
given  up  the  notion  of  regulating  my  particular  actions,  by  the  sensible 
tendency  I  could  perceive  in  them  to  bring  me  towards  my  to  koXov.  I 
had  always  a  mistrust  in  this  motive,  and  it  seems  quite  a  happiness  to 
yield  the  discretion  of  myself  to  a  higher  power,  who  has  said  *  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.'  " — p.  37. 

The  following  passages  show  a  very  striking  kind  of  caution 
and  deliberation  in  trusting  his  own  romantic  notions. 

''  Nov.  6. — I  felt  again  to-day,  as  if  I  bad  been  getting  enthusiastic, 
and  that  the  secret  world  of  new  pleasures  and  wishes,  to  wtich  1  am 
trying  to  gain  admittance,  is  a  mere  fancy.    I  must  be  careful  to  check 
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higb  ficelings  ;  ibey  are  certain  to  become  offences  io  a  day  or  two,  and 
mitsl  regnlate  my  practice  by  faith,  and  a  steady  imitation  of  great 
examples ;  — ia  hopes  that  by  degrees,  what  I  now  have  only  faint  and  occa- 
sUmai  glimpses  rf,  may  be  the  settled  objects  on  whim  my  imagination 
reposes,  and  thai  I  may  be  Uterally  '  hid  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  *' 

— p.39- 

**  Nov.  29. — I  have  just  been  shocked  at  hearing  that 's  acquain- 
tance, Mr.  ,  had  shot  himself  yesterday.  How  strongly  it  reminds 
me  that  I  understand  little  of  the  things  invisible,  which  I  talk  and  think 
about,  when  the  moat  terrible  occurrences  having  taken  place  quite  close 
to  Die,  affect  me  so  little.  I  could  work  up  my  feeUngs  easily  enough, 
b^  it  is  enthusiasm  to  anticipate  in  this  way  the  steady  effects  of  moral 
discipline,  even  supposing  both  effects  are,  whilst  they  last,  the  same.  I 
ooold  not  help  crying  violently  just  now,  on  reading  over  my  mother's 
paper.  The  ideas  somehow  mixed  up  together,  and  forced  on  my 
tboogfats,  what  a  condition  I  may  be  in  as  to  things  unseen,  and  yet  be 
OQooDScions  of  it. 

**  O  God,  keep  up  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  true  humility,  suitable  to 
my  blindness  and  the  things  that  I  am  among." — p.  56. 

We  extract  the  following  philosophical  reflections,  taken  from 
the  Occasional  Thoughts  of  about  the  same  date,  as  similarly 
characteristic  of  the  author's  steady  and  systematic  procedure. 

"Dtc-  1,  7,  and  17. —It  is  the  object  of  our  lives,  by  patient  per- 
lererance  in  a  course  of  action  prescribed  to  us,  so  to  shape  and  discipline 
our  desires,  that  they  may,  through  habit,  be  excited  to  the  same  degree 
by  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  our  understanding,  as  they  would 
by  nature,  if  we  had  senses  to  relish  them ;  that  is,  that  the  degree  of 
oor  appetites  for  these  objects,  should  so  far  exceed  that  which  we  feel 
for  sensible  objects,  as  the  known  value  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the 

latter. 

^  The  former  field  of  existence  is  what  I  think  St.  Paul  had  in  his 
miad  when  he  spoke  (Heb.  vi.  19)  of  "  that  which  is  within' the  veil," 
into  which  Jesus  Christ  had  gone  before  us.  The  veil  signifying  our 
oDGonsciousness,  in  spite  of  which,  '  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  that  God  should  lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation 
who  have  fled  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us.'  All  this  seems  the 
real  meaning  of  faith,  as  insisted  on  so  much  in  the  New  Test&ment. 

'*  Of  the  objects  which  we  pursue  or  avoid,  some  we  immediately 
perceive  to  be  either  present  or  absent  -,  some  we  only  believe  to  be  so 
throogh  the  intervention  of  the  understanding.  The  various  dispositions 
of  oar  fellow-creatures  towards  us,  are  of  the  latter  sort.  We  have  no 
faculties  for  perceiving  love  or  admiration ;  but  being  conscious  of  the 
feeling  onreelves,  and  recognizing  in  others  the  effects  which  we  know 
to  proceed  from  them,  we  believe  their  presence  upon  evidence,  and  are 
affected  therewith.  Of  being  in  society  we  cannot  be  conscious,  if  by 
Mcicty  we  mean,  not  that  of  certain  shapes  doing  certain  things,  but  of 
hciogs  which  feel  in  some  respects  as  we  do.  The  existence  of  such 
beings  we  only  believe  on  evidence,  having  observed  effects  like  those 

HO.  XLV.— JAN.  1838.  P 
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which  proceed  from  oar  own  feelings^  in  so  nmny  instances  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  causes  are  likewise  similar. 

"  The  same  sort  of  evidence  we  hare  of  the  existence  of  other  beings, 
in  some  respects  like,  and  in  others  different  from  ourselves. 

<'  That  a  Being  exists  endued  with  power  and  wisdom,  the  limits  of 
which  we  cannot  reach  to,  is,  I  think,  more  certain  than  that  we  have  fel- 
low creatures.  All  men^  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  act  as  if  they  believed 
in  a  Being  endned  with  intelligence  and  power,  and  will  superior  to  any 
interference.  They  count  on  the  coarse  of  nature  continuing  as  it  is, 
because  they  know  that  what  they  have  long  continued  to  do  they  go 
on  with ;  and  rely  without  any  doubt  on  its  skill  and  ability  for  perfect- 
ing their  undertaking  where  their  own  skill  and  ability  fall  short. 

'*  That  this  Being  has  any  other  attributes,  we  have  not  the  same 
evidence.  These  are  the  '  things  within  the  veil ;'  they  are  arupcwC)  d>e 
objects  of  faith.  But  consideration  will  show  that  the  difference  is  not 
in  kind  but  in  degree,  and  that  among  what  we  eall  the  things  visible, 
motives  are  proposed  to  us  to  be  acted  on,  approaching  to  it  by  d^rees 
imperceptible. 

*'  Isa.  XXV.  7^  9.  *  And  be  will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of 
the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all 

nations And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God ; 

we  have  waited  for  Uim,  and  He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord ;  we 
have  waited  for  him :  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation.'*'— p. 
86. 

The  Journal  for  Nov.  17  contains  a  determination  to  discon- 
tinue for  a  time  the  strict  discipline  by  which  the  author  was  chas- 
tening himself,  as  interfering  with  the  full  discharge  of  his  other 
duties^  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

*'  Nov.  18. — I  have  slackened  my  rules  to-day,  and  let  go  my  dreamy 
feelings,  that  have  been  keeping  me  up.  Bad  as  I  am,  it  seems  as  if  1 
might,  not  indeed  be  too  penitent,  but  penitent  in  a  wrong  way ;  absti- 
nence and  self-mortification,  may,  themselves,  be  a  sort  of  intemperance; 
a  food  to  my  craving  after  some  sign  thai  I  am  altering.  They  ougbt 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  farther  than  as  they  are  instrumental  to  a  change 
of  character  in  things  of  real  importance ;  and  the  lassitude  which  I 
have  felt  lately^  is  a  sign  that  they  will  do  me  no  good  just  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  curious  to  see,  how  by  denying  one  affection  we  gratify  an- 
other :  and  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  a  pure  motive  for  any  thing.  The 
sensible  way  is  to  watch  for  our  predominant  affection,  as  each  gets  the 
uppermost,  and  give  it  our  chief  attention  :  mine,  just  now,  is  impatience 
at  finding  myself  remain  the  same,  in  spite  of  any  d^erence  of  conduct  I 
adopt, 

"  Nov.  19.  Having  let  myself  loose  for  two  days,  I  seem  to  have  re- 
covered my  resolution,  and  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my  want  of  patience, 
and  inconsistency :  besides,  I  hardly  think  I  am  at  liberty  now  to  alter 
resolutions  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  term ' 

'*  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  thing  to  act  up  even  to  injudicious  resola* 
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tioas ;  to  fbrni  a  habit  of  thinking  oar  present  actions  as  not  in  oar 
power.  For  we  most  be  better  judges  at  a  distance,  in  general :  so  I 
pny  God  1  may  be  protected  from  strange  thoughts^  and  moral  coils, 
while  endeayoaring  to  persevere." 

It  is  very  iDteresting  to  find  the  same  date  prefixed  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Occasional  Thoughts.  And  it  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  which  might  be  selected,  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  speculations  are  but  expansions  of  his  deepest  feelings, 
Terr  unlike  the  loose  generalizations  from  a  few  half-examined 
facts,  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  at  present  to  consider  as 
the  marks  of  genius.  We  have  printed  in  italics  the  passage  in 
the  Journal  which  seems  to  have  suggested  these  reflections. 

'*  Nov.  18  and  22. — ^For  whatever  cause  the  great  Anthor  of  nature 
contrived  that  resemblance  (as  it  appears  to  us)  which  subsists  between 
the  part  of  His  dominions,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
conactoasness,  and  that  other  part  with  which  we  are  acquamted  only 
throogh  onr  understanding ,  it  seems  calculated  to  assist  our  conceptions 
of  the  one  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  other. 

"  That  people  cannot  help  doing  this,  almost  all  metaphorical  lan- 
guage is  a  proof,  and  whether  this  similitude  is  real  or  not,  the  belief 
that  it  is  so  may  be  of  great  service  to  many  minds. 

**  The  business  of  our  life  seems  to  be,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  acting 
to  such  a  manner  as  we  should  do,  if  we  were  conscious  of  all  we  know  ; 
and  in  this  respect  no  action  of  our  lives  can  be  indifferent,  but  must 
either  tend  to  form  this  habit  or  a  contrary  one  :  so  that  those  whose  at- 
tempt to  act  right  does  not  commence  with  their  power  of  acting  at  all, 
have  much  to  undo,  as  well  as  to  do.  The  craving,  and  blankness  of 
ftdmg,  xshkh  attends  the  early  stages  of  this  habits  (*  show  some  token 
apcn  me  for  good,)  makes  any  thing  acceptable  which  can  even  infancy 
ill  ii,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  things  turn  out  well,  whose  case  seems,  in 
tome  sort  J  to  represent  to  us  our  indistinct  conceptions  of  our  own.  Ani- 
naJs  fainting  under  the  effect  of  exercise,  and  then  agam  recovering  their 
strength,  which  that  very  exercise  has  contributed  to  increase ;  the  slow 
and  nnoertaitt  degrees  in  which  this  exercise  is  effected,  and  yet  the  cer- 
tainty thai  it  is  effected : — ^the  growth  of  trees  sometimes  tossed  by 
winds  and  checked  by  frosts,  yet,  by  the  evil  effects  of  these  winds  di- 
rected in  what  quarter  to  strike  their  roots,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  for 
tbe  future,  and  by  these  fiosts  hardened  and  fitted  for  a  new  progress 
the  next  summer : — in  things  of  this  sort  I  am  [altered  in  the  MS.  from 
'  we  are*3  ao  constituted,  as  to  see  brethren  in  affliction  evidently  mak- 
ing pi  ogress  towards  release." — p.  82. 

We  will  close  these  extracts  with  a  piece  of  poetry  written  in 
1833,  but  singularly  descriptive  of  that  character  to  which  his  eye 
bad  been  turned  during  the  time  which  the  Journal  records 
seven  years  before. 

PS 
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Daniel. 
"  Mattb.  xix.  13.  elaiv  ivrovxoi,  diTivec  evyov\uray  lavrovc  Bik  rr^y 
flaaiXslay  rStv  ohpav&v  'O  ^vydfuyoQ  xaapeiy^  xtapeiriii, 
"  Son  of  sorrow,  doomed  by  fate 
To  lot  most  desolate ; 
To  a  joyless  youth  and  childless  age, 
Liast  of  thy  father's  lineage. 
Blighted  being !  whence  hast  thoa 
That  lofty  mien  and  cloudless  brow  ? 

Ask'st  thou  whence  that  cloudless  brow  ? 

Bitter  is  the  cup  I  trow ; 

A  cup  of  weary  well-spent  years, 

A  cup  of  sorrows,  fasts,  and  tears. 

That  cup  whose  virtue  can  impart 

Such  calmness  to  the  troubled  heart. 

Last  of  his  father's  lineage,  he 
Many  a  night  on  bended  knee, 
In  hunger  many  a  livelong  day. 
Hath  striven  to  cast  his  sluugh  away. 
Yea,  and  that  long  prayer  is  granted ; 
Yea,  his  soul  is  disenchanted. 

()  blest  above  the  sons  of  men  ! 

For  thou  with  more  than  prophet's  ken, 

Deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Hast  read  thine  own,  thine  endless  doom. 

Thou  by  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 

Art  sealed  for  immortality. 

So  may  I  read  thy  story  right, 

And  in  my  flesh  so  tame  my  spright. 

That  when  the  mighty  ones  go  forth. 

And  from  the  east  and  from  the  north 

Unwilling  ghosts  shall  gathered  be, 

I  in  my  lot  may  stand  with  thee." — p.  315. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  a  first  perusal  of  the 
Journal  is  doubtless  a  depressing  one,  both  from  the  unhappiness 
which  it  records,  and  (it  may  be)  from  a  fear  that  if  we  would  ex- 
ercise the  same  strict  vigilance  over  our  own  hearts,  or  would  aim 
at  the  same  high  mark,  we  might  find  cause  for  disquiet  too.  It 
is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find,  both  at  the  end  of  the  Journal,  that 
the  author  considers  himself  to  have  passed  into  a  happier  state* 
and  in  his  letters,  that  he  gradually  ceases  to  speak  of  his  own 
despondency,  cither  openly  to  his  nearest  fnend,  or  in  those  half 
jesting  hints  of  which  his  other  friends  must  only  now  feel  the 
meaning.  His  external  demeanour,  both  from  natural  disposition 
and  from  his  contempt  for  any  display  of  feeling,  seems  always 
to  have  been  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  from  it  alone,  per<> 
haps,  no  change  in  this  respect  could  have  been  inferred. 

This  despondency  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  in  the  ex- 
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tracts,  though  it  does  slightly  appear  there ;  but  rather  his  high 
desires  to  **  enter  within  the  veil/*  to  be  ''  hidden  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,"  and  the  mode  which  he  took  to  realize  them.  This 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  self-confidence  and  un- 
reality which  too  frequently  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
high  views.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  often  that  we  see  men  of 
bold  and  independent  minds,  subtle  and  comprehensive  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  romantic  desires,  giving  up,  till  they  shall  be  fit 
for  it,  all  notion  of  "  influencing  others :"  checking,  without 
throwing  aside  their  own  high  feelings,  subduing,  with  a  syste- 
matic humility,  their  impulses  to  express  them,  and  submitting 
to  learn  their  duty  by  the  slow  and  common-sense  process  of 
"following  great  examples,"  "studying  Hebrew  and  the  i\nte- 
Nicene  Fathers,"  and  in  the  meantime  obeying  scrupulously  the 
voices  of  those  whom  they  feel  to  be  better  than  themselves.  It 
is  most  striking  to  observe  a  mind  like  the  author's,  almost  con- 
temptuously regardless  of  the  claims  which  mere  number  had  on 
his  acquiescence,  and  stubbornly  unbiassed  in  his  examination  of 
evidence,  yet  prepared,  on  principle,  to  submit  himself  almost 
unlimitedly  to  the  unproved  dicta  of  superior  goodness,  or  to 
what  was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  the  voice  of  Revelation ;  seeing  at 
a  distance,  as  it  were,  the  high  character  which  he  wished  to  at- 
tain, yet  not  hastily  grasping  at  the  feelings  to  which  he  saw  it 
would  lead,  but  repressing  his  own  feverish  impatience,  and 
steadily  waiting  for  his  severe  moral  discipline  to  bring  forth  its 
fruits :  happy  lastly,  and  relieved  to  find  that  he  might  leave  oif 
setkiag  his  own  ideal  perfection  in  his  owu  way,  and  walk  safely 
in  a  road  which  God  had  provided  for  him,  without  caring  to 
understand  clearly  its  direction. 

it  would  require  no  small  portion  of  self-deceiving  good-na- 
ture, to  make  a  person  of  these  habits  very  well  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  Society  as  it  is.  A  man  of  a  keen  and  lofty  mind,  who  is 
struggling  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  and  finds  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  though  he  may  enter  with  ever  so  much 
readiness  into  amusements  professedly  trifling,  and  cordially  ac« 
quiesce  in  the  amissioti  of  religious  subjects  in  general  society,  yet 
when  high  subjects  are  brought  forward,  cannot  but  be  indignant 
and  disgusted  at  the  avowed  selfishness,  the  flippant  unmeaning 
carelessness  of  right  and  wrong,  of  religion  and  irreligiou,  which 
one  finds  not  only  admitted,  but  daring  to  take  a  tone  of  su- 
periority there.  Such  broad  facts  as  these,  that  even  among  many 
respectable  men,  it  should  be  a  confessed  dishonour  to  have  borne 
an  iosolt  patiently,  none  to  be  living  a  licentious  life, — their  un- 
scrupulousoess  as  to  the  men  with  whom  they  associate — the 
secular  view  which  is  taken  of  religious  services,  particularly  the 
ordinary  cathedral  service — the  masses  who  neglect  the  Com" 
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munioD,  and  the  nature  of  the  reasons  ifaey  give  for  so  doing ; 
these  and  the  like  are  too  often  commented  upon  to  need  re- 
petitious A  short  passage  will  show  the  view  of  things  which 
was  forced  on  the  author  by  what  he  saw  around  him.  On  Hos. 
iv.  11«  he  observes,  p.  158,  ''  I  suppose  really  abstinent  self- 
denying  people  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
divest  himmlf  io  entirely  of  the  fear  of  God^  as  tie  gemrtsUty 
seem  io  have  done.  But  a  life  alternating  with  mortification  and 
indulgence  (if  it  affects  other  people  as  it  does  me)  might  con- 
vince any  one  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  himself,  how  the  distant  pro- 
spect is  made  dim,  and  the  heart  taken  away  by  present  ease  and 
satiety-" 

This,  perhaps.  Scripture  would  have  taught  him  to  expect*— 
that  he  should  find  in  the  World  not  sympathy,  but  a  field  for  ex- 
ertion. But  Scripture  must  have  also  taught  him  to  loc^  for 
s<mie  bold  antagonist  system  to  all  this  levity  and  worldliness ;  to 
seek  in  the  Church  an  army,  small  perhaps,  but  united,  organized, 
uncompromising,  and  proselytizing,  whose  noble  attitude  and 
words  of  high  authority,  scarce  imitated  by  the  crowds  around 
them,  would  be  almost  at  once  his  guarantee  for  joining  their 
warfare  and  trusting  their  guidance.  Would  he  find  this  in  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

Partly  he  would :  he  would  find  an  active  and  pervading  system 
whose  existence  and  essential  purity  had  been  almost  incredibly 
preserved  through  as  grievous  perils  as  the  power  or  policy  of 
men  could  well  raise  against  it.  He  would  find  in  it  much  of 
scattered  energy,  love,  piety,  and  disinterestedness :  he  would  find 
high  names,  and  honour  paid  them.  But  it  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose  to  turn  to  what  he  would  not  find.  He  would  not  find 
authority, 

A  candid  reader  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  can  scarcely  infer  less  from  it  than  this,  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  Christian  community  not  to  exercise  within  itself 
an  authority  of  formally  punishing  all  vice  as  such.  In  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  body  of  the  Church,  ^*  when  they  are  gathered 
together,"  exercise  this  power,  at  the  indignant  command  of  St. 
Paul.  In  England  the  Church  has  long  ceased,  as  a  Church,  to 
do  so;  the  reason,  we  believe,  being,  that  the  State  having  be- 
come Christian,  has  taken  her  place  in  that  respect.  Passing  by 
the  question  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  die  Church  could 
so  transfer  her  duties,  is  it  true  that  the  State  iaas  received  them  i 

In  theory,  whatever  a  few  more  old-fashioned  individuals  may 
think,  the  civil  power  itself  disclaims  the  notion.  The  popular 
idea,  and  that  received  among  statesmen  who  administer  and 
frame  our  laws,  is,  that  vice  is  not  punislied  as  toiched,  but  as 
pemiciom.    The  question  is  not  what  is  the  raligioos  notiQia  of 
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civil  paniaimiettl,  but  what  is  the  received  one ;  not  what  the 
Eogiiih  Slate  ought  to  do,  but  what  it  does.  And  certainly  it  is 
aloMMl  uoiversally  understood  to  put  forward,  as  its  ultimate  ob-* 
ject,  not  the  purification  of  a  people  to  the  Lord,  but  the  defence 
<^  iu  peciple's  rights,  and  the  increase  of  their  comforts.  The 
Chwdi  is  lajing  down  what  the  State  does  not  affect  to  take  up. 

It  nay  be  answered,  that  the  prevalence  of  a  theory'  among 
any  Mioiber  of  individuals,  even  though  legislators,  does  not 
inpfy  its  real  adoption  by  the  nation.  This  is  worth  considering, 
if  the  national  practice,  that  is,  the  recognized  law  of  the  land, 
coBtradicts  the  popular  notion.  But  what  is  the  case  ?  A  number 
of  instances  will  occur,  when  one  is  suggested,  where  a  grievous 
crisse  is  only  recognized  by  the  law  as  a  civil  injury.  Take  then 
for  this  one  the  case  of  the  very  man  whom  St.  Paul  commands 
the  Corinthians  "  to  deliver  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh  ;''  Co  what  inconvenience  would  he  be  subjected  by  the 
Eogliah  law.  Principally  this,  that  if  he  wished  his  property  to 
desiknd  to  his  children,  be  must  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a 
will ;  and  that  entailed  property  would  not  descend  to  them  at 
alL  Other  punishment  is  left  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
of  iodividttals.  This  would  scarce  seem  likely  to  satisfy  the 
Apostle. 

This  is  one  example  of  what  is  but  an  example  itself.  In  our 
Church's  teaching  of  truth,  in  its  condemnation  of  error,  in  its 
saertion  of  its  own  spiritual  powers  and  privileges,  its  warnings 
against  rash  interference  even  with  its  temporal  ones,  there  would 
safely  be  something  to  disappoint  those  who  had  heard  their  duty 
io  the  deep  biAd  tones  of  Scripture  and  antiquity. 

Certainly  so  felt  the  author  of  these  Remains;  but  another 
obstacle  to  his  being  satisfied  with  the  practical  working  of  our 
Church  lay  in  those  very  high,  half  mystical  desires  to  see  and 
feel  God  in  every  thing,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Part  of  our  national  character  is  certainly  an  uncommon  con- 
tempt for  feelings  feigned  or  unduly  excited;  for  unreality  or 
false  sentiment.  Of  this  the  English  Church,  wound  up  as  all 
ofdera  of  it  are  vrith  the  nation,  largely  partakes.  And  certainly 
it  has  very  many  happy  results  which  the  author  would  have  been 
the  last  to  deny.  Few  men  could  have  had  a  keener  instinctive 
peroeption  of  any  approach  to  pompousness  or  affectation ;  few, 
peifaape,  were  taore  able  and  willing  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
point  of  view,  whether  found  in  themselves  or  in  others ;  few 
aiofe  ready  to  try  high-sounding  theories  by  practical  tests;  to 
ask  what  they  meant  when  translated  into  common  sense  ?  what 
casae  of  them!  But  all  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  deep 
appidbettsion  of  the  truth,  that,  after  all,  things  visible  are  unsa* 
tisffingy  that  all  nn  which  our  affections  ought  steadily  to  repose 
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is  invisible,  and  that  the  realization  of  this  is  one  of  the  three 
great  and  necessary  Christian  virtues*  Nor  did  it  reconcile  him 
to  a  line  of  teaching  not  uncommon  in  the  English  Church, 
which  seems  so  afraid  of  the  profanity  of  unfruitful  feeling  and 
talking,  that  it  will  not  supply  a  religious  mind  with  those  objects 
for  which  its  affections  crave :  will  only  inform  it  of  its  duties, 
without  allowing  it  to  dwell  on  the  nature  and  means  of  that 
communion  with  God  which  is  the  reward  and  life  of  well-doing. 
This  forms  so  essential  a  feature  in  the  author's  character,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  entering  upon  it  at  some  length. 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  man  in  this  respect?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  readiness  with  which  wonders  are  credited  and 
dwelt  on  by  the  common  sort  of  people  ?  of  the  fondness  which 
we  all  have  for  stories  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  even  when  we  do 
not  believe  them ;  for  fairy  tales  and  romances,  for  any  thing,  in 
short,  marvellous,  independent,  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
visible  world?  Surely  the  least  that  this  shows  is  that  God  has 
made  us  sucli  as  to  be  unsatisfied  with  the  outsides  of  things,  with 
mere  physical  and  moral  phenomena  and  their  classifications* 
When  we  do  not  find  a  more  immaterial  system  made  to  our 
hands,  or  sufSciently  extensive  to  embrace  all  that  we  would  have 
included  in  it,  we  coin  one  for  ourselves,  and  look  at  it  with  inte- 
rest, as  a  beautiful  shadow  of  what  we  want,  even  when  we  do 
not  attempt  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is. 

Nor  is  this  strange:  the  whole  constitution  of  the  physical  world 
forces  it  upon  us.  All  is  magnificent  promise,  unsubstantial  and 
encouraging.  Is  there  not  something  very  strange  and  pregnant 
in  the  mere  fact  that  an  assemblage  of  lifeless,  senseless  atoms 
should  be  enabled  to  excite  in  moral  beings  those  apprehensions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which  the  physical  world  doubtless 
does  overpower  us  ?  Can  these  apprehensions  be  more,  or  can 
they  be  less  than  indications  of  great  spiritual  truths ;  a  tempo- 
rary and  arbitrary  system  for  training  our  minds  to  receive  notions 
which  are  as  yet  beyond  us  ?  They  are  surely  too  noble  to  be 
more ;  too  baseless  to  be  less. 

Agau),  what  avenues  of  speculation  does  the  animal  kingdom 
open  to  us !  We  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  tribes  of  beings, 
grotesquely  caricaturing  or  touchingly  emblematic  of  fragments 
of  our  own  moral  character  and  condition;  some  vain,  gross, 
stupid,  or  malevolent ;  others  sagacious,  persevering,  brave,  and 
disinterested.  Each  class  (if  we  may  believe  those  who  have 
most  studied  their  habits)  including  within  itself,  almost  as  marked 
varieties  of  temper  and  capability  as  the  human  race  itself,  but 
each  bound  immovably  by  an  inherited  nature  within  a  certain 
magic  circle  of  evil  or  good.  Our  own  feelings  seem  to  tell  us 
that  some  of  these  are  worthy  of  our  attachment  and  admiration,  yet 
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civilited  nations,  by  a  kind  of  unaccountable  instinct,  seem  to 
to  have  settled  that  thev  are  not  responsible :  if  they  truly  are  not, 
bow  and  why  is  this  strange  unreal  vision  of  good  and  evil  put  be- 
fore us  ?  if  they  are,  of  what  mighty  and  unthought-of  system  must 
they  be  the  outskirts?  Surely  the  commonest  analysis  of  our 
ciery-day  feelings  drives  us  into  what  is  ordinarily  set  down  as 
mysticism,  or  superstition,  or  both.  All  nature  seems  to  invite 
our  affections  but  to  reject  them,  and  to  testify  of  a  greater  sys- 
tem which  is  behind. 

And  even  with  our  fellow  men — are  they  adequate  objects  for 
our  thoughts  and  affections?  Practically,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  are  not.  How  are  our  affections  and  sympathies 
broken  ap  and  given  away  in  fragments  ?  We  do  not  trust  our 
whole  heart  to  our  nearest  friend.  We  give  part  of  our  confi- 
dence to  one  man,  part  to  another:  we  cannot  give  more,  and 
should  be  stared  at  if  we  tried.  When  we  wish  really  to  sympa- 
thise with  another's  deep  feelings,  or  to  explain  our  own,  how 
hopelessly  do  we  fall  short ;  and  by  what  a  chance  does  it  seem 
to  be  that  we  succeed  at  all.  Those  burnings  of  the  heart  which 
ne  occasionally  experience,  on  having  sure  signs  that  others  do 
thoroughly  feel  what  we  do,  or  when  a  great  system  opens  upon 
us,  or  when  one  whom  we  love  performs  a  noble  action,  or  when 
one  whom  we  revere  shows  us  unexpected  affection,  at  once  show 
as  the  emptiness  of  our  ordinary  sympathies,  and  are  earnests  of 
^ooic thing  greater.  Such  passing  emotions  betray  to  us  capaci- 
ties for  a  !itate  of  habitual  feeling  in  which  must  be  the  highest 
happiness,  and  which  we  are  as  yet  as  unable  and  unworthy  to 
feel  as  our  friends  are  to  excite.  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  union 
of  high  capability  with  actual  unworthiness  should  be  meant 
merely  to  point  us  forward  to  a  future  life?  Surely,  rather  it 
sanctions  those  present  desires  which  it  causes,  that  blind  craving 
after  the  supernatural,  that  worshipping  of  the  unknown  God, 
of  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest  minds  give  common  witness. 

Ail  this  seems  to  justify  us  at  least  in  demanding  this,  that  if 
there  is  a  revealed  system  calculated  in  every  respect  to  (neet 
those  wants  which  are  forced  .upon  us  by  the  natural  one,  it  shall 
not  be  timidly  kept  back  or  mutilated,  but  that  along  with  the 
duties  shall  be*taught  all  that  gives  life  and  hope  and  happiness 
to  their  performance.  And  it  would  justify  us  in  expecting^  that 
if  the  cautious  policy  were  pursued,  the  policy  of  not  denying  nor 
yet  teaching,  or,  if  teaching,  doing  so  as  if  armed  for  controversy, 
in  syllogisms  and  formulae,  always  beginning  from  the  beginning, 
and  never  daring  to  assume  or  expand  what  we  believe  ourselves, 
and  say  that  all  Christians  ought  to  believe,  that  then  men  of  more 
quiet  and  docile  tempers  indeed  would  submit  themselves  pa« 
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tieiUly,  and  irould  gain  their  own  reward  in  acting  on  and  propa- 
gating all  that  they  did  receive  ;  but  that  more  active  and  ardent 
minds  (who  ought  to  form  the  great  strength  of  the  Church) 
would  feel  certain  that  they  had  not  the  whole  truth  put  before 
them,  and  would  think  themselves  authorized  by  that  certainty  to 
take  their  own  training  into  their  own  hands,  and  seek  it  freely  as 
they  could  for  themselves  in  history,  in  the  Bible,  or  in  their  own 
speculations.  Ceasing  to  feel  themselves  scholars,  they  would 
be  only  too  likely  to  deliver  themselves  wholly  to  the  one  exciting 
truth  which  first  really  met  their  wants;  and  perhaps  despbe, 
and  teach  others  to  despise,  as  interfering  with  it,  all  that  system 
of  which  it  was  in  reality  but  one  side  or  member.  In  other 
words,  would  become  schismatics  and  heresiarchs.  Have  these 
expectations  been  realized  or  not  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  for  the  last  160  years  ?  Numbers  of  earuest  men,  within 
and  without,  certainly  have  come  to  despise  our  ancient  spirit ; 
and  our  disinclination  frankly  to  blame  them  seems  to  allow  that 
our  own  backwardness  has  led  them  to  do  so. 

Now  what  is  the  system  (if  we  would  be  but  too  true  to  oar- 
selves),  not  which  the  Bible  contains,  not  which  the  early  Church 
taught,  nor  which  is  scattered  in  the  works  of  our  loftier  divines^ 
but  which  our  very  formularies  imply.  Let  us  contrast  a  few  in- 
stances of  a  tone  of  teaching  certainly  not  uncommon  amongst 
us,  and  that  which  the  Prayer  Book  almost  necessarily  presup- 
poses. 

Take  the  subject  of  inspiration,  in  connection  with  the  human 
intellect  generally.  The  apostles,  we  are  often  told,  were  com- 
missioned to  reveal  a  system  from  God,  and  supematurally 
guided  into  all  truth  for  that  purpose ;  but  with  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  inspiration  ceased,  and  we,  as  fallible  men,  must  be 
content  to  arrive  at  truth  by  the  humble  and  candid  use  of  those 
powers  of  intellect  which  God  has  given  to  guide  us.  Hence 
follows  the  heavy  responsibility  which  lies  on  all  of  us,  of  seek* 
ing  divine  truth  with  humility,  candour,  and  industry ;  and  on 
this,  perhaps,  is  built  a  course  of  useful  and  sensible  cautions. 
All  this  is  in  a  sense  true,  and  most  necessary  to  be  insisted  oo. 
But  there  is  another  way  of  viewing  it. 

The  collects  in  the  Prayer  Book  imply,  what  indeed  no  Chris- 
tian would  question,  the  constant  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia 
the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  suggesting  thoughts  and  desires :  and 
the  Homilies  ascribe  directly  to  God  expressions  in  books,  of 
which  the  English  Church  refuses  to  assert  the  infallibility.  Why 
then  do  we  shrink  from  allowing  in  so  many  words,  that  as  in  the 
Jewish,  so  more  fully  in  the  Christian  Church,  there  is,  and  has 
been  always,  a  system  of  inq>iralion  going  on,  of  which  we  can- 
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not  pretume  to  de6ae  the  extent?  So  far  as  we  feel  certain  of 
their  depth  and  tnith,  %vhy  are  we  forbidden  to  feel  for  those  Chris- 
tiao  aolhors,  whom  we  most  love  and  obey,  all  that  the  Homily 
expieaaes  of  the  pro|diet  Baruch  ?  Without  interfering  with  the 
superior  and  universal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  what  an  awful 
lighc  does  this  throw  on  our  treatment  of  our  own  thoughts ;  on 
all  aefious  conversation ;  on  disrespect  shown  to  the  suggestions 
of  good  men!  This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  some  men  wish 
lo  view  eiRery  thing,  and  because  they  are  not  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  tts,  they  join  our  adversaries.  Why  do  we  drive  them  from 
Bs?  Aie  tb^  bolder  forms  of  statement  irrational?  That 
woiild  acaicely  be  said.  No  one  will  pretend  to  maintain  either 
that  his  own  will  always  excites  thoughts  in  his  mind,  or  that  he 
can  discover  any  unvarying  law  by  which  external  objects  do  so. 
Are  liiey  anscriptural  ?  The  Jewish  prophets  speak  of  the  days 
in  which  we  live  as  blessed  by  a  peculiar  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Their  own  Church  was  scarcely  ever  without  its  accredited  mes- 
sengers from  heaven.  '  Must  we,  of  whose  state  their  privileges 
were  hot  ibe  shadow,  speak  as  if  for  1700  years  the  voice  of  God 
had  been  aileot  amongst  us?  Are  they  contrary  to  antiquity? 
The  early  Fathers  held  the  comfortable  doctrine,  that  even  hea- 
i^nm^  was  not  without  its  share  of  divine  suggestions,  that  even 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  unconsciously  guided  not  only  to  in- 
struct their  own  age,  but  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  men  notions 
which  were  to  ripen  in  Christianity.  Will  they  foster  rashness 
sad  presumption  i  Any  doctrine  may  be  misused  to  any  pur- 
pose, but  one  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  made  rash  by  feeling 
strongly  that  any  given  thought  of  his  heart  may  be  from  God, 
may  be  from  the  devil. 

Againp  as  to  the  wm-ld  of  spiritual  beings,  angels,  and  those 
who  are  dead  in  Christ.  The  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is,  that 
it  is  better  not  U>  dwell  on  what  God  has  left  uncertain.  This, 
perhaps,  is  rather  a  loose  way  of  ruling  the  question.  However, 
has  God  Jeft  it  uncertain  ?  St.  Paul  surely  neither  thought  so 
hiaueli^oor  contemplated  the  possibility  of  others  thinking  so,  when 
be  spoke  of  the  apostles  as  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  of  the 
Church  8  wrestling  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 

Elities  and  powers,  wpo;  rot  TyeufMcrix^  rij;  iroinjpia;  ly  roig  mupavloig* 
B  considered  this  world  as  a  theatre  of  war  between  good  and  evil 
spirits,  and  made  this  knowledge  a  practical  principle,  iust  what 
we,  on  system,  avoid.  What  does  the  Prayer  Book  say  i  On  St. 
Hichaers  day  we  pray  God  for  the  succour  and  defence  of  His 
holy  angels*  And  our  attention  is  directed,  not  only  to  parts  of 
Scriptwe  which  tell  us  of  the  **  war  in  heaven,"  and  extraordinury 
lagrlic  interferences  in  earthly  matters,  but  lo  others  which,  as 
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80  selected,  must  imply  that  individual  angels  have  ordinarily 
under  their  charge  the  affairs  of  particular  nations  (Dan.  x.)  and 
of  individuals  (Matt,  xviii.  10).  And  as  to  those  who  are  ''  with 
Christ/'  arguments]  doubtless  have  been  raised  concerning  their 
state,  not  however  because  Scripture  is  silent,  but  because  it  ap- 
pears  contradictory ;  from  which  no  intention  can  possibly  be  in- 
ferred that  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  should  remain  unpractical. 
The  Burial  Service  pronounces  that  the  ''spirits  of  the  just"  art 
"  with  God  in  joy  and  felicity ;"  and  the  Communion  of  Saints  is 
one  of  those  things  in  which  every  day  *^  the  Holy  Church  through- 
out the  world "  acknowledges  the  Almighty.  If  we  know  that 
those  whom  we  love  most  are  in  this  joy,  is  there  any  thing  so 
unholy  in  hoping  that  God  is  ever  increasing  it  upon  them  ;  that 
they  think  of  us,  and  continue  for  us  those  prayers  which  they 
made  on  earth  ?  This  surely  is  not  an  incredibly  close  commu- 
nion. And  is  God  such  a  hard  Father  that  we  should  not  express 
those  hopes  to  him  ?  Farther,  if  there  is  no  positive  command  in 
Scripture  against  dwelling  on  mere  possibilities,  what  greater  aid 
is  there  towards  realizing  the  certain  presence  of  Him  whom  we 
have  not  seen,  what  more  analogous  to  his  ordinary  mode  of 
training  us,  than  the  feeling  that  our  secrecy  may  be  watched  by 
these  dear  and  holy  friends  whom  we  have.  "  But,"  it  will  be 
instantly  cried,  *'  this  leads  us  straight  to  the  worst  parts  of  Ro- 
manism." If  these  affections  are  true,  and  we  will  guard  the  rest 
of  our  conduct,  they  can  but  lead  us  right.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  be  forbidden  the  exercise  of  our  most  purifying  feelings  be- 
cause others  have  perverted  them. 

These  instances  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  a  contrast  between 
the  Prayer  Book  and  our  common  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  which 
might  be  carried  very  far.  The  Prayer  Book  recognizes  in  its 
rubrics  a  state  of  excommunication,  in  its  prayers  absolution,  the 
bishop's  power  of  ordination,  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  mystical 
virtue  of  the  Sacraments.  These  doctrines  have  lain,  like  seeds, 
in  our  Ritual  unexpanded  and  undwelt  on,  till  we  have  too  gene- 
rally forgotten  that  they  are  living  truths.  Some  fret  under  them 
and  wish  them  altered ;  others  modify  and  explain  them  away,  as 
unconnected  anomalies.  And  even  of  those  who  hold  them  dear, 
too  many  treat  them  like  deep  questions  fit  only  for  learned  dis- 
cussion, not  as  expressions  of  what  should  be  the  habitual  ener- 
gies of  the  Church ;  the  natural  exercise  of  those  unearthly  powers 
which  Christ  has  entrusted  to  her  who,  in  words  which  we  should 
tremble  to  use  if  they  were  not  in  Scripture,  *'  is  His  body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all."  Surely  those  scattered 
words  have  yet  their  destinies  to  fulfil,  and  when  the  Church  will 
but  give  them  breath,  will  awaken  and  concentratei  as  they  have 
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dooe  in  worse  times,  energies  and  talents  and  holiness,  that  the 
rulers  of  earth  little  think  of. 

The  volume  before  us  touches  the  magic  keys  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  though  some  of  the  notes  which  come  forth  are  rather 
startling,  and  may  be  untruly  struck^  yet  there  is  a  meaning  in 
them  which  deserves  to  be  analysed  by  those  defenders  of  the 
English  Church  who  are  looking  about  for  weapons  to  wield^  and 
ground  to  stand  on. 

Two  principal  wants  then  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  in  the 
English  Church — authority  and  richness ;  and  that  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  dreaming  philosopher,  but  of  one  who  knew  that  we 
were  here  not  to  think  only^  but  to  act ;  that  evil  was  given  us 
that  we  might  strive  against  it,  truth  that  we  might  uphold  or  re- 
store it,  revelation  and  moral  instincts  that  we  might  know  both 
ODe  and  the  other,  talent  and  energy,  that  we  might  form  projects, 
recommend  and  execute  them.  Nor  would  the  restraints  he  set 
CO  his  impulses  to  influence  others,  till  circumstances  and  a  con- 
scious fitness  should  call  him  to  it,  make  him  likely  to  shrink 
from  his  task  when  he  felt  it  given  him.  He  seems  early  to  have 
thought  that  his  powers  would  enable  him  to  serve  the  Church 
more  effectually  as  a  reader  and  writer,  than  as  a  parochial  cler- 
gyman: by  acting  on  those  minds  which  are  to  guide  the  masses, 
than  on  the  masses  themselves.  To  this  his  position  as  College 
Fellow^  seemed  also  to  invite  him ;  and  the  following  extracts  illus- 
trate part  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  this  task^ 
and  the  tastes  he  sacrificed  to  it. 

^  July  27 1 1827- — ^What  is  home,  you  silly,  silly,  wigbt. 
That  it  seems  to  you  to  shine  so  bright  ? 
What  is  home  ? — 'Tis  a  place  so  gay, 
Where  the  birds  are  singing  all  the  day ; 
Where  a  wood  is  close  by,  and  a  river  dear. 
And  the  banks  they  sleep  in  the  water  clear ; 
Where  the  roses  are  red  and  the  lilies  pale. 
And  the  litde  brooks  run  along  every  vale. 

Is  it  no  where  but  home,  you  silly- billee. 
That  the  thrushes  sing  in  each  shady  tree  ? 
That  the  woods  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  too, 
And  the  roses  and  lilies  laugh  at  you  ? 
O  there  are  thousands  of  places  as  well. 
So  be  quiet,  I  pray,  and  no  nonsense  tell. 

Oh  yes,  but  faces  of  kindness  are  there. 
Which  brighten  the  flowers  and  freshen  the  air ; 
Sweetly  at  morn  our  eyes  do  rest 
On  those  whom  waking  thoughts  have  blest. 
And,  guarded  in  sleep  by  a  magic  spell, 
0*eK  which  *  Good  nights'  are  sentineL 
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Is  then  kindneit  so  6motf  u  floorer, 
That  it  grows  alone  in  one  clKMen  bower? 
Hast  tboii  not  many  a  brother  dear, 
With  thee  to  hope,  and  with  thee  to  fear } 
Owning  a  common  Father's  aid. 
Resting  alike  in  a  common  shade  ? 

YeSj  friends  may  be  kind,  and  vales  may  be  gieen. 

And  brooks  may  sparkle  along  between ; 

Bat  it  is  not  Friendship's  kindest  look. 

Nor  loveliest  vale,  nor  clearest  brook. 

That  can  tell  the  tale  which  is  written  for  me 

On  each  old  face  and  well-known  tree." 

"  July  28. — ^This  stagnant  effusion  was  enough  for  one  day,  and  I 
must  not  pat  off  any  longer/'  &c. — p.  215. 

''  Sq>t.  9,  1832. — Also  I  am  getting  to  be  a  sawney  and  not  to  like 
the  dreary  prospects  which  yoa  and  I  have  proposed  to  ourselves.  But 
this  is  only  a  feeling ;  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  shrink,  if  I  buy  my  con- 
stancy at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  separation  from  home." 

*'  Sept.  27. — As  to  my  sawney  feelings,  I  own  that  home  does  make 
me  a  sawney,  and  that  the  first  eclogue  runs  in  my  head  abeardly ;  but 
there  is  more  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  agitator, 
than  in — **  at  nos  hinc  alii, '  &c. — p.  258. 

And  this  introduces  us  to  a  side  of  his  character,  on  which  we 
have  as  yet  scarcely  touched — the  fertility,  buoyancy,  boldness, 
and  versatility  of  his  mind.     It  has  been  left  unnoticed,  partly 
because  no  one  who  was  ever  so  little  acquainted  with  the  author, 
or  who  would  read  ever  so  cursorily  the  book  before  us,  could  well 
overlook  it,  partly  because  the  peculiarities  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  seem  to  have  eiercised  a  far  deeper  influence  in   making 
him  what  he  was.    Both  the  Journal  and  the  Occasional  Thoughts, 
though  principally  interesting  as  showing  the  processes  by  which 
his  character  and  opinions  formed  themselves,  and  the  depth  of 
thought  and  determination  of  purpose  on  which  tbey  were  based, 
cannot  but  in  part  show  those  too ;  but  in  the  Letters  we  are 
flooded  with  the  pointed  suggestions,  the  bold  historical  views  of 
a   keen-sighted  politician,  the<  vigorous  statements  and  earnest 
queries  of  one  who  was  seeking  and  contending  for  divine  truth, 
and  the  ingenious  hints,  on  questions  of  taste  or  science,  of  a  man 
of  genius  who  thought  nothing  unworthy  to  employ  his  powers 
which  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion.     It  is  hardly 
in  the  nature  of  extracts  to  show  this  adequately,  but  we  should 
be  giving  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  author's  character,  if  we 
did  not  give  one  or  two  examples  of  what  he  was  to  his  friends, 
with  which  we  shall  close  our  extracts. 

'*  Dec.  6,  1825. — 'Sir,  my  dear  friend,'  you  cannot  tell  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  beneyolence  to  my  last  letter,  but 
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that  does  not  make  me  fhe  less  a  fwA  for  having  expressed  mpelf  so ; 
and  what  provokes  me  most  of  all  is,  that  I  did  not  give  myself  fair 
pby  by  not  writing  till  my  opinioos  bad  settled  ;  for  as  far  as  my  me- 
mory goes,  I  think  they  are  now  undergoing  a  refolotion,  and  that  if  I 
were  to  see  the  poetry  in  question  again,  I  should  think  quite  dif- 
ferently of  it.  There  is  something  about  them  which  leaves  (to  use 
the  words  of  oar  friend  Tom  Moore) 

*  A  sad  remembranee  fondly  kepi 
When  all  lighter  ttiooghts  are  faded.' 

And  tboagfa  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  I  have  been  much  more  sen- 
Mble  of  this  since  a  repemsal  of  Genesis. 

"  I  wrote  the  foregoing  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  but 
hxte  been  sach  a  dandle,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  materials 
for  finishing  it :  and  the  circumstance  which  now  at  last  helps  me  out 
b  a  melancholy  one,  no  other  than  the  decease  of  our  friend  and  com« 
paaioo  Johnny  Raw :  who  was  taken  off  some  days  since  in  the  staggers. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  doleful  in  the  poor  fellow's  exit ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  dreariness  diffused  over  all  its  circumstances,  which 
set  it  oir  with  almost  a  theatrical  effect.     As  B.  says,  it  would  have  not 
been  so  much  if  he  had  wasted  away  by  a  long  illness,  or  if  we  had 
bcafd  of  his  death  at  a  distance ;  but  to  have  been  using  and  admiring 
him  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease,  to  have  watched  all  the  stages 
of  his  rapid  illness,  seen  him  bled,  given  him  his  physic,  which  seemed 
to  dbtress  him  very  much,  though  all  the  pain  he  suffered  was  evidently 
very  great ;  and,  after  all,  to  have  got  up  at  two  o'clodt  in  the  night, 
when  the  crisis  was  to  take  place,  and  come  into  the  stable  only  a  minute 
after  his  death,  where  we  could  just  see  him,  by  lantern  light,  stretched 
oat  on  the  straw: — were  incidents  not  calculated  to  exqite  pleasure. 
Add  to  this,  it  was  one  of  those  shivering  cold  stormy  nights  which  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  and  the  people  with  me  were  the  only  human  beings  in 
the  world  :  a  fact,  by  the  by,  which  I  am  not  yet  sufficient  psychologist 
to  accoant  for.     And  the  next  day,  when  we  went  out  to  bury  him,  the 
weather  was  just  the  same,  and  there  was  nothing  to  excite  one  cheerful 
association.     Also  it  was   somewhat  staggering  to  the  speculatively 
indioed,  not  to  be  able  to  discover  one  single  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  gallop  about  as  well  as  ever.     He  was  evidently  in  good  con- 
ditioo,  bis  flesh  hard,  and  bis  limbs  sound, — and  wby  I  should  be  able  to 
wa&  any  better  than  he  was  more  than  I  could  elicit.     We  buried  him 
oader  an  elm  tree  in  the  lawui  and  nailed  his  shoes  to  it  for  a  monu- 
ment. 

"  The  last  Quarterly  has  just ....  been  put  into  my  hands,  and 
ledng  ao  article  on  Milton's  newly  published  affair,  ....  I  looked 
greedily  for  a  final  demolisher  to  his  fame.  Guess  my  horror  at  finding 
btm  ta  /tmoie  styled  *  the  great  religious  poet  of  the  Christian  world.*  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  the  worthy  editor,  AXXwc  re  ral,  who  had  ad- 
aitted  into  his  last  number  an  expression  equivalent  to  this,  that  '  con- 
sidering the  wretched  Ifioc  that  developed  itself  in  every  part  of  his  com- 
poatioiis,  il  WM  to  be  regretted  that  even  a  person  of  Milton's  talent 
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Bbould  have  undertaken  a  religious  subject.'  You  will  find  this  in  an 
article  on  Sacred  Poetry.  I  was  so  disgusted  at  this  gross  iocousistencj, 
which  was  even  aggravated  by  subsequent  expressions,  that  I  coald  not 
read  it  through."— pp.  186—188. 

The  next  letter  is  written  nine  years  later,  from  Barbadoes, 
where  the  author  was  staying  for  his  health ;  part  of  it  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author's  light  and  playful  mode  of  treating  his  own 
serious  feelings  and  purposes.  The  letters  immediately  before  and 
after  it  in  the  volume,  complain  with  some  reproachful ness,  of 
not  having  heard  of  his  Oxford  friends  for  near  a  year. 

"  October,  1834. — I  wish  I  knew  Horace's  receipt  for  giving  the  sound 
of  a  swan  to  mute  fishes,  and  I  most  certainly  should  administer 
you  a  dose.  I  know  you  must  have  a  great  deal  on  your  hands,  so  I 
should  be  contented  with  extracting  only  two  pages  in  as  big  a  band  as 
an  idle  undergraduate's  theme  :  but  I  really  do  wish  to  hear  something 
of  you.  .  •  .  Concerning  your  worship's  self«  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
that  you  were  in  existence  on  or  about  the  12th  of  June  last.    .... 

" 's  death  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  and  I  may  almost  say  a 

shock,  as  I  had  always  looked  to  him  to  do  something  great  for  us.    .    . 

•  .    Do  you  know  I  partly  fear  that  you  and  — —  and are  going 

to  back  out  of  the  conspiracy,  and  leave  me  and lo  our  fate.     I 

mean  to  ally  myself  to  him  in  a  close  league,  and  put  as  much  mischief 
into  his  head  as  I  can.  He  has  sent  me  a  great  many  of  his  pamphlets, 
&c.,  which  I  admire  greatly  for  their  Ifdoc  and  execution ;  and  I  have 
written  back  to  him,  pointing  out  wherein  I  think  him  too  conservative. 

•  •     •     • 

"  I  have  written  to  — -*-  by  this  post,  telling  how  I  am,  t.  e,  much  as 
I  have  been  for  the  last  six  months  ^  so  I  shall  not  go  into  details  over 
again.  I  really  think  this  illness  is  being  a  good  thing  for  roe ;  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  excitement  does  more  good  to  myself  than  I  could  do 
to  others  by  being  in  it ;  and  I  don't  know  that  it  does  one  any  harm  to 
have  the  impression  brought  seriously  before  one,  that  one  is  not  to  see 
out  the  changes  which  seem  to  be  at  hand.  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
good  ground  for  apprehension  ;  but  it  sometimes  comes  into  my  head 
that  ....  the  pertinacity  of  my  trifling  disorder  looks  as  if  I  bad 
not  much  stamina  left." — ^pp.  377%  378. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  some  general  notion  may  be 
gained  of  the  author's  formal  opinions.  It  may  be  added,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  feeling  strongly  the  inadequacy  of  their 
own  intellects  to  guide  them  to  religious  truth,  are  prepared  to 
throw  themselves  unreservedly  on  Revelation  wherever  found,  in 
Scripture  or  Antiquity.  Any  more  definite  account  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  give  without  unfairness  either  to  the  author  or  to  the 
reader ;  to  the  reader,  if  we  omitted  his  more  startling  views ;  to 
the  author,  if  we  stated  them  detached  and  unsupported.  His 
letters  seem  to  show  that  his  opinions  ran  somewhat  in  advance 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  closely  bound,  still  less  should  we 
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venture  to  pledge  ourselves  to  every  statement  and  suggestion 
coDtained  in  the  two  volumes ;  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our 
hope  that  they  will  be  very  generally  read  and  weighed^  as  likely 
to  suggest  thoughts  on  doctrine,  on  Church  policy,  and  on  indivi- 
dual conduct,  most  true,  and  most  necessary  for  these  times. 

The  respite  from  vigorous  attack,  which  the  Church  seems 
likely,  under  the  shadow  of  Conservatism,  to  enjoy,  seems  like  an 
appointed  season  for  looking  over  our  armouries,  adjusting  our 
position,  and  throwing  out  fresh  defences  in  place  of  those  politi- 
cal ones  which  the  last  flood  has  swept  away.  And  a  thoughtful 
person  who  will  fairly  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  increasing 
importance  of  liberal  movements  for  the  last  150  years,  the 
accidents  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  which  have  concurred  to  pro- 
duce the  present  conservative  reaction,  and  the  character  of  many 
vho  for  the  moment  are  swelling  the  cry  of  ''  the  Church  is  in 
danger;"  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  eager  inquiry  on  religious 
subjects,  of  anxiety  to  improve  our  fellow  men,  and  strengthen  the 
Church's  hands,  which  certainly  is  now  abroad,  will  hardly  say  that 
we  have  much  time  to  lose,  or  that  it  is  unseasonable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  a  bold  and  comprehensive  sketch  for  a  new  position 
as  is  in  this  book  presented  to  him. 


Art.  XII. — Travels  in  Crete.  By  R.  Pashley,  Esq..  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambrige.  2  vols.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt 
Press,  J.W.Parker,  Printer  to  the  University.  1837. 

Mr.  Pashley 's  preface  informs  us  that  he  ''  spent  the  spring  and 
Bttmmer  of  the  year  1833  in  the  Ionian  islands,  Albania  and 
Greece;  its  autumn  in  some  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  at  Constantinople;  and  the  two  following  months  at 
Malta."  In  February,  1 834,  he  visited  Crete,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  September.  When  he  set  his  foot  on  its 
shores  he  was  qualified  far  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  travellers, 
by  his  acquaintance  both  with  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece,  and 
>^ith  its  modern  language;  and  his,  accordingly,  is  no  ordinary 
book  of  travels.  He  seems  to  have  prepared  himself  by  arranging 
almost  every  scattered  remnant  of  information  which  antiquity 
aflfords  on  the  subject  of  Cretan  geography,  and  his  diligence  was 
rewarded  with  discoveries  so  numerous,  that  future  writers  will 
probably  draw  more  largely  from  his  stores  than  from  those  of 
sny  other  modern  traveller.  Of  this  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  a  comparison  of  his  map  with  those  of  former  geographers, 
while  a  more  minute  examination  will,  we  think,  prove  that  it 
you  XLV. — JAN.  1 838.  Q 
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excels  in  accuracy  no  less  than  in  fulness.  As  an  example*  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  argument  by  which  he  establishes 
the  site  which  he  assigns  (against  former  authorities)  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Aptera. 

Many  interesting  historical  fragments  are  interspersed*  Mr. 
Pashley  devoted  some  time*  on  his  homeward  route*  to  the  libra- 
ries of  Venice ;  and  melancholy  indeed  is  his  confirmation  of  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  her  colonial  oppression.*  Subsequent  events 
however  have  effaced  the  memory  of  Venetian  misrule.  The 
deluge  of  the  Ottoman  armies  has  swept  over  this  devoted  island, 
and  our  author  states  it  as  an  admitted  fact*  that  for  acentuiy  and 
a  half  it  was  oppressed  beyond  the  experience  of  any  other 
Turkish  province.  And  yet,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
unexampled  misery  of  the  revolutionary  war  has  taught  the 
Cretan  peasant  to  designate  the  period  of  Turkish  tyranny  as 
''  the  good  old  time/'f  There  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
tragedy  is  even  yet  concluded.  Without  entering  into  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Greek  nation  at  large*  we  can  anticipate  little  good 
for  Crete,  which,  after  having  been  left  to  achieve  its  own  libera- 
tion, unaided  by  European  arms,  has  been  consigned  by  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  to  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha — a  man, 
civilized  indeed*  if  the  love  of  steam,  and  factories,  and  European 
military  tactics,  be  civilization:  but  in  every  just  sense  of  the 
word,  as  Crete  has  already  bitterly  experienced,  a  most  heartless 
barbarian.  We  view  this  subject  with  a  melancholy  interest, 
which  we  cannot  but  fpel  in  all  that  regards  the  prospects  of  a 
nation  to  which  we  are  bound  by  ties  not  earthly  but  heavenly,  as 
to  our  brethren  in  the  Church  Catholic,  our  ^'  companions  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Whatever  may  be  to  follow,  the  iron  has  already  entered  deeply 
into  their  soul.  Whole  villages  of  widows  and  children,  without 
one  adult  male  inhabitant — large  districts,  naturally  rich*  and 
lately  cultivated,  but  now  desolate  wastes — ^such  are  the  physical 
effects  of  the  war.  And  yet  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  actual 
evil.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  contest  on  the  survivors,  both 
Christian  and  Mahommetan — this  is  a  calamity  to  be  estimated 
by  those  alone  who  have  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Divine  sentence,  that  "  blood  defileth  the  land,"  and  who  have 
read  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  effects  of  national  sin  in 
national  degradation.  As  an  illustration,  we  extract  an  average 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  both  parties  prosecuted  the  war. 

"  My  (Christian)  host  here  said,  that  *  two  or  three  days  after  their 

*  It  is  painful  to  learn  that  Father  Paul  refvresents  these  abases  as  a  laudable  trait 
coloaial  pttlicy. — See  vol.  ii.       p.  297, 
t  Toy  XAXpy  xat^er. 
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vidoiy,  a  Mohamniedan  came  here  and  fell  on  his  knees,  a  few 
paeei  hma  ray  dtmt,  imfkmag  a  draught  of  water.'  '  And  what  did  you 
doT  '  I  took  my  tufek  (f.  e^  mmkei)  and  shot  him/  " — yoL  ii.  p.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  that  long  before  this  events  and 
hi  fact  aa  aoon  as  the  news  of  the  Greek  insurrection  on  the  con- 
tioefit  had  reached  Crete,  which  was  then  tranquil,  a  party  of 
Mahommetans  surprised  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  Christian 
village  in  church  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  and  shot  all  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  effected  their  escape. 
Sncfa  waa  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  of  Crete. 

Justice  demanded  the  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Pashle/s  learn- 
ing, and  hia  historical  and  antiquarian  researches.  We  shall  say 
DO  more,  however,  on  subjects  so  little  connected  with  our  pecu- 
liar province,  and  shall  only  express  in  passing  our  surprise  that 
so  learned  a  writer  should  adopt  a  style  of  pedantry  which  we  are 
wont  to  find  only  in  such  as  have  picked  up  a  few  Greek  words, 
and  are  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If  he  had  thought 
fit  to  compose  his  work  in  Greek,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  no 
one  of  course  could  have  questioned  his  right  as  a  freebom  En- 
glishman, but  having  waived  this  right  and  adopted  the  vulgar 
tongue,  what  does  he  gain  by  writing  Zeus,  Hepbaistos,  A16xan- 
dhios,  Dbemetrio,  and  Manulios,  or  yet  more  uncouth  expres- 
sions, aa  the  convent  of  Haghi'i  Triadhii,  the  church  of  H&ghios 
6he6rghio6,  and,  most  absurd  of  all,  a  **  pyrgo"  for  a  tower,  an 
"  anagnoates"  for  a  reader,  and  "  H&ghio  Pavlo''  for  St.  Paul  ? 

Beyond  the  mere  details  of  facts,  Mr.  Pashley  has  given  us 
nothing  of  interest.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
literally  true,  that  no  one  glowing  imagination,  no  one  thought 
more  suited  to  the  soil  of  Greece  than  to  the  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  seems  to  have  been  kindled  in  his  mind,  either  by  the 
natural  beauties  or  by  the  recollections,  mythological,  historical, 
or  ecclesiastical,  of  this  most  interesting  island.  This  is  no  slight 
loss  to  the  reader,  because  such  subjects  can  be  treated  aright 
only  by  a  mind  capable  of  sympathy  with  themt  The  im- 
pression which  they  produce  through  the  medium  of  a  mind 
which  delights  chiefly  m  gross  and  sensual  images,  and  receives 
with  a  sneer  all  that  is  severe  and  exalted,  is  as  far  from  the  truth, 
as  when  the  imagination  of  a  more  congenial  observer  has  invested 
Aem  with  a  glow  not  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  the  sunshine 
of  his  own  breast.  Accordingly,  the  reader  must  expect  to  find 
in  these  volumes,  not  the  imaginative  creations  of  antiquity,  nor 
the  actcHB  on  the  scene  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  but  the 
projection  cast  by  these  objects  on  the  dead  level  of  the  author's 
mind.  Stilly  although  utterly  disqualified  to  elevate  and  refine 
tbe  mind  of  bis  readers  by  communicating  his  own  impressions, 

Q  2 
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Mr.  Pashley  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  contented  to  con6ne 
himself  to  the  region  in  which  he  might  be  usefuli  as  a  collector 
of  facts.  A  very  large  portion  of  his  work  is  occupied  by  pro- 
tracted discussions  on  the  religion  and  superstitions  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  population,  which  serve  him  as  an  occasion  for 
telling  us  all  that  he  has  ever  heard  or  read  apparently  on  these 
subjects  in  every  country  and  every  age.*  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  had  no  friend  to  suggest  that  an  author 
does  not  always  shine  most  in  treating  the  subjects  which  he 
chiefly  delights  to  handle.  Circumstances,  it  seems,  compelled 
him  to  shorten  the  original  plan  of  his  work ;  and  he  has  done  it 
by  omitting  altogether  his  account  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
island,  including  a  great  number  of  those  sites  where  his  map 
indicates  the  existence  of  ancient  ruins ;  but  he  retains  with  scru- 
pulous care  his  numberless  discussions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  tedious,  foolish,  and  grossly  unbecoming,  and  in  general 
wholly  unconnected  with  his  subject. 

It  is  specially  to  be  lamented  that  our  author  should  thus  have 
enlarged  upon  religious  questions,  because  it  is  but  too  evident, 
that  he  left  England  as  ill  prepared  to  estimate  them  aright  as  he 
was  well  furnished  with  classical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  foreign  travel  is  allowed  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  employment  of  time  at  home,  and  Mr. 
Pashley,  both  in  his  merits  and  his  defects,  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  remark.  If  he  had  carried  with  him  only  a  schoolboy's  stock 
of  classical  knowledge,  and  more  especially,  if  he  had  added  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  own  attainments,  and  an  ignorant 
and  vulgar  contempt  of  ancient  literature  and  art,  his  remarks  on 
these  subjects  would  have  possessed  small  value,  and  yet  he  was 
less  qualified,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  conduct  researches 
into  church  matters,  than  most  school-boys  to  investigate  ancient 
ruins  and  inscriptions. 

It  is  probably  in  great  measure  this  want  of  qualification  which 
leads  him  to  assume  the  air  of  an  infallible  judge  in  controversies 
of  both  faith  and  practice.  The  following  extract  will  afford  some 
indication  of  his  manner. 

'<  Id  Spain,"  be  tells  us,  '^  (after  the  Saracen  conquest)  the  apostacy 

*  In  reading  Mr.  Pashlej's  sneen  agtiuit  Oriental  Cbristiant»  it  is  difficolt  not  to 
imagine  that  he  intends  his  ridicnle  to  reach  others  not  mentioned,  bat  with  nthom  his 
readers  wimid  naturally  be  more  familiar.  We  were  strongly  reminded  of  Uie  exqnisite 
satire  of  Swift,  in  his  "  Abstract  of  Mr.Collins's  Discourse."  "  Cicero  was  so  noble 
a  free-thinker  that  he  Ixliered  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  nor  even  shows  the  least 
inclination  to  favour  superstition,  or  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  Uie 
loul;  unless  what  he  throws  out  sometimes  to  save  himself  from  danger,  in  his  speeches 
to  the  Roman  mob,  whose  religion  was,  however,  much  more  innocent  and  less  absard 
than  that  of  Popery  at  least;  and  I  could  say  more— bat  yoo  understand  me." 
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5000  became  geucnJ,  though*  for  a  while  longer  memhers  of  the  sacer- 
dotal onler  were  still  foand  who  professed  Christiaoity,  using,  however^ 
ihcMaatrabk  Liturgy,  and,  like  many  of  the  so-called  Christians  of 
tbeir  day,  conforming  to  the  most  important  ceremonial  observances  of 
hUmism.*'— vol.  i.  p.  1(M. 

It  U  plain  enough  (though  ingenuity  may  very  likely  explain 
it  odierwise),  tliat  the  author  imagined  that  the  Mozarabic  Li- 
turg),  the  use  of  which  he  cites  in  italics  as  a  proof  of  demi- 
aposucy,  was  either  of  Arabian  origin,  or  at  least  so  tinctured 
\yiih  Arabian  rites,  as  to  belong  rather  to  Islamism  than  to 
tbe  Gospel.  Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  It  is  none  other  than  the 
Mcient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Churchy  and  is  known  to  have 
been  in  use  at  least  very  long  before  tiie  birth  of  Mahomet.  How 
Qiuch  greater  its  aatiquity  may  be,  there  is  no  occasion  to  examine 
at  iiige;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many,  and  those  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  have  identified  it  with  the  form  provided  for  the  use 
uf  the  Ephesian  Church  by  the  beloved  Apostle  St.  John;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  had  obviously  devoted  profound  attention 
tD the  subject,  ''it  maj^  perhaps  be  said  without  exaggeration  that, 
uext  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,^'  this  with  three  other  Liturgies  of 
Mmilar  antiquity,  possesses  "  the  greatest  claims  on  our  veneration 
aod  study.* — Such  is  the  Liturgy  which  our  author  (misled 
<>ppareutly  by  its  name),  supposes  to  afford  proof  of  the  apos- 
tacv  of  those  who  adhered  to  it;  and  such  the  Divine,  whose 
"ipse  dixit"  is  to  be  our  authority  on  intricate  theological  ques- 
tJons-t 

It  is  one  of  these  questions,  whether  or  not  the  Greek  Church 
Kkoowledges  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation ;  a  controversy  of 
considerable  moment,  for  if  this  be  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to 
tlie  Greek  Christians,  it  can  be  no  Catholic  tradition,  but  at  best 

*  Mr.  Puhlej's  expression  is  ambiguous,  but  implied  Uiat  they  were  found  only  "  for 
<  vbiit.**  For  this  insinuation  there  is  not  the  slightest  colour.  Spain  was  conquered 
*'D.  711.  In  a  note  of  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  chap.  41,  he  mentions  the  translation  of  the 
cuMu  inio  Arabic  in  a.i>.  1039,  "  a  while  later,"  "  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and 
^rgj  in  Uie  Moorish  kingdoms/'  a  fact  which  proves  that  ihej  held  their  paternal 
intii  vitb  a  firmrr  Rrasp  tlian  their  mother  tongue. 

t  Tbe  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  subject  in  Mr.  Palmer's  iuYaluable  Ort- 
pAn  Litargioe,  vol.  i.  sect.ix.  and  z.  The  history  of  this  ancient  Liturgy  as  re- 
"'nicd  by  ilr.  Palmer,  is  remarkable.  It  is  found  in  very  early  tiroes  in  the  churches 
^  tbe  SmUi  of  Fraaoe»  whither  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Oriental  rois- 
^iMones,  by  whom  the  Church  of  Lyons  was  founded.  Here  it  prevailed  till  the  age 
"fChsitemagne,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Roman  form.  Meanwhile  however, 
0  offihoot  of  the  Gallic  Church  had  taken  root  in  Spain,  where  its  Liturcy  continued 
n  sse  till  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  by  the  Papal  interest,  the 
'^^■aa  rite  now  prevailing  there  was  substituted  for  it.  Yet  at  that  very  era,  it  was 
Prooaaeed  to  be  orthodox  by  an  lulian  council,  Uiat  of  Mantua,  a.  o.  1064 :  and 
^  «u  10  highly  valued  by  the  great  Ximenes,  tliat  he  founded  a  college  and  chapel  to 
pcrpetaate  its  use,  which,  so  far  ns  we  know,  is  maintained  there  to  this  day. 

SsoKveiy  interesting  observations  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  tbe  Tracts  for 
tterua«i,foL  1,00.63. 
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a  private  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  expect  to  see  our 
author  quoted  by  Romanists  as  a  learned  Protestant  authority  : 
for  he  not  only  concedes  to  the  Latin  Church  their  monstrous 
usurpation  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Catholic*  name^  but  pro- 
nounces ex  cathedrd  the  Catholicity  of  the  doctrine  in  question^ 
chiefly  as  it  appears  on  the  authority  of  a  blasphemy  which  he 
heard  from  a  drunken  Turk  (vol.  i.  p.  316),  no  unfit  witness  un- 
questionably in  any  theological  controversy  whereon  Mr.  Pashley 
was  qualified  to  sit  as  judge.  As,  however,  some  readers  may  be 
disposed  to  impugn  alike  the  authority  of  the  judge  and  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  witness,  they  will  not,  we  think,  complain  if  we  trans- 
scribe  the  opinion  delivered  in  this  matter  by  another  English 
layman,  who  deemed  it  worthy  of  more  serious  inquiry,  and  whose 
conclusion  is  somewhat  different. 

"  It  hath  been,"  says  Ricault,  (in  his  "  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  A.D.  1678''),  ''a  question  very  dubitable,  and  not  meanly 
controverted,  what  side  the  Greek  Church  hath  maintained  in 
this  dispute.     For  if  you  will  believe  Cyrillus,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,   in  the  17th  article  of  his  confession  of  faith, 
wrote  about  the  year  1630,  and  printed  1633,  his  sense  and  words 
are  wholly  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
this  particular;   from  which  those  whose  education  is  purely  of 
the  Greek  literature,  instructed  and  taught  in  their  own  monas- 
teries, do  not  seem  much  to  deviate ;    for  when  they  carry  this 
Sacrament  to  the  sick,  they  do  not  prostrate  themselves  before  it, 
nor  do  they  expose  it  publicly  to  be  adored,  unless  in  the  very  act 
of  administration ;  nor  do  they  carry  it  in  procession,  nor  have 
they  instituted  any  particular  feast  in  honour  of  it,  all  which  are 
arguments,  that  had  this  belief  of  Transubstantiation  been  agree- 
able to  the  faith  of  the  ancient  eastern  councils,  they  would   not 
have  been  less  careful  in  ordaining  those  particular  notes  of 
honour  in  the  administration  than  the  Western  have  done.    How- 
ever, such  as  have  had  their  education  in  Italy,  as  he  who  wrote  the 
Oriental  confession,  together  with  those  who  subscribed  it,  seemed 
to  concur  wholly  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  tenet,  'Or«  6 
Uftbs  leyi^^ei  ri  htooa,  1$  airi}  o6<rla  too  jprou,  xa)  ^  oMa  Ttv  oivov^ 
fterajSoXXfirai  eig  n}v  oucidtv  rou   akri^ivov  <rifJi>aTOi  xei  olfLotros  rov 
XpioTou:  that  is,  When  the  priest  consecrates  the  elements,  the  very 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  transformed  into  the  true  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.   And  a  little  farther  they  pro* 
ceed  in  these  words :  ij  fterouo'taxri;  irapitj^is  ylvtTM,  xai  aXkr^u   6 

*  It  is  probable  tliat  he  bad  always  been  wont  to  apply  this  name  to  the  RoBMoista 
in  England  and  eltewhere,  in  itself  no  proof  of  hit  fitness  to  write  00  the  sabjects 
which  he  has  Tentnred  to  handle.  But  he  shoold  at  least  have  conceded  tm  the  Oreeks 
the  name  which  they  universally  dum,  even  if  in  his  mind  Catholic  be  so  oppMcd  tu 
Protestant,  as  to  mean  "  unreformed/'  for  when  was  the  Gitek  lefereMHim  ? 
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icT9f  u$  TO  aXyfiim  irAfui  rou  Xgurrov,  %ei  6  oTvo;  bU  to  aXtjdiviy  al/xa 
arefWMvrai  fidvov  rdc  fiSi)  otrou  faivourrou,  xoA  rovro  xarot.  Ti)y  di/av 
UMOtmffSea ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  the  Greeks  have  lately  formed 
a  wordy  which  is  fitrreuo'Wi^i  to  signify  or  express  Transubstan- 
tiatioo,  which  they  never  read  in  their  ancient  fathers)  though 
tbey  foand  it  metaphorically  used  in  some  times  before  the  words 
furajSoAij  and  fura9Toi;^fiaKri^.  *  *  *  Nor  is  it  a  wouder  that 
the  Greeks  follow  the  Latins  in  this  doctrine,  since,  as  we  have 
Mid  before,  the  most  learned  men  among  them  taking  their  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  have,  in  all  points  wherein  neither  custom  nor 
councils  have  determined,  taken  up  their  doctrine  according  to  the 
positions  of  the  Roman  schools,  whom  therefore  they  name  by 
tbe  distinction  of  Aartvi^yes,  For  really  others  which  have  had 
their  education  in  Greece  only,  do  not  follow  this  novelty ;  and 
dbey  which  do,  contradict  their  own  Liturgy;  viz.  that  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  which  is  common  to  them  both,  wherein  after  the 
complete  consecration  these  words  follow ;  ijfue;  8<,  &c.,  *  *  that 
u,  that  all  we  who  partake  of  this  bread  and  this  cup  may  be 
united  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.<-^vol.  ii. 
p.  IM— 185. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  then  seems  to  be,  that  Transubstan* 
ttation  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  although  her  depressed 
condition  has  exposed  her  to  an  overflow  of  Papal  doctrine  from 
the  West,  which  has  infected  some  of  her  children  with  this  novel 
error.  Its  novelty  in  the  East  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate, 
than  the  need  of  translating  a  Latin  phrase,  in  order  to  its  expres* 
sion,  in  spite  of  the  redundant  copiousness  of  the  Greek  theolo* 
fpcal  vocabnlary.  The  same  circumstance,  it  is  remarked  by 
Hammond,  *  led  to  a  similar  expedient  on  the  part  of  those  who 
introdaced  to  the  Eastern  Church  those  speculations  on  the 
Divine  decrees,  which,  originating  in  St.  ^ustm,  have  taken  such 
firm  root  both  among  the  Roman  schoolmen  and  the  pupils  of  Calvin* 
He  says,  **  it  is  worth  observing  on  the  confession  of  tbe  religion 
of  tbe  Greek  Church,  subscribed  by  Cyrill,  the  present  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  where  having  somewhat  to  do  with  this  phrase 
of  God's  absolute  dominion,  so  much  talked  of  here  in  the  West ; 
he  is  much  put  to  it,  to  express  it  in  Greek,  and  at  last  fain  to  do 
it  by  a  word  coined  on  purpose,  a  mere  Latinism  for  the  turn, 
•ssAiXufttnpr  xvji^nirft,  an  expression,  I  think,  capable  of  no  ex- 
cttse  but  this,  that  a  new  piece  of  divinity  was  to  be  content  with 
t  barbarous  phrase." 

Our  author,  we  think,  ought  to  have  touched  modestly  on  the'« 

*  See  Dixectiona  for  Priett  and  People.  Sermon  9* 
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ological  and  ecclesiastical  qaestioos,  were  it  only  as  belonging  to 
a  branch  of  study,  to  which  he  has  obviously  paid  no  attention. 
But  we  regret  to  add  that  his  moral  disqualifications  are  far  more 
insuperable.     In  fact,  no  very  ordinary  qualities  are  requisite  to 
the  man  who  would  estimate  aright  the  state  of  foreign  churches, 
and  would  so  treat  of  them  as  to  produce  in  the  reader's  mind  a 
just  and  healthful  impression.     Every  circumstance  unites  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty.     The  modem  traveller  leaves  behind  him 
not  "  the  church  bells  of  his  home"  alone,  the  house  of  hb  fathers, 
and  the  religious  sympathies  and  associations  of  his  youth  — 
this  alone  is  no  small  evil,  yet  by  comparison,  it  is  inconsiderable. 
The  Christian  world  is  divided  against  itself;  the  members  and 
ministers  of  the  church  are  debarred  from  communion  by  crossing 
a  river  or  a  mountain.     One  evil  of  this  monstrous  anomaly  is 
evidently  its  effect  on  the  traveller,  to  whom  it  is  the  source  of 
numerous  temptations,  varied  as  are  men's  dispositions.     A  zeal- 
ous and  serious  roan  is  tempted  to  an  uncharitable  bigotry ;  to  a 
separation  in  heart  and  affections  from  those  who  reject  much 
which  he  regards  as  sacred,  and  who  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a 
brother.     This  evil  has  often  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  is 
exemplified  even  in  the  work  before  us,  by  the  alienation  which 
exists  between  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
By  such  a  spirit  the  union  of  the  East  and  West  was  endangered 
as  early  as  the  era  of  Polycarp,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
on  the  Paschal  season.     But  times  are  changed,  and  men  have 
changed  with  them,  and  the  modern  English  traveller  is  seldom 
to  be  charged  with  superstitious  bigotry.     From  another  danger 
however  he  is  not  exempt :  he  is  not  unlikely  to  forget  altogether  the 
sacred  doctrine  taught  him  from  his  infancy,  the  article  of  faith 
of  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church;   he  may  easily 
adopt  a  spurious  liberalism  which  regards  the  Church  as  little 
more  than  an  abstract  idea,  and  her  communion  as  no  great  bless- 
ing ;   he  may  esteem  religion  as  a  matter  between  God  and  the 
heart  of  each  individual; — nay,  if  he  be  not  guarded  by  a  strong  re- 
ligious principle  beguiling  him  into  a  happy  inconsistency,  he 
may  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  matters  not  very  much  of  what 
shade  be  a  man's  faith,  so  that  it  is  untainted  with  that  worst  of 
heresies  in  the  estimate  of  a  modern  liberal — a  bigoted  attachment 
to  his  own  church  and  creed.     The  end  of  this  downward  course 
is  then  at  hand,  and  it  is — absolute  infidelity;  an  indifference  to  all 
religion  as  such,  and  a  preference  of  one  form  over  another,  only 
as  it  interferes  less  with  the  course  of  the  world;  in  other  words,  as 
it  fails  to  be  what,  at  her  peril,  the  Church  must  ever  be,  a  restless 
society,  acting  continually  on  the  aggressive  against  men's  vain 
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notions  and  coimpt  practices,  and  bringing  all  things  into  subjec- 
tioD  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

And  after  all,  and  with  all  his  liberalism,  yet  in  one  main  point 
he  resembles  the  veriest  bigot.  Each  alike  becomes  an  insulated 
beingj  separated  bj  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  religious  wor- 
ship and  faith  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns.  The  church 
bells  are  to  him  no  call  to  devotion,  the  holy  seasons  pass  by 
unnoticed,  and  the  man  stands  aloof  from  a  society  of  Christian 
bre(hren,  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  Mahorametans  or  Heathens, 
^gainst  these  dangers  it  is  not  easy  effectually  to  guard.  Nay, 
it  may  sometimes  be  impossible  to  preserve  aright  the  contending 
claims  of  truth  and  love.  To  honour  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  Roman  Bishop  for  example,  without  countenancing  the  errors 
of  Popery,  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  every  English  Catholic  at 
Rome ;  nor  is  the  embarrassment  much  less  in  Greece  and  other 
countries.  There  is  room  for  much  honest  doubt,  and  many  se- 
rioos  questions ;  and  our  eyes  ought  to  be  open  to  the  fact,  be- 
cause these  questions  have  not  unfre^uently  been  adduced  as  a 
fatal  objection  against  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church 
uxJ  Church  authority.  Yet,  in  truth,  admitting  all  their  force, 
why  should  they  be  so  regarded  i  May  not  a  Churchman  confess 
a  degree  of  perplexity?  Nay,  may  he  not  even  urge  that  per- 
plexity was  to  be  expected  as  the  natural,  the  legitimate,  offspring 
of  sin  ?  For  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  is  one  of  schism  : 
ukl  schism  is  sin  :  and  sin  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  is  sure  to 
beget  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  uncertainty.  Men  break  the 
barriers  of  God's  law,  in  hopes  to  simplify  matters,  and  to  find 
some  shorter  way ;  but  soon  they  are  bewildered  and  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  their  own  choosing.  So  has  it  been  here.  But 
these  perplexities  are  the  effect  only  of  our  separations,  no  neces- 
sary consequence  of  Catholic  doctrines :  but  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Pashley  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fourth  century  was  an  era 
of  corruption  and  bigotry :  it  was  one,  unquestionably,  in  which 
sound  Church  views  universally  prevailed — and  how  stood  this 
matter  then  ?  The  theory  of  the  Church  was  then  exhibited  in 
operation  before  all  the  world,  and  men  actually  knew  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  by  the  love  that  they  had  one  toward  another. 
Then  there  reigned  throughout  Christendom,  not  uniformity  but 
onity.  Like  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  Church  of  God 
encompassed  every  land  in  one  unbroken  tide  of  blessing,  but 
admitted  variations  in  each,  suited  to  the  distinction  of  climates 
and  die  character  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  various  lan- 
guages and  customs ;  there  were  different  rulers  ;  but  the  Church 
was  one,  as  her  Lord  is  one ;  her  rites  were  but  the  varying  rule 
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of  the  same  blessed  company;  ber  rulers  every  wbere  acknow- 
ledged in  their  brethren  the  same  authority  which  they  exercised 
themselves.  Every  where  was  the  same  precious  deposit,  the 
holy  apostolical  tradition  committed  in  each  Church  to  the  line  of 
Bishops,  and  in  every  succession  maintained  inviolate  in  the 
creeds  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  then  was 
unity ;  but  for  uniformity  in  those  lesser  matters  which  that  tra- 
dition had  left  undecided,  or  had  ordered  variously  in  the  separate 
Churches,  they  contended  not.  When,  therefore,  the  Christian 
left  England  for  Greece,  or  the  Roman  visited  the  cities  of  Asia, 
he  changed  his  language ;  he  found  some  practices  which  were 
unknown  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he 
had  left  his  own  Church  behind  him ;  that  the  rites  of  a  foreign 
\kud  were  those  of  another  society,  or  her  Bishops  and  rulers  no 
more  to  him  than  other  men.  For  he  was  a  Christian,  and  where- 
ever  the  Christian  went,  he  was  a  member  still  of  the  same  holy 
city ;  and  as  in  England  he  belonged  to  the  English,  so  in  Rome 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman,  and  at  Ephesus  of  the  Asiatic 
Church.  To  her  rulers  he  owed,  for  a  while,  all  loyalty  and 
spiritual  allegiance ;  from  their  hands  he  received  the  holy  mys- 
teries entrusted  by  the  Lord  to  his  mystical  body,  and  derived 
from  her  to  each  of  her  faithful  children.  And  for  lesser  matters, 
for  ceremonies  and  rites,  which  varied  in  different  lands,  be  had 
no  new  lesson  to  learn,  he  had  ever  been  taught  to  obey  in  these 
things  the  laws  of  that  Church  on  whose  bosom  he  was  cherished 
for  a  season. 

That  such  was  the  ancient  rule,  is  too  notorious  to  need  con- 
firmation ;  but  we  will  cite  one  authority,  because  it  chances  to 
relate  to  one  of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Pashley  has  handled  in 
his  usual  irreverent  and  supercilious  spirit.  He  tells  us  that ''  the 
Greek  Christian  is  scandalized  at  the  Latin  for  fasting  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  while  he  mortifies  the  flesh  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day," and  then  adds,  as  one  of  the  discoveries  of  his  foreign 
travels,  **  Wednesday  was  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  be- 
trayed; Friday  that  on  which  He  wbs  crucified."  In  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  work,  he  assumes  an  air  not  uncommon  with 
those  who  love  to  represent  it  as  one  grand  discovery  of  modern 
liberalism,  that  men  who  agree  in  all  important  matters,  ought 
not  to  contend  concerning  trifling  differences.  But  in  truth,  this 
has  ever  been  a  great  Catholic  principle,  although,  like  others, 
too  often  drowned  by  the  din  of  controversy  and  the  violence  of 
human  passions.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  refer 
to  the  reply  of  Saint  Austin  to  the  inquiry  how  a  Christian 
ought  to  act  with  regard  to  the  religious  rites  of  foreign  Churches 
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which  he  chances  to  visit?  He  answers,  first,  that  he  must  ad- 
here to  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  Holy  Com- 
munjon,  aod  any  thing  else,  if  such  there  be,  which  is  coni- 
oniided  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  Next  he  must  observe 
whatever  is  sanctioned  by  the  universal  Church  throughout  all 
the  world,  as  the  annual  observance  of  our  Lord's  birth  and 
death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  this  agreement  could  not  have  prevailed  but  by  a  command 
froB  the  Apostles,  or  from  a  general  council,  the  authority  of 
which  is  most  wholesome  in  the  Church.  Then  he  adds,  "  As 
for  those  things,  which  vary  in  different  countries,  as,  for  instance, 
that  some  fast  on  Saturday,  others  not,  this  whole  class  of  ob- 
servances is  optional.  Nor  is  there  any  better  rule  for  a  sober 
and  wise  Christian,  than  that  of  acting  as  the  Church  does,  which 
be  chances  to  visit.  For  whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  be  con- 
trary to  fiuth  or  morals,  should  be  deemed  indifferent,  and  ob- 
served for  the  sake  of  union  with  those  among  whom  we  live.  I 
think  yoa  have  heard  me  mention,  but  I  will  recall  it  to  your 
menioryy  that  when  my  mother  joined  me  at  Milan,  and  found 
that  the  Church  did  not  fast  on  Saturday,  she  was  at  first  dis- 
turbed, and  perplexed  what  she  ought  to  do.  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  with  such  matters,  but  for  her  sake  I  asked  counsel  on 
this  point  from  Ambrose  of  blessed  memory.  He  replied,  that 
be  could  not  teach  me  any  thing  but  that  which  he  practised,  be- 
cause if  he  knew  of  any  thing  better,  he  should  himself  observe 
it.  I  suppose  he  meant  to  give  no  reason,  but  direct  us,  on  his 
own  simple  authority,  by  no  means  to  fast  on  Saturday.  But  he 
went  on  and  said,  'When  I  go  to  Rome  I  fast  on  Saturday; 
when  I  am  here  I  do  not ;  and  you  too,  whatever  Church  you 
chance  to  visit,  observe  its  rule,  as  you  would  not  scandalize  an- 
other, nor  have  him  scandalize  you.'  "* 

Here  is  true  and  enlightened  liberality;  as  far  from  the  sneer 
of  a  modem  liberal  who  contemns  all  scrupulosity  in  religious 
questions,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  rites  of  Catholic 
and  of  local  authority,  because  he  ''  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,"  as  from  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  which  would  exalt 
one  man,  or  one  nation,  or  one  Church,  over  every  other.  When 
the  members  of  the  Church  acted  thus,  they  carried  out  the  true 
Catholic  rule — **  in  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus 
charitas;''  and  Christendom  was  indeed  as  a  city  which  was  at 
unity  with  itself.  But  if  men's  passions  have  now  divided  it 
against  itself;  if  they  have  invented  imaginary  differences,  and 
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aggravated  into  schisms  those  which  have  a  real  existence;  if 
novel  doctrines  have  overlaid  some  Churches,  and  others  have  cast 
them  aside,  and  with  them  a  part  of  the  deposit  committed  to 
their  care,  can  we  wonder,  or  shall  we  argue  that  the  Catholic 
doctrines  are  not  founded  upon  a  rock,  because  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  a  Christian  ought  to  act  under  circum- 
stances so  disastrous? 

Yet  our  practical  difficulties  surely  are  less  than  mere  theorists 
imagine,  it  is  plain  enough,  for  instance,  that  the  English 
Church  laments  all  schism  as  a  sin,  and  that  whenever  her  children 
draw  near  to  her  holy  mysteries,  she  teaches  them  to  pray,  "  that 
all  who  do  confess  God's  holy  name  may  agree  in  die  truth  of 
His  holy  word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love."  Thus,  she 
holds  forth  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  many  who  refuse  commu- 
nion with  her,  but  whose  orders  and  sacraments  she  acknow- 
ledges, because  they  have  not  erred  so  widely  as  to  forfeit  the 
name  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  English  Christian, 
then,  who  visits  countries  oppressed  by  Papal  domination,  or 
those  of  the  more  unhappy  Greeks,  is  not  among  strangers,  but 
among  those  whom,  with  all  their  errors,  he  recognizes  as  his 
brethren.  Never  can  he  feel  or  profess  himself  to  be  a  mere 
bystander,  an  impartial  witness  of  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Mahom- 
metan  superstitions.  Wherever  he  finds  Christians,  and  however 
degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  is  his  joy  to  unite 
himself  to  the  despised  servants  of  his  Lord.  Not  scornfully, 
but  with  an  affectionate  sympathy,  will  He  regard  their  miseries, 
for  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 
Upon  their  very  offences  and  corruptions  he  looks  with  no  hard 
and  supercilious  curiosity ;  for  these  are  the  shame  of  his  brethren, 
the  pollutions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  scars  and 
wounds  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Rather  will  he  mourn  over  them 
with  something  of  that  loyal  and  yearning  reverence  with  which 
the  holy  women  followed  Him  to  His  cross  and  to  his  tomb,  and 
saw  His  sacred  form  scourged  and  pierced  and  crucified,  and 
knew  not  as  yet  why  these  things  were,  but  "waited,  standing 
afar  off,  and  beholding,"  until  the  mystery  should  be  accom- 
plished. In  this  spirit  will  he  stand  aloof  from  those  things 
which  are  condemned  by  his  conscience  and  the  rules  of  his 
Church ;  but  to  every  laudable  or  even  innocent  custom  of  his 
brethren  around  him,  he  will  .carefully  conform  himself.  If  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  have  left  uncorrected  the  imperfections  of 
the  Julian  calendar,  and  thus,  by  an  astronomical  error,  observe 
the  sacred  seasons  according  to  the  old,  not  the  new  style,  he 
will  choose  to  adopt  their  practice  rather  than  separate  himself 
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from  his  Christian  brethren,  and  act  as  one  unconcerned  in  his 
Lord's  birth,  and  death,  and  resurrection.  And  if  the  Eastern 
Church  has  forbidden  to  her  children  the  use  of  flesh  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,*  he  will  be  ready,  with  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  rather  to  eat  none  while  the  world  lastetb,  than  to 
outrage  their  best  feelings,  and  identify  himself  with  the  infidel 
Turks,  by  a  total  apparent  disregard  of  the  days  on  which  his 
Master  was  betrayed  and  crucified. 

If,  as  we  believe,  God  has  raised  up  the  English  Church 
to  reflect  again  to  the  world  in  these  latter  days,  the  brightness  of 
primitive  times,  and  of  the  primitive  faith,  we  can  fulfil  our  high 
destiny  only  by  acting  in  the  spirit  here  described.  The  English 
traveller  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  her  representative.  If  his  con- 
duct and  sentiments  be  those  of  an  enlightened  Catholic,  the 
ignorant  and  oppressed  natives  will  naturally  lend  a  favourable 
ear  when  he  lifts  his  voice  against  real  corruptions.  But  if  they 
see  in  him  a  total  absence  of  all  external  religion,  and  if  he  treats 
that  which  prevails  among  them,  as  a  mere  heathen  superstition, 
he  enlists  against  him  every  holy  and.  religious  principle  of  their 
hearts ;  and  what  can  follow,  but  that  the  English  Reformation 
will  seem  to  them  only  an  out-break  of  infidelity ,t  and  that  Ca« 
tholic  faith  and  practice  will  more  and  more  be  associated  with 
superstition  and  corruption. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  assumed  that  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self among  the  members  of  a  corrupt  branch  of  the  true  Church, 
and  that  his  object  is  to  maintain  and  recommend  to  them,  such  a 
course  of  practice  as  would  have  been  approved  by  its  ancient 
worthies  in  purer  times.  But  all  such  considerations  must  of 
course  appear  absurd  to  him  wbo  believes  his  own  church  and 

*  The  fasts  of  the  Greek  Churcli  are  so  rigidiy  observed  in  Crete,  that  we  fear  the 
natiTes,  if  they  judge  of  English  Christians  by  Mr.  Pashley,  will  transfer  to  oor  is- 
land the  stigma  imposed  by  the  Apostle  on  their  fathers,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
epithet  ymrtiftt  ifytu.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Ricaolt  considers  these  fasts  as  having 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  Greeks  from  apostacy. — p.  16. 

f  How  far  this  may  be  the  case  already,  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider. 
The  following  extract  is  from  RicauJt:  The  Greeks,  "  taking  notice  that  the  English 
ncilber  keep  fasts,  nor  practise  confession,  nor  ordinarily  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  • 
and  tliat  the  Dutch  nation,  at  Smyrna,  rehearse  no  prayers  at  the  burial  of  the  dead) 
are  not  only  scandalised  thereat,  but  also  Jews  and  Turks  take  offence  at  the  silence  of 
prayers  when  the  dead  are  buried,  wondering  what  sort  of  heresy  or  sect  lis  sprung 
ap  in  the  world,  so^different  from  the  religion  of  all  the  prophets.  At  which  indecent 
practice,  the  Roman  clergy  taking  advantage  to  disparage  the  Protestants,  represent 
them,  &c.  *  *  *  to  be  such  as  contemn  all  order  in  the  Church.  •  •  •  x^^ 
in  reality,  were  it  not  that  the  English  nation,  by  the  orderly  use  of  their  Liturgy, 
and  discipline  of  their  Church,  observing  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  grand  festivals,  did 
vindicate  themselves  of  these  aspersions,  it  were  impossible  to  persuade  the 
Oriental  countries,  that  those  which  we  call  Reformed  were  Christians,  or  at  least 
fMam  any  thing  of  ancient  and  apoiitolif  ^Unititutton." 
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faith  to  have  had  their  first  origin  at  the  RefoniMrtioD»  and  Aat 
the  abuses  which  he  sees  in  nnrefornied  countries,  are  but  the 
remains  of  the  primitive  system,  unmodified  as  yet  by  the  march 
of  improvement.  In  this  case,  he  cannot  claim  any  thing  in 
common  with  foreign  Christians.  His  Church  has  never  had  any 
connexion  with  theirs.  It  is  by  himself,  and  not  by  them,  that 
the  ancient  faith  has  been  altered. 

Such,  we  regret  to  say,  was  the  lamentable  delusion  under 
which  Mr.  Pashley  commenced  his  travels,  and  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  judge  aright  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  her 
sons.     He  saw,  in  their  worst  corruptions,  the  living  and  exciting 
exhibition  of  the  faith  of  their  Chrysostoms,  and  Gregories,  and 
Athanasiuses.     And  yet,  even  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  without 
tracing  their  religion  still  higher.     It  is  assumed  as  an  axiom 
throughout  his  volumes,  that  the  religion  of  Greece  has  continued 
substantially  unchanged  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  our  own. 
To  establish  this  monstrous  absurdity,  he  employs  that  resem- 
blance which  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  some  modem 
and  some  ancient  superstitions,  and  then  assumes,  that  wherever 
such  a  resemblance,  whether  real  or  fancied,  can  be  traced,  the 
notion  in  question  has  been  handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  tradition,  through  successive  generations  of  idolaters,  for 
three  thousand  years.     In  like  manner,  he  imagines  the  western 
converts  to  have  retained  the  reality  of  their  ancient  paganism,  in 
adopting  the  Christian  name.     In  England,  however,  this  ancient 
faith  was  laid  aside,  it  should  seem,  three  hundred  years  ago ;  an 
era  which,  if  he  is  consistent,  he  must  regard  as  that  of  our  na- 
tional conversion  from  the  superstition  of  Oden  and  Thor,  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.     The  folly  of  such  an  hypothesis  it  is  needless 
to  expose.     It  is  needless  to  show,  as  might  very  easily  be  done, 
that  the  supposed  heathen  tradition  was  interrupted ;  that  there 
was  a  period  when  the  old  superstitions  were  eradicated,  while 
the  corruptions  of  later  days  had  not  as  yet  taken  root*    It  is 
needless  to  prove,  that  so  long  as  man's  nature  is  the  same,  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  in  similar  circumstances,  will,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  the  same  likewise — that  as  every  man  does  not  receive 
from  nature  a  temper  which  enables  him,  like  Mr.  Pashley,  to 
regard  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  as  mere  facts,  to 
view  them  without  interest  or  emotion,  and  see,  in  caverns  like 
those  of  Crete,  only  so  many  cavities  in  a  rock  of  limestone,  it 
may  chance  that  the  admiration  of  very  distant  generations  may 
agree  in  referring  them  to  superhuman  agents,  without  any  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other ;  just  as  we  may  see  in  Mr. 
Pashley  many  characteristics  of  the  Sadducees  of  old,  although 
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he  does  not  follow  tbem  in  any  continuous  school.  All  this 
childish  trifling,  however,  we  shall  pass  by,  to  speak  of  that 
which  is  far  more  important— the  melancholy  profaneness  implied 
in  the  theory  before  us.  The  infidelity  of  Gibbon  is  never  more 
clearly  apparent  than  in  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Pashley's  awkward  conjectures  must 
not  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  subtilties  of  Gibbon, 
but  his  theory  as  effectually  degrades  the  religion  of  Christ  from 
the  rank  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  conquering  and  to  conquer  by 
reason  of  its  inherent  authority  and  the  promised  blessing  of  its 
Author.  Indeed,  without  addressing  ourselves  to  estimate  his 
actual  motives,  we  cannot  but  declare  that  his  style  of  writing 
might  very  well  have  been  what  it  is,  if  it  had  been  bis  deliberate 
purpose  to  undermine  altogether  the  authority  of  Revelation .  Chris-* 
tianity,  he  declares,  failed  to  work  its  way.  The  philosophic  pride 
of  Athens,  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  Crete,  were  alike  too  strong 
for  it,  until  it  conformed  itself  to  the  prevailing  polytheism,  about 
which  time,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  emperors  compelled 
their  unwilling  subjects  to  adopt  the  Christian  profession,  and  to 
substitute  the  names  of  the  saints  for  those  of  their  heathen 
deities.  The  mongrel  religion,  thus  compounded,  he  supposes 
to  have  come  down  unchanged  to  our  own  day. 

And  can  a  Christian  be  quick  to  believe  that  such  was  indeed 
the  triumph  of  the  cross  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Christ  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived,  that  men  should  call  themselves  Christians  by 
compulsion ;  and  then  retain  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the 
bosom  of  His  Church  their  heathen  gods,  and  worship,  and  super- 
stition ?  If  it  was  by  blood  that  the  church  was  cemented,  it  was 
by  the  blood,  not  of  her  enemies,  but  of  her  sons.  The  foolish 
things  of  the  world  were  chosen  by  God  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong.  In  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  for  three  hundred  years  the  Church 
lived  upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  blood ;  the  blood  of 
her  own  children.  *  *  •  *  t^[^q  cause  of  Christ  and 
religion  was  advanced  by  the  sword,  but  it  was  tlie  sword  of  the 
persecutors,  not  of  resisters  or  warriors.  They  were  all  baptized 
unto  the  death  of  Christ ;  their  very  profession  and  institution  is 
to  live  like  Him,  and  when  He  requires  it,  to  die  for  Him  ;  that 
is  the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  This, 
I  sajf,  lasted  for  three  hundred  years ;  that  the  prayers,  and  the 
hack,  and  the  necks  of  Christians,  fought  against  the  rods  and 
axes  of  the  persecutors,  and  prevailed;  till  the  country,  and  the 
cities,  and  the  court  itself,  was  filled  with  Christians.  And  by 
this  time  the  army  of  martyrs  was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the 
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multitude  of  sufferers  blunted  the  hangman's  sword.  For 
Christ  first  triumphed  over  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  world, 
before  He  would  permit  them  to  serve  Him;  He  first  felt  their 
malice^  before  He  would  make  use  of  their  defence ;  to  show  that 
it  was  not  His  necessity  that  required,  but  His  grace  that  ad- 
mittedi  kings  and  queens  to  be  nurses  of  the  Church."* 

Let  us  now  contrast  with  these  words  wherein  a  Christian  cele- 
brates the  victory  of  His  Lord  against  that  world  over  which  He 
triumphed  by  His  cross,  with  these  in  which  Mr.  Pashley  ex* 
presses  his  own  theory;  he  writes  in  the  following  strain: — 

*'  The  legal  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  paid  religion  of  the 
state  did  but  little  in  Greece  towards  extingaisbing  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion.* *  *  We  find  that  the  Cretans  continued  to  worship  the  old  deities 
of  their  island,  and  to  venerate  the  tomb  of  Zeus  half  a  century  after 
this  legal  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire.  It  was 
only  when  the  Spaniard  Theodosius  made  himself  the  blind  instrument 
of  orthodox  fanatics,  and  annexed  the  severest  penalties  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  religion,  that  the  cor- 
rupted Christianity  of  the  fourth  century  prevailed.  *  *  It  seems  as  if  the 
pomps  and  glories  of  the  old  religion  retained  for  nearly  four  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era  an  unrelaxed  hold  on  the  conviction  and  affections 
of  the  Cretan  people^  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Titus  and  the  elders 
whom  he  established  among  them.  And  it  does  not  surprise  us  that 
Christianity  should  have  failed  to  take  root  suddenly  and  deeply  in  a 
mountainous  country  like  Crete^"  &c. — vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

Again,  we  have  the  following  classical  and  grammatical  sen- 
tence : — 

''  No  educated  traveller  can  fail  to  notice  the  identity  between  many 
of  the  superstitions  equally  prevalent  among  both  ancient  and  modem 
inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  manifest  that  beings,  created 
by  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  in  olden  times,  are  still  objects 
of  veneration  at  the  present  day,"  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Again : — 

"  Great  Britain,  while  the  mythology  of  modern  Rome  engrafted  on 
old  Pagan  superstitions  formed  an  essential  part  of  her  religious  creed, 
had  many  such  holy  wells.'*  —p.  90. 

Again : — 

"  Such  natural  temples  are  chiefly  appropriated  at  the  present  day,  not 
like  this  fountain  near  Polis  to  the  old  divinities  [i.  e.  the  nymphs]  under 
new  names,  but  to  the  virgin  queen  of  Heaven,  whom  the  modem  my- 
thology describes,"  &c. — p.  92. 

'*  I  suppose  these  notions  to  be  vestiges  of  opinions  once  inculcated 

*  Sermon  ii.  On  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints.   Hebr.  v.  534. 
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tiy  the  Fafben  of  tbe  Cbarch  respecting  tbe  Pagan  water-spirits,  whicb 
til!  tbey  received  as  it  were  Cbristian  baptism,  and  tbe  name  of  a  saint, 
were  oaturally  treated  as  demoniacal  beings." — p.  94. 

It  is  a  fair  illustration  of  Mr.  Pashley's  manner  of  writing 
travels,  to  observe  tbat  tbe  lengtbened  dissertation  on  the  identity 
of  Christianity  and  heathen  superstition,  from  which  we  have  made 
these  extracts,  and  which  fills  seven  octavo  pages,  is  connected 
with  his  travels  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  passed 

"  tbe  Cborcb  of  Hagbiae  Partbenoe,  of  which  my  guide  speaks  with 
deep  feelings  of  religious  respect ;  and  an  hundred  paces  farther,  a  most 
copious  fountain  deriving  its  name  from  tbe  same  holy  and  miracle- 
working  virgin  s  to  whom  tbe  Church  is  dedicated,  and  who  also  presides 
over  tbe  waters." — ^p.  88. 

It  is  no  great  marvel  tbat  our  traveller,  who  thus  conceived 
himself  to  be  sojourning,  not  among  Christians,  members  of  an 
andenty  though  corrupted  Church,  but  among  tbe  worshippers  of 
the  idols  of  ancient  Greece,  should  have  felt  no  greater  sympathy 
with  the  so-called  Christians  or  their  creed  than  with  the  Mahom- 
metans  or  the  literal  heathens  of  old  times.  Accordingly  it  would 
be  bard  indeed  to  say  whom  he  most  favours.  He  notices  the 
superstitions,  the  worship,  the  festivals  of  all  with  impartial  super« 
ciliousness.  The  Bairam  of  the  Turks,  the  Easter  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  heathen,  are  alike  indifferent  to  him.  Of 
the  former  he  writes : — 

*'  This  festival  is  called  by  tbe  Tarks  the  feast  of  sacrifices,  or  tbe 
feast  of  the  Kbadgis,  or  pilgrims.  Tbe  origin  of  both  appellations  is  ex- 
plained by  ibe  fact  Uiat  on  tbe  day  of  its  commencement  these  holjf  men 
day  victims  as  the  last  religions  act  of  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca." — 
voL  it.  p.  22. 

Of  the  Christian  bishops  he  says — 

**  These  oriental  ecclesiastics  have  certainly  outstripped  their  western 
brethren  in  loadsounding  and  pompous  appellations,  as  much  as  they 
have  fallen  short  of  them  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  more  substantial  bene- 
6ts,  both  of  a  well-paid  establishment  and  of  temporal  power.  Every 
Grttk  bishop,  tbough  in  a  mere  worldly  view  sometimes  little  removed 
^m  the  condition  of  Paul  and  the  apostles,  the  labour  of  whose  hands 
mioittered  to  their  daily  necessities,  yet  enjoys  the  title  of  His  Holiness, 
which  at  Rome  contents  even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  must  of  course  be  of  superior  sanctity  to  a  common 
bishop,  and  is  therefore  addressed  as  His  AH  Holiness,  What  tbe  pecu- 
liar Muiess  of  these  mitred  dignitaries  under  the  sun  of  Greece  really  is, 
may  be  easily  conjectured  when  it  is  known  tbat  they  are  monks.** — vol. 
it.  p.  188. 

Of  the  heathen — 

**  The  jnmu  heathen  of  ancient  times  who  believed  certain  sacred  but 
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ioaoimate  things  to  have  travelled  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Delos,  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  human  escort  for 
their  long  and  tedious  journey  j  but  the  oriental  Christian  both  a  few 
centuries  ago  and  at  the  present  day,  in  his  unlimited  faith  and  credulity 
needs  no  such  aids.*' — vol.  il.  p.  192. 

Again : — 

*'  We  need  hardly  wonder  that  in  this  island^  the  credulity  and  soper- 
stition  of  the  Mohammedans  should  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian population." — ^vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  impartial  tone  is  adopted  by  a 
Christian  in  comparing  Mahommetans  with  Christians,  the  blas- 
phemers and  persecutors  of  Christ,  with  tliose  who,  even  to  the 
death,  have  confessed  his  name.  Mr.  Pashley  himself  tells  as 
elsewhere  concerning  these  heathen-Christians. 

*'  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  any  Christian  prisoner,  instead  of 
becoming  a  martyr,  might  throughout  the  war  have  saved  his  life  by  em- 
bracing Mohammedanism." — vol.  i.  p.  107- 

He  supplies  us  too  with  the  following  example  of  faithful  mar- 
trydom: — 

*'In  the  year  1824,  three  Kurm^lidhes,  two  brothers  and  one  of  their 
cousins,  were  executed  outside  the  walls  of  Rhithymnos.  *  *  The  men 
were  brought  before  the  Bey  at  his  palace  within  the  city ;  he  offered 
them  their  lives  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  religion.  The 
proposal  was  instantly  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  eldest  of  the  pri- 
soners. On  this  they  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  near  the 
Turkish  cemetery  without  the  walls.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the 
Bey  again  asked  the  eldest  whether  he  would  become  a  Mohammedan. 
No,  his  faith  was  firm,  he  replied  '  1  was  bom  a  Christian,  and  a  Chris- 
tian I  will  die ;'  and  in  an  instant  his  two  companions  saw  his  head 
severed  from  his  body.  The  second,  nothing  shaken  in  his  resolution 
by  the  sight,  when  asked  to  choose  between  the  Crescent  and  the  axe, 
answered  that  he  would  follow  his  brother,  and  on  this  he  also  was  be- 
headed. The  cousin  of  these  two  sufferers  was  very  young,  and  though 
firm  of  purpose  was  unable  to  make  any  answer  when  the  same  proposal 
was  repeated  to  him.  He  was  seized  by  the  attendants,  and  the  next 
moment  his  body  likewise  was  a  headless  bleeding  trunk.  The  Bishop 
of  Rhithymnos  went  near  the  spot  that  night  and  also  the  two  next 
evenings.  Each  time  be*saw  a  light  descend  on  the  bodies  of  the  two 
who  with  so  holy  and  fervent  a  zeal  had  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  blood-stained  clothes  of  all  the  three  unfortunates  were  cut  off  and 
distributed  ;  a  very  small  portion  of  them,  if  burnt  in  a  sick  chamber,  used 
to  effect  the  invalid's  immediate  restoration  to  health." — vol.  i.  p.  107. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  last  sentence^  it  should  seem,  that 
the  anecdote  has  been  given  us ;  and  yet  in  right  reason  which  is 
most  pitiable,  the  man  who  dies  for  the  name  of  Christy  or  the 
Christian  who  in  such  a  tone  relates  his  martyrdom? 
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He  is  equally  elevated  above  the  disputes  of  Catholics  and 
heretics. 

"  This  word  Seorckoc  was  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  anfortunate  Nestorius,  who  thought  the  word  Xpiffror((roc  or '  Mother 
of  Christ/  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  peculiar  relation  which  she  bore 
to  the  Deity.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
excommuoicate  and  anathematize  the  so-called  heretic^  who  consequently 
became  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem 
aod  Cyprus,  and  the  numbers  of  which  are  said  with  those  of  the  Jacob- 
ites to  have  once  surpassed  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.* — vol.  i. 
p.  J  92,  note. 

AW  this  is  very  lamentable ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  he,  who 
thus  feels  and  writes,  should  continue  to  regard  the  Church  and 
Faith  of  Christ  as  the  ark  in  which  his  own  soul  must  be  saved ; 
and  in  the  end  he  is  but  too  sure  to  lose  his  reverence  even  for 
diose  things  which  he  still  professes  to  honour;  the  word  of  God 
and  its  Divine  Author. 

How  far  Mr.  Pashley  has  escaped,  let  the  following  extracts 
tell.  The  first  shows  the  sense  in  which  be  uses  the  word  philo«> 
sophical;  as  synonymous  with  infidel : — 

*'  These  legends  are  entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  as  the  better- 
known  falsehood  respecting  Pilate's  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  is  equally 
rejected  hy  the  philosophical  historian  (Gibbon,  ch.  xvi.},  and  the  or* 
thodox  divine  (Bishop  Kaye)." — i.  p.  6. 

Again, — *'  This  ignorant  or  philosophical  Turk."  The  al- 
ternative is  observable ;  if  the  man  violated  the  rules  which  he 
professed  to  believe  divine,  because  he  knew  them  not,  he  was 
only  ignorant ;  but,  if  he  outraged  them  knowingly  and  willingly, 
he  attains  the  rank  of  a  philosopher.  To  which  class  does  Mr. 
Pashley  desire  to  be  referred  ?  If  religious  ignorance  be  incon- 
sbtent  with  philosophy,  he  must  obviously  resign  his  preten- 
sions ;  but  if,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  superabundant  measure  of 
profaneness  will  compensate  for  lack  of  knowledge,  few  have  a 
better  claim.  It  would  be  bigoted,  surely,  and  unbecoming  the 
liberality  of  the  age,  to  refuse  the  palm  of  (minute)  philosophy 
to  those  of  whom  St.  Jude  writes,  **  These  speak  evil  of  those 
things  which  they  know  not,  and  what  they  know  naturally,  as 
brute  beasts,  in  those  things  they  corrupt  themselves.'^ 

Again, 

*'  My  hostess  here,  at  Anopolis,  was  once  traversing  the  mountainsy 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  daughters,  and  when  about  three  miles  from 
the  village  of  Muri,  they  heard  sounds,  as  of  voices  singing" — [this  being 
foUowed  by  stones,  she] — **  immediately  pronounced  aloud  some  holy 
texts,  which  are  a  never-failing  charm  against  any  common  demon. 
Whoi  she  found  that  the  evil  spirit  still  continued  to  sing,  and  to  cast 
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stones  at  them«  she  knew  it  must  be  a  Katakbanas  (t.  e,  vampiffe),  ftnd, 
tberefore,  crossing  berself,  and  calling  on  tbe  Holy  Motber  of  God,  she 
immediately  repeated,  ^  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  tbe  word 
was  with  God,  and  tbe  word  was  God.*  *  *  She  next  re- 
peated a  part  of  tbe  Greek  ritual,  which  produced  no  better  effect.  An 
ancient  Cretan,  under  tbe  same  circumstances,  would  probably  have 
called  on  as  many  names  as  were  invoked  by  tbe  old  lady.  Instead  of 
the  Panaghia,  tbe  Logos,  and  tbe  Angels,  he  would  have  used  tbe  cele- 
brated Ephesian  words,  or  tbe  names  of  the  Idean  Dactyls,"  &c. — yo\. 
ii.  219,  220. 

Some  former  travellers  meotioD  an  inscription,  found  in  Crete, 
directing  tbe  worshippers  to  uncover  their  feet.  Mr.  Pashley  re* 
marks, — "  A  similar  feeling  prevailed  among  the  Jews  (Ezodusy 
iii.  5;  John,  v.  15;  Acts,  vii.  33),  and  with  the  Pythagoreans." 
It  should  seem  that  Mr.  Pashley  feared  lest,  in  classing  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  between  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  simple 
heathen,  he  should  be  thought  to  be  **  ignorant,"  that  '*  the  Lord 
called  unto  Moses,  put  oif  thy  shoes  from  o£f  thy  feet ;"  but,  by 
referring  to  the  text,  he  proves  it  to  be  a  stroke  of  his  **  philo- 
sophy." 

The  Kurmelis,  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  next  extract,  were  a 
powerful  Christian  family,  which,  for  several  generations,  had 
made  an  external  profession  of  Islamism. 

'*  Still,  now  and  then,  fears  would  arise  in  the  breast  of  each  Knr- 
miilis,  respecting  his  prospects  with  reference  to  the  other  world ;  and, 
at  length,  one  of  them  deteraiined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  to  ask  tbe  Bishop  there,  whether  a  sincere  Christian, 
who  professed  Islamism,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  believer  in  it, 
could  be  ssved.  The  Bishop  sternly  answered,  that  any  Christian,  who 
shunned  the  open  profession  of  his  faith,  had  no  chance  of  salvation ;  and 
on  this,  tbe  old  man  immediately  took  a  resolution,  which  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  nearly  half  tbe  members  of  the  clan.  Thirty  Kurmii- 
lidhes  determined  to  go  at  once  to  tbe  Pasha  at  tbe  Kastron,  to  confess 
that  tbey  were  Christians,  and  to  endure  tbe  ignominious  death  which 
would  immediately  await  them.  On  their  arrival  in  tbe  city,  out  of  re* 
spect  for  tbe  Archbishop,  tbey  went  to  his  residence,  '  the  metropolis,' 
before  presenting  themselves  at  tbe  '  seraglio'  of  tbe  Pasha.  The  Me- 
tropolitan, on  learning  their  intention,  naturally  saw  tbe  question  in  a 
very  different  light  from  the  Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  remonstrated 
with  them,  in  strong  and  energetic  terms,  against  their  design.  He 
easily  showed  them,  that  it  was  not  only  their  own  martyrdom  on  which 
tbey  bad  determiuc»d,  but  that  of  many  others,  whom  they  would  leave 
behind  them.  *  *  *  I'he  Archbishop  likewise  alluded  to  tbe  use 
they  bad  ever  made  of  their  power  to  protect  their  Christian  brethren, 
and  ended  by  assuring  them,  that  be  differed  from  the  Bishop  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  believed  that  they  might  go  to  heaven,  thoufi;h  they  lived  and 
died  in  ostensible  communion  with  the  followers  of  Mohammed.     His 
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vgimients  and  exfaorUtions  at  length  prevailed,  and  tbey  consented  to 
Jeave  the  city,  witboat  divalgiog  their  secret  to  the  Pasha." — ^vol.  i. 
p.  105--107. 

Alas !  how  shall  the  author  escape  the  woe  pronounced  on 
those  who  call  evil  good^  and  good  evil,  by  Him  who  has  de- 
clared, **  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  ray  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

He  tells  us  again,  that  ''  the  well-known  Roman  practice  of 
putting  certain  classes  of  culprits  to  death,  by  impaling  or  cruci* 
£zioo,  was  abolished  by  Constantine,  not,  as  it  seems,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  but  from  a  superstitious  reverence,  manifested 
in  many  acts  of  bis  life,  for  the  form  of  the  cross.*'  That  is,  it 
is  a  saperstition,  in  the  judgment  of  a  modern  philosopher, 
that  a  Christian  should  feel  pain  in  the  thought,  that  the  peculiar 
death  to  which  his  Lord  humbled  himself,  for  his  sake,  should 
be  reserved  by  the  law  as  the  last  punishment  of  the  vilest  slaves 
and  gladiators,  the  refuse  of  society. 

Mr.  Pashley  was  in  Crete  at  the  season  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
death  and  Resurrection,  according  to  the  old  style  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  new  style  of  the  Western  Church.  The  former  he  no- 
tices, bj  mentioning  incidentally,  "  it  is  now  the  great  week  of 
the  Greeks,"  as  if  the  rememembrance  of  their  Lord's  passion 
were  some  mere  Greek  superstition.*  Easter  day  he  dignifies 
with  another  tedious  dissertation,  on  the  similarity  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  superstitions,  so  much  like  those  which  have  been  tran- 
scribed, that  we  spare  the  reader  the  weariness  which  we  felt  in 
reading  it«  But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  our  philosopher 
neglected  the  Oriental  Easter,  from  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
calculation  of  his  own  Church,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  his 
journal  fcr  March  SO — the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  English  Church 
(a.d.  1834) — makes  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  season,  although 
it  is  remarkably  full,  as  he  chanced  to  travel  further  than  usual, 
and  examined  an  extraordinary  number  of  ancient  ruins,  in  "  a 
ride  of  nearly  ten  hours." 

One  illustration  more  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  temper  of  our 
author's  mind. 

'*  At  this  period  of  the  straggle,  the  Christians  used  invariably  to  slay 
even  their  female  prisoners.  This  was  done  to  avoid  what  was  regarded 
as  a  still  deeper  crime  than  murder^  improper  familiarity  between  their 
own  warriors,  and  any  woman  who  had  not  received  Christian  bap^ 
tisB.*' 

To  this  passage  the  following  note  is  annexed  : — 

*'  Most  of  the  actors  in  the  events  alluded  to,  still  look  back  on  the 

*  The  perBecoted  tod  ignorant  Cretans  still  matnUio  their  primitive  Easter  saluta- 
lioD, "  Christ  b  risen  V  with  tiie  response,  "  He  is  risen  Indeed.*' 
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cold-blooded  massacre  of  tbeir  ill-fated  female  prisoners,  as  a  mere  dis- 
cbarge of  a  religious  obligation  I  Thus  tbey  afford  an  additional,  though 
needless,  example  of  the  dishonour  and  disgrace  which  redound  to  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  when  once  usurped  by  superstition,  or  connected 
with  crime  ;  and  make  us  sympathize  with  the  ancient  poet,  who,  after 
describing  similar  '  scelerosa  atque  impia  facta'  of  the  miserable  super- 
stition which  was  called  religion  in  his  day,  exclaims, 

*  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum/  " 

We  return  to  the  text. 

"  The  recent  custom  of  the  Christian  insurgents  in  this  island,  repug- 
nant as  it  is  to  our*  notions  of  religion  and  humanity,  resembles  the  con- 
duct which  was  sometimes  enjoined  on  the  ancient  Israelites  (as  with  re- 
spect to  Jericho,  Joshua,  vi.  21  ;  and  against  the  Amalakites,  1  Sa- 
muel, XY.  38.)  Their  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  Midianite  women, 
whom  they  took  captives  '  with  their  little  ones,*  slaying  only  all  the 
males,  is  represented  as  having  excited  the  indignation  of  Moses." 

We  have  given  after  all  but  a  mere  outline  of  Mr.  Pashley's 
character  as  an  author.  To  till  up  its  details,  we  must  not  only 
multiply  similar  examples,  but  must  defile  our  pages  with  others, 
exhibiting  his  studious  and  wholly  gratuitous  introduction  of  sub- 
jects and  quotations  commended  to  his  notice  only  by  tbeir  foul 
and  revolting  obscenity.  On  this  subject  we  shall  only  say,  that 
It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  known  something  of  the  feeling 
which  induced  the  Heathen  author  to  preface  one  of  these  very 
passages  with  the  words  ou  jxoi  ^lov  ecri  Xiynv,  We  now  take  our 
leave  of  him  with  hearty  delight,  desiring  that  we  may  henceforth 
be  better  strangers,  and  only  inclined  to  fear  lest  our  readers 
should  complain  that  we  have  called  their  attention  to  him  at  all. 
And  although  it  is  melancholy,  and  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of 
mingled  pity  and  disgust,  that  any  educated  Englishman  should 
exhibit  a  mind  so  low  and  debased,  yet  we  know  not  that  we 
should  have  considered  his  work  (learned  as  it  is)  to  be  worthy  of 
their  notice,  if  it  had  been  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  intrinsic  merits. 
We  regret  to  state,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only 
is  it  recommended  by  the  author's  station  as  a  Fellow  of  the  most 
distinguished  society  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  whose 
press  it  issues ;  but  he  informs  us  that  *'  his  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  Syndics  "  of  that  press,  "  for  a  very  liberal  contribution 
out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  towards  its  typographical  ex- 
penses." This  announcement,  we  think,  deserves  the  roost  serious 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  University.  The  endowments 
of  these  venerable  societies,  and  the  immunities  of  their  press. 
Mere  bestowed  for  the  furtherance  of  sound  learning  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Catholic  faitb.     Are  they  to  be  prostituted  in  the 

'*  The  Italics  arc  Mr.  Pasliley's. 
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cause  of  profaneness  and  irreligion  ?  This,  indeed,  were  an  un- 
meet employment,  of  the  bounty  of  pious  founders,  and  of  the 
patronage  of  a  Christian  legislature — an  unfit  course,  whereby  in 
a  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  to  conciliate  good  men  or  to  ap- 
prove ourselves  to  Almighty  God  as  good  stewards  of  His  mani- 
fold gifts.  The  sanction  given  to  Mr.  Pashley's  work  was  given, 
of  course,  under  some  mistaken  impression  as  to  its  character  and 
principles ;  but  on  this  very  account,  it  is  our  duty  the  more 
plainly  to  e&bibit  their  real  nature. 


(     248     ) 
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AvoHo  the  books,  which  we  have  received  during  the  past  quarter,  are  new 
editions  of  Dr.  Southey*s  *<  Book  of  the  Church;'  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  "  Scrip- 
ture Testimony  to  the  Meuiah"  But  these  are  works  which  neither  demand 
criticism,  nor  require  panegyric.  We  can  only  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  extent  of 
their  circulation,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  value.  We  ought  to  add,  how- 
evert  that  this  value  is  enhanced  by  additions  and  improvements  which  hare 
been  made  to  both  these  standard  productions  in  their  present  shape. 


SERMONS. 

In  addition  to  the  Sermons  already  mentioned  in  this  number,  we  are  bound 
to  specify  the  Rev.  John  H.  Finder's  sound  and  excellent  volume  "  On  the 
Book  of  Common  Prefer,  4pc." 

Almost  more  valuable,  perhaps,  as  lar  as  they  go,  are  the  Sermom  preached 
before  the  Vntvergity  of  Oxford  in  the  Teart  1836,  1837.  By  the  Rev, 
Charles  A.  Heurtley,  M.  A,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  doctrine 
IS  moderate  and  judicious :  the  style  is  logical  and  sensible : — and  although  it 
is  improbable,  in  these  days,  that  all  should  allow  either  Mr.  Heurtly,  or  any 
other  inquirer,  to  have  adjudicated  with  complete  accuracy  between  the  cod- 
flicting  claims — supposed  at  least  to  be  conflicting — of  Church  authority  and 
private  judgment ;  and,  again,  between  the  respective  claims  of  the  Church 
Catholic  and  the  Established  Church  of  the  realm,  still,  the  remarks  in  both  hi» 
fourth  sermon  and  in  his  Preface — ^more  especially  from  page  xi.  to  page  xir. 
of  the  latter — are  deserving  of  grave  consideration ;  and  at  least  show  that  he 
has  embraced  and  regarded  in  his  mind  those  several  points,  without  an  at- 
tention to  each  and  all  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  ever  ar- 
rive at  a  wise  and  right  decision,  either  in  our  speculations  or  our  practice. 
If  Mr.  Heurtly  swears  by  any  master,  he  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Hooker,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  guide. 


Much  mighty  matter  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  preached  before  ike 
University  of  Oxford  on  St.  Peter*s  Day,  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Crawfurd  ;— and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  tlie  Appendix  and  notes.  We  shaU 
not,  however,  enter  into  the  differences  of  opinion,  whether  real  or  apparent, 
between  the  author  and  Mr.  Woodgate :  nor  discuss  the  existence  of  **  an  tn- 
note  moral  faculty^* — which  faculty f  by  the  vray,  b  called  elsewhere  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  in  the  language  of  Brown,  a  susceptibiUty  of  emotions.  We  hare 
already  touched  upon  this  intricate  subject  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
sermons ;  and,  for  the  rest»  these  metaphysical  logomachies  must  be  quite  end- 
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less ;  untiJ  writers  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down,  at  starting,  some  accurate  de- 
finitioD  of  the  principal  terms  which  they  employ ;  and  until  opposing  con- 
troversialists shall  use  the  same  words  in  the  same  sense. 


Otbeb  single  sermons  of  great  excellence  have  reached  us — some  just  too  late 
for  any  mention  in  our  last  number: — ^such  as  Dr.  Spry's  Sermon  at  Canter- 
buiy  on  **  the  Usefulness  of  a  Classical  Education;" — the  Discourse,  preached 
at  Colchester  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt^  intituled,  *<  Useful  Knowledge  no  sti6* 
it'Uutefor  Religious  Knoadedgein  a  Scheme  of  National  Education;** — '^  The 
Cimparative  Estimate  of  Secular  and  Raligious  Learning,**  by  the  Rev.  James 
Lee  Warner; — the  Sermon  preached  by  Dr,  Hinds  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincdn ;—  <'  The  Way  of  Christ  prepared,**  by  the  Rev.  £.  Bick- 
ersteth,  ^  An  Addreu  both  to  Chrisliata  and  Jews,**  earnest  and  impressive, 
though  sometimes  treading  on  uncertain  ground ; — Mr.  Tritton's  Sermon  on 
*"  The  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  ;"* -^ih^  '*  Ordination  Sermon  of  Mr. 
CroUhsimte,**  and  many  others. 

Mb.  £.  Thompson's  Two  Sermons  on  Marriage  are  earnest  and  well-timed  ; 
although,  perhaps,  they  are  not  written  throughout  in  the  best  taste,  or  with 
tbat  meekness  of  wisdom  which  is  most  beneficial  from  the  pulpit. 

Congregational  Lectures,     Fiflh  Series.    By  George  Redford,  D.D.  LL.  D. 
Jackson  and  Walford.     1837. 

Evert  series,  which  has  yet  appeared,  of  the  "  Congregational  Lectures,"  has 
been  an  able  and  creditable  performance;  the  present  is  not  an  exception.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Redford  is,  **  Holy  Scripture  verified;  or  the  Divine  Au- 
ihoriiy  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Htman  Consciousness.*^  This  theme  is  an  extremely  fine  one ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
lomewfaat  too  vast  for  a  course  of  lectures.  The  consequence  is,  that  these 
nine  discourses  are  of  extreme  length,  and  yet  in  their  argument  and  its  eluci- 
dation not  always  complete.  They  form,  however,  a  receptacle  of  much  va-^ 
InaUe  information,  and  much  edifying  disquisition : — nor,  we  think,  will  the 
picas  wish,  with  which  tlie  writer  concludes,  have  been  cherished  in  vain  i 
**  Happy  will  the  author  of  the  present  attempt  consider  himself,  if  his  la- 
boon  serve  to  remove,  in  however  small  a  degree,  the  difficulties  of  any  who 
atioiiaUy  doubt,  or  to  confirm  the  faith  of  any  who  sincerely  believe." 


RELIGIOUS   MEMOIRS. 

JtmrnaU  and  Letters  (ftht  Ren,  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone.    Seeley  and  Burnside. 

TassB  ^  Journals  and  Letters,**  published  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  form  an  excellent  companion  to  those  Memoirs  of  Henry 
Martyn,  which  have  made  the  prominent  events  of  his  life  so  well  known,  thai 
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it  must  be  needless  to  repeat  them.  There  may  be  (bund,  by  tliose  who  read 
merely  for  amusement  or  excitement,  something  of  sameness  and  monotony  in 
the  strain  of  reflections  which  penetrates,  imbues,  and  pervades  these  volumes ; 
but  delight  as  well  as  edification  must  grow  upon  the  serious  mind,  as  we  con- 
template the  sincere  and  intense  devotedness  of  such  a  man,  displayed  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  the  cause  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  In- 
deed, when  we  survey  the  character  and  labours  of  Pastors  and  Missionaries, 
such  as  Neff,  as  Oberlin,  as  Swartz,  as  David  Braineid,  as  Henry  Martyn ;  or, 
again,  of  such  ministers  as  Romaine,  Cecil,  John  Newton,  Scott,  Robinson  of 
Leicester,  Walker  of  Truro,  Venn,  Simeon,  and  many  others,  we  may  not  agree 
with  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  they  espoused;  we  may  not  quite  approve 
all  that  they  said  or  did ;  but  still,  we  must  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  E^op 
Jebb,  **  iU  mea  anima  cum  illii.**  If  any  man  doubts  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
upon  the  heart — the  animating  and  consoling  power — let  him  diligently  peruse 
these  **  Journals  and  Ijttten,"  And  yet  there  are  some  parts  wliich  have 
almost  the  interest  of  a  novel.  The  letters  to  Miss  Lydia  Grenfell,  and  tlie 
insertions  in  the  Journal  concerning  her,  exhibit  a  depth,  and  strength,  and 
tenderness  of  ieeling,  over  which  even  they  might  weep,  from  whose  bosoms 
the  romance  of  youth  has  long  and  for  ever  vanished.  They  exhibit,  sometimes, 
human  love  hallowed  by  divine ;  sometimes,  the  fondest  affections  of  the  natural 
man  struggling  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  spiritual.  The  tale  is  one 
of  honest,  fervent,  but  in  the  end  unfortunate,  passion,  without  sickly  and  cloy- 
ing sentimentality.    Tlie  catastrophe  of  the  life,  in  general,  is  most  affecting. 

We  ought  to  add,  that,  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  given  us  a 
brief  but  most  engaging  account  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Henry  Martyn. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,     By  Robert  Philip. 
London :  George  Virtue. 

Since  the  labours  of  Dr.  Southey,  it  has  become  superfluous  to  enter  at  any 
length  upon  the  Memoirs  of  Whitfield  and  his  times.  The  great  lesson,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  be  derived  from  Whitfield's  life,  and  more  especially  from  the 
strange  rambling  account  of  it  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  value  of  delivery 
to  a  public  speaker.  We  know  of  no  instance  which  so  completely  bears  out 
the  axiom  of  Demosthenes.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty»  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  persons  at  a  time, — ^persons,  in 
many  cases,  notoriously  of  profane  habits  and  licentious  characters,  swearers, 
drunkards,  blasphemers,  sabbath-breakers;  now  attracting  multitudes  away 
from  the  humours  of  a  fair,  or  the  fascinations  of  an  itinerant  theatre ;  now 
drawing  contrite  tears  down  the  iron  cheeks  of  miners  and  colliers — swaying 
their  hearts  and  minds— exciting,  impressing,  melting,  subduing,  overpowering 
them ;  and  effecting  these  marvels,  after  all,  without  one  particle  of  wisdom, 
and  with  but  a  slender  portion  of  genuine  ability.  Something  must,  of  course, 
be  attributed  to  the  evident  piety  of  the  man — something  to  his  earnest  xeal — 
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somethiDg  to  his  self-eiidangering  and -self-sacrificing  boldness— something  to 
tbe  startliog  novelty  of  his  exhibitions — something  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrines, 
which  were  oflen  calculated  by  their  very  extravagance  to  catch  and  govern 
the  aadiences  to  which  they  were  addressed ;  but,  we  repeat,  tlie  main  secret 
of  his  success  was  the  charm  and  animation  of  his  delivery — the  magic  of 
voice,  and  countenance,  and  gesture.  In  real  talent  and  sagacity,  in  extent 
and  depth  of  attainments,  in  &r-sighted  and  comprehensive  views,  Whitfield 
was  altogether  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  John  Wesley.  Wesley  was  a 
legislator— Whitfield  was  only  an  orator.  Wesley  had  in  him  some  of  the 
highest  elements  of  the  statesman  or  the  ruler,  the  founder  of  an  empire  or  a 
sect;  be  had  a  sustained  and  regulated  ambition,  skill,  vigilance,  perseverance, 
tbe  power  of  calculation,  the  power  of  combination,  the  power  of  command. 
Whitfield  was  an  eloquent  enthusiast,  and  nothing  more.  Wesley,  therefore, 
has  left  behind  him  a  monument  of  his  exertions,  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  as  wide  as  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  as  enduring  as  the  religious  emo- 
tions of  mankind.  lie  has  left  behind  him  in  both  hemispheres  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing number  of  Christians  identified  with  his  memory  and  his  name. 
Whitfidd*8  influence  was  merely  personal,  and  has  been  rapidly  decaying  and 
weariog  out  from  the  moment  of  his  death.  Nay,  even  as  to  tlie  constituents 
of  eloquence,  Whitfield  possessed  the  external  rather  tlian  the  itUemaL  His 
wUter  was  often  worthless ;  but  good  and  fastidious  judges  were  quite  capti- 
vated and  enchained  by  his  manner.  This  manner — this  unrivalled  excellence 
in— if  we  may  so  call  them — tbe  histrionic  ingredients  of  the  preacher,  was, 
however,  so  potent  as  to  awaken,  we  believe,  the  jealousy  of  Wesley,  and  some- 
times to  do  wonders  where  even  Wesley  had  failed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
from  these  observations,  that  we  would  make  Whitfield  a  model,  in  any  way, 
for  the  regular  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  still  the  moral  of  his 
^ostoiy,  for  such  we  almost  consider  it,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  lost. 


Memoir  of  the  U/e  and  Writings  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  Prelate  in  Wurtem- 
herg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Francis  Walker,  M.  A. 
London :  William  Ball,  Paternoster  Row. 

Th»  Meihoir  gives  at  considerable  length  and  under  various  aspects  the  life  of 
A  very  pious,  active,  and  learned  man.  It  may  be  read  with  much  advantage ; 
bQt  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  preclude 
as  from  attempting  an  analysis  in  the  small  space  which  remains  at  our  disposal. 
There  are  many  valuable  remarks ;  but  many  also,  which  are  rather  curious 
than  sound.  Much  of  the  matter,  though  in  an  English  dress,  is  very  German  ; 
for  instance,  we  might  refer  our  readers  to  what  is  called,  at  page  503,  *^  A 
tenptation  of  a  peculiar  kind,**  **  when  it  was  said  to  Bengel,  that  possibly  he 
loight  be  meant  by  the  third  Angel  in  the  Apocalypse^  &c.*'  Spener,  it  appears, 
vas  considered  by  Bengel  as  the  second  AngeL  But  this,  we  must  allow,  is 
tiot  a  fair  average  sample.  The  translation  is  dedicated  to  that  excellent  man, 
Or.  Steinkopfil 
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While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Memoirs,  Biographies,  and  personal  Histo- 
ries in  general,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  some  complaints  have  reached  as, 
not  however  from  the  authors  themselves,  because  we  have  not  reviewed  Dr. 
Dibdin's  Reminiscences,  and  some  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature.  Oar 
silence,  lee  us  assure  our  correspondents,  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any 
aspersions  which  may  have  been  cast  upon  our  own  labours,  or  opinions,  or 
motives.  But  there  are  reasons  anterior  to  any  peculiarities  which  a  book  may 
contain,  why  we  cannot  look  with  much  complacency  upon  a  living  man's  remi- 
niscences of  living  men.  It  is  almost  always  better  that  the  publication  of  such 
things  should  be  deferred  until  death,  which  turns  as  it  were  contemporaneous 
accounts  into  history,  has  closed  against  the  accents,  whether  of  praise  or  blame, 
the  ear  both  of  the  describer  and  the  subject  of  his  description ;  until  the  partiali- 
ties and  the  prejudices,  the  friendships  and  the  rivalries,  the  patroni^  and  the 
dependence,  of  all  parties  concerned,  have  been  buried  in  the  one  common  and 
absorbing  grave.  And  even  the  compilation  of  the  reminiscences,  we  think, 
properly  belongs  to  that  last  period  of  existence,  when  a  man  has  done  with 
the  busy  scene  of  human  affitirs ;  when  he  is  no  longer  an  actor  upon  the  open 
stage,  no  longer  troubled  and  tossed  about  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
fiiilure ;  but  when  his  feverish  struggles  have  subsided  into  a  calm,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  or  his  fiery  animosities  into  comparative  indifierenoe; 
and  the  mind,  looking  forward  to  another  world,  reposes  from  the  agitations  of 
the  present,  and  is  influenced  only  by  just  and  sober,  by  dispassionate  and 
solemn,  by  kindly  and  charitable  feelings.  While  a  writer,  instead  of  having 
quite  closed  his  career,  is  either  preparing  his  triumphs,  or  nursing  up  his  griels, 
in  a  temporary  retirement ;  while  he  is  still  an  expectant  of  favours  and  a 
sharer  in  many  competitions ;  while  his  bosom  is  still  throbbing  and  tumoltu- 
ating  with  the  strongest  passions  of  manhood,  panting  with  ambition  or  stung 
with  disappointment ;  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  thai  which  is  prospective  will 
interfere  with  that  which  is  retrospective ;  the  contingencies  of  the  future  will 
throw  their  lights  and  shadows  over  the  realities  of  the  past;  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  memory  will  be  disturbed  by  the  intruding  shapes  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  pencil  in  such  a  case  will,  almost  inevitably,  be  dipped  in  the  wrong 
colours,  and  trace  either  incorrect  or  unsteady  lines ;  the  drawing  will  not  be 
taken  either  from  the  right  point  of  vision,  or  with  a  right  frame  of  disposition; 
and  every  touch  may  be  either  a  libel  or  a  flattery,  a  compliment  or  a  satire. 
Works  of  this  kind  have  appeared  in  every  country,  which  have  dishonoured 
its  literature  scarcely  less  than  a  string  of  scandals  or  a  catalogue  of  dedi- 
cations; inasmuch  as  they  have  been  filled  either  with  false  prepossessions  or 
furious  dislikes,  with  servile  adulation  or  scurrilous  calumny,  with  fawning 
sycophancy  or  desperate  malignity. 

Nor,  indeed,  if  every  portrait  in  the  gallery  were  a  faithful  likeness  of  the 
original,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  such  an  exhibition  ought  to  be  opened.  With  all 
memoirs  published  during  the  life-time,  and  the  living  activity,  of  persons,  who 
are  still  bound  together  by  mutual  reladons  and  ties  of  intercourse,  many  and 
roost  obvious  inconveniences  are  inseparably  interwoven.  Panegyrics  and  cen- 
sure may  be  liable  to  equal  objection,  and  will  give,  perhaps,  almost  equal 
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aonoyBDce.  The  statemeDts,  unless  they  are  weak  and  sinewless*  inane  and 
▼apid,  to  an  extreme  degree,  may  look  at  least  like  violations  of  confidence,  and 
ao  invasion  of  those  decencies  and  sanctities  which  social  usage  and  social 
comfort  demand.  The  evil  may  be  the  same,  at  least  in  kind,  as  if  a  bag  of 
private  letters  should  be  opened  at  the  postroffice,  and  printed  for  the  public 
inspection  and  amusement ;  or  if  men,  in  a  mixed  and  numerous  company, 
were  to  give  al  large  their  entire  opinion  of  each  other,  and  each  other's 
friends. 


WOBKS  OK   EDXJCATIOK. 

Heic  it  was  our  intention  to  scrutinize  the  publications  put  forth  by  the  CVn- 
tralSockly  ofEducation^  in  a  searching,  yet  not  unfriendly  spirit;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  relinquish  our  design  for  want  of  room.  The  Reading  Books,  a 
Serietof  LtsMons  and  Coune  of  Reading,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mc.Cullock,  Minitter 
ofKei$o,  have  arrived  so  late  in  the  quarter,  that,  having  no  leisure  to  examine 
them  carefully,  we  are  merely  enabled  to  state  our  first  and  hasty  impression, 
which  unquestionably  is,  that  they  are  very  well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
namely,  to  the  progressive  stages  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society. 

By  die  way,  while  speaking  of  education,  we  cannot  but  state  our  satisfaction 
at  the  growing  coincidence  of  opinion  which  seems  to  exist  on  this  momentous 
topic  in  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  persons,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  nervous  alarmists  on  tlie  one  side,  and  some  individual  members  of  the 
Central  Society  on  the  other.  It  is  now  agreed — and  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  wber«  agreement  is  at  length  reached,  we  can  only  wonder  how  any  pre- 
TioQs  controversy  could  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  truths  so  self-evident ; 
—it  is  now  agreed,  that  Education  is  a  transcendent  good,  that  the  range  of 
popular  education  may  be  extended,  and  its  subjects  multiplied  with  manifest 
advantage ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  disconnect  it  from  religion,  edu- 
cation itself  may  lose  all  its  value,  and  almost  be  converted  into  a  curse.  It 
ii  now  agreed,  that  Education  ought  to  be  universal  as  to  its  recipients ;  but 
that  the  way  to  render  Education  hateful,  is  to  render  it  compulsory;  it  is 
generaHy  felt  that  any  Administration,  or  any  Board  of  Commissioners, 
whidi  should  think  of  enforcing  attendance  at  schools  by  fines  or  penalties, 
wonld  be  regarded  as  an  educational  press-gang;  and  that  no  kind  of  impress- 
ment can  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  England. 

Bat  these  main  principles  being  allowed,  namely,  universality  as  far  as  it 
is  attainable  without  compulsion ;  the  extension  of  the  range  of  teaching— and 
Scripuial  religion  the  central  focus  and  consecrating  power  of  general  instruc- 
tion—a wide  and  solid  basis  may,  we  trust,  be  laid,  for  concord,  and  advance- 
iDent,  and  improvement  We  trust,  that  the  two  great  Educational  Societies, 
since  obviously  they  cannot  work  together,  will  be  suffered  to  proceed,  each  on 
its  own  course,  with  a  generous  and  not  hostile  competition:  and  that  Church- 
'Mn  will  not  have  any  peculiar  discouragements  and  impediments  thrown  in 
their  way;  but  that  they  will  experience,  in  a  due  proportion,  that  cordial 
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assistance  from  the  Government  which  is  afforded  in  other  quarters.  They 
cannot  be  content  with  less ;  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  likely  to  ask  more. 
Whether  the  remaining  differences  can,  or  cannot  be  comfortably  adjusted,  it 
might  be  premature  even  to  conjecture :  but,  so  far,  it  is  certainly  a  satisfaction 
to  ourselves  to  find,  that  the  sentiments  which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
are  now  borne  out  by  the  concurrent  sense  of  the  nation. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Jones,  of  Bedfont, 
that  in  an  admirable  and  touching  lecture  on  the  **  Literary  Beauty  cf  the 
Bible"  he  has  found,  or  rather  seized,  an  opportunity  of  thus  mentioning  our 
labours,  in  a  kind  of  episode  on  the  subject  of  Education. 

'*  For  these  remarks,  I  am  indebted  to  the  British  Critic — a  quarterly  journal, 
which  advocates  strenuously,  uniformly,  and  ably,  the  cause  of  universal  edu- 
cation;— a  journal,  from  which  I  have  borrowed,  on  former  occasions,  many  a 
noble  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  enlightenment,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  taught,  how  feasible  it  is,  to  be  most  true  and  faithful  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  yet  to  be  the  zealous  champion  of  an  outspread  of  knowledge, 
fenced  and  sanctified  by  religion,  through  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  united 
kingdom. ** 

To  have  in  any  degree  merited  this  encomium,  to  have  contributed  but  one 
stone  to  the  mighty  temple  of  human  improvement,  based  on  the  sacred  foun- 
dation of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostolical  Church,  would  be  to  our  minds  more 
than  wealth,  more  than  celebrity,  more  than  an  adequate  reward  in  the  midst 
of  some  difficulties  and  some  misconceptions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
The  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  and  the  World.    By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.     Seeley  and  Co.     1837. 

The  publication  which  rejoices  in  this  contracted  and  unassuming  title — and 
any  other  would  be  quite  as  applicable  to  its  contents— consists  of  nine  lec- 
tures and  an  Appendix,  full  of  rambling  remarks  and  miscellaneous  quotations. 
The  author  is  too  modest :  he  does  himself  injustice,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
by  not  adding  the  Past  History  of  the  Church  and  the  World  to  the  Present 
State  and  Future  Prospects.  But  to  be  serious;  the  whole  tone  is  wild  and 
violent.  We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  citation,— one,  ala«, 
which  shows,  with  too  clear  a  demonstration,  what  kind  of  spirit  towards  his 
predecessors  and  his  brethren  in  the  Church  can  still  actuate,  here  and  there, 
<*  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England/* 

**  The  writer  professes  not  a  profound  acquaintance  with  prophecy ;  but 
several  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect in  these  last  days,  a  more  than  ordinary  defection  from  the  faith.  And 
certainly,  when  we  consider  existing  appearances,  there  seems  but  too  much 
reason  to  prognosticate,  that  this  awful,  this  terrific  period  is  drawing  very 
near  indeed  to  its  commencement. 

*'  All  these  evils  are  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  grevious  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  Churches  in  these  kingdoms  for  a  long  period,  terminating  about  forty 
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Tean  siDoe.  Brilain  was  onoe  the  glory  of  all  lands ;  prosperous  at  home,  and  re- 
spected abroad ;  bat '  pure  religion  and  undefiled'  was  then  her  glory.  Her  pre- 
bies,  ai  Craomer  and  Hooper,and  Latimer  and  Jewell,  and  Hall  and  Beveridge, 
were  apostolic  Her  pastors,  as  Bradford,  and  Gilpin,  and  Baxter,  and  Her- 
bert, and  Henry,  were  clothed  with  righteousness,  pastors  after  God's  own 
heart,  that  fed  the  people.  Then  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Then  was  it  well  with  us.  But  alas !  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  things 
sublunary  to  degenerate.  The  fatal  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which 
dro^e  from  the  pale  of  the  English  establishment  such  a  goodly  company  of 
ministeti,  as  occasioned  her  a  loss  of  vitality,  from  which  she  is  only  now  be- 
giDDJog  to  recover.  Presently  an  ominous  cloud  came  over  her— chilling  her 
derotiooal  fervour,  and  obscuring  her  doctrinal  brightness.  Then  succeeded 
a  darkness  that  was  felt.  The  priest's  lips  kept  knowledge  no  longer.  The  law 
perished  from  the  learned,  and  counsel  from  the  prudent.  The  shepherds,  in- 
deed, ate  the  fitt,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  wool,  but  they  fed  not  their 
fiocb;  so  that  they  were  scattered,  and  became  meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  They  wandered  through  all  the  mountains,  and  none  did  search  or  seek 
after  them. 

"  The  clergy,  in  place  of  being  ensamples  to  the  people  in  whatsoever  things 
irere  pare,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  were  their  leaders  in  all  that  was  vicious 
aod  scandalous.  They  forsook  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  study  of  the 
vorid;  the  chamber  of  the  sick  for  the  scene  of  dissipation.  They  had  become 
damb  dogs  that  could  not  bark.  They  had  forsaken  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
»hat  wisdom  was  in  them? 

"The  truth  being  no  longer  clearly  and  constantly  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit, faith  which  conieth  and  is  nourished  by  hearing,  gradually  declined.  The 
people  were  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.  There  was  '  like  people,  like 
priest*  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  was  superseded  by  a  cold 
uMi  heartless  formality ;  and  nominal  protestantism  became  little  better  than 
real  popery.  People  rested  in  the  ^  opus  operatum,'  the  mere  act  and  letter  of 
observances ;  and  relied  on  their  own  doings,  instead  of  the  merits  of  the  Me- 
diator, to  obtain  them  justification.  During  this  '  dark  age*  of  the  English 
church,  the  sun  of  Christianity  not  only  did  not  remain  stationary  in  her 
bemisphere,  it  absolutely  retrogaded  {tic)  many  degrees ;  so  that  of  her  it 
night,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  be  lamented,  in  the  pathetic  language  of  inspira- 
tion, *  Her  Nazarites  utre  purer  than  snow ;  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they 
»oe  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies;  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire.  Their 
viage  if  blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets :  their  skin 
deaveth  to  their  bones ;  it  is  withered^  it  is  become  as  a  stick.' 

"Coold  these  dry  bones  live?  yes;  all  things  are  possible  with  God.  His 
Spint  came  from  the  four  winds,  and  breathed  upon  these  slain,  so  that  they 
rerived  and  stood  up,  an  exceeding  great  army.  All  the  three  national 
Chnrdtcs  awoke  as  in  the  ancient  days,  and  put  on  their  beautiful  garments. 
^  glory  of  the  Lord  was  risen  upon  them ;  and  they  presently  shone  as  cities 
set  apoD  hills,  reflecting  a  moral  lustre  around  the  lands.     But  alas !  the  con- 
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gequences  of  long  neglect  are  not  remedied  speedily,  nor  the  guilt  of  it  soon 
forgotten  by  the  Almighty.  While  the  husbandman  slept,  the  enemy  sowed 
tares  in  the  field;  which  have  sprung  up  in  such  a  noxious  crop  of  vices,  as 
will  only  be  exterminated  by  the  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning.  A  storm 
has  been  raised  in  the  just  anger  of  the  Lord,  that  will  not  easily  be  allayed. 
His  heritage  has  become  unto  him  as  a  speckled  bird ;  the  birds  round  about 
her  are  against  her.  '  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim  in  the  war  against 
Jerusalem.'  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  worshipped, 
they  seek  not  to  repair  but  to  demolish. 

*'  Its  very  existence  they  call  its  crime ;  they  cry, '  Down  with  it,  down  with 
it,  even  to  the  ground  1'  They  break  down  its  carved  work  with  axes  and 
hammers.  That  venerable  religious  establishment,  which  has  been  the  main 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  in  these  realms,  which  we  may  term,  indeed,  the 
very  spinal  bone  of  the  empire,  they  are  proceeding  to  destroy,  thereby  endan- 
gering the  whole  body  politic  through  which  it  is  extended.  Her  bishoprics 
have  been  abolished,  her  ministers  murdered,  and  herself  loaded  with  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  abuse." — ^p.  16 — 20. 

Alas,  who  can  wonder,  that  men  should  wish  to  break  tke  tpinal  hone  of  the 
emptrCf  or,  in  language  less  superb,  to  dismember  and  destroy  the  Establish- 
ment, when  such  a  description  of  its  recent  state  is  given  by  one  of  its  minis- 
ters; when  he  has  "  loaded  it  with  the  whole  vocabulary  of  abtae,"  when  too, 
as  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  that  minister's  allegations,  the  re-animation,  even 
now,  must  be  by  no  means  complete  ?  We  do  not,  as  we  have  proved,  take  part 
with  Mrs.TroUope;  but  who  can  wonder,  if  (so  called)  orthodox  clergymen  should 
be  sometimes  goaded  into  animosity  or  disgust,  when  their  fathers,  and  them- 
selves by  implication,  are  made  the  subjects  of  such  outrageous  and  unmeasured 
vituperations  ? 

Under  the  head  of  Miiccllaneous  Worki'*  we  beg  warmly  to  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  Elementi  of  Syriac  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  George  PhUiipSy 
M,  A,,  Fellow  and  Tutor  (^  Queen*i  College,  Cambridge ;  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Strand.  The  work  is  a  thin  octavo,  which  may  be 
examined  at  no  great  expense  of  time  or  trouble,  and  is  introduced  by  a  judi- 
cious preface,  explaining  the  use  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Syriac 
language. 

Mr.  Kemp's  "  Refutation  of  Non^Conformity,  Sfc./*  we  need  now  scarcely  re- 
commend. Our  recommendation  comes  almost  too  late.  The  volume,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  on  a  very  different  occasion  of  himself,  **  is  known,  and  does  not 
want  it." 


In  exactly  reprinting  the  "  Diocesan  Statutes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Leiiuter,^  Mr.  M'Ghee,  we  think,  has  adopted  the  right 
course.  The  introduction,  too,  to  the  Latin  *<  Statuta  Ditxesana,^  is  at  least 
curious  and  striking. 
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Thb  Second  SerisM  (f  the  Young  ChrktianU  Sunday  Evening,  hy  Af  1%  Porry  ; 
«  Tie  Young  ChrUiian't  Gloaary ;"  <"  The  Vint  to  the  Great  Ooiit  of  the  l^ 
hm  Dettrty  hy  G.  A.  Bogkine,  Esq.  /*  the  **  Chemittry  of  Naturey  by  Hugo 
BadT  <<  Hunter' t  Satiret  and  EpiMtia  ^  Horace  T  "  Welcome  and  Farewell^ 
a  Tragiufyy^ — with  a  variety  of  occasiooal  Reports,  Pamphlets,  &c.y  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  notice  more  at  large,  but  that  our  space  has  been  more  than 
required  bj  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters  of  immediate  and  pressing 
isteiest 

Our  excuse  must  be  the  same,  that  we  can  only  return  our  general  thanks 
for  the  continuation  of  those  beautiful  works,  which  at  once  adorn  our  litera- 
tare,  and  illustrate  '*  Scotland,"  <<  Switzerland,**  '<  the  Tyrol;*  <*  the  Country 
of  the  Waldemes;'  ^  the  Porti  and  Harbouri  <f  Great  Britain,**  "  Ojp- 
ford  and  Cambridge;* "  the  Churchet  of  London,**  '*  the  CathedraU  of  England 
end  the  Continent  J* 


SACRED   POETBY. 
7k  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M,  A.    London :  Charles  Till> 

Fleet  Street.  1836. 
These  el^ant  and  pathetic  poems,  although  they  have  but  ktely  reached  us  in 
their  collected  form,  are  too  well  known  among  Christian  readers  to  need  much 
criticism  now.  They  have  many  beauties;  but  the  deficiency  or  the  fault — and 
it  is  a  serious  one—is  the  want  of  power.  We  miss  that  strength  of  language 
which  results  from  intensity  and  eneigy  of  thought.  The  flow  of  the  verse  is 
almost  too  smooth,  too  equable,  too  regular;  and  we  should  sometimes  hail 
with  pleasure  the  abruptness  of  the  water-fall,  or  the  impetuous  dash  of  the 
rapid  torrent.  Polished,  classical,  harmonioas,  these  productions  commit  no 
ofieaoes  against  taste,  no  outrages  upon  the  '*  modesty  of  nature,'*  or  the  rules 
of  art.  But  the  **  brave  neglect,"  **  the  graces  beyond  the  reach  **  of  all  mere 
slroctare  of  versification,  and  all  mere  modulations  of  sound;  the  masculine 
ngour,  the  daring  and  eagle-winged  flights  of  a  loAy  genius, — the  burning, 
startling,  unforgotten  words  of  irrepressible  emotion ;  in  short,  the  highest  and 
SQblimest  triumphs  of  poetry  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  volume  may  be 
said  to  resemble  a  quiet  landscape,  smiling  with  the  loveliness  of  the  grove 
and  the  valley,  tamed  into  fertility,  and  rich  with  careful  cultivation;  but 
deficient,  on  that  very  account,  in  the  bolder  and  grander  charms  of  this  earth 
to  prodigal  of  all  beauty — the  solemn  depth  of  the  forest,  the  majestic  aspect 
of  the  mountain-solitudes,  the  terrible  and  as  it  were  conscious  repose  of  the 
aofatbomed  ocean. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  this  volume  thoroughly  deserves  the  praise 
which  Mr.  Dale  claims  for  it  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface.  The  moral  punty 
which  it  breathes,  heightened  and  sublimed  by  earnest  piety,  is  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable and  unquestionable.  It  is  a  book  which  the  father  of  a  family 
might  see  with  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  his  youDgest  daughter ;  and  that 
daughter  might  read  every  word  of  it  without  a  blush  at  the  moment,  or  a  sigh 
of  regret  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Dale, 
NO.  XLV. — ^JAN.  1838.  s 
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of  vrhose  amiable  character  the  publication  is  a  proof,  may  have  the  fall  consc^- 
lation  of  reflectiiigi  that  he  has  written 

''  No  line  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot/* 
And  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  faculties  of  the  imagination  are  to  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  every  other  faculty,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  as — that 
they  are  sources,  not  only  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  but  of  inestimable  benefit, 
if  cultivated  aright— that  they  may  be  even  instrumental  towards  the  perception 
and  appreciation  of  the  highest  and  divinest  truths ;  we  are  cordially  glad  to 
recommend  a  collection  of  poems,  which,  without  unduly  stimulating  or  pam- 
pering them  at  the  expense  of  any  other  capacities,  may  supply  to  them  a 
wholesome,  and  grateful,  and  unobjectionable  aliment. 


« 


AMERICAN  WORKS. 

The  literary  importations  from  America  are  always  acceptable,  always  valua- 
ble.   Tlie  fresh  numbers  of  "  The  Missianary"  are,  as  usual,  excellent.    The 

Fifth  QmverUional  Address  of  Bishop  Ddane;  and  the  Rector's  Christmas 
Offering  for  1836,  being  a  Pastoral  Address  to  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Maryt 
Church,  Burlingtony  New  Jersey,  on  the  Christian's  Duty  of  Family  Worship;** 
do  not  require  our  recommendation,  and  are  above  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  document  which  has  lately  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  though  the  language,  we  think,  might  in  some  places  be  simplified 
with  great  advantage,  is  **  An  Appeal  to  Parents  for  Female  Education  on  CAm- 
tian  Principles,  with  a  Prospectus  of  St,  Mary's  Hall,  Green  Batik,  Burlington, 
New  Jersey.  The  Institution,  it  is  said,  deserves  to  be  called  a  School  for 
Mothers;  and  the  writer  proceeds : — 

"  But  it  is  time  that  we  approach  our  statement  of  the  Plan,  immediate  ob- 
jects, and  important  advantages  of  the  proposed  Institution.  Reflecting  much 
and  otien  on  the  subject,  it  has  seemed  always  of  the  first  propriety, — may  we 
not  say  necessity  ? — that  the  education  offemtdes  should  he,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
domestic.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  no  daughter  should  be  educated  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  parental  roof.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  other  sex, 
home  is  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  woman ;  and,  better  than  all  teachers,  for 
female  children,  is  the  gentle,  prudent,  pious  motlier.  But  it  may  not  always 
be  so.  For  various  reasons,  many  girls  will  always  be  sent  abroad  to  receive 
their  education.  The  next  best  thing  to  their  own  native  fireside,  is  to  prepare 
a  home  for  them — to  supply  to  them,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  dear  domestic 
influences — to  institute  anew,  so  far  as  nature  will  permit,  the  parental  rela- 
tion— to  give  them,  in  a  word,  another  father  and  another  mother.  To  this  end, 
the  first  consideration  has  been  the  formation  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
Institution. 

**'  Of  the  household  which  is  thus  constituted,  teachers  and  scholars  will 
alike  be  members.  They  will  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  They  will  gather 
round  the  same  table.    They  will  kneel  at  the  tame  altar.    The  age,  the  sacred 
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office,  the  venerable  aspect,  the  exalted  character  of  the  reverend  head  of  the 
familjT,  will  not  only  entitle  him  to  the  respect  due  to  a  father,  but  will  win  for 
him  also  the  confidence  and  the  affection ;  while,  in  the  gentler  nature  of  the 
eicrlleot  Christian  lady,  who  will  discharge  the  offices  of  Matron,  there  are 
eminently  combined  the  gifts,  and  graces,  and  charities,  which  make  up,  and 
endear  the  mother.  All  will  thus  be  daughters.  All  will  be  sisters.  So  far  as 
may  be,  all  will  be,  not  only,  but  feel  that  they  are,  at  home.  The  domestic 
nurtnre  will  be  restored  to  them.  They  will  revive  the  domestic  interests. 
Tbey  will  enjoy  the  domestic  influences.  And  the  great  end  desired  for  each 
of  them  will  be,  her  fitness  to  adorn  and  bless,  as  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or 
mother,  that  one  sweet,  sheltered  spot,  the  native  nestling  place  of  woman,  and 
her  own  peculiar  empire,  her  home. 

**  For  such  a  purpose,  celestial  influences  must  be  combined  with  what  is 
best  of  earth,  and  our  newly  constituted  family  must  form  a  Christian  House- 
iiold.  Last  of  all  places  to  be  left  without '  the  care  of  souls,'  is  a  seat  of 
female  education.  Fullest  of  promise,  in  its  present  influence,  and  in  future 
pmnanent  results,  will  be  the  exercise,  in  such  a  fold,  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
Hie  father  of  the  fiunily  will,  therefore,  also  be  the  shepherd  of  the  lambs.  The 
priestly  and  the  patriarchal  office  will  be  again  combined.  Every  morning 
will  be  consecrated,  and  every  evening  blessed,  with  prayer.  The  word  of  God 
win  be  daily  read,  and  its  sacred  troths  enforced,  in  the  hearing  of  alL  The 
careful  study  of  the  sacred  text  will  be  furthered  by  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, in  every  proper  form.  The  habit  of  private  devotion  will  be  promoted 
aod  cherished,  to  the  utmost.  A  pastoral  care,  knit  with  parental  love,  will 
wait,  and  pray,  and  watch,  to '  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all.' 

**  Upon  our  Christian  household,  for  its  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring  to  bear,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  institutions,  the  ordinances,  and  the  influences  of  the  Church.  It  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  constant  and  immediate  Epucapal  supervision.  Its  wor- 
ship, whether  in  the  chapel,  or  in  the  parish  church,  will  be  of  kindred  cha- 
racter; and  divine  service  will  be  attended,  not  only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  on 
all  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Christian  year.  '  The  doctrines,  constitution, 
aadlitui^  of  the  Church'  will  be  subjects  of  constant  and  diligent  instruction. 
Preparation  for  the  apostolic  ordinance  of  confirmation,  as  indeed  for  the  due 
reception  of  both  the  sacraments,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and,  in 
short,  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  imbue  every  mind  with  the  principles,  and 
every  heart  with  the  piety,  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church;  and  to  render 
Sl  Mary's  Hall  a  nursery  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  It  is  thought  best  to 
state  distinctly  this  characteristic  of  the  Institution,  that  there  may  be  no  dis- 
appointment and  no  dissatisfaction.  The  doors  will  be  open  for  all.  All  who 
desire  instruction  will  be  welcome,  whatever  be  their  religious  birthright,  or  the 
profession  of  their  parents.  But  all  who  come  will  be  instructed  in  the  same 
principles,  accustomed  to  the  same  worship,  and  trained  to  the  same  discipline. 
Tbere  will  thus  be  no  division  of  interest,  and  no  collision  of  feeling.    Serious 
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intemiptions  will  be  avoided.  Unprofitable  oomparisons  will  be  pierented. 
Important  influences  will  be  secured.  There  it,  as  Paul  assures  tis,  but  *  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;*  and  it  will  be  our  constant  prayer  and  eflfort,  *  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.' 

**  For  the  daughters  of  this  Christian  household,  securing  fattj  so  far  as  lies 
in  us,  that  tliey  shall  be  brought  up  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,'  THE. BEST  TEACHERS  IN  CYeiy  department  of  scrBNCE,  LrreaATuaB,  aod 
THE  FINE  AETS,  proper  to  such  an  institution,  shall  be  procured,  and  every  pos- 
sible facility  shall  be  afforded,  that  its  pupils,  duly  improving  their  opportuni- 
ties, may  bepome  well-instructed  and  accomplished  Christian  ladies.  As  soon 
as  may  be,  after  the  organization  is  complete,  a  plan  of  study,  aaited  to  this 
end,  to  occupy  at  least  three  years,  after  the  necessary  elements  are  acquired, 
will  be  marked  out  and  adopted,  as  the  regular  course  of  the  Institution ;  and 
though  scholars  will  be  received  for  shorter  periods,  not  less  than  a  year,  and 
entered  according  to  their  proficiency,  the  preference  will  always  be  given  to 
such  as  will  comply  with  its  full  requirements.  In  directing  the  educatioD 
of  young,  ladies,  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  distribute  in  their  just  proportion,  the 
vi^fid  and  the  omamentaL  It  will  be  our  aim  to  make  the  nsefiil,  ornamental ; 
and  the  ornamental,  useful.  The  hardest  woods  receive  the  highest  polish. 
The  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage, 
as  when  they  crown  and  grace  a  weli-cultiyated,  a  well-stored,  and  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  It  is  not  the  time  to  state,  in  full  detail,  the  system  of  instroo- 
tion.  However  easy  such  a  sketch  might  be,  and  however  attractive;  it  will  be 
far  safer  and  more  useful  in  the  retrospect,  than  it  could  be  in  prospective. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  general  subject,  that  deveiojmient  rather  than  mere 
acquirement  is  regarded  as  the  end — that,  to  be  thorough  and  accuriU,  will 
always  be  required  in  every  undertaking — and  that,  in  all  departments,  the 
chief  reference  will  always  be  to  the  ffractkal  purpotes  of  life.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  of  instruction  will  be  committed  to  ▲  ParHCiPiL 
Teacbeh,  a  well-educated,  experienced  and  accomplished  Christian  lady,  with 
assistant  teachers  in  the  several  branches.  All  the  teachers  and  officers  will  be 
constantly  responsible  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  patron  and  principal  of 
the  establishment. 

**  As  important  details,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  here*  All  expen- 
ditures,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  must  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  family ;  with  whom  all  moneys  must  be  lodged.  A  proper  economy 
will  be  strictly  enjoined  on  all.  Constant  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  health, 
and  physical  vigour  of  the  pupils ;  in  furtherance  of  which  a  suitable  course 
of  exercise  will  he  systematically  pursued.  In  each  of  the  dormitories,  an  assist- 
ant teacher  will  be  constantly  present  with  the  scholars,  who  will  all  occupy 
single  beds.  Every  scholar  will  be  expected  to  attend  to  all  the  varieties  of 
plain  sewing,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  domestic  economy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Matron,  or  other  suitable  person.  The  cultivation  of  sacred 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  rendered,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
universal.    A  choir  for  the  Chapel  will  be  selected,  of  those  most  competeat; 
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«nd  it  will  be  an  object  to  qualify  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  possible  to  preside 
at  the  organ,  aad  to  take  part  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  As  an  important 
means  of  improving  the  literary  taste,  and  confirming  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  scholars,  a  library  of  suitable  books,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, will  be  formed;  to  which  additions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop ;  and  no  other  books,  besides  the  school 
books  and  bodu  of  devotion,  will  be  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

**  As  a  proper  recognition  of  the  Christian  duty  of  benevolence,  and  as  a 
grateful  adcnowledgment  to  Him  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  project 
and  to  establish  this  Institution,  for  the  Christian  education  of  females,  provision 
is  made,  and  will  be  continued,ybr  the  entirely  gratuitma  tupport  and  vutmc 
tm  of  one  $cholar  in  every  ten^  making  application  as  the  daughter  of  a  clergy^ 
■»  of  the  Church,  deceased ;  or,  if  living,  in  necessitous  circumstances.  Such 
application  to  be  made  known  only  to  the  Head  of  the  family,  and  to  the 
Bishop ;  on  whose  approval  it  sh&ll  be  granted.** 

We  do  not  now  ask,  whether,  or  not,  any  such  institution  is  necessary,  or 
would  be  practicable  among  ourselves,  but  the  state  of  Female  Education  is 
one  that  well  deserves  a  serious  and  comprehensive  inquiry. 


Protettant  Jetuitim.    By  a  Protestant.    New  York.    1836. 

Tbis  is  a  strange  and  startling  book,  of  which  the  main  object  seems  to  be  to 
expose  and  hold  up  to  public  reprobation  certain  proceedings  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Society  in  the  United  States.  The  author  declares,  at  the  end,  **  there 
are  principles  asserted  and  defended  in  it,  which  not  only  convict  the  Tem- 
perance Society  of  being  a  <  superfluity  of  naughtiness,'  but  a  public  nuisance.*' 
He  had  before  said,  at  p.  103^106 : — 

"  Far  be  it  iirom  the  anthor  to]  desire  that  the  old  habit  of  using  ardent 
sphits  should  become  common  again.    Thus  far  he  allows  that  the  Temper- 
ance efforts  have  achieved  a  victory.    Nevertheless,  the  victory  has  been  won, 
not  alone  by  unfiiir  means  and  by  force,  but  at  an  expense  of  virtue,  of  health, 
ud  of  life,  which  stand  over  against  the  benefit  in  the  array  of  a  fearful  odds. 
And  this  is  not  all :  the  system  has  driven  thousands  into  the  habit  of  secret 
drinking,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  likely  to  end  in  their 
rain ;  so  that  it  remains  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  drunkards 
has  been  diminished.    And  it  has  by  its  intolerance  banished  multitudes  from 
the  common  pale  of  society,  made  them  desperate,  and  cut  them  off  from  redeem- 
ing iDfluences.  Nearly  all  the  advancements  of  the  Temperance  reformation  have 
been  forced— forced  upon  ground  which  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the 
public,  when  their  eyes  shall  be  opened,  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  a  sway. 
The  project  of  banishing  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  entirely  firom  society,  is  a  wild 
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and  vain  scheme ;  and  yet  the  cause  of  the  Temperance  Society,  in  its  present 
position  and  relations,  is  staked  on  this  contingency.  It  goes  for  the  whole, 
under  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole.  Extravagance  heaped  upon  extravagance 
has  pushed  into  an  extreme,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  perpe- 
tual accumulation  and  imposition  of  similar  devices.  Common  sense,  after  all, 
will  assert  and  recover  its  rightful  dominion  ;  the  pride  of  self-government  and 
the  desire  of  self-respect  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  will  return  with  its  claims; 
sobriety  will  outlive  fanaticism;  men  will  find  that  the  best  economy  of  so- 
ciety is,  not  to  set  every  man  a  guardian  over  his  neighbour,  and  commission 
him  to  hold  perpetual  inquisition  over  his  private  conduct  and  habits ;  but 
that  every  individual  should  stand  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  virtue, 
panoplied  with  his  own  armour,  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience,  holding 
the  sovereign  right  and  use  of  his  own  judgment,  provided  he  does  not 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  his  Neighbour;  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  will  find, 
moreover,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Temperance  Society,  as  now  organized,  is 
inconvenient,  impertinently  obtrusive,  creating  artificial  relations  in  society, 
which  must  always  work  badly,  and  which  are  alike  destructive  of  social  hap- 
piness as  of  personal  virtue  and  strength  of  individual  character.  Even  now 
the  public  have  become  so  dependant  on  this  factitious  system,  so  enervated  by 
its  chains,  that,  if  set  at  once  at  liberty,  they  would  hardly  know  how  to  govern 
themselves.  We  have  even  reason  to  fear  they  would  run  into  wild  and  dan- 
gerous excesses.  Like  slaves,  incapacitated  for  the  care  of  themselves  by  the 
habits  of  a  long-protracted  bondage  and  subjection  to  a  master's  will,  a  sudden 
emancipation  might  be  injurious. 

**  The  author  is  aware  that  the  imputation  of  Jesuitism  to  this  and  some  other 
associations  of  a  kindred  class,  is  a  suggestion  which  ought  not  to  be  conveyed 
without  good  reasons.  He  does  not,  however,  pretend,  that  it  is  a  spirit  of  so 
heinous  a  character  as  that  which  actuated  the  school  which  gave  birth  to  this 
name,  in  the  height  of  its  atrocities.  He  only  means  to  intimate  what  he  con- 
scientiously believes,  that  associations  originally  organized  among  us  under  the 
motives  of  a  commendable  reforming  spirit,  have  since  discovered,  in  the  height 
of  their  influence,  that  the  public  mind  is  susceptible  of  being  subjected  and 
swayed  to  almost  any  extent  by  institutions  of  this  kind,  artfully  and  skilfully 
managed ;  that  the  love  of  power  has  found  a  place  with  the  spirit  of  doing 
good,  and  corrupted  it;  that  conscience  has  not  always  and  alone  been  con- 
sulted in  the  projects  of  these  societies,  but  rather,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the 
means  of  acquiring  influence ;  that  the  extravagance  of  new  doctrines  and  false 
theories  has  detracted  alike  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  these  institutions, 
and  tempted  their  leaders  into  unwarrantable  experiments;  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects,  they  have  found  it  convenient  and  advantageous  to  adopt 
and  practise  the  arts  of  political  combinations;  that  they  have  employed 
unworthy  and  bad  means  for  good  ends;  that  religious  sectirism  has  been 
admitted  to  an  improper  influence,  and  extensively  shaped  their  measures  and 
controlled  their  operations;  and  that  these  and  other  faults  have  so  vitiated 
^esQ  societies  as  to  leave  them  deeply  leavened  with  the  appropriate  spirit  of 
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Jesuitism,  so  &r  as  tke  character  of  the  age  and  the  state  of  society  will 
admit." 

Now,  there  is  some  truth  and  marrow  in  these  remarks,  although  they  may 
be  efaaiged  with  overstatement;  and,  mutatis  mutandit,  exceptis  eicipiendis^ 
ibeir  truth  is  applicable  to  other  than  Temperance  Societies.  With  respect  to 
these  themselves,  we  must  regret — and,  alas,  wAerehave  weno^  reason  to  regret 
the  same  misfortune  ? — that  a  good  cause  is  injured  by  the  rashnes3  and  extra- 
Tagance  of  its  supporters.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  some  of  the  assertions  of 
tbe  Tee-  TotaUen  in  England  have  been  almost  as  preposterous  as  their  name ; 
Dor  is  it  a  valid  defence  to  argue  that  Tte-Totallism  is,  nevertheless,  better  than 
dnuikeoness.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  certain  hot  and  misguided,  though 
well-inlentioned  men,  most  intemperate  in  the  prosecution  of  temperance,  may, 
in  the  end,  not  merely  bring  ridicule  on  the  sacred  cause  of  sobriety,  but  may 
advance  beyond,  and  even  against,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible;  and, 
without  accusing  the  Saviour  in  so  many  words,  like  tliem  of  old,  of  being 
glutioDoas  and  a  wine-bibber,  may  lead  to  the  inference  tliat  he  did  an  injuri- 
ous and  unjustifiable  tiling,  when  he  performed  his  first  miracle  of  turning 
vater  into  wine  at  a  marriage-feast  Nay,  what  can  be  said — how  can  the  true 
ibterests  either  of  religion  or  temperance  be  consulted,  when  it  b  made  to  fol- 
low, as  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  premises,  that  it  is  impioper,  if  not 
po&itiTely  sinfiil,  to  use  even  a  little  wine  at  the  Communion  Table,  in  the 
^ministration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  Yet,  let  our  readers 
cbserre,  what  is  stated  by  clergymen  and  professors  in  America,  themselves 
advocates  of  almost  total  abstinence^  while  they  reprobate,  by  an  appropriate 
appellation,  **  this  *  go-a-hea^  system,  no  matter  how  last  and  how  fiir."  Thus, 

**  Dr.  Reese  said,  in  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution : — '  There 
IS  no  species  of  ultraism  more  to  be  deplored,  or  more  treacherous  and  falla- 
cioQi,  than  that  which  maintains  that  the  taking  of  any  quantity  of  alcohol, 
however  diluted  or  compounded,  is  malum  in  se — is  necessarily  and  in  all 
arcumstances  amoral  offence;  especially  when  this  doctrine  is  looked  at  in 
connexion  with  moral  science.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  that  Temper- 
ance Societies  should  attempt  to  exercise  prerogatives  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  I  conceive  that  this  Convention  is  wholly  unauthorized  to  give  any 
decision  on  such  questions.  They  are  questions  in  moral  science,  and  do  not 
pertain  to  us.  We  are  not  here  to  pass  resolutions  of  denunciation,  and  send 
them  forth  as  so  many  Popish  bulls,  or  ecclesiastical  anathemas  denouncing 

oar  fellow-men — men  as  upright  and  as  conscientious  as  ourselves It 

has  here  been  distinctly  avowed,  that  the  taking  of  one  drop  of  alcohol  in  any 
form,  b  not  only  taking  so  much  poison,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  sin.  And  then 
we  were  entertained  with  a  sapient  comment  on  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour; 
and  it  was  asked,  with  airs  of  triumph,  whether  it  could  be  possible  that  Jesus 
Christ  e^er  consecrated  such  a  substance  as  alcohol  to  be  the  memorial  of  his 
death?    And  the  allusion  was  carried  fully  out,  and  a  blow  openly  struck  at 

the  use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper Should  this  Convention  suffer  the 

resolutions  that  have  already  been  passed  to  go  out  to  the  world,  and  take  no 
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stefM  to  avoid  their  being  misundentood  [or  rather,  rightly  understood] 

then,  sir,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  will  be  constrained,  by  their  duty  to  God  and  their  regard  for  his  laws,  to 
abandon  you,  and  to  raise  their  roice  against  what  they  believe  to  be  a  perni- 
cious heresy,  reflecting  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  tending  to  subvert  his  ordinances." 
— pp.  255,  256. 
llie  Rev.  Professor  Potter,  too,  declared. "  If  a  roan  holds  all  use  of  wine  in  our 
own  houses  to  be  morally  wrong,  because  wine  is  a  poison,  then  he  holds  that 
any  use  of  wine  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  must  be  morally  wrong,  because  it  is 
as  poisonous  there  as  any  where  else.  And  tiie  man  who  takes  one  drop  of 
wine  from  God's  table,  goes  so  far  towards  poisoning  himself;  that  is,  he  vio- 
lates the  law  of  God  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  obeys  the  last  injunctii »n  of  his 
Saviour.  He  cannot  keep  Christ's  dying  command  without  violating  a  pri- 
mary law  of  his  being ;  and  so  the  veiy  article  which  Jesus  Christ  selected  and 
consecrated  as  the  perpetual  symbol  in  his  Church  of  the  blessings  of  salvation, 
was  an  article  which  contained  poison !  The  Son  of  God  selected,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  his  own  shed  blood,  and  gave  to  be  received  and  drunk  by  his  disciples — 
poison  r' — p.  259. 

Such  discussions,  in  themselves,  have  something  painful  and  distressing  to  a 
Christian  mind. 


Sermons  on  Restitution,  S^-c.  by  the  Rev.  Freidrich  StrausSf  D.D,      Translated 
from  the  German,  hy  Miss  Lee,     London,     Wertheim.    Steley, 

We  hardly  know  in  what  place  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  this  little  work ;  but 
we  may  state  here,  that,  looking  at  these  Sermons,  apart  from  the  otlier  labours  of 
Dr.  Strauss,  we  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  powerful  and  impressive,  though 
sometimes  strange  to  our  English  ears;  popular  and  practical,  rather  than  spe- 
culative or  philosophical ;  and,  while  containing  little  or  nothing  of  abstract  or 
doctrinal  theology,  speaking  with  skill  and  effect  to  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  a  miscellaneous  congregation. 


Sevebal  works  have,  as  usual,  arrived  too  late.  As  to  one  of  them,  we  can 
only  re-state  our  objection  to  recommend  auy  Congregational  Ilymn-Book, 
which  has  not,  at  Uatt,  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Memoir 
of  "  Luther  and  his  Times,**  by  Mr.  Riddle,  is  the  production  of  a  diligent  and 
learned  student,  and  exhibits  a  striking  portrait  of  a  man,  who,  by  the  force 
of  his  talents  and  the  energy  of  his  character— to  put  all  other  circumstances 
for  the  moment  aside — has  exerted  a  vast  and  almost  unrivalled  influence  in 
the  Christian  world.  We  forbear  to  say  more  at  present :  because,  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Lutheranism  and  Church-of-EDglandism,  it  may  be  deemed  de- 
sirable hereafter  to  advert. 
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Ait.  I.— The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  George  fVhitefield, 
M.A.      By  Robert  Philip.     lioDdon  :  Virtue,  1837.    8vo. 

Ve  are  told  by  Mr.  Philip,  in  his  preface,  that  the  time  is  not 
T€t  comCy  for  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, it  is  fast  approaching;  and  that,  consequently,  his  mass 
of  facts  will  soon  be  turned  to  good  account,  by  himself,  or  by 
some  one  else.  In  the  course  of  his  work,  however,  the  author 
suggests  that  the  collection  of  facts  will  never  be  complete,  until 
there  shall  appear  an  American,  as  well  as  an  English  biography, 
of  this  extraordinary  man :  America  having  been  one  of  the  grand 
disenKUories  from  which  the  phenomena  of  the  erratic  luminary 
might  be  most  distinctly  seen,  and  most  accurately  examined. 

NoWj  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life,  we 
kve  to  remark  that  the  phrase  is  one  which  conveys  to  us  little 
bat  bazy  and  indistinct  conceptions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  writer  has  here  identified,  in  his  own  mind,  the  mighty  itinerant 
himself  with  the  cause  of  which  he  was  so  striking  a  represen- 
tative ;  and  that,  by  the  philosophy  of  Whitefield's  life,  he  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  profound  and  masterly  disquisition 
into  the  concentration  of  those  nebulous  elements,  which  had  long 
been  floating  abroad  in  the  firmament  of  our  Reformation  ;  and 
which,  gradually  gathering  substance,  appeared  at  last  in  the  por- 
tentous forms  of  Wesley,  and  of  Wbitefield.  We  collect  some- 
thing like  this,  from  a  sort  of  promise,  held  out  by  Mr.  Philip, 
that  if  ''  the  honest  Catholicity  of  his  present  work  should  com- 
"  mend  it,  it  may  be  followed  by  Annals  and  Illustrations  of 
*^  Evangelical  Preaching,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  to 
"  the  close  of  the  present  century."  In  other  words — unless  we 
greatly  misapprehend  him — the  author  proposes  to  himself  the 
honour  of  achieving  that  high  philosophy,  which  is  to  solve  all  the 
phenomena,  not  only  of  the  life  and  character  of  Whitefield,  but 
of  those  complex  movements  and  workings  which  had  their  cou- 
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summation,  in  his  appearance,  and  in  that  of  his  marvellous  col- 
league in  the  process  of  religious  agitation. 

If  such  be,  in  truth,  bis  ambition,  be  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  have  before  him  a  task  worthy  of  the  very  loftiest  powers :  a 
task,  which  demands  the  amplest  range  of  reading,  the  deepest 
resources  of  thought,  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
the  most  dispassionate  judgment,  and  the  calmest  and  most  cha- 
ritable temper.  He  will  have  to  sound  the  deep  things  of  that 
spirit,  which  had  long  been  brooding  over  the  abyss  of  super- 
stition and  corruption,  till  the  fountains  were  broken  up,  and 
the  deluge  went  over  many  a  fair  province  of  Christendom,  and 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  overwhelm  temple,  and  tower,  and  pio-> 
nacle,  in  one  wide-wasting  desolation.  And  then  he  will  have  to 
watch  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  and  the  gradual  re-appearance 
of  many  a  lofty  fabric,  which  had  massive  strength  and  solidity 
enough  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  that  inundation.  He 
will  have  to  point,  with  exultation,  to  the  wrecks  and  fragments 
of  those  perishable  works  of  human  hands,  which  had  growu  up 
about  the  walls  of  the  city  of  God,  and  had  disfigured  it,  and  made 
it  almost  a  spectacle  of  scorn  to  men  and  angels.  And,  alas !  "  if 
*'  there  be  nature  in  him,"  he  will  look,  with  ruth  and  pity,  oa  the 
yawning  and  deadly  breaches,  which,  here  and  there,  have  been 
made  in  the  fortresses  of  Zion,  by  the  blind  and  indiscriminate 
rage  of  the  great  convulsion.  If  these  be  the  views  with  which 
he,  or  any  other  man,  shall  approach  this  grand  and  sacred  work, 
then  may  that  man  righteously  win  for  himself  the  praise  and 
honour  of  true  Christian  philosophy.  But  if,  on  the  contraiy,  his 
eye  shall  wander  over  the  scene  of  strife  and  confusion,  only  to 
feed  itself  with  the  spectacle  of  destruction, — ^if  the  chiefest  of 
his  joy  shall  be,  to  behold  the  wild  licence  of  human  opinion 
rising  upon  the  ruins  of  Pontifical  supremacy, — ^if,  in  short,  his 
love  for  the  Reformation  shall  be  found  to  involve  a  mortal  hatred 
for  almost  every  thing  which  was  known  to  exist  before  the  Re« 
formation, — then,  doubtless,  he  may  achieve  a  name  to  be  wise, 
among  them  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  live,  but  in  the  midst  of 
unceasing  change  and  instability.  But,  as  certainly,  he  will  deceive 
himself  in  the  hope  of  building  up  the  immortal  fame  of  a  pAf* 
losovher, 

Por  ourselves,  we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  our  poor  philo- 
sophy is  confounded  and  overborne  by  the  bewildering  rush  of 
strange  events,  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  great  moral 
revolution  of  the  l6th  century.  That  this  revolution  has  wrought 
most  mightily  for  good,  it  would  be  ungrateful — nay,  it  would 
be  sinful — to  deny.  And  yet,  we  can  scarcely  question  that  a 
costly,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  truly  awful  price,  has  been  exacted 
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for  the  benefits  bestowed.  The  crisis  appears  to  have  well  nigh 
shaken  to  pieces  the  unity  and  the  compactness  which  we  of  the 
Anglican  school  have  been  in  the  habits  of  contemplating  as  one 
majestic  attribute  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  And  this  is  a 
spectacle  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  look  upon,  with- 
out emotions  of  dismay  and  amazement  To  us,  the  Scriptures 
of  truth, — as  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  the  earliest  history  of 
oor  faith, — present  the  one  and  indivisible  community  of  Chris« 
tiausi  under  one  unvarying  rule  and  discipline,  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment for  displaying  to  the  world  the  manifold  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  God.  And  yet,  the  season  of  the  Church's  deliverance  from 
tyranny  and  imposture,  appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  season 
for  lettiog  loose  upon  Christendom  a  spirit  of  almost  universal 
diionion  and  anarchy.  Then  it  was  that  the  evil  power  of  schism 
began  to  sow  the  wind ;  and  fearful  is  the  harvest  which,  at  this 
bour,  we  are  left  to  gather  in !  It  would  be  a  task  too  mighty 
for  our  limits, — perhaps  too  mighty  for  our  strength, — to  trace 
the  causes  which,  by  a  long  and  labyrinthine  process,  have  brought 
on  a  state  of  things  apparently  so  much  at  variance  with  the  de- 
clared counsels  of  God.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  our  melan- 
choly aearchings  of  heart,  it  best  becomes  us  to  derive  from  the 
mournful  history  such  lessons  of  submission  and  of  faith,  as  may 
keep  us  stedfost  and  unmoveable  in  the  midst  of  these  mysterious 
and  perplexing  dispensations.  And,  one  consideration  there  is, 
which  furnishes  abundant  cause,  at  once  for  humiliation,  and  for 
comfort;  namely,  that  albeit  we  are  forbidden  to  deal  loosely  or 
QDfaithfully  with  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  yet  the  Lord  is 
b?  no  means  tied  and  bound  to  the  ordinances  which  He  hath. 
Himself,  proclaimed.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  saddening  thing  to  behold 
the  Church  of  this  land,  at  any  time,  so  languid  in  zeal, — so  muti- 
lated in  authority,  and  power,  and  resources, — so  overwhelmed 
by  the  influx  of  a  population  which  had  rapidly  outgrown  her 
strength, — as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  the  discharge  of  her  sacred 
responsibilities.  And  yet,  we  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  some- 
thing like  this  was  the  actual  condition  of  our  Church,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  And,  herein  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  humiliation,  deep  and  sore.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  really  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Lord's  pleasure  to 
raise  up  good  out  of  the  fierce  and  lowering  evil  of  the  times — to 
cause  the  spirit  of  schism  itself  to  arise  and  drive  away  the  spirit 
of  slomber  which  had  long  been  descending  upon  the  Church-— 
to  drain  off,  by  two  mighty  channels,  the  waters  of  strife  which 
were  flooding  the  wilderness  and  the  morass  that  lay  beyond 
her  means  aind  opportunities  of  cultivation, — and  to  send  forth 
^  torrents  with  a  cleansing  and  healthful  effect  into  the  midst  of 
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the  foul  impurities  which  had  been  there  accumulating  for  many 
a  generation.  And,  if  this  were  so,  we,  doubtless,  should  have 
reason  for  thankfulness  and  comfort.  It  would,  indeed,  be  little 
less  than  madness  in  us  to  declare  it  an  indifferent  matter  whether 
God's  ark  be  handled  by  them  who  hold  his  express  commissioD, 
or  by  them  who  deem  any  such  commission  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubtful  disputation,  or,  perhaps,  little  better  than  a  nullity. 
But,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  God's  will,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
inscrutable  sovereignty,  in  any  degree  to  own  and  prosper  minis- 
trations, wilfully  undertaken,  and  irregularly  conducted, — ^it  would 
surely  be  to  fight  against  God,  if  we  were  to  close  our  eyes  to 
whatever  good  those  ministrations  might  accomplish.  It  would 
rather  befit  us,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  to  search  into  the  causes 
of  displeasure,  which  had  given  over  to  another  a  part  of  the 
honour  and  reward  ordained  for  a  true,  a  faithful,  and  a  laborious 
Church.  And  this  train  of  reflection  and  of  feeling  might  pow- 
erfully impress  upon  us  a  sense  of  our  own  personal  unwor- 
thiness,  without  abating  one  jot  of  our  confidence  in  the  high  and 
righteous  claims  of  that  Apostolic  ministry,  to  which  our  clergy 
have  been  called. 

At  all  events,  we  vastly  prefer  this  sort  of  cautious  and  cha- 
ritable philosophy,  to  the  temper  which  vents  itself  in  loud  and 
railing  accusations  against  the  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  of  the 
age,  whenever  an  impetuous  zeal  **  shoots  madly  from  its  sphere/' 
into  some  wild  and  eccentric  trajectory  of  its  own.  We  would  do 
nothing  to  sanction  or  encourage  such  perilous  deviations  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  legitimate  course  of  action.  But  if 
God  sees  fit  to  allow  such  violations  of  order, — ^if  at  any  time  the 
tide  of  circumstances  should  run  so  furiously  as  to  overflow 
both  dyke  and  channel,— our  wisdom  surely  is  to  acquiesce  in 
these  indications  of  His  Providence ;  and  gratefully  to  recognize 
whatever  symptoms  of  fertility  the  deluge  may  have  left  behind  it. 
And, — with  this  general  exposition  of  our  views  and  feeling^s, — 
we  proceed  at  once  to  the  biography  of  George  Whitefieldj  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Mr.  Philip,  as  he  assures  us,  chiefly  from  the 
pen  of  Whitefield  himself. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  parents  of  this  truly  wonderful  man 
kept  the  Bell  Inn  at  Gloucester,  where  he  was  bom  in  December^ 
1714;  a  circumstance  which,  he  tells  us,  strongly  excited  him,  in 
after  life,  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  who  was  bom  in 
the  manger  of  a  common  hostelry.  Like  many  other  men  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  he  declares  that  the. stirrings  of  comiption  maai~ 
fested  themselves  early  in  his  heart.  Instruction  he  hated.  Lying, 
filthy  talking,  and  foolish  jesting,  he  was  egregiously  addicted  to» 
even  when  very  young.    Stealing  from  his  mother  he  thought  no 
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theft  at  allf  and  made  no  scruple  of  taking  money  from  her  pockets 
before  she  was  up.  Plays,  cards,  and  romances  were  his  heart's 
delight  In  short,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  sins  and 
offences  of  his  younger  days.  The  young  man  in  the  Gospel 
might  declare  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth 
tip:  bat,  for  his  part,  he  confesses  that,  from  his  youth  he  had 
broken  them  all ;  so  that,  if  he  traced  himself  from  his  cradle  to 
his  manhood,  he  could  see  nothing  in  himself,  but  a  fitness  to  be 
damned.  Such,  however,  was  the  free  grace  of  God  towards  him, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  workings  of  corruption,  he  could  recollect, 
very  early,  certain  movings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 
Of  this,  he  gives  one  very  curious  instance.  When  certain  persons 
diverted  themselves  with  teasing  him,  he  immediately  retired  to 
bis  room ;  and,  kneeling  down,  with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the 
116th  psalm.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  118th  psalm  is, 
throagh  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  sternly  imprecatory.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  angry  boy  believed  himself  divinely 
moved  to  assuage  his  irritated  feelings,  by  a  vindictive  application 
of  sacred  language.  Surely,  he  can  have  known  but  little  what 
spirit  he  was  of,  when  he  launched  at  the  heads  of  his  vexatious 
ukI  teasing  comrades  the  thunders  of  the  awful  text, — they  kept 
ne  in  on  every  side ;  they  compassed  me  about  like  bees  ;  they  are 
([uenched  as  t/ie  fire  ofthorus ;  but,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
I  will  destroy  them  ! 

At  this  time,  Whitefield  was  only  ten  years  old.  But,  even  at 
this  early  period,  he  was  always  fond  of  enacting  the  clergyman ; 
aod  frequently  used  to  imitate  the  clerical  function  in  reading 
prayers.  See.  He,  nevertheless,  remained  still  much  addicted  to 
pet^  thefts ;  but  he  silenced  or  bribed  his  conscience  by  giving 
part  of  his  plunder  to  the  poor,  and  by  fixing  upon  books  of  de- 
votion as  objects  of  his  larcenous  propensities, — for  which,  how* 
ever,  he  assures  us  that  he  afterwards  restored  fourfold.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  at  a  school  called  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt,  in  Gloucester.  And  here  his  powers  of  elocution,  and 
streogth  of  memory,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  make 
speeches  before  the  corporation,  at  their  annual  visitation.  And 
here,  too,  his  taste  for  theatrical  compositions  and  amusements 
acquired  additional  keenness.  It  was  not  till  he  went  to  college 
that  he  was  suddenly  extricated  from  the  snares  of  this  sinful 
folly.  God,  upon  a  fast-day,  was  pleased  to  convince  him. 
Taking  up  a  play,  to  read  a  passage  to  a  friend,  God  struck  his 
heart  with  such  power,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down  again. 

At  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  mother's  circumstances  being 
much  on  the  decline,  he  began  occasionally  to  assist  her  in  the  oc- 
copations  of  the  public-house;  till,  at  length,  he  put  on  his  blue 
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apron,***  washed  mops, — cleaned  rooms, — and  became,iD  one  word, 
the  professed  and  common  drawer  of  the  Bell  Inn,  for  nearlj  a  year 
and  a  half.  From  this  sordid  and  miserable  servitude,  however,  be 
at  last  withdrew  himself,  and  went  on  a  visit  to  his  elder  brother,  at 
Bristol,  where  he  remained  for  two  months.  This,  it  appears, 
was  a  season  of  perpetual  conflict  between  internal  convictions, 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world.  He  read  Thomas  a  Kempis.  He 
frequented  the  Lord's  House.  But,  being  without  stated  and 
needful  employment,  Satan  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  tempt 
and  buffet  him.  Much  of  his  time  was  still  passed  in  reading 
plays,  and  sauntering  about.  He  became  solicitous  to  adorn  his 
body,  but  altogether  careless  of  beautifying  his  soul.  Soon  after 
this,  he  got  acquainted  with  a  set  of  debauched,  abandoned,  and 
atheistical  youths, — took  pleasure  in  their  lewd  conversation,— 
affected  to  look  rakish, — and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as  infa- 
mous as  the  rest  of  them.  If  he  went  to  public  service,  it  was 
only  to  make  sport  and  walk  about.  God,  however,  stopped 
him,  when  running  on  in  a  full  career  of  vice,  by  giving  him  an 
unconquerable  disgust  for  the  habits  and  practices  of  his  com- 
panions. This  was  followed  by  serious  symptoms  of  reforma- 
tion. He  read  Drelincourt  "  upon  Death,' — went  to  public 
worship  twice  a-day, — and  diligently  studied  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment; but,  nevertheless,  remained  unconvinced  of  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  cards  and  plays.  At  last,  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  to  see  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  was  afraid  to  meet  him. 
The  impression  made  by  this  dream  was,  doubtless,  much 
strengthened  by  the  exclamation  of  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  he 
told  it, — "  George,  this  i$  a  call  from  God.**  Thenceforward  he 
grew  more  serious :  but  yet,  hypocrisy  crept  into  every  action; 
and,  as  he  once  affected  to  look  rakish,  so  now,  he  strove  to  look 
more  grave  than  he  really  was.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  strivings  between  flesh  and  spirit,  he  was  seized  with  an 
unaccountable  but  deep  impression,  that  he  should  speedily  be- 
come a  preacher. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  the  assistance  of  some  kind  friends, 
he  was  entered,  as  a  servitor,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
And  this  event  affords  to  Mr.  Philip  an  opportunity  of  writing 
many  bitter  things,  relative  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Univer- 
sity, at  that  period ;  which,  as  our  object  is  not  controversy,  we 
deem  it  best  to  pass  over  with  transient  notice.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Wesleys,  and  their  associates,  fare  but 
little  better,  in  his  hands,  than  the  men  of  '*  robes  and  forms." 
"  For  any  relief" — he  says — "  which  the  consciences  of  the 
"  Wesleyans  seem  to  have  obtained  from  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
**  God,  and  the  free  salvation  proclaimed  in  virtue  of  it,  the  Gos- 
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"pel  might  have  been  altogetber  untrue,  or  unknown.  So 
''groeslj  ignorant  vrere  the  whole  band,  at  one  time. — ^They 
"  were  monkt  in  almost  every  thing  but  the  name.^  Whitefield, 
bowefer,  being  then  in  a  state  of  spiritual  immaturity,  felt  his 
heart  yearn  towards  the  lilethodists.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Wesley,  who  put  into  his  hands  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man."  And  if — says  his  bio- 
gnipber — he  had  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  that  book,  his  foot 
might  soon  have  stood  upon  the  rock  of  ages.  But,  unhappily, 
Whitefield  was  not  left  to  follow  his  own  convictions.  Charles 
Wesley,  as  Mr.  Philip  assures  us,  being  ignorant  of  God^s  righte- 
otunesf,  and  going  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness,  inter- 
fered with  the  young  convert,  and  inoculated  him  with  the  virus 
of  legality  and  quietism.  His  introduction  to  this  school  proved 
well  nigh  fatal  to  his  life  and  reason.  It  drove  him  to  a  course 
of  the  most  savage  austerities.  He  wore  woollen  gloves,  a 
patched  gown^  and  dirty  shoes.  In  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  carried  into  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  during  his  temp- 
tatioD,  he  passed  several  hours  of  a  stormy  night  in  Christ  Church 
Walk,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  flat  on  his  face.  The  se- 
feritj  of  his  fasts  was  perfectly  appalling.  Except  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays^  he  took  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  and  sage-tea, 
without  sug^r;  and  he  walked  out  in  the  cold  until  part  of  one  of 
his  hands  l»ecame  quite  black.  And,  in  these  practices  he  per- 
sisted, till  he  was  scarcely  able  to  creep  up  stairs.  In  the  mean 
while,  his  principal  study  was  Castanza's  "  Spiritual  Combat ;'' 
and,  as  it  ^ould  appear,  with  Satan  himself  for  its  interpreter ! 
When  Castanza  said  talk  but  little,  Satan  said  talk  not  at  alL 
When  Castanza  advised  waiting  upon  God,  Satan  told  him  he 
must  leave  all  forms,  and  utterly  abstain  from  lifting  up  his  voice 
in  prayer.  His  tutor  concluded  that  he  must  be  really  mad :  but, 
nevertheless,  was  the  only  person  about  him  who  treated  him  with 
real  benignity  and  wisdom.  Charles  Wesley  sent  him  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  John  Wesley  referred  him  to  the  sovereign  balm  of 
quietism.  His  tutor  lent  him  books,  gave  him  money,  furnished 
him  with  a  physician,  and  behaved  to  him,  in  all  respects,  like  a 
father. 

But  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  now  at  hand.  The  remem- 
braoce  of  his  sins  began  to  assail  him  so  furiously,  that  it  drove 
him  from  Castanza  and  A  Kempis  direct  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
throne  of  grace.  While  thus  engaged  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations,  he  discovered  the 
true  grounds  of  a  sinner's  hope  and  justification.  Tlie  testimony 
of  God  concerning  his  Son,  became  power  unto  salvation.  He 
immediately  felt  delivered  from  his  burden.     The  spirit  of  heavi- 
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ness  was  taken  from  him.  Such  was  his  joy,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  singing  psalms,  wherever  he  might  be.  The  days  of  his 
mourning  were  ended ;  and  the  day-star  arose  in  his  heart.  And 
thus  was  Whitefield  rescued — as  his  biographer  phrases  it— 
''  from  the  malignant  snares  of  the  devil  ;*'  in  other  words,  from 
the  Methodism  of  the  Wesleyans,  *'  whose  virtues" — he  tells  us— 
''  at  that  time,  ranked  no  higher  than  the  same  virtues  in  Ma- 
"  hommedans  and  Hindoos ;  and  amounted  to  no  more  at  Ox- 
"  ford,  than  they  would  at  Mecca  or  Benares.^  "  If" — continues 
Mr.  Philip — "  the  same  number  of  Wahabees  had  been  about 
Whitefield,  inculcating  their  simplified  Islamism,  who  would 
have  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  it,  any  usefulness  ?  Both  would 
'^  have  been  arraigned,  as  diverting  him  from  the  Gospel  of 
''  Christ :  nor  would  the  sincerity  of  the  Wahabees,  or  the  self- 
''  denying  character  of  their  habits,  have  shielded  either  from 
"  severe  reprehension.'* 

Leaving  the  Wesleyans  and  Mr.  Philip  to  settle  with  each 
other,  touching  this  rather  unceremonious  denunciation,  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  narrative.     Being  now  thoroughly  enlightened  as  to 
the  necessity  of  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  faith  only, 
he,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  read  to  some  poor  people  twice  or 
thrice  a  week — to  attend  little  religious  societies — and  to  visit 
one  or  two  sick  persons  every  day.     He  was,  further,  strength- 
ened to  give  a  public  testimony  of  his  repentance,  as  to  the  abomi- 
nation of  his   theatrical   propensities.      For,  hearing   that  the 
strollers  were  come  into  the  town— (he  was  then  at  Gloucester)— 
he  was  stirred  up  to  an  assault  upon  their  craft ;  which  he  con- 
ducted in  the  form  of  a  series  of  attacks  in  the  newspaper.    The 
thunder  which  he  used,  was  Law's  Treatise  on  the  ''  Absolute 
"  Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments;"    which   the   printer 
consented  to  launch  forUi,  in  separate  and  successive  explosions, 
for  six  weeks  together.     By  this  time,  his  friends  became  cla- 
morous for  his  ordination.     Whitefield,  however,  was  vehemently 
reluctant.     With  strong  crying  and  tears,  he  frequently  prayed, — 
Lord,  I  am  a  youth  of  uncircumcised  lips.     Lord,  send  me  not 
into  thy  vineyard  yet."     But,  at  length,  after  much  internal  con- 
flict, and  some  external  difficulties,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  fight 
against  God;  and,  on  the  20th  June,  1736,  he  was  ordained  at 
Gloucester,  by  Bishop  Benson,  being  then  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.     And  thus  it  was,  that  this  wandering  star,  which 
was  destined  to  fix   the  gaze  of  European  and   Transatlantic 
Christendom,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  seen  to  issue  forth 
from  the  serene  and  peaceful  sanctuary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Whitefield  did  not,  afterwards,  look 
back  with  much  complacency  upon  this  commencement  of  his 
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mijiistry.  "  It  is  not  generally  known" — says  Mr,  Philip — 
*'  that;  although  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  ordination  vows,  his 
''  views  of  episcopal  ordination  underwent  such  a  change,  that  he 
'^  declared  to  Ralph  £rskine,  of  his  own  accord, — /  knew  no 
"  other  TDay,  then  ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  that  waif  again,/or  a 
"  thousand  worlds  *'  From  which  we  may  collect  that,  if  White- 
field  kept  his  ordination  vows  in  mind,  he  did  so  with  much  the 
same  feeling  that  a  man  remembers  a  promise  which  he  is  re- 
solved not  to  fulfil.  His  canonical  engagements  were  a  yoke 
which  he  was  unable  to  endure ;  but>  from  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  forcibly  to  withdraw  his  neck,  without  a  certain  un- 
comfortable sense  of  excoriation. 

No  sooner  was  Whitefield  iu  orders,  than  his  passion  for  a  lo- 
comotive  and   missionary  course  of  enterprize  was  irresistibly 
called  forth,  by  a  cry  for  help  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Letters  were  received,  about  that  time,  from  the  Wesleys,  then 
in  Georgia.     Their  description  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
American  colonies  awakened  a  fire  within  his  bones,  which  would 
not  suffer  him  to  rest.     He  had  various  opportunities  of  clerical 
occupation.     But,  the  moment  the  voice  from  Georgia  reached 
bis  ears,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Philip,  ''  Oxford  had  no 
"  magnet,  Hampshire  no  charms,  the  metropolis  no  fascination 
'*  for  the  young  evangelist."    That  Whitefield  did  not  go  forth  as 
aa  intruder  upon  the  sphere  of  the  Wesleys,  appears,  pretty 
clearly,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Wesley; 
— ''  only  Mr.  Delamotte  is  with  me,  until  God  shall  stir  up  the 
"  hearts  of  his  servants  to  come  over  and  help  us.     What  if  thou 
"  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield  ?     Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall 
''  have  ?     Food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;  a  house  to  lay 
"  your  head  in,  such  as  your  Lord  had  not ;  and  a  crown  of  glory 
"  that  fadeth  not  away.'*    A  more  intelligible  invitation  than  this, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine :  and  "  the  heart  of  Whitefield 
"  leaped   within  him,  and,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  the  call."    In 
vain  did  his  aged  mother  weep.     In  vain  did  his  officious  friends 
talk  of  the  *^  pretty  preferment'*  he  might  have,  if  he  would  stay 
at  borne.     He  was  fortified  in  his  resolution  by  his  own  prayers ; 
and,  moreover,  by  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  who  expressed  his 
entire  confidence  that  God  would  enable  him  to  do  much  good 
abroad. 

It  was  now  that  the  prodigious  powers  of  Whitefield,  as  a 
preacher,  began  to  manifest  themselves.  His  farewell  sermons 
at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  operated  with  a  sort  of  electrical  force. 
Churches  were  filled  on  week-days  as  they  used  tobeou  Sundays; 
and,  on  Sundays,  they  were  so  thronged,  that  numbers  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  want  of  room.    '^  The  word  was  sharper  than 
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a  two-edged  sword.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  made  its 
.  way^  like  lightning,  into  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,**  In 
fact,  let  the  peculiar  doctrine  have  been  what  it  might,  there  was, 
in  these  addresses,  an  intensity  of  spirit,  an  affectionate  urgency 
of  appeal,  which  must  have  wrought,. at  that  time,  with  much  of 
the  influence  of  novelty ;  and,  when  combined  with  Whitefield's 
transcendent  powers  of  utterance  and  delivery,  were,  of  themselves, 
sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  tumultuous  agitation  which 
ensued.  It  was  seldom,  for  instance,  in  those  days,  that  congre- 
gations were  seized  upon,  and  drawn  upwards,  by  words  like 
these :  '^  Come,  come,  my  guilty  brethren.  I  beseech  you,  for 
"  your  immortal  souls'  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  come  to  Christ. 
**  Methinks  I  could  speak  till  midnight  unto  you.  I  am  full  of 
**  love  towards  you.  Would  you  have  nie  go,  and  tell  my  Mas- 
^*  ter,  that  you  will  not  come,  and  that  I  have  spent  my  strength 
"  in  vain?  I  cannot  bear  to  carry  such  a  message  to  him!  I 
**  would  not,  indeed  I  would  not,  be  a  swift  witness  against  yoa, 
''  at  the  great  day  of  account.  But,  if  you  will  refuse  these  gra- 
"  cious  invitations,  I  must  do  it !"  This  was  a  tremendous,  and 
yet  a  most  heart-moving  strain,  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
was,  himself,  but  dust  and  ashes, — from  one,  too,  who  as  yet  was 
but  a  mere  youth.  The  people  must  have  imagined,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  they  saw  before  them  a  heavenly  messenger  of  wrath, 
or  love,  who  felt  secure  as  to  his  own  doom,  and  was  solicitoas 
only  for  theirs. 

Previously  to  his  embarkation,  Whitefield  passed  some  time  in 
London.  His  ministry  there  began  at  the  Tow^r.  He  '^  ful- 
mined  o'er  the  arsenal."  And  God,  he  says,  was  pleased  to 
give  him  favour  amongst  its  inhabitants.  Religious  friends, 
from  various  '*  parts  of  the  town,  attended  the  word ;  and  several 
^  young  men,  on  the  Lord's  day,  under  serious  impressions,  came 
"  to  converse  with  him  on  the  new  birth."  At  this  time,  however, 
Whitefield  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  London  as  a 
principal  sphere  of  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Philip  ex- 
presses it,  the  metropolis  then  was  to  him  merely  the  way  to 
America.  He  sought  no  engagements,  and  volunteered  no  ser- 
vices. But  his  fame  had  travelled  before  him.  He  was  beset  by 
solicitations  to  preach,  especially  when  religious  or  charitable 
funds  stood  in  need  of  reinforcement ;  and  the  moral  effect,  as 
usual,  was  prodigious ;  and,  what  perhaps  was  equally  gratifying 
to  stewards  and  trustees,  the  collections  were  wholly  unprece- 
dented. But  popularity  soon  brought  opposition  in  its  train. 
A  report  was  spread  that  the  Bishop  of  jLondon  intended  to 
silence  him  on  a  complaint  of  the  clergy.  What  the  Bishop 
might  have  done  had  Whitefield,  at  that  time,  commenced  bb 
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career  of  what  Mr.  Philip  calls  his  "  splendid  irregularitieSi''  it 
would  be  otterlj  useless  to  coDJectore.  As  it  waS|  when  it  was 
ondentood  that  Georgia  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  missionary 
Isboors,  his  lordship  made  no  objection  to  that  destination  of 
himselfj  and  gave  him  "a  satisfactory  answer;''  upon  which  he 
took  his  leave.  During  the  interval  before  his  departure,  in 
spite  of  all  resistance,  he  found  abundance  of  pulpits  open  to 
hiffl ;  and  "  at  length,*'  he  tells  us,  *'  having  preached  in  a  good 
**  part  of  the  London  churches,  collected  \QGOl.  for  the  charity 
''  schools,  and  got  300/.  for  the  poor  in  Georgia,  I  left  London 
'<  00  December  28th,  1737«  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  my  age ; 
"^  and  went,  in  the  strength  of  God,  as  a  poor  pilgrim  on  board 
•*  the  Whitaker." 

And  well,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  the  ''  poor  pilgrim"  perform 
his  part  daring  the  passage.  The  voyage  was  perilous  and  dis- 
tiessittg.  And,  throughout  it,  Whitefield  was  the  minister  of 
comfort  to  die  sufferers.  When  the  sea  was  rough,  he  went  from 
kuDinock  to  hammock  among  the  sea-sick,  **  administering  sage 
"  tea  and  good  advice."  When  many  of  the  soldiers  on  board 
were  taken  ill,  Whitefield  became  the  nurse  of  his  **  red-coated 
"  parishioners,"  as  he  called  them.  During  the  prevalence  of  a 
fe?er  he  crawled  between  decks,  to  administer  medicine  and  cor- 
dials to  die  sailors.  That  bis  attention  to  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  his  fellow  voyagers  was  eaually  unwearied,  is  obvious  from  the 
result  of  his  ministrations.  When  first  he  went  on  board  he  was 
treated  as  an  impostor,  and,  in  order  to  mark  the  contempt  in 
whidi  he  was  held,  the  vessel  was  turned  into  a  gambling-house, 
daring  the  first  Sabbath ;  but,  before  the  voyage  was  ended,  the 
ihip  was  as  orderly  as  a  church.  The  drum  summoned  to  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers.  Cards,  and  profane  books  were  thrown 
orerboard  in  exchange  for  religious  books.  The  soldiers  began 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  the  children  to  repeat  their  prayers 
regularly.  His  farewell  sermon  to  his  ''  red-coated  and  blue* 
"  jac^ted  parishioners"  was  heard  with  *'  floods  of  tears ;"  and 
the  passage  to  Georgia  was,  in  after  years,  looked  back  upon  by 
Whitefield  as  one  of  the  brightest  intervals  of  his  life. 

Early  in  May,  Whitefield  reached  America;  where^  in  spite  of 
Wesley's  formidable  sof /i/lcgfuni,  (dissuading  him  from  the  voyage, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  the  counsel  of  God  that  he  should  return  to 
London,)  he  passed  some  months  in  labaun  of  love,  which  met 
with  the  most  gladdening  encouragement,  and  so  attached  him 
to  his  "  little  foreign  cure,"  that  he  could  cheerfully  have  re- 
mained among  them.  It  was,  however,  needfnl  that  he  should 
return  to  London,  in  order  to  receive  priest's  orders,  and,  more- 
o?ar,  to  collect  contributions  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  an  Orphan  House  in  the  colony.  And  here  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  launched  forth  upon  the  ocean  of  his  ''  splendid 
irregularities" — his  brave  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
order, — the  illustrious  reproach  (xoAAiroy  oyeiSo;),  as  he  deemed  it, 
of  his  whole  future  life.  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  any 
abstract  of  a  tale  which  has  been  often  and  copiously  told  before. 
The  materials  are  so  various  and  abundant  as  to  defy  abridge- 
ment. We  must,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  desultory 
remarks  as  are  peculiarly  suggested  by  the  narrative  now  before 
us. 

The  impetuous  and  incessant  movements  of  Whitefield's  life 
appear,  throughout,  to  have  been  governed  by  a  marvellous  simpli- 
city of  purpose.  He  organized  no  system.  He  was  little  soli- 
citous to  collect  and  discipline  a  band  of  auxiliaries  and  followers. 
He  went  forth  on  an  almost  solitary  career  of  errant  spiritual 
chivalry.  He  saw  before  him  a  frightful  mass  of  vice,  brutality, 
and  ungodliness ;  and  he  sallied  out  upon  a  warfare  against  it, 
with  the  might  of  his  own  single  arm ;  that  arm,  as  he  profoundly 
believed,  being  nerved  for  the  conflict  by  the  might  of  the  living 
God.  He  entered  into  no  historical  or  philosophical  specula- 
tions, relative  to  the  process  by  which  all  the  evil  he  beheld  bad 
been  heaped  up.  He  cast  forward  no  looks  of  anxious  foresight 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  The  past  was  beyond  human 
power.  The  future  might  be  fitly  trusted  to  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  The  present  was  his  sphere,  not  only  of  action, 
but  of  thought.  The  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  time  perpetu- 
ally stared  him  in  tlie  face ;  and  he  resolved  to  grapple  with  the 
monsters.  This,  with  him,  was  the  one  thing  needful.  His 
heart  was  tender  and  benevolent.  His  temperament  was  full  of 
fire.  He  became  gradually  conscious  of  a  commanding  influence 
over  assembled  multitudes.  And,  thus  accomplished,  he  was 
prepared  for  an  assault  upon  the  gates  of  hell  itself.  His  own 
deliverance  was,  in  his  judgment,  little  less  than  a  stupendous 
miracle.  We  have  seen  that  he  could  discern,  in  his  own  nature, 
nothing  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned ;  and  yet  he  found  himself, 
almost  on  a  sudden,  in  possession  of  the  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding. He  has  repeatedly  afllirmed  that,  by  natural  con- 
stitution, he  was  an  abject  coward ;  and  yet,  in  the  cause  of  God, 
he  felt  himself,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  quite  saturated  with 
courage ;  thoroughly  instinct  with  the  fortitude  which  bids  de- 
fiance to  the  embattled  hosts  of  darkness.  Why  then,  should  not 
the  same  Potentate,  who  had  plucked  the  sinner  from  the  burning, 
and  ordained  strength  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  timid  as 
a  child — why  should  not  He  convert  the  reed  s/iaken  by  the  wind 
into  a  mighty  weapon,  keener  than  a  two-edged  sword?    The 
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mercies  he  had  experienced  himselfy  he  was  impatient  to  see  ex- 
tended to  others ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  to  be  honoured  as  the 
channel  of  that  communication.  Freely  he  had  received,  and 
fineely  he  was  resolved  to  give.  This  was  the  overpowering  im- 
polie  which  seems  to  have  sent  him  forth  to  the  streets  and  lanes, 
to  the  highways  and  the  hedges ;  and,  to  him,  that  impulse  was 
as  a  call  from  heaven.  In  comparison  with  this,  what  were  the 
aothonty,  the  discipline,  the  canons  of  a  church  ?  Or  what  was 
the  glory  of  being  immortalized  as  the  founder  of  a  sect?  His 
was  a  roving  commission  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls ;  a 
work  which  spurns  at  the  thought  of  parties,  or  monopolies.  In 
his  own  estimation,  he  was  the  truest  of  all  Catholics:  for  his  am- 
bition to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,  knew  no  limits,  save 
those  of  the  habitable  world.  And,  in  this  spirit  it  was,  that  he 
passed  his  life  in  compassing  both  sea  and  land. 

That  this  vnts  the  general  tenor  of  his  feelings  and  his  medita- 
tions appears  clearly  enough  from  his  conference  at  Edinburgh 
with  die  Associate  Presbytery  of  Seceders,  in  1741 ;  of  which  he 
himself  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  account.  These  men,  we 
are  told,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  Whitefield  all  to 
themselves.  They  even  refused  to  hear  him  preach,  unless  he 
would  agree  to  join,  exclusively,  with  them,  in  furtherance  of 
their  views,  they  were  for  proceeding  to  set  him  right  about  the  mat- 
ter of  church  government,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
He  replied,  that  they  might  save  themselves  that  trouble;  for  he 
had  no  scruples  about  the  matter ;  and  as  for  preaching  about  the 
Solemn  Lieague  and  Covenant,  it  formed  no  part  of  his  plan. 
When  they  reminded  him  that  be  was  born  and  bred  in  England, 
which  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  government,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject in  debate ; — he  said,  that  he  had  never  made  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  the  object  of  his  study,  being  too  busy 
about  matters  which  he  judged  to  be  of  far  greater  importance. 
In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  every  pin  of  the  Tabernacle  is  precious. 
The  effect  of  this  allegation  upon  the  mind  of  Whitefield  was  like 
that  of  the  thistle-down  against  the  tempest.  He  said  that,  in 
every  building,  there  were  outside  and  inside  workmen ;  that  the 
latter,  at  present,  was  his  province  ;  that  if  they  thought  them- 
selves called  to  the  former,  they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way, 
and  he  should  proceed  in  his.  He  then  asked  them,  seriously, 
what  they  would  have  him  do  i  The  answer  was,  that  he  was  not 
desired  to  subscribe  immediately  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  but  to  preach  only  for  them,  till  he  had  further  light ; 
and  the  reason  given  for  this  demand  was,  that  *'  they  were  the 
"  Lord's  people.''    The  reply  of  Whitefield  to  this  opens  a  dis- 
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tinct  apocaljpse  of  his  mind.  He  asked  whether  there  were  no 
other  Lord's  people  but  themselves  i  and,  supposing  all  others 
were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly  had  more  need  to  be 
preached  to ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  the  more  determined  to  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  and  that  if  the  Pope  himself 
would  lend  him  his  pulpit,  he  would  gladly  proclaim  the  right- 
eousness of  Jesus  Christ  therein.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was  an  open  breach  with  the  Associate  Presbytery;  and  the 
triumphant  admission  of  Whitefield  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Kirk. 
For  the  triumph,  however,  he  cared  nothing.  *'  He  forgot  equally/' 
says  Mr*  Philip,  **  the  joy  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  mortification  of 
"  the  Chapel,  in  seeking  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross.  While 
**  Churchmen  were  pluming  themselves  upon  their  gain,  and  Se- 
"  ceders  trying  to  despise  their  loss,  he  was  singing,  with  Paul^ 
'' '  Now,  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  caiueth  us  to  triumph 
''  in  Christ,  and  maheth  manifest ,  by  us,  the  saioour  of  his  know-' 
'*  le^e,  in  every  place.* " 

It  IS  manifest  that  at  this  time,  if  the  conference  had  been  with 
a  synod  of  Church  of  England  divines,  instead  of  a  company  of 
Scottish  schismatics,  he  would  have  been  ready  with  replies  ana- 
logous to  the  above,  if  pressed  with  his  extravagant  departures 
from  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
was  an  inside  workman  ;  and,  therefore,  far  beyond  the  censure  or 
controul  of  men  who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  guarding  and  up- 
holding the  outside  of  the  building.  It  is  true  that  he  took  his 
orders  from  the  Church ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  continued  for  a 
time  to  profess  his  adherence  to  her  communion.  In  token  of 
this  fidelity,  he  once  went  to  St.  Paul's  with  the  Fetter  Lane 
Society,  to  receive  the  sacrament.  But  this  was,  not  very  un- 
reasonably, regarded  as  a  strange  sort  of  adherence,  when  he  went 
from  St.  PauFs  to  Moor  Fields  and  Kennington  Common,  and 
preached  to  30,000  people !  There  is  little  doubt,  we  appre- 
hend, that  Whitefield's  allegiance  to  the  Church  might  have  re- 
mained unshaken  and  unimpaired  to  the  last,  provided  the  Church 
would,  or  could,  have  done  for  him,  what  the  Popes  did  for  the 
itinerant  and  mendicant  fraternities.  Had  she  invested  him  with 
an  exemption  from  episcopal  controul,  and  an  unlimited  licence 
to  intrude  into  the  miuistnes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  a  pri« 
vilege  to  pray  and  preach  when  and  where  he  would,  in  church  or 
chapel,  in  house,  or  bam,  or  open  field,  he  would,  probably,  have 
been  as  fiiithfully  devoted  to  tne  Establishment,  as  the  begging 
orders  were  to  the  Vatican.  He  would  then  have  combing  the 
advantages  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  with  those  of  an  almost  un- 
bounded liberty  of  action.  It  is  obvious,  for  manpr  reasons,  that 
the  Church  could  allow  him  no  such  amplitude  of  discretion.    For 
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although  her  discipline  has  fallen  into  feebleness  and  desuetude^ 
io  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  her  to  assert  her  own  authority,  yet 
it  would  be  strangCtindeedy  if  she  were  to  proclaim  her  own  rules 
tad  ordinances  a  nullity,  whenever  a  fiery  spirit  in  her  commu- 
oion  flugfat  become  impatient  of  canonicid  restraint.  She  might 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  visit  an  extravagant  and  irregular 
oinifter  like  Whitefield  with  any  effectual  interdict  And  yet  it 
ii  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  should  set  much  value  on  his 
professions  of  adherence.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  easy 
eDoogfa  for  Whitefield  to  proclaim  himself  an  adherent  to  the 
Church,  and  to  appeal  to  his  readiness  to  preach,  or  pray,  or 
conununicate,  in  any  of  her  consecrated  fabrics.  But,  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  when  once  he  had  rushed  headlong  into  his  career  of 
magnificent  eccentricity,  all  canonical  obligations  became,  to  him, 
as  tow  when  it  toucheth  the  fire.  He  was,  then,  an  adherent 
of  the  Church,  much  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  an  adherent 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  which  might  be  content  to  receive 
him  among  them,  whenever  he  chose  to  come.  His  allegiance, 
ia  ^t,  amounted  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  mere  occasional 
oooformity. 

His  notions  of  fidelity  to  the  Church  may  be  duly  estimated 
from  the  following  circumstance.  At  one  of  the  associations  in 
Wales,  a  motion  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  Whitefield,  for 
an  open  separation  from  the  Establishment.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly disturbed  and  grieved  at  the  proposal ;  which  he  denounced 
u  the  work  of  "  a  few  contracted  spirits."  By  far  the  greater 
part,  however,  combined  with  him  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Both  he  and  they  thought  it  better  to  go  on  as  usual: 
and  why? — not  because  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
had  more  powerful  or  righteous  claims,  than  any  other  religious 
society,  to  their  obedience  and  attachment;  but,  simply,  ''be- 
cause they  all  enjoyed  such  great  liberty^  under  the  mild  and 
paternal  government  of  his  majesty."  And  what  was  the  defini- 
tion of  Hoeriy,  propounded  by  him  at  this  very  association  F — even 
'*  the  pririle^e  of  ranging  up  and  down,  preaching  repentance  to 
^  those  multitudes  who  come  neither  to  church  nor  meeting ;  but 
**  who  are  led  from  curiosity  to  follow  us  into  the  fields."  The 
truth  is  honestly  stated  by  Mr.  Philip :  Whitefield  had  no  fixed 
or  definite  notions  respecting  Church  government,  or  Episcopal 
authority.  He  was  for  it,  or  against  it,  just  as  he  conceived  it  to 
be  for,  or  against,  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  country.  He 
thought  highly  of  Episcopal  power,  when  it  aided  faithful  preach- 
ing; and  meanly  when  it  hindered  the  Gospel.  If  a  bishop  did 
gmi,  or  allowed  good  to  be  done,  Whitefield  venerated  him  and 
his  office  too  \  but  be  despised  both,  whenever  they  were  hostile 
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to  truth  or  zeal.  ''  And,  I  have  no  objection  to  add/'  says  the 
biographer, "  that  he  despised  both,  whenever  thej  were  hostile  to 
his  own  sentiments  or  measures."  He  was,  in  fact,  his  own  pope : 
at  once  the  servant  of  servants,  and  the  supreme  and  infallible 
judge.  He  very  much  resembled  a  political  philosopher,  who 
should,  by  turns,  stand  forth  as  the  friend,  or  the  enemy,  of 
monarchical  or  democratic  institutions,  just  as  he  might  happen 
to  contemplate  the  good  or  evil  workings  of  either  of  those  re- 
spective schemes  of  government. 

The  course  of  thought,  by  which  he  fortified  himself  in  bis 
glorious  liberty,  will  be  best  learned  from  his  own  words. 
*'  There  are" — be  said,  in  one  of  his  sermons — ''  but  two  sorts 
"  of  people.  Christ  does  not  say.  Are  you  an  Independent,  a 
*'  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian,  or,  are  you  a  Church-of-£ngland  man  ? 
''  The  Lord  divides  the  world  into  sheep  and  goats."  Well — 
but,  neither  does  Christ  say,  are  you  a  Trinitarian,  or  an  Arian, 
or  a  Sabellian,  or  a  Nestorian,  or  a  Socinian,  or  an  Humanita- 
rian ?  And  yet,  it  would  hardly  have  been  contended  by  White- 
field,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  profound  indifference  to  which  of  the 
above  divisions  the  hearer  might  belong.  But  logical  discern- 
ment, or  acute  critical  faculties,  must  not,  assuredly,  be  reckoned 
among  the  excellences  of  this  zealous  and  single-hearted  man. 
Had  he  been  so  gifted  and  so  accomplished,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  discern  the  extreme  danger  of  pressing  too  closely  the 
language  employed  by  our  Lord,  in  shadowing  forth  the  general 
doctrine  of  final  retribution.  For,  if  we  are  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  letter  of  that  awful  representation,  the  result  must  inevita- 
bly be,  that,  in  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  no  other 
criterion  whatever  will  be  applied,  but  the  performance,  or  the 
neglect,  of  beneficent  and  charitable  offices. 

The  progress  by  which  Whitefield  arrived  at  the  full  licence  of 
his  privilege,  as  an  out-door  preacher,  seems  to  have  been,  like 
all  his  other  proceedings,  extremely  artless  and  simple.  He 
preaches  in  a  church.  The  place  is  crammed  to  suffocation. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  are  thronging  the  church-yard,  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  the  bread  of  life.  Why  then  should 
the  Word  be  imprisoned  within  stone  walls  ?  Why  should  it  not 
have  free  course,  and  be  glorified,  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven? 
This  point  being  settled,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find 
abundant  warrant  for  this  grand  and  noble  scale  of  operations. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  was  a  most  sublime  and 
glorious  instance  of  field-preaching ;  for,  there,  the  Preacher  had 
a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding- 
board  ;  and,  when  his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  he  sent 
his  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges.  ''  Besides" — said 
Whitefield — *'  I  always  find  that  I  have  more  power  in  the  open 
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air;  z  proof  to  me,  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  way  of  preach- 
ing."  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  '*  rotten  privilege  and  custom" 
of  ecclesiastical  regulation  could  stand,  for  an  instant,  before 
reaK>nings  and  emotions  such  as  these.     And  hence  the  astonish- 
ing exhibitions  of  Moorfields,  Kennington  Common,  Blackheath, 
&c.  &c.  Sec.      John  Wesley,  more  orderly  and  cautious,  for  a 
time  was  repelled  and  astounded  by  the  somewhat  dithyrambic 
audacity  of  his  fellow-labourer.     But  he  soon  caught  the  infec- 
tion: and  thus,  all  Methodism  was  rocked  and  cradled  in  the 
whirlwind  of  field-preaching.     The  tempest,  however,  has  now 
pretty  well  gone  down:    and  Methodism,  adult  and   mature, 
pursues  a  course  almost  as  steady,  and  as  regular,  as  the  national 
hierarchy  itself. 

Wbitefield  was,  now,  in  the  condition   described  by  Bishop 
Gibson,  in  a  letter  to  Watts, — **  From  the  time  that  men  imagine 
"  themselves  singled  out  by  God  for  extraordinary  purposes,  and, 
"  in  consequence  of  that,  to  be  guided  by  extraordmary  impulses 
*'  and  operations,  all  human  advice^* — he  might  have  added,  all 
human  restraint — ^*  is  lost  upon  them."     It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  all  these  symptoms  of  schismatical  contumacy,  and 
somewhat  fanatical  impetuosity,   would  have    strongly   recom- 
mended Wbitefield  to  the  Dissenters,  and  have  brought  about 
something  like  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  them. 
But  it  happened  otherwise.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubled  whether  Wbitefield  was,  at  any  time,  very  solicitous 
for  a  coalition  with  any  other  sect  or  party,     tie  was,  evidently, 
better  satisfied  to  move  in  a  path  of  his  own,  than  to  circulate 
round  any  common  centre,  merely  as  one  body  in  a  planetary 
sjstem.     And,  secondly,  it  would  appear  that  the  Dissenting 
communities  were,  at  that  time,  but  ill-disposed  for  any  cordial 
approximation  towards  the  portentous  wanderer.    **  The  fact  is,*' 
—says  Mr.  Philip, — *'  that  the  Dissenters,  of  those  times,  were, 
"  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  great  sticklers  for  order  as  the 
*'  bishops.     Field-preaching  w  as  as  alarming  to  the  Board  as  to 
"  the  Bench*       The  Primate  would  as  soon  have  quitted  his 
"  throne,  as  a  leading  Nonconformist  his  desk,  to  preach  from  a 
"  horse-block,  or  a  table,  in  the  open  air.    Indeed,  aggression  was 
''  no  part  of  the  character  of  Dissent,  in  those  days.     No  wou- 
"der!     Dissenters  had  been  so  long  persecuted,  even  in  their 
''  secluded  and  obscure  chapels,  that  they  were  glad  to  sit  still 
"ooder  their  vine  and  their  fig-tree;  thankful  for  their  own 
''  safety,  and  neither  daring,  nor  dreaming,  to  go  into  the  high- 
"  ways  or  hedges.        It  was   Methodism   that  made   Dissent 
'^  ^(^essive  upon  the  strongholds  of  Satan.     Indeed,  until  the 
''  chief  of  them  were  carried  by  storm  by  Wbitefield  and  Wesley, 
KO.  XLVI. — APR.  1838.  u 
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**  Dissenters  must  have  dreaded  all  co-operation  with  Methodism, 
''  as  perilous  to  their  own  peace  and  safety/'  This  is  Mr. 
Philip's  version  of  the  matter :  and,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  it 
to  be,  substantially,  just.  The  toleration  which  the  Noncon- 
formists then  enjoyed  must  have  left  them  at  leisure  for  some- 
thing like  temperate  reflexion  on  the  history  of  the  preceding 
century,  darkened  as  it  was  by  the  mischiefs,  "  great  and  sore/' 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  society  by  the  spirit  which  had 
wrought  in  tlie  children  of  disobedience.  A  hurricane  had,  then^ 
swept  over  the  land,  which  had  brought  desolation  in  its  train: 
and,  surely,  it  was  natural  enough  that  a  retrospect  of  those 
^'  heavy  times  "  should  produce,  in  reasonable  men,  some  unwil- 
lingness to  assist  in,  once  more,  untying  the  winds,  which  might 
chance,  not  only  to  fight  against  the  churches,  but,  eventually, 
to  disturb  and  endanger  the  conventicles,  and  to  bring  back  the 
days  of  national  confusion  and  strife.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
biographer  positively  exults  in  the  shyness  of  the  Dissenters 
towards  the  new  and  dauntless  adventurer:  he  says, — ''they 
"  would  have  spoiled  him  by  their  orderliness"  And,  much  in 
the  same  spirit,  Ralph  Erskine  once  declared  to  Whitefield  that 
there  was  a  manifest  *'  beauty  in  the  providence  of  his  being  in 
"  communion  with  the  Church  of  England;  since,  otherwise, 
''  such  great  confluences,  from  among  them,  would  never  have 
'*  attended  on  his  ministry."  Leaving,  however,  all  these  vague 
speculations,  it  may  be  interesting,  now  that  the  strong  wind  and 
the  earthquake  have  subsided,  to  consider  the  result  of  this  great 
convulsion.  And  we  find  that,  of  all  the  religious  varieties  of 
the  present  day,  Methodism  is  the  least  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  anarchy — that  its  language,  for  the  most  part,  is  conservative 
and  loyal — that  it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  reverence  and  affection 
for  the  mother  from  which  it  sprung — and  that  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  worthies  have  been  unable  to  endure  the  imputation 
of  a  schismatic  revolt  from  ber  communion.  Dissent,  on  the 
contrary, — (we  grieve  to  say  it,  and  we  speak  it  with  a  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  many  a  splendid  exception,) — Dissent  ap- 
pears, of  late,  to  have  become  a  sort  of  "  Sanctuary  of  Romu- 
lus ;"  the  refuge  of  all  who  are  bitter  of  heart,  and  unstable  in 
faith ;  the  resort  of  every  passion  which  can  array  itself  against 
the  religious  or  civil  institutions  of  the  empire.  That  term  of 
recent  mintage,  *'  Political  Dissent,"  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  and 
most  melancholy  indication  of  the  present  revolutionary  tempera- 
ment of  the  Dissenting  body.  And  long  may  the  heart  of 
Methodism  be  sound  enough  to  say  to  this  monstrous  confede- 
racy. My  soult  come  not  thou  into  their  secret  t  to  their  assmrMy, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united. 
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Bat  to  return  to  Whitefield.  We  have  lately  met  with  a  very 
spirited  and  ingenious  little  publication,*  the  object  of  which  is 
to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  a  hearing,  and  a  reading,  age. 
The  hearing  age  is  that  in  which  the  passions  and  the  imagina* 
tioos  of  multitudes  are  swayed  and  wielded^  with  incredible 
potency,  by  the  recitations  of  the  rhapsodists,  or  the  lengthened 
exhibitions  of  the  drama,  or  the  overpowering  fnlminations  of  the 
ontor.  The  reading  age  succeeded,  when  books  begun  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  it  has  reached  its  full  ascendency  in  the  interval 
whidi  has  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  printing.  And  marveU 
loiis  indeed  is  the  revolution  which  this  course  of  things  has 
brooght  about*  The  tumult,  and  the  agitation,  and  the  enchant- 
ment, of  the  bearing  age  is  gone :  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  calm  literary  enjoyment,  or  of  sober  cautious  intellec* 
ioal  exercise,  much  more  refined,  it  is  true,  but  comparatively 
tame  and  spiritless.  Books,  and  pamphlets,  and  reported 
speeches,  now  do  the  work  which  formerly  was  done  by  the  fire 
of  epic  or  of  lyric  genius,  or  by  the  tempestuous  force  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence :  and  they  do  it  in  a  manner  almost  as  different, 
as  the  slow  and  artificial  process  of  mere  mortal  agency  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  action  of  that ''  thought-executing"  element  which 
bursts  forth  from  the  thunder-cloud.  So  marked  is  this  differ^ 
euce,  as  to  exhibit  human  society  under  aspects  essentially  dis- 
tmguished  from  each  other.  Now,  Whitefield  lived  in  a  reading 
age ;  but  it  was  the  singular  triumph  of  his  powers  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  serene  and  almost  stagnant  tranquillity  of  the  time, 
he  revived,  for  a  space,  die  stormy  wonders  of  the  hearing  age. 
Compare  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  thousands,  or  his  myriads,  with 
the  occupant  of  a  pulpit  surrounded  by  a  few  quiet  and,  alas! 
peffaaps,  languid  and  half-drowsy  hundreds, — and  the  contrast  is 
iostaady  before  us.  For,  although  a  modem  parochial  congre- 
gation is,  of  course,  a  hearing  congregation,  it  is  an  assembly 
well-nigh  destitute  of  the  mental  habits  of  a  hearing  age.  They 
come  to  listen  to  a  discourse  or  a  lecture ;  which  discourse  or 
lecture,  whatever  may  be  its  excellence,  generally  operates  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  written  or  printed  composition,  than  of  an 
address  directed  to  the  emotive  faculties  of  our  nature.  But 
Whitefield  was,  to  the  crowds  that  thronged  around  him,  much 
like  what  the  orator  of  classic  days  was  to  the  assembled  people. 
He  was  a  practised  and  consummate  artist;  and  we  say  not  this 
to  the  disparagement  of  his  sincerity  or  zeal.  With  him,  delivery 
was  the  first,  the  second »  and  the  third  excellence,  in  the  scale  of 
oratorical  perfection.     His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous.     His 

*  Mr.  Vaugban'b  Oration  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Dec.  1837. 
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articulation  was  faultless.  His  action  was  singularly  graceful 
and  impressive.  His  countenance  was  full  of  animation  and 
vivacity :  and  such  was  the  commanding  boldness  and  majesty  of 
his  demeanour,  that  it  was  somewhat  oddly,  but  yet  most 
strikingly,  described,  by  one  of  his  rustic  hearers,  who  said  that 
**  he  preached  like  a  lion."  His  labour  was  unwearied  in  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons,  and,  more  especially,  in  their  subse- 
quent improvement.  In  short,  he  was  transcendently  gifted  and 
accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  emotions,  and  im- 
pressing the  convictions,  which  come  by  hearing,  and  not  by  the 
slower  progress  of  studious  mental  application.  And — (inde- 
pendently of  his  spiritual  fervour  and  devotion) — that  individual 
must  have  been  a  marvellous  specimen  of  the  human  race,  who 
could  thus  recall,  in  these  prosaic  days,  an  image  of  the  times, 
when  the  voice  of  one  man  could  achieve  wonders  which,  to  us, 
sound  all  but  fabulous! 

Of  all  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  astonishing  powers,  none 
is  so  unexceptionable  and  conclusive  as  that  of  Franklin ;  for  the 
soul  of  Franklin  was  essentially  arithmetical  and  prosaic.  He 
was  a  cordial  despiser  of  eloquence  and  all  its  works.  And  yet 
he  himself  tells  us  that,  merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  he 
could  not  but  observe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Whitefield*s 
oratory  on  his  hearers,  and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected 
him,  notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring 
them  that  they  were,  naturally,  half  beasts  and  half  devik.  It  was 
wonderful,  he  adds,  to  see  the  change  made  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  reli- 
gion, it  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  was  growing  religious ;  so  that 
one  could  not  walk  through  the  town  of  an  evening  without  hear- 
ing psalms  sung  indifferent  families  of  every  street.  In  one  well- 
known  instance  the  great  philosopher  and  patriot  was,  himself,  com* 
pelled  to  "  own  the  soft  impeachment."  The  story,  we  believe, 
has  been  doubted.  But  it  is  distinctly  avouched  by  Franklin 
himself ;  and,  therefore,  all  scepticism  about  its  truth  is  manifestly 
unreasonable.  We  allude  to  the  occasion  when  Franklin  hap- 
pened to  attend  one  of  Whitefield's  sermons ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  perceiving  that  it  was  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection, 
he  armed  himself  with  a  dogged  resolution  to  give  nothing.  The 
contents  of  his  capacious  pouch  vi^ere  a  handful  of  copper  money, 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  The 
homily  proceeded.  The  philosopher  gradually  softened;  and 
the  copper  was  destined  to  the  collection  plate.  The  next 
strain  of  oratory  was  still  higher ;  and  by  it  the  preacher  made 
the  silver  his  own.    Then  came  the  finale,  which  was  absolutely 
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irresistible ;  and  the  five  golden  pistoles  were  added  to  the  spoil.* 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  Franklin  would  tell  this  tale  if  it  were 
false.  He  would  scarcely  invent  a  fiction  in  honour  of  Whitefield  ; 
for,  though  he  deemed  him  a  perfectly  honest  man,  yet  they  had 
00  religious  connexion.  Whitefield  used,  indeed*  sometimes  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  Franklin,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Theirs  was  a  mere 
cifil  friendship,  which  lasted  until  Whitefield's  death.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  will  show  the  terms  on  which  they  stood.  When 
Franklin,  on  one  occasion,  offered  Whitefield  the  accommodation 
of  bis  house,  be  replied  that  if  that  kind  offer  was  made  for 
Christ's  sake,  it  would  not  miss  of  its  reward.  Upon  which 
Pranklin  rejoined,  ''  Don't  let  me  be  mistaken ;  it  was  not  for 
"  Christ's  sake  but  your  sake :"  on  which  it  was  jocosely  re- 
marked by  an  acquaintance  of  both  parties,  that  Franklin  had 
contrived  to  fix  on  earth,  an  obligation,  which  the  saints  were 
sometimes  rather  too  apt  to  transfer  to  heaven.f 

The  testimony  of  Franklin  is  valuable  on  another  account; 
since  it  reduces  almost  to  the  certainty  of  calculation  what  must 
otherwise  have  appeared  next  to  incredible, — namely,  the  im- 
mense numbers  to  whom  Whitefield  was  able  to  make  himself 
distinctly  audible.  "  He  might  be  heard  and  understood," — 
says  Franklin — "  at  a  great  distance  ;  especially  as  his  auditories 
"  observed  the  most  perfect  silence.  He  preached  one  evening 
"  from  the  top  of  the  Court  House  steps  (at  Philadelphia),  which 
**  are  in  the  middle  of  Market  Street,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
''  Second  Street,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets 
''were  filled  with  hearers  to  a  considerable  distance.  Being 
"  amongst  the  hindmost  in  Market  Street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
"  learn  how  far  he  could  be  heard,  by  retiring  backwards  down 
''  the  street  towards  the  river ;  and  I  found  his  voice  distinct  till 
"  I  came  near  Front  Street,  where  some  noise  in  that  street  ob- 
"  scared  it.  Imagining,  then,  a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance 
"  should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  auditors,  to 
"  each  of  whom  I  allowed  two  square  feet,  I  computed  that  he  might 
"  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled 
"  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached  to  five 
"  and  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  history  of 
"  generals  haranguing  whole  armies ;  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
"  doubted.''^ 

We  cannot  forbear  from  repeating,  here,  another  very  interest- 
ing particular  in  Franklin's  notice  of  this  singular  man ;  because 

*  Franklin's  Mr m.  vol.  i.  p.  161,  &c.  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  l65. 

\  Ibid.  p.  165, 166. 
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it  shows  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  combine  with  the  affectionate 
fervency  of  a  messenger  from  God,  all  the  legitimate  and  most 
effective  artifices  of  a  great  master  of  oratory.  ^  By  hearing 
^  him  often" — Franklin  tells  us — *'  I  came  to  distinguish  easily 
^  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  had  been 
**  often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of 
^  the  latter  was  so  much  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that 
every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice^  was 
so  perfectly  well  turned  and  well  placed  that,  without  being  in- 
**  terested  in  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with 
the  discourse  ;  a  pleasure  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  re* 
ceived  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music."  Each  of  these  ser- 
mons, therefore,  was  not  merely  a  call  to  repentance,  or  an  exhor* 
tation  to  holiness  of  life,  or  a  display  of  the  glory  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  new  birth :  it  was,  also,  the  rehearsal  of  a  perform- 
ance to  be  afterwards  frequently  repeated  with  a  constant  accu- 
mulation of  power.  Now,  all  this  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  orators — the  great  masters  of  a  hearing  age, — and 
of  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  ambitious  of  emulating 
their  transcendent  excellence.  With  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
every  harangue  was  a  work  on  which  too  much  elaborate  prepa- 
ration could  not  possibly  be  lavished.  True  to  their  example. 
Lord  Brougham  transcribes,  ten  times  over,  the  peroration  to  bis 
celebrated  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  Queen.  And  Whitefield, 
— though,  probably,  without  wasting  a  thought  upon  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  or  any  of  their  followers,  and  prompted  solely 
by  his  own  consummate  genius  for  public  speaking, — converts 
each  successive  religious  ministration  into  a  profitable  exercise  of 
rhetoric  and  delivery. 

With  all  his  genius,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  Whitefield  was 
deficient  in  those  profound  and  capacious  mental  faculties  which 
go  to  the  composition  of  a  mighty  and  immortal  instructor  of  the 
human  race.  Of  this  deficiency  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Philip  has 
supplied  us  with  one  notable  instance.  At  Lewis  Town  in 
America,  he  found,  on  one  occasion,  a  dull,  languid,  and,  as  he 
calls  it,  an  *'  un-affected"  congregation.  Nevertheless,  the  next 
day,  he  made  the  politest  of  them  weep,  while  he  pictured  the 
trials  of  Abraham's  faith ;  a  favourite  and  efficient  sermon  with 
him.  But  he  adds — **  Alas !  when  I  came  to  turn  from  the  crea- 
''  ture  to  the  Creator,  and  to  talk  of  God's  love  in  sacrificing  his 
''  only  begotten  Son,  their  tears,  I  observed,  dried  up.  I  told 
"  them  of  it ;  and  could  not  but  hence  infer  the  dreadful  depra- 
*'  vity  of  human  nature,  that  we  can  weep  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
*'  martyr,  a  mere  man  like  ourselves.  But  when  are  we  affected 
'^  at  the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ?"    Now,  any 
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oue  who  might  be  conversant  with  the  deeper  philosophy  of 
hainan  nature  would^  undoubtedly,  have  paused  before  he  ven- 
tured to  ascribe  to  its  '*  dreadful  depravity*'  that  seeming  want  of 
sensibility  of  which  the  preacher  complains  with  so  much  tragic 
emphasis.  The  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  was  a  moving  subject, 
precisely  because  the  patriarch  was  "  a  mere  man  like  ourselves." 
The  scene  was  one  purely  of  human  sorrow.  It  came  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  parent  in  the  congregation ;  and  it  is  by  no 
iDeaos  wonderful  that*  in  the  hands  of  a  painter  like  Whitefield, 
it  should  stir  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  emotion.  But  there 
is,  in  **  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God/'  something  too  awful, 
too  sacred,  too  mysterious^  for  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Tears  are  no  fit  or  adequate  exponents  of  that  indescribable  pa- 
thos which  rushes  upon  the  soul,  when  we  think  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father.  The  subject  is  so  solemn^ 
so  overpowering,  so  bewildering — the  event  is  so  immeasur- 
ably distinct  from  every  other  martyrdom — the  sorrows  of  the 
Sod  of  Man  so  unlike  all  other  sorrow — that,  grief  and  compas- 
sion are  almost  swallowed  up  and  losti  in  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment, and  dread.  The  women,  indeed,  who  personally  witnessed 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  burst  forth  into  passionate  wailing  at 
the  spectacle.  But,  even  so,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if, — 
though  kindly  and  tenderly, — he  refused  their  sympathy.  fVeep 
not  for  me — lie  cried — 'ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man  so  constantly  engaged 
as  Whitefield  m  the  most  awful  concerns  of  futurity,  should  be 
very  accessible  to  the  passion  which,  of  all  others,  is  supposed  to 
rule  most  potently  the  course  of  this  present  life.  Accordingly, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  Whitefield  in  love.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  actually  do  find  Whitefield  in  search  of  a  wife :  and  never, 
surely,  did  any  human  being  enter  upon  that  search  less  like  a 
man  of  this  world.  The  two  following  letters, — which  are  in- 
serted as  among  the  most  precious  curiosities  in  the  whole  compass 
of  biography, — will  show  what  pains  the  great  missionary  thought 
|t  needful  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  be-* 
iQg  at  all  liable  to  the  infatuation  which  exercises  so  wide  and 
pernicious  a  predominance  over  the  human  race. 

"  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  On  board  the  Savannah,  bound  to  Phila- 

delphia from  Georgia,  April  4,  1740. 
"  My  dear  Friends, 
*'  I  find  by  experience,  that  a  mistress  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
doe  msDagement  of  my  increasing  family,  and  to  take  off  some  of  that 
care  which  at  present  lies  upon  me.     Besides,  I  shall  in  all  probability, 
at  my  next  return  from  Englandt  bring  more  women  with  me  -,  and  I 
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fmd,  unless  they  are  all  truly  gracious^  (or  indeed  if  tbey  are,)  without  a 
superior^  matters  cannot  be  carried  on  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  hath  been  therefore  much  impressed  upon  my  heart,  that  I 
should  marry,  in  order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  me  in  the  work  wbere- 
unto  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  hath  called  me.  This  comes  (like  Abrabam*s 
servant  to  Rebekah's  relations)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daugh- 
ter, Miss  £ ,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  ? 

If  so ;  whether  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  propose  mar- 
riage unto  her  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal.  For, 
I  bless  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that 
foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love.  I  write  only  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  alter  my  state ;  bat  your  denial 
will  fully  convince  me  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed 
by  God  for  me.  He  knows  my  heart  5  I  would  not  marry  but  for  him, 
and  in  him,  for  ten  thousand  worlds. — But  I  have  sometimes  thought 

Miss  £ would  be  my  helpmate ;  for  she  has  often  been  impressed 

on  my  heart.  I  should  think  myself  safer  in  your  family,  because  so 
many  of  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  consequently  would  be  more 
watchful  over  my  precious  and  immortal  soul.  After  strong  crying  and 
tears  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  direction,  and  after  unspeakable  troubles 
with  my  own  heart,  I  write  this.  Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  befote 
the  Lord ;  and  if  you  think  this  motion  to  be  of  him,  be  pleased  to  de- 
liver the  enclosed  to  your  daughter ; — if  not,  say  nothing,  only  let  me 
know  yon  disapprove  of  it,  and  that  shall  satisfy,  dear  Sir  and  Madam, 

'*  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 
^  "  G.  W." 

"  To  Miss  £ •  On  board  the  Savannah,  April  4,  \740. 

*'  Be  not  surprised  at  the  contents  of  this : — the  letter  sent  to  your 
honoured  father  and  mother  will  acquaint  you  with  the  reasons.  Do 
you  think  you  could  undergo  the  fatigues  that  must  necessarily  attend 
being  joined  to  one,  who  is  every  day  liable  to  be  called  out  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Can  you  bear  to  leave  your  father  and  kin- 
dred's house,  and  to  trust  on  him  (who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that 
call  upon  him)  for  your  own  and  children's  support,  supposing  it  should 
please  him  to  bless  you  with  any?  Can  you  bear  the  inclemencies  of 
the  air,  both  as  to  cold  and  heat,  in  a  foreign  climate  ?  Can  you,  when 
you  have  a  husband,  be  as  though  you  had  none,  and  willingly  part  with 
him,  even  for  a  long  season,  when  his  Lord  and  Master  shall  call  him 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  command  him  to  leave  you  behind  ?  If 
after  seeking  to  God  for  direction,  and  searching  your  heart,  you  can  say, 
'  I  can  do  all  those  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me,*  what  if  you 
and  I  were  joined  together  in  the  Lord,  and  you  came  with  me  at  my  return 
from  £ngland,  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  me  in  the  management  of  the  orphan- 
house  ?  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  divine  will  that  I  should 
alter  my  condition,  and  have  often  thought  you  were  the  person  appoint- 
ed for  me.  I  shall  still  wait  on  God  for  direction,  and  heartily  in- 
treat  him,  that  if  this  motion  be  not  of  him,  it  may  come  to  nought. — I 
write  thus  plainly,  because  I  trust  I  write  not  from  any  other  principles 
but  the  love  of  God, — I  shall  make  It  my  business  to  call  on  the  Ix>rd 
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Jesus,  and  would  advise  you  to  consult  both  bira  and  your  friends — for 
in  order  to  attain  a  blessing,  we  should  call  both  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  to  the  marriage. — I  much  like  the  manner  of  Isaac's  marrying 
with  Rebekab ;  and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed  well^  unless  both 
parties  concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  and  his  wife. — I  think  I 
can  call  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  witness,  that  I  desire 
'  to  take  you  my  sister  to  wife^  not  for  lust,  but  uprightly ;'  and  there- 
fore I  hope  he  will  mercifully  ordain,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will  we  should 
be  joined  together,  that  we  may  walk  as  Zachary  and  Elisabeth  did^  in 
all  the  ordi Dances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  I  make  no  great  profession 
to  you,  because  I  believe  you  think  me  sincere.  The  passionate  ex- 
pressions which  carnal  courtiers  use,  I  think  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
those  who  marry  in  the  Lord.  I  can  only  promise  by  the  help  of  God, 
'  to  keep  my  matrimonial  vow,  and  to  do  what  I  can  towards  helping 
you  forward  in  the  great  work  of  your  salvation.'  If  you  think  mar- 
riage will  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  denial.  I  would  not  be  a  snare  to  you  for  the  world.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  your  mind, — I  trust  I  love  you  only  for 
God,  and  desire  to  be  joined  to  you  only  by  his  command  and  for  his 
sake.     With  fear  and  much  trembling  I  write,  and  shall  patiently  tarry  the 

Lord's  leisure,  till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  you,  dear  Miss  E ,  to  send 

an  answer  to, 

**  Your  affectionate  brother,  friend, 

^'  and  servant  in  Christ, 

'*  G.  W." 

"  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  now," — says  Mr,  Philip — '*  that 
'*  these  epistles  defeated  their  own  wise  purpose,  by  their  unwise 
"  form/*     It   seems,   however,  that   Whitefield,  though  utterly 
estranged  from  amatory  weakness,  was  still  bent  upon  matrimony; 
and  that,  eventually,  he  succeeded.      The  fact  of  his  marriage  is 
abruptly  brought  to  our  notice,  not  in   the  form  of  historical 
statement,^but  in  the  way  of  indirect  allusion,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Xlth  chapter ;  which  begins  with  the  remark,  that  "  it  is  a 
"  misnomer  to  call  Whitefield's  conjugal  life,  domestic :  his  en- 
"gagements,  like  Wesley's,  being  incompatible  with  domestic 
'*  happiness — as  that  is  understood  by  domestic  men."     From 
the  sequel,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  that  his  elect  lady 
vas  a  widow,  of  the  name  of  James,  who,  although  once  gay, 
was  then  a  despised  follower  of  the  cross.     There  next  ensues 
some  doubtful  disputation  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion to  assist  him  in  sustaining  the  burden  of  his  mighty  and 
m^inifold  undertakings.     Mr.  Philip  laments  that  he  should  have 
sought  for  a  companion  in  the  ranks  of  widowhood ;  and  Cor- 
nelius Winter  affirmed  that  he  was  not  happy  in  his  wife,  and  that 
her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest.     It  is  evident,  however,  that 
his  matrimonial  adventure,  if  not  eminently  felicitous,  was  much 
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more  prosperous  than  that  of  Wesley ;  for,  otherwise,  he  would 
never  have  spoken  of  his  wife, — as  he  has  done  throughout  a  long 
series  of  letters, — in  the  language  of  kindness  and  esteem.  They 
were  married  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1741 ;  but,  before  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  the  bridegroom  was  electrifying  Bristol,  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  In  August,  1768,  Mrs.  Whitefield  died;  and 
Whitefield  himself  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  from  the  follow- 
ing text,  which,  as  Mr.  Philip  observes,  does  not  appear  as  if  it 
had  been  studiously  selected  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting 
her  memory  \—for^  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity ;  not 
willingluj,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  the  samCf  in 
hope.  The  issue  of  this  marriage- was  one  son,  which  was  taken 
f  rom  them  at  the  age  of  four  months.  There  is  something  most 
d  eeply  affecting  in  Whitefield's  own  narrative  of  this  melancbolj 
a  nd  trying  event* 

**  *  Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Last  night  I  was  called 
to  sacrifice  my  Isaac ;  I  mean,  to  bury  my  only  child  an<l  son,  about  foar 
months  old.  Many  things  occurred  to  make  me  believe  he  was  not  only 
to  be  continued  to  me,  but  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
Pleased  with  the  thought,  and  ambitious  of  having  a  son  of  my  own 
so  divinely  employed,  Satan  was  permitted  to  give  me  some  wrong  im- 
pressions, whereby,  as  I  now  find,  I  misapplied  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Upon  these  grounds  I  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  *  that  I 
should  have  a  son,  and  that  his  name  was  to  be  John.*  I  mentioned  the 
very  time  of  his  birth,  and  fondly  hoped  that  he  was  to  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  Every  thing  happened  according  to  the  predictions ; 
and  my  wife  having  had  several  narrow  escapes  while  pregnant,  especi- 
ally by  her  falling  from  a  high  horse,  and  my  driving  her  into  a  deep 
ditch  in  a  one-horse  chaise  a  little  before  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
and  from  which  we  received  little  or  no  hurt,  confirmed  me  in  my  ex- 
pectation, that  God  would  grant  me  my  heart's  desire.  I  would  observe 
to  you,  that  the  child  was  even  born  in  a  room  which  the  master  of  the 
house  had  prepared  as  a  prison  for  his  wife  for  coming  to  hear  me. 
With  joy  would  she  often  look  upon  the  bars,  and  staples,  and  chains 
which  were  fixed  in  order  to  keep  her  in.  About  a  week  after  his  birth 
I  publicly  baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the  company  of  thou- 
sands solemnly  gave  him  up  to  that  God  who  gave  him  to  me.  A 
hymn,  too,  fondly  composed  by  an  aged  widow,  as  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, was  sung,  and  all  went  away  big  with  hopes  of  the  child's  be- 
ing hereafter  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  God ;  but  how  soon  are 
all  their  fond,  and,  as  the  event  hath  proved,  their  ill-grounded  expecta- 
tions blasted  as  well  as  mine !  Housekeeping  being  expensive  in  Lon- 
don, I  thought  it  best  to  send  both  parent  and  child  to  Abergavenny^ 
where  my  wife  had  a  little  house  of  my  own,  the  furniture  of  which,  as 
I  thought  of  soon  embarking  for  Georgia,  I  bad  partly  sold,  and  partly 
given  away.  In  their  journey  thither,  they  stopped  at  Gloucester,  at  the 
Bell  Inn,  which  my  brother  now  keeps,  and  in  which  I  was  born.  There 
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my  bdofed  was  cut  off  with  a  stroke.  Upon  my  coming  here,  without 
koowing  what  had  happened,  I  inquired  concerning  the  welfare  of 
paient  aiid  child ;  and  hy  the  answer  found  that  the  flower  was  cut 
down.  I  immediately  called  all  to  join  in  prayer,  in  which  I  hlessed  the 
Fatber  of  mercies  for  giving  me  a  son,  continuing  it  to  me  so  long,  and 
taking  it  from  me  so  soon.  All  joined  in  desiring  that  I  would  decline 
preaching  till  the  child  was  huried  ;  hut  I  remember  a  saying  of  good 
Xfr.  Henry,  '  that  weeping  must  not  hinder  sowing/  and  therefore 
preached  twice  the  next  day,  and  also  the  day  following  ;  on  the  even- 
log  of  wbichj  just  as  I  was  closing  my  sermon  the  bell  struck  out  for  the 
fiioetaL  At  first,  I  must  acknowledge,  it  gave  nature  a  little  shake,  but 
looking  up  I  recovered  strength,  and  then  concluded  with  saying,  that 
this  text  oD  which  I  had  been  preaching,  namely,  '  All  things  worked 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,'  made  me  as  willing  to  go  out 
to  my  son's  funeral,  as  to  hear  of  his  birth.  Our  parting  from  him  was 
solemn.  We  kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  shed  many  tears,  but  I  hope 
tean  of  resignation  ;  and  then,  as  he  died  in  the  house  wherein  I  was 
born,  be  was  taken  and  laid  in  the  church  where  I  was  baptized,  first 
communicated,  and  first  preached.  All  this  you  may  easily  guess  threw 
me  into  very  solemn  and  deep  reflection,  and  I  hope  deep  humiliation ; 
but  I  was  comfcMted  from  that  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings,  where  is 
recorded  the  death  of  the  Shunam mite's  child,  which  the  prophet  said, 
'  the  Lord  had  hid  from  him ;'  and  the  woman's  answer  Hkevnae  to  die 

ed  when  be  asked,  <  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  bus- 
?  Is  it  wdQ  with  thy  child  V  And  she  answered,  *  It  is  toeil. 
This  gave  me  no  small  satisfaction.  I  immediately  preached  upon  the 
text  the  day  following  at  Gloucester,  and  then  hastened  up  to  London, 
preached  opon  the  same  there ;  and  though  disappointed  of  a  Irving 
iveacher  by  the  death  of  my  son,  yet  I  hope  what  happened  before  bis 
birth,  and  aince  at  his  death,  hath  taught  me  such  lessons,  as,  if  duly 
improved,  may  render  his  mistaken  parent  more  cautious,  more  sober- 
minded,  more  experienced  in  Satan's  devices,  and  consequently  more 
Qsefbi  in  his  future  labours  to  the  church  of  God.  Thus,  '  out  of  the 
eater  comes  forth  sweetness.'  Not  doubting  but  our  future  life  will  be 
oae  oontioued  explanation  of  this  hleued  riddk,  I  commend  myself  and 
you  to  the  unerring  guidance  of  God's  word  and  Spirit.'  *' — p.  275 — ^277* 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  particulars  in  the  history  of  Whitefield, 
there  is  none  which  will  appear  so  utterly  astounding,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  his  total  insensibility  to  that  foul  blot  in  Christian 
society,  the  institution  of  slavery.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  in 
1 738,  he  found  the  colony  in  a  very  languishing  condition ;  and 
the  most  desperate  feature  in  the  case  was,  that ''  the  people  were 
"  denied  the  use  of  rum  and  slaves  I  To  place  a  people  there, 
*'  on  such  a  footing,*' — he  said, — **  was  little  better  than  to  tie 
'^  their  legs,  and  bid  them  walk.  The  scheme  was  well-meant  at 
'^  home.  But,  as  too  many  years*  experience  evidently  proved,  it 
"  was  absolutely  impracticable  in  so  hot  a  country  abroad."     But 
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this  is  not  all.  When  once  the  Orphan  House  was  founded, 
Whitefield  became,  himself,  a  proprietor  of  slaves.  Mr.  Philip 
declares  that  he  has  seen  the  inventory,  in  Whitefield's  own  hand- 
writing, of  the  dead  and  live  stock  belonging  to  that  establishment : 
in  which  document,  carts,  cattle,  and  slaves,  are  described  and  valued 
with  equal  formality  and  nonchalance.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  found  a  college,  he 
urges  his  request  by  stating,  that  "  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
**  is  intended  speedily  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  large 
**  number  of  negroes."  And,  in  his  memorial  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing for  a  charter  to  the  intended  college,  he  pledges  himself  to 
give  up  his  trust,  and  to  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  negroes, 
goods,  and  chattels,  for  the  present  founding,  and  towards  the 
future  support,  of  a  college  to  be  called  Bethesda,  {the  Jffotue  of 
Mercy!)  He  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  labours  to  satisfy  his  Grace  that,  by  laying  out 
only  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  an  additional  number 
of  negroes,  the  income  of  the  college  would  be  easily  and  speedily 
augmented.  Well  may  his  biographer  exclaim,  Lord,  what  is 
man  !  But  the  instance  of  this  prodigious  inconsistency,  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  one.  It  is  well  known  that  John  Newton, 
for  some  considerable  time  after  he  became  an  awakened  roan, 
continued  to  sail  as  a  mariner  on  board  a  slave-ship ;  and  this, 
too,  without  much  molestation  from  the  upbraidings  of  his  con- 
science :  a  fact  still  more  amazing  than  even  the  apathy  of  White- 
field  ;  since  the  occupation  of  Newton  must  have  brought  him 
perpetually  into  close  contact  with  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the 
traffic,  and  of  the  middle  passage  across  the  sea.  But,  long 
familiarity  with  these  legalized  abominations,  had  blunted  his  per- 
ception of  their  infernal  atrocity  and  cruelty.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  , found  the  employment  disagreeable  enough.  But,  it  was 
his  vocation !  It  was  the  course  of  life  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him.  And,  if  it  were  wicked,  it  still  never  seems  to  have 
once  occurred  to  him  that  he,  a  mere  operative,  could  be  at  all 
responsible  for  its  wickedness.  Now,  happily,  all  this  must  ap- 
pear quite  incomprehensible  to  most  people,  at  this  present  time. 
A  pious  and  Christian  sailor  serving  on  board  a  slave-ship,  seems 
scarcely  more  conceivable  to  us,  than  a  serious  and  evangelical 
waiter,  at  a  gambling-house  or  a  brothel.  With  regard  to  White- 
field,  it  does  not  appear  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  ever 
awakened  to  the  infamy  and  horror  of  degrading  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  level  of  brutes.  In  this  respect,  the  preacher  of 
glory  to  God  and  good  will  towards  man,  was  scarcely  a  whit 
wiser  or  better  than  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  had  lived 
at  a  later  period,  doubtless  his  heart  and  voice  would  have  been 
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with  them,  vho  laboured,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  to 
lift  off  from  this  nation  the  load  of  that  stupendous  sin. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  present  work,  is 
the  32nd,  which  treats  of  "  Whiteiield's  Characteristics."     The 
biographer  has  here  brought  together,  from  various  quarters,  a 
multitude  of  particulars,  most  vividly  illustrative  of  the  man.     In 
the  course  of  this  chapter,  the  question  is  started,  whether  White- 
field  would  be  popular  now,  were  he  alive.     And  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Philip  is,  that  his  sermons  would  not,  at  this  day,  bring  to- 
gether their  thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands  ;  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  is,  now,  no  longer  a  novelty,  as  it  was 
then.     The  novelty  of  the  doctrine  will  scarcely  be  denied ;  and 
this  may,  doubtless,  have  been  one  most  powerful  source  of  fas- 
cination and  attraction.     Whether  it  was  a  legitimate  source,  is 
another  question.     Novelty,  it  must  surely  be  allowed,  is,  at  the 
best,  but  a  very  questionable  recommendation  to  any  scheme  of 
Christian  doctrine.    There  have  been  times,  and  those  among  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  theological  itmo" 
vation  would  have  been  called  by  a  much  more  unceremonious 
name.     But,  be  this  as  it  may, — we  are  entirely  like-minded  with 
the  author,  when  he  affirms,  that  holy  energy  can  never  be  unpo- 
pular; that  holy  daring  will  always  viaeld  the  multitude;  that 
natural  eloquence  will,  for  ever,  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart ; 
and,  consequently,  that,  if  another  Whitefield  were  to  arise,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  realize  some  portion  of  the  wonders  which 
are  here  recorded  of  his  prototype.     We  cordially  wish  that  we 
could,  further,  sympathise  with  the  writer  in  his  bright  antici- 
pation of  the  wonders  which,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  might  like- 
wise be  accomplished  by  other  preachers,  if  they  would  but  keep 
this  marvellous  exemplar  constantly  before  their  eyes.     His  fami- 
liarity with  such  full-orbed  excellence,  has  absolutely  betrayed 
him  into  a  strange  extremity  of  intolerance.     He  has  no  patience 
with  human  mediocrity.    The  natural  and  constitutional  defi- 
ciencies of  them  that  wait  upon  the  altar,  he  scruples  not  to  stig- 
matize as  so  many  moral  blemishes  and  failures.    **  Let  the  rising 
''  ministry" — he  exclaims — ''take  warning.    Awkwardness  in  the 
"  pulpit  is  a  sin — monotony  a  sin — dulness  a  sin — and,  all  of 
"  them,  sins  against  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls.    It  is  as  easy 
'^  to  be  graceful  in  gesture,  and  natural  in  tone,  as  it  is  to  be 
"  grammatical.     You  would  not  dare  to  violate  grammar.     Dare 
''  not  to  be  vulgar  and  vapid  in  manner."     Alas !  we  greatly  fear, 
that  these  solemn  and  sonorous  denunciations  will  be  received  by 
many  with  an  incredulous  smile ;  and  by  others  with  feelings  of 
despondency,  rather  than  of  emulation.    Most  deeply  gratified, 
indeed,  shall  we  be,  if  appeals  like  this,  let  them  come  from  what 
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quarter  they  may,  shall  be  found  to  stimulate  any  portion  of  our 
"  rising  ministry'*  to  the  cultivation  of  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
the  pulpit.  But  stilly  we  utterly  "  despair  the  charm/'  as  a  thing 
of  sufficient  potency  to  banish  all  monotony^  and  dulness^  and 
want  of  ease  and  grace  from  our  churches.  It  really  does  appear 
to  us,  that,  to  achieve  this  consummation,  would  require  a  rege^- 
nerating  influence,  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  which  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  the  mighty  orator  himself.  Besides,  we  listen 
rather  unwillingly  and  distrustfully  to  these  high-wrought  speco- 
lations,  on  another  account.  Their  tendency  is,  to  exalt  the  Pul- 
pit too  far  above  the  Desk ;  to  make  the  performance  of  man  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  all  public  worship ;  and  thus  to  **  turn  awry 
the  current''  of  our  thoughts  from  the  much  more  profitable  ex* 
ercise  of  still  and  quiet  communion  with  Ood^  in  prayer.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  danger  to  be  mainly  apprehended  from  the  con- 
templation of  characters  like  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  It  is 
too  apt  to  habituate  the  mind  to  the  belief  that  God  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  be  sought  in  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
the  rushing  wind.  It  leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  where  there  is 
no  violent  excitement-*no  high-toned  vehemence — no  mastery 
exerted  over  the  passions  or  the  fancy — there  can  be  no  devotion, 
no  zeal,  no  advancement  in  godliness,  no  effective  working  of  die 
spirit  of  holiness  and  consolation.  And,  if  this  persuasion  should 
become  predominant  and  overpowering,  it  needs  must  vitiate  the 
whole  spiritual  temperament,  and  bring  on,  at  last,  an  incurable 
distaste  for  all  the  sedate  and  tranquil  offices  of  religion.  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  speak,  in  terms  of  un- 
gracious disparagement,  of  the  mighty  labours  of  these  wonderful 
men.  It  is  true,  that,  rightly  to  estimate,  or  to  compare,  the 
good,  or  the  evil,  that  may  have  resulted  from  their  goings  fordi, 
is  a  task  which  greatly  surpasses  all  human  sagacity  and  wisdom. 
But,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  preponderance  of  good  has 
been  unquestionably  vast,  it  still  must  be  remembered  that  phe- 
nomena, like  these,  are  but  of  rare  occurrence.  They  must  be 
numbered  among  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro- 
vidence. And,  when  they  are  gone  by,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
destinies  of  man  are  left  to  the  operation  of  a  more  uniform  and 
peaceful  agency.  The  revival— or  the  spiritual  crisis — or  the 
sudden  shaking  of  the  people — may  do  something  towards  stir* 
ring  and  freshening,  from  time  to  time,  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
of  religion.     But  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  these  that  we  princi- 

Sally  trust  for  the  moral  sanity  of  the  world.     The  Virtue  and  in- 
uence  of  the  still  imall  vtnce  succeeds,  at  length,  to  these  com- 
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motioos.  And,  so  long  as  men  have  an  ear  to  hear  it,  we  do  not 
well  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  a  more  tumultuous  season. 
It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  Whitefield's  published  sermons 
are  worthless.  Worthless,  in  one  sense,  they  may  be.  We  should 
never  think  of  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a  student  of  theo- 
logy, as  a  work  of  high  authority  or  value.  Neither  should  we 
?eoture  to  hold  them  up,  indiscriminately^  as  safe  models  of  com- 
position, to  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is,  indeed, 
acknowledged  by  one  of  his  great  admirers,  Cornelius  Winter, 
that  his  peculiar  talents  can  be  but  faintly  guessed  from  his 
printed  works.  Worthless,  however,  his  writings  are  not,  as 
specimens  of  that  strain  of  preaching  which,  when  combined 
widi  eminent  powers  of  delivery,  is  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  men — from  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  down  to  the  lowest  ruffian  of  Kingswood  or  Moor- 
fields.  It  cannot  but  be  most  instructive  to  examine  the  sort  of 
material  which  was  capable  of  being  wrought  up  into  an  instru- 
ment of  such  surprising  and  almost  universal  power.  And  we 
doubt  not  that  men  of  sound  judgments  and  benevolent  hearts, 
might  easily  derive  from  Whitefield's  extant  *^  Remains,"  many  an 
useful  suggestion,  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  ministra- 
tioQs.  For  instance,  what  is  there  in  the  following  appeal,  which 
might  not  be  most  profitably  heard  from  any  pulpit  in  the 
Establishment : — 

"  Did  Moses  and  Ellas  appear  in  glory }  Are  there  any  old  saints 
here  ?  I  doubt  not  bat  there  are  a  considerable  number.  And  are  any 
of  yoa  afiraid  of  death  ?  Do  any  of  you  carry  about  with  you  a  body 
that  weighs  down  your  immortal  soul  ?  I  am  sure  a  poor  creature  is 
picachiog  to  you,  that  every  day  drags  a  crazy  load  along.  But  come, 
believers,  come,  ye  children  of  God,  come,  ye  aged,  decrepit  saints, 
oome  and  trample  upon  that  monster  death.  As  thou  goest  over  yonder 
church-yard,  do  as  I  know  an  old  excellent  Christian  in  Maryland  did ; 
go,  sit  upon  the  grave,  and  meditate  upon  thine  own  dissolution.  Thou 
mayst,  perhaps,  have  a  natural  fear  of  dying  $  the  body  and  the  soul  do 
not  care  to  part  without  a  little  sympathy  and  a  groan ;  but  O,  look 
yonder,  look  up  to  heaven,  see  there  thy  Jesus,  thy  Redeemer,  and  learn 
that  thy  body  is  to  be  fashioned  hereafter  like  unto  Christ's  most  glo- 
rious body.  That  poor  body  which  is  now  subject  to  gout  and  gravel, 
snd  that  thou  canst  scarce  drag  along ;  that  poor  body,  which  hinders 
thee  so  much  in  the  spiritual  life,  will  ere  long  hinder  thee  no  more : 
it  shall  be  put  Into  the  grave ;  but  though  it  be  sown  in  corruption,  it 
ihall  be  raised  in  incormption ;  though  it  be  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall 
be  rused  again  in  glory.  This  consideration  made  blessed  Paul  to  cry 
out,  '  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting }  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  Y 
Thy  loul  and  body  shall  be  united  together  again,  and  thou  shalt  be 
*  for  ever  with  Uie  Lord.*    Those  knees  of  thine,  which  perhaps  are 
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bard  by  kneeling  in  prayer ;  that  tongue  of  thine,  which  hath  sung 
bymntt  to  Christ ;  those  bands  of  thine,  which  have  wrought  for  God  3 
those  feet,  which  have  ran  to  Christ's  ordinances ;  shall  all,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  changed ;  and  thou  shalt  be  able  to  stand  under 
an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Come  then,  ye  believers 
in  Christ,  look  beyond  the  grave  5  come,  ye  dear  children  of  God,  and 
however  weak  and  sickly  ye  are  now,  say,  Blessed  be  God,  I  shall  soon 
have  a  body  strong,  full  of  vigour  and  of  glory." — pp.  576,  577« 

Again — which  of  our  masters  of  assemblies  might  not  be  glad 
to  ply  the  consciences  and  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  on  this 
wise : — 

"  Did  the  Father  say, '  This  is  ray  beloved  Son,  hear  him  V  Then  let 
every  one  of  our  hearts  echo  to  this  testimony  given  of  Christ,  '  This  is 
my  beloved  Saviour.'  Did  God  so  love  the  world,  as  to  send  his  only 
begotten  Son,  his  well-beloved  Son  to  preach  to  us  ?  Then,  my  dear 
friends,  hear  Him,  What  God  said  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  imme- 
diately by  a  voice  from  heaven,  concerning  his  Son  upon  the  Mount, 
that  same  thing  God  says  to  you  immediately  by  his  word,  '  Hear 
Him.'  If  ye  never  heard  him  before,  hear  him  now.  Hear  him  so  as 
to  take  him  to  be  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  your  King ;  hear  him,  so  as 
to  take  him  to  be  your  God  and  your  all.  Hear  him  to-day,  ye  youth, 
while  it  is  called  to-day ;  hear  him  now,  lest  God  should  cut  you  off 
before  you  have  another  invitation  to  hear  him  ;  hear  him  while  he 
cries,  '  Come  unto  me ;'  hear  him  while  he  opens  his  hand  and  his 
heart ;  hear  him  while  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  your  souls,  lest  you 
should  hear  him  saying,  *  Depart,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  Hear  him,  ye  old  and  grey- 
headed 3  hear  him,  ye  that  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  ;  hear  him,  I  say ; 
and  if  ye  are  dull  of  hearing,  beg  of  God  to  open  the  ears  of  your 
hearts,  and  your  blind  eyes ;  beg  of  God  that  you  may  have  an  enlarged 
and  a  believing  heart,  and  that  ye  may  know  what  the  Lord  God  saith 
concerning  you.  God  will  resent  it,  be  will  avenge  himself  on  his  ad- 
versaries, if  you  do  not  hear  a  blessed  Saviour.  He  is  God's  Son,  he  is 
God's  beloved  Son  5  he  came  upon  a  great  errand,  even  to  shed  his 
precious  blood  for  sinners ;  he  came  to  cleanse  you  from  all  sin,  and  to 
save  you  with  an  everlasting  salvation  Ye  who  have  heard  him,  hear 
him  again  ;  still  go  on,  believe  in  and  obey  him,  and  by  and  by  you  shall 
hear  him  saying,  ^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' " — pp.  578,  579. 

But  here,  albeit  reluctantly,  we  must  break  off,  and  conclude 
our  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  desultory  notice  with  two  inci- 
dents of  Whitefield's  life  ;  the  first  of  which  shows  the  astonish- 
ing predominance  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  when  the  mind  is 
wound  up  to  a  high  intensity  of  action ;  the  other  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  Whitefield's  perfect  self-possession  and  presence  of 
mind,  in  the  midst  of  stately  and  high-born  dames.  In  the  year 
1744|  while  itinerating  in  America,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and 
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was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  Three  physicians  attended 
him  during  the  night.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer* 
iogs^  his  chief  anxiety  was,  to  avoid  disappointing  the  people  to 
whom  it  had  been  announced  that  he  was  to  preach  the  next 
evening : — 

"  I  felt  a  divine  life  dUtinct  from  my  animal  life,  which  made  me,  as 
it  were,  laugh  at  my  pains,  though  every  one  thought  I  was  '  taken  with 
death.'  My  dear  York  physician  was  then  about  to  administer  a  medi- 
cioe.  I  on  a  sadden  cried  out,  Doctor,  my  pains  are  suspended :  by  the 
help  of  God,  I'll  go  and  preach,  and  then  come  home  and  die !  With 
some  difficulty  I  reached  the  pulpit.  All  looked  quite  surprised,  as 
though  they  saw  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Indeed,  I  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  told  them  they  must  look  upon  me  as  a  dying  man,  come  to 
bear  my  dying  testimony  to  the  truths  I  had  formerly  preached  to  them. 
All  seemed  melted,  and  were  drowned  in  tears.  The  cry  after  me,  when 
I  left  the  pulpit,  was  like  the  cry  of  sincere  mourners  when  attending 
tbe  funeral  of  a  dear  departed  friend.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  was 
laid  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground,  near  the  fire,  and  I  heard  them  say, '  He 
is  gone/*  But  God  was  pleased  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  gradually  re- 
co?ered. 

"  Gillies  has  added  to  this  account  an  interesting  anecdote,  from 
some  of  Whitefield's  papers.  A  poor  negro  woman  insisted  upon  see- 
ing tbe  invalid,  when  he  began  to  recover.  She  came  in,  and  sat  down 
OD  tbe  ground,  and  looked  earnestly  in  bis  face.  She  then  said,  in 
broken  accents,  '  Massa,  you  just  go  to  heaven's  gate.  But  Jesus  Christ 
Mid,  Get  you  down,  get  you  down,  you  must  not  come  here  yet :  go 
first,  and  call  some  more  poor  negroes.'  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that,  if  I 
waa  to  live,  this  might  be  the  event." — pp.  321,  322. 

The  other  anecdote  in  question,  Mr.  Philip  tells  us, 

**  Was  communicated  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  to  the  late 
Barry,  R.  A. ;  and  sent  by  him  to  me.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 
Some  ladies  called  one  Saturday  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Hun- 
liDgdon,  and,  during  the  visit,  her  Ladyship  inquired  of  them  if  they 
bad  ever  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  preach  ?  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  she  said,  *  I  wish  you  would  hear  him,  he  is  to  preach  to- 
morrow evening  at  such  a  church  or  chapel,'  the  name  of  which  the 
writer  forgets  (nor  is  it  material) :  they  promised  her  Ladyship  they 
would  certainly  attend.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word  ;  and  upon 
calling  on  the  Monday  morning  on  her  Ladyship,  she  anxiously  inquired 
if  they  bad  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  on  the  previous  evening,  and  bow  they 
liked  him  ?  The  reply  was,  '  O  my  Lady,  of  all  the  preachers  we  ever 
beard,  he  is  the  most  strange  and  unaccountable.  Among  other  pre- 
posterous things,  (would  your  Ladyship  believe  it  ?)  be  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing  to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to 
receive  even  the  devil's  castamays.  Now,  my  Lady,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing  since  you  was  bom.'  To  which  her  Ladyship  made 
the  following  reply  :  '  There  is  something,  I  acknowledge,  a  little  sin- 
gular in  the  invitation,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  it 
NO.  XLVI, — APR.  1838.  X 
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before ;  but  as  Mr.  WhUefield  is  below  in  the  parioor,  well  have  lum 
up,  and  let  bim  answer  for  himself.*  Upon  his  coming  up  into  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Huntingdon  said,  '  Mr.  Whitefield,  these  ladies 
have  been  preferring  a  very  heavy  charge  against  you,  and  I  thought  it 
best  that  you  should  come  up  and  defend  yourself :  they  say,  that  in 
your  sermon  last  evening,  in  speaking  of  the  willingness  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  receive  sinners,  yon  expressed  yourself  in  the  folkMving  terms,-^'  that 
so  ready  was  Christ  to  receive  sinoera  who  came  to  htm,  that  he  was 
willing  to  raoeive  even  the  devil's  eastaways.'  Mr.  Whitefield  imme- 
diately replied,  '  I  certainly,  my  Lady,  must  plead  guilty  to  the  char^; 
whether  I  did  what  was  right  or  otherwise,  your  Ladyship  shall  judge 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Did  your  Ladyship  notice,  aboat 
half  an  hour  ago,  a  very  modest  single  rap  at  the  door  ?  It  was  given 
by  a  poor,  miserable-looking,  aged  female,  who  requested  to  speak  ymth 
me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shown  into  the  parlour,  when  she  accosted  me 
in  the  following  manner : — '  I  believe.  Sir,  you  preached  last  evening  at 
such  a  chapd.'  '  Yes,  I  did.'  *  Ah,  Sir  5  I  was  accidentally  paasing 
the  door  of  that  chapel,  and  bearing  the  voice  of  some  one  preaching,  1 
did  what  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  went  in  ;  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  heard  yon  say,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so 
to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to  receiving  the  devil's 
aways.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  been  on  the  town  for  many  years,  and  am  so 
worn  out  in  his  service,  that  I  think  I  may  with  truth  be  called  one  of 
the  devil's  castaways  ;  do  you  think.  Sir,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  receive 
me  Y  Mr.  Whitefield  assured  her  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  she 
was  but  wiliiog  to  go  to  him.  From  the  sequel  it  appeared  that  it  was 
the  case,  and  that  it  ended  in  the  sound  conversion  or  this  poor  creature; 
and  Lady  Huntingdon  was  assured,  from  most  respectable  authority, 
that  the  woman  left  a  very  charming  testimony  bdiind  her  that,  thoo^ 
her  sins  had  been  of  a  crimson  hue,  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  had 
washed  them  white  as  snow.'* — p.  509 — 511. 

One  parting  word  to  Mr.  Philip.  Although  he  belongs  to  a 
school  widely  different  from  our  own,  we  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  religion^  pure  and  und^ed,  is  close  to 
his  very  heart.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  of  him 
to  consider  whether,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  not,  for  a 
moment,  lost  sight  of  the  seriousness  and  the  sobriety  demanded 
by  the  sacred  realities  which  his  theme  involves.  For  instance — 
we  hope  not  to  be  condemned  for  morbid  or  fastidious  sensibility, 
touching  such  matters,  if  we  express  a  grave  doubt  whether  one  of 
the  most  awfully  impressive  representations  in  Scripture  ought  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  combination  with  an  image  approaching 
to  the  ludicrous,  as  in  the  following  passage.  Speaking  of  the 
Orphan-House  in  Georgia,  he  says,  ''  It  compelled  him  (White- 
*'  field)  to  travel,  and  it  inspired  him  to  preach.  It  was  his 
*'  hobby,  certainly.  But,  by  riding  it  well,  he  made  it,  like  the 
''  Whiie  Hone  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  means  of  going  forth 
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''  canqmringt  and  to  conquer.'*  If  Mr.  Philip  will  only  turn« 
oace  more,  to  the  lyth  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  read  from 
Terse  11th  to  verse  iSth,  inclusive,  he  will  instantly  perceive  how 
much  that  tremendous  description  is  degraded  by  the  above  asso- 
datioD.  Again,  we  suspect  that  Whitefield  himself,  if  he  were 
now  living,  would  remonstrate  with  his  encomiast  for  speaking  of 
him  as  '*  the  Peter  of  England's  Pentecost."  He  may,  like 
other  mortals,  have  had  his  weaknesses.  He  may  have  had  his 
occasional  fits  of  rather  proud  humility ;  as  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why  meg  Lord,  why  me  ?*'  He  may,  at  times,  have  been  im- 
patient for  the  honours  of  such  persecution  and  martyrdom  as 
were  to  be  had  in  an  age  of  freedom  and  toleration.  But,  un- 
less he  was  much  more  inflated  with  spiritual  arrogance  than  we 
ever  supposed  him  to  be,  he  would,  we  should  imagine,  have 
been  ready  almost  to  rend  his  garments,  on  beholding  himself 
thus  elevated  to  a  level  with  the  Apostles !  We  feel^  however, 
no  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  inadvertencies  like  these.  We  shall 
accordingly  finish,  by  declaring  that,  whatever  may  be  Mr. 
Philip's  qualifications  for  the  task  of  a  philosophical  historian, 
he  has,  at  all  events,  in  our  humble  judgment,  done  the  office  of 
a  faithful  and  interesting  biographer. 


Ait.  II. — 1.  Tke  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election;  or  an 
torical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural 
EUction,  as  received  and  nuiintained  in  the  Primitive  Church 
of  Chri$t.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  &c.  Crofts :  Lon- 
don, i8d& 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Election,  and  its  Connection  toith  the  general 
Tenor  of  Christianity,  illustrated  from  many  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture,  and  especially  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  Advocate.     Duncan  :  London,  1837. 

Thrrb  is  no  surer  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  so  fiar  at  least  as  that  doctrine  depends  upon  the 
proper  meaning  of  words,  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Primitive  Church.  As  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  bears  a  reference,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the 
institutions  of  the  older  economy,  as  held  by  the  patriarchs  and 
expounded  by  the  prophets,  it  might  be  presumed,  on  that 
ground  alone,  that  the  terms  employed  bj  Jewish  converts,  such 
as  constituted  the  first  flock  of  Christ,  would  be  best  understood 
by  those  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Rabbis,  at  the  era  of  the 
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Advent,  were  most  familiar.  It  is  a  remark  of  the  learned  Dod- 
M'ell,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  cannot  be  fully  explained, 
except  by  assuming  the  principle  that  he  often  expressed  himself 
ex  mente  Pharisaorum ;  and  that  his  views  concerning  predesti- 
nation, foreknowledge,  election,  and  the  Divine  decrees,  in 
general,  must  be  considered  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
in  which  he  received  his  education.  But  without  laying  too 
much  stress  on  this  observation,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  competent  judge,  that  the  Primitive  Church  is  its  own  best 
interpreter ;  that  the  proximity  of  the  first  believers  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  gave  them  great  advantages  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  import  of  words,  as  used  by  those  inspired 
servants  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  hence,  if  a  doctrine  was  unknown 
to  the  faithful,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  not  taught  either  as  an  article  of  belief  or  as 
a  motive  to  good  living. 

The  Calvinistic  notion  of  election  has  often  been  most  tri- 
umphantly  refuted  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and 
even  by  an  appeal  to  those  feelings  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,  which,  in  their  unsophisticated 
state,  constitute  at  once  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  a 
law  whereby  are  sanctioned  the  original  determinations  of  the 
intellect  as  to  moral  good  and  evil.  But  there  was  still  wanting 
the  historical  proof  that  the  tenet  in  question  made  no  part  of 
the  evangelical  s}fstem  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  a  certain  period  to  which  the  authority 
of  apostolical  teaching  did  not  come  down,  and  where  of  course 
it  must  rest  exclusively  upon  the  professional  knowledge  or  inge- 
nuity  of  an  individual  author.  This  desideratum  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Faber,  who,  after  minutely  examining  the  works  of  all  the 
Fathers  prior  to  Augustine,  affords  to  his  readers  the  most  per- 
fect assurance  that,  down  to  the  fifth  century,  the  Church  of 
Christ  never  gave  any  countenance  to  the  strange  system  of  opi- 
nions advanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians, he  reminds  us,  must  have  annexed  some  ideas  to  the  scrip- 
tural terms  Election  and  Predestination ;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  they  must  have  received  their  doctrinal  instruction  either 
from  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  from  those  who  were  taught 
by  the  Apostles,  ''it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  they  could 
have  annexed  to  them  any  other  ideas  than  those  which  were 
annexed  to  them  by  their  inspired,  and  therefore  infallible  teach- 
ers." What  these  primitive  notions  really  were  he  sets  forth  at 
great  length,  and  with  much  strength  of  argument ;  but  before 
we  can  undertake  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  train 
of  thought  along  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  important  con- 
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elusions  wherein  the  reasoning  terminates,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  two  or  three  of  his  phrases. 

This  laborious  and  learned  work  professes  to  be  an  "  Histori- 
cal Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Elec- 
tion*" Suffice  it,  then^  to  say  that  Ideality  expresses  the  import 
of  the  privileges,  benefits,  or  blessings  which  are  comprehended 
in  election ;  and  that  Causation  refers  to  the  motive  or  object  in 
the  Divine  Mind  whence  the  act  of  election  proceeds.  The  one, 
in  short,  denotes  the  thing,  and  the  other  the  moving  cause  which 
led  to  it  Again,  the  author  divides  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Election  into  three  classes — 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  and  Nationalism.  The  two  former 
require  no  explanation ;  and,  as  to  the  last,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  it  designates  the  theory  of  Locke,  Whitby,  and  Taylor, 
who  assert  that  the  term  election,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  in  the  New,  applies  only  to  the  choice  or  separation  of  a 
whole  people  or  large  bodies  of  men,  to  constitute  a  visible 
Church,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Faber 
declares  that,  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writings,  "  neither  Cal- 
vinism, nor  Arminianism,  nor  Nationalism  could,  as  systems 
combining  severally  a  well-defined  scheme  of  Causation  with  a 
well-defined  scheme  of  Ideality ^  be  anywhere  discovered.'* 

"  While  in  the  course  of  my  researches  I  was  struck  with  perceiving 
negativeljf  that,  in  the  early  writings  of  the  Church,  not  a  vestige  of 
those  systems,  as  systems,  could  be  discovered  5  I  was  also  struck  with 
perceiving  positroely  that  yet  a  fourth  system,  essentially  diflferent  from 
all  the  three,  in  point  either  of  Ideality  or  of  Causation,  or  of  both 
Ideality  and  Causation,  was,  by  the  earliest  Church  Catholic,  received 
and  delivered,  as  exhibiting  the  true  sense  and  manner  in  which  the 
scriptural  terms  Elect  and  Predestinate,  or  Election  and  Predestination^ 
ought  to  be  explained  and  understood.  At  what  precise  time  the  system 
now  denominated  Arminianism  arose,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  re- 
ceived among  the  schoolmen  anterior  to  the  Reformation ;  but  in  point 
both  of  Ideality  and  Causation,  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  strictly 
earliest  Church,  or  the  Church  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  As  little  am  I  able  to  specify  the  commencement  of  the 
tystem  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Nationalism,  if 
Locke  were  not  its  original  author.  Some  specious  passages  in  its  favour, 
hj  which  I  mean  in  favour  of  its  ideality,  may  doubtless  be  produced 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  though  Locke  does  not  pro- 
fiess  to  avail  himself  of  their  evidence ;  but  when  these  passages  are 
carefully  examined,  they  will  prove  to  give  no  suppoit  to  the  system  in 
question.  Calvinism,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  commencement  marked 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  precision.  Wishing  fairly  to  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  and  well  aware  that  Augustine  had  taught  the 
system  long  before  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Calvin,  I  employed  my 
itfst  season  of  leisure  in  carefully  perusing  the  whole  Pelagian  contro- 
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fcn7  of  that  eninent  Father  \  during  the  coune  of  which,  and  spe- 
cially toward  the  conclusion  of  it»  he  is  known  to  have  copionaly  stated, 
and  to  have  vigoroasly  maintained,  the  system  now  under  consideration. 
The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  anticipated  from  my  previous  read- 
ing of  the  earlkr  Fathers.  When  Augustine  fully  propounded  his  owu 
views  of  Election  and  Predeitinaiionf  he  was  immediately  charged  with 
innovating  upon  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church;  he  was  assured  hy 
the  complainants  that  they  had  never  before  heard  of  such  speculations  j 
he  was  referred  to  the  current  system  of  the  existing  Catholic  Church ; 
and  he  was  challenged  to  produce  evidence  that  his  new  opinions  had 
ever  been  advanced  as  the  mind  of  Scripture  by  any  of  his  ecdesiastictl 
predeocssors.'' 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Faber  in  the  prosecutioo  of  his 
argument,  resembles  that  of  which  Bilson  set  the  example  when 
reasoning  with  the  Puritans  on  Church  government.  Cartwright, 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  master  Calvin,  thought  proper  to 
maintain  the  Divine  institution  of  a  lay  eldership,  relying  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  exposition  hazarded  by  the  school  of  Geneva,  as 
applied  to  the  often-quoted  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothyi  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  » 
of  double  honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine."  From  these  words  it  was  inferred,  that  the  Apostles 
bad  authorized  an  order  of  men  to  govern  the  Church  who  had 
no  commission  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments.  Their 
function  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  Cartwright's  "  Ad- 
monition,'* knew  not  how  to  get  over  this  apparent  authority 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  frankly  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
Church  was  under  the  government  of  these  lay  elders.  Dr. 
BilsoD,  regretting  this  concession  on  the  part  of  a  prelate  who 
held  so  distinguished  an  oflice  in  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
resolved  to  reconsider  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusion  was 
made  to  rest.  Upon  recurring  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
he  found  that,  in  no  time  or  place  mentioned  by  any  class  of 
writers,  was  there  any  evidence  that  there  ever  had  been  an  order 
of  lay-presbyters.  It  seemed  strange  that,  if  such  a  class  of  men 
everywhere  governed  the  Church  under  the  Apostles,  no  couu- 
cil,  history,  or  father,  should  ever  so  much  as  name  them,  or 
allude  to  them,  or  even  give  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  the  mean* 
ing  which  Calvin  claimed  for  them.  He  found  that  many  learned 
and  ancient  Fathers  had  examined  and  sifted  the  import  of  the 
words,  1  Timothy,  v.  ij,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  so  much  as 
surmised  that  any  such  thing  was  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
author.     Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Theodoret,  Primasius, 
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CEcamenios,  Theophyiact,  aod  divers  othersi  had  studied  and 
expoanded  this  tezt^  and  never  dreamed  of  any  lay-presbjtery  to 
be  mentioned  in  them.  "  If  then/'  says  Bilson,  "  the  words  of 
St  Paul  stand  fair  and  clear,  without  this  late  device,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  these  ancient  and  learned  writers  they  do,  what 
reason,  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  entertain  a  new  platform  of 
governing  the  Church  by  laymen,  upon  a  bare  conceit  that  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  may  sound  to  that  effect."  He  then  shows  in 
what  sense  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek  writers  understood 
diem;  namely,"  that  as,  in  a  minister  of  the  Word,  good  life,  good 
government,  and  good  doctrine  are  required ;  the  two  first  are 
commended,  but  painfulness  in  the  word  is  chiefly  to  be  preferred 
io  men  of  their  calling :  and  so  it  was  not  two  sorts  of  elders, 
but  two  parts  of  the  pastoral  charge  that  were  implied  in  the 
apostolical  advice/' 

On  a  similar  principle  the  author  of  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
Election  refutes  the  notions  of  the  Calvinist  relative  to  this  im- 
portant tenet;  showing  that  the  Fatliers  of  the  primitive  Church 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  such  article  of  belief ;  that  it  was 
not  tangbt  as  an  institute  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it ;  and  that  for  three  cen** 
turies  after  the  death  of  St.  John  it  was  not  communicated  to 
the  faithful  as  a  part  of  the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus.     But  Angus* 
tine,  in  his  own  defence  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  charged 
with  innovation),  maintained  that  he  set  forth  no  new  scheme  of 
doctrine  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  faithfully  delivered  to  posterity 
diat  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  lived  before  him. 
This  declaration,  however,  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  nor  was 
it  received  with  the  submission  to  which  his  rising  fame  might 
have  seemed  to  entitle  him.     The  Christians  resident  in  the 
aonthem  parts  of  Gaul,  communicating  with  him  through  Pros- 
per and  Hilary,  did  not  conceal  their  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  he  should  have  published  opinions  at  once  so  new  and 
so  startling  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  their  faith  as  servants  of  the  Redeemer  :-r->"  We  heartily 
approve  of  your  general  confutation  of  Pelagius  and  his  follow- 
ers :  but  why  do  you  superfluonsly  mingle  with  it  a  system  of 
novel  peculiarities,  which  we  cannot  receive  ?    To  say  nothing  of 
what  we  at  least  deem  the  utter  inconsistency  of  that  system  with 
Scripture,  it  is  in  truth  quite  new  to  us.     We  never  even  so 
much  as  heard  of  it  before ;  we  find  it  unsanctioned  by  any  one 
of  the  preceding  Fathers ;  and  we  perceive  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.     Be  assured,  however, 

that,  this  one  matter  excepted,  we  cordially  admire  your  holiness^ 

both  in  all  your  doings  and  in  all  your  sayings." 
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Here  was  a  plain  and  distinct  challenge  on  a  specific  point — 
the  novelty  of  his  doctrine  as  to  Predestination  and  the  Final 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  He  denied  that  the  doctrine  was 
new ;  and  how  did  he  prove  his  negation  ?  He  admits  that  the 
Church  was  not  wont  to  bring  forward,  in  her  public  ministra- 
tions, the  article  of  Predestination ;  because,  in  former  times,  she 
had  no  enemy  to  encounter,  no  gainsayer  to  convince ;  but  he 
adds  that,  notwithstanding  this  habitual  silence  on  the  topic  in 
question,  she  muU  always  have  held  the  doctrine,  because  she  has 
always  prayed  that  unbelievers  may  be  converted  to  the  faith, 
and  that  believers  may  **  persevere  to  the  end."  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  more  ancient  Fathers,  he  adduces  out  of  their  whole 
number  only  three, — Cyprian,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Am- 
brose ;  and,  on  the  warrant  of  a  few  expressions  selected  from 
their  works,  he  pronounces  that  they  all  teach  his  system  of  Pre- 
destination with  the  utmost  harmony.  Let  us  weigh  their  evi- 
dence, as  prepared  for  this  test,  by  the  diligence  of  our  author. 

Of  the  three  divines  on  whom  Augustine  relies,  Cyprian,  the 
earliest  of  them,  did  not  flourish  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  The  two  others  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century;  and  hence,  had  this  testimony  been  altogether 
satisfactory,  we  should  still  have  had  only  a  meagre  list  of  three 
witnesses,  the  first  of  whom  did  not  exist  till  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  Apostolic  age.  But,  in  truth,  the  wit- 
ness of  Cyprian  and  Gregory  is  so  utterly  irrelevant,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  should  ever  have  been  brought  forward  ;  while  the 
citations  from  Ambrose,  when  properly  considered,  will  be  found 
little  more  to  the  purpose.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  that  infidels  might  be  converted,  and 
that  such  as  believed  might  persevere  unto  the  end ;  from  which 
words  Augustine  infers  that  this  pious  prelate  must  have  held  his 
sentiments  respecting  Election  and  Reprobation.  Gregory,  again, 
exhorting  his  flock  to  confess  the  Trinity  in  unity,  assured 
them  that  **  He  who  enabled  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be- 
lieve that  doctrine,  would  in  due  time  also  give  them  power  to 
confess  it."  Therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  concludes  that  his 
views  of  Predestination  and  Election  must  have  been  held  by 
Nazianzen.  Finally,  Ambrose  argued  that  when  a  man  became 
a  Christian,  he  might  fairly  allege  his  own  good  pleasure  in  so 
doing,  without  in  any  wise  denying  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
"  for  it  is  from  God  that  the  will  of  man  is  prepared ;  and  Christ 
calls  him  whom  he  pities."  From  this  statement  it  is  concluded 
by  Augustine,  that  the  writer  of  it  must  have  embraced  notions 
similar  to  his  own,  on  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
man. 
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But  another  passage  has  been  cited  from  the  same  author^ 
wfaicfay  dislocated  from  the  text,  and  considered  without  respect 
to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  Ambrose,  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
somewhat  more  pertinent.  This  learned  Father,  commenting  on 
a  remark  made  incidentally  by  St.  Luke,  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — **  Learn  also  that  Christ  would  not  be  received  by 
those  who,  he  knew,  had  not  been  converted  in  simplicity  of 
miod.  For  if  he  had  so  pleased,  he  might,  from  being  undevout, 
have  made  them  devout.  But  why  they  did  not  receive  him  the 
evangelist  himself  shows  us,  when  he  says, '  because  his  face  was 
as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  disciples  were 
wishing  to  be  received  into  Samaria.'  God  calleth  tliose  whom  he 
designs  to  call ;  and  him  whom  he  willeth  he  makes  religious." 

"  On  this  insulated  passage,  associated  with  that  which  I  have  already 
noticed  as  being  perfectly  inapposite  and  impertinent,  rests  Augustine's 
entire  proof,  that  Ambrose  agreed  with  him  in  his  peculiar  views  of 
Election  and  Reprobation.  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  challenge 
of  the  Mastiiean  Christians  to  Augustine  was,  not  to  demonstrate  by 
erideoce  the  primitive  antiquity  of  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  but  to  demon- 
stnte  by  evidence  the  primitive  antiquity  of  his  own  well-defined  spe- 
cialties. Nor  even  in  the  place  before  us,  nakedly  standing  as  it  does^ 
I  know  not  that  Ambrose  says  any  thing  to  which  a  sound  maiutainer 
of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Free  Divine  Grace  and  Corrupt  Human  Insuf- 
ficiency would  not  readily  subscribe.  A  Calvinist  or  Austinist,  no  doubt, 
woaid  of  course  assent.  But  it  by  no  means  therefore  follows,  that 
every  one  who  does  assent,  stands  thereby  pledged  to  be  a  Calvinist  or 
an  Austinist.  The  propriety  of  this  remark,  which  obviously  involves 
the  evidential  irrelevancy  of  the  present  citation,  will  soon  appear,  if 
quitting  our  insulated  and  doctrinally  indefiuite  passage,  we  simply  and 
briefly  compare  the  system  of  Augustine  with  the  real  sentiments  of 
Ambrose,. as  from  his  own  writiogs  those  sentiments  may  be  readily  col- 
lected. 

*'  Augustine  taught  the  absolute  Election  of  certain  individuals  to 
Eternal  Salvation.  In  other  words,  Augustine  taught  that  God  has  ir- 
revocably elected  certain  individuals  to  eternal  salvation,  simply  because 
such  a  proceeding  seemed  good  to  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  Am- 
brose taught  the  conditional  election  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church.  In  other  words,  Ambrose  taught  that  God  has  elected 
certain  individuals  out  of  the  great  mass  of  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  into 
the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  because  he  foresaw  the  future  merits  and 
fitness  of  those  individuals.  Whence  he  consistently  maintained  that 
the  character  of  an  Elect  Race,  a  Royal  Priesthood,  a  Holy  Nation,  an 
Adopted  People  belongs  in  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  visible 
Church  Catholic.  Such  were  the  respective  systems  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose.  No  two  Theological  Schemes,  I  apprehend,  whether  in  point 
of  idcaBiy  or  in  point  of  causation,  can  well  be  more  different ;  and  I 
most  say  that  Augustine's  adduction  of  Ambrose  as  an  authority  for  his 
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own  pecoliar  views  of  Election,  is,  if  we  be  diaritaUy  willing  to  exempt 
him  from  the  charge  of  intentional  disingennoiiinessy  at  the  least,  strangely 
nugatory  and  irrelevant.'^ 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Calvin  avails  himself  of  the  device 
practised  by  his  great  master,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo-Regius,  for 
gaining  to  his  cause  the  weight  of  Ambrose's  name.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  venture  to  appeal  to  any  writer  older  than  Augustine, 
and  even  seems  quite  sensible  that  two  out  of  the  three  authors 
quoted  by  this  Father  are  nothing  to  the  purpose*  With  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  advantages  and  importance  of  having  antiquity  on 
his  side  for  aiding  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  hypothesis,  he 
nevertheless  relinquishes  Cyprian  and  Gregory.  He  saw  clearly 
that  his  predecessor  in  the  doctrine  of  Christian  fatalism,  had  laid 
hold  of  these  commentators  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw, 
and  therefore  be  himself  makes  no  mention  of  them.  But  be 
seizes  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  uses  it, 
too,  with  much  more  complacency  than  fairness.  Let  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustine,  says  he,  avail  with  those  who  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  authority  of  the  Fathers :  although  Augustine  does 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  disjoined  from  the  rest :  but  by  clear 
testimonies  shows  that  any  such  discrepance  from  them  as  that 
with  the  odium  of  which  the  Pelagians  attempted  to  load  him,  is 
altogether  false.  For  out  of  AmtNrose  be  cites  ChrisiuSj  quern 
misereatur,  vocat.  Item,  'Si  voluimet,  ex  indevotisfecisset  devoios. 
Sed  Deus,  quos  dignatur,  vocat ;  et,  quern  vult,ntcit  religiasum. 
In  this  statement  there  is,  as  our  author  well  remarks,  double 
dishonesty.  Calvin  assures  those  who  are  inclined  to  build  on  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  Augustine  is  not  disjoined  from  the 
rest;  and  that  he  was  never  accused  of  any  discrepancy  from  the 
current  of  primitive  belief  except  by  those  heretics  the  Pelagians. 
By  the  former  assertion  he  unquestionably  meant  to  insinuate 
that  all  antiquity,  up  to  the  Apostolic  age,  spoke  the  language  and 
advocated  the  peculiarities  of  Augustine ;  and  by  the  latter,  he 
more  covertly  conveys  the  impression  that  the  only  charge  brought 
against  his  favourite  author,  as  an  innovator  on  evangeiical  truth, 
was  made  by  a  sect  whose  errors  he  had  exposed  and  whose  re- 
sentment it  was  an  honour  to  have  incurred.  Now,  it  assuredly 
requires  no  small  portion  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil 
to  acquit  the  Geneva  professor  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  while  he  claimed  for  the  African  prelate 
a  concurrence  in  opinion  with  all  the  more  ancient  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  that  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Ambrose, 
\  could  be  shown  to  have  written  a  single  sentence  capable  of  being 

I  even  twisted  into  a  conformity  with  his  daring  novelties*     And 
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when  he  referred  to  the  Pelagians  as  attempting  to  load  the  bishop 
with  the  odium  of  singularity,  of  standing  alone  in  the  wide  field 
of  Christian  learning  and  faith,  and  of  having  no  example  or  sup- 
port during  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  he  could  hardly  be 
ignorant  that  the  persons  who  really  did  remind  Augustine  that 
he  was  bringing  new  thines  to  light,  were  those  orthodox  servants 
of  Christ,  who  extolled  his  zeal  and  magnified  his  triumph  in  his 
contest  with  the  disciples  of  Pelagius !  Calvin,  we  fear,  is  in  this 
iostaoce  justly  chaigeabie  with  an  artful  misrepresentation  of  the 
troth. 

The  fruitless  attempt  to  press  Ambrose  into  the  service  of  a 
Close  to  which  his  general  sentiments  were  greatly  opposed, 
seems  <m  some  occasions  to  have  thrown  back  Augustine  on  his 
own  resources,  and  to  have  drawn  from  him  the  acknowledgment 
that  his  theory  of  Redemption  was  really  new.  So  far  from 
maintaining  that  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  Election  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  antiquity  through  the  medium  of  his  pro- 
fessional instructors  in  the  Faith,  he  states  that  he  had  himself 
diligently  searched  out  and  discovered  it.  He  owns  there  was  a 
time  when  he  had  not  attained  to  the  knowlei^e  of  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  views ;  when  he  neither  made  the  search 
iK)r  the  discovery ;  and  consequently  he  conducts  his  readers  to 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  maintained  an  en- 
tirelj  different  system.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  this  never  could 
ba¥e  happened,  if  from  the  first  his  theory  of  belief  as  to  Predesti- 
nation and  Election  had  always  been  the  one  generally  recognized 
bj  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  modesty,  reserve,  or  polemical  skill  of  Calvin  have  not 
been  exhibited  by  all  his  followers  in  modern  times.  Seeing  that 
the  founder  of  his  faith  had  appealed  without  reason  to  Cyprian  and 
Gregory,  he  passed  them  by  in  bis  review  of  ancient  authorities. 
But  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  certain  part  of  his  Church  History, 
strengthens  the  ranks  of  Austinism  by  dragging  to  its  banners  two 
^ient  writers  whose  opinions  have  never  been  considered  as  in  the 
sl^btest  degree  allied  to  those  first  promulgated  at  Hippo-Regius. 
WeaUude  to  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  are 
represented  by  this  semi-Calvinist  as  having  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  that  sound  creed  which  was  fully  matured  in 
^e  sixteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake.  We  are 
uswed  by  Mr.  Milner  that  the  strictly  primitive  Church,  which 
received  her  theology  immediately  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostles, 
beld  the  doctrine  of  Election  as  that  doctrine  has  been  subse- 
()ttently  explained  by  Augustine  and  Calvin*  In  support  of  this 
bold  asseveration  he  gives  from  Su  Clement  the  following  para- 
phrase.   **  Let  us  go  to  Him  in  sanctificadon  of  heart,  lifting  up 
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holy  hands  to  Him,  influenced  by  the  love  of  our  gracious  and 
compassionate  Father,  who  by  his  election  hath  made  us  his  pecu' 
liar  people.  Since  therefore  we  are  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and 
beloved,  let  us  work  the  works  of  holiness.''  The  original  terms 
do  not  in  all  respects  bear  out  the  translation,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  %s  IxXoyr,;  luipog  m/i^o-ev  loturcp,  with  "  who  by 
his  election  hath  made  us  his  peculiar  people."  Still,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  Election  runs  remarkably  through  it 
The  passage  from  Ignatius  is  the  address  or  salutation  contained 
in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  he  there  describes 
as  predestinated  before  the  world,  irpi  almtmf,  to  permanent 
and  unchangeable  glory,  and  elect  by  the  will  of  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  God.  From  this  address  Mr.  Milner  concludes 
that  the  "  Ephesian  Christians  had  still  maintained  their  character 
for  Evangelical  purity ;  that  the  very  titles  by  which  they  arc 
accosted  by  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  demonstrate  what  their  faith 
was  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  church  at  that  period;  and 
abundantly!  show  the  vanity  of  those  whose  dislike  of  the  peculiar 
truths  of  Christianity  induces  them  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of 
Predestination,  Election  and  Grace  were  purely  the  systematic 
inventions  of  Augustine  and  were  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Christians."  He  adds,  "  we  are  certain  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  particularly  the  one  addressed  to  this  Church,  are  full  of  the 
same  things." 

NoWj  from  these  extracts  we  may  learn,  if  we  knew  it  not 
before,  that  Clement  and  Ignatius  use  the  terms  ''  predestinate," 
^'  elect,"  and  "  election ;"  but  in  what  particular  sense  they  use 
them,  remains  still  to  be  determined.  That  they  are  employed 
by  these  primitive  writers  in  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  is  as- 
sumed, indeed,  by  Mr.  Milner;  and  then  the  assumption  is 
farther  extended  into  the  semblance  of  an  historical  evidence; 
whence,  in  the  third  place,  a  corollary  is  derived  that  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  Election  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  taught 
by  Clement  of  Rome  as  the  familiar  and  universally  received 
tenet  of  the  earliest  Catholic  Church.  It  is  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Faber,  that  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  Corin- 
thians,  the  terms  in  question  occur  only  nine  times;  and  by 
weighing  their  import,  with  a  due  reference  to  the  context  and  to 
the  main  object  which  the  author  had  in  view,  it  is  made  per- 
fectly manifest  that  in  his  hands,  they  had  not  the  meaning  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  them  by  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Hippo-Regius.  The  latter  set  forth  as  an  institute  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  sovereign  election  to  eternal  life  of  certain 
individuals,  not  only  out  of  the  unbelieving  world  at  large,  but 
likewise  out  of  the  various  members  of  the  visible  Church  itself* 
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But  Clement,  by  the  very  form  of  his  language,  shows  us  that  he 
considered  all  the  members  collectively,  both  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
body  of  God's  elect:  for,  be  it  observed,  the  epistle  is  addressed 
to  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  plural  terms  we  and  ui  abundantly  indicate 
that  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  the  term  elect  was  descriptively 
appropriate  to  every  member  of  the  Church  Catholic.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  word  precludes  the  supposition  that  the  compa- 
nion and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostles  could  understand  by 
election  a  direct  and  irreversible  determination  to  eternal  life ; 
for,  had  he  so  understood  it,  he  must  have  believed,  what  yet  he 
could  not  have  believed,  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Church 
universal  would  perish.  Election,  in  bis  eyes,  was  not  an  inde- 
feasible admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  an  adoption 
through  Christ  to  be  a  peculiar  people  as  the  Israelites  were 
adopted  collectively  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  *'  Hence,'*  he  says, 
addressing  the  whole  body  of  the  Corinthians,  '^  let  us  therefore 
approach  unto  the  Lord  in  holiness  of  soul,  lifting  up  to  him 
boly  and  unpolluted  hands,  loving  our  clement  and  merciful 
Fadier,  who  hath  made  us  unto  himself  a  part  of  the  election." 
For  thus  It  is  written :  *'  When  the  Most  High  divided  the 
nstioos,  as  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  appointed  the 
boundaries  of  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels. 
'Then  his  people  Jacob  became  the  portion  of  the  Lord,  Israel 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  And,  in  another  place,  he  says,  ''  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  taketh  unto  himself  a  nation  from  die  midst  of  the 
nations,  as  a  man  taketh  the  first  fruits  of  his  threshing-floor;  and 
out  of  thatnation  shall  come  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Wherefore,  since 
^  are  made  a  part  of  the  Holy  One,  let  us  do  all  those  things 
that  pertain  unto  holiness.'' 

From  this  statement  it  is  manifest,  beyond  all  reasonable  con- 
tradiction, that,  according  to  the  views  of  St.  Clement,  the  elec- 
tion propounded  in  the  Gospel  was  the  same  as  the  election  of 
the  Israelites  under  the  law  to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  various  nations  of  the  pagan  world,  which 
vere  pretermitted  or  passed  by.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
<lniwn  from  the  language  and  reasoning  of  Ignatius,  into  whose 
nund  the  Augustinian  notion  of  predestination  seems  never  once 
to  have  entered. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  one  particular  only,  is  there  any 
ambiance  of  disagreement  between  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and 
the  President  of  Geneva,  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  Regeneration. 
Calvin  held,  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  granted  solely  to  the 
^^^tj  and  consequently  maintained;  that  those  who  are  regene- 
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rated  cannot  finally  fall  awaj  to  perdition.  The  other  taught  that 
all  iofantB  are  regenerated  in  baptisoi:  and  because  pereons 
baptized  in  their  infancy  may  perish,  he  likewise  taught  that  the 
regenerate  may  finally  fall  away  to  their  everlasting  ruin.  The 
former  regarded  regeneration  as  a  moral  change  of  disposition, 
superadded  to  a  federal  change  of  condition;  and  this  he  under- 
stood to  take  place  in  the  elect,  and  in  the  elect  only,  at  the  time 
of  their  effectual  calling.  But  the  latter,  in  die  case  of  infants, 
viewed  regeneration  only  as  a  beneficial  change  of  relative  con- 
dition ;  in  other  words,  as  removing  the  imputed  guilt  of  original 
sin,  and  as  bringing  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  unbelieving 
world  into  the  pale,  and  covenanted  privileges,  of  Christ's 
Church.  Yet,  since,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  necessary  acoordanoe 
with  his  train  of  reasoning,  regeneration,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  a  moral  change  of  disposition,  he  thence 
contended,  that  although  all  baptized  infants  must  be  accounted 
regenerate,  still,  in  order  to  their  salvation,  they  must  at  some 
time  after  their  baptism,  experience  that  moral  change  of  dispo- 
sition which  hitherto  they  have  not  experienced.  Now,  to  ise 
Mr.  Faber's  argument  as  applicable  to  this  case,  as  all  who  are 
to  be  saved  must,  at  some  period  or  another,  experience  this 
moral  change,  which  Augustine  denominates  conversion;  and 
since,  in  the  bishop's  view  of  the  matter,  infants  do  not  expe- 
rience this  change  in  their  baptismal  regeneration,  indispensable 
though  it  be  to  their  eternal  welfare;  he  must  necessarily  be 
understood  as  teaching  that  the  regenerate,  in  his  sense  of  the 
word,  may  fall  away  irretrievably,  and  thus  finally  perish.  In 
efiect,  therefore,  though  the  notions  of  Augustine  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  more  sound  than  those  of  Calvin,  they  differ 
not  materially ;  and,  in  both,  the  source  of  error  is  the  same,  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Church  relative 
to  regeneration  and  election. 

It  IS  well  observed,  by  an  able  writer,  that  die  mattere  which 
come  under  our  especial  consideration  as  Christians,  are  not  the 
naked  offspring  of  human  reason,  exercising  itself  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  concern  its  eternal  interests,  but  are  truths  revealed 
to  us  by  God  himself,  with  this  especial  promise,  that  he  will  be 
with  his  Church  in  all  ages,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  therefore 
becomes  of  unspeakable  importance,  that  we  should  know  what 
truths  have  been  held  by  the  Church  in  all  ages,  because  their 
general  acceptance,  combined  with  the  remembrance  of  God's 
promise,  makes  them  binding  on  us.  Whatever  in  religion  is 
new,  is,  eo  nomine,  falee.  Whatever  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is  old,  that  is,  what  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apos- 
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tolic  timet  through  the  lapse  of  ages  to  us^  that  is,  eo  nomine^ 
true,^ 

Am  neither  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism  derives  any  countenance 
from  primitive  antiquity^  it  became  an  important  question  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  precise  notions  attached  to  the  term 
election  in  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Proceeding  on  the 
analogy  of  Scripture^  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  this  expression  was  applied  to  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  out  of  all  nations^  to  constitute  the 
visible  Church  of  God,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  connected 
with  this  holy  vocation ;  and  farther,  that  such  choice  was  made 
with  the  merciful  purpose  that,  through  faith  and  holiness,  they 
shoald  attain  to  everlasting  life,  though  not  exempted  from  the 
hazard  of  failing,  owing  to  their  neglect  or  perverseness  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  As  this  principle  is  not  limited  to 
ooe  peculiar  lineage,  but  extends  to  all  men,  it  is  by  Mr.  Faber 
denominated  Nationalism ;  a  term  founded  on  the  usage  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers,  who  have  not  sufficiently  restricted  the 
import  of  their  language,  with  regard  to  what  our  author  would 
call  the  ideality  of  election.  Mr.  Faber  has,  accordingly,  sub- 
stituted the  phrase  ^'  ecclesiastical  individualism,"  implying  that 
individuals,  not  whole  nations,  were  chosen  to  become  members 
of  the  Church.  For  instance,  as  he  observes,  the  early  Christians 
supposed  not  the  Greeks  collectively  to  be  an  elected  nation,  as 
contradistinguished  from  other  nations,  which  were  not  elected ; 
bat  they  viewed  as  the  elect  among  the  Greeks  those  individuals 
who,  obeying  the  Gospel  call,  had  become  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whether  seated  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  Colosse, 
PUlippi,  or  Thessalonica.  Hence  they  esteemed  the  Catholic 
Charcii  at  large  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Election,  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  body  or  people  of  the  elect  gathered  indivi- 
dually out  of  every  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  this  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  distinction  incul- 
cated by  Mr.  Faber  is  founded,  it  is  manifest,  and  is  indeed 
freely  acknowledged,  that  in  certain  cases,  individualism  gradu- 
ally becomes  equivalent  to  nationalism,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  any  such  instance  has  ever  yet  oc- 
curred. In  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  maintained  that  ecclesias- 
tical individualism  can  never  merge  in  nationalism  until  we  shall 
behold  a  nation,  every  individual  of  which  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  a  single  person  remains  without 
its  pale,  either  as  an  infidel  or  a  heretic.  For,  since  an  election 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  constitutes  the  true  meaning  of  scrip- 

*  The  Stody  of  Church  History  Koomoiended,  &c.  B j  Hogh  Jamei  Row,  BJ>. 
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tural  electioDi  it  is  obvious  that  oeither  an  infidel  nor  a  heretic 
can  be  consistently  deemed  to  have  been  thus  elected;  or  at 
least|  if  in  the  first  instance  they  were  thus  elected,  they  plainly 
must  be  viewed  as  having  deliberately  renounced  the  privileges  of 
their  election.  To  say  those  who  professedly  belong  not  to  the 
Church  are  yet  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Election,  is  a  paU 
pable  contradiction  in  terms. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  is  the  ideality  of  election — the 
gift  or  benefit  comprehended  in  the  vocation  wherewith  all  Chris- 
tians are  called.  But  what,  in  the  next  place,  is  the  moving 
cause  in  the  Divine  Mind,  or  the  reason  why  some  are  called  and 
others  pretermitted  ?  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  the 
sovereign  will  of  God — ^the  principle  on  which  Jacob  was  chosen 
and  Esau  passed  by.  St.  Clement,  desirous  to  assign  a  motive 
for  the  election  of  such  as  should  constitute  the  Church  in  various 
ages,  refers  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  severing  the  good  from 
the  bad,  choosing  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter.  But,  in 
opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  argued  that,  were  the  foresight 
of  man's  righteousness  the  ground  of  election,  there  would  be  no 
wicked  person  within  the  pale  ef  the  Christian  communion. 
The  existence  of  bad  men  in  the  Church  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  were  the  foreknowledge  of  virtue  and  hoKnej», 
in  all  cases,  the  true  ground  of  their  admission  to  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace. 

The  general  question  being  settled,  it  remains  to  be  determined 
what  are  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
important  heads  of  Predestination  and  Election.  With  modern 
Calvinists  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  our  author  remarks,  to  claim 
the  Anglican  Church  as  their  own,  de  jure,  if  not  de  facto;  and 
the  proof  or  basis  on  which  they  found  their  claim  is  the  seven- 
teenth article.  The  most  satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
for  the  groundlessness  of  this  opinion  is  the  simple  fact,  that 
when  the  Articles  were  composed,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  because  the  work  in  which  he 
advocated  his  peculiar  dogmas  was  published  only  the  year 
before  the  Articles  appeared.  In  1551,  Cranmer  received  a 
command  to  prepare  a  Book  of  Articles,  which,  when  completed, 
were,  the  same  year,  submitted  to  the  bishops.  In  May,  \55Q, 
they  were  laid  before  the  privy  council;  and  in  the  following 
September  they  were  revised,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  different 
order,  received  titles  which  had  not  been  previously  aflBxed  to 
them,  and  were,  moreover,  considerably  augmented.  Thus  im- 
proved*  they  were  finally  returned  to  the  privy  council  in  Novem- 
ber;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1553,  they  were  ratified  and 
published. 
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Now  Calvin's  controversjp  on  the  subject  of  Predestination 
did  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the  year  1551 ;  and  his  first 
treatise  on  that  subject,  intituled  De  JEterna  Del  Pradestiiia" 
tione,  was  not  published,  even   at  Geneva,  till  the  month  of 
January,  1552.     Hence  it  is  roanifesti  that  the  seventeenth  arti- 
cle, as  originally  drawn  up  and  communicated  to  the  bishops  in 
the  year  1551,  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  borrowed 
from  Calvin.     Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  it  be  said  directly  to 
contradict  the  notions  of  Calvin  on  Predestination;  but  all  the 
torture  in  the  world  cannot  make  it  assert  his  doctrine.    The 
utmost  which  can  be  said  is,  that  while  the  former  part  holds 
some  doctrine,  relating  to  some  predestination,  the  latter  part  is 
very  vehement  against  some  notions  on  the  same  subject.     But 
bring  the  proper  light  to  the  article,  and  it  does  not  remain,  as 
no  true  Christian  could  ever  believe  it  would,  in  this  discreditable 
itate  of  mist  and  darkness.    The  proper  meaning  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  works  of  the  schoolmen,  to  which  several  of  the  articles 
were  opposed.     Those  ingenious  speculators  held  the  doctrine--* 
not  that  God,  as  Calvin  said,  foredoomed  some  from  eternity  to 
weal  and  some  to  woe,  without  consideration  of  their  characters 
—but  that  he  first  foresaw  what  each  individual  would  be,  and 
so  foreknew,  and  then  and  therefore  foredoomed  him  accordingly. 
Now  it  is  this  doctrine  which  our  article  directly,  clearly,  and 
strongly  opposes.     The  schoolmen  teach   the  predestination  of 
individuals.     The  article,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  the  predes- 
tination of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of 
the  highest  comfort,  as  beyond  all  doubt  it  is,  that  God,  of  his 
inSnite  mercy,  foredoomed,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid,  that  all   who  accept  the  Gospel  Covenant  shall  be 
rescued  from  the  curse ;  shall  have  all  done  for  them  which  is 
necessary  for  their  salvation,  by  the  free  mercy  of  God ;  and  after 
a  life  spent  in  his  service  here,  shall  enter  into  his  glory  here- 
after. Great  comfort  it  is,  indeed,'as  the  article  teaches,  to  those 
who  feel  that  they  are,  by  God's  grace,  living  as  becomes  Chris- 
tians,— to  know  that  by  his  covenant j  made  before  the  world  began, 
the  everlasting  glory  of  such  as  die  in  this  faith,  is  sure  and  certain. 
Having  estahliahed  this  point,  the  predestination  of  a// faithful  be- 
lievers by  covenant,  the  article  goes  on  to  warn  all  men  against  the 
evil  which  must  arise  from  having  before  their  eyes  the  sentence 
of  predestination  as  respects  themselves,  and  to  show  them  how 
certainly  such  a  course  must  lead  either  to  carelessness  in  vice  or 
to  desperation.    It  concludes  with  one  of  those  gentle  and  calm 
displays  of  quiet  wisdom  which  are  the  glory  and  blessing  of  our 
Church.    Knowing  how  fruitless  it  is  for  man  to  speculate  on 
free-will  and  predestination,  as  respects  individuals^  and  having 
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given  iti  warning  against  the  vain  attempt,  it  reminds  us  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  our  wisdom  (without  coming  to  any  decision  on 
what  in  theory  it  is  impossible,  and  in  practice  useless,  to  know) 
to  take  God's  promises  as  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in  Scriptare, 
by  them  to  regulate  our  lives,  and  to  leave  our  eternal  interesti 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  loves  us  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
any  earthly  parent,  and  desires  above  all  things  to  bring  all  his 
children  to  his  home  and  his  bosom.* 

But  the  view  now  given  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, well  established  by  Mr.  Faber,  that  if  Cranmer  was  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  German  reformers,  it  was 
to  Melancthon  he  paid  the  respect  of  asking  counsel.  It  is  clear 
that  the  archbishop  had  consulted  him  on  some  point  connected 
with  the  decrees  of  God;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had 
now  arrived  are  abundantly  manifest  from  the  nature  of  his 
answer — '*  A  manifold  variety  of  explications  have  been  and  still 
are  excogitated,  merely  because  simple  and  sincere  antiquity  is 
neglected.  I  beg  therefore  that  you  would  deliberate  with  good 
and  really  learned  men,  what  great  need  there  is  of  caution  and 
moderation  in  formally  expressing  any  decision.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Reformation  the  Stoical  Disputations  among 
our  people  concerning  Fate  were  very  horrible ;  and  these  debat- 
ings  did  much  mischief  to  discipline.  Hence  I  request  that  you 
would  think  well  respecting  any  such  formula  of  doctrine." 

When  the  Reformation  began,  Melancthon  himself  had,  in 
common  with  most  others,  embraced  the  repulsive  doctrine  of 
Absolute  Predestinarian  Fatalism ;  but  he  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned it  so  early  as  the  year  ldS7>  and  after  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg,  in  the  year  1530,  it  was  no  more  heard  of.  At  all  events, 
in  the  year  15299  he  had  not  only  given  up  but  even  strongly 
repudiated  that  doctrine;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  a  letter 
written  by  him  shortly  before  his  death  to  Stathmio,  wherein  he 
states  that  he  had  relinquished  all  such  opinions  thirty  years  ago. 
Accordingly,  though  he  had  introduced  the  tenet  into  his  Ij>d 
Tlieologici,  he  afterwards,  in  the  edition  of  1535,  wholly  ex- 
punged it;  and  from  that  date  expressed  his  rooted  abhorrence  of 
it  in  the  very  strongest  terms.  Sufiice  it  to  mention,  with  regard 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  Melancthon  had  renounced  die 
dogma  of  predestinarian  fatalism  long  before  he  was  consulted  by 
the  English  primate  on  the  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  article. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  while  he  laments  the  mischief  which  bad 
accrued  to  the  Reformation,  at  its  early  sta^e  in  Germany,  from 
what  he  calls  Stoical  Disputations  concernmg  Fate,  he  strongly 
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dissntdet  the  arcfabisbop  from  introducing  any  such  speculations 
ioto  those  authorized  documents  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which 
were  then  about  to  be  prepared ;  advising  him  rather,  in  order  to 
obtain  sound  information  on  the  subject,  to  turn  towards  that 
simjrie  and  sincere  antiquity  which  had  been  too  long  and  too 
much  neglected.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  him,  that  while  he  rejected 
Manidunin  fatalism,  he  retained  those  views  of  predestmation 
aod  election  which  were  held  by  Augustine :  for,  to  the  great 
siDnoyance  of  Calvin,  he  rejected  with  equal  abhorrence  the 
doctnnes  of  that  divine,  as  being  the  very  system  which  he  had 
reoouQced  under  the  name  of  Stoical  Necessity.  He  even  pro* 
ceded  so  far  as  to  style  Calvin  himself  the  Zeno  of  Geneva; 
reprobating,  in  strong  terms,  the  violence  he  had  used  towards  his 
oppoaent  Solsec,  whom,  for  his  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  divine 
decrees,  be  had  banished  from  the  republic* 

Bat,  as  is  well  known,  the  seventeenth  article  has  never  been 
satiifiictory  to  the  Calvinists  of  this  country,  for  though  it  does 
speak  of  predestination,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  Uie  notion 
of  a  filed  irreversible  election  of  certain  individuals  to  eternal 
life.  Of  this  defect,  as  Mr.  Faber  observes,  the  Calvinizing 
party,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  remi  of  her  successor,  James,  had  great  weight 
in  the  Church  of  England,  were  perfectly  aware,  and  laboured 
brd  to  repair  it. 

Accordmgly  in  the  year  1595,  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  very  able 
leader  of  the  Calviuistic  party  at  Cambridge,  clearly  enough  per* 
ceiring  the  deficiency  of  the  seventeenth  Article  as  given  in  the  years 
1352  and  166S,  drew  up,  as  an  explanation  of  it,  those  nine  sub* 
tidiary  Articles,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
composed  at  the  Arcbiepiscopal  Palace,  are  usually  styled  the 
i^mbetk  Articles,  and  which  no  doubt  most  abundantly  supplied 
that  deficiency.  Of  these  nine  articles  the  four  first  were  couch- 
ed in  the  following  terms,  which  explicitly  define  both  the  idea 
and  the  cause  to  be  the  very  idea  and  the  very  cause  which  are 
propounded  in  the  Calviuistic  system. 

1.  From  eternity  God  predestinated  some  to  life,  and  repro* 

bated  others  to  death. 

2.  Of  predestination  to  life,  the  moving  or  efficient  cause  is 

not  a  prevision  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good 
works,  or  of  any  thing  inherent  in  predestinated  persons, 
but  the  sole  will  of  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood. 
3'  The  number  of  the  predestinated  is  predefined  and  certain ; 
which  number  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 
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4.  They  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvationi  will  necessarily 
be  condemned  on  account  of  their  sins. 

It  is  well  known  that  these,  with  the  five  remaining  Articles, 
were  never  received  by  the  Church,  though  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  them  as  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
seventeenth.  At  all  events  the  desire  to  have  them  engrafted  oq 
the  creed  of  the  nation,  shows  clearly  that  the  Calvinists  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  form  in  which  their  favourite  doctrines  were 
promulgated  by  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Articles  generally  they  were  very  little  pleased;  com- 
plaining that  they  gpeak  very  dangerously  i^'  falling  from  grau: 
an  error,  said  they,  which  is  to  be  reformed. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Articles  will 
claim  for  them  a  Calvinistic  origin  or  import;  and  all  who  have 
read  Mr.  Faber's  book  must  have  found  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  held  by  our  Church,  on  predestination  aud 
election,  coincides  perfectly  with  the  belief  of  primitive  times  re- 
lative to  these  fundamental  tenets.  On  the  same  grounds  and  bjr 
a  similar  process  of  reasoning  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Articles 
are  not  Arminian.  The  seventeenth  in  particular  is,  when  pro- 
perly construed,  not  less  opposed  to  the  school  of  Leydeo  than 
to  that  of  Geneva ;  rejecting,  on  either  hand,  the  unalterable 
destination  of  individuals  by  a  decree  of  heaven,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness,  whether  as  founded  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  a  fruitful  faith,  or  on  the  absolute  pleasure  of  tlie  Almighty. 
We  are  reminded  in  it,  that,  though  the  decrees  of  predestination 
be  unknown  to  us,  yet  must  we  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we 
have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Faber  on 
the  phrase  ''  generally  set  forth.*'  The  import  of  the  generaUt/ 
is,  he  suspects,  very  often  and  very  widely  misapprehended  by  the 
readers  of  the  seventeenth  Article  as  it  occurs  in  the  English 
form.  The  term  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  usually ^  or  for 
the  most  part ;  and  thence  the  clause  is  supposed  to  teach  that  in 
the  matter  of  election,  God's  promises  must  be  received  as  they 
are  most  usually  set  forth  in  Scripture,  so  that  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  holy  writ  we  must  not  set  up  one  text  in  opposition  to 
anotlier  text.  But  this  is  in  no  wise  either  the  meaning  of  the 
term  or  the  drift  of  the  clause.  From  its  ambiguity,  the  word 
generally  has,  no  doubt,  been  infelicitously  selected ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's inspection  of  the  Article  in  its  Latin  form  will  show  us  the 
true  import  of  the  term.  Its  sense  is  not  generally  as  opposed 
to  unuwalty,  but  generally  as  opposed  to  particularly:  it  is  gene- 
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raUieff  in  Latin,  not  plerumque.  Had  the  word  generically  beeu 
used  in  the  English  form,  all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided ; 
and  thus  the  real  drift  of  the  clause  vi'ould  have  stood  out  plain 
and  distinct.  The  latter  part  of  the  Article  is  an  explanation  of 
its  former  part.  We  must  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  predesti' 
nation  to  life;  but  then  as  that  predestination  through  the  medium 
of  election  into  the  Church  Catholic,  is,  so  far  as  respects  par- 
ticalars  or  individuals,  only  according  to  God's  moral  purpose  and 
intention,  the  promises  of  God  in  regard  to  predestination  and 
eiectioDy  must  be  received  generically  not  specifically.  That  is 
to  say,  the  promises  of  God  must  be  received  generically,  with  a 
reference  to  the  whole  collective  Church  of  the  Election^  which 
Christ  has  founded  on  a  rock,  and  which  can  never  be  finally 
orertumed :  not  received  specifically  with  a  reference  to  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  of  that  Church,  whose  particular  predesti- 
nation to  life  might  thence  be  erroneously  pronounced  absolute  and 
irreversible.  In  this  explanation,  furnished  by  the  Article  itself, 
«e  may  plainly,  in  its  very  phraseology,  detect  the  assisting  hand  of 
Melaocthon;  and  where  his  hand  is  detected,  we  can  never  doubt 
the  real  meaning.  In  precise  correspondence  to  his  language 
and  to  its  own  self-explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  generically, 
the  Article,  throughout  its  entire  composition,  employs  a  phrase- 
ology, not  singular  or  particular,  but  plural  or  generical.  It 
teKbes,  for  instance,  every  member  of  the  Church  to  speak  of 
the  godly  consideration  of  an  election ;  and  in  the  Latin  form, 
though  in  the  English  exhibition  of  the  Article  the  phraseology 
has  been  departed  from,  it  farther  teaches  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  say  that  this  godly  consideration  doth  greatly  confirm 
our  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  and 
dodi  vehemently  kindle  our  love  towards  God.  Now,  such  plu- 
raliziog  language,  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  member  of 
tbe  Church,  would  palpably  be  improper,  unless  the  author  of 
the  Article,  like  his  friend  and  adviser  M elancthon,  had  held  and 
taught  that  in  his  sense  of  the  word  every  member  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  or  the  Church  of  the  Election,  is  himself  one  of  the 
elect  of  God. 

Concerning  the  opinion  of  Melancthon  himself,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  his  judgment  exercised  over  the  English  primate, 
there  is  nowhere  any  doubt.  ''  Et  si  alia  subtiliter  de  electione 
disputari  fortasse  possunt,  tamen  prodest  piis  tenere  quod  pro^ 
^w  sit  universalis.^*  Whatever  subtilty  of  disputation  there  may 
be  concerning  the  doctrine  of  election,  it  will  profit  the  pious  to 
bold  tliat  the  promise  is  universal.  Nor  ought  we,  he  continues, 
to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  any  otherwise  than  according  to  his 
retealed  word  \  and  we  ought  to  know  that  God  has  commanded 
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U8  to  believe.  We«  therefore,  in  all  simplicity  interpret  the  de- 
claration universaUyf  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  is  to 
say,  He  wilk  the  salvation  of  all  men,  so  far  as  his  purpose  or 
intention  is  concerned.  "  Nos  igitur  simpliciter  interpretamur 
banc  aententiam  umversaliier,  Deus  vult  omnes  homines  salws 
Jim  ;  scilicet,  qaod  ad  ipsius  volantatem  attinet." 

The  doctrine  of  Melancthon  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  scriptural  promises  of  God  must  be  understood  generically 
and  not  particularly,  stood  so  directly  opposed  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  specific  resistance  to  it  in  set 
terms.  ''  Aliquid  disserui,  eorum  errorem  refellens,  quibus  gent- 
rtiliias  promiesionutn  videtur  square  totum  genus  humanum/  said 
the  angry  disputant,  alluding,  it  is  probable,  to  the  milder  and 
more  orthodox  system  of  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Faber  through  the 
remainder  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  in  which  he 
illustrates  with  great  success  the  important  position  that  the  other 
authorized  documents  of  our  Church  corroborate  the  interpreta- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  seventeenth  Article.  He  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  election  held  by  the  Anglican  Establishment!  is  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  into  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
with  God's  purpose,  will,  or  intention,  that,  profiting  by  their  pri- 
vileges, they  should  finally  be  saved :  holding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moral  possibility  of  those  elect  persons  so  falling  away  from 
grace  as  finally  and  irrevocably,  through  their  own  perverseness, 
to  perish ;  and  that,  farther,  in  strict  accordance  with  God's  pro- 
mises as  they  are  generically  set  forth  in  Scripture,  she  holds  the 
doctrine  of  universal  as  opposed  to  particular  or  limited  redemp- 
tion. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Calvinists  that  every  Christian  who  re- 
flects seriously  must,  in  effect,  adopt  their  sentiments,  because, 
except  on  the  plan  of  an  assured  and  irreversible  election  to  eter- 
nal glory,  no  person  can  feel  any  solid  comfort  or  satisfaction  in  bis 
own  state;  because,  in  short,  no  person  can  say  whether  he  attains 
to  the  requisite  standard  of  holiness,  or  whether  after  all,  he  may 
not  finally  fall  away  to  perdition.  But  it  is  well  observed  in  re- 
ply that  such  a  statement  as  this  can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  made  to  bear  on  the  simple  question  of  the  troth  or 
falsehood  of  a  doctrine.  In  other  words,  no  inward  feeling  of 
the  comfort  of  being  irreversibly  elected  to  eternal  happiness  can 
by  any  conceivable  possibility  establish  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  plan  of  Election.  Those  pious  individuals  who  employ 
such  language  unconsciously  confound  together  two  points  which 
in  themselves  are  essentially  different  and  distinct :  namelji  the 
abstract  truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  a^- 
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sumed  cerimnty  that  he  who  maintains  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
is  bioiself  one  of  the  elect.  On  the  ground  that  these  two  points 
coincide,  is  founded  the  notion,  that  the  Calvinistic  tenets  as  to 
Predestination  and  Election  must  be  the  source  of  satisfaction  to 
every  true  believer.  But  this  assumption,  it  is  obvious,  rests  on 
a  mere  fallacy  ;  for  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of 
Calvinistic  JElection  is  scripturally  true^  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  person  who  receives  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  elect. 
Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  comfort  accruing  to  the  individual 
must  arise,  not  from  his  abstractedly  holding  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tioo,  but  from  his  absolute  certainty  of  his  particular  election  to 
eternal  life.  HoW|  then^  is  this  absolute  certainty  to  be  attained? 
Can  it  be  said  that  a  mere  belief  in  the  abstract  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine conveya  the  certainty  of  the  believer's  own  irreversible  elec- 
tion to  eternal  glory  ?  This  will  not,  we  presume,  be  anywhere 
muntained. 

Again,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  a  disciple  of  the  Genevan 
sdiool  to  know  assuredly  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect?     It  will  be 
replied,  perhaps,  that  he  knows  this  fact  from  the  conformity  of 
his  heart  and  conduct  with  the  requisitions  of  God's  holy  word. 
But,  as  Mr.  Faber  sensibly  remarks,  if  we  be  finally  brought  to 
mch  an  answer,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  whsii  greater  comfort 
can  be  held  out  by  Calvinism  than  by  Anti-calvinism.     For  a 
Calvinist  may  be  just  as  much  racked  with  doubt,  whether  from 
his  heart,  his  life  and  conversation,  he  has  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  himself  is  one  of  the  elect,  as  an  Anti-calvinist  may  be  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  similar  evidence  that  he  is  indeed  a  child  of  God. 
In  short  Calvinism  can  affi)rd  no  peculiar  comfort  to  any  indivi- 
dual, unless  he  be  assured  that  he  is  himself  infallibly  elected  to 
eternal  salvation;   and  that  such  an  assurance  must  flow,  not 
from  a  bare  speculative  belief  in  a  particular  scheme  of  theology, 
but  from  a  conscious  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  with  the 
revealed  word  of  God ;  the  Spirit  itself,  from  such  conformity, 
bearing  witness  with  bis  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.     **  If 
'*  without  that  conformity,  a  man  deem  himself  one  of  the  elect 
*'  merely  because  he  has  an  internal  feeling  that  this  is  the  case, 
'<  such  an  individual  may  well  be  a  subject  of  our  hearty  interces«- 
"  sory  prater,  but  he  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  any 
''  reoMonit^  founded  upon  Scripture." — p.  £00. 

In  the  course  of  this  learned  work  the  author  has  successfully 
established  the  following  positions ;  namely,  that  the  primitive  doc- 
trine of  Election  was  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Arminian,  but  the 
choice  of  certain  individuals  to  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel;  and  also  that  the  views  entertained  on  this  important 
tenet  by  our  Church  strictly  coincide  with  the  opinions  held 
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during  the  early  and  purest  ages  of  the  faitli*  He  has  proved, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  historical  records  and  professional 
treatises,  that,  prior  to  the  days  of  Augustine,  there  was  no  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  plain  Christian,  as  to  the  rule  of 
life  or  the  ground  of  hope  after  death;  and  that  no  one  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  teach  any  other  species  of  Predestination  than 
such  as  was  inculcated  by  St.  Paul  and  received  by  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  He  has  shown  that,  in  primitive  times,  every  professing 
member  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  elect  in 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  a  truth  which  he  illus- 
trates beautifully  by  a  reference  to  our  Liturgy,  both  in  the  daily 
service  and  occasional  offices.  We  pray  that  the  infant  newly 
baptized  may  remain  in  the  number  of  God's  faithful  and  eled 
children:  and  we  also  pray  to  our  holy  and  most  merciful  Sa- 
viour, that  most  worthy  Judge  Eternal,  to  suffer  us  not  at  our  last 
hour,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall  from  him.  The  indefectible 
purpose,  the  irreversible  decree,  the  seal  of  heaven  fixing  from  all 
eternity  the  weal  or  woe  of  every  human  being,  were  unknown  to 
Clement,  Ignatius,  Justin  and  Irenieus,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  three  first  centuries. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  notice  that  Augustine  was  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  no  one  can  be  held  qualified  to  expound  the 
Scriptures.  Gibbon  remarks  that  the  superficial  learning  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  was  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue ;  that  he  dis* 
liked  and  neglected  the  study  of  Greek ;  that  he  boldly  sounded 
the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free  will,  and  original  sin; 
but  that  his  "  orthodoxy  was  derived  from  the  Manichasan  school.^' 
These  circumstances  would  of  themselves  diminish  our  confi- 
dence in  the  deductions  of  Augustine,  even  though  he  did  not 
stand  alone  among  the  Christian  commentators  of  antiquity. 

We  leave  Mr.  Faber's  book,  and  pass  on  to  the  other  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  though,  it  will  soon  appear,  in  a  manner  as  different  as 
possible.  The  former  appeals  to  Church  History  as  the  ground 
of  its  decisions ;  the  latter  invites  its  reader  to  consult  his  own 
feelings,  to  weigh  the  matter  inforo  conscientia,  to  listen  to  the 
judgment  of  the  inner  man,  to  ponder  the  dictates  of  the  heart, 
assuring  him,  if  he  does  so,  that  he  will  no  longer  repose  his  be- 
lief in  Calvinistic  Election. 

Mr.  Erskine  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  theological  world  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  those 
opinions  which  distinguish  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Irvine. 
His  several  treatises,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this 
journal,  indicate  a  strong  and   settled  belief  in  the   miracles 
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!>aid  to  have  been  performed  in  the  North,  and  even  in  the  su- 
pernatural gift  of  tongues.  But  a  more  dispassionate  study  of 
tiie  principles  and  facts  to  which  he  formerly  yielded  his  convic- 
tioDyhas  satified  him  that  he  was  deceived;  and  accordingly,  with 
that  candour  and  love  of  truth  which  seem  to  pervade  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  he  now  acknowledges  that  he  had  allowed 
hioiself  to  be  misled,  or,  at  all  events,  to  adopt  conclusions  which 
his  matnrer  thoughts  refuse  to  sanction. 

"  Id  two  former  poblicatioDs  of  mine,  the  one  entitled  a  '  Tract  on 
the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,*  the  other, '  The  Brazen  Serpent,'  I  have  expressed 
my  conviction  that  the  remarkable  manifestations  which  I  witnessed  in 
certain  individoals  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  about  eight  years  ago,  were 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
wliich  we  read  in  the  New  Testament.  Since  then,  however,  I  have 
ctKDe  to  think  diflferently,  and  I  do  not  now  believe  that  they  were  so. 
But  I  still  continue  to  think  that  to  any  one  whose  expectations  are 
fonncd  by  and  founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  New  I'estament,  the 
(disappearance  of  those  gifts  from  the  Church  roust  be  a  greater  difficulty 
than  their  re-appearance  could  possibly  be.  I  think  it  but  just  to  add 
that  though  I  no  longer  believe  that  those  manifestations  were  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  my  doubts  as  to  their  nature  have  not  at  all  arisen  from 
any  discovery,  or  even  suspicion,  of  imposture  in  the  individuals  in  whom 
they  have  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have 
not  often  in  the  course  of  my  life,  met  with  men  more  marked  by  native 
sioiplicity  and  truth  of  character,  as  well  as  by  godliness,  than  James  and 
(j<oige  McDonald,  the  two  first  in  whom  I  witnessed  those  manifestations. 
B(Ab  these  men  are  now  dead,  and  they  continued,  I  know,  to  their 
dying  hour,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  work  in  them  was  of  the  Holy 
Gbost.  I  mention  this  for  the  information  of  the  reader  who  may  feel 
iotcrested  in  their  history,  although  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  influence 
my  own  conviction  on  the  subject.  To  some  it  may  appear  as  if  I  were 
isaaming  an  importance  to  myself  by  publishing  my  change  of  opinion, 
hot  I  am  in  truth  only  clearing  my  conscience,  which  requires  me  thus 
pablidy  to  withdraw  a  testimony  which  I  had  publicly  given,  when  I  no 
longer  believe  it  myself." 

Leaving  the  author  to  settle  this  case  with  his  former  friends, 
the  believers  in  Mr.  Irvine,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  established  his  new  faith  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Election.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  differs  not  essentially 
from  that  so  ably  recommended  to  our  acceptance  by  Mr.  Faber, 
though  the  medium  whereby  he  has  attained  his  end  is,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  totally  unlike.  He  does  not  conceal  that,  for 
many  years^  he  professed  to  hold  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  modi- 
fied, as  he  acknowledges,  "  very  inconsistently,"  by  the  belief  of 
God's  love  to  all  and  of  Christ  having  died  for  all ;  and  yet  when 
be  looks  back  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  now  feels  it  would  be 
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truer  to  saj  that  he  submitted  to  it  rather  than  believed  it«  He 
submitted  to  it  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  language  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  could  bear  anj  other 
interpretation :  though  all  the  while  he  could  not  help  feeling  that, 
on  account  of  a  few  difficult  passages,  he  was  giving  op  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  which,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  and  in  every  page,  seems  to  say  to 
every  man,  ''  See  I  have  set  before  thee,  this  day,  life  and  good, 
**  death  and  evil,  therefore  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live/'  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  if  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis  were  well 
founded,  then  that  on  which  a  real  and  righteous  responsibility 
in  man  can  alone  be  founded,  is  wanting ;  and  that  the  slothful 
servant  had  reason  when,  in  vindication  of  his  unprofitableness,  he 
said, ''  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou 
**  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed." 
Above  all,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  God  were  such  as  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  describes  him,  then  the  Creator  of  every  man 
is  not  the  friend  of  every  man;  and  that  when  Christ  was 
preached  to  sinners,  the  whole  truth  of  God  was  not  preached  to 
them,  for  that  there  was  something  behind  in  the  mind  of  God, 
giving  the  blessing  to  one  and  withholding  it  from  another,  so 
that  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  was  only  an  appendix  to  a 
deeper  and  more  dominant  ministry,  in  which  the  Almighty  appeared 
simply  as  a  sovereign  without  any  moral  attribute,  and  man  was 
dealt  with  as  a  mere  creature  of  necessity  without  any  real  respon- 
sibility. He  relates  that  he  was  wont  to  rebuke  the  doubt  of  bis 
heart  by  appealing  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  especially  by 
the  consideration  that  the  finite  understanding  of  man  was  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  infinite  mind  of  God.  But  still  he 
remained  unsatisfied,  because  he  met  with  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  God  invites  and  calls  upon  men  to  judge  of  the  equality 
and  righteousness  of  his  ways,  placing  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bar  of  their  consciences,  and  claiming  from  them  a  judgment  tes- 
tifying to  his  righteousness  and  clearing  him  of  all  inequality,  and 
that,  not  on  the  ground  that  his  righteousness  is  above  their  un- 
derstanding, far  less  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  on  the  ground  that  his  righteousness  is 
such  as  men  can  judge  of,  and  because  it  is  clear  and  plain  to 
that  principle  of  judgment  within  them  by  which  they  approve  or 
condemn  their  own  actings  and  the  actings  of  their  fellow  men. 

Had  Mr.  Erskine,  in  this  state  of  mind,  been  <}ualified,  like  Mr. 
Faber,  to  ascend  to  the  high  fountains  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
to  draw  from  them  the  pure  and  living  water  of  truth,  his  anxiety 
would  have  vanished  and  all  his  difficulties  would  have  been  re- 
moved.   He  would  have  discovered  that  the  irfational  and  unscrip- 
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tural  system  against  which  the  simple  feelings  of  nature  had  risen 
io  rebellion^  was  not  held  by  those  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church 
who  received  their  teaching  from  the  Apostles,  and  that  no  coun- 
tenance can  be  claimed  for  it  from  the  writings  of  any  author  of 
repotatioQ  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  Re- 
demption. He  would  have  found  that  Augustine,  when  he  intro- 
duced his  speculations  on  Predestination  and  Election,  was 
charged  with  neologism ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  re- 
jected them ;  and,  moreover,  that  his  opinions  on  those  profound 
inquiries  have  been  ascribed  to  a  species  of  philosophy  which  St. 
Paul  described  as  science  falsely  so  called. 

The  want  of  systematic  learning  betrays  Mr.  Erskine  on  many 
occasions,  even  where  his  views  cannot  be  pronounced  positively 
unsound,  or  in  any  great  degree  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of 
faith.  There  is,  besides,  throughout  his  book  a  tendency  to 
mysticism  which  sets  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism, 
and  laughs  to  scorn  nearly  all  the  received  principles  of  interpret 
tation.  His  appeals  to  the  rational  conscience  and  the  inward 
light  proceed  too  much  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  exposition  of 
Scripture,  every  man  must  be  law  unto  himself;  whence  it  might 
be  inferred,  by  a  rash  or  careless  commentator,  that  the  decisions 
of  his  own  mind  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  some  places  a  bold  innovation  on  the  established 
modes  of  speech  and  meaning  of  words.  For  instance,  he  affixes 
to  the  phrase  Natural  Religion  an  import  not  only  ^uite  unjus- 
tified by  the  practice  of  good  writers,  but  apparently  mconsistent 
inth  the  etymology  of  the  terms.  According  to  him,  natural  reli- 
gion does  not  mean  any  thiug  that "  man's  own  intellect  imagines 
''  or  discovers  of  God  and  his  relation  to  men ;  but  only  that  in- 
"  ward  knowledge  of  God  and  his  purpose  toward  us  that  every 
"  human  being  gains  or  may  gain  by  the  striving  and  teaching  of 
I"  the  Spirit  in  his  conscience."  Natural  religion,  he  maintains, 
is  synonymous  with  true  religion.  It  is  not  produced  by  that 
exercise  of  the  intellect  by  which  we  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  First  Cause,  which  we  call  God  ;  but  it  springs 
from  a  real  root  in  our  nature,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  it  are  be- 
lieved not  merely  or  chiefly  on  any  outward  authority  whatever, 
nor  on  any  process  of  reasoning  whatever,  but  on  the  authority  of 
jiD  inward  consciousness,  in  the  same  way  as  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  God  and  that  justice  is  right  and  injustice  wrong.  By  the 
epithet  natural,  as  used  in  this  connection,  he  does  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  source  from  which  the  suggestion  of  a  doctrine  first 
comes  to  us,  but  to  the  authority  which  finally  seals  it  to  us ;  and 
under  this  description  of  natural  religion,  he  comprehends  all  doc* 
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trines  which,  though  coming  to  us  by  external  revelation,  meet 
with  or  awaken  the  inward  consciousness,  and  are  thus  known  by 
us  to  be  true  on  the  authority  of  that  consciousness.  He  opposes 
natural  religion,  not  to  revealed  religion,  but  to  what  he  calls 
**  conventional  religion" — ^that  is,  religion  adopted  on  external  au* 
thority,  without  any  living  consciousness  within  our  hearts  cor- 
responding to  it. 

**  Whilst  a  man  is  not  feeling  the  voice  in  his  conscience  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  Great  Being  who  in  this  way  comes  near  to  bim  and  desires  to 
make  Himself  known  to  bim,  but  is  considering  it  and  treating  it  as  a 
part  of  himself,  like  his  feelings  of  benevolence,  or  compassion,  or  re- 
gard for  self-preservation,  be  may  be  acknowledging  the  truths  of  theo- 
logical science,  or  of  the  Bible,  and  he  may  be  ordering  his  conduct 
according  to  the  received  maxims  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  he 
happens  to  live :  bat  he  has  not  a  religion  which  has  a  living  root  in  his 
heart,  he  has  a  conventional  and  not  a  natural  religion.  He  does  not 
yet  know  God  at  first  hand.  The  God  of  theology  is  a  power  or  a  prin- 
ciple, discerned  by  the  intelligence  through  a  logical  process ;  the  God 
ot  the  conscience  is  a  personal  being,  possessing  a  personal  character, 
discerned  by  the  conscience  as  light  is  by  the  eye.  1  hose  whose  know- 
ledge of  God  comes  through  theology  often  dispute  as  the  Epicureans 
and  others,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  special  providence,  and 
whether  it  cares  about  the  condition  of  individual  men,  and  seeks  the 
direction  of  their  character  and  conduct ;  whereas  those  who  know  Grod 
through  their  consciences,  begin  with  those  very  points  as  the  grounds 
and  elements  of  their  religion,  and  as  matters  not  of  inference  but  of 
consciousness.  But  some  one  may  here  interrupt  me  and  say,  '  I  have 
no  consciousness  of  this  within  me,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  being 
any  thing  else  than  a  part  of  my  own  nature,  and  especially  I  am  not 
conscious  of  its  proceeding  from  a  Being  distinct  and  separate  from  my- 
self ;  and  surely  you  have  no  right  to  make  your  own  consciousness,  or 
your  imagined  consciousness,  a  general  standard  of  human  consciousness, 
or  as  indicating  a  general  fact  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  men.'  I 
answer  that  there  are  many  things  even  in  our  physical  constitution 
which  whilst  unattended  to  are  not  matters  of  consciousness,  but  which 
become  so  by  being  attended  to.  Thus  the  action  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  heart,  whilst  we  are  occupied  about  other  things,  is  not  matter 
of  consciousness  to  us  in  general.  But  if  we  read  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  these  organs,  and  thus  have  our  attention  drawn  to  them,  we  gradually 
grow  into  a  consciousness  of  their  action.  But  this  could  not  be,  unless 
there  were  actually  within  us  a  dormant  consciousness  of  this  action  prior 
to  any  such  attention.  Attention  could  not  create  that  consciousness,  it 
only  awakens  it." 

This  specimen  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the 
ingenuity  and  perverseness  of  Mr.  Erskine's  reasoning.  But 
when  he  restricts  himself  to  the  proper  subject  of  election,  he 
throws  away  his  mysticism  and  argues  with  all  the  clearness  and 
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vigour  of  a  true  philosopher.  For  examplej  his  remarks  oa 
Edwards's  theory  of  free  will  are  at  once  judicious  and  conclusive, 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  absurd  doctrine  which  the  American 
divine  endeavours  to  engraft  on  the  pure  stock  of  revelation. 
This  author,  as  every  one  knows,  considers  all  men,  whilst  unre- 
generatedf  as  still  standing  in  that  state  of  helplessness  into  which 
Adam's  fall  brought  human  nature,  and  as  being  no  otherwise 
affected  by  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  than  as  having  been 
placed  by  it  in  such  circumstances  that  God  may  now,  consistently 
with  justice,  by  a  special  act  of  grace,  apply  the  benefits  of  it  to 
such  individuals  as  he  chooses  ;  but  he  sees  no  gift  of  spiritual 
light  or  life,  given  to  them  as  a  race,  in  Christ.  He  thus  regards 
them  all  as  born  heirs  of  a  nature  possessed  exclusively  by  a  cor- 
rupt will,  and  as  destitute  of  any  means  of  resisting  it ;  and  of 
course  he  concludes  that  nothing  but  a  new  and  special  power 
acting  upon  them  from  without,  can  rescue  them  from  that  ne- 
cessity of  evil  to  which  they  are  bound.  This  is  Edwards's  hy- 
pothesis as  to  man's  condition,  and  he  persuades  himself,  as  he 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  many  others,  that  this  condition  is 
consistent  with  a  true  liberty  and  responsibility,  by  adopting  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
moral  condition  of  man,  and  which  therefore  confounds  his  ra- 
tional liberty  with  the  unconscious  liberty  of  a  beast.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Enikine  in  thinking,  that  Edwards's  great  success  as  a 
theological  aietaphysician,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  this  defi- 
nition has  been  generally  passed  over  uucriticised  and  unques- 
tioned, and  that  the  true  answer  to  his  book  would  consist  in 
pointing  out  the  incompleteness  of  the  definition  on  which  so 
much  of  his  reasoning  rests. 

The  de6nition  now  mentioned  is  as  follows,  '^  Liberty  is  the 
power  or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  or  to  conduct  as  he 
pleases."  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  definition  makes  no  re- 
ference to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  in  fact  applies  equally 
well  to  the  liberty  of  a  beast  as  to  that  of  a  man  ;  for  it  requires 
nothing  more  in  the  subject  than  an  inclination  to  act,  and  the 
power  to  act  according  to  that  inclination.  Edwards  avails  him- 
self, to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  advantage  which  this  definition 
gives  him.  He  tests  by  it  the  condition  of  man  such  as  the 
highest  Calvinist  supposes  him  to  be,  namely,  destitute  alike  of 
all  inclination  and  of  all  means  to  resist  the  power  of  evil ;  and 
because  he  finds  that  amidst  all  this  destitution,  there  is  still  left 
him  the  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  the  power  to  act  according  to 
that  inclination,  he  pronounces  him  as  free  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  creature  to  be,  and  of  course  thoroughly  responsible. 
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By  this  definition,  also,  he  proves  the  consistency  of  absolute 
unconditional  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  with  liberty 
and  responsibility ;  because,  notwithstanding  the  darkest  of  these 
decrees,  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  evil  are  still  left  to 
the  reprobate.  As  therefore  his  whole  demonstration  of  the  con* 
sistency  of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  man's  condition  with  liberty, 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  the  definition,  it  will  follow  that  if  the 
definition  be  proved  inadequate  or  faulty,  the  demonstration  must 
fall  to  the  ground*  Mr.  Erskine  undertakes  to  accomplish  this 
task,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  hypothesis  which  will  be  thereby 
overthrown,  he  hopes  to  establish  a  more  reasonable  principle ; 
showing  that  the  true  notion  of  human  liberty  requires  conditions 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  common  doctrine  of  Election. 

'*  If  I  wish,"  says  he,  **  to  remove  an  animal  from  one  field  to 
another,  I  have  only  to  remove  his  food,  and  the  animal  follows 
his  own  natural  impulse,  and  exercising  '  the  power  to  do  as  he 
pleases,'  goes  to  the  place  which  I  have  destined  for  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Edwards's  definition  of  liberty,  this  animal  is  perfectly 
free ;  but  surely  it  is  not  free,  with  a  liberty  which  we  could  con- 
sider suitable  to  a  moral  being.  We  cannot  but  see  that  the  de- 
finition here  proves  itself  to  be  too  wide,  because  it  lets  things 
pass  through  it  which  ought  not  to  pass  through  it ;  and  that  it 
IS  deficient  in  discrimination,  because  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  blind  liberty  of  a  beast,  and  the  rational  liberty  of  a 
man;  we  cannot  therefore  be  justified  in  placing  any  dependence 
upon  it.  But  let  us  pursue  this  path  a  little  further.  In  the 
same  way  that  I  manage  this  animal,  a  ruling  man  of  governing 
talents  may  manage  his  fellow  men,  and  without  putting  any  con- 
straint upon  them,  may  make  use  of  their  appetites,  and  passions, 
and  interests,  so  as  to  accomplish  purposes  by  them  of  which 
they  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  in  which  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  him,  but  the  contrary.  They  are  thus  blind,  unconscious 
tools  in  his  hands,  and  yet  in  all  that  they  do,  they  only  exercise 
'  their  power  or  opportunity  of  doing  as  they  please.'  It  is 
evident  that  neither  the  animal,  nor  men  who  are  under  such 
management,  can  properly  be  called  free,  because  although  they 
act  according  to  their  own  purposes,  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  real  dominant  purpose  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  their  act- 
ings, and  in  subordination  to  which  all  their  private  purposes 
have  been  foreseen  and  arranged.  So  far,  then,  the  animal  and 
the  men  thus  managed  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect  to 
liberty,  or  rather  to  bondage.  *  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  animal  is  incapable  of  any  higher  freedom 
than  that  which  it  has,  whilst  the  men  are.     The  animal  is  inca* 
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pable  of  entering  into  my  purpose  in  wishing  to  remove  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  therefore  I  cannot  get  it  to  become  a 
co-operator  with  me,  but  am  necessarily  obliged  to  address  to  it 
a  subordinate  motive  quite  separate  from  my  real  purpose. 
Whereas  the  men  are  capable  of  entering  into  the  purpose  of 
their  ruler,  and  if  that  purpose  embraces  their  interests  as  well  as 
his  own,  be  may,  by  disclosing  it  to  them,  be  delivered  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  subordinate  means  to  influence  them,  and 
may  henceforth  have  the  benefit  of  their  exertions  in  the  capacity 
of  friends  and  coadjutors,  instead  of  using  them  as  unconscious 
instraments.  If  he  succeed  in  this  object,  they  will  evidently 
become  free  in  a  sense  in  which  they  were  not  before — ^they  be- 
come free  in  relation  to  him  and  to  his  purpose «— for  they  are  no 
longer  used  by  him  for  the  advancement  of  his  purpose  under  the 
semblance  and  notion  of  advancing  a  purpose  of  their  own,  and 
they  now  act  with  a  conscious  view  to  that  object  which  is  the 
real  ultimate  olyect  of  their  acting.'' 

The  idea  of  liberty,  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  here,  is,  that  it 
consists  in  a  sympathy,  or  agreement  of  choice,  with  regard  to  the 
dominant  purpose  of  our  acting,  with  the  ruling  and  directing 
mind  which  appoints  our  acting;  and  the  capacity  of  liberty  con- 
sequently consists  in  a  capacity  for  such  sympathy.  We  thus 
arrive  at  a  principle  which  distinguishes  the  blind  liberty  of  a 
beast  from  the  rational  and  moral  liberty  of  a  man  ;  and  we  can- 
not allow  any  definition  of  human  liberty  to  be  just  and  complete 
which  does  not  embrace  this  principle.  But  in  order  more  distinctly 
to  understand  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  this  sympathy, 
and  of  course  to  moral  liberty,  let  us  suppose  that  the  object 
which  the  imaginary  ruling  man  has  to  accomplish  through  the 
instramentality  of  his  fellow  men,  is  a  purely  selfish  object,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  he  is  making  use  of  to 
procure  it;  is  it  not  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he  never 
can  by  any  disclosure  of  his  purposes,  gain  their  voluntary  co- 
operation with  him,  inasmuch  as  they  can  never  sympathize  with 
him  in  that  which  they  know  to  be  hurtful  to  themselves?  And 
hence  it  is  also  perfectly  evident,  that  to  subjects  placed  in  such 
circumstances — that  is,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  a  ruler  who  has 
a  design  contrary  to  their  good — rational  liberty  is  impossible. 
Bot  when  we  have  once  admitted  the  principle  that,  in  order  to 
be  free,  we  must  sympathize  with  our  ruler  in  the  dominant  pur- 
pose which  he  has  with  regard  to  our  actings,  we  must  carry  it  to 
the  Head  of  Creation ;  for  it  is  evident  that  whilst  there  remains  a 
ruler  or  a  purpose  more  dominant  than  those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  we  are  still  in  bondage.     And  before  we  can  be  truly 
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and  essentially  free^  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  we  must 
embrace  the  purpose  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and  be  animated  with  a  desire  to  pursue  it,  as  contri- 
buting at  once  to  his  glory  and  our  ultimate  good.  If  it  be  dis- 
covered that  we  have  not  such  minds  as  are  capable  of  entering 
into  that  purpose,  then  it  is  also  discovered  that  we  are  incapable 
of  moral  freedom ;  and  that,  too,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  sup- 
posed animal,  led  by  its  appetite  from  field  to  field,  though  our 
deficiency  occurs  at  a  higher  part  of  the  scale.  Or,  if  it  be  dis- 
covered that  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  ruler  is  not  for  our  ad- 
vantage, and  does  not  embrace  our  happiness,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  moment  discovered  that  we  are  in  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  impossible  we  can  be  free,  because  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  have  sympathy  with  the  ruler  or  in  his  purpose.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  view  of  liberty  completely  does  away  with  Ed- 
wards's attempt  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  Calvinism  is  consis- 
tent with  human  liberty ;  his  attempt,  namely,  to  show  that  man 
is  free,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  lying  under  a  degree  of 
reprobation,  and  abandoned  by  God  to  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit.  His  definition,  iu  short,  on  which  the  whole  scheme  is 
founded,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  which  makes  no  reference  either 
to  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  his  relation  with  God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  which 
must  occur  even  to  the  least  reflecting,  namely,  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, considered  either  as  a  rule  of  life  or  ground  of  hope  ;  and 
this  bar  to  its  reception  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  diminished 
by  that  modification  of  its  general  principles  which  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Baxter,  Milner,  and  others  of  the  same  school. 
The  Genevan  system  is  complete  and  impregnable,  if  its  basis  be 
left  unassailed.  If  the  postulata  be  granted,  the  demonstration 
cannot  be  questioned,  however  inconsistent  it  may  appear  with 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  or  even  with  the  main 
tenor  of  divine  revelation.  The  Christian  world  is  therefore  greatly 
indebted  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Faber,  who  show  that  Calvinism 
is  a  corruption  of  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Fathers ; 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  that 
it  efiiected  not  its  entrance  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  and  an  open 
protest  that  it  was  a  bold  innovation. 
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Abt.  III. — 1,  The  5Ut  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Support 
and  Encouragement  of  Sunday  Schook  throughout  the  British 
Domiuiotis,  1837. 

2.  The  S4/A  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  Scliool  Union.  1837. 

3.  The32d  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  1837. 

4.  The  26th  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church  throughout  England  and  Wales.  XSSI. 

5.  The  Ut  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society.   1837. 

G.  The  1st  Publication  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education, 
1837 — and.  Schools  for  the  Industrious  Classes,  or  the  Present 
State  of  Education  among  the  fVorking  People  of  England, 
published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Education.  1837. 

h  diligent  exertions  and  vehemence  of  declamation  will  ensure  the 
success  of  the  wishes  of  any  party,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  witness 
a  complete  and  fundamental  change  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
spect of  educational  affairs.  But  if  solid  facts  and  well  grounded 
arguments  are  needful  for  the  conviction  of  the  public,  and 
for  bringing  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  community  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  mighty  disturbance  of  existing  institutions,  and  an 
experiment  which  cannot  be  divested  of  tremendous  hazard,  then, 
the  day  may  yet  be  distant  when  the  reformers  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires.  This 
assertion  is  made  with  reference  to  grand  and  fundamental 
changes,  such  as  are  in  agitation  at  the  present  moment,  and  not 
to  that  gradual  improvement  and  extension  of  existing  institu- 
tioDs,  which  we  should  be  the  first  to  hail  with  joy,  and  promote 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  powers. 

We  were  ourselves  of  the  number  of  those  who  thought  not 
loDg  ago  that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  indicative  of  a  crisis 
and  consummation  in  regard  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  speeches  of  ministers^ 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  their  acknowledged  organs  in  the  press,  and 
the  popular  nature  of  a  mighty  cry  which  had  been  raised,  (popu- 
lar we  mean  among  those  who  are  to  be  captivated  by  pleasing 
and  promising  sounds,)  made  us  suppose  that  government  would 
come  forward,  in  its  own  name,  with  some  grand  and  compre- 
hensive educational  scheme.  That  henceforth  the  old  machinery, 
(well  as  it  had  done  its  work  considering  the  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered,) was  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  off,  and  a  new  patent 
apparatus  of  unheard-of  powers  to  be  introduced.  And,  what 
inference  was  more  natural,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  educa- 
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tion  committees  for  England  and  Wales  had  apparently  travelled 
out  of  their  way  both  years  of  their  sitting,  and  tacked  on  to  the 
evidence,  which  was  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  information 
procured  by  a  different  process,  and  favouring,  if  not  actually  an- 
nouncing, the  approaching  change.  We  allude  to  the  supplemen- 
tary dissertation  of  Lord  Brougham  in  1834,  sent  in  after  he  had 
seen  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  were  concluded ;  and  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Simp- 
son during  seven  days  before  the  committee  on  education  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  the  whole  system  of  unsparing  change  in  every 
department  of  education  is  detailed  and  advocated  at  great 
length ;  and  the  matter  is  (we  had  almost  said)  summed  up  thus : 
— (conclusion  of  7th  day.) 

^'  And  now  that  the  conntry  is  under  the  operation  of  a  new  constita- 
tion,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  lower  classes,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
ever,  to  interfere  in  their  self-government,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  no  longer  of  choice,  bat  actnally  incumbent  npon  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  ministry,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  up  this  question  of 
education,  with  a  view  to  a  legislative  settlement  > — I  think  that  that 
course  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choicei  it  is  a  matter  of  stern  necessity, 
and  points  out  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  to  reap  from  the 
great  measure  of  reform  those  national  and  social  advantages  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce :  and  we  shall  find  that  its  working  will  be  irritating, 
grating  and  unsatisfactory,  till  we  shall  see  the  day  of  a  much  greater 
diffusion  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  morality  than  at  present. 

''  At  present  a  great  portion  of  the  population  can  read  and  write  ;  and 
is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  many  of  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  from 
the  division  of  education  are  infinitely  more  probable  from  the  sort  of 
false  or  mis-education  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  ex- 
posed, than  if  an  efficient  and  ameliorated  system  of  education  was  put 
in  action  by  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  people  combined  ?— 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  &c. 

'*  What  then  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  and 
the  legislature  upon  this  subject  ? — I  think  their  course  is  clear  i  legis- 
lation is  forthwith  required. 

'*  In  Ireland  we  have  already  considerable  facilities  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  board,  and  in  the  inclination  which  is  evinced 
by  their  last  Report  of  carrying  out  into  efiect  one  of  the  suggestions 
you  have  offered :  would  you  not  think  that  with  such  facilities  before 
us,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  duty>  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  consolidate  these  advantages  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
legislative  measure  ? — I  am  persuaded  that  Ireland  is  in  a  position  to 
make  the  great  experiment  effectually,  and  that  the  great  educational 
battle  for  England  and  Scotland  is  to  be  fought  there,  &c.  England 
and  Scotland  will  see  the  great  plan  tried  in  Ireland,  and  I  expect  it  will 
be  so  well  and  so  effectively  tried,  that  its  direct  transference  to  this  coun- 
try, making  allowance  for  certain  local  peculiarities,  will  be  matter  of 
very  easy  legislation." 
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But,  it  is  one  thing  for  the  warrior  to  gird  on  his  harness  and 
make  trial  of  the  buckler  and  the  shield,  and  another  thing 
to  go  forth  to  try  his  weapons  in  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  fight* 
And  after  all,  though  there  were  other  matters  besides  those 
which  are  here  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  we  had 
adopted  previously,  we  now  apprehend  that  our  conclusions 
were  prematurely  formed.  A  different  course  has  been  adopted 
already  on  the  part  of  government,  a  course  by  which  they 
appear  to  renounce  all  such  hazardous  enterprize.  They  have 
quietly  suffered,  or  rather  encouraged,  the  old  champion  to  go 
forth  to  fight  their  battle  in  his  own  name;  and  he  has  man- 
fully girded  on  his  armour  for  the  conflict — and  there  he  is  ready, 
if  needful,  to  cover  their  own  retreat.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
any  thing  now  of  that  sanguine  confidence  and  devoted  ardour 
within  the  parliament  which  has  been  heard  and  witnessed  with- 
out the  walls  of  that  house.  And  even  the  voice  without  is  com- 
paratively still.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  prophetical  declama- 
tions of  men  of  influence  in  certain  quarters ;  and  are  not  by  any 
means  disposed  to  disregard  or  trifle  with  their  words, — ^they  tell 
us,  that  "  the  public  mind  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
busied  with  the  bearings  of  the  subject, — that  already  (1837)  a 
committee  on  English  education  has  terminated  its  evidence, — 
another,  on  Irish,  is  about  to  report ; — two  others  on  the  Irish 
education  board  are  occupied  at  this  moment  in  the  House ;  Lord 
Brougham  has  his  bill;  an  address  to  the  crown  is  to  be  moved; 
statistical  societies  are  formed,  8lc.*  And,  again,  besides  these 
matters,  the  **  principle  of  the  compulsory  system  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  the  factory  children,  and  the  principle  of 
government  interference  without  regard  to  religious  party  m  the 
educational  grants  of  ^,000/.  a  year,  &c.''f  But  we  have 
carefully  considered  what  this  specious  boasting  is  worth.  And 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  antagonist  statements  to  be  advanced, 
ivbich  possess  the  solid  character  of  fads,  and  are  quite  equal  to 
stand  their  ground  against  any  such  assertions  as  these.  In  the  first 
place— ^This  whole  matter  of  the  education  committees,  which 
seem  to  be  arranged  like  an  army  against  us,  (four  are  enume- 
rated in  the  foregoing  summary,)  resolves  itself  into  the  Report  of 
^e,  80  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned,  viz.  the  committee  for 
England  and  Wales ;  it  sat  during  two  sessions,  and  terminated  its 
business  on  each  occasion  in  the  following  words:—*'  The  com- 
mittee find  themselves  unable  to  report  any  opinion  to  the  House ; 
--they  will  therefore  content  themselves  with  referring  the  House 

*  Thok  Wjrw,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  Secoocl  Art.  of  first  Publication  of  the  Central  £da- 
c»tion  Sodetj,  p.  65. 

\  B.  Hawet»  Em.  M.  P.  in  Tenth  Art.  of  the  first  Poblication  of  the  Central  Edu- 
cation Society,  p.  tei. 
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to  the  Evidence,  and  expressing  a  hope  th^  the  House  will,  early 
in  the  next  session,  direct  a  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  upon  a 
subject  which  they  deem  of  the  highest  national  importance." 
But  there  was  no  vigour  in  the  proceedings  during  the  second 
year,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee was  not  attended  to  when  Parliament  met  again ;  nor  do  we 
hear  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  revive  its  meetings  now,  but 
the  contrary.  A  committee,  after  the  lapse  of  one  whole  session, 
has  been  appointed,  not  generally  for  England,  but  for  large 
towns.  As  to  the  bill  of  Lord  Brougham,  whether  in  the  ses- 
sion we  have  just  referred  to,  or  in  that  of  the  present  year,  our 
inferences  from  the  politeness  and  flattery  with  which  it  waa  re- 
ceived are  not  very  favourable  to  the  success  of  his  lordship's 
hopes.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  convenient 
for  the  government  than  to  have  such  a  measure  in  suspense  be- 
fore the  House.  It  is  no  trifling  accommodation  in  the  discbarge 
of  public  business  to  have  his  lordship's  mind  so  innocently  en- 
gaged as  in  reveries  of  the  mighty  changes  he  is  about  to  effect. 
Considering  the  relative  position  and  the  difference  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  better, 
without  question,  that  their  lordships  should  discuss  the  matter 
among  themselves,  than  that  another  bill  should  come  up  from 
the  lower  House  only  to  die  the  natural  death.  And  it  must  be 
wonderously  agreeable  for  ministers  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to 
overthrow  the  whole  scheme  which  is  before  the  House,  and  to  leave 
the  blame  of  failure  not  on  the  ministry,  but  on  one  whose  back  b 
now  inured  to  the  bearing  of  such  a  burden.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
speech  on  1st  December,  betrayed  indications  of  considerable  self- 
complacency  at  the  position  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  thus 
stood  ;  nor  did  the  noble  advocate  of  the  measure  himself  appear 
altogether  unaware  of  the  position  in  which  he  himself  was 
placed.  He  said,  and  it  excited  a  smile,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
former  bill,  which  was  the  same  in  principle  with  that  he  now 
brought  in,  notwithstanding  the  labour  he  had  taken  in  forming 
an  abstract  and  digest,  to  enable  the  House  to  comprehend  the 
subject  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 

"  Yet  it  was  not  attended  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  because 
It  was  then  too  early,  and  it  was  not  attended  to  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, becaase  it  was  then  too  late.  I  cannot  say  (be  added)  that  your 
lordships  were  prevented  applying  yourselves  to  the  sabject  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  on  account  of  the  press  of  business,  for  there  was 
none ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards  your  lordships  did  just  as  mncb. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  there  came  an  event,  &c and  do 

further  public  business  could  be  transacted."* 

As  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  just  referred  to  as 

*  The  Mirror  of  PailiAment, 
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the  tigo  of  an  approachiog  consummatioD  in  these  matters,  we 
submit  that  the  case  of  the  factory  children  is  not  in  point.  The 
drift  and  design  of  the  act^and  the  principle  it  contains,  is  simply 
this,  that  children  shall  not  be  overworked ;  and  in  proof  that 
such  provision  is  effectually  secured,  it  is  enacted  that  besides  the 
limitatioD  as  to  hours  of  employment  at  the  factory,  they  are  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  hours  usefully  employed  elsewhere.  That 
miod  must,  indeed,  be  very  strangely  infatuated,  which  can  pervert 
such  a -sober  and  temperate  arrangement  to  secure  the  health  of 
children,  and  prevent  the  abuse  of  young  apprentices,  (many  of 
whom  are  at  a  distance'  from  their  friends,)  into  a  formal  admis- 
sion  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  of  the  propriety  of  a 
compulsory  national  education  of  the  young.  And  how  can  the 
annual  grant  of  20,000/.  a  year  be  regarded  as  any  proof  that 
government  is  disposed  to  incur  the  requisite  expense  for  a  na- 
tional education  carried  on  by  the  state?  We  have,  for  the  five 
jears  it  has  been  voted,  deduced  an  inference  of  the  very  opposite 
kind.  It  has  seemed  to  us  like  an  indirect  voucher  that  help  might 
be  looked  for  to  limited  extent,  but  that  no  notion  was  seriously 
entertained  of  adding  any  item  of  moment  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  account.  And  we  inferred  that  government 
were  not  disiposed  (whatever  theory,  or  whatever  convictions,  they 
might  otherwise  entertain,)  to  disturb  the  operations  of  existing 
societies  for  education  and  the  voluntary  principle  which  has  so 
kng  been  at  work. 

In  1834  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  the  conductor  of  an  educational 
journal  and  statistical  work  under  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  in 
Prussia,  was  examined  before  the  education  committee  on  En- 
gland and  Wales.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  while  his  gene- 
nl  statements  stimulated  the  desires  of  all  members  who  were 
looking  for  the  blessings  of  national  centralization  and  continen- 
tal schemes,  his  plain  business-like  financial  exposition,  threw  a 
dark  and  thick  cloud  over  their  views.  There  was  no  one  point 
00  which  the  opinions  of  the  committee  were  more  completely 
settled  by  the  evidence  they  obtained  than  this,  viz.  that  consider- 
ations of  expense  forbade  the  entertainment  of  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  schemes  which  should  give  the  whole  roanagemeftt 
of  scholastic  affairs  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  government. 
But  it  was  not  for  them  to  report  on  such  a  matter,  and  thus 

Juash  all  the  pleasing  speculations  and  theories  of  the  day.  Dr. 
ulios  explained  that  the  schoolmasters  throughout  Prussia  were 
generally  provided  with  a  house  and  garden,  (which  in  England 
is  not  the  case,  where  such  provision  consequently  would  have  to 
be  oiade,)  and  that  the  salary  of  those  in  country  places  was  little 
more  than  10/.  a  year; — some  received  only  that  sum  ; — the  sala- 
ries of  others  vaned  up  to  30/.  as  a  maximum ; — and  that  in  tbef 
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larger  towns  and  in  Berlin  the  maximum  .salary  might  be  60/.  a 
year.  (In  England^  however^  the  present  scale  of  salaries  is 
about  double  of  these  amounts.)  Under  such  circumstances 
in  Prussia,  he  said»  **  the  general  current  annual  expense  of  the 
whole  education  (including  the  universities)  amounted  to  300,000/. 
and  made  more  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  monarchy.'* 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  evidence,  p.  140,  said,  ''  it  would  require 
at  least  as  large  a  grant  as  the  great  grant  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors to  establish  a  system  of  national  education  all  over  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  greater;"  ''yes,  (he 'repeated,)  ttoeniy  mil- 
lions: as  much  has  often  been  granted  for  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet,  8cc.''  But  he  was  aware  that  the  legislature  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  frightened  at  such  a  sum,  he  feared  it  must  be  ob- 
tained gradually  and  by  successive  votes ;  and,  p.  l63,  the  sala- 
nes  of  the  board  of  education,  he  thought,  should  be  as  high  as 
those  of  the  judges,  they  (the  education  board)  would  be  quite 
as  important  functionaries,  and  ought  to  be  made  so  by  the  govern- 
ment* 

Such  is  the  expense  which  the  advocates  of  a  new  plan  of 
education  honestly  avow  they  shall  require  to  be  incurred.  And, 
the  various  assertions  made  in  the  first  publication  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Education,  are  fully  in  accordance  with  such  a  scale. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  the  calculations  are  very  far  vride 
of  the  truth,  or  would  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  case  which  is 
supposed.  But  we  do  not  scruple  to  hazard  a  somewhat  decided 
opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  notion  of 
incurring  such  responsibilities,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  ministry 
seriously  entertain  an  idea  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
meagre  allowance  which  has  been  doled  out  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
and  the  half  offer  of  assistance  in  promoting  normal  schools, 
which  has  first  been  made  and  then  silently  withdrawn,*  convince 
us  that  the  government  views  are  altogether  of  a  different  kind. 
Nor  do  the  leading  advocates  of  the  measure  seriously  think  that 
the  legislature  are  in  earnest  on  the  subject. 

'*  True  it  is,  they  tell  us,  that  some  years  must  elapse  before  a  bill  for 
national  education,  such  as  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  demand, 
will  pass  the  House  of  Lords  (where  the  bill  of  this  session  is  now  hap- 
pily and  safely  lodged ! )  but  a  bill  for  education  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  a  sine  qud  non.  Ministers  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
assisted  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  extending  in- 
definitely the  number  of  schools,  and  of  commencing  a  reform  in  those 
which  already  exist,  "f 

*  We  allude  to  an  annual  grant  of  10,0002.  voted  for  Sehooh  in  Scotland  and  modtl 
schools  in  England  at  first,  but  now  voted  for  tchooU  in  Scotland  only, 
t  Central  Society's  Publications. 
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Admitting,  as  we  do,  with  certain  qualifications,  the  truth  of 
the  last  paragraph,  it  is  because  the  ministry  possess  this  power, 
and  have  had  it  all  along,  and  because  they  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  so  very  small  an  extent,  that  we  confidently  infer  that  there  is 
no  more  intention  on  their  part  to  carry  the  great  educational 
measure,  than  there  is  desire  on  the  part  of  the  country  at  large 
that  a  bill  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  passed. 

Let  those,  however,  who  are  in  high  places,  and  on  whose^^ 
we  are  supposing  the  question  to  turn,  let  them  be  permitted 
only  to  speak  for  themselves.  While  we  hear  them,  be  it  remem* 
bered  that  the  grand  educational  scheme  involves,  according  to 
some  of  its  warmest  advocates,  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  in  schools,  as  in  Prussia  ;  according  to  others,  the  entire 
separation  of  religious  instruction  from  the  every-day  business  of 
schools ;  and  according  to  all,  the  transferring  into  the  hands  of 
government,  or  a  central  board,  of  which  the  government  must 
form  a  part,  the  whole  supervision  and  control  of  school  affairs. 

The  debate  which  recently  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
began  with  a  speech  from  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  against  a  compulsory  education  of  the  people, 
and  the  exclusively  secular  character  which  the  petitioners  had 
heard  that  some  persons  were  desirous  to  have  enforced  with  the 
sanction  of  the  law.     His  lordship  said, 

"  A  feeling  appears  to  have  gone  forth  through  the  country,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  her  majesty's  government  to  introduce  some  measure  of 
this  kind.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  :  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
probable,  after  the  course  pursued  by  ministers  for  some  years  past. 
They  have  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
furtherance  of  education  generally,  and  leaving  its  application  to  those 
societies  who  are  able  to  meet  it  with  funds  of  their  own ;  both  of 
which  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  religious  instruction  should  form 
the  basis  of  all  education.  This  is  a  much  wiser  course  than  it  would 
he  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  a  compulsory  manner,  and  to  enforce  a 
system  which  I  am  well  convinced  the  people  of  this  country  would 
never  obey." 

This  was  a  challenge  calculated  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 
mmisters,  and  of  any  who  were  interested  particularly  in  the 
subject.  It  was  immediately  met  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms.  And  his  lordship's  assertions  were  confirmed 
bj  Lord  Lansdowne  a  few  nights  afterwards. 

"  I^rnl  Brougham. — I  do  not  believe  that  either  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  government— on  the  part  of  any  set  of  men, — be  they  in  of- 
fice or  out  of  office — be  they  corporate  or  unincorporated, — or,  on  the 
P^  of  any  individual  who  has  education  at  heart,  and  being  impressed 
^th  a  sense  of  its  paramount  importance,  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  this  country, — there  can  exist  any  intention  of  promoting 
legislative  measures,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  education  of 
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tbe  people  compulsory  on  the  people,  (God  forbid !  unless  it  be  intend- 
ed to  make  education  hateful  to  them,)  or  upholding  a  system  of  national 
education  which  shall  exclude  religious  instruction  altogether.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  such  design  in  any  quarter." — Mirror  of  Parliament, 
part  441,  p.  139. 

"  Lord  Lansdowne. — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  after  the  conyer- 
sation  which  took  place  in  this  house  a  few  evenings  ago^  that  no  inten- 
tion exists,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  force  the  adoption  of  a 
compulsory  system  of  education  on  tbe  country,  or  to  favour  any  system 
from  which  religious  instruction  is  excluded.  Not  only  is  that  tbe  fact, 
not  only  can  I  aver  that  such  a  project  has  never  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  government,  but  I  believe  I  may  confidently  say,  that  it 
never  was  thought  of  by  any  body  of  men  whatsoever." — IhUL  part  442, 
p.  274. 

The  evening  before  tbe  Lord  President  of  the  council  made 
this  declaration,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, upon  Mr.  Slaney's  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  providing  useful  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  said, 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  any  plan  were  adopted  in  which  tbe  reli- 
gious feelings  of  this  country  were  not  consulted,  it  would  be  a  decided 
failure,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  any  plan  hereafter.  .  . 
•  •  .  When  J  give  my  assent  to  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  proper  for  parliament  to 
take  decisive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education,  but  that  it  is  a 
question  which  no  government  ought  to  take  up  without  due  considera- 
tion, because  if  they  were  to  introduce  any  plan  which  might  excite  either 
resentment  or  repugnance  in  the  people  of  this  country  on  account  of 
their  religious  feelings,  or  that  would  create  additional  motives  for  dis- 
sension between  the  Established  Church  and  the  great  body  of  tbe  Dis- 
senters ;  they  would  not  be  furthering,  they  would  be  only  obstructingi 
tbe  great  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart.  Therefore  when  I  express 
an  anxious  hope  that  some  such  plan  will  be  adopted,  I  wish  particularlf 
to  guard  myself  against  any  pledge  to  any  specific  plan.*' — iSftrr.  Par/., 
part  442,  p.  254. 

If  such  is  the  language  of  men  who  have  matured  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  their  own  to  bring  forward,  or  who  have 
any  specific  plans  at  all  in  view  diflferent  from  those  which  are 
now  in  operation,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  bow 
their  integrity  and  honesty  can  remain  unaffected.  Or,  rather,  if 
such  language  is  not  a  distinct  pledge  that  no  new  principle  of 
important  interference  with  educational  affairs  is  contemplated, 
we  know  not  what  a  public  declaration  is  worth. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  are  drawn  by  tbe  pre- 
ceding observations  and  extracts,  is  just  this,  that  the  minds  of  our 
senators  and  of  the  public  at  large  are  still  open  and  ready  to 
hear  arguments  in  favour  of  preserving  and  improving  the  existing 
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state  of  scholastic  affairs.  We  propose  to  set  forth  some  such 
reasons  in  further  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  as  are  grounded 
upon  facts,  and  may,  \?e  think,  tend  to  open  and  clear  the  eyes  of 
certain  persons  to  the  real  bearings  of  the  question  of  education, 
considering  the  position  in  which  the  country  now  stands.  We 
speak  of  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the  eyes  of  the  understanding, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  many  have  been  blinded  by  the  dust 
which  has  been  raised  of  late  about  this  affair,  (whether  de- 
signedly or  intentionally,  we  will  not  say).  It  is  however  to  be 
avowed  freel}^  and  the  assertion  shall  be  substantiated  by  a  selec* 
tion  from  passages  now  before  us  (numbers  of  which  must  be 
omitted  from  want  of  space),  that  some  of  the  popular  productions 
of  the  day  are  full  of  partial  statements,  and  omissions  of  matter 
which  properly  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  adduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  judgment  of  readers ;  which 
things  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  authors*  feelings  and  taste. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  considering  the  difficulty  which  there  is  in  getting 
access,  or  in  finding  time  to  examine  reports,  statistical  tables, 
parliamentary  documents,  &c.  &c.,  we  should  serve  the  cause  best  if 
we  were  to  put  forth,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisotme 
on  the  subject  of  education ;  and  afterwards  submit  the  conclu- 
sions which  appear  naturally  to  follow  from  them.  Materials 
exist  in  abundance  for  such  a  task.  The  history  of  schools  in 
this  country  may  be  traced  from  its  early  rise  to  the  fulness  (com- 
paratively) of  stature  which  it  has  now  attained.  There  are 
documents  tolerably  succinct,  besides  those  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  which  enable  us  to  show  what  is  actually 
doing  by  different  parties  throughout  the  country ;  what  various 
plans  it  has  been  supposed  we  might  adopt  with  good  effect;  what 
would  satisfy  the  feelings  of  benevolent  persons  who  have  hitherto 
freely  devoted  tlieir  wealth,  and  time,  and  strength  in  promoting 
schools,  and  stir  up  a  godly  jealousy  among  them  that  they  should 
press  on  even  more  zealously  and  effectually  than  before,  in  their 
service  of  love ; — and  what,  from  the  avowed  practices  and  prin- 
ciples of  such  people,  must  tend  to  thwart  and  embarrass  and 
disgust  them,  and  introduce  confusion  and  enmity,  where  now 
indeed  there  is  rivalry  and  competition,  but  where  there  is  no  open 
hreach  of  harmony  and  peace. 

A  document  put  forth  by  the  National  Society  in  1832,  and 
circulated  by  that  body  as  a  single  sheety  will  help  us  a  good  way 
io  the  first  part  of  the  task  we  here  propose.  It  is  entitled, 
'*  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Schools  for  the  Religious 
Eiucation  of  the  Poor"  and  appeared  in  the  Society's  21st  Re- 
port, for  1 832, 
Schoob  are  traced  from  the  Reformation  of  the  National 
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Church  to  the  present  time^  and  some  facts  are  gleaned  from  do- 
cuments of  an  earlier  date*  The  following  abstract  contains 
some  of  the  principal  heads  : — 

"  From '  The  Survey  of  London'  by  Mr.  Stow,  it  appears  that  three 
principal  schools  belonged  to  three  principal  churches  in  the  metropolis 
in  A.  D.  1 140 ;  that  there  were  poor  scholars  (pauperes  ^cholarts)  con- 
nected with  every  cathedral  church,  and  some  other  helps.     The  foun- 
dations of  Winchester,  a.  d.  1382 ;  Eton,  a.  n.  1446;   and  St.  Paul's 
School,  A.  D,  1508;  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  in  1553;  of  West- 
minster, in  1559 ;  Merchant  Tailor's  School,  1561 ;  and  other  similar 
foundations  are  detailed.     It  seems  that  there  was  a  bill  in  1539,  for 
'  converting  religious  houses  to  a  better  use,'  and  a  plan  on  the  part  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  for  '  grammar  schools  in  every  shire.'     The  strictly 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  are  detailed  and  shown  to  have  afforded  a  cod- 
siderable  help  in  enlightening  the  people.     Some  singular  schemes  of  a 
Mr.  Nedham,  in   1663,  are  referred  to  as  expressly  designed  for  the 
poorest  class,  which  is  prov6d  among  other  things  by  the  quaintness  of 
his  appeal  to  the  humane : — '  Take  notice  of  the  rabble  we  meet  in  the 
streets,  it  must  needs  pity  any  Christian  heart  to  see  the  little  dirty  in- 
fantry which  swarms  up  and  down  the  alleys  and  lanes,  &c.'     The  plans 
(and  schools  now  existing  and  flourishing)  which  Archbishops  Tillotsoa 
and  Tenison  formed  ;  *  the  constellation  of  noble  designs  which  bright- 
ened the  prospects  of  the  religious  world'  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  the  rise  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  and  the  public  annual  assembling  of 
charity  schools  in  the  metropolis,  are  related,  with  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  that  age;  the  collections  by  the  clergy  after  week-day  lectures; 
the  plan  of  paying  for  education  in  part ;  an  improved  organization  of 
parish  clerks ;  the  help  of  offertory  money ;    the  produce  of  charity 
boxes  in  the  Church ;  the  voluntary  collecting  of  taxes  in  certain  places 
that  the  poundage  might  go  to  the  cause  of  schools ;  the  farming  of 
street  lamps,  and  maintaining  of  and  boarding  parish  children  in  other 
places  with  the  same  design,  furnish  interesting  proofs  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.     Then,  there  are  three  plans  specially  enumerated,  which  bad 
each  its  day.     1.  The  Wiltshire  Village  School  System ;  2.  The  plan  of 
the  Welsh  Circulating  Schools ;  and  3.  The  <  Petty  School'  plan  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  were  *'  the  foundation  of  catechising.'    Af^  this 
follows  the  rise  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  gradual  ripening  and  whiten- 
ing towards  the  harvest  which  af^r*ages  were  to  bring  in.     In  1796 
the  well  known  efforts  of '  The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  d 
the  Poor'  are  related  ;  and  lastly,  the  sourae  of  whatever  has  followed, 
the  discovery  at  Madras  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  skilful  application  and 
development  of  the  system  of  mutual  tuition  by  that  person  and  Mr* 
Lancaster/'  &c.,  &c. 

In  all  this  history^  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  within 
the  power  of  any  person  to  procure  by  asking  at  the  National 
Society's  Central  School,  the  most  remarkable  fact,  to  our  appre* 
hensiouj  is  this,  viz.  that  the  whole  is  the  result  of  the  benevolent 
and  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals.    We  believe  it  to  be  per- 
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fectly  true  that,  *^  in  the  English  Statute  Book  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  day  no  notice  occurs  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  nor  any  reference  to  education  in  England,  except 
by  restrictions  on  schoolmasters :  imposing  disabilities  and  inca- 
pacities, instead  of  providing  support  and  encouragement/'* 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  stop  and  inquire  here,  who  they  are, 
and  by  what  principles  and  spirit  they  are  influenced,  who  would 
erect  their  machinery  to  stop  the  stream  which  has  thus  flowed 
for  ages  widening  and  deepening  its  bed  as  it  went  on,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  nation  at  large ;  a  flood 
which  has  made  and  forced  out  a  passage  for  itself,  and  adapted 
its  course  to  the  necessities  and  inequalities  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  has  flowed?  It  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  those 
who  talk  of  our  present  broken  cisterns  as  decayed,  and  as  in- 
capable of  holding  any  water  at  all,  what  mighty  supplies  they 
have  to  open,  which  shall  fertilize  and  gladden  the  face  of  the  soil 
with  a  rapidity  or  an  efficacy  exceeding  or  even  equalling  that 
which  has  marked  the  history  of  ages  gone  by  i 

But  the  answer  to  such  inquiries  will  become  more  apparent 
as  we  bring  forward  other  facts,  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
which  press  on  our  attention,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  which  occurs 
at  the  point  where  the  history  (to  which  we  have  briefly  referred) 
concludes. 

The  compilers  of  the  Education  Abstract  made  upon  the  Returns 
ordered  by  JParliament  in  1833,  saw  the  value  of  this  history  and 
printed  it  as  an  appendix  to  their  Report.  They  coupled  with  it 
also  some 

''  Remarks  on  the  Four  Chief  Educational  Societies  in  the  Metropolis, 
extracted  from  their  Annual  Reports  for  1 834,  and  from  the  Evidence 
giveD  by  the  Officers  of  those  Societies  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  cause  and 
showing  the  extent  of  DipUcate  Entries  in  the  school  returns." 

This  is  a  valuable  summary  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
has  been  and  what  is  doing  in  the  country  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  reports,  8cc.  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  it  would  furnish  a  complete  account  on 
the  subject.  Its  importance  induces  us  to  ofier  an  abstract  of  the 
following  kind : 

"  I.  Among  the  societies,  the  first,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  its  origin, 
is '  The  Society  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Sanday-schools 
throoghout  the  British  dominions,'  established  in  London  in  1785.  It 
arose  oat  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  R.  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Rev* 
T.  Stock,  in  1783. 

*'  The  committee,  18  in  number,  consists  in  equal  parts  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Protestant  Dissenters.    The  assistance 

*  Foot  ReporU,  ?oI.  if«  Introductiohi  p.  36. 
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which  it  renders  to  schools  is  by  grants  of  books  ',  and  all  schools  which 
receive  its  aid  are  bound  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  every  Sunday, 
where  practicable,  and  not  to  teach  writing  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

'*  II.  The  society  instituted  next  after  this^  viz.  in  1803,  is 'The 
Sunday-school  Union.'  Its  objects  are,  1.  To  encourage  Sunday- 
school  teachers  to  greater  exertions ;  2,  To  improve  the  methods  of 
tuition ;  3.  To  enlarge  existing  and  establish  new  schook  ;  4.  To 
supply  books,  &c.  Its  scholars  are  generally  connected  with  some  con- 
gregation, and  attend  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  its  place  of  worship. 

"  The  committee  consists  of  36  members,  with  all  clergymen  and  dis- 
senting ministers  who  contribute  to  the  funds.  Since  June,  1 824,  they 
have  recommended  the  country  Unions  to  admit  into  connexion  with 
them  such  schools  only  whose  conductors  are  of  orderly  character,  and 
who  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  tbe 
divine  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God. 

*'  It  is  stated  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Union  have  been  doubled 
in  their  amount  within  the  last  flfteen  years. 

**  III.  The  next  institution  is  *  The  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety,* formed  in  1 808.  It  arose  out  of  the  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  is  designed  to  promote  the  education  of  the  working  classes 
of  every  denomination.  Books  or  papers  are  published  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.  The  Society  upholds  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  utter  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  connexion  with  common  day 
school  education.  The  Society  has  no  connexion  with  Sunday-schools  j 
no  catechism  or  creed  is  introduced,  nor  is  any  form  of  prayer  taught  or 
used  in  the  schools.  It  maintains  a  model  school  in  the  Borough-road, 
and  trains  all  persons  who  desire  to  be  qualified  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Schools  supplied  with  teachers  at  its  expense  are  required  to  be  open  to 
the  children  of  parents  of  all  denominations.  Grants  of  school  materials, 
and  small  donations,  are  sometimes  voted  by  the  Society  to  schools.  Tbe 
teachers  seldom  continue  in  training  at  the  model  school  for  so  much  as 
three  months. 

<<  A  committee  of  48  subscribers  conducts  the  affairs. 

"  The  schools  of  this  Society  are  not  brought  into  union  by  means 
of  any  form  or  terms ;  and  (except  in  the  metropolis)  no  returns  have 
been  obtained  of  the  number  of  children  receiving  education  in  them. 

''  IV.  The  fourth  Society  is  *  The  National  Society  for  Promoting  tbe 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  through- 
out England  and  Wales.'  It  was  formed  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  adopted  the  discovery 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  at  Madras,  in  1 797.  The  committee,  compris- 
ing the  Bishops,  are  appointed  by  charter,  and  1 6  other  members  are  elected^ 
The  Society  maintains  a  central  school  in  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
and  provides  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mistresses,  who  continue 
under  its  care  upon  an  average  for  five  months  each.  The  Society  pro- 
motes I.  Schools  for  infants  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age;  2.  Sun- 
day and  Daily  Schools  for  children  from  six  or  seven  to  about  thirteen ; 
and  3.  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  labour 
during  the  week,  the  evening  being  the  only  time,  except  on  the  Lord's 
l)ay,  when  they  profit  by  the  school.    Schools  of  the  first  and  last  men- 
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tioned  class  are  frequently  combined.  The  progress  of  National  schools 
has  taken  place  at  the  following  rate,  viz.: — In  1813  there  were  230 
schools,  with  40^484  children;  in  1820,  1,614  schools,  with  about 
200,000  scholars ;  in  1830, 2,609  places^  containing  3,670  schools,  with 
about  346,000  scholars ;  and  1835,  3,624  places,  with  5,559  schools, 
containing  5 1 6, 1 8 1  scholars. 

*'  The  Society  has  collected  and  expended  above  100,000/.,  and  an 
additional  20,000/.  through  the  medium  of  its  district  institutions ;  and 
has  thus  produced  an  outlay  of  money,  raised  by  benevolent  contribu- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  above  500,000/.  on  school-rooms.  Schools  enter 
into  union  with  the  Society,  or  with  some  of  its  district  branches,  and 
engage  to  adopt  the  National  system  of  teaching,  to  attend  on  divine 
Mrvice  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  use  the  religious  tracts  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  There  are  twenty-four  District  So- 
cieties in  England  and  Wales,  which  are  in  connexion  with  this  Institu- 
tion, and  make  grants  of  money,  and  thirty-four  Corresponding  Societies, 
which  have  not  funds  for  that  purpose.  Under  these  (in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom)  there  are  forty-two  District  Central  Schools,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  unable  to  visit  London  for  their  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching.*' 

^  The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society"  had  not  ap« 
peared  before  the  public  when  the  preceding  abstract  was  put  forth. 

'Mt  was  formed  in  1836,  for  improving  and  extending  the  infant 
school  system,  by  1 .  Qualifying  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  with 
appropriate  instruction ;  2.  Visiting  and  examining  schools  where  required, 
and  3.  Circulating  information,  preparing  books,  school  materials,  &c. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  eight  elected  members,  who  act  on 
the  principle  that  education  must  be  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  their  Central  School  is  open  to  receive  persons 
of  different  religious  denominations." 

We  are  induced  to  add,  that  the  early  labours  of  this  institution, 
which  are  characterized  by  energy  and  zeal,  are  of  the  least 
offensive  kind.  It  has  put  forth  nothing  to  derogate  from  the 
work  which  other  men  have  performed;  its  publications  are  of  a 
sober  and  temperate  character ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  forms  and  papers  it  has  in  use,  appear  to  be  framed 
generally  upon  the  approved  documents  which  are  employed  for 
similar  purposes  by  the  National  Society.  As  warm  friends  of 
the  last-named  institution  (which  has  a  training  infant  establish- 
ment of  its  own  at  Westminster,  with  a  boarding-house  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  teachers)  we  neither  admire  nor  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  exertions. 
But,  if  a  competitor  must  necessarily  be  in  the  field,  if  we  may  not 
have  the  infant  population  left  to  be  framed  and  fashioned  pre- 
cisely according  to  our  own  hearts'  desire,  we  rejoice  to  have  such 
a  rival  to  contend  with,  and  to  be  provoked  to  holy  jealousy 
by  the  unblameable  zeal  which  that  Society  displays.  And  we 
confidently  point  to  its  origin  and  its  spreading  influence  as  a 
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proof,  beyond  confutation,  that  the  energies  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  education  are  yet  unexhausted ;  that  wherever  a 
void  or  chasm  exists  in  the  moral  or  religious  system  of  our 
country,  or  wherever,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  supposed  to  exist, 
thither  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  benevolent  will  be  brought 
to  bear,  deficiencies  will  be  supplied,  evils  cured  or  palliated, 
and  the  friends  of  the  poor  who  have  begun  a  good  work  for  their 
benefit  will  persevere  in  the  cause,  and  make  good  every  reason- 
able expectation  which  the  public  can  have  entertained. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  machinery  which  the  benevolence  of 
the  public  has  created  for  improving  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  poor.  Its  worth  and  efficiency  must  of 
course  be  determined  by  the  fruits  which  it  has  borne.  Only,  we 
must  premise  that  the  golden  harvest  which  some  speculators  de- 
sire to  reap  at  the  present  hour  must  not  be  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
pectations while  surveying  the  efibrts  of  years  gone  by.  If  it  is  now 
maintained  that  many  great  and  glorious  results  would  be  imme- 
diately produced  by  newly-formed  schools,  the  assertion  can  only 
be  substantiated  on  the  grounds  of  what  has  been  done  by  those 
schools  which  already  exist.  If  the  fruits  of  benevolent  exertions 
were  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  country,  we  should  never 
hear  at  the  present  hour  of  schemes  which  are  held  forth  as  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  attainable  by  exertions  of  a  moderate  bind. 
A  vastly  lower  standard  would  be  taken  as  the  ultimatum  of  the 
reformers'  desires.  For  who  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
work  of  education  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  clear- 
ing the  ground,  in  levelling  and  cleansing  the  soil,  was  in  every 
respect  of  greater  importance  and  greater  difficulty  than  that 
which  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  mere  tillage  and 
cropping  and  gathering  in  of  fruit  ?  But  we  are  disposed  through- 
out this  whole  matter  to  rest  our  argument  on  facts,  and  we 
gladly  recur  to  authentic  documents,  instead  of  propping  up  our 
cause  with  many  words. 

There  are  two  modes  of  computation  by  which  the  results  of 
the  machinery  just  described  must  be  estimated.  We  must  look 
for  a  numerical,  and  we  also  look  for  a  moral  result  from  these 
exertions  and  expenditure  of  benevolent  funds.  Of  the  former 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  account ; — ^the  latter  involves  con- 
siderations of  a  more  complicated  description.  We  ii|iall|  how- 
ever, address  ourselves  in  succession  to  each. 

Of  the  five  societies  for  education,  one  only  professes  at  pre- 
sent to  give  any  numerical  results.  The  first  and  third  never  did 
give  any,  except  by  showing,  from  year  to  year,  what  schools 
actually  received  assistance  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution) 
and  the  summary  of  metropolitan  schools  which  is  contained  m 
every  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.    The 
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Sunday-School  Union  did  give  every  yetLtj  except  the  last^  a  ra- 
ther vague  report  of  voluntary  teadiers  and  scholars  instructed 
bj  them.  But  there  was  obvious  exaggeration  in  the  statement^ 
which  it  if  needless  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  has  been  recently 
suppressed  by  the  publishers  themselves,  and  instead  thereof^ 
they  have  substituted  the  Abstract  of  Education  Returns,  ob- 
tained by  order  of  Parliament  in  1833.  Upon  this  last  docu- 
menty  and  the  Returns  of  the  National  Society,  our  calculation 
must  be  basedj  and  we  are  spared  much  space  and  trouble  in  the 
operation  by  the  10th  appendix  of  that  Society's  Report  for  1837* 
The  public  will  there  find,  in  considerable  detail,  an  account  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Society  in  1826|  1831,  and  1833; — 
with  an  abstract  of  similar  results  obtained  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1818  and  1833;— they  will  find,  also,  copies  of  the 
questions  circulated  on  each  occasion,  with  the  principal  remarks 
which  those  who  conducted  the  calculations,  and  examined  the 
returns,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  record  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. We  will  compare  the  Society's  inquiries  in  1831  and  1837 
with  each  other;  and  the  parliamentary  inquiries  in  1818  and 
1833  with  each  other,  and  state  our  conclusions  derived  from  this 
process,  and  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  deductions  made  by 
each  party. 

The  Summary  of  the  National  Society's  inquiries  stands  thus  : 
early  in  1837  there  were  12,391  places  in  England  and  Wales, 
containing  16,924  schools,  with  996,460  scholars ;  the  increase 
since  1831,  during  fix  years,  being  3,610  schools,  and  96,048 
scholars. 

The  result  here  given  comprises  a  calculation  for  defective  re« 
turns.  The  schools  are  Sunday  (with  or  without  any  evening  or 
other  instruction) ;  Sunday  and  daily  (meaning  instruction  on 
five  days  of  the  week),  and  infant  schools  (being  only  week-day 
schools).  They  are  all  professedly  religious  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of 
the  clergy,  and,  excepting  the  infant  schools,  generally  attending 
public  worship  at  the  parish  churches.  The  detailed  account 
distiuguishes  the  schools  (16,924)  and  the  scholars  (96,048)  thus: 
Sunday-schools  6,068,  with  scholars  438,280 ; — Sunday  and  daily 
schools  10,152,  with  scholars  5 14,450;-- Infant  schools  704,  with 
scholars  49*392,  from  which  last  number  5,662  are  deducted,  the 
same  children  being  also  comprised  in  the  Sunday-school  returns* 
The  Summary  does  not  comprise  the  new  union  workhouse- 
schools,  nor  the  schools  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  esta- 
blished by  aid  of  the  parliamentary  grants.  AH  dames'  schools 
are  also  excluded,  and  all  private  scholars  who  make  high  pay- 
ments for  their  education,  are  deducted  from  the  total  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong. 
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'"  The  Summary  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1833  is  as  foI« 
lows:  Sunday-schools  16,826,  with  scholars  1 ,548,890 ;*— daily 
schools  55^86/ with  scholars  1,187|942; — and  infant  schools 
2985,  with  scholars  B9,00o; — the  increase  of  schools,  since  1B18, 
during ^/i^ee/i  years,  being  Sunday-schools  11,285,  with  scholars 
1,123,397»  and  infant  and  daily  schools  19*^45,  with  scholars 
671,243. 

In  this  Summary,  infant  and  daily  schools  are  not  accurately 
discriminated.  Colleges,  except  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  grammar,  boarding,  proprietary  schools,  and  all  pre- 
paratory institutions,  are  comprised  in  the  daily  schools;  and 
dames'  schools  of  every  description  are  given  as  infant  schools. 
Hence  2350  infant  schools,  which  are  supported  entirely  by  pay- 
ments from  the  scholars,  contain  only,  on  an  average,  seventeen 
children  in  each  ;  and  26,79 1  daily  schools,  which  are  similarly 
supported,  contain  only  twenty-five  children  in  each.  There  are 
no  means  of  showing  how  many  of  the  daily  scholars  are  comprised 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  occasion  a  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children,  or,  by  calculation,  what  the  total  number  of  children 
receiving  education  may  be.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  increase  of  schools,  that  the  questions  in  1818  and 
1833,  and  the  objects  with  which  they  were  proposed,  were  so 
widely  different,  that  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  result 
under  this  head,  which  appears  to  be  attained  with  accuracy. 

What  then,  after  all,  is  the  number  of  children  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  under  instruction  ?  It  is  a  question  which,  we 
submit,  cannot  be  fully  answered  at  present.  The  Church  can 
answer  it,  as  we  have  shown,  distinctly  as  regards  itself.  But, 
there  are  many  under  instruction  besides  those  in  Church  schools. 
The  only  approximation  we  could  make  towards  the  desired 
conclusion  must  be  by  taking  the  gross  number  of  scholars,  Sun- 
day, daily,  and  infant,  returned  in  1833,  (viz.  2,825,8370  and  de- 
ducting from  that  amount  the  Church  of  £ngiand  Sunday  and 
daily  scholars,  who  have  doubtless  occasioned  a  duplicate  entry 
to  be  made.  But  then,  the  remainder  (thus  obtained)  would 
comprise  a  vast  number  of  petty  dames'  schools,  which  are  ^uite 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  schools,  and  a  vast  number  of  private 
academies,  with  King's  College,  and  University  College,  &c* 
which  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  comprise  in  the 
result. 

But  if  we  cannot  make  an  exact  approximation  to  the  number 
who  are  receiving  education ;  can  we  determine  the  number  who 
ought  properly  to  J>e  upon  the  school-rolls,  and  enlisted  under 
the  head  of  infant,  daily,  or  Sunday  scholars,  i,  e.,  can  we  ascer- 
tain the  nuniber  of  children,  belonging  to  the  working  classes, 
who  ought  to  profit  by  public  instruction  offered  at  a  cheap  rate, 
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and  who  would  do  bo,  we  assume^  if  the  schools  were  such  as 
satisfied  the  parents,  and  produced  a  visible  and  beneficial  result? 
We  may  not  be  able  to  attain  to  the  exact  solution  of  this  in* 
quiry,  but  bj  a  comparison  of  the  different  population  returns,  an 
approximation  maj  be  made  to  it,  and  a  result  obtained  of  value 
aad  interest.  Such  a  result  we  have  not  seen  deduced,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  deduced,  before. 

Our  calculations  on  the  subject  run  thus  : — 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1831,  was  13,897,187; 
•-^t  the  present  time,  allowing  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  (what  it 
is  ascertamed  to  be)  1  ^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  population  is 
now  13,193,782.  In  the  returns  for  1831,  the  ages  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  classified  as  thej  are  in  those  for  1 82 1.  By  these  latter 
returns  it  appeared  that  there  were, 

(A)  1,566,268  children  under     5  years  of  age 

(B)  1,376,315  .     .     between     5  .    .    .     and   10 

(C)  1,172,979 10 15 

(D)  1,045,155 15 20 

If  the  population  be  supposed  as  at  present,  of  15,195,782, 
these  last  four  amounts  will  respectively  be  (A)  2,279,120,— (B) 
1J)04.572,— (C)  1,701,185,  and  (D)  l,508,l6l. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  are  equally  diffused 
over  the  several  years  which  are  comprised  within  each  period  of 
Bve,  if  we  add  three-fifths  of  the  first  amount  (A)  to  two-fifths  of 
the  second  aaiount  (B),  we  shall  obtain  2,165,300,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population,  as  the  number  of  children  between  two 
years  and  seven  years  who  are  qualified  by  age  to  attend  infant 
Khools,  So,  if  we  add  three-fifths  of  the  second  amount  (B)  to 
twelfths  of  the  third  amount  (C),  we  shall  obtain  l,877f2]8,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  population,  as  the  number  of  children 
between  seven  and  twelve  years  of  age  who  are  similarly  qualified 
for  Sunday  and  daily  schools; — and,  by  adding  three-fifths  of  the 
third  amount  (C)  to  one-fifth  of  the  fourth  amount  (D),  we  ob- 
tain 1,322,343,  or  about  one-eleventh,  as  the  number  of  young 
persons  between  twelve  and  sixteen  whose  age  might  cause  them 
to  be  employed  in  useful  services,  but  might  still  render  it  proper 
that  they  should  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  gain  some  instruc- 
tion on  other  days  or  in  the  evening  through  the  week.  Hence 
the  total  number  of  children  between  two  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  appears  to  be  5,364|86 1,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  population.  But  many  of  these  children  are  not  of 
a  class  or  station  in  society  to  profit  by  public  means  of  cheap 
education*  Can  any  approximation  be  made  to  show  how  many 
are  thus  circumstanced  ; — and  how  many  ought  to  attend  schools  ? 

NO.  uvi.— APB.  1 838.  A  A 
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The  popolattofi  returns  for  1831  show  that  there  are  834,54S 
families  in  the  kingdom  chiefly  eniplojred  in  agricaltare; — 
l,M7fi]4  familiefchieHy  etnp\ojed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft;  and  849*717  families  of  capitalists^  professional  and 
other  educated  men,  and  labourers  not  employed  in  agriculture. 
If  we  multiply  each  of  these  amounts  by  five,  the  product  will 
show  about  (rather  more  than)  the  number  of  persons  (men, 
women,  and  children)  maintained  under  the  three  divisions  which 
have  been  recited ; — the  products  will  be  respectively  4,56^,625, 
— 6,7l2»345;  and  4,645,585.  The  sum  of  these  three  products 
is,  erf  course,  somewhat  (730,773)  more  than  the  total  population, 
15,195,783.  If,  therefore,  as  a  rough  approximation,  we  reduce 
each  of  these  three  products  to  the  same  extent,  (viz.  by  oue-third 
of  the  excess,  730,773,)  we  shall  have  this  result : — 

(E)  Persons  meitii^atiitfcl  by  agricolture      •     «    .       4,321,034 

(F)  Persons  chiefly  maintained  by  trade,  manu- 

factures, and  handicraft    •..«..       6,470,754 
(6)  Persons  maintained  as  capitalists,  from  pro- 
fessional resources,  8cc.,  or  by  labour  not 
agricultural       .........       4,403,994 

Total  of  population,  in  1838,  in  England  &  Wales     15,196,782 

Almost  all*  the  first  class  (E)  require  the  assistance  of  cheap 
public  schools; — 'but  the  superior  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen 
m  the  second  class  (F)  do  not  require  it; — on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  third  class  (G),  the  labourers  not  agricultural  (they  are  chiefly 
persons  employed  in  mines,  fisheries^  railways,  canals,  and  pubfic 
works,)  do  require  it.  Supposing^  then^  that  there  is  a  compen- 
sation of  errors  between  the  class  F  and  the  class  6  (as  many  not 
requiring  the  means  of  education  referred  to  in  F  as  do  require 
them  in  G),  we  may  take  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
E  and  F,  10,791|788,  to  represent  the  population  for  whom 
cheap  public  means  of  education  are  required.  And,  according 
to  the  proportions  already  ascertained--^ 

4  of  this  population  is  the  amount  between  2  &  7 

years  of  age        =r  1,541,684 

^ . between  7  fc  12    =:  1,348,973 

^   . .^ — --^— ^    between  12  &  l6    =:  98,171 

Total  number  of  children  between  2  &  16  requir- 1   ^  g^,  .^g 
ing  the  means  of  cheap  public  education    .     •  j     *      ^ 

*  PersotM  who  implcy  Ishonren  art  Indoded  ia  this  dsMi 
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If  this  result  may  be  at  all  relied  on,  (we  are  not  aware  in  what 
point  it  fails,  and  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  verify  its  truth,)  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  still  a  lamentable  want  of  schools  through- 
out the  country.  However,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  this  want, 
the  fluctuation  of  the  children  in  schools  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  And  we  apprehend,  that  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  this  and  some  similar  circumstances,  the  results  obtained  will 
prove  that  the  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  means  of  proper 
education  for  their  children ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  adult  population,  we  may  actually  have  as  many 
schools  as  are  required :  or,  to  state  the  case  more  properly,  we 
must  raise  the  character  of  the  parents,  or  else  have  recourse  to 
some  compulsory  measures  (which  it  is  not  our  object  to  advocate), 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  use  of  the  schools  which  exist.  But 
the  reflections  connected  with  this  point  would  lead  us  astray  from 
the  course  we  proposed  to  follow.* 

Having  disposed,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily,  of  the  nume- 
rical bearings  of  the  question  respecting  schools  that  exist,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  wishes  of  benevolent  persons  have  been 
carried  out,  we  proceed  to  an  estimate  of  a  different  kind.  What 
is  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  result  produced  by  those 

*  It  if  itartling  to  read  that  there  art;  nearly  foor  miUion  children  between  t  and  16 
;«an  of  age  requiring  cheap  instruction,  while  there  are  little  more  tlian  one  million  of 
tbem  Id  Church  schools,  and  in  all  other  schools  together  (comprising  Church  schools), 
ieis  than  two  million  and  a  half.  To  accoont  for  such  a  state  of  things,  it  most  be  re- 
acmbeied  that,  lat,  the  general  returns  in  1833  were  far  from  complete  (see  British 
Critic,  Joly  1835,  pp.  179, 180);  and,  Sdly,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  ii  immense. 

In  treating  of  the  comparative  value  of  endowed  and  unendowed  schools  (same  Arti- 
cle, pp.  204,  t05y,  we  gave  some  striking  proofs  of  this  floctoation  of  scholars,  from 
statements  made  before  parliamentary  committees.  On  looking  to  the  Report  of  the 
Nstionil  Society  for  1832,  p.  96,  we  see  that  30  metropolitan  schools,  taken  at  hazard 
from  sot  of  the  general  returns,  contained  10,767,  and  the  admisiions  into  the  schools 
during  each  of  the  two  precedbg  years  had  been  7,373,  exclusive  of  re-admissions  of 
children  who  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  schools  before ;  and,  in  1834,  Report,  page 
^t  30  schools  were  taken,  which  contained  9,715  cliildren,the  admissions  into  which, 
during  the  year,  were  5,276.  The  Central  Society,  in  a  note  to  its  First  Publication, 
>tates,  p.  172,  that  "  although  the  British  and  foreign  Model  School  contains  600 
cl^iUien,  there  were  no  less  than  697  fresh  admittances  in  the  course  of  1 836."  This 
sbowa,  that  in  that  institution  the  case  is  far  worse  than  in  the  national  schools,  and 
tkftt  in  none  of  the  schools  do  the  children  on  an  average  remain  for  two  years.  In 
^e  inferior,  dame,  and  private  schools,  the  succession  is  very  much  greater,  and  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  children,  supposing  the  power  of  doing  so  to  exist,  is  pro- 
P<>frioDably  less.  With  such  a  rapid  passing  of  children  through  the  teachers'  hands, 
it  is  ohfioQs  that  the  whole  four  million  children  tuty  have  been  more  or  lesa  connected 
with  the  scliools  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  they  may  all  be  under  education,  as 
^^  parents  vainly  imagine.  Our  inference  is  this,  that  charches  and  preachers  are 
^wtcd  for  adults  quite  as  much  as  rooms  and  masters  for  the  young.  Unless  we  mean 
to  iotrodoce  compulsory  laws,  the  parents  must  be  taught  as  well  ns  the  children ; 
otherwise,  in  our  zeal  for  education,  we  shall  cover  the  country  with  school-rooms  and 
^ool-masters  and  roistreises,  hot  the  children  will  not  be  sent,  or,  what  is  as  badt  will 
not  leoiain  at  school. 

A  a2 
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which  exist?  How  do  the  schools  work?  Perhaps  there  are, 
altogether,  about  a  million  and  a  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  under  education  in  schools  of  a 
public  nature,  where  instruction  is  afforded  at  a  very  cheap  rate^ 
where  rules  and  discipline  are  enforced,  and  where  some  superior 
mind  presides,  or,  at  least,  generally  directs  the  operations  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  mistress;  what  fruits  are  to  be  seen  of  the 
exertions  and  care  of  this  kind?  There  are  two  opinions  to  be 
stated,  one  of  which,  especially,  has  of  late  years  been  pretty 
loudly  and  plainly  expressed.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  advo- 
cates for  the  voluntary  principle,  and  of  the  benevolent  exertions 
which  have  been  made,  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  produce  of 
their  labours,  and  they  are  ready  to  carry  them  on  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  their  private  resources. 

But  the  public,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  actively  concerned 
in  the  work,  are  divided  into  two  opposite  classes,  both  of  which 
unite,  indeed,  in  the  praises  of  the  religious  portion  of  society  for 
what  has  been  done  and  what  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  do; 
— of  these  two  classes,  however,  one  proclaims  its  entire  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  result,  considered  abstractedly,  and  calls  for  a 
complete  and  fundamental  change  in  the  schools ;  the  other,  does 
not  see  the  extraordinary  defects  and  faults  which  are  referred  to, 
although  it  would  |;ladly  improve  the  institutions  and  profit  by 
every  facility  for  doing  so. 

We  fearlessly  quote  the  opinions  of  the  former  class,  being 
satisfied,  that  if  they  are  true,  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
and  if  they  are  false,  or  exaggerated,  they  need  only  be  submitted 
to  the  light,  in  order  that  their  real  character  may  be  exposed. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  what  we  refer  to: — 

"  The  age  of  adolescence,  in  all  instances,  is  the  most  dangeroas  in 
life :  it  requires  a  peculiar  treatment,  and  deserves  an  attention,  which 
in  this  country  has  never  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.* 

"  Nor  is  their  religious  training  much  better  managed  than  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  '  alphabet  learning '  of  the  sacred  writ,  the 
superstitious  preference  of  letter  to  spirit,  continues  to  prevail.f 

*'  England  forms  the  one  great  exception  to  the  entire  civilized  world 
(in  the  total  want  of  a  national  organization).  The  result  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  make  us  much  in  love  with  the  cause.  It  could  easily  be 
shown,  that  the  voluntary  system  of  public  instruction,  with  no  central 
power  to  guide,  aid,  and  control,  has  not  only  not  worked  well,  but 
worked  nearly  as  ill  as  any  system  well  could.  Every  sort  of  antic  has 
been  played ;  ail  sorts  of  erapirism  been  permitted ;  immense  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  labour, — often,  too,  with  the  most  admirable  zeal  and 
the  best  intentions, — with  the  most  miserable,  if  not  injurious,  results.  J 

•  Central  Society  of  Education,  First  Publication,  p.  U. 

t  Ibid.  p.  61.  X  Ibid.p.6«. 
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*'  Tbe  schools,  wbere  tbere  are  any  to  which  they  (the  working  popii- 
btioo)cao  send  their  children,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  character  which 
not  only  forbids  hope  of  good^  but  even  creates  apprehension  of  evil.* 
Tbe  amoont  of  education  is  not  only  lamentably  deficient,  but,  in  its 
kind,  not  comprising  those  essentials  which  are  most  necessary."-!- 

And  in  the  Second  Publication  by  the  same  Society  from 
which  these  words  are  quoted,  we  read  what  follows : — 

*'  Some  of  these  schools  are  positive  nuisances,  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  Teformed,  ought  to  be  put  down.| 

*'  We  may  now  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  what  is  doing  and 

wbat  remains  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  people The  truth 

i),  En^nd  will  soon  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  worst  educated  country 
hi  Europe.    Even  in  countries  deemed  uncivilized,  more  is  done  for  the 

edocatioD  of  the  poorer  classes  than  in  our  owa Nothing  but 

ioonlioate  vanity  and  self-love  have  blinded  us  to  the  truth,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  oar  population  are,  morally  and  physically,  in  a  far  inferior 
lUtetotbat  of  tbe  American  Indian,  whom  we  term  savage."§ 

We  copy  the  folloMing  from  a  contemporary  magazine,  the 
professed  guardian  of  education.|| 

" '  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  education  has  not  rather  retro- 
graded than  advanced,  during  the  intermediate  period.  There  docs  not 
aist  a  school  where  the  principles  and  practice  of  true  education  are 
dereloped ;  there  does  not  exist  a  book  in  which  lessons  are  to  be  found 
and  exercises  enjoined,  calculated  to  develope  the  physical,  intellectual, 
uid  moral,  powers.  There  does  not  exist  a  system  that  bears  a  remote 
•ppimdi  to  wbat  England,  the  first  country  in  the  world,  ought  to  de- 
mand for  her  sons. 

" '  The  masters  of  our  National,  British  and  Foreign,  and  Infant 
Scboob,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  composed  of  handicraftsmen  out  of 
employment,  gentlemen's  servants,  or  broken-down  petty  tradesmen ; 
vbo  often  come  to  the  central  establishments,  and  what  they  call  by 
courtesy  Normal  Schools,  ignorant,  in  many  instances,  of  the  common 
rales  of  arithmetic,  and  so  miserably  instructed  in  other  matters,  and  at 
>Q  age  so  advanced,  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  their  ever  being  improved  in 
character,  capability,  or  fitness,  for  the  important  work.'  " 

And  tbe  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
does  not  scruple  to  state^  not  only 

**Thst  the  existing  provision  for  popular  instruction  is  deficient  in 
(jasntity,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  still  more  defective  in  quality"  •  •  •  •  • 
bat *'  shut  out  from  every  thing  that  can  sustain  or  ennoble  an 

*  Ccotfi)  Sodetj  of  EdocatioD,  First  Publication,  p.  310. 

t  Ibid.  p.  215. 

t  Schoob  iur  the  Indastrioas  Classes,  p.  34. 

J  pp.  fiS.  64. 

I  Edocalioiial  Msgaane,  No.L  pp.  1,  2. 
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intelligent  natare«  the  peasantry  of  England  have  long  since  displayed, 
in  unparalleled  degradation,  the  fuU  effects  of  knowledge  denied,  and 
have  now  sunk  into  a  state  df  mental  inanition  and  semi-barbarism,  from 
whichj  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  present  generation  can  never  be  reco- 
vered.* 

Nothing  can  be  less  equivocal  than  condeinnation  audi  as  this. 
Is  it  true,  or  is  it  false, — or,  is  it  an  exaggerated  atatemeat  only? 
— Is  it  put  forth  out  of  pure  zeal  for  £e  improvement  of  the 
people,  or  is  it  in  any  way  designed  for  purposes  which  are  not 
openly  avowed  ? — Indeed,  there  is  very  little  secresy  observed. — 
The  context,  in  too  many  instances,  proves  that  the  remarks  are  es* 
pecially  directed  against  the  Church  of  England  schook.  We  shall 
show,  by  and  bye,  that  the  principal  among  them,  those  from  the 
publications  of  the  Central  Society  of  Educatioo,  have  this  espe- 
cial aim.  And,  if  there  were  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  on  the 
other  side,  if  there  were  no  counter-statements  to  produce,  we 
might  indeed  look  with  confidence  for  an  early  annihilation  of  all 
our  existing  schools,  and  the  introducing  of  othera  in  their  places 
on  quite  a  different  plan.  But,  happily,  there  are  facts  aiid  evi- 
dences to  be  adduced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  miserable  por- 
traiture which  has  been  exhibited  of  our  schools.  Hiere  have  been 
abundant  testimonies  borne  to  the  efficacy  and  usefulness  of  the 
present  means  of  education,  both  bythe  clergy  in  general,  and 
the  National  Society  in  particular.  There  is  an  Appendix  f  in 
the  Reports  of  this  last-named  institution,  which,  year  after  year, 
has  contained  a  series  of  Ikcts  of  liie  most  gratifying  kind  from 
the  District  and  Corresponding  Societies,  scattered,  as  tbey  are, 
0¥er  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;— -there  is  another  appendix,  %  on 
keeping  up  connexion  vn&  old  pnpils,  formerly  brought  up  in  the 
schools,  M^iich  is  full  of  authentic  statements,  bearing  expressly  on 
the  matter  at  issue; — and,  still  more  opposite  is  the  result  of  an 
inquiry,  given  in  much  detail,  into  the  character  and  condition  of 
young  persons  brought  up  in  national  schools.    And 

"  We  believe  we  may  (like  a  writer  of  the  present  day)  with  per- 
fect troth  assert  that  the  National  Society  is  labouring  at  both  points; 
labouring  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  tbroogbout  the  land: 
labouring  also  to  enlarge  the  instruction  given  therein,  that,  witboat 
losing  one  jot  of  its  Christian  character,  it  may  include  naay  deport- 
ments of  pQ^pdar  knowledge."— MeM^c  Sarmm  on  Re&giom  BAtcitnn, 
p.  as.     163& 

If  the  other  voluntary  associations  have  anything  of  the  same 

*  National  Education,  the  Qaestion  of  Queauona*  by  Henry  Dpdbi  pp^  B,  ^ 

t  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1837,  App.  ▼ii.«  and  in  every  preceding  R^KHt. 

t  Ibid,  for  1831,  App.  ii.  reprinted  witli  eBlargement*  iaS7,  Appb  is. 
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kind  to  addue^i  and  we  doubt  nol  that  msLuy  of  them  have,  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  present  result  of  past  exertions; 
though  we  should  heartily  desire  to  see  a  continued  course  of 
improvement,  and  doubt  not,  that  the  exertions  which  have  pro- 
duced so  much  already,  will  succeed  hereafter  in  a  far  more 
gratifying  degree. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  these  societies  speak  well  of  them- 
selves ;  there  are  disinterested  witnesses  who  have  spoken  out  on 
their  behalf,  jn  a  manner  which  ought,  we  think,  to  have  consi- 
derable weight*  Other  societiesi  uf>  doubt,  could  point  to  similar 
testimony  on  their  own  behalf,  but  we,  as  beiug  chiefly  interested 
for  the  national  schools  of  the  Church,  and  because  that  class  of 
schools  is  far  more  extensively  spread  over  the  country  than  any 
other,  are  content  to  recite  the  following  recent  testimony  in 
favour  of  these  institutions,  which  was  elicited  by  the  discussion 
on  educatioQ  in  the  House  of  Lords,  already  referred  to  at  the 
commencen^ent  of  this  article. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said : — 

...••••''  I  beg  to  say,  however,  that  in  schools  connected  with  the 
EstabHsbed  Church,  or  under  the  superinieDdence  of  the  Nationai 
Society,  whatever  imperfectioos  maf  belong  to  them,  there  is  not  one  to 
which  the  term  '  pretended  adiods '  maf  be  applied.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  there  are  schools  to  which  ikai  expressioo,  in  its  most  odious  sense, 
might  be  appropriated,  but  they  are  not  in  oonneotion  with  Uie  Esta* 
Uiidied  Churdi.  The  Naticxifid  Socieiy  has  made  great  ^certioos  to 
improve  the  schools  connected  with  it,  and  to  extend  education }  I  mean 
education  in  the  lait^est  sense — not  merely  scriptuml  bat  general  educa- 
cation— comprehending  Instruction  in  various  br^mcbes  xA'  usefiil  know- 
ledge, and,  in  some  instances,  ifi  the  elements  of  science/' — Mirror  of 
Patkament,  Part  442,  p.  276. 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne : — 

"  I  am  surprised  that  what  I  said  should  have  been  taken  to  allude  to 
oatioaai  schodls,  for  to  them  my  remarks^bore  no  reference.  I  meant  to 
ioflict  no  sort  of  stigma  upon  tbose  useful  estaUisbments,  where  the  dis- 
cipline of  education  is  so  excellently  propounded.  I  referred  to  one  class 
of  sch«^,.with  respect  to  which  the  mischievous  idea  is  inculcated,  that 
theie  is  a  pcovision  for  the  edacatiosi  of  the  children  that  does  not  exist. 
It  was  to  these,  and  not  to  national  schools,  that  I  alluded." — Ibid.  p. 
277. 

Lord  Brougham : — 

"  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  general  atate  of  the  schools,  very  far  from 
i^>  Many  of  them  aibrd  a  very  admirable  example.  I  admit  that  the 
natioaal  schools  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  schools,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  there  may,  without  flattery,  be  deemed  a  system  of  teacb- 
iog;  but,  i  wiH  say,  that  a  very  large  number, — nay,  I  firmly  believed 
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that  the  much  greater  part  of  the  40,000  charity  schools,  afford  to  the 
youth  of  England  an  edacation  which  is  exceedingly  imperfect  indeed." 
—Ibid.  p.  282. 

Is  it  thought  that  these  are  general  expressions  of  courtesy  in- 
troduced for  the  purposes  of  conciliation  in  the  midst  of  opposi- 
tion and  debate  ?  The  suspicion  would  be  worth  considering^  if 
they  all  came  from  cne  side  of  the  House !  But  the  interests  which 
the  speakers  may  be  supposed  to  represent  are  (j[uite  different. 
Or,  is  it  said  that  the  observations  refer  to  discipline  and  moral 
culture  merely,  not  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing, and  the  improvement  of  the  intellect?  The  passages 
quoted  do  not  justify  the  suspicion;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  a  nature  to  put  it  entirely  at  rest.  But  the  National  Society's 
Central  School  is  the  model  institution  which  other  schools  in 
union  propose  to  imitate,  and  we  gladly  profit  by  the  opportunity 
of  showing  what  is  done  at  that  place.  The  following  summary 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  as  an  answer  to  an  inquiry 
he  made  on  this  point : — 

"  In  the  Central  School  religious  exercises  occupy  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  the  school  hours,  &c. 

"  Reading :  —  The  Holy  Scriptures  j  Wells*  Geography  j  Sdlon's 
Abridgement ;  Le  Bas  on  Scripture  Types  and  Prophecies  5  Ostenrald^s 
Abridgement^  and  other  Tracts,  chiefly  relating  to  Scripture  History ; 
also,  the  Elements  of  Grammar. 

**  Writing  .'—Copies }  keeping  registers  of  progress  ^  employment  of 
time,  &c. ;  entering  sums ;  accounts,  &c. 

"  Ciphering: — ^Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  i  the 
square  root ;  elements  of  geometry,  &c. 

*'  Geography .'-^YfeWs,  with  the  maps;  maps  of  St.  PauVs  travels; 
the  globe, — Europe, — the  British  isles,  &c. 

"  History  and  biography  are  not  professedly  taught,  but  are  inci- 
dentally introduced  in  the  exercises  on  geography,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  respecting  nations,  &c. 

**  Miwic:— Elements  of;  Psalmody;  Turner's  Manual.  The  chil- 
dren, AS  well  as  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  training,  learn  the  notes. 

"  The  children  have  the  privilege  of  a  lending  library,  selected  from 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  The  masters  in  training,  anci  the  senior  boys,  have  access  to  a  more 
extensive  library ;  and  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  ot  useful  knowledge, 
their  attention  is  directed  to  such  books  as  may  assist  them  in  the  study 
of  history,  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  &c. ;  such  as.  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Treatise  on  Geometry,  Martin's  Philosophical  Grammar,  Blunt  on 
the  Reformation,  History  of  England,  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  Bingley's 
Useful  Knowledge,  Bingley's  Travellers,  Readings  in  Biography,  &c. 

Is  this  instruction  of  a  stinted  kind  ?  Is  there  matter  suflicient 
here  to  exercise  the  youthful  mind  during  the  full  period  that  the 
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children  of  the  working  classes  are  conHnonly  allowed  by  their 
parents,  or  by  their  necessary  avocations  in  life,  to  remain  at 
school?  If  such  knowledge  is  communicated  accurately  and  per- 
fectly, is  there  not  abundance  of  occupation  here  i  And^  if  we  have 
a  moral  result  to  show,  or,  if  we  have  the  evidence  of  competent 
witnesses  (in  the  persons  of  the  clergy)  to  vouch  for  it,  have  we 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done?  Cer- 
tain we  are«  that  those  who  consider  the  matter  soberly  and  deli- 
berately, looking  into  the  subject  and  judging  for  themselves, 
however  they  may  desire  (as  we  ourselves  most  heartily  desire)  for 
improvement  of  every  kind,  will  not  consider  that  it  is  little  which 
has  been  effected  for  education,  or  that  sweeping  and  wholesale 
changes  are  necessary  before  England  can  be  said  to  have  schools 
for  the  poor.  If  erroneous  impressions  on  this  subject  have  got 
abroad  to  any  considerabk  extent,  (which  appears  very  doubtful, 
notwithstanding  the  loudness  of  voice  with  which  certain  opinions 
have  been  proclaimed,)  we  are  satisfied  they  have  been  produced 
by  misrepresentations  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  to  expose.  Gladly  would  we  forego  the  invidious  task  of 
laying  open  to  public  view  the  very  serious  charges  which  attach 
to  those  who  have  put  themselves  foremost  in  the  cry  lately  raised 
against  existing  schools,  and  the  demand  for  others  of  a  different 
sort;  who  require,  not  only  that  intellectual  pursuits  shall  have  a 
principal  degree  of  attention  in  such  new  institutions,  but  that 
religion  shall  be  excluded,  at  least  religion  under  any  particular 
form.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  charge  to  which  we  make  our- 
selves liable^  the  imputation  of  bigotry,  of  intolerance,  of  fear, 
of  jealousy,  and  such  like  unworthy  feelings,  but  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  that  we  should  be  judged  of  men  when  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  country  are  at  stake. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  state  some  facts  with  regard  to  the 
Central  Education  Society,  which  appear  to  us  to  substantiate 
the  serious  charges  already  advanced  against  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  allegations  of  the  petition  which  was  presented  in 
that  place.  Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  two  productions* 
which  that  Society  has  put  forth,  we  hold  that  those  charges  were 
by  no  means  such  as  might  have  been  advanced.  The  religious 
bearings  of  the  Society  were  then  chiefly  considered;  whereas,  we 
niay  show  from  the  evidence  which  its  own  publications  afford, 
not  only,  first,  that  its  proceedings  are  objectionable  in  a  religious 
light;  but  that,  secondly,  its  works  abound  in  mistaken  and  partial 
views  of  education  in  general ;  thirdly,  in  proofs  of  ignorance, 
especially  unbecoming  those  who  pretend  to  set  others  right; 

*  lU  '*  First  Poblication/'  and  "Schools  for  the  Working  Classes,  or,  the  PreKot 
Sute  of  EdQcation  among  the  Working  People  of  Eoglaod."  * 
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fourthly,  in  diftinct  indications  of  prejudice  against  the  Church 
of  Eogland;  and,  fiftlily,  in  an  obvious  want  of  candour  and 
truth. 

If  the  Society  had  confined  itself,  as  it  professes  to  do,  to  the 
publishing  of  information  and  statistical  detaik,  there  can  be  no 
question  ibat  it  might  have  effected  considerable  good»  and  that 
its  proceedings  would  have  gained  the  thanks  of  all*  including  the 
members  of  the  National  Church«  And,  so  far  as  its  labours  of 
this  description  have  gone,  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain.  The 
former  and  tlie  present  condition  of  schools  abroad ;— tbe  analysis 
and  exhibition  of  laborious  reports  which  are  only  accessible  to 
the  fewi — facts  respecting  crime  and  education  in  France  amd 
other  countries,  or  the  social  condition  of  the  working  clasaes  at 
home,  such  like  matters  must  produce  interest,  without  axcitiog 
angry  feelings ;  and  if  the  Society  had  confined  itself  to  such 
matters,  it  might  have  been  well.  But,  even  in  producing  these 
there  is  a  pretension  to  novelty  and  to  discovery,  which  is  some* 
what  unbecoming  in  persons  who  are  only  repoiting  on  the  la- 
bours of  other  men,  and  there  is  a  disregaid  to  order  and  ajrrange- 
ment  in  the  papers,  which  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  editors, 
though  it  may,  indeed,  be  convenient  as  a  wver  for  the  oiMoions 
and  assertions  which  the  Society  had  no  business,  consistendy  with 
its  professed  character,  to  advance. 

How  far  any  pretensions  to  novelty  or  discovery  may  becooM 
the  writers,  or  rather  the  editors,  of  such  a  work,  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  those  to  whom  the  history  of  schools  is  really  known. 

For  ourselves,  on  turning  accidentally  to  some  notes  wbich  we 
made  on  occasion  of  an  educational  excursion  to  the  British 
Museum  a  £ew  years  since,  we  were  struck  by  a  curious  agi«e- 
ment  between  the  Central  Society's  list  of  subjects  discussed  in 
1837,  and  our  own  memorandum  of  topics^  chiefly  interest]!^  to 
the  public  and  the  friends  of  education  some  hundred  years  ago. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  if  any  one  lays  tlie  following  list, 
wbich  is  taken  from  our  notes,  by  the  side  of  the  toble  of  con- 
teats  in  the  modern  work,  he  will  noi  suppose  that  imagination 
has  been  unduly  at  work  in  discovering  the  resendiilance  cefierred 
to:— 

'* '  The  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Tongue.'    Ascham,  1751. 

**  'Examination  of  Academies.'  1753.  And,  'Advice  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Real  Learning,  by  VV.  P.* 

**  *  PetitioD  of  Grammar  Schools  to  be  released  from  all  Unlet,  and 
have  the  Benefit  of  their  Apprenticeships  and  Trades,  as  thoagh  diey 
had  served  their  Time  and  duly  Studied  at  Ahe  University.'     1^42. 

"  *  An  Academy  wherein  Youug  Ladies  «...  may  be  preserved  and 
secured  till  the  Day  of  their  Marriage  ^  ^  .  ^  under  a  grave  Socie^r  -of 
Virgins  who  have  resolved  to  live  in  a  single  retired  way,  &c.'    1671. 
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''<  A  Mite  into  the  Treasury,  being  a  Word  to .  ..  .  the  Hepiatecb- 
msu:    1680. 

''  *  The  Braios-breakers*  Breaker,  or,  tbe  Apc^gy  of  Thomas  Gran- 
tham, kcJ     1644. 

'* '  Efforts  of  tbe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  im- 
prore  EducatioD  io  Workhouses,  and  to  connect  Works  of  Industry  with 
Scbook,  with  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Schools.'     Reports. 

''*Mr.  Nedham*s  Discourse  and  Appeal.'  1663.  Parliament  ex- 
hoftcd  to  incjiBfe  into  tbe  Abuses  or  Endowments; — Uniformity  in 
Books  eoforoed  \ — Snggestums  lor  tbe  Improved  Employment  of  Parish 
Cleiks  $— Plan  for  bringing  the  Fettowa  of  Colleges  out  into  tbe  Woiid 
sod  making  them  Work; — Incieased  efficiency  of  the  Unirersities 
thereby ; — Abolition  of  Whippings  &c.  &c" 

The  last  work  is  by  far  die  most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  de- 
veiopea  its  plan  of  national  improvement  to  an  extent  which  is 
quite  remarkabley  considering  the  day  when  it  appeared.  Like  its 
soccessors  in  criticism  too,  it  dwells  with  great  force  on  the  re- 
missness and  indifference  of  mankind  to  the  training  of  the  yonng; 
renunding  us  quaintly  how  true  it  is ; — 

"  Nulla  res  minoris 
Constabit  patri  quam  fiEos." 

«<  Nothing  shall  stand  the  thrifty  dad 
In  less,  than  training  of  his  lad  $" 

and  bewailing  the  miserable  estate  of  schoolmasters  with  tfaf.  con- 
tempt in  which  their  office  was  held ; — so  that  the  proverb  ap- 
peared to  be  verified  to  the  letter^ — 

"  Qnem  Jupiter  odit,  psd^gagnm  b^iJ* 

"  To  whom  a  spite  Jove  takes 
Him  pedagogue  be  makes." 

But  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  trifle  with  a  subject  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  or  to  irp^g^^^  that  we  should  be  justified  in  sup- 
potting  by  any  thing  like  ridicnle  the  very  grievoas  charges  that 
bane  been  advanced  against  a  publication,  the  papers  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  many  respectable  and  influential  persons.  To 
facts,  then,  we  recur : — I.  We  object  altogether  to  the  religious 
wwi,  or  rather  the  total  want  of  religious  views,  in  the  pubiica- 
Uoas  of  the  Central  Society  of  ^ucation*  The  principle  avowed 
ia  the  following  passage  is  of  course  repugnant  to  tiie  feelings  of 
every  friend  of  the  Church : — 

"  Important  a  part  of  education  as  i«ligion  forms,  it  is  one  upon  which 
tkeSoeiety,  if  it  intends  to  effust  good«  mast  obserw  a  strict  neutrality ; 
n^^fom  cQBtnyversy  must  be  avoided.  Tbe  contributions  to  the  publi- 
catKNis  of  the  Society  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  observations  upon 
Ike  rahivation  of  seligions  sentimenti^  without  touchiog  amon  poiato  of 
(UfaKace.   The  Socicqr  caMK<  allow  the  Church  of  Ri^glann,  tbeChnrcb 
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of  Scotland^  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  class  of  Dissenters,  to  be  at- 
tacked througli  its  pages,  for  it  has  an  assurance  that  if  this  rule  is  ever 
deviated  from,  they  will  become  either  an  arena  for  opposing  sects  to 
contend  in ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of 
one." — pp.  9,  10. 

The  following  words  have,  indeed,  a  cheering  sound,  but  betray 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  corrective  of  all  human  sor- 
rows and  infirmities ; — we  must  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
instruction  connected  with  religion,  that  this,  and  the  annexed 
passage,  contain  the  substitute  which  is  proposed  instead  of  the 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  correcting  and  renewing 
efficacy  of  divine  grace : — 

"  Enghind  must  not  only  be  moral,  industrious,  intelligent,  powerful 
England,  but  cheerful,  happy  England.  The  lively  song  must  be  beard 
again, — ^the  active  sport  must  be  called  back, — marked  days  must  be 
kept  as  periodical  remembrances  of  friendship  and  good  will,  when  quarrels 
should  be  made  up,  and  the  peace  of  families  restored.  If  you  would  do 
a  thing,  there  is  nothing  like  a  fixed  time  for  doing  it  in ;  and  although 
we  would  be  good  friends  at  all  times,  diflferences  will  arise )  therefore, 
let  us  have  fixed  periods  for  cementing  old  friendships  and  making  new 

ones In  France,  New  Year's  day  is  a  day  for  making  up  all 

quarrels  and  disagreements, — the  interchanging  of  little  presents,— 
things  of  no  value  but  as  proceeding  from  a  kindly  spirit." — p.  176. 

«  '  The  prodigious  effects  of  education,*  says  David  Hume,  *  nay 
convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  altogether  stubborn  and  iuflexible,  but 
will  admit  of  many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  structore. 
Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a  character  which  he  ap- 
proves,— let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  those,  particulars  in  which  bis 
own  character  deviates  from  this  model, — let  him  keep  a  constant  watch 
over  himself,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  effort,  from  the  vices 
towards  the  virtues, — and  I  doubt  not  but  in  time  he  will  find  in  his 
temper  an  alteration  for  the  better.* — We  can  add  nothing  to  this,  nothing 
in  reference  either  to  the  value  of  education,  as  the  great  lever  with 
which  to  raise  the  social  mass,  or  to  its  humbler  but  rare  influence  when 
well  directed  to  check,  and  finally  even  to  triumph  ovetf  criminal  passioM 
and  daircf."— !  ! !— p.  289. 

We  leave  the  question  of  religion  for  the  present,  merely  set- 
ting in  contrast  with  these  passages  the  more  full  and  perfect 
scheme  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  training  of  children, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  whose  scientific  honours  en- 
title him  to  be  heard  and  respected  when  he  speaks  in  this  cause: 

'*  The  great  secret  of  right  training  lies  in  the  always  regarding  the 
child  as  immortal.  The  moment  that  this  is  kept  out  of  sight,  we  scheme 
and  arrange  as  though  the  child  had  to  live  only  upon  earth ;  and  then 
our  plans,  not  being  commensurate  with  the  destinies  of  their  object, 
will  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  the  securing  its  good.  Educate  on  the 
principle  that  you  educate  for  eternity — otherwise  it  is  impossible,  that. 
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with  all  your  pains,  you  should  produce  a  beneficial  result.  If  you  edu- 
cate only  for  the  time ;  if  you  do  not  take  care  that  every  thing  else 
shall  be  manifestly  subordinate  to  preparation  for  an  after-state  of  being ; 
you  Tirtnally  impress  upon  the  young  a  lesson  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  irorld,  irrespective  of  the  next ;  and  they  will  not  be  slow  in  infer- 
ring, however  you  may  occasionally  read  them  a  lecture  on  religion,  that 
you  attach,  in  reality,  a  greater  worth  to  earthly  things  than  you  seem 
willing  in  theory  to  allow.  Whereas,  if  you  contrive  to  make  it  evident, 
tbnwghout  the  whole  process  of  education,  that  you  have  but  one  aim, 
and  that  the  aim  of  fitting  for  death  and  for  judgment,  the  strong  likeli- 
hood is,  that  the  child  will  become  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  aim,  as  to  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  it  for  its  own. 

"  We  know,  of  course,  what  will  be  immediately  urged  against  such  a 
theory  of  education  as  this.  We  shall  be  accused  of  rejecting  all  know- 
ledge which  is  not  strictly  religious,  and  of  laying  an  interdict  upon  va- 
rious acquirements,  and  still  more  upon  various  accomplishments.  But 
the  accusation  is  unfounded,  and  shows  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  a 
great  truth,  namely,  that  religion  adds  a  fresh  interest  to  every  thing 
worth  knowing,  and  a  fresh  grace  to  every  thing  worth  doing." — Rev* 
H.  Melviifs  Sermon^  1838,  pp.  Id,  U. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  Central  Society  are  more  fully  deve- 
loped in  its  Second  Publication.  In  that  work,  the  objections  to 
teaching  writing  on  the  Lord's  day  are  held  up  to  ridicule  as  the 
peculiar  notions  of  the  evangelical  party  iu  the  Church,  though 
it  is  an  objection  with  all,  pp.  IS,  14 :  the  efforts  of  a  dissenting 
school  at  Stockport,  where  the  contrary  plan  is  pursued,  are  ap- 
proved, p.  15  :  we  have  a  kind  of  joke  set  forth  in  the  countri- 
fied speech  of  a  poor  Sunday-schoolmaster  who  had  lost  the 
help  of  the  curate's  daughters  by  their  death,  (probably,  it  is  sug- 
gested, from  attending  the  school),  p.  14 :  sneers  are  thrown  out 
against  Sunday-school  teachers,  than  whom  there  is  hardly  a  more 
devoted  class  of  people  in  the  country,  p.  16:  and  the  natural 
indisposition  of  the  heart  to  religion,  which  a  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety bad  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  is  brought 
forward  as  a  plain  proof  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
must  be  wretchedly  bad,  because  it  is  so  distasteful  to  the 
children. 

IL  Independently  of  religion,  the  work  abounds  in  partial  and 
mistaken  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  specimen 
only  can  be  given  here. 

The  system  of  composition  and  other  exercises  in  our  higher 
class  of  schools  are  objected  to,  and  something  which  may  turn 
more  easily  and  readily  to  account  in  the  world  is  proposed,  p.  8 ; 
as  though  the  immediate  fruits  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  were  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  schools.    And 
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on  this  kind  of  foundation,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  plausible  is 
made  to  rest. 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  following  propositions,  which  will 
doubtless  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  *^  The  studies  of  young 
persons  are  for  the  purpose  •  •  •  .  of  giving  them  a  lively  interest 
m  the  world  they  are  entering  upon,  (compare  1  John,  ii.  15— 
17);  •  •  .  •  they  are  too  for  enabling  their  parents  and  preceptors 
to  discover  what  the  peculiar  bents  of  their  minds  are,  so  that  the 
study  chosen  for  them  may  be  one  in  which  they  will  probably 
succeed/'  p.  9-  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  proposed 
"  to  introduce  professional  studies  into  preparatory  education, 
and  thus  familiarise  the  mind  to  the  peculiar  class  of  ideas  which, 
in  after  life,  must  so  greatly  occupy  it,'*  p.  19-  **  At  present  (we 
are  told)  all  early  associations  receive  a  shock ;"  viz.  by  the  change 
in  the  subject  of  study  as  life  advances;  '*  such  is  the  position  of  a 
young  man  who  comes  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
educational  studies  to  a  conveyancer's  or  special  pleader's  cham« 
bers"!! 

These  principles,  be  it  remembered,  are  taken  from  the  leading 
article  in  the  publication  which  sets  forth  the  Society's  designs. 
And,  who  indeed  shall  wonder  to  find  such  recommendations, 
when  he  knows  the  definition  of  education  which  a  chief  mover 
in  the  Society  (Mr.  Wyse)  deliberately  propounds  in  his  writ- 
ings ? — *'  that  which  enables  each  citizen  most  perfectly  to  fulfil 
the  various  duties  which  his  several  stations  in  society,  public 
and  private,  enforce  upon  him,  by  giving  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  faculties,  the  full  perfection  of  which  they  are 
susceptible/'  (without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tinies  of  man/) 

Need  we  adduce  further  instances  of  partial  and  mistaken 
views,  when  a  society  for  improving  the  education  of  the  country 
proceeds  on  such  principles  as  these  ? 

III.  There  are  proofs  of  ignorance  in  the  publications  unbe- 
coming any  persons  who  ought  to  understand  a  subject  upon 
which  they  write,  and  more  especially  unseemly  in  those  who 
profess  to  teach  the  teachers  of  £ngland  what  things  they  should 
do.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but 
those  who  understand  the  system  of  education  now  at  work  in  the 
country  will  not  deem  it  such,  that  the  idea  of  selecting  teachers 
(monitors)  out  of  the  class  they  are  to  teach,  is  held  up  to  ridicule.* 
Why,  where  is  the  thing  done  ?  The  rule  and  principle  of  the 
system  is,  that  monitors  shall  always  be  taken  from  the  first  or 
highest  class. — So,  the  circulating  system  is  praised  because  there 
is  no  bottom  to  the  class,  and  the  worst  scholar  is  spared  the  re- 

*  Schools  for  (he  ladastrioos  Classes,  p.  28. 
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proacfa  of  standing  the  tast ;  whereas  the  system  is  olijectionable 
for  this  very  reason,  that  the  worst  scholar  is  driven  down,  circle 
after  circle,  and  bears  on  his  breast  a  badge  indicative  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  and  the  best  scholar  is  tempted  to  pride  by  the  list  of 
honorary  circles  which  he  moves  up,  and  proclaims  by  his  badge. 
In  short,  so  far  from  avoiding  depression,  the  principle  of  excite- 
ment and  depression  is  too  strongly  and  largely  introduced  into 
the  whole  school* 

What  else  can  we  account  it  but  a  proof  of  ignorance,  that 
while  much  is  said  of  lending  libraries,  and,  in  describing  the 
Ealing*  school,  we  have  an  account  (as  a  novelty !)  of  a  boy 
librarian,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  very  numerous  libraries  in 
connexion  with  existing  national  schools,  together  with  the  plan 
of  acting  throogh  the  medium  of  children,  and  teaching  them  to 
be  useful  in  every  possible  way,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  mutual  tuition,  viz.  that  the  children  are  to  work  all 
the  mechanical  details  of  the  school  business,  and  the  master  is 
to  be  free  to  superintend  and  direct  and  control  the  whole. 

In  like  manner,  evening  instruction  in  connexion  with  Sunday 
or  daily  national  schools,  is  treated  as  a  novelty,  a  sort  of  discovery. 
Again,  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  system  in  connexion  with  schools, 
which  the  National  Society^s  reports  had  long  since  told  us  was 
tried  at  Liverpool  and  at  York^is  brought  forward  as  a  new  idea.f 
So  also,  a  whole  essay  is  devoted  to  vocal  music  considered  as  a 
branch  of  national  education,  without  a  syllable  to  indicate  that 
a  work+  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  effecting  this  very  thing 
which  is  desired  in  national  schools ;  that  there  had  been  a  great 
demand  for  the  work ;  that  singing  has  been  taught  scientifically 
in  the  Marylebone,  and  Philological,  and  Clergy  Orphan  Schools, 
and  is  actually  in  operation  at  the  National  Society's  Central 
School.  If  it  is  not  attributable  to  ignorance,  that  the  results 
of  other  men's  labours  are  passed  over  thus,  we  fear  that  some 
motive  of  a  more  objectionable  description  must  be  assigned. 
Again;  who  would  have  supposed  from  the  article, '' Industrial 
Schools  for  the  Peasantry,"  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  fully 
and  impartially  considered  by  the  National  Society,  the  principles 
carried  out  extensively  into  effect,  and  a  Report  printed  on  the 
subject  many  years  ago.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
^rt,  that  the  paper  on  works  of  industry  connected  with  Na- 
tional Schools  put  forth  by  the  Society  in  1838,  contains  far  more 
ioformation,  more  clearly  and  systematically  arranged,  than  the 
essay  composed  expressly  in   1837  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

*  First  Pablication,  p.  188.  t  Schools  for  the  Tndastrioas  Classes,  pp.  70, 71. 

t  Maooal  of  Instroction  in  PAalmodjr.  By  J.  Turner,  Esq.  Published  by  the  So« 
ctety  tat  Proiaoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
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how  little  has  been  done  in  this  particular  department,  and  en- 
lightening  the  public  on  the  subject.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
the  following  abstract  in  proof  of  what  we  state ; — 

. "  The  Society's  publication  gives  the  objections  and  the  answers 
against  and  for  the  plan  of  industrial  schools ;  It  then  gives  an  interesl- 
ing  specimen  of  what  may  be  eflfected,  by  an  account  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary School  at  Chelsea ;  and  it  afterwards  enlarges,  with  many  particular 
and  useful  hints,  on  the  following  works,  which  are  more  or  less  adapted 
to  the  object  desired : — Needlaoork^  with  details  of  the  Rutland  So- 
ciety, its  prizes  and  plan  of  operations  ;  HomekM-'work^  with  accounts 
from  the  poor  reports,  vol.  vi. ;  Knitting,  as  practised  by  boys,  as  well 
as  girls,  in  many  national  schools ;  Nettings  with  an  account  of  its  suc- 
cess in  Northleach  school ;  Tailors^  work,  practised  in  several  national 
schools  'y  Strarxhplaiting,  with  particulars  respecting  the  plat ;  Spinnrng, 
weaving  and  windings  as  in  the  Hastings,  Glasbury  and  Rutland  schools^ 
&c. ;  Covering  and  stitching  books,  as  in  the  Twickenham  school ;  Print' 
ing,  with  particulars  from  Grower's  Walk ;  Basket^making ;  account  from 
the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum ;  Rush-plat  ting  for  mats,  baskets,  ^c, ;  Gar- 
dening and  agriculture,  with  details  from  the  Thames  Ditton  school. 
Under  the  last  head,  is  a  reference  to  the  village  agricultural  school  at 
Carra,  near  Geneva,  established  by  M.  Vemet,  a  relative  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor Pictet,  which  the  Central  Society  of  Education  announces  as  the 
school  of  M.  Vernot  Pietat."— Fir«^  Publication,  p.  204. 

When,  therefore,  the  Society  tells  us,  '*  such,  as  far  as  they 
have  come. to  our  knowledge,  are  the  first  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  tlie  country  "*  of  this  kind,  we  can  only  lament 
that  the  books  of  the  National  Society  were  not  consulted  before 
the  labours  of  the  institution  were  misrepresented  and  spoken  of 
with  contempt.  When  it  informs  us,  that  "  in  national  schools 
works  of  industry  may  be  introduced,  without  affecting  their  ex- 
clusive character," — we  ask  the  Society's  editor,  did  you  never 
read  what  was  put  forth  in  the  First  Publication  of  the  National 
Society,  and  has  been  always  reprinted  with  the  paper  on  the 
subject  since  1833  ? 

<'  It  may  not  be  superfluous,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  resulting  from  its  admirable  mechanism,  that  the  in- 
struction necessary  for  the  lower  orders  of  society  is  so  expeditiously 
afforded,  as  to  leave  ample  leisure  for  the  daily  exercise  of  manual  la- 
bour. •  •  •  .  .  A  conviction  of  the  superabundance  of  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  schoolmasters,  has  induced  the  managers  of  certain  schools  to 
seek  for  variety  of  employment,'*  &c. 

Or,  has  the  work-book  of  the  Society  never  fallen  in  bis  way? 
wherein  we  read  on  the  first  page, — 

'*  At  the  Central  School,  all  the  regulations  respecting  needlework 
and  knitting  are  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Madras  system,  as 

*  First  PahlicatioD,  p.  SOI. 
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Uogbt  in  Dr.  Bell's  Manual  of  Instnictions The  children  are 

classed  according  to  their  proficiency  in  needlework,  &c an  as- 
sistant teacher  to  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  class,  ...  a  teacher 
superintends  the  whole,  ...  is  responsible  to  the  schoolmistress  for 
all,"  &c. 

And,  whose  thanks,  then,  does  he  expect,  for  announcing  the 
mysterious  discovery  that  works  of  industry  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  mutual  instruction,  or  the  exclusive  (reli- 
gious?) character  of  our  schools?  Whatever  the  friends  of  the 
Central  Society  may  feel,  we  are  sure  that  the  public  may  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  the  institutions  he  sets 
out  in  array  for  their  instruction  and  imitation,  such  as  Spring- 
field,* Winkfield,-)-  &c.  are  in  union  with  the  National  Society, 
and  were  actually  established  by  aid  of  the  Society's  own  funds. 

We  have  none  of  the  vain  ambition  of  arrogating  all  inventions 
and  improvements  to  the  Church  by  these  remarks.  We  are 
simply  stating  facts  which  may  be  verified  by  public  documents, 
and  by  which  our  character  for  truth  may  stand  or  fall. 

IV.  But  there  are  proofs  against  the  Central  Society  of  pre- 
judice against  the  Church,     For  instance,  we  deem  it  such  to  de- 
scribe both  societies.  National  and  British,  as  the  patrons  of 
intellectual  instruction^;  only,  (which  is  not  correct) ;  and  after 
praising  the  British  Central  School  for  its  superiority,  to  lament 
that  no  attention  is  paid  in  it  to  singing,  and  neglect  to  state  that 
its  rival  gives  an  example  in  this  respect ! — And,  to  dwell  upon 
the  provision  which  might  be  made  for  mechanics  by  books  and 
reading-rooms,  without  any  notice  of  what  has  been  effected  by 
the  National  Society's  agents  in  this  way  at  Bath,  and  Chichester, 
and  Coventry,  and  elsewhere  !§   Do  the  friends  of  Church  schools 
admit,  that  "  the  number  of  schools,  not  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  them,'*||  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  their  ap- 
))eal  ?    Then,  why  charge  against  them  so  offensive  a  statement, 
vhich  cannot  be  substantiated  when  denied  ?     **  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians,*'  the  public  are  informed,  "  find  it  impossible  to  unite 
even  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic."i[    "  Child- 
ren's feelings  are  embittered  by  theological  controversy  in  our 
schools.*'**     Is  this  to  hold  off  from  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
observe  neutrality,— or  to  attack  the  chief  patrons  of  religious  in- 
struction, the  friends  of  the  Church  i     So  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  established  "  the  model  school  in  the  Borough 
Road.    Subsequently,  Dr.  Bell  came  over  from  Madras."t+     It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  motive  for  such  an  assertion  than 

•  Fim  Pttblicatioii,  p.  19f.  t  p.  189.  %  pp.  17«,  173. 

h  P- 1.  II  See  National  Society's  Report,  1897,  pp.  50,  57,  6tt  &c. 

1  Schools  for  the  Indostrioas  Classes,  p.  8.  **  p.  10.  tt  p.  tU 
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a  design  of  traducing  the  pretensions  of  the  Church.  In  die  like 
spirit  we  are  told,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  instruction  given  at 
the  Central  School  is  of  such  and  such  a  kind,*  a  quotation  being 
made  from  the  Society's  Report ; — we  turn  to  the  Report,  and  find 
that  the  fact  is  not  so,  but  it  is  stated,  that  every  child  is  expected 
to  know  the  matters  (religious)  referred  to,  while  other  lessons 
are  always  taught.  In  a  like  spirit,  a  little  book  on  arithmetic, 
which  contains  some  examples  from  Scriptural  facts,  is  ridiculed 
as  most  unfit  for  use  in  the  Central  School,  and  the  reverend  se- 
cretary of  the  Society,  who  compiled  it,  is  sufficiently  jeered.  Who 
wouldsuppose,after  this,  that  the  book  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  used  in  the  Central  School  at  all  i  Yet,  such  is  die 
fact.  Who  would  imagine  that  the  title-page  and  first  words  of  die 
preface  proclaim  that  the  book  was  written  with  another  design, 
and  is  not  adapted  for  general  use  in  schools  ?  It  is  written  for 
adults,  to  explain  the  '^  first  principles  of  a  science  which  they  are 
to  teach  others,'^  and  not  for  the  children. 

In  the  article  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  writer  devotes  a  large  space  (eighteen  pages) 
to  Scotch  schools,  half  as  much  to  Irish  schools,  and,  when  be 
comes  to  those  of  England  and  Wales,  laments  that  *'  the  limits 
of  his  paper  preclude  the  possibility  of  going  into  detail  respect- 
ing them."t  But  there  were  other  obvious  reasons  why  it  was  in- 
convenient to  do  this.  He  would  have  had  to  tell  (as  the  extract 
we  have  already  given  shows)  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  clergy  in  this  work.  Or  else,  where 
English  education  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Central  Society's  re- 
gard, why  did  he  pass  over  the  very  matter  on  which  it  was  im- 
portant that  he  should  touch  ? 

V.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  candour  and  truth  which  is  be- 
trayed in  many  parts  of  the  Society's  two  works,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  hasty  admissions  which  are  constantly  made  of  what 
the  Church  has  done,  and  which  are  uniformly  followed  by  a  vir- 
tual contradiction  of  the  admission  in  the  form  of  uncompro- 
mising abuse  of  her  schools.^!  The  Second  Publication  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  words  by  a  review,  which  generally 
approves  of  the  object  with  which  the  Society  was  formed. 

**  The  author  in  it  has  carried  out  the  statistical  system  with  ft  ven* 
geance,  and  with  irresistible  drollery  given  the  examination  of  the  fifty- 
three  witnesses  for  National  School  Education ;  consisting  of  all  the  k)\r 
idle  vagabonds  that  could  be  pounced  upon  in  the  public  streets.  From 
the  mouths  of  these  witnesses  the  education  of  the  National  and  British 
and  Foreign  Schools  is  adjudged  to  be  worse  than  no  education  at  all ; 

*  Schools  for  Use  Indostrioos  Clasiei,  p.  t6.  t  Pint  Publication,  p.  68. 

t  See  pp.  11»  9B»  t9,  t77,  &<;. 
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tnd  the  author  indalges  himself  in  many  deprecatory  remarks  on  the 
National  and  British  systems  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  vulgar,  as 
lo  be  disgusting  to  the  reader,  and  offensive  to  every  well-regulated  mind. 
Much  that  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet  is  undoubtedly  true  -,  but  you 
may  speak  truth  with  a  view  to  offend,  or  with  a  view  to  amend  :  the 
aotlwr  has  chosen  the  former  method.*' 

A  violent  attack  is  made  in  this  work  upon  the  school  in  Bald- 
win's Gardens,  which  was  formerly  the  National  Society's  Central 
School.  The  secretaries^  who  gratuitously  devote  their  time  and 
services  to  the  scboolsy  have  thought  it  deserving  of  an  answer. 
Other  persons  have  not  done  so  m  their  own  case ;  but  we  may 
judge  by  this  example  of  the  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  be- 
nevolent people  through  the  hasty  and  unfounded  abuse  whi^h, 
if  we  may  not  say  the  Central  Society  has  sanctioned,  yet  for 
vhich  it  18  made  responsible,  through  the  editors  it  appoints. 

*'  A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  entitled  '  Schools  for  the  Industrious 
Clatsest'  which  abounds  with  the  most  exaggerated  statements  respect- 
ing existing  schools,  and  the  present  system  of  education  throughout  the 
ooontiy ;  and  as  the  author  has  made  several  direct  and  specific  charges 
against  the  National  School  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  we  have  thought  it 
OUT  duty,  by  showing  the  unfounded  nature  of  these  charges,  to  satisfy 
the  mindis  of  the  supporters  of  this  Institution  in  particular,  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  put  readers  in  general  on  their  guards  as  to  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  other  parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  first  statement,  to  which  we  will  reply^  is  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  'The  utility  of  the  school  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  Irish  population,  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  narrow  and  contracted 
basis  upon  which  the  school  is  established.  Although  there  are  one  or 
two  catholic  boys  in  the  school,  hundreds  who  would  attend  are  kept 
iway  by  their  priests,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  denounce  (and 
not  onreasonably)  parents  who  suffer  their  children  to  attend  and  join  in 
sn  anti-catholic  form  of  worship.' — Second  Edit.  p.  22. 

"  This  statement  can  only  have  originated  in  the  desire^  obvious 
tfaroagfa  the  whole  hook,  to  depreciate  by  every  possible  means  the  use- 
Mnesa  and  efficiency  of  existing  schools.  A  very  short  answer  will 
nffice.  The  school  is  not  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  Irish  popu- 
IstioQ ;  there  are  very  few  Irish  families  in  its  immediate  vicinity  on  any 
side ;  and^  moreover,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school  is 
greatly  onderstated  ;  there  are  now  nearly  thirty  children  of  Irish  and 
Italian  parents  in  the  school,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are,  it  is 
believed,  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  children  of 
Dissenters  and  Jews  3  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  usefulness  of  the 
school  could  not  on  that  account  be  justly  impugned,  for  there  are  as 
many  children  in  it  as  the  rooms  are  calculated  to  accommodate,  and 
^bey  are  frequently  crowded  to  inconvenience." 
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The  second  charge  is  refuted  as  fully  and  plainly  as  the 
former. 

Having  alluded  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament  respecting  this  Society,  we  must  here  add,  that 
whatever  noble  lords,  who  are  friendly  to  its  principles,  (which  we 
have  illustrated  through  the  medium  of  its  own  statements,)  may 
say,  there  "  must  be  a  feelinor  of  distrust  in  the  public  mind  io 
regard  to  its  operations."  We  cannot  admit  that  ''its  publica- 
tions are  put  forth  merely  as  means  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  various  propositions  which  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  education.*'*  it  could  have  been  nothing  but  want  of  informa- 
tion which  induced  a  noble  advocate  to  say,  that  ''  in  these  pub- 
lications the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  abstain  from  the 
expression  of  opinion,  but  the  greatest  anxiety  is  manifested  to 
provide  facts  and  imformation  from  which  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn." 

It  is  not  needful  for  us  to  express  any  further  opinion  on  the 
Central  Society.  But  there  are  some  inferences  deducible  from 
the  attacks  of  this  Association,  and  of  various  other  persons  or 
parties  who  are  like-minded  with  it,  which  it  would  not  become 
us  to  pass  over  entirely. 

The  Church  and  the  Clergy  are  not  in  good  odour  with  those 
we  refer  to,  because  they  have  done  and  are  doing  too  much  to 
suit  their  views  and  desires.  The  Church  has  an  influence  and 
connexion  formed  throughout  the  country  which  they  find  very 
embarrassing.  Their  "  schemes  would  go  far  towards  dissociating 
religion  from  the  instruction  given  to  the  people.  We,  therefore, 
regard  those  schemes  as  hostile  to  the  Christianity  of  our  land ;" 
and  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  same  religion  are  equally  op« 
posed  to  their  plans.  We  would  have  our  schools  to  be,  "  as 
those  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  were  before  them,  the 
feeders  of  the  Established  Church  ;*'  and,  if  the  members  of  that 
Church  are  true  to  their  own  cause,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  main  body  of  schools  throughout  the  country  being  of  this 
description.  This  fact  being  pretty  well  understood  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  is  nothing  left  to  prevent  such  a  result,  but  to 
attack  the  character  of  existing  schools ;  to  endeavour  to  make 
out  a  case  of  misapplication  in  regard  to  the  charitable  endow- 
ments which  were  left  to  the  Church  for  its  special  benefit ;  and, 
assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  contented  with  the  present 
state  of  educational  affairs,  to  call  upon  authorities  to  wrest  her 
power  from  her  hands,  or  else,  to  create  such  a  controlling  in- 
fluence as  shall  virtually  destroy  that  power.     We  have  so  often 

•  Mirror,  Pari  44t,  pp.  «74, 275. 
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had  occasion  to  expose  these  views  and  designs,  that  we  deem  it 
irrelevant  to  recite  our  arguments  :*  but  it  is  due  to  the  National 
Society  to  state  distinctly,  that  it  has  proclaimed,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  express,  that  it  is  by  no  means  satisfied,  as  a  final 
result,  with  what  has  been  done  hitherto.  There  is  a  long  pas- 
sage from  its  annual  Report,  in  our  article  referred  to,  in  which  it 
expressly  says  as  much.  That  passage  is  brought  forward,  and 
urged  again  on  public  attention  in  the  Society's  Report  for  1835, 
p.  17*  The  extraordinary  want  of  schools,  as  proved  by  the  Eklu- 
cation-inquiry,  1B33,  is  pointed  out,  Report  1836.  The  declara- 
tion is  renewed  in  a  statement  transmitted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  Model  Schools,  and  printed  in  Report  for  1836, 
p.  57.  Plans  are  repeatedly  suggested  for  improving  schools ; 
the  necessity  of  better  salaries,  for  an  improved  set  of  teachers,  is 
urged,  Report,  1835;  and  the  Queen's  Letter,  recently  in  the 
course  of  circulation  throughout  the  country,  recited  the  Society's 
own  feeling  complaint  and  prayer,  that  its  hands  might  be 
strengthened,  in  order  that  its  work  might  be  better  accomplished. 

But  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  betrayed  us  to  an  undue 
length,  and  our  remarks  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  We  have 
only  room  to  enumerate  what  we  proposed  to  have  discussed  at 
sonie  length,  as  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  remarks  ;  viz.  first,  the 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  education  which  are  afloat ; 
secondly,  the  bearings  of  those  schemes,  which  are  fatal,  as  we 
apprehend,  to  their  success :  and,  thirdly,  the  course  which  we 
hope,  and  are  disposed  to  think,  the  government  will  adopt. 

We  have  read  of  four  schemes  differing  a  little  in  the  extent  of 
their  interference  with  existing  plans  and  institutions.  Of  these 
we  enumerate,  1st,  as  requiring  the  greatest  changes,  that  which 
the  Central  Society  propounds. 

It  can  **  anticipate  no  measures  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the 
case  unless  the  subject  be  taken  up  by  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment.''t  "  Central  national  organization  is  the  great  thing ;"  *'  a 
proper  department  with  a  minister  and  council  are  required  *' — 
"large  powers  over  new  and  old  endowments/'j;  It  doubts 
whether  the  country  would,  for  the  present,  "  permit  a  system  of 
compulsory  education  to  be  adopted ;"  but  suggests  some  inter- 
mediate measures.  ..."  The  government  may  hold  out 
civil  advantages  to  those  who  have  been  educated,  and  impose 
disabilities  on  those  who  have  not,  &c.  ...  A  law  might 
then  be  passed,  without  difliculty,  which  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  .  .  .  prosperity  of  the  country .§  So  that  compulsory 
education  (which  is  defended  by  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 

*  Sec  pwtimiariy  our  article  IX.,  in  No.  XXXV.  for  July,  1855. 
t  Fint  Publication,  p.  21«.  t  pp.  6t,  63.  $  p.  14. 
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Chancery  in  certain  particulars)  is  the  one  thing  needed  and 
desired ;  and  the  adoption  of  local  taxes  for  the  purpose  at  once 
is  deliberately  proposed."^ 

2.  Lord  Brougham's  plan  stands  next*  which,  being  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  bill^  is  sufficiently  before  the  public.  It  rejects 
all  ideas  of  direct  compulsion,  proposes  a  commission  with  ex- 
tensive duties, — a  system  of  enrolling  schools  under  the  Commis- 
sion, by  which  they  shall  become  entitled  to  certain  privileges;— 
officers,  called  inspectors  of  schools ; — ^special  arrangements  for 
the  benefit  of  towns  having  municipal  corporations;  and  various 
other  details.  A  kind  of  commentary,  favourable  to  the  bill,  has 
appeared  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  its  supposed  defects 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Preface  to  Mr.  L.  Homer's  transla- 
tion of  M.  Cousin's  work  on  the  schools  of  Holland. 

d.  A  more  moderate  scheme,  as  regards  the  degree  of  inter- 
ference with  existing  institutions,  has  been  put  forth  in  the 
Educational  Magazine,  and  is  stated  thus : 

**  We  think  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coantry 
much  can  be  done.  Education  must  be  made  a  government  measore, 
which  should  be  as  ready  to  prevent  crime  as  to  punish  it.  Let  socie- 
ties exist,  and  let  the  government  work  through  them,  with  a  proriao 
that  certain  branches  of  education  shall  be  imparted ;  and  that  certain 
institutions,  Normal  schools,  shall  be  raised  for  the  full  and  competent 
training  of  teachers.  Let  the  Church  have  their  schools,  and  the  Dis- 
senters have  their  schools  ^  but  let  the  government  compel  both  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  plans,  and  insist  upon  the  elements  of  geography  sad 
English  history,  linear  drawing,  and  the  first  truths  of  natural  philosophy, 
being  taught  by  the  aid  of  books  properly  drawn  up,  pictures,  maps, 
lessons,  and  apparatus.  Let  the  government  provide  funds,  and  state 
what  they  would  have  done,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Let  them 
prohibit  sham  schools  being  formed,  in  which  the  word  of  promise  h 
kept  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  hope.  Let  inspectors  be  selected  to 
examine  every  school  at  stated  periods  j  and  let  there  be  a  proper  scale 
of  payment  for  teachers,  and  a  provision  for  old  age.  But  let  no  teacher 
be  elected  without  having  passed  a  board  of  examiners,  such  as  a  young 
surgeon  is  obliged  to  undergo." 

4.  We  certainly  were  surprised  to  find  that  our  own  pages  had 
unintentionally  given  birth  to  a  scheme  at  all,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  called  us  in  to 
subserve  his  own  opinions,  and  he  is  welcome  to  such  aid  as  he 
can  borrow  from  us,  though  we  see  obvious  difficulties  in  bis  pro- 
posal. 

*'  An  idea  has  been  thrown  out  in  a  number  of  the  British  Critic, 
which  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  regard,  vis.,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 

t  Firat  Publication,  p.  S3. 
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of  Pablic  JnstmctioD,  not  indeed  a  Schoolmaster-General  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  government  and  the 
couDtry,  holding  a  bureau  of  central  communication  and  general  inter- 
coarse  ;  the  visitor  for  statistical  purposes  of  all  Public  Seminaries  and 
Educational  Establishments  i  a  collector  of  educational  facts,  and  a  depo- 
sitory of  educational  suggestions,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  de6ciencies 
snd  the  extension  of  benefits.  If,  under  the  control  of  such  an  officer  of 
state,  three  working  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  National  Society,  one  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  one  selected  to  represent  the  opinions  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  not  disposed  to  approve  of  either,  and  if  all 
applications  for  aid,  whether  from  the  two  societies  or  elsewhere,  were 
thoroughly  investigated  by  them,  I  think  that  without  the  help  of  any 
penalties  they  might  obtain  access  for  their  inspectors  to  almost  every 
school  in  the  kingdom, — might  elevate  and  improve  existing  establish- 
ments, and,  in  connection  with  local  efibrt,  promote  to  an  unlimited 
extent  the  opening  of  new  ones.  Understanding,  as  they  would,  the 
groands  on  which  voluntary  subscriptions  are  offered,  they  would  be  able 
Dot  only  to  secure  the  present  amount  of  contributions,  but  to  develop 
still  more  widely  the  benevolent  resources  of  the  country.*'* 

What  &haU  we  argue  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  plans  ? — Cer- 
tainly not  that  the  remedy  for  the  supposed  disease  is  simple  and 
sore; — not  that  the  practitioners  understand  the  case.     Each  takes 
great  pains  to  show  that  bis  own  advice  is  right,  and  that  the  others 
are  wrong.  The  Central  Society  would  do  away  with  existing  socie- 
ties altogether;  Lord  Brougham  would  have  the  power  of  controlling 
or  superseding  their  operations,  or  leaving  them  to  their  own  un- 
aided exertions,  as  the  commissioners  might  think  fit.    The  third 
scheme  (inconsistently  enough)  would  preserve  them  as  voluntary 
agents,  but  fetter  them  with  laws, — Mr.  Dunn  would  identify 
them  with  the  government  itself.     Other  discrepancies  in  abund- 
ance may  be  pointed  out  in  their  plans ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
see  that  **  doctors  differ,*'  and  we  infer  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  disease  of  the  patient, — they  all  promise  to  cure.     But 
we  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  plans. 
They  all  involve  expenses  which  must  be  fatal  to  their  success 
when  brought  under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  eyes ; — 
and  they  all  involve  religious  considerations  which  must  be  equally 
fatal  to  them  with  the  country  at  large.     We  have  already  shown 
at  what  price  the  country  is  to  buy  the  advantages  which  are 
promised  on  the  good  faith  of  speculators  who,  we  doubt  not, 
believe  every  word  they  say.     Centralized  organization  may  be  had 
for  a  few  hundred  thousands  pounds  a  year,  or  in  terms  more  empha- 
tic, *<  England's  intellectual  regeneration  may  be  effected  for  the 

*  Mitiooal  Education  the  Question  of  Questions,  by  Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  1838. 
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mere  sum  it  cost  us  to  set  free  our  West  Indian  slaves  ?"  If  this 
were  all,  we  apprehend  the  House  of  Commons  would  consider 
it  enough,  but  the  Central  Society  of  Education  would  be  verj 
far  from  content.  Besides  what  this  involves,  it  has  nobler 
schemes  in  view  ;* — the  salaries  for  the  teachers  must  not  be 
what  they  now  are,  but  good ; — there  must  be  various  collateral 
aids  in  the  work ; — "  schools  of  design,*'  with  normal  schools  ;— 
special  aid  for  mechanics'  institutes; — museums  throughout  the 
country  furnished  forth  by  the  state ; — schools  for  the  special  be- 
nefit of  juvenile  offenders,  "  houses  of  detention"  they  are  to  be 
called,  where  the  unfortunate  children  may  be  supported  and 
trained,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  reformed  characters ; — there  is 
moreover  a  workhouse  scheme,  and  a  scheme  for  providing  new 
courts  in  large  towns,  under  another  responsible  minister  of  jus- 
tice, who  should  have  gaols  under  his  control,  &c. 

Away  then  with  the  calculating  economy  of  modern  times  !— 
Let  the  means  be  supplied,  and  let  education  do  its  perfect 
work !  We  should  really  anticipate  great  results  from  men  of 
such  splendid  comprehensive  views,  if  we  did  not  observe  that 
the  whole  expense  was  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  advocates  of  the  measures  themselves 
hold  their  own  purses  very  tightly  clasped.  We  scarcely  remem- 
ber a  popular  society  which  has  come  forward  with  such  magnifi- 
cent pretensions,  and  such  straightened  resources,  as  this  same 
Central  Society  from  which  all  these  plans  proceed. 

But  if  this,  or  any  other  of  the  projected  societies,  were  pre- 
pared to  do  its  own  work,  and  pay  for  the  expenses  it  occasions^ 
we  apprehend  that  a  voice  would  be  heard  from  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community,  which  would  cause  very  formidable 
obstructions  in  its  proceedings.  It  has  a  plausible  sound,  in  a 
parliamentary  debate,  when  it  is  said,  the  schools  shall  be  religi- 
ous schools,  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  all  children  shall  of  necessity 
study  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews,  whose 
parents  may  object.  But,  such  kind  of  accommodation  and  con- 
cession falls  very  far  short  of  the  requirements  which  thoughtful  re- 
ligious persons  are  prepared  to  make.  They  choose  that  religion, 
the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  a  distinct  substantive  form,  should 
not  be  hooked  on  as  a  collateral  branch  of  tuition,  an  appendage  in 
its  train,  but  should  form  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  the  business 
of  the  schools.  They  will  not  submit "  to  substitute  secular  know- 
ledge as  the  refining  principle  of  the  country,  for  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above :  or  compendiums  of  political  economy  for  the  word 

*  Fint  Publication;  see  Uie  plans  in  soccestion,  pp.  41,  244,  toO,  ib\,  281,  tS?, 
Se3,  990,  &c. 
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of  God."*  They  despise  "  those  much  vaunted  systems  which 
deal  with  the  intellect  and  let  alone  the  heart,  or  propose  to  po- 
lish the  metal  without  attempting  to  refine  it/*+  They  require 
that,  in  all  education,  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  our  souls,  should  be  the  first  elements  taken  into  ac- 
count; and,  therefore,  they  make  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  pupil  subordinate  to  his  moral  improvement;  yet  though 
iiubordinate,  they  would  not  have  it  overlooked,  **  for  whatever 
principle  serves  to  kill  the  lusts  of  the  heart,  serves  to  open  the 
e>'es  of  the  understanding  too."  ''  Man  arrives  at  the  highest 
intellectual  elevation  of  which  he  is  capable  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  moral  affections."  The  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
language  of  the  world  are  opposed.  '^  PVisdonij  as  understood  in 
tlie  Bible,  is  a  principle  of  fear  and  love  working  in  God's  crea- 
tures. Knowledge^  is  a  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  nature  and  at- 
tributes, of  his  claims  upon  us  and  our  duties  to  him ;  and  other 
acquirements,  even  those  upon  which  the  world  spends  all  its 
strength,  are  there  sunk  and  disregarded,  as  vain.^j;  The  object 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  promoters  of  education, 
bas  been  to  teach  men  to  make  a  conscience  of  their  ways,  and  to 
prepare  and  qualify  them  for  that  state  which  shall  then  only  begin 
when  the  transitory  things  of  this  present  world  have  all  passed 
away.  Nor  will  they,  for  the  hope  of  any  temporal  and  intellec- 
tual advantages,  forego  any  portion  of  this  great  and  important 
design.  For  this  purpose,  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences  that 
they  may  do  the  work  of  God,  not  deceitfully,  but  fully  and  ef- 
fectually to  the  saving  of  souls,  they  must  have  all  those  manifold 
truths  unfolded  to  the  understanding  of  their  pupils,  so  far  as  the 
wisdom  of  God  has  seen  fit  to  direct. — "  True,"  say  the  advocates 
for  the  school  of  universal  adaptation, — "  true,  have  religious  in- 
struction as  much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  adopt  any  particular 
form  of  faith ;  take  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  which  are 
best  suited  to  a  general  plan  of  education ;  but  do  not  obtrude 
on  all  scholars  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
^be  content  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

"  But  I  ask  in  the  first  place,  how  are  these  general  principles  to  he 
opplied'f  for  it  is  with  their  application  that  we  are  here  concerned  ? — 
1  may  have  general  notions  of  a  bouse,  but  I  must  have  a  specific  plan 
^ben  I  build  one.  I  may  have  general  notions  of  astronomy,  but  I 
most  adopt  a  specific  system  when  I  teach  it :  and  I  may  have  general 

*  See  an  admirable  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.    "Useful  Knowledge  no  Sobstitate 
for  Religious  Knowledge,  in  a  scheme  for  National  Education."     Murray. 
t  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  Melvill.    *'  Religious  Education."    Rivlngtous. 
X  Blam*s  Sermon. 
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ideas  of  Cbristiaoity,  but  I  must  prefer  one  mode  of  it  to  another,  when 
I  set  myself  to  form  a  Christian.  But  I  would  further  ask,  what  those 
general  principles  of  Christianity  are  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? — I 
find  all  Christians,  to  be  sure,  professing  to  acknowledge  the  Bible  for 
their  common  authority :  yet,  whilst  they  do  so«  I  find  some  denying 
their  original  sin  ;  some  the  Godhead  of  the  Son ;  some  the  need  or  effi- 
cacy of  the  atonement ;  some  the  influence,  some  the  very  being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  1  find  some  declaring  against  the  baptism  of  infants  j 
some  against  elemental  baptism  at  all ;  some  against  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  as  commemorative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death.  I  find  some 
for  many  sacraments ;  some  for  none  whatever.  I  find  some  for  an 
ordained  ministry,  as  the  covenanted  channel  through  which  God's  spe- 
cial grace  has  been  conveyed  to  bis  people  from  the  apostles  downwards; 
and  some  for  allowing  any  man  to  take  the  honour  to  himself  not  as  did 
Aaron.  Now  I  would  know  what  kind  of  Christianity  that  would  be, 
and  whether  it  would  be  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  St.  Paul,  which  must  be  so 
indefinite  in  its  character,  in  its  nature  so  abstract,  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  suppression,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  all  mention  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  of  the  atonement  of  his  blood, 
of  the  person  and  office  of  the  Comforter,  of  baptism,  of  the  supper  of 
the  Lord,  of  a  priesthood.  Doubtless,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  we  are  to 
live  peacefully  with  all  men,  but  the  restriction  implies  that  peace, 
though  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  may  like  gold  be  bought  too  dear. 

If  there  are  texts  which  teach  concession,  there  are  others 

(though  in  these  days  much  less  heard  of)  which  teach  steadfastness; 
though  unity  is  the  second  thing  in  the  world  to  long  for,  still  truth  is 
the  first.  But  follow  the  principle  out,  and  it  would  deprive  us  of  the 
use  of  even  Scripture  itself  as  an  element  of  education  ;  for  if  no  one 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  to  be  resolved  on,  because  there  are 
those  who  do  not  allow  that  interpretation ;  so  neither  should  Scriptnre 
itself  be  admitted  into  our  schools,  because  there  are  those  who  dispute 
its  truths." — Rev,  /. «/.  Btunt^s  Sermon. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  sensible  observations  excepting 
this,  that  Mr.  Dunn's  remarks  (in  his-essay,  entitled  National  Edu- 
cation the  Question  of  Questions,  especially  where  he  deals  with 
the  religious  diflSculties  of  the  case,  and  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  an 
universal  text-book,  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  schools,)  are  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Blunt  asserts.  In  pp.  34, 
35 ,  his  treatment  of  the  Catholic,  the  Unitarian,  the  Jew  (not  to  name 
the  unbeliever),  is  a  clear  proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Christianity  for  schools  which  can  be  suitable  or  palatable  to  all. 
Any  violent  attempt  to  force  a  system  upon  the  country  which 
should  involve  this  absurdity,  must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  existing  societies  of  education  still  more  exclusive 
and  sectarian  in  their  character  (if  these  epithets  apply)  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 
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We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  on  this  subject,^  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat;  but  if  the  system  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  existing  schools  were  carried  into  operation,  certain 
we  are  that  the  different  religious  societies  from  which  those  in- 
stitutions have  originated,  would  give  up  all  except  the  directly 
religious  part  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  If,  for  instance,  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  intellectual  instruction  were  enforced  under  govern- 
meot  control,  (accompanied  though  it  might  be  by  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,)  the  National  Society,  which  is  maintained  solely  and 
exclusively  as  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  Church,  roust  confine 
its  operations,  and  the  assistance  it  gives,  to  Sunday-schools; 
those  grants  which  have  hitherto  been  freely  expended  in  aid  of 
the  general  cause,  and  in  multiplying  the  school-rooms,  with 
which  the  face  of  the  country  is  becoming  thickly  studded,  must 
henceforward  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  encouraging  and 
securing,  by  various  methods,  of  the  particular  instructions  which 
are  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  established 
Church  upon  the  Lord's  day.  And  in  various  other  ways  would 
evils  of  a  like  or  worse  character  be  introduced,  and  the  well- 
organized  system  which  is  now  at  work  be  disturbed  or  possibly 
destroyed. 

It  remains  only  to  state  the  methods  by  any  or  all  of  which 
education  might  be  improved  and  its  advancement  accelerated, 
by  a  simple  extension  of  a  plan  which  has  been  tried  with  great 
success  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense,  and  without  any 
of  those  risks  which  are  inseparable  from  the  specious  theories  of 
the  day.  In  every  case  voluntary  subscription  and  expenditure  of 
local  means  might  be  required  as  indispensable  for  obtaining  the 
public  money. 

1.  The  present  system  of  parliamentary  grants  may  be  ex- 
tended^  upon  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  plan,  due  attention 
being  paid  to  targe  towns,  and  to  the  outlay  of  the  local  promoters 
vpon  the  work  to  be  assisted. 

The  system  now  pursued  by  the  Treasury  is  fair  to  all  parties, 
inasmuch  as  all  applications,  whether  from  British  or  National  schools, 
are  disposed  of  on  equal  terms,  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  re- 
ceived. But  it  is  unequal  and  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  £1  for  every  two 
scholars  to  be  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  is  the  maximum  given 
in  any  case.  Thus  a  school  built  by  the  side  of  a  stone  quarry,  on  a 
piece  of  the  waste  land,  where  labour  is  the  principal  expense,  obtains 
assistance  at  the  same  rate  as  a  school  in  the  centre  of  Manchester,  the 
site  of  which  alone  may  cost  ;£1000  or  «£1500,  and  where  expensive 
uiaterials  must  be  bought  and  carried  to  the  spot.  The  reply  at  the 
Treasury  to  this  remark  would  probably  be  of  this  kind — '  Very  true,  it 

*  Julv,  183^1  Nu.  XXXV.  Art.  IX.  pp.  193  and  207. 
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is  hard  in  theory,  but  in  practice  we  find  that  almost  all  our  offers  of  grants 
are  accepted,  and  the  school-rooms  are  built/  This  is  correct,  we  believe  j 
but  then  it  is  equally  true  that  only  one  school-room  is  built  in  a  towD 
where  six  or  eight  or  more  school-rooms  are  required.  The  local  pro- 
rooters  can  build  one  school- room  with  such  assistance  as  has  been 
given,  but  their  resources  are  then  exhausted^  and  they  cannot  proceed  with 
the  work  of  building  as  the  wants  of  the  population  require.  We  trust 
that  the  committee  on  education  in  large  towns,  which  is  now  sitting, 
will  have  an  eye  to  this  statement. 

2.  A  considerable  extension  of  the  plan  now  in  operation  may 
he  made  with  a  view  to  a  higher  kind  of  self-supporting  school 
for  the  children  of' those  who  are  above  the  working  classes. 

It  is  true  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  two  education  societies  from  recommending  such  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  the  present  grants.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  pro- 
moters of  such  institutions  might  not  choose  to  identify  themselves 
with  societies  of  a  charitable  description.  And  it  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  forming  of  such  a  new  and  useful 
kind  of  school,  if  a  separate  grant  (say  ^10,000  only  at  first)  were  set 
apart  especially  for  the  service.  There  would  be  little  difficulty,  we 
presume,  with  the  Treasury,  in  accepting  certificates  or  reports  from 
King*s  College  and  University  College,  showing  that  the  applications 
were  such  as  deserved  to  be  entertained.  The  institutions  to  be  so 
assisted  must,  of  course,  be  limited  as  to  the  charges  they  were  allowed 
to  fix  for  instruction,  and  other  necessary  provisions  made  in  order  to 
secure  their  benefits  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed. 

3.  A  very  beneficial  mode  of  extending  the  present  system  of 
grants  would  be  by  aiding  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for 
the  teachers  of  schools. 

The  low  amount  of  salary  now  given  to  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
is  a  chief  cause  of  difficulty  in  finding  proper  persons  for  the  office. 
The  addition  of  a  house  would  be  more  than  equal  to  an  endowment  of 
£o  or  £6  a  year.  There  are  few  things  which  add  so  much  to  the 
respectability  of  an  office  as  a  comfortable  house.  Our  opinion  on  this 
point  maybe  collected  from  what  we  stated  in  July,  1835.*  There- 
commendation  for  a  grant  for  this  object  might  pass  through  the  same 
channel  as  that  for  the  school-room  does  at  present;  and  the  property 
might  be  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  trustees.     The  recent  school-site  act  provides  the  requisite  powers. 

4.  Grants  for  the  improvement  or  extension,  or  in  aid  of  found- 
ing model  or  normal  schools,  have  already  been  voted,  and  might 
with  advantage  be  appropriated  again  exclusively  to  this  object. 

The  former  grants  here  referred  to  were  available  for  schools  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  model  schools  in  England.    I'he  National  Society 

•  No.  XXXV.  pp.  197, 198. 
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appUed  for  the  benefit  of  the  grants  bat  the  petition  was  passed  over^ 
and  the  money  appropriated  to  Scotch  schools  exclusively;*  on  what 
grounds  we  are  not  aware.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Nationsd  Society  has 
no  less  than  forty  model  or  central  schools,  any  or  all  of  which  might 
easily  be  improved  and  placed  upon  a  footing  altogether  becoming  the 
service  for  which  they  are  constituted,  by  the  aid  of  a  limited  public 
grant.  And  other  societies,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  gladly  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and  carry  similar  plans  into  execution, 
from  which  they  are  only  withheld  by  the  want  of  funds.  > 

The  following  account  of  the  Glasgow  Model  School  is  intro- 
duced as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  institution,  some  four  or  five 
of  which  ought  to  be  immediately  formed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Churchy  out  of  the  existing  Central  training 
schools : — 

''The  seminary  will  consist  of  infant,  juvenile,  and  commercial  schools; 
a  female  school  of  industry,  with  one  class-room  to  each  model-school, 
and  thirteen  for  training  the  Normal  students ;  also  rector's-hall,  mu- 
seum, library,  and  committee-rooms  ;  each  of  the  model-schools  to  have 
a  play-ground  for  healthful  exercise  and  moral  superintendence.  Such 
an  establishment  required  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than  could  easily 
be  procured,  except  at  a  most  extravagant  price,  contiguous  to  a  dense 
population  of  the  working  classes.  A  small  field  was  fixed  on, — value 
2540/., — and  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  per  square  yard.  The 
situation  is  Dundas  Vale, — ^in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  manu- 
^turing  population. 

"  The  buildings  when  completed,  including  the  ground,  will  cost 
9000/.  At  present,  however,  as  government  has  declined  giving  any 
answer  to  the  applications  made,  the  committee  are  proceeding  with 
the  two  great  wings,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  proposed  buildings,  at 
a  cost  of  about  6500/.,  leaving  the  rector*s-ball,  library,  museum,  and 
several  other  rooms,  unprovided.  The  four  model-schools,  with  seven- 
teen class-rooms,  and  two  teachers'  houses,  are  embraced  in  the  two 
wings. 

*'  In  these  buildings  there  will  be  accommodation  for  the  daily  train- 
ing of  one  hundred  teachers  and  above  one  thousand  children,  with  every 
arrangement  fitted  to  render  the  seminary  a  complete  school- masters' 
college  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  youth. 

"  Besides  salaries  for  the  model -school  teachers,  a  music-master,  and 
one  or  two  other  masters  for  the  Normal  students,  a  respectable  salary 
must  be  provided  the  rector,  so  that  a  permanent  endowment  will  be  re- 
quired or  at  least  700/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  small  fees  that  are  ex- 
pected from  the  scholars.  With  the  increased  accommodation  the  new 
buildings  afford,  the  committee  will  be  euHbled  to  carry  out  the  training 
system  to  its  fullest  extent, — a  system  alrearjy  so  successful,  and  so  cal- 
culated morally  to  elevate  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  ;  for  while 
It  embraces  the  best  elementary  and  scientific  instructions,  its  founda- 
tions are,  at  the  same  time,  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  Scriptures  of 

*  See  National  Society's  Report,  18S6,  Appendix,  VITI. 
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divine  tnitb,--on  the  principle  of  onr  ancient  parochial  school  system/* 
— Glasgow  Educational  Report,  ISS6,  p.  22,  &c. 

5.  Grants  in  aid  of  prizes  upon  the  examination  of  a  given 
number  of  schools^  with  a  salary  or  fee  to  inspectors^  would  be  ex- 
tremelif  useful  at  the  present  time. 

The  plan  we  have  before  onr  minds  is  stated  in  detail  in  all  of  the 
National  Society's  reports*  The  whole  process  is  laid  out  there.  It  is 
very  effective  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  would  be  so  in  all  parts, 
if  there  were  funds  and  sufficient  prizes  offered^  nor  would  the  prtiimoten 
of  schools  hesitate  to  subscribe  and  meet  grants  offered  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Lord  Brougham's  bill  involves  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
inspectors  far  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  this 
kind  which  we  contemplate.  In  fact,  the  clergy,  with  other  helpen, 
might  do  it  themselves.  Their  certi6cates  are  deemed  sufficient  for  ob- 
taining the  payment  of  the  school-room  grunts ;  and  they  are  already 
accustomed  to  make  reports  upon  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  National 
Society  votes  small  grants  for  prizes  in  the  manner  here  proposed.  Sap- 
pose  that  six  grants  were  assigned  to  each  county,  three  of  5/.  each,  two 
of  10/.  each,  and  one  of  20/.,  to  be  given  av/ay,  with  some  increase  from 
the  county  education  fund,  as  prizes  to  the  best  schools,  upon  an  accurate 
report  of  the  examination  of  not  less  than  foity  or  fifty  difTerent  schools, 
after  the  plan  which  the  National  Society  has  pursued,  the  report  to  be 
certified  by  that  or  the  British  Society  (or  both,  where  both  schools  ex- 
isted) as  satisfactory  and  correct.  The  whole  expense  to  the  country 
would  be  less  than  3000/.  a  year ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  stimnlus, 
trifling  as  it  appears  and  really  is,  would  suffice,  nevertheless,  to  call  forth 
a  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  (and  even  of  the  clergy, 
who  would  be  kindly  disposed  to  aid  those  who  are  their  own  helpers  in 
the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young,)  which  would  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect. 

6.  The  last  item  we  propose  is  the  aiding  in  the  purchase  ofptay- 
grounds  adjoining  school-rooms^  especially  in  large  towns,  for  the 
purposes  of  healthy  exercise  to  the  children,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  be  under  some  kind  of  superintendence  during  the  hours  of 
recreation. 

It  would  lead  us  into  matter  of  inconvenient  length  to  justify  the 
recommendation  to  this  effect.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  we  have  referred. 
But  we  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  offering  our  humble  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  the  exertions  and  tact  of  the  Educational  Committee 
at  Glasgow.  They  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  in  a  forcible 
manner.  They  have  suggested  many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
system  of  education  which  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  turning  of  the 
play-ground  to  its  proper  account.  They  would  have  it  made  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 

*  Sec  Appendix  (every  y^nr)  on  District  Societies  and  Examination  of  Schools. 
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pupils,  when  their  minds  are  anbent  and  their  spirits  free  as  air,  during 
tbe  relaxation  which  follows  the  school-room  occupations.  * 

If  our  suggestions  on  these  particulars  should  gain  any  atten- 
tion, we  should  of  course  expect  that  some  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed would  be  tried  by  way  of  experiment,  rather  than  the 
whole  of  them  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  but  if  all  were 
tried  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained  in  the  management  of  the  school-room  grants  justifies  us 
in  stating  that  there  need  be  no  additional  expense  at  public 
offices,  on  account  of  the  work.  It  would  be  performed  by  the 
voluntary  Societies,  as  in  the  case  referred  to ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  grants  for  the  six  different  plans,  (including  the  usual  20,000/. 
for  the  school-rooms,)  need  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

*  Se«  Third  Report  of  Glasgow  Soeietj,  qooted  before. 

Non. — Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  published 
iiennon  preached  on  behalf  of  tbe  National  Societjr,  in  compliance  with  the  Queen's 
Utter.  Those  who  know  his  lordship's  happy  style  of  exposition,  the  clearness  of 
diction,  and  the  singleness  and  unity  or  purpose  for  which  his  sermons  are  remarkable, 
viil  at  once  form  an  idea  of  tbe  Talue  of  his  testimony  at  the  present  moment,  grounded 
aiul  supported  throughout  by  the  teit.  "  Wisdom  it  a  defence,  and  money  i$  a  defence, 
iftt  the  excellencjf  of  knowledge  ii,  that  yptsdam  giveth  life  to  them  that  Jind  it,'*  We 
refer  to  this  publication  because  we  conceive  that  it  affords  general  and  unqualified 
rapport  to  the  arguments  which  it  has  been  our  business  to  set  forth.  There  is  a  preface 
to  the  sermon  of  much  value,  in  which  his  lordship  renews  "  the  protest  he  had  already 
made,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  against  all  attempts  to  introduce  in  this  country 
a  system  of  general  education,  which  excludes,  or  omits,  all  direct  instruction  in  the 
Bible."  Tbe  protest  against  tbe  Central  Edacation  Society,  "  which  argues  for  the 
nclosbn  of  religion  from  the  regular  intellectual  instruction  of  schools,  is  repeated, 
and  the  charges  against  that  institution  are  substantiated.  His  lordship  is  of  opinion, 
and,  we  think,  proves  the  point,  that  "  neither  the  Central  Society,  nor  the  govern- 
ment itself,  were  it  disposea  to  make  the  attempt,  (which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,)  could  succeed  in  foreiog  upon  the  people  of  this  country  such  an  education  aa 
the  former  (Central  Society)  contemplates.  He  goes  further  and  says,  what  we  believe 
to  be  most  true,  "  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  forced  upon  the  people  at  large, 
which  shall  not  he  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  and 
^vofk  by  its  instrumentality.  It  will  be  otir  own  fault  if  it  be  othenoiee !"  The  example 
^  Holland,  as  favouring,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  the  Central  Education  Society, 
u  considered  at  some  length,  with  other  important  matters,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  one  of  the  plans  we  have  enumerated  (No.  2,  p.  372)  has  his  lordship*s  connte- 
nsQce  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  "  I  entirely  agree  (his  lordship  writes)  with 
Mr.  Homer,  (the  translator  of  M.  Cousin's  work  on  Holland,)  in  thinking  that  an 
eSort  should  be  made  to  establish  schools  of  a  better  sort ;  not  merely  however  for  tbe 
children  of  the  working  classes  as  we  commonly  understand  the  expression,  but  for  the 
chtt  next  above  them,  the  little  tradesmen  and  artisans,  for  whose  children  a  good  and 
nefal  education,  comprising  sound  religious  instruction,  might  be  ]>rovided  at  as  small 
a  price  as  that  which  they  now  pay  for  the  worst  possible  kind  of  tuition.  I  have  long 
heea  desirous  of  aeeiuff  this  effort  systematically  made,  and  I  now  rqoice  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  made,  either  by  the  National  Society  or  by  some  kindred  association 

acting  opon  the  same  principles." 
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Art.  IV.— '1.  The  Studi/  of  Morals  vindicated  and  recommended, 
in  a  Sermon  preached  he/ore  the  University  of  Oxford,  February 
5,  1837.  By  Henry  Arthur  Woodgate,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

2.  The  Law  of  the  Mind  and  the  Law  of  the  Members,  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Universiti/  of  Oxford  on  St.  Peter*s  Day, 
1837,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix*  Wherein  the  Existence  of 
an  innate  Moral  Faculty  is  maintained^  and  some  Observations 
are  offered  on  Mr.  Woodgate^s  late  Sermon.  By  Charles  Henry 
Craufurd,  M.A.  Rector  of  Old  Swinford,  Worcestershire,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

3.  On  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  Four  Sermons  preached  before 
the  Universiti/  of  Cambridge,  November,  1 837.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

4.  Tlte  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Ethical  Science,  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  M.A.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Sub-Rector  of 
Exeter  College. 

5.  Remarks  upon  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  Ethics,  a$  a  branch 
of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  By  the 
Kev.  Frederick  Oakeley,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Great  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  moral  philosophy. 
We  can  never  be  masters  of  its  propositions  as  we  are  of  those 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  For  its  objects  are  external^ to  our 
understandings,  and  have  a  reality  independent  of,  and  co-ordi- 
nate with,  or  anterior  to  our  own.  The  forms  to  which  we  refer 
material  objects,  when  we  aft  said  to  explain  or  understand  their 
relations,  are  purely  intellectual,  and  comprehended  by  our  intel- 
lect. When  they  are  once  defined,  we  possess  the  means  of  de- 
ducing from  them  innumerable  relations  expressed  in  terms  of 
space  and  time,  and  that  with  a  certainty  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  single  object  of  moral 
philosophy  without  introducing  some  term,  whose  meaning  we 
do  not  thus  comprehend.  Nor  can  our  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  be  secured  from  error  by  mere  instruction 
or  attention,  as  it  requires  a  certain  state  of  the  habits  and 
affections,  and  presupposes  acts  and  feelings. 

Hence  the  existence  of  manifold  errors  in  moral  philosophy  is 
no  proof  that  the  subject  has  not  been  in  the  main  satisfactorily 
treated,  any  more  than  mistaken  notions  about  the  sun,  held  by 
Hottentots  or  Esquimaux,  are  a  proof  that  the  outlines  of  the 
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solar  system  were  not  correctly  drawn  by  Newton^  or  filled  up  by 
La  Place.  Indeed  it  would  rather  be  a  phenomenon  craving  solu- 
tion, if  we  saw  the  Church,  the  great  organ  of  moral  education, 
so  crippled,  and  so  limited  in  her  operations  as  she  is,  and  yet 
no  growth  of  false  systems  arising  from  the  undirected  workings 
of  human  intellect,  invited  to  high  thoughts  by  her  presence,  but 
not  duly  aided  by  her  guiding  hand. 

Those  fundamental  notions,  which  Mr.  Whewell  so  well  de- 
scribes as  being  essential  to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  are 
capable  of  being  fixed  and  defined  in  terms  purely  intellectual, 
and  the  apprehension  of  these  requires  a  certain  intellectual  edu- 
cation and  exercise.  But  those  of  the  science  of  Man  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  Man  educated  as  in  his  true  spiritual  state^ 
and  in  the  experience  of  his  true  spiritual  relations. 

Error  may  indeed  often  be  demolished  by  the  exposure  of  its 
inconsistency,  but  that  process  is  not  enough  to  supply  its  place 
with  truth.  And  in  such  subject-matter  as  that  of  morals,  the 
scattered .  fragments  of  an  erroneous  system  are  apt  only  to  fall 
back  upon  a  new  centre,  somewhat  more  remote  than  before,  and 
assume  again  the  appearance  of  a  system  capable  of  similar  de- 
molition and  reconstruction. 

Such  is  eminently  the  case  with  Utilitarianism,  a  system  built 
on  the  negation  of  any  real  centre  of  our  moral  perceptions,  and 
sapposed'  proved  when  they  are  so  ranged  round  an  imaginary 
centre,  that  no  inconsistency  remains  in  sight.  To  every  one 
who  is  not  satisfied  to  build  his  system  on  its  own  baselessness, 
the  primary  negation  of  any  absolute  good  prior  to  pleasureable 
sensation,  is  the  one  great  inconsistency  which  disproves  the 
whole.  But  that  granted,  the  parts  gravitate  no-whither,  and 
admit  of  endless  refinement  of  adaptation. 

But  when  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are  assumed,  and 
the  truths  of  Revelation  M'hich  exhibit  them  in  life  are  believed, 
men  are  still  liable  to  inaccuracies  of  thought,  and  are  allured  on 
all  aides  by  systems  professing  to  give  the  mind  a  mastery  of  this 
science,  the  notion  of  which  is  as  flattering  to  pride  as  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason. 

The  danger  of  these  is  obviated  partly  by  the  exposure  of 
error,  partly  by  the  effects  of  discipline,  partly  by  the  right  use 
of  authority,  and  partly  by  the  striking  out  of  such  lines  of 
thought  as  may  exhibit  in  a  true  order  and  coherency  those  ob- 
jects which  for  the  time  being  mainly  engross  the  attention  of 
thinking  men. 

Bbhop  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons  are  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  this  last.     The  balance  of  the  faculties,  and  what  deter- 
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mines  the  nature  of  the  individual  mind,  was  the  subject  of  the 
problems  of  his  day.  And  he  has  shown  the  relation  of  thoie 
problems,  for  instance,  of  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity 
to  religion  and  to  moral  philosophy,  with  a  clearness  most  useful 
to  any  one  who  is  perplexed  in  the  inquiry.  The  problems  of 
this  day  relate  more  to  society  and  to  education,  and  while  the 
revival  of  doctrine  and  practice  relating  to  the  Church  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  foundation  for  a  right  scheme  on  which  thej 
may  be  solved,  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  relations  which 
we  bear  to  the  Church  is  necessary  for  the  superstructure. 

Mr.  Woodgate's  Sermon  contains  excellent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  though  not  intended  as  a  full  discussion  of  it.  Indeed 
the  limits  of  a  single  sermon  do  not  allow  of  any  thing  like  a  com- 

Elete  statement  of  what  ought  to  be  said  on  the  points  of  which 
e  has  treated,  much  less  on  those  which  he  has  touched  upon. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  exact 
meaning  which  an  author  attaches  to  each  term,  when  so  little  b 
set  before  us  at  once.  For  although  it  would  be  annihilating  not 
only  science  but  reason,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  right  nomenclature  in  moral  philosophy,  and  that  therefore 
every  writer  may  make  one  for  himself,  or  all  may  acquiesce  in 
one  that  is  arbitrary;  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  any 
one  man  to  have  full  possession  of  the  correct  use  of  words. 

Two  men,  who  hold  the  very  same  opinions,  might  yet  dis- 
pute, for  instance,  whether  Christianity  introduces  new  motives. 
And  that  even  after  the  common  confusion  of  thought  on  this 
point,  the  identifying  of  the  motive  with  the  object,  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

No  affection  is  a  motive,  till  it  has  an  object.  Nor  indeed  can 
it  properly  be  said  to  exist  till  then.  We  should  rather  say  that  the 
capacity  for  it,  or  tendency  toward  it,  exists,  and  that  this,  meeting  the 
object,  gives  rise  to  the  affection.  But  for  this  capacity  and  ten- 
dency we  want  acknowledged  terms,  as  they  are  generally  denoted 
incorrectly  by  the  name  of  affection.  In  one  stage  of  inquiry 
this  inaccuracy  may  be  of  small  moment,  but  now  it  is  far  other- 
wise. Now  since  the  tendency  is  not  a  motive  till  it  has  an  ob- 
ject, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  does  not  produce  a  motive 
affection  till  it  has  an  object;  it  is  evident  that  two  different  ob- 
jects may  be  said  to  give  rise  to  two  different  motives,  in  that  the 
affections  are  different,  or  to  one  only,  because  the  tendency,  on 
which  they  act,  is  the  same*  Again  it  may  be  argued  diat  the 
same  tendency  is  called  into  action  only  by  the  same  property  in 
different  objects,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  give  rise  to 
but  one  affection.    And  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  af- 
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fection  is  not  towards  a  mere  property,  but  towards  a  Being  pos- 
sessed of  that  property ;  and  farther,  that  in  practice  our  affections 
are  complex^  relating  to  several  properties.  The  love  of  God  is 
Dot  the  same  affection  as  the  love  of  a  father,  but  a  similar  affec- 
tion resulting  from  the  same  capacity  as  related  to  a  higher  ob- 
ject. The  capacity  is  not  motive  where  dormant,  and  when 
awakened  by  distinct  objects,  it  takes  distinct  forms,  which  may 
therefore  be  called  distinct  motives. 

Christianity  then  presents  new  objects  to  the  soul,  and  may,  in 
that  sense,  be  said  to  call  forth  new  affections,  and  to  introduce 
Dew  motives,  though  it  be  but  by  acting  on  tendencies  prepared 
before  by  less  adequate  objects,  and  though  the  new  objects  be 
presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  analogies  of  the  old. 

The  tendency  is  always  according  to  some  idea,  which  is  not 
the  object,  but  the  ground  of  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
object.  The  soul  is  capable  of  being  in  the  idea,  and  the  object 
either  is  according  to  the  idea,  or  is  capable  of  being  so,  and  yet 
is  not  so,  or  is  incapable  of  being  so  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
object  is  approved,  disapproved,  or  disregarded  with  respect  to 
that  idea. 

The  term  idea  is  here  used,  not  as  by  Locke,  who  professedly 
coofounds  it  with  half  a  dozen  other  terms,  for  a  notion,  but  for 
something  which  cannot  be  of  itself  an  object  to  the  mind.  Ideas 
are  those  forms  of  being  to  which  we  believe  that  our  forms  of 
thought  correspond,  in  which  we  conceive  of  things  existing,  and 
the  partaking  of  which  constitutes  their  essence.  We  cannot 
think  of  rectitude  as  an  object,  though  we  discern  that  things 
light  are  according  to  it.  We  cannot  think  of  equality  as  an  ob- 
ject, though  we  know  that  things  equal  are  according  to  it,  and 
to  be  according  to  it  is  that  which  constitutes  them  what  they  are, 
equals. 

The  notion  that  the  desire  of  right-acting  cannot  be  a  motive, 
arises  from  some  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject.  It  is  not 
the  mere  name  that  we  desire,  but  the  thing.  The  tendency 
toward  it  is  no  motive  till  we  have  a  case  before  us,  but  then  it  is 
a  motive.  And  though  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  an  act  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  of  rectitude  be  not  at  once  present  to  the 
mind,  yet  the  Stoic  may  remember  that  to  do  this  and  that  is  ac- 
cording to  right  reason  in  himself,  and  so  be  affected  by  a  partial 
view  of  its  accordance  with  the  idea  of  rectitude. 

The  plain  moral  man  may  refer  an  action  to  the  standard  of 
rectitude  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  child  would  refer  two  eggs  to  his 
undefined  standard  of  equality  or  similarity,  and  feel  its  accord- 
ance.   In  both  these  cases,  howevej,  the  idea  cannot  be  realized 
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without  reference  to  a  supposed  superior  being,  unknown,  but 
whose  relation  to  us  is  such  as  to  carry  with  it  an  overwhelming 
weight  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence,  while  that 
being  is  not  truly  known^  innumerable  prejudices  hold  the  place 
due  to  right  views  of  things  as  referred  to  him. 

In  like  manner  the  Christian  may  remember  that  the  like  ac- 
tion is  according  to  the  relations  of  things  to  God,  and  therefore 
according  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  so  be  affected  by  a  view  of 
its  accordance  with  the  idea  of  rectitude,  more  extensive  than  he 
can  comprehend.  For  to  man  there  can  be  no  de6nition  of  rec- 
titude really  higher  than  *'  according  to  God ;"  the  idea  of  rec- 
titude being  in  the  Divine  Wisdom  simple  and  perfect,  together 
with  all  other  ideas.  So  that  even  in  the  acts  of  God  we  can 
form  no  higher  conception  of  rectitude  than  that  of  accordance 
with  His  essential  Wisdom.  To  us,  then,  it  is  right  to  act  accord* 
ing  to  God,  and,  since  His  will  is  according  to  all  His  attributes, 
it  is  right  to  act  according  to  His  will :  which  is  itself  a  ground 
of  action  capable  of  supplying  a  real  motive,  because  we  are  ca- 
pable of  a  real  affection  m  respect  of  it. 

Indeed,  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  idea,  into  which  the 
mind  enters,  must  be  taken  rather  as  the  intellectual  theory  of 
what  is  most  perceptibly  developed  in  feeling.  It  is  common 
now  to  say  that  such  feeling  is  the  mere  result  of  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  impressions  of  external  things.  But  were  it  so,  it 
would  not  stand  the  tests  which  are  sometimes  applied  to  it. 
Strong  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions  overcome  the  mere 
educational  preference  of  one  line  of  action  to  another,  which  re- 
sults from  such  causes.  But  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
shake  the  resolution,  or  change  the  moral  tastes,  of  a  mind  used 
to  hold  free  communion  with  truly  eternal  thoughts ; — ^not  the 
metaphysical  speculator,  who  tries  in  vain  to  reduce  them  to  paU 
pable  forms ;  but  the  man  who  has  ever  given  scope  to  his  feel- 
ings in  relation  to  God,  and  to  immortal  beings,  and  fixed  them 
by  repeated  acts. 

A  few  lines  from  Mr.  SewelKs  Inaugural  Lecture  will  best 
serve  to  enunciate  two  important  principles,  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  the  theory  of  moral  action. 

"  It  is  a  general  law,  (which  it  would  be  well  to  bring  clearly  into 
light ;  for  its  neglect  would  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  mis- 
chief now  working  around  us  in  this  age,)  that  the  only  objects  which 
can  serve  as  the  medium  of  generating  moral  power  in  the  human  mind 
are  moral  beings,  and  then  only  when  they  are  contemplated  in  relation 
to  us,  and  we  to  them. 

'*  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  truth  more  clearly. 
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"  Every  ooe  will  allow  that  we  never  exert  a  real  control  over  our- 
selves— act  from  internal  principles  opposed  to  passive  impressions — 
rise  up  to  the  m^esty  of  beings  independent  of  outward  influences — in 
one  word,  possess  or  exercise  power,  except  when  we  follow  a  duty 
agaiDst  an  inclination.  There  is  indeed  a  time  when  the  struggle  often 
repeated  is  rendered  easier  and  lighter,  and  virtue  at  last  becomea 
almost  mechanical.  But  even  then  it  retains  the  dignity  of  moral 
agency  from  the  power  previously  exerted.  All  previous  action  without 
a  struggle  is  but  submission  to  impression — a  passive  movement,  lifeless 
as  the  floating  of  a  boat  down  a  stream,  or  the  whirling  of  a  leaf  in  the 
wind. 

'*  But  it  is  also  clear  that  no  duty  can  exist  except  towards  persons. 
No  object  in  the  world  binds  us,  ties  us  down  by  a  sense  of  paramount 
imperative  right  to  one  course  of  action  more  than  another,  except  men- 
tal beings  like  ourselves,  possessed  of  that  internal  self-acting  power, 
that  &pxfi  ff-po^cfliiCf  which  constitutes  personality.  God  seems  to  have 
placed  moral  beings  under  a  system  of  mutual  gravitation,  attraction, 
and  influence,  just  as  he  governs  the  heavenly  bodies.  Mind  acts  upon 
mind,  and  person  impels  person.  Neither  the  winds  of  heaven,  nor  the 
earthquake,  nor  the  volcano,  seem  to  affect  for  a  moment  the  rolling  on 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  But  let  a  comet  cross  its  path,  or  the  sun  drop 
from  its  centre,  or  even  a  distant  planet  suspend  its  course,  and  the 
earth  would  feel  the  shock.  And  so  as  we  advance  into  a  higher  and 
more  etberial  region  of  spiritual  existence,  material  objects  cease  wholly 
to  affect  us  ;  and  at  no  time,  even  when  our  feelings  are  most  deeply 
immersed  in  the  body,  do  they  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  duty,  so  that  a 
stone,  or  a  plant,  or  even  an  inferior  animal,  should  claim  over  us  a 
single  right,  or  call  up  an  active  exertion.  All  sense  of  duty  of  what- 
ever kind  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  perception  of  those  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  other  beings  like  ourselves,  and  into  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  certain  feelings — and  as  naturally  flowing  from  s.ich  feel- 
ings— of  certain  actions  attached  to  those  relations  by  God  in  the  primary 
eternal  constitution  of  our  nature.*' — pp.  15 — 17. 

It  can  be  only  by  a  regard  to  things  independent  of  time  and 
accident,  that  our  views  of  good  and  evil  can  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  accident.  The  hope  of  an  indefinite  reward, 
of  a  reward  consisting  in  the  complete  realizing  of  those  very  re- 
lations, on  which  we  are  called  to  act  against  the  impulses  of 
mere  sense  and  passion,  is  the  nearest  thing  to  that  perfect  and 
clear  perception  of  those  relations,  which  makes  the  agent  supe- 
rior to  every  thing  that  is  not  eternal.  But  this  reward,  so  far  as 
it  is  matter  of  hope,  is  necessarily  not  clearly  understood.  For 
could  we  really  understand  the  things  of  heaven,  we  were  already 
in  possession  of  them.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Mr.  Woodgate  has  insisted  much  on  this,  viz.  that  the  true^.fe- 
ward  of  good  moral  action,  the  only  reward  to  which  we  can  \cf^^, 
Vitbout  lessening  the  purity  of  that  action,  is  one  which  persons 
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in  a  low  moral  state  cannot  understand*  He  has  shown  that  this 
truth  was  detected  by  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  seen  no  less  in 
the  Christian  system. 

'*  Then  for  sanctions  and  rewards,  ethics  promises  happiness  as  a  re- 
sult of  right  action.  Yet  it  gives  not  the  roost  remote  intimalioD  of 
what  that  happiness  consists  in,  and  implies,  that  to  do  so  were  impoi- 
sible.  Still  it  does  promise  it ;  and  while  promising,  forbids,  by  impli- 
cation, its  being  sought  a$  a  motrcet  except  through  faith,  as  it  were,  in 
the  means  which  lead  to  it,  and  in  the  promise  that  it  shall  so  be } 
showing,  from  analogy,  that  it  will  follow  on  right  action,  if  done  6c- 
caue  it  is  right  -,  but  that,  if  sought  on  its  own  account,  and  not 
through  moral  principle,  it  must  of  necessity  fail,  not  only  of  being  ob- 
tained, but  of  being  understood."— ^oocfgote,  p.  12. 

"  The  time  would  not  allow  us  now  to  enter  at  any  length  on  the 
second  great  principle  in  morals,  which  is  briefly  this : — That,  as  regards 
the  sanctions  and  the  rewards  which  ethics  holds  out  to  its  followers,  no 
account  whatever  can  be  given  of  them ;  tbey  are  only  to  be  sought 
through  fisith  in  the  means  which  ethics  prescribes  for  the  attainment 
of  them  I  that  if  thus  sought,  they  will  as  surely  be  obtained,  as  tbey 
will  be  surely  lost,  if  sought  in  any  other  way.  We  learn  fh>m  the 
science,  that  if  we  act  on  principle,  the  internal  happiness  which  is  itt 
reward  will  follow,  (as  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Aristotle  from  analo- 
gical reasoning,)  assuming  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  $  but  that  if 
sought  on  its  own  account,  and  not  through  right  action,  it  must  assn- 
redly  be  missed,  because  each  person  must  form  his  ideas  of  happiness 
and  pleasure,  from  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind  at  the  time,  sod 
from  what,  at  that  time,  he  would  most  like  to  possess.  So  that  none 
but  one  who  was  already  a  good  man,  would  form  at  all  a  correct  notion 
of  it  I  while  to  every  one  else,  a  description  of  it,  if  it  could  be  given, 
would  be  distastefol  and  repulsive. 

**  Of  this  important  moral  fact,  there  seem  to  be  two  causes :  first, 
the  immediate  one,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  which  none 
but  a  good  man  could  form  an  idea  of,  nor  be  attracted  by,  what  wmld 
make  a  good  man  happy.  Second,  the^o/  cause, — to  the  intent  that 
we  should  act  from  the  purest  motives  under  the  supremacy  of  coo- 
science,  not  from  the  mere  hope  of  reward ;  the  reward  not  being  al- 
lowed to  possess  attractions,  save  to  those  prepared  for  it  by  a  course  of 
previous  action,  in  obedience  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  supremacy  of 
conscience. 

''  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  adoption  of  this  Important  principle 
into  the  Gospel,  as  shown  in  the  undefined  nature  of  its  blessings  and 
tewards,  coupled  with  the  reiterated  promise,  that  tbey  will  assniedfy  be 
found  by  those  who  have  first  served  their  Lord  from  '  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.'  The  investigation  of  this  principle,  as  adopted  into 
the  Gospel,  is  a  noble  subject  of  contemplation,  and  one  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  philosopher  and  student.  We  must  now 
Waive  it  $  bat  let  us  mark  it,  in  reference  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
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age.  '  Cai  bono'  is  the  standard  to  which  ererj  thing,  howeter  sacredy 
is  to  be  referred  ;  but  it  is  following  a  shadow ;  it  is  '  sowing  the  wind, 
aod  reaping  the  whirlwind.'  Reason  tells  US|  through  the  science  of 
morsls^  aod  what  is  really  good  and  desirable,  will  never  be  obtained^ 
Day,  not  perceived  or  known,  unless  first  sought,  because  it  is  righi. 
Reason  and  philosophy  confirm  to  us  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  decla- 
ratioD,  that  *  eodliness  is  great  gain.'  But  reason  and  philosophy  also 
tell  08,  apart  from  the  logical  force  of  the  terms,  that  the  proposition  will 
oot  bear  conversion,  save  to  a  Christian. 

"  With  thus  far  advocating  this  important  principle,  the  time  warns 
us  that,  much  as  remains  to  be  said  for  rendering  to  it,  and  the  science 
generally,  the  justice  it  demands,  the  present  consideration  of  it  must  be 
brooght  lo  a  conclusion.  Let  it  merely  be  added,  as  a  summary,  that, 
wheUier  by  the  light  of  reason  or  that  of  revelation,  while  its  own  re- 
ward is  annexed  to  the  full  obedience  to  that  light,  it  is  to  those  only 
wbo  seek  that  reward,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  through  the  medium  of 
doty,  and  obedience  to  the  light  within  them.  Moralists  may  dispute, 
if  tbey  will,  whether  the  real  or  apparent  good  be  the  object  of  man's 
search.  The  problem  ever  was,  to  identify  interest  with  duty.  That 
problem  was  solved  by  the  direction  of  the  philosophic  Stagirite,  to  seek 
first  oor  doty  in  obedience  to  the  purest  light  we  could  attain  to 5  and 
that,  so  acting,  that  light  wonld,  far  more  effectually  than  any  other, 
conduct  us  to  the  possession  of  our  best  interests,  and  surest  happiness. 
That  same  precept  is  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  Eternal  Son  of  God^ 
in  his  iojanction,  and  the  analogous  promise  annexed,  when  he  declares,  'If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  kt  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
dady,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; 
but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.' 
And  still  more  in  the  simple  injunction,  and  the  promise  which  accom- 
panies it ;  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things,' — whether  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
tbcm,  or  that  which  supersedes  and  eclipses  them,  in  the  possession  of 
peaee  with  God  through  Christ,  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  hope  of  future  glory — ^in  whatever  form  it  may  please  Uim  to  realise 
the  promise, — the  promise  will  be  realised,  that  *  all  these  thbgs  shall 
be  added  to  yon.' '  WM.  pp.  30—33. 

To  this  and  similar  statements,  Mr.  Craufurd  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  object.  And  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  he  has  encum- 
bered his  sermon  (which^  with  its  appendix  of  authorities,  is  a 
nilaable  popular  work  on  the  faculty  of  discerning  right  and 
wrong  in  actions,  when  we  know  what  they  are)  with  this  contro- 
^rsj;  particularly  as  even  the  rule  of  the  Church  prohibits 
making  the  pulpit  an  arena  for  dispute.  It  is  indeed  in  a  note« 
bttt  wonld  have  been  better  omitted  altogether.  The  terms  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  rewarrd,  with  a  view  to  which  a 
person  may  begin  a  course  of  reformation,  are  in  fact  such  as  a 
Person  in  that  state  could  but  most  imperfectly  comprehend* 
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Nor  would  Christianity  itself  give  an  adequate  account  of  hb  re- 
lease, but  by  ascribing  it  to  a  Divine  Power. 

He  professes  to  agree  so  far  as  to  consider  that  '^  moral  obli- 
gation has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment;''  and  yet  says  that  **  though  the  reason 
why  we  are  bound  to  pursue  right  conduct,  is  simply  because  it  is 
right ;  yet  our  only  motive  to  do  so,  is  the  happiness  which  is 
thus  to  be  obtained."  He  afterwards  says  the  **  desire  of  happi- 
ness/' but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  kept  the  same  accuracy  of 
expression  every  where.  This  deficiency  helps  to  conceal  both 
from  himself  and  his  readers,  the  fact,  that  he  is  saying  nothing 
intelligible.  For  indeed  he  is  separating  what  he  urges  every 
one  to  keep  united,  happiness  and  rectitude.  The  desire  of 
happiness  must  be  actually  merged  in  the  desire  of  rectitude 
before  we  can  do  an  action  as  being  right;  just  as  it  is  in  the  de- 
sire of  pleasure  before  we  do  an  action  because  it  is  pleasant. 
Had  we  not  an  immediate  affection  toward  rectitude,  capable  in 
itself  of  being  a  motive,  and  able  to  move  us  by  itself  whenever 
our  eye  is  fixed  singly  on  the  object  of  it,  the  desire  of  happiness 
would  have  no  real  state  of  acting  upon  rectitude  for  its  object. 
And  so  with  all  other  affections,  the  desire  of  happiness  has  no 
distinct  subsistence  after  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  object.  The 
reflection,  "  How  happy  am  I!"  is  an  uneasy  one,  and  leads  us 
always  to  aim  at  a  higher  happiness,  and  is  the  very  imperfection 
of  our  earthly  joy.  That  is  most  complete  in  which  self  is  for- 
gotten, or  contemplated  but  as  a  casual  object. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  material  objects,  no  doubt,  the  con- 
templation of  a  rational  soul  may  add  dignity  to  the  scene;  but 
when  the  soul  is  occupied  with  the  view  of  heavenly  and  eternal 
things,  the  single  self  is  but  a  homogeneous  particle  in  the  ocean, 
and  is  barely,  if  at  all,  observed.  It  is  like  a  string,  whose  vibra- 
tions are  rendered  more  intense  and  continuous  by  the  surround- 
ing harmony  of  a  chorus,  but  whose  note  is  less  perceived  than  if 
it  were  out  of  tune. 

Self^congratulation  were  the  emptiest  of  all  feelings,  if  not 
grounded  on  something  better  than  itself.  And  yet,  were  that 
complete,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  would  be  much  room 
left  for  its  entertainment.  Much  less  should  we  have  occasion 
for  a  calculating  exercise  of  self-love,  which  looks  about  for  some 
yet  unknown  happiness,  when  it  is  not  kept  satisfied  by  the  pos- 
session of  present  good.  Our  affections  are  unmeaning,  and  have 
no  objects  at  all,  unless  happiness  arises  from  their  having  their 
objects,  according  to  Bishop  Butler's  statement.  To  say  that  tbe 
happiness  itself  is  the  object,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  object  at 
all.    The  chief  o£Sce  of  self-love,  or  the  general  desire  of  hsp" 
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pioess,  IS  to  act  when  the  mind  is  unoccupied,  and  to  determine  it 
on  attending  to  this  or  that  impulse.  It  rejects  that  which  does 
not  promise  to  occupy  and  satisfy  the  soul,  or  that  which  is 
marked  with  some  sign  of  danger.  Seif-Iove  must  be  called  in 
when  rectitude  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  a  mind  unaccustomed 
to  attend  to  it»  and  must  act  so  far  as  to  reject  whatever  would 
prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  its  claim.  And  this  can  be  effected  by 
indefinite  promises  and  threats,  if  believed.  Their  use  is,  by  ex- 
tending our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  time  to  which  we  have 
usoally  confined  them,  to  make  us  cognizant  of  things  indepen- 
dent of  time.  In  this  way  those  terms,  which  are  commonly  ap- 
plied to  earthly  things,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  really  good, 
ve  used  in  the  language  of  inspiration  to  express  things  heavenly, 
from  our  capacity  of  possessing  which  they  draw  their  origin. 

But  since  rectitude  is  a  good  wholly  independent  of  time,  and 
is  essential  to  our  communion  with  the  supreme  and  eternal  good, 
we  can  evidently  apprehend  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  its  re- 
ality, so  long  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  chiefiy  tem- 
poral objects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  understand  the 
happiness  of  acting  rightly ;  we  see  rectitude  but  in  a  partial  and 
inadequate  way,  and  our  affection  towards  it  has  not  its  complete 
object.  But  Mr.  Woodgate  has  nowhere  said,  what  Mr.  Crau- 
furd  imputes  to  him,  that  no  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  acting 
rightly  can  be  expected  at  present.  Only  he  thinks  it  wiser  to 
take  high  ground  at  once,  and  to  call  on  the  unhappy  votary  of 
pleasure  or  ambition  not  to  wait  and  argue  over  the  balance  of 
satisfactions  in  different  ways  of  acting  on  his  present  notions, 
bat  to  believe  those  who  know  true  happiness,  and  to  obey  the 
call  of  conscience  at  once.  It  is  thus  only  that  he  can  obtain 
the  full  advantage  of  having  about  him  persons  in  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  heaven.  Whatever  may  be  said,  in  condescension 
to  his  infirmity,  to  disprove  his  vain  opinion,  if  he  has  it,  of  the 
balance  of  enjoyment  in  favour  of  vice,  must  be  only  subservient 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  that  he  was  made  for  communion 
with  higher  objects  than  he  can  at  present  apprehend,  and  that  in 
the  knowledge  of  them  alone  he  can  find  his  true  life.  In  the 
mean  time  no  satisfactory  account  of  these  things  can  be  given, 
for  the  experience  of  right  action,  as  such,  is  as  necessary  to 
awaken  us  to  the  idea  of  rectitude,  as  is  the  sight  and  feeling  of 
objects,  to  make  us  conscious  of  space.  Mr.  Craufurd  showS| 
indeed,  that  some  account  can  be  given  of  them. 

"  Escape  from  the  misery  of  vice,"  and  ''  enjoyment  of  the 
happiness  of  virtue,"  are  expressions  that  mean  different  things 
to  different  men ;  and  they  have  the  least  meaning  to  those,  who 
OMst  need  the  *'  escape. '^    The  perception  they  have  of  duty  is 
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much  clearer  and  more  certain  than  their  perception  of  the  plea- 
santness of  it.  The  pleasure  comes  after  the  choice,  and  the 
same  affection,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  choice,  is  the  ground 
of  the  pleasure  too.  One  who  turns  from  a  course  of  sin  choosci 
a  course  of  duty,  a  course  of  right  acting  which  he  hopes  to  con* 
tinue  without  end,  but  without  knowing  hoto  it  is  to  be  pleasaoC 
to  him.  Its  rectitude  is  unquestionable,  and  results  ineviubly 
from  his  relations  to  God,  and  to  His  spiritual  creatures.  And 
that  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  for  him  as  a  rational  being,  is  moit  evi- 
dent. But  the  enjoyment  of  it  belongs  but  little  to  its  lower  de- 
grees ;  though  every  step  is  recompensed  with  a  satisfaction  that 
ought  to  outweigh  all  that  vice  can  offer,  because  it  is  of  a  higher 
order.  But  this  comparison,  or  rather  impossibility  of  com- 
parison, is  not  so  familiar  to  one,  whose  senses  are  not  eierciMd 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  often  dreams  of  some  wrong 
course  as  that  of  pleasure.  Are  we  to  say  that  he  never  does  this 
without  again  declining  into  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  direct  apprehension 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  he  would  offend,  or  the  Divine  Love 
which  he  would  outrage,  that  restrains  him,  rather  than  any  re- 
flection upon  immediate  or  consequent  pleasure  or  pain  ?  If  oor 
affections  do  not  rest  in  their  objects  as  their  ends,  but  in  a  plea- 
sure or  pain  connected  with  them,  they  have  no  objects  at  all. 
It  may  be  true  of  sensual  inclinations,  because  in  them,  indeed, 
our  affections,  the  actings  of  our  rational  souls,  have  no  real  ob- 
jects. But  of  our  higher  and  spiritual  affections  it  is  false ;  they 
are  founded  on  real  relations,  as  being  real. 

The  word  "  happiness"  may,  indeed,  be  used  in  a  sense  higher 
than  that  of  pleasure,  viz.  for  the  possession  of  real  good.  But 
even  in  this  view,  it  is  not  the  possession  on  which  we  reflect,  hot 
the  good  which  we  contempUte,  that  is  the  ground  of  our  affec- 
tion. For  a  spiritual  being  has  no  need  to  seek  for  relatiom  to 
anything  that  is ;  whatever  is,  is  to  him ;  whatever  is  good,  is 
good  to  him.  No  saying  of  Aristoile  giv«s  us  so  high  a  notion 
of  his  attainments  as  this,  "  That  a  good  man  is  a  good  to  an- 
other good  man,  as  he  is  to  himself.''  To  have  conceived  such 
a  thought  is  immortal  honour  to  a  heathen.  To  realize  it 
thoroughly  is  far  from  being  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life,  it 
is  only  after  repeated  eiercise  and  experience  that  such  truths 
can  be  drawn  oat  and  reflected  on,  thongh,  no  doubt,  they  are  felt 
from  the  first  in  some  degree. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  objected,  that  such  views  of  absolate 
good  and  rectitude  carry  us  into  a  world  of  abstractions,  oat  of 
the  line  of  common  feelings,  and  common  duties.  But  this  ob- 
jection only  arises  from  the  necessity  of  sonMtiiAes  ealtifig  com- 
nK>n  thittgs  by  uncommon  namea  in  philosophical  inqaiiiesi 
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We  are  sttiromided  by  men.  And  if  we  learn  to  regard  them  as 
being  what  they  really  are,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  search 
for  feelings  more  re6ned,  or  relations  more  obligatory,  than  those 
which  we  bear  to  them.  For  they,  as  we,  are  not  mere  isolated 
iodividualSi  bat "  members  in  particular"  of  one  Body,  compre- 
hending ourselves,  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a  Person,  to 
whom  we  owe  more  than  our  utmost  efforts  can  pay,  one,  whose 
outwtrd  acts  we  can  see,  one,  whom  our  outward  acts  can  affect, 
and  yet,  one  who  has  a  mysterious  relation  to  the  Deity. 

The  steps  by  which  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  this 
Person,  and  the  use  of  all  in  adapting  us  to  the  highest  state  of 
which  we  can  form  a  conception,  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Sewell ;  a  few  words  must  be  quoted  from  a  long  and  most 
eloquent  passage  on  this  subject. 


"  Bat  h  is  Dot  so  obvious — it  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be  almost 
forgotten — that  there  are  two  descriptions  of  persons,  each  possessing  a 
right  OTer  onr  actions,  each  imperatively  requiring  from  us  the  due  fol- 
filment  of  those  relations  in  which  nature  and  God  have  placed  us  to 
them. 

"  There  ate  individual  penons-^-^nd  there  are  persons  made  up  of 
sodetiei.  Any  body  of  men  speaking  by  one  voice,  and  acting  as  a  com« 
Bnimty,is  as  capable,  in  the  eye  of  a  moralist,  of  possessing  moral  rights^ 
aod  of  churning  moral  duties,  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  jurist  of  inherit* 
ing  property,  or  of  exercising  a  trust.  It  may  stand  to  us  in  relations  as 
deariy  leen,  and  as  strictly  binding  as  any  individual. 

^  The  rdation  of  brotherhood,  consanguinity,  beneficence^  instruction^ 
protection,  even  something  more  than  a  moral  parentage,  may  all  be 
(ojoyed  and  fulfilled  by  bodies  of  men  just  as  they  are  by  us  separately." 
-p.  38. 

'*  And  the  deduction  which  I  would  draw  is  this ;  and  if  we  do  find 
(nnehres  placed  in  connection  with  anybody,  exercising  to  us  the  duties 
of  the  closest  and  tenderest  and  noblest  relation  of  human  nature — ^if  on 
it  depend  the  right  fulfilment  of  all  other  relations  of  social  life — ^if  the 
QMRil  aethority  of  thn  body,  attested  by  all  the  acknowledged  evidences 
of  mcatal  greatness,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  society,  and,  muck 
9oi«|  to  that  of  any  individual  upon  earth,  then  our  duty  to  that  body  is 
psnunooDt  to  all  other  earthly  duties,  and  all  our  speculations,  like  all 
our  actions,  should  be  placed  under  its  control,  and  subordinated  to  the 
farthenmcc  of  its  views."— p.  41. 

It  is  truly  gratafymg  to  tee  the  coincidence  of  this,  tn  direction 
at  least,  wHb  the  somewhat  different,  but  parallel  line  of  Mr. 
Woodgale'i  inquiry.  And  another  work  has  lately  appeared, 
which  promiaea  that  Canbridge  will  do  her  part  in  prosecuting 
the  same  great  plan  of  inveatigatioD*  Mr.  Whewell'a  Four 
Senoona  on  the  FoundhrtioiiB  of  Morab,  are  a  valvable  teatiaiony 
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to  the  same  great  truths  which  are  lasisted  on  by  the  other 
writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  And  he,  as  well  as  they,  may 
contribute,  we  might  say  has  contributed,  towards  the  formatioo 
of  a  consistent  and  received  body  of  moral  philosophy,  deduced 
from  sound  principles.  His  proposed  edition  of  a  part  of 
But|er's  works,  exhibited  as  a  system,  may  be  of  use  to  many 
minds,  particularly  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tematic treatise  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  main  principles  are  the 
very  same  which  he  and  his  Oxford  contemporaries  propose  to 
work  out.  The  subjugation  of  the  inferior  faculties  to  the  supe- 
rior,— of  the  whole  man  to  conscience,  t.  e.  to  God,  is  the  prin- 
ciple  which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  ethics.  And 
it  is  this,  in  one  form  or  other,  which  has  been  involved  in  all 
systems  hitherto,  so  far  as  they  have  been  true.  And  Mr.  Oake- 
ley's  remarks  have  shown  how  well  the  system  of  Aristotle  will 
bear  adaptation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  higher  relations  than 
he  knew,  and  how  he  seems  tacitly  to  refer  to  an  unknown  God. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  one  principle  just  men- 
tioned, will  give  rise  only  to  general  rules,  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  particulars  without  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
things  in  those  mysterious  points  which  connect  the  material 
with  the  spiritual  world.  The  relations  to  superior,  equal,  and 
inferior  beings,  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Sewell,  the  three  "  friend- 
ships" of  Aristotle,  which  are  real  spiritual  relations,  very  visibly 
embodied  in  many  cases,  will  carry  us  to  a  considerable  length  in 
this  investigation.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament 
refers  to  the  original  constitution  of  things,  as  a  ground  of  prac- 
tice, seems  to  indicate  something,  which,  in  our  present  state,  we 
shall  hardly  fathom.  Indeed,  the  very  notion  of  determining 
questions  relating  to  sensible  objects,  by  a  reference  to  unseen 
and  spiritual  relations,  implies  some  scale  of  interpretation,  by 
which  the  one  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other. 

It  is  common  to  say,  indeed,  that  all  our  terms  for  expressing 
spiritual  things  are  derived  from  those  which  express  nataral 
objects;  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  only  true  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  true  that  we  derive  the  notion  of  a  cause  from  expe- 
rience. Experience  would  never  convey  to  us  the  notion  of  a 
cause,  by  the  repetition  of  uniform  sequence,  whether  of  external 
events  one  on  another,  or  of  events  external  or  internal  on  our 
volition,  had  we  not  an  innate  tendency  to  conceive  of  these 
things  according  to  the  idea  of  causation.  No  more  would  acts 
of  government  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  authority  (to  be  obeyed 
for  conscience  sake),  but  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  appre^ 
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hend  the  spiritual  reality  of  the  will  of  God,  conveyed  to  our  un- 
derstanding by  means  of  subordinate  agents. 

When,  therefore!  words,  which  are  commonly  used  to  express 
physical  relations,  are  applied  to  higher  subjects,  it  is  always  with 
the  condition,  that  the  thing  understood  by  them  is  not  the  ex- 
teraal  object  or  fact,  but  the  spiritual  one,  which  we  discern  as 
embodied  in  it.  And  as,  even  in  natural  philosophy,  there  must 
always  be  a  causation  apprehended  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
explanation,  and  ultimate ;  so,  and  much  more,  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, there  must  always  be  a  mysterious  link  between  the  seen 
tod  the  unseen,  which  it  is  the  province  of  faith  to  maintain. 
Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said,  that  here  the  province  of  philo- 
lophy  ends;  that  true  philosophy  submits  to  her  guide,  when  once 
found,  implicitly. 

Without  the  Church,  or  where  her  presence  is  not  felt,  there 
must  ever  be  a  great  mass  of  possible  actions,  which  are,  as  far  as 
any  known  principle  is  concerned,  indifferent.  These  may  either 
beset  aside  by  the  killing  sternness  of  stoicism,  left  undisciplined 
by  an  epicurean  licentiousness,  held  in  doubt  by  an  academic 
liberality,  or  arranged  by  imaginary  principle,  or  utilitarian  calcu- 
lation. 

But  within  her  precincts,  if  men  indeed  know  where  they  are, 
tbey  find  few  actions  that  can  be  called  indifferent.     This  is  the 
case  to  some  extent  in  every  vigorous  polity.    External  acts  take 
their  meaning  from  the  manner  in  which  man  is  accustomed  to 
act  upon  man,  and  are  approved  or  disapproved  according  to  the 
real  acts  which  they  denote  and  convey.      But,  in  that  polity 
which  is  based  on  the  true  constitution  of  man,  which  unites  him 
with  his  real  origin,  which  extends  to  his  eternal  state,  which  is 
capable  of  embracing  his  whole  species,  and  in  which  alone  he 
can  have  his  true  life,  the  whole  range  of  his  faculties  and  capa- 
cities have  their  due  scope  and  exercise.    Fixed  on  their  proper 
objects,  his  desires  no  longer  need  the  constraint  of  mere  law, 
which  was  a  provisional  approximation  to  the  decision  of  true 
wisdom,  and  in  a  lower  state,  most  needful  to  his  advancement. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  philosophy  cannot  accu- 
rately fix  the  boundaries  of  law.     Law  is  from  above,  if  true,  and 
draws  rather  than  heaves  men  upwards.     The  calculations,  or 
other  ground-works  that  man  would  supply,  are  of  subsequent 
invention,  law  was  never  derived  from  them.     Human  law  may 
be  modified  by  them,  but  to  suppose  them  the  ground  of  obliga- 
tion is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  obligation. 

And  though  law  is  not  the  principle  of  life,  yet,  even  under  the 
('ospel,  it  is  the  guard  and  fence  of  that  principle.  Acknow- 
ledged law  gives  us  notice  when  we  are  declining  from  the  right 
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path,  and  it  useful  to  us  as  a  checki  to  which  we  submit  when  we 
iind  that  we  are  not  steadily  pursuing  it.  It  has  not  the  rule  of 
our  heritage,  yet  is  it  of  great  authority  over  us,  as  those  who  are 
not  yet  of  full  age,  nor  entered  into  complete  possession. 

And  we  must  look  rather  to  the  prevalence  of  good  feeling  and 
obedience,  i^rounded  on  the  knowledge  of  our  highest  relations, 
for  the  attamment  of  a  state  in  which  all  actions  will  take  their 
due  place,  than  to  the  advancement  of  philosophical  speculation. 
It  is  indeed  dangerous  to  affect  to  find  all  that  is  put  forth  as  new 
in  ancient  authors;  but  this  is  a  safer  side  to  err  on,  than  that  of 
making  all  philosophy  and  all  religion  rest  on  the  laat  novelty,  or 
even  supposing  that  the  last  discoverer  has  surpasaed  all  former 
inquirers.  The  intellectual  triumph  of  making  a  discovery  is  not 
a  thing  to  which  a  Christian,  who  realizes  his  position,  thinb  it 
worth  his  while  to  aspire.  He  values  the  truth  because  of  itself, 
or  rather  because  of  its  relation  to  the  source  of  all  truth,  and 
not  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  display  of  his  own  powen. 
Thus  thinking,  he  can  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  question 
of  originality,  so  meanly  contested  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
world.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  bis  own  views 
coincide  even  with  those  of  heathen  sages,  as  far  as  their  field  of 
vision  extended.  And  when  he  ranges  beyond  the  thoughts  of  his 
fellows,  in  moral  philosophy  at  least,  he  does  not  pretend  to  do 
more  than  give  a  distinct  expression  for  truths  which  are  present 
to  every  good  man's  conscience.  A  common  man's  view  is  like 
the  picture  of  a  landscape  in  the  eye ;  a  philosophical  system  is 
the  description,  and  the  principal  objects  are  as  much  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  as  of  the  describer. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  would  at  once 
place  the  moral  philosopher  at  the  head  of  mankind.  Such  may  not 
be  his  place,  and  yet  be  must  hold  a  high  station  if  he  is  to  attain 
any  thing  like  true  philosophy.  And  since  all  men  are  to  a  cer« 
tain  extent  moral  philosophers,  and  use  language  which  has  its 
correct  meaning  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  it  is  most 
important  that  this  study  should  be  so  cultivated,  that  right 
notions  may  prevail  with  respect  to  its  leading  objects.  This 
cannot  be  unless  men's  minds  are  conformed  to  the  ideas  of  tbem 
by  other  means-  But  it  will  also  promote  the  same  end  if  a  suf- 
ficient sprinkling  of  men,  possessed  of  a  correct  nomenclature 
and  accurate  theory,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  society. 

To  effect  this  is  one  of  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  our 
Universities,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  thev  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  this  duty  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  authors 
whom  we  have  quoted  are  evidently  men  well  fitted  to  hoU  such 
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1  tmit  10  their  bandsj  even  in  a  period  of  intellectual  excitement 
and  activity  like  the  present.  They  appreciate  and  adopt  with 
discrimination  what  has  been  already  done,  and  points  which  are 
touched  on  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  they  appear 
in  common  life,  expand  under  their  hands,  and  are  developed  as 
fertile  germs  of  thought.  The  sternness  of  their  principles  has 
indeed  alarmed  a  considerate  and  generally  well-judging  writer, 
le4  our  youth  should  be  led  to  shrink  from  so  severe  an  aspect 
of  virtue.  But  the  strength  of  their  character,  and  the  truth  and 
force  of  their  statements,  must  at  least  benefit  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  a  sound  and  practical  philosophy.  As  for  the 
profligate,  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  itself  viewed  by  the 
mere  intellect,  can  show  them  any  thing  pleasant  to  them  in  good- 
ness. And  when  they  do  awake,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be, 
it  is  not  things  said  about  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  but 
the  great  objects  presented  to  their  attention,  that  will  occupy 
their  thoughts  and  determine  their  purposes. 

The  system,  which  is  thriving  under  the  culture  of  these  able 
tod  earnest  men,  is  not  to  be  called  that  of  any  particular  school. 
It  is  the  common  ground  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  deserted  without  the  admission  of  some  monstrous  false* 
hood.  Even  Utilitarians,  for  instance,  must  assume  that  we  know 
whether  an  action  is  right  or  wrong,  when  we  know  what  it  is, 
though  they  escape  into  falsehood  by  the  assumption,  that  to  act 
is  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  and  nothing  else.  Thus  they  are 
ible  to  assert,  that  since  it  is  right  to  act  so  as  to  produce 
pleasure,  all  actions  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  pleasure  or 
pain  they  will  produce.  What  they  think  of  acts  relating  imme- 
diately to  God,  whether  that  they  are  to  be  measured  solely  by 
the  pleasure  they  will  produce  to  the  agent,  is  for  themselves  to 
^y.  It  is  true  that  all  actions  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  but  that 
they  do  nothing  else  were  a  bold  assertion. 

The  true  philosophy  ventures  on  no  such  assumptions.  Its 
usertors  may  sometimes  unguardedly  utter  negations  of  all  that 
is  not  comprehended  in  some  individual  theory,  but  they  are  sure 
to  contradict  them  when  they  bear  on  any  important  point. 
And  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  contradict  himself,  than  to  persevere 
in  contradicting  the  truth.  They  feel  their  way  among  doubts 
and  shadows  by  their  hold  on  deep  and  solid  truth ;  and  this  has 
ever  been  the  line  marked  out  for  men  by  the  divine  dispensations. 
The  patriarchs  were  approved  for  preferring  the  scattered 
glimpses  of  divine  truth  to  the  dictates  of  temporal  calculation^ 
QftJi  of  natural  feeling  and  instinct.  The  Jews  were  expected  to 
rest  OQ  their  belief  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  to  see 
His  character  in  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  to  judge  between 
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apparently  conflicting  duties  in  a  spirit  of  faith.  And  the  hea- 
then philosophers  had  to  find  the  grounds  of  virtue,  and  the  no- 
tions of  a  supreme  Being,  in  things  unseen,  and  little  tangible, 
obscured  by  fable  and  the  ill  practice  of  the  world.  And  if  we 
have  more  light,  we  have  more  to  view  by  it,  and  must  not  pre- 
tend to  see  otherwise  than  "as  by  a  glass,  darkly/'  when  we  look 
at  things  above  us,  nor  to  see  clearly  on  earth  by  any  other  light 
than  what  is  shed  on  it  from  them.  That  in  earthly  diings  which 
we  see  by  heavenly  light,  is  itself  heavenly,  as  the  act  of  the  body 
is  the  act  of  the  man,  and  whatever  in  it  is  of  reason,  is  seen  bj 
reason. 

Error  will  have  its  day.  Eternal  truth  itself  may  give  life  to 
forms,  that  die  away  from  it  as  the  body  from  the  soul.  But  the 
main  elements  of  sound  philosophy  are  imperishable,  and  the 
possession  of  them  will  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  earnest,  bum- 
ble, conscientious  inquirers.  They  have  been  ever  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Church,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged 
where  the  Church  is  faithful  and  vigorous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  falling  back  on  what  we  have  stated  be- 
fore, but  it  cannot  be  much  out  of  place  to  quote,  to  this  purpose, 
a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Oakeley. 

"  Strikingly  at  variance,  again,  with  many  views  of  the  present  day, 
is  that  system  of  philosophy,  which  perpetually  distinguishes  between 
the  good,  and  the  apparent  good ;  between  opinion  (what  seems  to  men) 
and  truth  (what  is).     Plato  was,  of  course,  the  philosopher  wbo  was 
led,  in  opposing  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  his  time,  to  protest  with 
most  earnestness  against  the  system  which  substitutes,  for  divine  and 
eternal  truthi  the  flnctuating  standard  of  human  opinion.     But  Aristotlei 
although  characteristically  (in  contradistinction  to  Plato)  the  philosopher 
of  experience^  never  loses  sight  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  troth, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual.     He  admits,  indeed,  the  general  opinioa 
of  men  as  an  evidence,  but  never  bows  to  it  as  a  Imv,     It  is  always,  with 
him,  a  reason  for  inquiry  ;  it  may  amount  even  to  a  grovud  <f  presump- 
tion ;  but  it  is  never  more.     It  is  characteristically  the  standara  of  rke' 
toriCf  as  contradistinguished  from  ethics  ;  i.  e.  of  the  philosophy  ofshewj/f 
rather  than  intrinsic^  virtue.     If,  however,  such  consent  can  be  proved 
not  general  only,  but  universal,  it  amounts  to  a  testimony  of  highest 
value.     There  is,  again,  the  judgment  of  the  best  men,    lliis  becomes 
even  a  standard  of  ethics ;  a  kind  of  personification  of  abstract  moral 
truth.     For,  what  these  men  thitik  (it  must  be  remembered)  is  not 
right,  because  they  think  it,  but  rather  they  think  it  because  it  is  righi* 
Aristotle  has,  in  this  instance,  admirably  distinguished  between  general 
opinion,  universal  consent,  authority,  and  truth,  as  beyond  all.    To  ns, 
wbo  at  once  believe  in  the  corruption  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  inspired  gnide,  mere 
general  opinion  becomes  hardly  so  much  as  a  ground  of  presumption. 
Yet  we  attribute  much  to  the  argument  from  universal  consent.    Oa 
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the  other  hand,  truth  and  authority  are  often  coincident.  Even  Aristotle 
sBWf  that  something  more  than  mere  intellect  is  required  towards  au- 
tbon'ty  in  practical  subjects  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  not 
merely  insjnring  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  '  holy  men  of  old/ 
but  promised  to  the  Church,  and  accorded  to  the  prayer  of  individuals, 
goes  towards  approximating,  almost  even  to  identity,  abstract  and  em- 
bodied truth."— p.  32—34. 

His  remarkH  in  general  give  a  very  just  view  of  the  elements 
of  truth,  on  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  founded. 
There  is  also  a  masterly  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  ancient  moral  philosophy,  and  of  their  solution  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  one  of  the  late  pamphlets  on  the  question  of  subscrib- 
ing the  Articles,  entitled  **  Subscription  no  Bondage."  It  is  there 
shown  that  the  ancient  philosophy  always  pointed  to  a  universal 
polity^  as  essential  to  the  true  life  of  man,  to  his  being  in  act 
ubat  he  is  in  essence.  And  so  far  as  this  was  felt,  even  though 
not  intellectually  acknowledged,  men  acted  as  not  "  born  for 
themselves,''  but  as  spiritual  beings  related  to  spiritual  beings. 
A  man  who  knew  enough  to  state  the  truth,  however  vaguely, 
was  heard  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  if  it  was  but  a  lovely 
song  to  the  many,  there  were  always  those  who  obeyed  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  and  maintained  its  dictates  in  outward 
form  wherever  they  could  distinguish  them.  These  were  always 
so  far  clear  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Greece  could  not  avoid 
meeting  and  acknowledging  their  leading  features,  while  after- 
ages  have  in  vain  attempted,  and  will  in  vain  attempt,  to  reduce 
them  to  forms  entirely  comprehensible.  But  they  may  be  applied 
to  wider  and  wider  fields  of  history,  to  higher  and  higher  rela- 
tions of  life,  till  the  old  seems  but  the  picture  and  type  of  the 
new.  They  may  be  from  time  to  time  examined  till  the  philo- 
sopher sees  the  greatness  of  the  truth  contained  in  them  in  its 
estension  to  man  in  every  state,  powerful  to  the  simplest  peasant 
as  well  as  to  himself;  and  wonders  more  at  the  unfolding  view 
of  man  as  related  to  God,  than  the  humble  and  plodding  student 
wooders  at  his  own  clouded,  though  dazzling  conception,  of  a 
transcendent  intellect. 

On  the  use  of  moral  philosophy  to  ourselves  Mr.  Woodgate 
has  said  much,  as  indeed  it  is  the  proper  object  of  his  sermon. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  the  application  of  its  results,  he  intro- 
duces the  following  observations,  which  deserve  well  to  be  more 
fully  developed. 

"  Take  next  some  of  the  most  important  principles  now  questioned 
aod  misunderstood,  and  see  how  completely  their  defence  is  provided 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  morals.  We  may  pass  by  the 
adaptation  of  revelation  itself  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man.     Take 
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a  subject  which  follows  next  in  importance,  and  which  has  not  been 
investigated  ;  bat  which  is  connected,  more  or  less,  with  all  the  snbjecti 
at  issue  between  us  and  our  assailants — the  adaptation  of  the  Church 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  obvious  to  any  casual  observer, 
that  all  the  attacks  made  upon  us  and  our  system,  involve-the  discussioo, 
.modified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Catholic 
principle,  as  opposed  to  the  rationalistic,  self- trusting,  free-thinking, 
spirit  of  the  age.  Not  to  dwell  too  long,  let  us  assume  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  Catholic  or  Church  principle  to  be,  that  to  the  disciple, 
things  are  to  be  taken  first  on  trust,  on  the  authority  of  others,  with 
the  promise  that,  in  time,  he  will  understand  the  truth  himself,  or 
(which  comes  in  practice  to  the  same  point,)  be  satiffied  with  it ;  bat 
that,  at  commencing,  a  bias  or  prejudice  (let  us  adopt  that  much-abused 
word)  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mere  perception  of  truth ;  that  he 
must  be  brought  up  to  think  in  this  particular  way,  trained  to  it  from 
infancy,  if  possible ;  that  his  mind  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
doctrines ;  and  that  then,  and  not  before,  Scripture  is  to  be  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  that,  as  St.  Luke  tells  his  disciple,  he  may  then 
*  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  he  has  been  instructed.' 
This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  (as  distinguished 
from  its  doctrines,)  and  is  embodied  in  all  its  institutions  and  provisions; 
in  its  infant  baptism,  and  the  sacred  bias  implied  in  the  mere  notion  of 
regeneration,  and  the  consequent  call  for  early  instruction  to  retain  that 
bias,  and  the  provision  made  for  this,  in  the  catechism,  and  creeds,  and 
formularies ;  further  enforced  in  the  exhortation  directed  to  be  given  to 
the  sponsors. 

'*  Now,  how  completely  does  all  this  accord  with  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  science  of  morals,  alluded  to  before,  by  which  moral  per- 
ceptions presuppose  an  early  bias,  and  the  necessity  of  being  brought 
up  so  to  think  and  believe.  So  that,  however  bigoted  the  Church  prin- 
ciple may  be  deemed  by  some  ;  however  they  may  stigmatize  it  as  cal- 
culated to  enslave  the  human  mind,  it  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  human  reason,  and  the  principles  of  the  soundest  philo- 
sophy. It  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  ii  priori,  not  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Author  of  Nature  was  also  the  Author  of 
Revelation  ;  but  also  on  the  assumption,  that  that  Author  had  designed 
to  infuse  the  healing  leaven  of  that  revelation  into  the  mass  of  human 
sinfulness,  by  instruments  best  adapted  to  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
recipient.** — p.  24 — 26. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Church  has  been  most  eloquently 
and  powerfully  insisted  on,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  study  of 
tnoral  philosophy,  by  Mr.  Sewell  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  But 
the  Aristotelian  side  of  this  important  subject  still  requires  the 
discriminating  logic  of  Mr.  Woodgate.  It  will  be  his  oflice,  to 
judge  by  his  Bampton  LectureSj  now  in  the  course  of  delivery, 
to  mark  definite  points  for  the  intellect,  where  other  voyagers 
have  touched  on  and  reported  of  this  vast  continent  of  truth. 
Their  sketches  and  specimens  are  more  than  tempting,  but  they 
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have  scarcely  aimed  at  exactness  of  description  and  hydrography. 
And  should  any  reader,  unaccustomed  to  the  schools,  fancy  them 
It  times  to  be  cold  where  warmth  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  let  him  remember  that  he  is  not  always  the  warmest 
friend  who  talks  most  of  friendship  and  of  feelings.  The  man 
who  does  a  hard  service  heartily,  with  an  air  of  business,  and  his 
whole  soul  for  the  time  seeming  to  be  in  his  fingers'  ends,  or  who 
**  throws  cold  water"  upon  some  cherished  scheme  of  folly,  has  a 
hidden  reserve  of  friendship  which  is  discerned  by  the  keen  observer 
in  its  effects.  So  it  is  with  the  writers  who  have  entered  on  labours 
of  deep  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Even  Hooker 
has  been  thought  cold,  because  he  is  calm  and  busy  at  his  work ; 
and  Butler  is  often  set  aside  as  a  **  mere  moralist :''  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  writers  who  show  a  greater  degree  of  real  in- 
terest in  sacred  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  Butler's  Sermon  on 
the  Love  of  God,  in  which  he  undertakes  the  strange  task  of 
gravely  arguing  that  it  is  reasonable  to  love  God,  and  performs  it 
without  one  slip  of  irreverence,  or  one  flaw  of  sophistry.  How 
can  this  be  ?  After  one  reading  one  might  say,  **  From  the  clear- 
ness of  his  mind" — but  on  a  second  reading  the  real  cause  would 
appear,  a  deep-seated  reverence  and  love  that  were  fixed  on  the 
Great  Theme  of  the  discourse,  and  knew  instinctively  how  to 
bear  themselves  in  His  presence. 

But,  indeed,  as  there  is  nothing  colder  than  sophistry,  so  there 
is  nothing  that  more  truly  shows  a  man  to  be  interested  in  any 
matter,  than  his  setting  himself  earnestly  to  work  to  examine  the 
real  reasons  and  facts  relating  to  it. 

Moral  science  is  not  recommended  as  the  remedy  for  human 
depravity,  but  as  something  useful  towards  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  It  might,  indeed,  be  studied  on  lower  grounds,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  humanity  to  which  that  remedy  is  applica- 
ble. But,  like  all  other  things,  when  healed  by  the  influence  of 
divine  truth,  it  takes  a  place  which  is  truly  its  own,  and  in  which 
it  can  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  As  it 
served  before  to  detect  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in 
the  existence  of  a  rational  creature  ignorant  of  his  Creator,  a 
fallen  and  redeemed  creature  ignorant  of  his  Redeemer,  a  crea- 
ture capable  of  holiness,  but  ignorant  of  his  Sanctifier,  and  in  a 
system  whose  every  part  bears  undeniable  testimony  to  original 
and  omnipotent  goodness,  and  to  the  existence  of  present  evil ; 
so,  when  revelation  has  supplied  the  knowledge  of  man's  real 
constitution  and  relations,  it  serves  to  aid  us  in  apprehending  and 
iu  working  out  the  restored  harmony  of  creation.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  was  from  the  first  independent  of  revelation,  for  the  rem- 
nants of  patriarchal  knowledge  were  necessary  to  raise  mankind 
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above  a  mere  material  life,  and  to  open  their  minds  to  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  very  names  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  means,  adapted  to  various 
conditions,  by  which  men  are  raised  step  by  step  towards  the  di- 
rect apprehension  of  divine  things,  is  most  delightful  and  iustruc- 
tive.  It  is  in  the  Christian  Church  that  they  are  seen  in  their 
full  and  combined  operation,  but  the  relations  of  the  state,  and 
the  yet  more  universal  relations  of  the  family,  have  each  their  of- 
fice in  this  work. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  fields  of 
moral  science,  and  to  command  the  fruits  of  all  the  various  and 
successive  conquests  that  have  been  made  in  them,  while  we  are 
surrounded  by  unrecognized  realities.  To  study  the  ethical  the- 
ory of  politics,  without  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
City  of  God,  is  but  a  vain  attempt.  What  has  been  written  on  that 
subject  must  raise  in  the  mind  a  thousand  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  can  only  be  found  in  facts  relating  to  the  Church.  And 
the  knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  of  their  true  import,  will  carry 
an  inquirer  safely  through  a  wilderness  of  notions,  in  which  he 
would  be  utterlv  lost  without  it.  He  will  have  a  centre  to  which 
his  whole  system  can  be  referred,  a  practical  bearing  for  every 
result,  as  well  as  a  guide  in  every  difficulty. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from 
the  Death  of  Joshua  to  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  (Intended  to  complete  the  Works  of  Shuckford 
and  Prideaux.)  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell|  D.D.  Vol.  III. 
8vo.     1837.    London:  Rivingtons. 

2.  Histoire  des  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age,  (Depping.)  Paris : 
Treuttel  et  Wurtz.     1vol.    8v6.     1833. 

There  did  exist  a  period  when  what  was  called  "  Tlie  Philo- 
sophy of  History"  substituted  a  lively  and  playful  scepticism, 
and  a  spirited  and  agreeable  trifling,  for  the  study  and  critical 
examination  of  facts.  It  treated  as  mere  fables  the  antiquities  of 
Asia.  It  turned  into  ridicule  the  pomp  of  Babylon,  the  grandeur 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  riches  of  Susa,  and  set  them  aside  as  stories 
unworthy  of  belief,  or  even  of  attention.  It  altogether  discarded 
the  Bible  and  Herodotus;  and,  withdrawing  Egypt  and  Asia  from 
the  calendar  of  the  human  race,  reduced  what  it  condescended  to 
preserve  of  history,  to  a  mere  gallery  of  pictures,  or  a  succession 
of  spirited  epigrams. 
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But,  at  the  very  time  when  the  disciples  of  Voltaire — (in  imi- 
tation of  the  high-priest  of  their  school,  who,  in  his  ignorance 
coDceming  the  theory  of  the  earth,  had  launched  out  his  sarcasms 
against  those  learned  scholars  whose  ardour  in  the  dawning  sci- 
ence of  geology  had  led  them  to  explore  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  search  of  shells,) — at  the  very  time,  we  repeat  it,  when  this 
jeering  and  sceptical  school  was  making  a  mockery  of  science 
and  a  sport  of  history,  wise  men  and  travellers,  thirsting  for 
information,  and  full  of  perseverance  and  good  faith,  were  ad- 
vancing by  different  paths  to  the  investigation  of  the  truths  of 
antiquity,  and  were  laying  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  afterwards  to  lead  to  greater  and  more  brilliant  disco- 
veries. Niebuhr,  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Michaelis, 
traversed  Egypt,  Arabia*  and  Persia,  discovered  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  carried  his  researches  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  copied 
the  inscriptions,  and  made  designs  from  the  antiquities  of  Per- 
sepolis.  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  had  already  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  Asiatic  languages,  published,  under  the  title  of 
Zend'Avesta,  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees, 
and  thus  furnished  the  learned  portion  of  Europe  with  a  key  to 
those  mysterious  dialects,  and  ancient  forms  of  religious  worship, 
of  which  all  traces  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.f  Since 
that  era,  however,  but  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  a  multitude  of  travellers  and  leanied  men,  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  their  great  predecessors,  have  explored 
the  East,  ransacked  Asia  in  all  directions,  brought  to  light  a  large 
store  of  valuable  materials,  and  are  still  daily  labouring  to  eluci- 
date the  hieroglyphics  and  throw  light  upon  the  monuments  of 
those  countries.  We  could  not  enumerate  all  who  have  laboured 
in  this  department  of  investigation  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Suffice  h  to  say,  that  the 
result  of  this  continued  research  has  been  to  re-establish,  in  every 
point  of  view,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and  to  render 
the  testimony  of  former  ages  almost  like  so  many  new  discoveries. 
The  names  of  the  Pharaohs,  found  upon  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments by  Young,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Champollion,  and  others, 
have  fully  con6rmed  the  reputation  of  Manetho's  writings  on  the 
chronology  of  Egypt.  The  numerous  monuments  found  in 
Assyria  have  furnished  us  with  matter  which  tends  to  justify,  on 
many  points,  the  much-disputed  assertions  of  Sanchoniatho  and 
Berosus.     The  Phoenician  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  made  out ; 

*  DeKriplion  de  I'Arabie  d*apres  lea  Observations  faites  dans  le  Pays  merae,  in  4to, 
Copenbague,  177S  :  avec  cartes  et  figs.  Voyage  en  Arabie  et  d*auires  Pays  circuu« 
'oisins,  1774 — 1778  :  2  vols,  in  4to. :  avec  cartes  ct  figs.  Copenhague. 

t  The  Works  of  Zoroastcrj  3  vols,  in  4to, 
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and  there  are  now  only  wanting  some  few  monuments  (and 
which  maj  possibly  be  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Carthage*)  to 
complete  our  information  regarding  the  language  and  religion  of 
this  people.  The  cuneiform  writing,  inscribed  on  the  bricks  of 
Babylon,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks  of  Persepolis,  and  discovered 
more  recently  in  Armenia,  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Vanf  (a  city  built  by  Semiramis),  long  continued  to  be 
objects  of  perplexity  and  wonder  to  antiquaries.  They  have, 
however,  begun  to  lose  some  portion  of  their  mysterious  charac- 
ter, since  Dr.  Grotefend  and  the  learned  and  unfortunate  St 
Martin  j;  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  several  Persian 
sovereigns;  and  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  owhig  to  the  perse- 
vering efforts  and  combined  talents  of  Schulz,  Schlegel,  Ljassen, 
Bopp,  Buniouf,  and  other  erudite  men,  who,  full  of  zeal  and 
ardour,  have  followed  in  the  same  track,  the  last  veil  will  be 
stripped  off  from  this  sacred  and  ancient  language,  and  we  shall 
finally  become  acquainted  with  its  full  scope  and  import. 
Who  could  have  foreseen  that  from  the  depths  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  a  crowd  of  revelations  would 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  past  genius  of  the  ancient 
world  be  exhibited  to  our  view  ? 

By  these  monuments  we  learn  that  the  civilization  of  Etruria, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Upper  Asia,  were  connected  together  by  a 
similarity  of  religious  forms  and  observances,  of  which  the  graphic 
representations  are  the  symbols ;  and  these  precious  relics  them- 
selves confirm  the  venerable  traditions  of  antiquity. 

The  human  race,  in  its  regular  and  majestic  course,  has  gra- 
dually unfolded  its  powers,  and  at  each  successive  period  of  its 
advance  has  added  to  its  stores  the  ideas  and  information  derived 
from  the  labours  of  preceding  .generations.  At  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  and  from  every  quarter,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  by-gone  ages.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
east,  Egypt,  India,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia,  have  more  or 
less  been  influenced  by  one  another,  each  according  to  its  capa- 
city, its  resources  and  its  genius ;  and  from  similar  causes  the 
same  influences  have  extended  themselves  over  Asia,  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Rome,  according  as  time  and  circumstances,  and 
the  state  of  manners  and  languages,  have  been  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable.  Our  efforts  therefore  should  be  directed  to  concentrate 

*  "  Recherches  sur  rEmpIacement  de  CArthage/'  b^  C.  T.  Falbe,  Consal-General 
of  Denmark.    Puris.  Iniprim^rie  Roj'ale. 

t  The  late  Dr.  Schulz  discovered,  in  1827,  in  the  environs  of  Van,  forty-two  inicrip* 
tions  in  cuneiform  characters,  containing  indubitable  monuments  of  high  Aasjriaa 
antiquity,  which  have  been  carefully  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris. 

X  "  M6moires  sur  TArm^nie/'  tom.i.  p.  \S,  et  suivantes. 
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into  one  focus  the  labours  of  the  preceding  races  of  mankind,  as 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  will  admit^  by  combining  science 
with  tradition ;  and  ibis  is  the  goal  to  which,  by  a  simultaneous 
effort,  all  our  studies  should  tend,  in  geology,  archaeology,  philo- 
logy>  numismatics,  8ic.     Thus  also,  historical  truth,  so  lightly 
treated  by  the  false  and  frivolous  philosophy  of  the  last  century, 
will  become  more  and  more  settled  and  consolidated  upon  the 
sound  basis  of  literature  and  scientific  research.     In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  Bible,  which,  independently  of  its  sacred  cha- 
racter, contains  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  original  records 
ever  possessed  by  any  nation  from  its  commencement  until  the 
period  of  its  dismemberment  and  final  dispersion.  The  Bible  has 
again  become  for  us  what  it  should  never  have  ceased  to  have 
been — the  records  where  there  is  the  most  to  study,  and  in  which 
we  shall  find  every  day  more  and  more  to  learn,  in  proportion  as 
we  acquire  fresh  knowledge  from  other  sources.    It  is  to  the  Bible 
that  we  must  look,  as  to  the  highest  source  of  historical  facts  and 
the  ultima  ratio  of  all  our  reasonings.    The  book  of  Genesis  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  creation,  upon  which  God  himself  has  set 
his  seal.     Cuvier,  the  two  Herschels,  Sacy,  Buckland,  Ampere, 
Greenough,   and   Humboldt  have  sufficiently  proved    by  their 
deep  researches  the  accordance  of  science  with  faith,  respecting 
the  original  formation  and  the  component  parts  of  the  universe. 
Is  not  the  world's  age  engraven  on  the  barks  of  trees,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  planetary  system,  as  well  as  writ- 
ten in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  mankind  ?     Observe  how,  id 
the  first  chapter  of  the  sacred  book,  all  the  natural  sciences  are 
developed  in  their  order  and  progress.     The  unformed  materials 
rise  out  of  chaos ;  a  vegetable  life  is  bestowed  upon  herbs  and 
plants;  animals  breathe  and  move;  man  lives  and  reasons.   Thus 
the  work  of  God  is  continually  advancing  throughout  creation, 
and  vitality  flows  with  greater  intensity  in  proportion  as  it  ap^ 
proaches  mankind. 

Cosmography  and  anthropology  are  the  pivots  on  which  natural 
history  revolves.  The  origin  of  the  different  races  of  men,  their 
dispersion  after  the  Deluge,  and  the  statistical  account  of  their 
migrations,  perfectly  accord  with  the  most  probable  deductions 
to  be  derived  from  the  biblical  tradition.  The  Hebrew  books 
contain  a  fund  of  materials,  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  history 
has  not  as  yet  fully  availed  itself.  The  books  of  the  prophets 
abound  with  allusions  of  the  highest  interest,  and  with  direct 
testimony,  of  still  greater  value,  to  the  antiquities  of  Upper  Asia. 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  curious  and  instructive 
letter  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Baruch, 
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throw  important  light  on  the  monuments  of  this  cradle  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  from  the  book  of  Daniel  that  we  obtain  the 
most  important  information.  Daniel  was  himself  brought  up  in 
the  science  of  the  Magi ;  he  resided  at  Babylon,  and  died  at  Susa. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  brief  in  our  intro- 
ductory remarks ;  and  in  order  to  be  economical  of  the  space 
allotted  us,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  in  our  endeavours  to  prove, 
with  Dr.  Russell,  (who  has  just  completed  his  portion  of  the 
series  by  the  publication  of  the  volumes  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,)  first,  That  the  Israelites,  being  more 
addicted  to  agriculture  and  literature,*  than  to  commerce  or  to 
the  arts  of  industry,  were  in  these  latter  occupations  inferior  to 
the  Phoenicians:  secondly,  That  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  globe  has  not  had  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by 
Mons.  Depping,  of  extending  everywhere  general  habits  of  in- 
dustry :  thirdly.  That  in  consequence  of  their  great  maritime 
trade,  the  Phoenicians  have  been,  from  the  most  remote  period, 
the  principal  agents  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  world : 
fourthly,  That  the  improvements  in  the  habits  and  general  struc- 
ture of  society  take  their  date  only  from  the  Christian  era. 

The  Bible,  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  writings  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Rabbins,  plainly  demonstrate,  by 
their  silence  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
traces  of  any  species  of  commerce  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
surrounding  nations,  before  the  year  of  the  world  2288,  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  time  of  Isaac.  Nevertheless,  if,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  there  did  exist,  at  this  early  age,  any  thing  that  de- 
served the  name  of  trade,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  a  traffic 
in  cattle.  At  any  rate  it  could  not  be  very  extended  nor  very 
diversified :  for  otherwise,  the  records  already  referred  to  would 
have  plainly  expressed  the  nature  of  it,  as  they  have  not  failed  to 
do  in  recording  the  events  which  signalized  the  reign  of  David,  at 
which  period  the  mercantile  operations  of  the  Israelites  first  began 
to  develop  and  extend  themselves. 

The  S^f^r  of  Moses  furnishes  us  with  the  proof  that,  prior  to 
their  bondage  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  the  importers,  and  not  the  manufacturers,  of  various  articles 
then  in  use  amongst  the  Asiatics,  such  as  sweet  smelling  spices, 
odoriferous  powders,  worked  ivory,  &c.      The    trade  in  these 

*  "  The  Hebrews,  it  now  appears,  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
ll  both  in  secular  learning  and  religious  knowledge,  so  far  as  these  piecioas  gifts  were 

vouchsafed  to  the  age  of  David  and  his  more  immediate  successors.  The  seminaries 
'  of  the  Levites  diffused  around  them,  in  ail  ihe  tribes  where  thej  were  established,  tits 

refinement  and  taste  to  which  the  love  of  letters,  of  music,  and  of  the  kindred  arts, 
^  never  fails  to  give  birth."— -Raise/i's  Connection,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  15J0. 
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commodities  was  in  a  great  degree  monopolized  by  the  Ish- 
maelites  and  the  Midianites,  who  conveyed  them,  by  means  of 
camels,  as   far  as   the   banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the  country  of 
Misrairo,  where  they  met  with  a  ready  demand.     It  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  to  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  coming  from 
Gilead,  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.     Under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  became,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  arts  of  their  masters ; 
and  if,  on  this  subject,  we  might  be  permitted  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Hebrews 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Egyptians,  raised  those 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  have  so  justly  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.     This  opinion  is  not  a  new 
one :  it  has  already  been  put  forth  by  some  writers,  but  has  been 
as  strenuously  denied  by  others.     But  though  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
credit the  authorities  which  give  countenance  to  the  assertion,  it 
is  not  equally  so  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being 
erroneous.     The  only  method  in  matters  of  doubt  is  to  persevere 
in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  to  conduct  our  inquiries  with 
caution,  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  constant  reference 
to  historical   traditions.      Herodotus,   and   after  him  BuxtorflT, 
Simon,  and  Anquetil  affirm  that  in  the  building  of  the  three 
great  pyramids  360,000  workmen  were  employed  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  that  the  expense  incurred  for  their  support 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  francs  in  garlick,  radishes, 
and  onions.  360,000  men  constantly  occupied  during  twenty  years ! 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  agriculture,  if  the  Egyptians 
had  expended  their  own  energies  in  such  an  employment?     The 
workmen  were  evidently  strangers  and  captives;  beings  reduced 
to  slavery,  whom  it  was  important  to  keep  constantly  employed, 
in  order  to    prevent  them   from  forming   projects  of  freedom 
and  independence.     Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids  was  undertaken  as  a  measure  of 
policy.    We  are  aware  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Syrians, 
l^hcenicians,  and  Babylonians,  crouched  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
their  absolute  monarchs,  and  that  works  which  formed  a  simul- 
taneous occupation  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  individuals  were 
l>y  no  means  rare  at  that    period.     It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  such  poor  and  coarse  food,  as  that  above  referred  to,  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  men  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom.   With  slaves  indeed  it  is  otherwise ;  the  bondsman  has  no 
eights ;  and  this  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  position  we 
maintain. 

When  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  first  conceived  the 
project  of  populating  the    deserts  of  Ingria  and    Carelia,  and 
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founded  in  their  solitudes  a  great  and  powerful  city,  from  what 
source  did   he   derive  the   means  of  raising   up  the  island  of 
Eni^ariy  clearing  the  soil,  levelling  trees,  and  building  the  for- 
tress, all  which  operations  required  the  labour  of  innumerable 
bands  ?     The  troops  of  Prince  Repnin»  the  Ingrians,  the  Care- 
lians,  and  the  people  of  Novogorod,  were  unceasingly  employed; 
the  governors  of  the  interior  received  orders  to  supply  thousands 
of  workmen  and  mechanics ;  Cossacks,  Tartars  and  Kalmucks^ 
and  more  especially  the  Swedish  prisoners,  were  forced  to  aid  in 
these  works  undertaken  by  the  Emperor.     In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  by  order  of  the  Czar,  40,000  men  were  employed  io 
raising  and  cutting  the  stones  and  wood.    A  whole  nation  of 
artificers,  of  various  tribes  and  languages,  hired  at  the  rate  of 
three  copecks  (three  halfpence)  per  day,  were  employed  in  the 
digging  of  dykes  and  in  forming  canals.    They  used  neither  pick- 
axe, shovel,  nor  carriage  of  any  description ;  but  carried,  either  in 
bags  or  in  the  skirts  of  their  caftans,  the  earth  which  they  bad 
loosened  with  sticks  or  with  their  bare  fingers.     During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  laborious  occupation,  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
damp  soil,  in  the  midst  of  fogs,  and  of  marshes  formed  by  the  rains. 
A  nation  which  had  tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom  would  hardly, 
we  think,  have  submitted  to  so  cruel  and  barbarous  a  treatment 
Nevertheless,  severe  as  may  have  been  the  labour  imposed  on 
the  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  they  derived 
some  advantage  from  their  residence  in  that  country.     Their  un- 
happy state  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  use  to  them,  as  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing.     From  the  earliest  times,  as 
shepherds  having  no  fixed  habitation,  they  were  principally  occu- 
pied in  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  tending  their  flocks.    After 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  promised  land,  and  driven  the  Pbi- 
listines  before  them,  the  latter,  being  confined  to  the  coasts,  were 
forced,  in  order  to  procure  sustenance,  to  become  the  agents  of 
other  nations.     Being  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  this 
active  race  of  people,  the  Israelites,  either  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or 
from  some  other  motive,  did  not  long  remain  without  engaging  in 
foreign   traflSc.      Yet  their  maritime  commerce  was  not  fully 
established  till  towards  the  year  of  the  world  2940  or  2930. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  assigning  to  it  a  much 
earlier  date.     The  borders  of  the  sea  being  principally  occupied 
by  the  Canaanites,*  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  was  the  only  one  whicb, 
from  its  geographical  position,  could  trade  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and  this  agrees  with  the  prophecies  of  Jacob  and  of  Mo- 
ses.   '*  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea ;  and  he  shall 

^  Canaanitc,  in  the  eastern  language,  signiScs  merckatiL 
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he  for  an  haven  of  ships;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  ZidonJ"  * 
"  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain;  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  suck  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand^-f 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  the  He- 
brews consisted  of  honey  made  from  raisins^  or  of  the  syrup 
extracted  from  that  fruit,  called  by  the  same  name  in  Arabic. 
The  territory  of  Hebron  alone  furnished  Egypt  each  year  with 
as  much  as  300  camels  could  carry.  A  species  of  wine,  made 
from  honey,  is  still  common  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  and  is  pre- 
ferred  by  many  to  that  which  comes  from  Spain,  and  obtains  a 
my  high  price  in  Kgypt,  where  the  wines  are  very  scarce  and 
bad,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  is  in  all  proba- 
bility this  species  of  honey  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Genesis 
(cb.xliii.  V.  1 1).  Bochart,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  common 
honey  which  is  there  spoken  of,  and  Celsus  imagines  it  to  mean 
the  juice  of  dates;  but  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Jacob  sent  to  Pharaoh 
an  article  of  such  little  value  as  the  common  produce  of  the 
country,  t 

The  Hebrews  likewise  possessed  several  beverages  peculiar  to 
themselves,  such  as  the  schechdr,  a  wine  or  brandy  made  of  dates 
bruised  in  water ;  mayar,  a  species  of  beer ;  schischi,  a  liquor 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  hemp,  containing  a  mixture  of  other 
ingredients,  and  which  occasioned  a  species  of  intoxication  simi- 
lar to  that  caused  by  opium ;  sikerdh,  also  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
made  of  hyoscyamus ;  fokkah,  another  species  of  the  same  beve- 
rage, and  which  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Persian  figaa, 
&c.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trade  in  these  liquors 
vas  carried  on  only  in  the  interior,  no  mention  being  made  of 
their  eiportation  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  rarely  employs  circumlocution,  plainly  informs  us 
that  the  Ephraimites  were  the  most  determined  drunkards  in  all 
Urael.    He  thus  begins  his  xxviiith  chapter : 

"  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride^  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
^hose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower ^  which  are  on  the  head 
^f  (lie  fat  vallies  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine !  The 
^rown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  shall  be  trodden  tinder 
/«^*  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink; 
ihei/  are  swallowed  up  of  wine  ;  they  are  out  of  the  way  through 
strong  drink;  they  err  in  vision:^  they  stumble  in  judgment. 
For  all  tables  are  full;  there  is  no  place  clean." 

*  Genesis,  cb.  nWx,  ▼.  13.  t  Deoteronoroy,  ch.  xixiii.  t.  19. 

*  Geoe^is,  ch.  xliii.  v.  1].  i  The  Hebrew  word  for  prophecy. 
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Schfechar,  in  particular,  has  been  often  celebrated  in  verse  and 
in  prose.* 

The  Hebrews,  besides  the  syrup  of  honey,  had  other  beve- 
rages, held  in  high  estimation,  and  wines  of  exquisite  flavour, 
of  which  they  exported  a  considerable  quantity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  even  of  the  Greeks. 
The  city  of  Chelbon  was  known  to  the  latter  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Chehbon,  and  the  country  adjoining  under  that  of  Cbalj- 
bonitis.  The  kings  of  Persia  imported  wine  from  Chelbon  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  drew  wheat  from  the  province  of  Eiis, 
in  Greece.  According  to  Monthon,  Chelbon  is  the  ancient 
Aleppo,  and  the  Berot  of  the  Macedonians  is  the  Aleppo  of  the 
present  day.  The  Rabbin  Aschi,  in  his  commentaries,  asserts 
that  helbon  is  a  sweet  wine,  produced  by  boiling.  The  He- 
brews extracted  wine  in  the  manner  used  at  present,  from  dried 
grapes.  Several  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  assert 
that  the  use  of  brandy,  properly  so  called,  was  well  known  to 
them.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  we  derive  from  the  Arabs  the 
art  of  extracting  that  liquor,  as  welt  as  of  making  spirits  of  wine; 
and  that  the  terms  alembic  and  alcohol  (of  which  the  6rst  syllable 
is  the  article,  and  might  be  suppressed,)  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  that  people.  Yain,  the  name  given  to  wine,  is  a  pri- 
mitive word,  which  Simonis  interprets  "fermentation."  It  was 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  of  the  east,  that  ^rine 
formed  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  lighter 
sort.     Wine  had  various  denominations,  of  which  several  may  be 

*  A  little  Hebrew  poem,  composed  in  honour  of  Schdcli&r,  begins  Uioa :— 

"  Haschecbftr. 
"  As  the  ra^'s  of  the  sun  surpass  iti  brilliancy  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  of  night, 
so  a  generous  wine  surpasses,  in  its  animating  influences,  all  that  can  relieve  the  tbint 
of  the  sons  of  Adam.  You  have  seen  the  recreant  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  trotn- 
pet.  Observe  him !  Scarcely  has  the  schdch&r  moistened  his  parched  lips,  ere  be 
precipitates  himself  madly  into  the  thickest  of  the  6ght :  his  hand  b  red  wiih  Uk 
blood  of  his  enemies,  whilst  he  excites  his  comrades  to  fullow  him. 

*'  Fill,  comrades,  fill ;  let  sparkling  sch^chJir,  monarch  of  my  soul !  inspire  (be 
song  which  celebrates  its  powers. 
"  If  wine  thus  elevates  him  who  bows  to  its  sovereignty,  it  can  triumph  equll/ 
over  the  infidel  who  defies  it. 

"  The  boldest  staggers  beneath  its  potency :  tents,  intrenchroents,  battalioDs,  and 
banners,  all  appear  to  reel  around  him.  Now  a  violent  tempest  agitates  his  throbbing 
breast ;  now  the  face  of  heaven  is  obscured  from  his  sight ;  and  now  a  bloody  veil 
appears  before  his  eyes,  studded  with  snn»  countless  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament. 

"  Fill,  comrades,  fill,  &c.  &c. 
"  A  menace  is  on  his  lips ;  he  raises  his  arm,  brandishing  his  flashing  sword ;  but 
the  weapon  escapes  from  his  withering  grasp  :  he  himself,  subdued  by  an  irre^istibir 
power,  falls  like  the  lofty  fir-tree  uprooted  by  the  fury  of  the  wijid.  Schecliar  has 
vanquished  him!  He  lies  extended  at  his  length!  Is  it  not  better  ta  jield  (o 
scb^cb&r  than  to  death  P 

"  Fili,  comrades,  fill,  &c.  &c." 
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signified  by  the  term  alcohol,  and  of  which  one,  thirosch  (new 
uine),  is  derived,  according  to  the  oriental  scholars,  from  the 
ytibjarasch  (to  possess),  from  the  power  which  it  had  of  taking 
possessioD  of  the  faculties  of  those  who  drank  it.  A  passage  in 
Zechariab*  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  occasionally  young 
nuaien  indulged  in  the  use  of  it.  ''  Corn  shall  make  the  young 
mat  cheerful^  and  new  wine  the  maids.'*  The  other  name,  arcis, 
means  that  which  has  been  trodden  under  foot.  Old  wine  has 
also  a  particular  designation.  The  most  celebrated  districts 
vihere  it  was  made  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Solo- 
mon has  alluded  to  those  of  Engedi.  The  valley  of  Sharon 
contained  vineyards  which  were  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of 
Judea,  and  the  wine  of  which  was  so  rich  as  to  require  the  addi* 
lion  of  two-thirds  water. 

The  first  indications  of  maritime  commerce  which  we  discover 
m  Scripture,  do  not  reach  further  back  than  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  previous 
to  this  first  national  attempt,  others  had  been  made  by  private 
individuals.  Solomon  caused  several  vessels  to  be  constructed 
in  the  gulf  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  place  bearing  the 
appellation  of  Ezion^geber,  the  same  which  was  called  Berenice 
in  the  age  of  Josephus,  and  which  was  not  very  remote  from  the 
city  of  Eloth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.f  In  this  first  attempt 
Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre,  afforded  the  Jewish  monarch  important 
assistance,  by  furnishing  him  with  several  experienced  pilots, 
who  conducted  his  officers  as  far  as  Ophir,  from  whence  they 
returned  with  450  talents  of  gold.;{;  About  the  same  period,  says 
the  Jewish  author,  they  brought  to  Solomon  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  pine  wood,  the  finest  ever  yet  procured,  and  which 
vas  worked  into  balustrades  for  the  temple  and  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  into  harps  and  psalteries,  for  the  Levites  to  sing 
kjmns.  Another  fleet  appears  to  have  brought  from  Ophir  666 
talents  of  gold.  According  to  Josephus,  no  account  was  kept 
at  the  time  of  the  silver  imported,  because  the  numerous  vessels 
vhich  Solomon  had  on  the  sea  of  Tarshish,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  sent  merchandise  of  all  descriptions  to  distant  nations, 
brought  him  back  immense  quantities  of  this  metal,  as  well  as 

*  Ch.  ix.  ▼.  17.  t  Schabbath,  folio  77  ;  Niddab,  folio  19. 

I  Hke  Jcwiah  coins  reduced  in  sterling  money  nre —  £  t.  d, 

1  agormh 0  0  1} 

1  drachm    0  0  9 

2  drachms  made  1  beka  or  the  half  shekel    0  1  6 

S  bckas  made  1  shekel  0  3  0 

60  tiiekels  made  1  mina 9    0    0 

50  mins  made  1  talent    450    0    0 

1  tslentofgold 7J00    0     0 
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ivory,  amber,  Ethiopian  slaves,  and  apes.  It  took  three  years  to 
complete  these  voyages.*  The  letter  of  Hiram  to  the  Hebrew 
king  6ni8he8  thus : — ''  When  by  my  subjects  I  have  cut  down 
many  and  lai^ge  trees  of  cypress  and  cedar  wood,  I  will  send 
them  to  sea,  and  will  order  my  subjects  to  make  floats  of  them, 
and  to  sail  to  what  place  soever  of  thy  country  thou  shaft  desire, 
and  leave  them  there,  after  which  thy  subjects  may  carry  them  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  do  thou  take  care  to  procure  us  com  for  this 
timber,  which  we  stand  in  need  of,  because  we  inhabit  an 
island/'t 

King  Solomon  appears  to  have  been  well  satisfled  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tyrian  prince,  and  to  have  given  him  permis- 
sion to  draw  yearly  from  his  kingdom  2(X)0  measures  of  wheat^ 
2000  baths  of  oil,  and  2000  baths  of  wine,§  each  of  which  con- 
tained 72  quarts  (sextaries).  We  read  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings  (chap.  v.  ver.  13,  15.)  that  Solomon  chose  from  out  of 
Israel  30,000  skilful  men,  and  that  he  had  80,000  quarrymen  in 
the  mountains.  The  Hebrews,  however,  who  had  acquired  under 
their  ancient  masters,  the  Egyptians,  the  talent  of  stonecutting. 
were  not  so  skilful  as  the  Tyrians  in  shaping  and  preparing 
wood,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Jewish  king,  when  he 
was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  applied  to  the 
king  of  Zidon  to  supply  him  with  some  of  his  best  artificers  to 
aid  him  in  his  labours.     (I  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  6.) 

Prior  to  the  time  of  David,  the  Jews  had  already  comoieiiced 
trading  voyages,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  {Door  of  the  Tears),  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  the  shores  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  the  Indies.  This 
commerce  did  not,  however,  become  extensive  till  after  the  days 
of  Saul.  His  great  successor,  by  his  conquest  of  the  kingdofli 
of  Edom,  came  into  possession  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber,||  two 
towns  on  the  Red  Sea,  admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  David  appears  to  have  availed  himself,  with  much  dis- 
cernment, of  their  geographical  position,  and  of  the  resources 
which  they  presented  for  turning  to  account  the  industry  of  bis 
subjects.  His  first  care,  when  established  on  his  throne,  was  to 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  latter  place  is  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  not- 
withstanding the  researches  of  RosenmuUer,  Bochart,  and  the 
learned  Michaelis.     After  David,  Solomon  continued  tliis  valua- 

*  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  viii.  ch.  ii.  f  Ibid. 

X  The  homer  or  choroer  of  wheat  is  eqaal  to  eighi  bushels. 
\  The  chomer  of  oil  or  wine,  or  ten  baths,  is  equal  to  sbtj-tbree  imperial  gallonii 
three  pints. 

II  Csiou-geber,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  baek-hont,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  rocks  which  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  baibour  being  like  this  bone  of  the  nooMn  bodj. 

f 
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ble  branch  of  commerce.      He  went  in  person  to  Eloth  and 
EzioD-geber,*  fortified  these  two  ports,  superintended  the  con^ 
structiuD  of  some  of  the  largest  galleys,  and  took   into  his 
service  all  the  sailors  he  could  find.     So  active  were  his  ex- 
ertions, that  in  a  very  short  time  he  succeeded  in  drawing  to 
Paleslioe  the  entire  commerce  of  Arabia,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Ind. 
To  the  names  of  Ophir  and  of  Tarshish,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
BsbjIoD,  Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  Susa,  Persepolb,  and  Tyre,  we  in* 
Toluntarily  attach  all  those  ideas  of  riches,  grandeur,  and  power, 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  contemplating.     In  Babylon 
were  concentrated  the  resources  and  wonders  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Assyria,  the  immensity  of  which  extended  its  power  and  domi« 
nion  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  which  in  its  fall  has  left  a  vast 
cbssm  in  the  chain  of  historical  records.     It  is  in  the  immense 
ruins  of  this  far-famed  city,  which  cover  eighteen  leagues  of 
territory,  and  not  far  distant  from  modern   Bagdad,  that  are 
crowded  together  the  only  monuments  which  remain  to  us  of  this 
oughty  empire.     Nineveh,  its  rival,  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, Ecbatana  has  scarcely  left  a  vestige  of  its  former  grandeur, 
and  the  few  relics  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  territory 
of  Susa,  have  hitherto  presented  only  enigmas  for  inquiry  and 
research.     Daniel,  as  we  know,  lived  in  Babylon  and  died  at 
Susa.    Among  the  GreeL  historians,  there  are  but  two  deserving 
of  confidence.      Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about  thirty 
jears  after  Xerxes,  and  who,  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  greatness 
of  that  city,  has,  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  transmitted  to  us  the  local 
sod  popular  traditions  which  relate  to  it;  and  Ctesias,  who  filled, 
(iuring  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the  office  of  physician  to 
Artaierzes,  the  elder  brother  of  Cyrus,  at  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  who  had  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
at  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana.    The  writings  of  the  latter 
especially  are  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  but  unfortunately 
our  acquaintance  with  them  is  only  from  incomplete  quotations  and 
extracts,  in  all  probability  not  very  faithfully  given.     The  ques- 
^  as  to  the  localities  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish  has  been  agitated 
not  only  in  our  own  time,  but  likewise  during  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  multitude  of  researches  which  have  been  made 
respecting  it,  and  the  erudition  and  learning  which  it  has  called 
forth,  sufficiently  attest  the  interest  attached  to  the  solution  of  this 
intricate  problem.    So  long  a  voyage,  undertaken  at  such  a  period, 
tod  by  which  not  only  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  gold,  but 
likewise  a  variety  of  other  rare  and  precious  objects,  were  pro- 
cured, certainly  forms  an  epoch  in  commerce  and  in  the  march 

*  S«e  the  accoQOt  of  M.  I^eon  de  la  Bonle  upou  Petrma,  in  1828  and  1829. 
P«ri$.  1850, 
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of  the  human  intellect;  and  the  mystery  by  which  the  subject  is 
still  surrounded,  serves  only  as  a  further  incentive  to  our  curiosity. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  some  valuable  information  will  be 
elicited,  when  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  become  better  known 
to  us,  for  it  is  in  this  quarter  chiefly  that  the  science  of  geography 
is  in  its  infancy.  It  appears  by  the  writings  of  Strabo,  that  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  Menelaus  had  succeeded  in  effectiog 
a  passage  over  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  by  means  of  a  canal,  formed 
by  the  Pharaohs  for  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea. 
We  are  told  that  Pharaoh  Necho  was  the  author  of  this  great 
enterprise,  and  it  is  added,  that  after  sacriticing  in  the  attempt 
the  lives  of  120,000  men,  it  was  altogether  abandoned.  At  the 
period  at  which  we  are  writing,  undertakings  of  this  description 
maintain  numbers  of  indigent  individuals,  but  it  is  very  probable, 
that  in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  the  practice  of  humanity,  when 
captives  were  stimulated  to  labour  by  the  infliction  of  the  lasb, 
the  reverse  may  have  been  the  case,*  notwithstanding  which,  the 
fact  of  so  large  a  sacrifice  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted.  If 
this  canal  ever  indeed  existed,  it  must  have  been  only  after  its 

*  May  we  not  contemplate  S vria,  £g^pt,  and  Arabia,  as  formiBg  by  similarUj  of 
race,  commonitj  and  1  mguage,  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  ? — wiibont  takios  into 
the  account  the  fertility  of  a  iar^e  portion  of  the  territory,  what  can  be  more  adroirabie 
than  its  geographic  position  ?  It  comprehends  by  its  ports  a  large  angle  of  the  Hedi- 
terranean,  touches  on  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  tlie  PrrsiiD 
Gulf,  and  as  a  communication  with  these  two  seas,  it  has  on  one  side  the  Nile  and 
on  the  other  the  Red  Sea,  forming  two  great  rivers  parallel  in  their  coarse,  inflaeoced 
by  the  same  winds  and  currents,  and  the  onion  of  which,  by  means  of  a  railroad  or 
canal,  would  form  a  point  of  commercial  enterprise  for  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  behold  a  country  every  part  of  which  has  been  marked  by  prodigies  of  power, 
glory,  wisdom,  and  prosperity,  and  in  which  the  missions  of  divine  power  have  left  the 
remembrance  of  the  most  wonderful  miracles.  Here  are  concentrated,  as  it  were, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  the  Nile,  Mount  Sioai,  Jerusalem,  the  River  Jordan,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Lebanon  and  Mecca ;  it  is  altogether  a  region  of  wonders !  And  do  not  our  minds 
become  impressed  with  feelings  the  most  sublime,  in  contemplating  the  efforts 
making  at  this  period,  to  renovate  this  interesting  country,  to  raise  it,  as  it  were,  from 
its  shruud,  to  enable  it  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  ages,  and  to  march  boldly  forward  loits 
regeneration  1  Already  is  it  prepared,  by  its  example,  to  bring  into  prominent  activity 
all  those  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  so  renowned  in  former  ages  for  riches  and 
grandeur,  and  which  formed  the  brilliant  theatre  of  ancient  civilisation.  Twoeveoti 
were  reserved  for  modern  times,  as  a  means  of  resuscitating  Egypt,  the  placing  bar* 
riers  on  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  forming  a  communication  between  the 
two  seas.  The  Nile,  which  in  former  periods  could  either  overflow  the  Delta  or 
leave  it  altogether  without  moisture,  will  in  future  serve  only  as  a  general  and  rrgalar 
irrigator.  Hereafter  the  Nile  will  be  under  the  control  of  man,  and  become  an  io- 
roense  reservoir,  to  be  directed  by  his  will;  its  waves,  which,  rushing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  engulfed  in  its  waters,  will  be  stayed  in  their  course,  and  accoraalate  to 
be  poured  on  the  parching  desert,  which  will  one  day  rival  the  Delta  in  fertility.  Bj 
means  of  the  barriers  and  the  works  attending  them,  the  Nile  will  in  future  give  k» 
to  the  sea,  and  more  to  the  earth,  and  expend  its  abundant  waters  on  the  adjaceut 
country,  and  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  M.  Liuant,  a  French  engineer,  has  the 
direction  of  these  works;  and  Mr.  Galloway,  an  English  engineer,  has  undertaken  tbe 
construction  of  the  iron  railroads  intended  to  unite  the  two  seas. 
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demolition  that  the  PhoBiiicians  and  the   Hebrews  established 
themselves  in  the  ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber,  as^  independently 
of  a  long  journey  over  a  territory  which  was  not  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Phoenicians,  the  port  of  Ezion-geber  was  by  no  means 
a  secure  one.     The  fleet  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  was  cast 
away  on  its  rocks,  and  the  former  of  these  kings  was  obliged  to 
lit  out  a  new  fleet  at  Eloth.     Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
having  been  deprived  of  these  two  ports  by  the  loss  of  Iduniea, 
the  commerce  became  interrupted  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who 
retook  Eloth.     Rezin,  king  of  Syria^  obtained  possession  of  it  at 
the  time  of  Ahaz.     While  the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  com- 
merce of  Palestine,  they  established  a  depot  at  Rhinocorura,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Judea,  either  because  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion existed  between  this  town  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  that  mer- 
chandize could  be  transported  thence  on  the  backs  of  camels. 
The  history  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
understood,  must  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  country  of  Colchis 
was  extremely  rich,  which  circumstance  has  induced  Dom  Calmet, 
who,  it  seems,  had  no  great  predilection  for  long  voyages,  to  fix 
on  its  locality  as  the  probable  site  of  the  celebrated  Ophir,  called 
likewise  Phaz  and  Uphaz.     We  are  by  this  hypothesis  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  since  Dom  Cal- 
met  makes  his  fleet  sail  up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whilst  it 
might  have  gone  with  much  more  ease  from  Tyre  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis;  but  as  Palmyra  (the  Tadmor  of  the  Bible)  was  at 
DO  greater  distance  from  the  Phasis  than  ^00  leagues,  it  would  have 
been  much  easier  to  have  sent  caravans  than  ships.     Moreover, 
until  the  reign  of  Mithridates,  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine 
was  so  wholly  unknown,  that  the  Palus  Meotis  was  thought  to 
be  united  with  the  ocean.     In  truth,  Dom  Calmet  has  done  no- 
thing but  copy  what  the  old  chronicles  relate  on  the  subject. 
Since  the  heroic  ages,  the  Egyptians,  become  more  timid,  had 
abandoned  all  maritime  commerce  with  the  Indians.     Arrian  de- 
nies that  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  voyage  from  the 
Arabian  to  the  Persian  gulf  had  ever  been  undertaken.     Eratos- 
thenes maintains  that  no  one  had  ever  advanced  more  than  1500 
Btadii  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  lastly,  Strabo  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  state,  that  before  the  time  in  which  they 
lived  scarcely  twenty  vessels  had  performed  the  passage.     Most 
of  diese  authors,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Eratosthenes, 
seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  circumnavigation  of  Ophir  and 
of  Tarshish.     But  the  diflScuUies  of  their  navigation  sufficiently 
account  for  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  two  voyages. 
These  reasons  have  induced  some  orientalists  to  look  for  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  where  Moses  mentions  a  town  of  that  name^  but  with 
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throw  important  light  on  the  monuments  of  this  cradle  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  from  the  book  of  Daniel  that  we  obtain  the 
most  important  information.  Daniel  was  himself  brought  up  in 
the  science  of  the  Magi;  he  resided  at  Babylon,  and  died  at  Susa. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  brief  in  our  intro- 
ductory remarks ;  and  in  order  to  be  economical  of  the  space 
allotted  us,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  in  our  endeavours  to  prove, 
with  Dr.  Russell,  (who  has  just  completed  his  portion  of  the 
series  by  the  publication  of  the  volumes  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,)  first.  That  the  Israelites,  being  more 
addicted  to  agriculture  and  literature,*  than  to  commerce  or  to 
the  arts  of  industry,  were  in  these  latter  occupations  inferior  to 
the  Phcenicians:  secondly,  That  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  globe  has  not  had  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by 
Mons.  Dapping,  of  extending  everywhere  general  habits  of  in- 
dustry :  thirdly,  That  in  consequence  of  their  great  maritime 
trade,  the  Phoenicians  have  been,  from  the  most  remote  period, 
the  principal  agents  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  world  : 
fourthly.  That  the  improvements  in  the  habits  and  general  struc- 
ture of  society  take  their  date  only  from  the  Christian  era. 

The  Bible,  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  writings  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Rabbins,  plainly  demonstrate,  by 
their  silence  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
traces  of  any  species  of  commerce  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
surrounding  nations,  before  the  year  of  the  world  2288,  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  time  of  Isaac.  Nevertheless,  if,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  there  did  exist,  at  this  early  age,  any  thing  that  de- 
served the  name  of  trade,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  a  traffic 
in  cattle.  At  any  rate  it  could  not  be  very  extended  nor  verj 
diversified :  for  otherwise,  the  records  already  referred  to  would 
have  plainly  expressed  the  nature  of  it,  as  they  have  not  failed  to 
do  in  recording  the  events  which  signalized  the  reign  of  David,  at 
which  period  the  mercantile  operations  of  the  Israelites  first  began 
to  develop  and  extend  themselves. 

The  S^f^r  of  Moses  furnishes  us  with  the  proof  that,  prior  to 
their  bondage  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  the  importers,  and  not  the  manufacturers,  of  various  articles 
then  in  use  amongst  the  Asiatics,  such  as  sweet  smelling  spices, 
odoriferous  powders,  worked  ivory,  &c.      The    trade  in   these 

*  "  The  Flebrews,  it  now  appears,  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
both  in  secular  learning  and  religious  knowledge,  so  far  as  these  ptecioos  gifts  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  age  of  David  and  his  more  immediate  successors.  The  seminaries 
of  the  Levites  diffused  aroond  thero,  in  all  the  tribes  where  tbejr  were  established,  tbe 
refinement  and  taste  to  which  the  love  of  letters,  of  music,  and  of  tbe  kindred  aits, 
never  fails  lo  give  birth."  — Rawe/i'«  Connection,  S^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1^0. 
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commodities  was  in  a  great  degree  monopolized  by  the  Ish- 
maelites  and  the  Midianites.  who  conveyed  them,  by  means  of 
camelsy   as   far  as   the   banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the  country  of 
Misrairoy  where  they  met  with  a  ready  demand.     It  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  to  Ishmaelitish  merchants,  coming  from 
Gileady  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.     Under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  became,  by  the  force  of 
circamstances,  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  arts  of  their  masters ; 
and  if,  on  this  subject,  we  might  be  permitted  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Hebrews 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Egyptians,  raised  those 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  have  so  justly  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.     This  opinion  is  not  a  new 
one :  it  has  already  been  put  forth  by  some  writers,  but  has  been 
as  strenuously  denied  by  others.     But  though  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
credit the  authorities  which  give  countenance  to  the  assertion,  it 
is  not  equally  so  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being 
erroneous.     The  only  method  in  matters  of  doubt  is  to  persevere 
in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  to  conduct  our  inquiries  with 
caution,  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  constant  reference 
to  historical   traditions.      Herodotus,   and   after  him  BuxtorflT, 
Simon,  and  Anquetil  affirm  that  in  the  building  of  the  three 
great  pyramids  360,000  workmen  were  employed  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  that  the  expense  incurred  for  their  support 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  francs  in  garlick,  radishes, 
and  onions.  360,000  men  constantly  occupied  during  twenty  years ! 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  agriculture,  if  the  Egyptians 
bad  expended  their  own  energies  in  such  an  employment?     The 
workmen  were  evidently  strangers  and  captives;  beings  reduced 
to  slavery,  whom  it  was  important  to  keep  constantly  employed, 
in  order  to   prevent  them   from  forming   projects  of  freedom 
and  independence.     Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids  was  undertaken  as  a  measure  of 
policy.     We  are  aware  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians,  crouched  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
their  absolute  monarchs,  and  that  works  which  formed  a  simul- 
taneous occupation  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  individuals  were 
by  no  means  rare  at  that    period.     It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  such  poor  and  coarse  food,  as  that  above  referred  to,  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  men  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom.    With  slaves  indeed  it  is  otherwise ;  the  bondsman  has  no 
rights ;  and  this  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  position  we 
maintain. 

When  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  first  conceived  the 
project  of  populating  the    deserts  of  Ingria  and    Carelia,  and 
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under  the  name  of  amyris  opobahamum,  and  which  8tiH  grows 
in  the  desert  of  Medina^  was  at  that  period  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judea«  which  was  situated  in  the 
province  of  Jericho,  the  warmest  spot  in  the  country,  near  Ha- 
zazon-Thamar  and  not  far  from  Engedi.  Hence  the  Arabs 
frequently  denominated  Jericho,  **  The  City  of  Balm."*  During 
the  wars  of  Judea,  the  Jews  wished  to  destroy  this  garden,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  Romans,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Pompey,  the  Vespasian  emperors  caused  a  balsam  tree  to  be 
borne  in  their  triumphs.  This  shrub  resembled  the  pine,  except 
that  it  was  shorter  in  its  growth,  and  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vine.  The  pastoral  and  laborious  life  led  by  the  Israelites,  before 
they  sought  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  territory,  or  to  destroy 
whole  nations  in  pursuance  of  that  end,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, is  not  devoid  of  interest.  They  knew  that  man  had  been 
doomed,after  his  fall,  to  till  the  soil,  and  they  felt  a  conviction  of  the 
important  truth,  so  often  repeated  in  the  books  of  Solomon — 
that ''  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want.'*t  ^*  That  he  who  sleeps  in 
summer,  instead  of  gathering  his  harvest,  and  neglects  his  labour 
in  winter,  for  fear  of  the  cold,  deserves  to  beg  and  find  no 
bread.":];  ''  That  plenty  is  the  natural  consequence  of  perse- 
verance and  industry."!  ''  And  that  a  humble  lot,  with  peace  of 
mind,  is  preferable  to  great  riches/'||  And  hence,  also,  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  what 
is  denominated  labour,  business,  property,  relates  almost  always 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Fields,  meadows,  vines,  sheep, 
and  oxen,  furnish  the  prophets  with  the  greater  part  of  their  me^ 
taphors.  Princes  and  chiefs  are  styled  pastors, "  their  people  are 
their  flocks;"  to  govern  is  to ''  let  them  graze."  Thus  the  Hebrews 
sought  their  subsistence  only  in  the  most  natural  of  possessions, 

*  Pnlestioc  \t,  at  the  preient  time,  rerj  nearly  what  it  wai  in  the  time  of  Hoars; 
dales  and  grapes  ripen  together  as  formerly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho;  the 
date  requires  a  temperature  of  21  degrees,  the  vine  St  at  the  utmost,  as  it  ceases  to 
flourish  in  too  warm  a  climate.  The  medium  temperature  of  Palestine  is  calculated, 
therefore,  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  between  SI  and  SS  degrees  (R^avmur);  the 
temperature  of  Jerusalem  is,  at  the  present  day,  computed  to  be  within  the  same  limits. 
It  h  not  so  in  France,  the  general  aspect  of  which  has  undergone  considerable  change 
from  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  lands  ;  the  summers  have  become,  in  several  pro- 
vinces, less  fervid,  and  the  winters  less  cold.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  (iSth 
century)  the  vine-dressers  of  Beauvais  presented  themselves  amongst  the  concourse 
assembled  for  the  provision  of  the  royal  household :  nt  the  present  day,  a  vine-gathering 
at  Beauvuis  is  scarcely  possible.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  existed  in  the  Vlva- 
rais  pro<iuctive  vines,  in  spots,  where  they  have  now  completely  ceased  to  ripen«  Old 
chronicles  relate,  that  in  ancient  times  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  England,  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Cmperur  Probus  granted  to  the  Britons  permission  to  plant  the 
viae.  These  changes  arc  produced  by  human  labour,  and  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  decrease  in  the  caloric  heat  of  the  sun. 

t  Proverbsi  x.  4.         t  Ibid.  v.         $  Ch.  xz.  4  and  13.         |  Cb.  z,  1. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  lands  and  in  cattle^  from  which  two  things  are 
derived  all  that  constitutes  the  riches  of  mankind.  The  former 
state  of  Palestine  must  not  he  judged  of  by  that  to  which  it  is 
at  present  reduced.  From  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  period 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
the  theatre  of  cruel  and  perpetual  wars,  which  have  destroyed  its 
population,  and  caused  its  soil  to  be  uncultivated, — and  now,  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert,  it  presents  to  the  traveller  nothing  but 
ruins,  wretched  villages,  and  a  territory  overgrown  with  weeds, 
which  prove  how  great  must  once  have  been  the  natural  fertility. 
The  Turks,  indeed,  have  neglected  it,  as  they  have  neglected 
most  even  of  their  own  possessions  ;  and  numerous  tribes  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  are  allowed  to  roam  about  and  pillage  and 
murder  the  inhabitants  with  impunity.  In  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  Judea  formerly  was,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient 
writers,  and  consult  Josephus  and  our  Bible.  The  gigantic 
bunch  of  grapes  brought  by  the  spies  to  Moses,  sufficiently 
proves  the  Holy  Land  not  to  have  been  a  sterile  country. 

Jerusalem  is  the  ancient  parent  of  other  cities,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world — the  great  theatre  of  past  events,  and 
though  now  mute  and  solitary,  is  perhaps  prophetic  of  the  future 
by  the  tokens  with  which  she  is  now  marked. — To  see  her  is  to 
hear  her.  But  let  us  enter  her  walls.  Here  stands  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  ;  a  few  steps  from  it  may  be  seen  a  broken  and  tot- 
tering tower,  once  the  tower  of  David,  the  poet  king,  the  writer  of 
the  Psalms ;  he,  who  in  the  height  of  glory  and  of  power,  sighed 
forth  the  Miserere.  Further  on,  in  a  narrow  and  ill-paved  street, 
on  a  rising  ground,  the  foot  strikes  against  a  broken  capital,  which 
had  been  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot  where  Veronica,  a  com- 
passionate woman,  stood  to  cast  perfumes  and  flowers  on  the  head 
of  Christ,  when  fainting  under  the  burden  of  his  cross.  The 
column  to  which  this  capital  belonged  is  still  standing  in  an  angle 
between  the  two  gates,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same  to  which  the 
Son  of  Man  was  bound,  like  a  criminal  to  the  stake,  when  he 
yielded  his  quivering  members  to  the  scourge.  We  stand  then  in 
that  sorrowful  road,  between  the  summit  of  Golgotha,  where  all 
was  accomplished,  and  the  bitter  cup  of  woe  was  drained  to  the 
dregs,  and  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where  it  is  imagined  by  some 
the  final  judgment  will  be  rendered.  Let  us  pass  the  second 
gate,  where  are  to  be  seen  a  mendicant  and  a  woman  in  antique 
drapery,  bearing  on  her  head  an  earthen  vessel,  resembling  inat 
which  Rebecca  presented  to  Eleazar,  the  ambassador  of  Abraham, 
when  she  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Siloam.  On  the  right  stands 
a  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  luxurious  Dives ; 
and  the  left,  that  of  Lazarus;  in  front  is  a  gallery  from  the  top 
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of  which  were  pronounced  the  words  Ecce  Homo.  It  stands 
apoQ  an  arcade  thrown  across  the  street  to  serve  as  a  communi- 
cation from  the  palace  of  Pilate  to  the  ancient  prisons  of  Jeru- 
salem^ in  which  Jesus  was  confined,  and  which  are  now  only  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  habitation  of  Pilate  is  still  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  Jerusalem ;  it  has  lost  only  its  principal  staircase, 
la  Bcala  sancta,  which  was  descended  by  the  Redeemer,  in  his 
way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  and  which,  transported  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sextus,  was  placed  in  a  chapel  adjoining  St.  John 
of  Lateran.  From  a  remote  chamber^  which  must  be  entered 
stealthily,  iu  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  janizaries,  may  be 
discern^  Mount  Calvary  and  the  holy  sepulchre  enclosed  within 
the  ruins  of  a  church  surmounted  by  two  domes. 

What  was  styled  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  is  now  mined,  de- 
stroyed, qverthrown.  The  Jews  have  never  been  able  to  restore 
it  since  it  was  prostrated  before  the  cross  :  but  on  its  imperish- 
able base  (within  a  space  which  is  enteted  by  eight  p<MrticoeS|) 
stands  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Omar,  venerated  by  all  Mus- 
sulmans. This  elegant  building,  painted  in  green  and  gold,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  white  wall,  which  is  pierced  at  intervals  by  light  and 
graceful  arcades,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  modem  edifices  of 
the  East.  It  leads  to  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where  Judaism 
humbly  keeps  its  place  among  the  tombs.  The  synagogue  is 
hidden,  but  the  memorials  of  those  Israelites  who  came  from  for 
countries,  to  take  their  last  rest  in  the  valley  of  judgment,  give 
irresistible  evidence  of  their  undying  faith.  Jacob  still  causes  his 
bones  to  be  borne  to  the  land  of  his  fatha^  ! 

A  little  further  onwards  is  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  celebrated  for 
its  efficacy  in  paralytic  affections ;  and  leaving  the  city  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  a  short  path  conducts  the  traveller  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  dried  up 
brook  Cedron.  Here  he  will  find,  among  the  wells  of  Neomi,  die 
tomb  of  Absalom  and  the  field  of  Aceldama. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Hebrews  sought  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  riches  of  the  earth.  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a 
people,  who  devoted  themselves  so  completely  to  agricultural 
pursuits  as  the  Hebrews,  since  their  territory  sufficed  for  their 
consumption.  Not  that  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  other 
arts.  We  have  already  observed,  that  they  understood  the  fabri- 
cation of  metals,  and  the  cutting  and  carving  of  wood  and  precious 
stones.  They  bad  also  among  them  johfiers,  carpet-makers,  em- 
broiderers and  perfumers.*"  From  the  time  of  Moses  they  pos- 
sessed excellent  workmen,  of  whom  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who 

*  Fleory,  Mcears  des  ItraelitM. 
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constructed  the  tabernacle)  were  examples ;  but,  whether  these 
famous  artificers  had  been  instructed  by  the  Egyptians,  or  whether 
they  were  endued  with  supernatural  power,  as  Scripture  gives  us 
reason  to  think,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors, 
uor  that,  until  the  time  of  the  kings,  there  were  any  Israelites  who 
worked  professionally  for  the  public. 

Some  passages  of  Scripture  prove,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  they  had  no  workmen  who  understood  the 
forging  of  iron,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Philistinea  for  the  sharpening  of  the  tools  which  they  used  in 
tillage ;  to  which  necessity  they  were  perhaps  driven  by  the  op- 
pression of  that  people,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  fabricate 
arms. 

There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  bread  was  not  publicly 
soM,  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  it  by  them, 
since  we  find  the  high-priest,  Ahimelech,  giving  David  some  of 
the  shew-bread,  which  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  done,  if  it 
could  have  been  procured  elsewhere.     This  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  the  Witch  of  Endor  made  bread  expressly  for  Saul, 
when  she  gave  him  food  to  restore  him  to  his  senses.*     It  is 
also  certain,  that  every  house  had  its  own  oven,  as  intimated 
ID  the  threatening  passage,  which  says,  that  the  people  shall  be 
reduced  by  so  sore  a  famine,  that  ten  women  shall  bake  their 
bread  in  the  same  oven.t    Each  Israelite  cultivated  his  own  in- 
heritance, which  had  been  portioned  out  to  his  ancestors  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.     He  could  not  change  his  locality,  nor  impo* 
verish  or  enrich  himself  to  any  considerable  extent — the  Law 
of  the  Jubilee  having  provided  against  it,  by  revoking  every  49th 
year  the  alienation  of  lands,  and  forbidding,  every  sabbatical  or 
seventh  year,  the  exaction  of  the  payment  of  debts.     The  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  reimbursement  increased  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing,  which  likewise  tended  to  prevent  them  from  impover- 
bhmg  themselves.     The  impossibility,  besides,  of  acquiring  terri- 
torial property  repressed  ambition  and  restlessness;  each  contented 
himself  with  the  lot  which  was  his  birthright,  and  devoted  all  his 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  it,  knowing  that  it  would  certainly 
belong  to  his  posterity .;{:    This  attachment  was,  indeed,  a  reli- 

*  SftunelfCd.  uvtu.  ▼.  t4. 

t  At  tiie  present  time  in  Syria,  Pbanicia,  and  Palestine,  doogh  for  bread  is  pre- 
pared dailj  in  every  famiW,  and  sent  to  a  common  ovcn»  establish«l  in  the  cities,  from 
vheaee  It »  carried  to  bo  eaten. 

t  We  deeply  regret,  that  in  ttie  learned  expouiion  of  M.  Depping,  on  the  dooUe 
Hwfacler  of  mercantite  selfishness  and  relipous  fervour  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
^e*,  he  has  maintained  an  absolute  silence  respecling  the  Samaritans  of  oar  day. 
That  fraction  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  which  has  preserved  its  ancient  cbaracterislics  of 
prafeand  and  lively  nationality,  as  they  were  given  by  the  inspired  liberator  in  the 
desert,  has,  io  manners,  habits,  or  principles,  nothing  which  resembles  the  European 
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gious  duty,  since  it  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  a 
memorable  instance  is  given  of  it  in  the  refusal  of  Naboth  to  sell 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  Israelites,  who,  under 
David  and  Solomon,  had  carried  on  a  foreign  trade,  after  the  time 
of  Hosea,  owing  to  the  superior  skill  and  competition  of  the 
Phoenicians,  altogether  abandoned  it.  Their  traffic  was  reduced 
to  an  internal  one,  and  their  navigation  altogether  ceased.  ^  It 
cannot  therefore  be  correct  to  say,  that  they  were  the  principal 
means  of  communicating  the  arts  of  industry  to  other  countries, 
or  that  they  were  the  sole  possessors  of  those  arts.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  a  people  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  ordinary  habits  and 
pursuits,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  they  preferred  the  pas- 
toral life  to  all  others.*  The  Jew  did  not  seek  to  accjuire 
riches  in  adventurous  voyages,  nor  had  he,  like  the  Phoenician, 
any  taste  for  a  life  of  turmoil  and  danger.  His  enjoyments 
were  of  a  more  peaceful  character ;  he  was  satisfied  with  small 
gaius.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  was,  to  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  palm,  to  gather  his  dates,  olives,  and  figs ;  to  milk 
his  ewes,  to  tend  his  cattle,  and  to  behold  them  enjoying 
their  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  objects  which  called  forth  bis 
regret  in  captivity,  were,  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Jordan,  on 
whose  willows  he  had  suspended  his  harp  and  psaltery .f  Reli- 
gion lent  her  aid  in  giving  strength  to  these  sentiments.  The 
promises  of  God  to  his  people  regarded  blessings  such  as 
more  immediately  descended  from  above.    He  spoke  not  to  them 

Jews, — calculating,  and  avaricious  traders,  who  have  retrograded  to  tlie  worship  of  the 
golden  calf.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Samaritans  who  dwell  at  Naploase,  tlie  Greea 
Road,  named  by  Jacob  "  Halket>assamara/'  where  he  fixed  bis  abode,  as  it  is  stated  ia 
the  Book  of  the  I^w,  liave  synagogues,  houses  and  cemeteries  peculiar  to  Uieinaelves, 
and  that  they  neither  eut  nor  form  any  connexion  with  the  Jews,  whom  they  anatbetiia- 
tizc.  Their  laws  are  however  the  same,  and  contain  613  precepts,  but  there  are  some 
capital  differences  in  those  which  concern  purification,  and  the  Samaritans  refuse  to 
eat  of  animals  killed  by  the  Jews. 

*  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  whether  of  Asia  or  of  Africa,  live  as  their  ancestors  formerly 
lived,  in  Mesopotamia,  (to  day  Diarbekr,)  at  the  time  of  Abraham  mid  Hagar — that  ia, 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  Algiers,  'lliey  rear  numerous  flocks  of  cattle,  speak  the 
Arab  tongue  with  purity,  preserve  their  simple,  patriaiichal  manners,  dwell  in  tents, 
and  retain  all  the  habits  of  iheir  Asiatic  brethren.  Those  tribes  which  inliabit  the  en- 
virons of  Algiers  are  under  subjection ;  those  which  wander  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  south,  remain  independent,  and  are  extremely  hospitable.  The  name  of  Bedouin 
is  derived  from  an  Arab  term,  which  may  be  rendered  by  campestru ;  they  ore  likewise 
denominated  Scinitar,  from  the  Greek  word  ff-trnfimt  (in  lentoriis  habitans).  The 
tribes  originally  SaraeertM,  or  more  properly  Hagarenes,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabic,  de- 
scendants of  Hagar  ^nd  Abraham,  by  their  son  lihmael,  have  spread  themselves  from 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  the  south  of  that  continent,  as  the  Scy  tiiians  and  Tatars  have 
done  towards  the  north. 

-f*  Elikha  when  called  before  the  King  of  Israel  to  predict  the  future,  demanded  that  a 
minstrel  should  be  brought  him, — *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  tlie  minstrel  played, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Iiord  was  upon  him,  and  he  said,"  Uc»  &c. 
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of  gold^  nor  of  silver,  nor  of  jewels,  nor  of  costly  furniture,  nor 
of  other  riches  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  man ;  but  he  pro- 
mised them  refreshing  showers  to  fertilize  the  earth,  and  to 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance.  He  gave  them  food 
and  raiment,  safety,  and  peace,  and  victory  over  their  enemies. 
He  made  them  to  increase  and  multiply.  He  blessed  their  flocks, 
their  herds,  their  storehouses,  and  their  wine-presses.  Such  were 
the  gifts  which  the  Almighty  vouchsafed  to  shower  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  upon  their 
hearts  the  important  truth,  that  tbey  were  specially  appointed  to 
uphold,  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  world,  the  wor- 
ship of  Him,  the  only  true  God,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.*  It  is  interesting  to  follow,  in  the  valu- 
able work  of  M.  Depping,  the  track  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in 
Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  He  prefaces  it  by  recounting  the 
recital  of  their  melancholy  adventures  and  the  principal  events 
of  their  primitive  state.  In  the  latter  pages  of  his  introduction, 
he  follows  them  from  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks,  to  the  philosophical  schools  of  Alex- 
andria, where  their  Rabbins,  in  constant  contact  with  the  Grecian 
Sophists,  insensibly  imbibed  that  tincture  of  Platonism,  which 
they  endeavoured,  by  means  of  subtle  arguments,  to  incorporate 
Mfith  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and  those  of  the  Magi.  Some  curious 
details  on  this  subject  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Theological  Li- 
terature of  the  Asiatic  Jews ;  who  carried  the  mania  for  expla- 
nations to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  maintain  that  every  passage 
of  the  Bible  was  capable  of  600,000  interpretations. 

We  become  thus  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  education 
bestowed  on  those  Jews  who  mingled  with  the  European  na- 
tions. We  see  this  mighty  and  wonderful  nation,  so  long  the 
chosen  and  protected  of  God,  ultimately  dispersed,  abandoned, 
proscribed,  and  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  human  laws.  They  be* 
come  altogether  a  discarded  race,  to  whom  the  other  nations. 
Christians  as  well  as  Musselmans,  as  if  by  common  consent,  re- 
fuse even  a  resting-place.  For  guides  and  instructors  they  had  no 
better  than  sophists,  casuists,  and  dreaming  mystifiers ;  and  their 
subversion  and  exile  was  the  more  painful  and  irksome,  as  they 

*  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  palm,  the  fig,  and  the  olive,  as  well  as  the  vine,  having 
°^^  cahivatcd  on  a  li"[SC  scale  by  the  Jews.  The  city  of  Jericho  was  called 
"  The  City  of  Palms."  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  palm  trees  of  Deborah,  situated  be- 
tween AamaA  and  Bethel,  and  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  Hebrew 
^oiitt  bear  the  distinct  impression  of  palm  trees,  with  their  fruit,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Roches  of  grapes,  were  stamped  on  them  as  marks.  Pliny,  TheophrastuB,  Tacitus, 
J°i«phns,  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  speak  also  of  groves  of  palms,  situated  in  Palestine. 
Toe  two  last- mentioned  historians  are  forcible  in  their  praise  of  the  vines  of  Judea, 
^in  numerous  verses  of  the  Bible  mention  is  made  of  vineyards.  The  feast  of  Ta« 
''^'Mdcs  wis  celebrated  at  the  terminaiion  of  the  vintage. 
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had  no  other  code  of  religion  and  morals,  than  what  was  con- 
tained in  books^  fitted  only  to  lead  their  minds  astray,  and  render 
them  objects  of  suspicion  in  whatever  quarter  they  might  endea- 
vour to  fix  themselves.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  wben 
they  were  driven  from  their  native  land,  they  carried  with  them 
those  mysterious  writings ;  but  most  of  them  were,  more  or 
less,  imbued  with  those  extravagant  ideas  which  took  their  root 
in  the  schools  of  Susa  and  Babylon,  and  transmitted  to  their 
children  the  practices  and  absurd  belief  which  the  doct(H3  of 
those  schools  had  erected  into  dogmas.  The  same  peopie, 
whose  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  caused  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  seem,  in  their  exile,  to  have  patiently  submitted 
to  the  yoke  which  was  imposed  on  them  by  their  own  doctors, 
and  whilst  they  revolted  against  the  emperors,  they  became  the 
willing  slaves  of  the  Talmud;  comforting  themselves  in  all 
their  vicissitudes  with  the  doctrine  held  out  to  them  by  their 
learned  professors,  that  circumcision  was  the  sure  path  to 
eternal  happiness.  We  lay  aside  with  regret  the  work  of  M. 
Depping,  but  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
questions  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  solve.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  Phoenicians,  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  Carthaginians,*  their  descendants  and  rivals,  were,  by 
means  of  industry,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  manufk- 
tures,  by  their  extensive  commerce,  and  their  experience  in  na- 
vigation, the  first  promoters  of  civilization  in  the  world.f  And 
it  was  to  the  Phoenicians,  at  once  their  neighbours  and  enemies, 
that  the  Jews  of  early  times  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
for  artisans  on  those  grand  but  rare  occasions,  when  they  were 
desirous  of  increasing  the  magnificence  of  their  religious  cere- 

*  Historv  of  tbe  Cnrthagiiiians,  b^  M.  le  Docteor  Botticher.  Berin ;  Of  tbe  Be- 
Jigion  of  toe  Carthagioiuis,  by  Miinter,  Copcnbagra;  Tbe  Idign,  frou  HeereOi 
LeipMc ;  DiscoTcriei  of  the  CartbaginUns  and  Greeka  in  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  hj  M. 
Leiewel,  Waraaw  and  Paris. 

"  Caitbage,  the  most  poweifol  of  their  settleroenta  (Themisond),  acoordiog  to  a  tn* 
ditioo,  tbe  troth  of  wbidi  there  is  no  reaaoa  to  question,  owed  its  origin  to  the  cfiaK  of 
a  king  of  Tyre,  who,  urged  by  avarice  or  ambition,  murdered  his  brotber-in-Iaw,  tbe 
priest  of  Meicarth,  their  national  god.  Many  of  tbe  citicens,  offended  and  alsnara 
by  this  atrocity,  resolved  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  placing  tbeauHves  voder 
Elissa,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  prince,  they  put  to  sea,  and  directed  their  coarse 
towards  Africa.  They  diserobarited  in  the  bay  in  which  Utka  and  Taneta  were  already 
bailt,  and  fixing  on  a  narrow  promontory  which  mm  out  into  tbe  aea,  ihey  agreed  I0 
pay  for  it  a  price,  or  perhaps  an  annual  tribate,  to  the  Libyans,  who  ciaimed  the  pro- 
perty of  tbe  soil,  &c. ' — Cotmeetton  cf  Smcred  and  Pnfami  ffiOMy,  vol.  iii.  p.  1^ 

f  Heeren  is  of  opinion  that  the  Fhoenidans,  like  laoat  other  cooDBeidai  natioaii 
began  by  asaking  piradcal  excursions  to  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to  the  shoRS 
ihev  frequented.  This  conjecture  carries  with  it  such  ma  air  of  probability,  that  «e 
willingly  adopt  it,  altboagh  it  docs  not  rest  upon  any  certain  authority.  In  tbe  bH- 
tory  of  that  nation,  it  is  unfortunately  bat  too  ckariy  proved,  that  tfa^,  as  veil »  ^ 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  €B0aged  in  tbe  tiafficnf  MBtOi 
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moDies,   by  the    addition  of  curious  and  highly-wrought  em- 
bellishments.    It  was  the  city  of  Tyre  which  furnished  Solomon 
with  the  architect  for  his  temple,  and  with  the  sculptors  who 
were  employed  in  its  embellishment;    and  this  beautiful   and 
magnificent  edifice^  the  account  of  whose  construction  and  deco- 
ration we  read  of  in  Scripture,  and  which  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient    Greeks^  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  Phoe- 
nician architecture.     The  trade  of  the  Tyrians,  which  embraced 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  extended  itself  in  one  direction  to  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges,  and   in  another  beyond   the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
penetrated  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  beyond  the  Britannic  Isles, 
explored  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  attempted  the  circumnavigation 
of  that  vast  continent.    This  vast  commerce  was  the  Briareus 
of  the  Asiatic  Mythology,  which  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation Egypt  and  Greece,  Chaldea  and  Etruria.     In  those  days, 
indeed,  a  merchant  was  not  simply  a  mere  purchaser  and  seller 
of  goods,  whose  knowledge  was  confined  solely  to  money  and 
merchandize,  but  something  of  a  far  higher  cast.     He  was  a  sort 
of  intellectual  and  moral  agent  between  different  nations,  who, 
among  the  commodities  which  he  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 
carried  with  him  those  objects  which  were  the  signs  of  moral  and 
religious  feelings.    Through  his  instrumentality  knowledge  was 
disseminated.     The  gods  of  unknown  nations  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  were  at  one  and  the  same  time,  articles  of  commerce, 
objects  of  worship,  and  specimens  of  art.     The  Phoenicians,  who 
mat  possessed  the  means  of  this  enormous  traffic,  thus  became 
the  common  agents  of  other  nations.    From  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  arose  that  prodigious  confusion  of  mythologies  and  of  sym- 
bols which  overloaded  the  religious  creeds  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms, 
and  which  may  be  observed  in  the  second  era  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  its  rudiments^  drawn  from  an  eastern 
^^owrce  of  a  stilt  earlier  date,  bad,  until  diat  period,  maintained  its 
OTupnal  simplicity.     This  was  the  origin  of  those  idols  of  divers 
forms,  attributes  and  symbols,  and  those  monstrous  combinations 
^  l^gs  of  a  double  nature,  which  became  incorporated  into  the 
religions  systems  of  Egypt,  of  Chaldea,  of  Phrygia,  and  even  of 
Phcenicia  itself.    These  images,  hawked  about  by  the  bold  and 
sdfentiirous  navigators  of  the  latter  nation,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posed in  their  warehouses  to  the  credulity  and  curiosity  of  the 
Pelopooesiim  population  of  the  islands  and  continents  of  Greece, 
*^^<^n)e,  by  this  means,  the  6rst  objects  of  a  rude  worship,  and 
the  earhest  models  of  their  art.      Symbols  of  these  are  still  occa* 
sionaUj  discovered,  variously  modified  according  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  upon  the  primitive  monuments  of  Greece  and  JStruria. 
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The  Plioenicians  (so  called  by  the  Greeks)*  which  were  a  part 
of  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac  race,  were  spread  over  the  territory 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  In  this  immense  country,  the  portion 
which  they  occupied  consisted  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea.  Their  towns  were  erected 
on  the  margin  of  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  limited  extent  of  their  territory,  aod 
the  timber  which  they  procured  in  abundance  from  Mount  Her- 
mon,  Mount  Lebanon  and  Mount  Bashan,  were  instrumental  in 
rendering  the  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  commercial,  a 
navigating,  and  ultimately  a  colonizing  people.  The  spot  which 
presented  itself  for  their  first  excursions  was  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 
This  was  about'  their  first  station  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  not  long  in  extending  their  settlements  to  the  western  extre- 
mities of  that  sea,  exporting  to  the  diflferent  places  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  mother-country,  such  as  trinkets,  metals  in  various 
forms,  glass  ware  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  importing 
from  thence  in  return  wine,  oil  and  dried  fruits. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Spain  that  were 
established  the  greater  part  of  the  Phoenician  colonies.  Although 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  continent,  we  know  from  authentic 
sources  that  they  traded  with  that  country  more  than  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Tarshish  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew 
books,  is  indubitably  the  Tartessus,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  Greek  writings — a  generic  term,  adopted  probably  to  desig* 
nate  the  rich  countries  of  the  west.  According  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion, the  Phoenicians,  when  they  first  visited  Spain,  found  gold  in 
quantities  so  abundant,  that  all  the  utensils  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants were  formed  of  that  metal.  Not  only  were  their  vessels 
freighted  with  it,  but,  laying  aside  all  their  instruments  and  wea- 
pons  composed  of  less  precious  materials,  they  constructed  others 
of  gold,  and  even  forged  anchors  of  silver.  They  established 
colonies  or  factories  at  Gades  {Cadiz)^  at  Malaga,  at  Hispalis 
{Seville),  and  other  places;  and  leaving  the  Heres  and  the  Tour* 
ditanianSy  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  countries,  to  work  the 
mines,  they  confined  themselves  to  exchanging  the  merchandiie 
of  the  east,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  manuiactories,  for  the 
metals,  the  wool,  and  the  fruits  of  Spain.  They  also  kept  up  an 
active  trade  with  Babylon.  Caravans  evidently  descended  through 
lower  Syria  by  way  of  Balbec  {Heliopolis),  passing  by  Tadraor 
{Palmyra),  which  place  Solomon  may  have  in  all  probability  re- 

*  Herodotns,  liv.  it.  c.  104. 
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paired,  fortified  and  aggrandized,  although  it  certainly  existed 
before  his  time,  notwithstanding  what  the  Hebrew  historians  say 
on  the  subject. 

The  oriental  branch  of  the  Phoenician  commerce  took  a  north- 
erly direction.  The  people  of  Javan,  Tubal  and  Mescheck  were 
great  traders.  They  brought  to  market  slaves  and  brazen  vessels. 
Those  of  the  house  of  Thogarmah  trafficked  in  mules  and  horses. 
By  Javan  is  meant  the  Ionian  Isles ;  Tubal  and  Mescheck  are 
always  understood  to  signify  the  Tibareni  and  the  Moschi,  tribes 
dwelling  at  the  north  of  Armenia,  near  the  Euxine  and  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  designated  in  the  Hebrew  writings  by  the  name 
of  Thogarmah.  From  the  three  first  mentioned  countries  the 
Phoenicians  obtained  slaves  and  copper  utensils.  Cappadocia, 
and  the  countries  situated  south  of  the  Euxine,  formerly  furnished 
slaves  in  such  abundance,  as  to  lower  their  price  to  4  drachmas 
a  head.*  The  Grecian  colonies  established  north  of  the  Euxine, 
likewise  procured  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  from  Scythia. 
In  this  respect  we  follow  Josephus,  who  generally  employs  but 
one  name  to  designate  those  neighbouring  countries  which  had 
the  same  population.  His  view  of  this  subject  bears  a  striking 
character  of  exactness  and  truth.  Copper  is  to  this  day  very 
abundant  in  those  countries^  and  the  vases  made  of  it  are  highly 
esteemed.  Armenia  Minor  was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  horsemen 
and  mules.  It  encouraged  the  breed  of  the  Nysean  race,  from 
amongst  which  the  satrap  of  the  province  chose  annually  20,000 
colts,  to  send  to  the  King  of  Persia ;  from  which  circumstance 
some  critics  have  contendedi  that  by  the  term  saddle-horse  is  to 
he  understood  the  Nysean  horses,  or  war*horses.f 

If  in  the  preceding  statement  there  is  nothing  which  indicates 
a  great  degree  of  industry  as  to  manufactured  works,  on  the  part 
of  the  Phoenicians,  beyond  that  of  a  simple  exchange  of  commo- 

*  The  price  of  a  slave  at  that  period  was  about  Ss.  At  the  present  day  the  traf- 
fickeit  in  haroan  flesh  aak  for  each  of  their  viciims  from  SOOO  to  2200  f.,  about  £80 
iteriiiig.  Slavery  not  only  degrades,  but  kills  its  vrctims :  it  goes  far  towards  the 
ntinction  of  the  species,  which  extinction  would  have  been  already  consummated 
viiboQt  the  support  afforded  by  a  new  nourishment.  Excessive  labour  is  in  great 
°>casure  the  reason  of  the  mortality  among  the  poor  blacks.  Want  of  care,  unwhole- 
*oiBe  diet,  unmerciful  and  frequent  chastisement,  sufferings  physical  and  moral,  and 
tbe  feeliogs  of  dark  despair  which  they  engender,  are  so  many  concurring  causes, 
^is  mortality  is  of  frightful  extent.  M.  M.  Hilliard  d'Auberteuil,  Col.  Malenfant, 
Gregoirc,  Moreao  de  Tours,  Humboldt,  Poivre,  &c.  relate  that  from  1680  to  1776,  viz. 
in  Dinet^-two  jears,  more  than  900,000  negroes  had  been  imported  into  St.  Domingo : 
in  1777  there  remained  in  that  colony  only  290,000;  of  whom  only  140,000  were 
^lack  Creoles.  In  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  mortality,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  AnH-Slavery  MontfUy  Reporter,  No*  26,  states  a  ioss  in  the 
*lave  pgpolation,  from  1818  to  1824,  amounting  to  31,419. 

t  The  province  of  Khorassan,  or  the  "  country  of  the  sun,''  is  the  native  country  of 
tite  famous  Nysean  horses,  so  much  extolled  in  history. 
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dities,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  their  country  was  unproductive 
in  raw  materials  for  exportation^  nor  in  manufactures  to  ex- 
change for  the  goods  it  imported ;  for  possessing  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast,  and  being  forced  to  seek  abroad  for  the  fint  neces- 
saries of  life^  they  were  not  only  a  commercial,  but  a  raaou- 
facturing  people.  Although  it  must  be  allowed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  possessed  but  few  raw  materials  with  the 
exception  of  their  timber,  yet  they  were  considerably  advanced 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  Thus,  all  the  slass  used  in  the  ancient 
world  was  the  produce  of  Pheenicia,  which  alone  possessed  the 
species  of  sand  necessary  for  its  formation.  But  if  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients  furnished  little  or  no  occasion  for  thia  article 
in  the  formation  of  windows,  it  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable consumption  of  glass  ware  for  the  table  and  for  mirrors. 
In  this  branch  of  industry,  Sidon  was  the  Venice  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  the  prophet  Ezekie!  we  read  of  the  glories  of  Tyre, 
the  superb  queen  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  vast  bazaar  of 
the  eastern  world,  opening  her  ports  to  receive  the  merchandiie 
of  every  land.  Hither  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  dispose  of  their 
manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  the  Greeks  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves.  By  land  her  gates  received  the  caravans  of  Arabia  Felii, 
arriving  from  Eden  and  from  Canneh,  heavily  laden  with  precious 
gems,  with  spices,  and  with  stuffs.  At  the  period  in  which  the 
prophet  penned  his  magni6cent  description  of  this  city,  Rome  had 
not  yet  taken  her  rank  among  nations,  but  was  slowly  converting  her 
cabins  into  cottages,  and  waiting  for  the  time  when  her  cottages 
should  give  place  to  houses  and  palaces. 

The  Phoenicians  fabricated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a 
great  number  of  ornaments,  in  ivory,  amber,  odoriferous  woods, 
gold,  silver,  ebony,  and  brass ;  for  it  was  they  who  ministered  to 
the  luxury  of  neighbouring  and  distant  nations.*  Isaiah  gives  us 
a  formidable  list  of  the  jewels  and  ornaments  worn  by  the  beauties 
of  Judah|  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ladies  of  Damascus  and  the 
other  towns  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  were  not  behindhand  in  the 
decorations  of  the  toilet.  In  the  Odyssey  we  read  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians who  frequented  some  of  the  Grecian  ports,  carrying  with  them 

*  The  lapef lor  richness  of  tlie  on»  and  ornaments  discoYered  in  Ireland,  oorapsred 
with  thoae  ronnd  in  English  barrows,  is  fully  acknowledged  bj  Sir  Richard  Hovt- 
**  The  Irish  urns  were,"  he  says,  "  in  eeneral  more  ornamented*  aad  the  articles  of 
gpid  also  richer  and  more  nnmerous." — Tour  in  Ireland,  Oentral  Rtmarh. 

"  Within  the  limiU  of  my  own  knowledge,"  says  ReT.  W.  Haroiltoii,  "  golden  onu- 
ments  haf  e  been  found  to  the  amount  of  near  one  thousand  pounds."— I/ttm  em- 
umine  the  Coott  of  Antrim, 

In  Tike  manner  a  variety  of  swords,  discovered  In  Ireland,  are  as  exactly  and  >< 
minutely,  to  every  apparent  mark,  the  same  as  found  in  tlie  field  of  Cannse,  whicfa  wt 
i  said  to  be  Cartliaginian. — Governor  PownaV$  Account,  1774,  to  the  Society  of  Antifti- 

rie$. 
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jewels  and  ornaments  for  the  women,  which  they  exchanged  for 
articles  of  consumption  (fildlov),  probably  com,  wine  and  oil.  The 
cities  of  Phcenicia,  girt  with  walls  and  rich  with  industry,  rose  up 
in  the  midst  of  this  country  long  before  Athens  was  in  existence. 
Tbeir  principal  manufactures  were  woollen  cloths  and  dyed  cot- 
tons, to  which  latter  the  murex,  which  abounded  in  their  seas, 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  imparting  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  causing  the  tissues  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be  held  in  such 
high  estimation  by  all  nations,  that  we  can  assign  no  other 
limits  to  their  commerce  in  this  manufacture,  but  those  of  the 
then  known  world.  Nevertheless  these  shell  fish  contained  so 
small  a  quantity  of  real  colour,  that  those  mantles  or  purple  stuiFs 
which  derived  their  tint  from  them  were  sold  at  an  extravagant 
price,  and  were  only  attainable  by  a  few  individuals  of  great  wealth 
aiid  high  rank. 

At  this  epoch  the  Tyrians  founded,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
at  the  point  of  Boetica,  the  town  of  Gades,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Tyre  and  the  Tin 
Islands,  which  they  had  discovered  in  their  long  voyages  at  the 
extremity  of  Britain,  called  by  the  natives  Sorlingues,  but  to 
which  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  name  of  Cassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands,  from  their  having  there  obtained  a  supply  of  that  metal.* 
If  we  seek  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Phoenician 
prosperity,  it  may  be  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  which  quickly  absorbed  all  the  commerce  of  Spain ; 
secondly,  by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  maintained  an  active  connexion  with  Thap- 
sacus,  on  the  Euphrates ;  thirdly,  by  the  grand  political  commo- 
tions which  overthrew  the  western  part  of  Asia;  and,  lastly,  by 
that  law  which,  in  the  progress  of  events,  prevents  the  continued 
duration,  for  a  series  of  ages,  of  any  nation  which  has  but  partly 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  predictions  which  the 
Jewish  prophet  addressed  to  Tyre  have  been  exactly  accom- 
plished. That  once  proud  city,  whose  merchants  were  princes  and 
fckose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  is  now  a  rock, 
on  which  fishermen  dry  their  nets.  Tne  "  daughter  of  Tyre**  has 
undergone  a  no  less  striking  change.  It  is  now  2000  years  since 
the  names  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  two  greatest  commercial 
powers  of  antiquity,  have  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  nations. 

*  Tbe  intercoarae  in  very  ancient  times  of  AUnon  and  Jerne  (two  Celtic  iiamei) 
«itb  Spain  (Cadet  and  Gallicia),  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  qaestion. 
11^  great  probabilitj  is,  that  from  the  latter  country  (Spain),  on  the  coast  of  which 
ihe^  arelLnown  to  ba^e  earlv  established  themselves,  the  Phoenicians,  the  first  great 
pRMecoton  of  naYigatioa  and  commerce,  carried  forward  the  chain  of  colonisation  to 
BritaiD,  Ireland,  Gaol,  &c*  and  there  planted  arts,  letters,  and  religion. 
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Thus  have  we  briefly  attempted  to  show  the  large  share  which 
the  Phoenicians  took,  by  means  of  their  navigation  and  commerce, 
in  the  diffusion  of  industry,  of  the  arts,  and  of  religious  worship 
throughout  every  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  question  of  the  most  important  nature  is  left  to  the  iDtelli- 
gence  of  our  era  to  solve.  It  is  to  determine  by  means  of  the 
sculptured  monuments  which  science  has  recently  acquired,  what 
part  of  its  religious  images  and  sacerdotal  types  were  brought 
into  Greece  from  Upper  Asia^  by  the  commerce  of  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  in  the  earliest  ages  of  society  obtained  the  mono- 
poly, and  which  they  sought  to  maintain  even  at  the  expense  of 
life  itself,  since  the  human  sacrifices,  which  never  failed  to  accom- 
pany their  establish  men  ts^  had  for  its  sole  object  to  serve  their 
interests  and  to  protect  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly.  The  painted  vases  of  primitive  formation,  and  Gre- 
cian medals  of  every  date,  furnish  certain  references  on  this  point, 
which  in  our  opinion  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the  attention 
they  merit,  as  they  might  prove  excellent  guides  to  that  small 
number  of  the  truly  learned,  who,  in  their  researches  into  anti- 
quity, seek  to  elucidate  the  characteristic  traits  aud  features  of 
so  important  an  epoch  of  history.  Time  has  obliterated,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared  irreparably,  the  great  monuments  of  art,  and  of 
the  religious  worship  of  this  people.  Their  temples  are  an- 
nihilated, and  with  them  the  idols  they  enclosed.  It  is  perhaps, 
however,  not  impossible  to  trace  some  feeble  idea  of  these  an- 
cient representations  in  the  monuments  of  other  days.  The  Her- 
cules (Melkart)  of  Tyre,  and  of  Tarsus,  the  Venus  (Astarte)of 
Sidon,  the  Atargatis  of  Ascalon,  have  not  disappeared  so  entirely, 
but  that  some  idea  of  them  may  be  gleaned  even  from  these  me- 
morials, at  once  recent  and  superannuated,  which  characterize 
the  expiring  struggles  of  Polytheism,  when,  in  order  to  dispute 
the  ground  with  Christianity,  the  idols  of  former  ages  were  drawn 
from  their  ancient  sanctuaries  under  the  absurd  and  hopeless 
expectation  of  reanimating  a  creed  already  extinguished.*  It  is 
thus  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  Baalis,  the  Great  Triple-headed 

*  The  Ismenian  Apollo  wos  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  Etmeum  appears  to  bavebren 
amongst  the  Phoenicians  a  divinity  endowed  with  the  same  attributes  as  tlie  iEwalsptttf 
of  tlie  Greeks ;  and  further,  the  sea-goddess  Ino-LeucaOioe,  is  staled  by  Homer, 
daughter  of  Cadmus ;  and  although  Homer  has  not  explained  what  was  to  be  understood 
by  Cadmus,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  Grecian  mythology  there  naj 
be  found  ideas  of  navigation,  and  recollections  of  maritime  origin.  There  eiisted  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Syrian  Astarte,  which  proves  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  of  Laconia.  In  the  Island  of  Thasos,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  gpld  mines 
were  discovered.  Herodotus  relates  that  those  of  the  island  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  hy  the  Fhmnicians,  adding  that  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melkart)  bad  a  temple  on 
the  spot.  Herodotus  is  generally  so  correct,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  rrJ;  ^ 
his  statement,  although  his  partiality  for  all  that  relates  to  Upper  Asm  aod  to  £g)'P^ 
renders  him  liable  to  be  deceived  by  slight  appearances. 
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Goddess  of  Syria,  again  re-appears  in  the  sacred  city  of  Hiera- 
polis,  at  an  epoch  when  it  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
the  Paphian  Venus  seems  to  have  renewed  her  existence  in  the 
representations  which  are  given  of  her  upon  the  more  recent  mo- 
numents. We  see  also,  in  Asiatic  Greece,  the  Goddess  Nature 
revived  at  Ephesus,  Perga,  and  Samos,  where^  assuming  her  an- 
cient form,  she  contrived  to  obtain  that  worship  which  was  refused 
to  her  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  spite  of  the  embellishments  she 
received  from  Grecian  genius.  With  this  view,  likewise,  Septimius 
Severus,  in  his  indefatigable  and  desperate  struggle  against  Chris- 
tiaDitj,wa8  induced,  by  a  desire  to  rival  the  miracles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  undertake  t^e  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non,*  and,  finally,  it  is  thus,  that  in  almost  every  quarter  ancient 
Polytheism,  in  its  expiring  moments,  presented  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  simultaneous  reappearance,  and  drew  out  all  its  old 
images,  from  their  dusty  receptacles,  as  the  last  resort  of  a  worn- 
out  faith !  Spectres  of  customs  which  had  passed  away  were 
recalled  to  a  temporary  existence,  and  then  consigned  to  per- 
petual oblivion ! 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  delightful,  and  not  less  so  that  of 
Phcenicia,  (the  maritime  part  of  dyria) :  its  sky  is  blue,  like  that 
of  India;  its  sea  warm  and  transparent;  the  walls  of  its  cities  shine 
like  silver;  and  the  sand  of  its  shores  glitters  with  red  and  purple. 
A  city  bearing  the  name  of  Eden,  and  rivers  called  Lycus,  Belus,t 
Orontes,  Adonis,  are  still  extant.  Its  trees  are  the  tamarisk,  the 
palm  with  its  white  bead  and  its  slender  and  elegant  stem,  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  statue  of  Memnon  was  suppoied  to  render  harmonioas 

MQuds,  when  touched  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.     This  colossal  monument,  whose 

liogiit  wu  fori j-eight  feet,  without  reckoning  the  pedestal,  which  was  twelve,  and  (he 

throne  open  which  it  was  seated,  which  was  fourteen  feet  high,  was  situated  in  that 

^oarter  of  the  tombi  denominated  by  the  Egyptians  Memnonia,    The  Greeks,  profiting 

bjtbe  resemblance  of  names,  metamorphizcd  Am£tioj)hit  into  M«mno)i,  giring  every 

"doming  a  vocal  lalotation  to  Aurora,  his  mother.    It  was  broken  about  the  year  t7 

before  Christ,  by  an  earthquake,  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  who  wished  to 

^t  nse  of  it  as  a  weapon  against  Christianity.    With  what  enchanting  harmony 

BQ$t  the  son  of  Aurora,  at  one  time,  have  ravished  the  ears  of  the  numberless  piU 

P^^,  who  assembled  from  all  quarters,  to  hear  his  divine  accents,  since  even  in  his 

■mtiUted  state  be  still  rendered  sounds  of  so  much  sweetness — what  resource  would 

Christiioiiy  be  able  to  oppose  to  this  wonderful  display  of  God-like  power  ?    Vain 

^  Uie  hope!    The  deity  remained  silenced  forever  more,  the  prodigy  had  ceased 

vith  the  causes  which  had  produced  it ;  it  is  proved  by  geological  observation,  that 

f^b  in  granite  will  emit,  under  certain  atmospheric  circumstances,  sounds  more  or 

Kn  soDoroQs  at  sun-rise.    In  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  granite 

jocki  which  border  theOronoko,  similar  sounds  have  been  observed  ; — the  sighs  of  the 

nbttkMis  ion  of  Aurora  were  of  this  nature  alone,  and  ceased  to  be  heard  when  masies 

of  itone  had  been  placed  upon  the  cracked  fragments  which  produced  them. 

,  \  Belus,  a  river  of  Syria,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Ptoleroais.    It  abounds 

">  Mod  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  glasa ;  and  it  was  there  that  glass  was  first  in? ented. 

"rUn.  f ,  c.  19, 1.  36,  c.  «6. 
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caroubier,  with  its  bronzed  foliagei  and  its  trunk  of  polished  brown, 
and  the  sycomore  with  its  branches  like  a  vast  parasol,  forming 
a  convenient  shelter  from  the  sun,  whose  fervid  rays  gild  the  clus- 
tered blossoms  of  the  nopal  and  the  perfumed  fruits  of  the  orange 
and  banana.  Its  snow-clad  mountains  are  darkened  with  the 
cedar;  and  its  valleys,  where  graze  the  hind  and  the  gazelle,  are 
carpetted  with  anemonies,  and  planted  with  lemon-trees,  pome- 
granates, figs,  mulberries,  masticks,  and  rhododendrons.  Their 
cities  are  Tyre,  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Emese,  Heliopolis,  Helbon, 
Damascus,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  &c*  &c.  Antioch,  Aradus,*  Beiy* 
tus.t  Sidon,^:  Tyre^^  Ptolemais,||  are  on  the  coast;  Emese  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  near  Mqpnt  Lebanon.^  The  houses 
are  washed  by  the  rapid  and  crystal  waters  of  that  lovely  river;  the 
cloudless  sky  unites  the  horizon  with  the  summits  of  Mount  Le- 
banon; and  when  the  morn  tints  its  snows  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  colours,  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  determine,  in  the 
uncertain  distance,  the  boundaries  either  of  sky  or  mountain.  At 
Emese  stood  that  temple  dedicated  to  Halgah-Baal,  of  which  the 
young  Antoninus  was  high-priest,  previous  to  his  becoming  em- 
peror. This  temple  was  placed  upon  a  hill,  overlooking  the  city 
and  the  river ;  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  snow-covered  tops  of 
Lebanon,  the  roses  of  whose  valleys  filled  the  air  with  their  deli- 
cious perfume ;  groves  of  olives,  dates,  tamarisks,  and  sycomores, 
shrouded  it  with  a  canopy  of  verdure,  under  whose  shade  sported 
fawns,  antelopes,  and  hmds ;  while  the  lake  reflected  the  light  fo- 
liage  of  the  trees,  and  the  brilliant  azure  of  the  sky.  This  lake  was 
inhabited  by  multitudes  of  fishes  of  various  sizes,  white,  red,  and 
gold:  they  were  deemed  sacred;  many  were  ornamented  with 
collars  of  pearl,  and  would  come  when  called  by  their  names.  The 
Cosmogonists  of  the  East  aflirm,  that  the  world  rose  out  of  the 
waters ;  an  idea  which  was  no  doubt  derived  from  a  tradition 
of  the  Flood.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  stood  an  altar,  which  the 
votaries  who  offered  flowers  and  incense  approached  by  swim- 
ming. The  temple  faced  the  East;  it  had  in  front  an  immense 
court,  surrounded  by  innumerable  porticoes  and  columns,  re- 
sembling those  of  Heliopolis  {Balbec),  and  Palmyra.  In  Egypt 
and  in  Asia  columns  are  symbolical  of  the  fire  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  were  two  of  those  coarse 
images  by  which  the  heathens  were  wont  to  express  the  idea  of 

*  Founded  by  Seleucos  Nicator. 

t  Modern  Berut  was  the  birth-place  of  Sanchoniatbo,  the  ancient  historiaa  of  Fbc- 
uicia ;  Byblos  (Gebail)  was  the  country  of  Philo. 

I  Sidon,  on  whose  ruins  stands  the  modem  Seide. 

§  Tyre,  now  Sour.  ||  Ptolemais  (BU  Jean  d'Aoe). 

f  Lebanon  signifies  in  the  Hebraic  language  white,  so  called  from  the  perpetual  snow 
on  its  summit. 
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re>production.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  its  ceiline,  and  roof, 
were  ail  of  gold — nvhence  breathed  the  most  delicious  odours, 
like  unto  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Strains  of  music  and  brilliant 
illuminations  were  continually  added  to  the  delights  of  this 
embalmed  atmosphere ;  and  three  hundred  priests,  in  linen  robes, 
with  golden  tiaras  on  their  heads,  worshipped  in  a  cloud  of 
incense  the  five  deities,  Gad^Baal,  Baal-Phegor,  Halgah^Baal, 
Baal-Samen,  Baal-Zebub;  and  the  three  goddesses,  Baalis" 
Astarte,  Baalis-Benoth,  and  Baalis-Derceto.  Halgah^Baal  was 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  temple,  and  was  not  represented  under 
any  imi^e ;  one  of  those  rough  stones,  called  Bethels,  or  Betyles, 
received  in  his  name  the  offerings  of  the  Syrians ;  this  stone  was 
black,  and  of  a  conical  form.  Halgah^Baal  was  considered  as 
the  great  and  ineffable  god,  the  sun  in  his  attributes  of  creator 
and  preserver.  BaaUPhegor  represented  the  sun  in  his  fertilizing 
power.  Gad' Baal f  the  sun  delivering  oracles  (Phosbus,  Apollo). 
Baal'Samen,  signifies  in  the  Syrian  language  the  god  of  day. 
Baal'Zehub,  god  of  those  flies  which  hatch  and  live  in  the  sun's 
rajs.  Astarte-Baalis  was  a  golden  statue,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
gold ;  she  was  represented  with  three  heads,  each  surmounted  with 
a  mitre  and  towers,  like  those  of  Cybele,  a  crown  of  rays  and  a 
crescent ;  her  body  was  covered  by  an  albe,  over  which  she  wore 
a  tunic,  and  upon  that  a  cape,  embroidered  in  pearls  and 
emeralds  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  ^a  lion  stood  on 
each  side  of  ber ;  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a  dulcimer,  a  distaff, 
and  a  caducous ;  in  her  right  she  grasped  the  thunder ;  on  her 
arms  were  carved  insects,  flowers,  fruits,  a  bow,  and  a  torch. 
Such  was  the  supreme  goddess — the  spouse  v>f  Halgah-Baal. 
She  represented  the  moon  receiving  light  from  the  sun — nature 
vivified  by  his  beams.^ 

*  Those  two  himiiiariet,  the  nn  and  the  moon,  are  still  objects  of  worabip  among 
the  Cehs— who  fall  apon  their  faces  and  repeat  a  Pater  and  an  Av§,  when  the  moon 
rim^Cambrv,  toK  iii.  p.  35).  In  many  parts  it  is  ttjied  *'  our  Lady."  Others 
VDcofer  ihemseiTes  when  the  planet  Venos  appears.^ Ctraiftrv,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  A  ao- 
liUry  stone  stands  near  Morlaix  (Department  of  Finistere-firetagne)  in  memorial  of 
tbe  depbrable  iate  of  a  peasant,  who,  as  a  ponishment  for  blasphemy,  was  swallowed 
^  flie  noon ;  veneration  for  lakes  and  foontains  is  likewise  shewn ;  on  oerlain  days 
vt  placed  near  them  offerings  of  batter  and  of  bread. — (^Cambry,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  alto 
^^VF^gt  vol.  i.  p.  76).  In  the  Orcades,  even  within  the  last  few  years,  a  bride,  be- 
fore ber  maniagef  went  to  the  temple  of  the  moon  to  invoke  Woden.^Lc^an,  ii. 
360.)  The  feast  of  the  son  is  still  celebrated  in  a  village  of  Daophin^,  according  to 
ChaaipoirKm.— (jF^geo^  on  tke  DiaUeU  of  Dauphin^,)  At  the  Ate  of  St.  Jean  they 
*9snBbled  to  heboid  tbe  dandng  of  the  rising  son.— (ilotim,  Becherchet  tur  Saummr,) 
The  inbaUtants  of  the  Anjoa  styled  the  sun  *'  Lord,"  and  the  moon  "  Lady." — (  Rodm, 
^tdtinhiamr  I'Anjcu,  i.  86.)  All  these  statements,  however,  require  examination, 
•>  they  denote  sopentiUon  of  the  grossest  nature  on  the  part  of  these  people. 

The  great  norober  of  breasts,  with  which  the  lx>dy  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was 
wntNuided  (from  which  she  was  called  muUimammia,  weXv/Mar>c),  confirms  the  opi- 
nioQ  of  some  learned  antiquaries,  that  the  Egyptian  Jtii,  the  Greek  Diana,  the 
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BaaliS'Benoth  was  the  Venus  of  the  Latins, — Baalis  Derceto 
the  Grecian  Aphrodite,  represented  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  earth  coming  out  of  the  waters.  All  these  idols 
were  of  gold,  and  glittering  with  jewels;  their  altars  were  covered 
with  precious  offerings  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Phoenicia,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Pontus.  The  daughters  of  Emese  were  wont  to 
advance  in  a  chorus  of  song,  to  place  garlands  of  roses  and  the 
choicest  perfumes  of  Arabia  upon  the  altars  of  their  divinities. 
Their  priests  were  habited  like  women.  They  carefully  plucked 
every  hair  from  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  painted  their  perfumed 
skins  with  white  and  red.  Their  flowing  robes  were  draped  in 
coquettish  folds,  and  their  hands  and  arms  covered  with  rings 
and  bracelets.  They  danced  before  their  gods,  and  chaunted 
hymns  to  the  sound  of  triangles  and  dulcimers,  and  the  virgins  of 
Emese,  perfuming  their  hair  with  the  essence  of  roses  and  the 
Iris,  joined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  temple,  and  assisted  in  the 
celebration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Adonis.* 

From  this  voluptuous  worship  we  may  well  hasten  to  purify  our 
thoughts  with  the  truths  of  a  religion  which  comes  home  to  our 
reason  and  to  our  hearts,  and  which  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  can  prove,  that  although  we  recognise  the  existence  of  reli- 
gious systems,  which  have  produced  a  certain  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion,  yet  in  fact  social  order  made  no  real  progress  before  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  Let  us  first  take  philosophy  in  its 
highest  degree  of  splendour,  when  it  flowed  in  clear  and  melliflu- 
ous strains  from  the  lips  of  Plato;  from  those  of  Aristotle,  dry  and 
pedantic;  Pythagoras,  the  superstitious  dreamer,  and  very  far  in- 
ferior to  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in  his  theory  of  ideas, 
raises  philosophy  above  the  powers  of  man.     The  logic  of  Aris- 

Phrygian  Rhita  (from  tbe  Hebrew  word  Rahah,  "  to  feed"),  the  Syrian  AMtarU-Baaiit, 
were  the  laroe  divinity — all  embiemt  of  fecundity.  They  were  abo  crowned  with  tur- 
rets. It  it  very  obtervabie  that  almost  all  the  statues  of  the  Epbesian  Diana  have  a 
crab  upon  the  breast.  Montfaucon  says  the  signification  is  uncertain.  Not  at  all : 
every  one  agrees  that  the  representation  of  the  Epbesian  Diana  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  Isis ;  and  all  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  afl&rm  that  the  oyerflowing 
of  the  Nile  becomes  remarkable  generally  at  the  summer  solstice.  How  then  ooold  tbe 
Egyptians  represent  fertility  better  than  by  placing  on  the  breast  of  their  goddess  Isis, 
or  universal  nature,  that  sign  in  Uie  zodiac,  which  denotes  the  summer  solstice,  when  the 
fertile  water  of  the  Nile  begins  to  diffuse  plenty  over  the  face  of  their  country  ?  Their 
fictitioQs  animal  the  Sphinx  (from  the  Hebrew  word  tphang,  signifying  overflowing), 
a  figure  composed  of  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  virgin,  denotes  plenty 
spread  over  Egypt,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  during  the  time  tbe  son  passes 
through  the  signs  of  the  liou  and  virgin,  which  immediately  follow  the  summer  solstice. 
*  It  is  noted  by  Montfaucon  that  Moses  does  not  mention  any  temple  of  architec- 
tural construction.  He  only  made  an  altar,  surrounded  with  twelve  pillars,  what  we 
should  call  a  cromlech  and  stone  circle,  in  the  construction  of  which  all  hewn  stone  and 
iron  tools  were  prohibited.— -(EitNf.  xx.  ver.  25,  xxiv,  vcr.  4.)  Thot  StoncheDgc  u  of 
the  most  ancient  form  of  temple. 
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totle  exalts  mankind  above  philosophy.   The  civilization  of  Greece 
owed  to  these  men  the  three  elements  of  faith,  reasoning  and  re- 
velation,  answering  amongst  the  Hebrews,  to  Moses,  the  Pharisees^ 
and  Jesus  Christ.     Plato  was  never  comprehended  by  the  an- 
cients ;  Christianity  was  required  in  order  to  render  him  intelligi- 
ble; his  genius  which  soared  so  high  in  the  regions  of  dogma 
and  theurgy,  did  in  fact,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  designate  the 
Trinity;  he  admits  a  Being  infinite,  absolute,  and  uncontrouled, 
from  which  emanates  the  word  {yov$).     From  that  essence  which 
he  elsewhere  styles  the  Son  (utoi),  proceeds  the  soul  (4^xi})-  These 
ideas  are  vague,  obscure,  and  undefined,  and  emanate  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  an  original  and  primitive  system,  afford- 
iog  powerful  evidence,  that  the  human  soul,  in  its  attempts  to  soar 
to  a  higher  world,  and  purify  itself  by  a  contemplation  of  Deity, 
resembles  those  old  pictures  which  dipped  in  acids  regain  their 
freshness  and  their  original  colour.     Christianity  enlightens  our 
conceptions  of  God,  and  through  faith  renders  him  accessible 
to  all.     He  becomes  palpable  to  the  afifections.    The  law  of  his 
nature,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  is  revealed  in 
the  creation — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  operates 
upon  the  world  and  upon  human  nature.     God  beams  upon  our 
souls  and  stamps  his  own  image  upon  us,  as  an  artist  on  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.     If  God  had  not  given  us  a  threefold  capacity, 
and  endued  us  with  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  functions, 
united  in  one  whole  or  individual,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  comprehended  his  nature ;  one  being  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  another,  unless  they  both  possess  some  common 
property.    The  God  of  the  Christians  is  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  Being,  whose  essence  is  universal  love  and  benevolence. 
The  ancients  could  only  discern  this  principle  through  indistinct 
traditions ;  a  spiritual  and  occult  cause  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  its  operations;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy to  discover  and  comprehend  it.     Aristotle  goes  by  rule : 
his  metaphysics,  which  consisted  of  syllogisms,  start  from  too  low 
a  point  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  such  a  subject.    According  to  his 
theory,  man  is  the  productive  element  of  morals  and  science ;  he 
disengages  an  idea  from  his  mind,  and  gives  it  currency  by  the 
power  of  speech*     His  system  rests  upon  natural  and  human 
impulse.    Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  more  exalted  source^ 
and  teaches  us  that  reason  is  revealed  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  all  is  the  result  of  one  great  spiritual  Cause,  whose  diffusive 
and  infinite  power  presides  over  all.     God  is  the  soul  of  our  rea- 
son, the  light  of  our  intelligent  nature,  and  the  centre  of  our 
affections.    This  is  the  sublime  theory  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume.   Viewed  in  connexion  with  this  first,  sole,  and  independ-^ 
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eot  caiue,  let  the  world  and  aaimated  nature  be  studied  and 
analyzed  in  all  their  ramificatioas,  and  let  the  perfect  law  of  loie 
be  adored  in  all  its  inspiring  emanations.  Christian  melapbyucs 
enlighten  and  purify  the  understanding,  resembling  those  "tongues 
of  fire  "  which  rested  on  the  beads  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  primitive  Christians  testified  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  The  Bible  contained  in  their  esti- 
mation every  species  of  knowledge  which  could  be  useful  to 
mankind,  although  in  a  brief  and  concentrated  form.  They  pre- 
ferred gathering  the  ripe  fruits  of  this  soul-strengtbening  and 
life-giving  tree,  to  throwing  away  their  time  in  useless  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  of  theaoul,  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  die 
theory  of  morals.  In  constant  contact,  however,  with  the  P^ani, 
they  were  compelled  to  enter  the  arena  of  polemics,  and  to  uk 
the  same  weapons  as  their  antagonists.  Philosophy,  therefore, 
became  to  them  an  arsenal  from  which  they  drew  those  weapam 
that  could  be  rendered  serviceable  in  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  by  which  they  were  not  only  able  to  sustain  with  advantage 
the  assaults  of  the  ancient  logic,  but  to  become  in  their  turn  tLe 
assailants,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  stronghold.  This  di^ 
tinction  then  existed  between  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles,  aad 
that  of  the  Christian ;  the  one  was  the  constant  disputant  in 
religion,  whilst  the  other  acted  aa  its  guardian.  A  philosophicil 
school  was  placed  near  the  temples  of  the  Christians,  as  a  aen- 
tiuel  is  posted  at  the  gates  of  a  palace :  and  this  proves  thai 
Christianity  could  bear  the  closeat  investigation.  Aristotle,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  Sou  of 
Mary.  The  Scriptures  aSord  a  key  to  the  writings  of  Plato; 
the  convictions  of  faith  sustain  the  attacks  of  reason,  like  a  giaot 
wielding  with  one  hand  both  sword  aud  buckler. 

This  alliance,  however,  gave  birth  to  iuterminable  controveny. 
The  middle  ages  confounded  the  form  with  the  substance,  and  a 
curious  coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  Socrates  with  those  of  tbe 
Fathers,  caused  human  reason  to  be  considered  all  powerful,  and 
led  by  a  rapid  descent  to  the  doctrine  of  Eclecticism,  which  gleaned 
indiscriminately  from  the  words  of  man  and  those  of  God.    Wbal 
was  most  wanting  in  the  si 
was  universality  and  tbe  st 
quoting  the  opinions  of  his  f 
unassisted  powers  was  const 
collected  together  all  those  | 
man  had  retained,  but  to  fori 
to  have  recourse  to  dogmas 
opens  and  displays  before  i 
places  example  before  prec 
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to  find  true  philosophy  unassociated  with  Christianity;  or  at  least, 
let  us  acknowledge  its  sublime  principles,  as  the  germs  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  intellect,  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  in- 
dustry;  principles  which  the  Christian  Church  has  through  a  series 
of  ages  infused  into  the  whole  of  our  intellectual  nature.     What 
chefs'fTauvre  of  art  has  Christianity  given  birth  to !  What  deep 
and  powerful  feelings  has  it  raised  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist! 
Michael  Angelo  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  the  immensity  of  Deity, 
when  his  mighty  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  St.  Peter's — Raphael  has  shed  rays  of  divine  lustre  on  the 
beads  of  his  Madonnas.     Correggio  has  thrown  into  his  canvas 
a  flood  of  celestial  light  and  beauty  in  the  heads  of  his  angels, 
and  the  countenances  of  his  Virgins,  Those  sublime  and  majestic 
strains  which  were  poured  forth  by  Handel,  Pergolesi,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Cherubini,  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  inspiring 
cause.     Had  not  their  souls  been  filled  with  divine   ideas  and 
Christian  sentiments,  their  music  would  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
capable  of  elevating  the  heart,  and  conveying  to  the  soul  those 
secret  raptures  which  raise  it  to  the  contemplation  of  its  God. 
Sacred  music  is  both  edifying  and  consolatory.      It  withdraws 
the  thoughts  from  this  world  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  trans- 
ports us  to  a  higher  sphere.     It  produces  a  holy  abstraction  from 
earthly  things,  and  raises  our  ideas  to  a  celestial  abode.     It  is  to 
the  same  high  and  exalted  feelings  which  have  been  engendered 
by  Christianity  that  we  owe  those  beautiful  and  splendid  edifices, 
the  (Cathedrals  of  £urope,  which  are  suspended  over  our  cities, 
and  are  the  visible  types  of  our  religion,  resembling  it  at  once  by 
their  vastness  and  simplicity  of  design ;  and  their  minuteness  and 
complexity  of  detail.     How  grand  are  the  effects  of  that  brilliant 
variety  of  colours  displayed  in  their  casements ;  through  whose 
variegated  panes  the  radiance  of  the  sun  produces  a  bright  as- 
semblage of  rubies,  emeralds,  and  starry  wheels,  which  appear 
to  revolve  like  those  of  the  car  of  Elijah.     In  these  majestic  tem- 
ples of  the  14th  century,  the  mind  of  man  finds  space  to  dilate 
Itself;    and  in  contemplating  the  lofty  nave,  his  thoughts  soar 
upwards  and  ascend  to  Heaven.     Where  are  there  to  be  found 
structures  of  similar  character,  and  so  fitted  for  duration,  among 
the  master-pieces  of  antiquity  ?     These  churches  with  their  low 
pillars,  secluded  aisles,  and  dark  masses  of  stone,  have  an  air  of 
mystery,  grandeur  and  solemnity,  which  is  vainly  sought  for  in 
the  finest  edifices  of  more  modern  eras. 

Those  men  of  the  olden  time  arranged  the  stone,  handled  the 
pencil  and  the  pen  with  the  fervour  of  religious  feeling;  their  devo- 
tion aided  their  work;  their  verses  dropt  piously  and  simply  from 
their  lips,  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary.     Christianity  pervaded  the 
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air  in  those  days,  and  was  inhaled  with  the  breath  of  life.^  One 
spedes  of  production  was  wanting,  even  during  the  most  relr- 
gious  eras,  and  that  is,  a  history  of  the  advancement  of  Christian 
koowledge,  in  a  style  as  exalted  as  its  subject.  The  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages  existed  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin  authors. 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  especially  Livy,  were  the  guides  they  imi» 
tated.  Bossuet  produced  a  voluminous  work  upon  the  sacred 
butory  of  antiquity,  but  he  touched  upon  that  of  modern  times  in 
a  very  superficial  manner.  The  advent  of  Christ  was  not  only  an 
act  of  the  divine  nature,  it  was  also  a  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  human  events.  If  we  take  the  world  as  it  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  we  find  traditionary  facts,  distorted 
by  error  and  corruption.  If  we  contemplate  the  forests  and 
steppes  of  the  north,  menacing  the  incursion  of  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  barbarians,  and  the  brutal  and  selfish  ignorance  of  the 
multitude,  brought  into  contact  with  the  misguided  errors  of 
Rome — ^what  would  have  been  the  result?  An  endless  perpetuity 
and  increase  of  ignorance  and  blindness,  terminating  in  utter 
darkness. 

It  was  necessary  then  to  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world, 
that  the  Roman  empire  should  be  the  depository  of  a  germ  of 
life  and  light,  in  order  that  in  the  great  amalgamation  of  nations 
which  afterwards  ensued,  barbarism  should  become  softened 
down  by  civilization,  and  ignorance  yield  to  truth.  The  Roman 
empire  was  on  the  wane,  and  with  it  the  influence  which  it  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  At  this  juncture  Chris- 
tiaoity  stepped  in,  and  preserved  society  from  falling  into  a  state 
of  utter  dissolution.  If  we  interrogate  the  past,  before  we  anti- 
cipate the  events  of  the  future,  and  refer  to  former  facts,  coupling 
each  occurrence  with  those  which  preceded  and  succeeded  it,  we 
shall  have  a  key  to  this  wonderful  dispensation. 

From  the  era  of  Calvary,  mankind  classed  themselves  under 
two  denominations,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  The  one,  invested 
with  the  law  of  love,  and  the  means  of  religious .  improvement, 
marched  with  firm  and  confident  step  towards  his  high  destiny ; 
tbe  other,  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  bloody  stain,  roamsj 
like  a  second  Cain,  over  the  world,  a  mere  animated  corpse,  pos- 
sessing neither  motion,  impulse  nor  spirit,  to  pursue  the  path  of 
knowledge;  floating  about  as  chance  may  lead,  to  vegetate  like 

*Tbe  predominant  expression  ▼! St ble  on  all  the  productions  of  Paganism,  is  that 
^  pbtiical  qualities,  as  more  adapted  to  a  socielj  based  upon  animal  powers.  Thus 
tbe  sdmirable  Venui  represented  sensual  love,  corporeal  beauty,  and  fertility  of  nature. 
Tbe  ApoUc  and  Bacekut  were  likewise  t^pes  of  bodily  endowments.  Diana  with  the 
^••a,  and  tbe  Gladiator,  were  symbols  of  activity,  Jupiter  and  Hereulet,  models  of 
pbjMal  power.  Modern  art,  on  the  contrary,  has  comprehended,  felt,  and  expressed 
Um  nut  tatclkctnal  aad  tpiritaal  deneiitt  of  bmiiaa  natore. 
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seed  borne  upon  the  wind.  To  the  Christian  was  promised  a  pro- 
gressive advance  towards  a  futurity  of  everlasting  happiness ;  he 
was  exhorted  to  rely  upon  God's  mercy  and  providence,  and  was 
guarded  by  that  sustaining  arm,  to  seek  for  brethren  beyond  the 
polar  seas^  and  within  the  torrid  zone;  and  to  bear  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth's  surface,  the  blessed  doctrines  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  person.  The  fetters  drop  from  the  hands  of  the 
slave !  No  longer  shall  he  be  the  property  of  his  fellow  man  :  be 
is  the  child  of  God !  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Jew, 
and  its  accomplishment  in  this  world,  is  universally  known.  Both 
Jew  and  Christian  afford  equal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  one  by  the  duration  of  his  punishment,  the  other  by 
a  merciful  system  of  pardon  and  deliverance. 

Since  that  period,  empires  have  been  overthrown:  nation  has 
risen  up  against  nation,  and  creeds  have  been  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Two  alone  remain  as  they  originally  were,  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew.  Pagan  Rome  was  never  reformed  by 
Christianity.  One  system  can  never  be  superseded  by  another 
without  being  entirely  demolished ;  to  do  this  was  the  mission  of 
the  barbarians:  all  Europe  was  in  conflagration;  it  seemed  as 
though  Etna  had  opened  her  crater,  to  pour  forth  men.  A  torrent 
of  barbarians  overflow  the  country,  and  commit  unheard-of  m* 
vages — the  Roman  world  falls  prostrate,  and  soon  becomes  a  heap 
of  ruins,  but  over  these  ruins  is  erected  a  Cross !  Behold  the  mi- 
racle produced  by  Christianity;  the  world  would  have  ended,  had 
not  her  principles  been  those  of  life.  Had  the  barbarians  remained 
unambitious  in  their  native  forests,  Rome,  dissolute  and  volup- 
tuous, had  slept  the  sleep  of  death  and  of  annihilation.  One  error 
would  have  given  place  to  another,  nor  could  there  have  arisen 
knowledge,  virtue,  wisdom  or  social  improvement.  We  shall 
trace  no  further  the  effects  of  Christianity  upon  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  middle  ages.  This  important  subject  would  re- 
quire a  separate  article.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  established 
the  fact,  that  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  Christianity, 
that  the  civilized  world  was  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  we 
repeat,  that  the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  sunk  in 
one  common  abyss  of  destruction  had  not  its  natural  energies 
been  aided  by  Christian  principles.  In  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, by  their  aid,  a  prodigious  advance  was  made  by  the  barba- 
rians in  civilization.  Christianity  was  the  originator  and  guide  in 
eviery  step  that  was  taken.^  Christianity,  when  properly  appre- 
hended, embraces  the  whole  of  man ;  it  penetrates  the  very  depths 

*  The  philoiophers  of  the  Uat  century,  with  Voltaire  at  tbetr  head,  took  a  faocj  to 
constitute  themselves  tlie  panegyrisu  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate  reatorer  of 
an  eironeoof,  worn-out  creed,  which  had  been  profed  bj  expcricaot  to  be  datitate  of 
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of  our  souls,  aod  imbues  tbe  nature  of  our  being.  By  means  of 
the  productions  of  industry^  it  finds  access  to  the  outward  senses; 
through  the  medium  of  tbe  sciences,  it  addresses  man's  intellectual 
faculties;  and  by  means  of  the  fine  arts^  it  speaks  to  bis  feel- 
ings; and  eventually  engenders  the  faith  which  is  the  result  of 
conviction.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  love !  Christianity 
blends  mankind  together,  and  unites  all  human  beings  with  their 
God.  Truth  reaches  all  understandings.  Charity  all  hearts.  Pow- 
erful union,  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost !  Noble  alliance, 
whose  members  unite  themselves  in  one  great  body !  This  unani- 
mity increases  from  age  to  age,  and  will  be  the  great  law  of 
future  times,  when  Christianity  shall  have  performed  its  ultimate 
work. 

The  middle  ages  were  only  outwardly  religious.  The  age  of 
Louis  XIV »,  who  considered  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  the 
readiest  way  to  ensure  his  own  salvation,  *  if  it  believed  at  all, 
denied  its  creed  by  its  actions.  The  present  era  has  too  much 
of  speculation  and  theory.  Liberty  of  opinion,  equal  participa- 
tion in  divine  things,  and  universal  charity,  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  New  Testament.  Extend  thyself,  O  Christian 
World !  let  thy  benign  influence  spread  over  the  sea  and  land, 
uniting  all  mankind  in  one  bond  of   love,  to  the  Lord  Jesus 

thoK  vital  principles  neceuarj^  for  the  improTeroent  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
These  insensate  plaudits  of  tbe  philosophers  are  so  many  outrages  upon  the  social 
Older  and  improvement  of  the  homan  race.  In  rejecting  Christianity,  which  ts  pro* 
dodiveof  evenr  iocial  good,  Julian,  whose  education  had  been  in  the  school  of  ad« 
venity,  (not  always  s^cient  to  form  the  minds  of  princes),  mistook  entirely  the 
&<xeiittjes  of  his  own  era,  and  the  interest  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

*  Caa  we  call  that  an  age  of  faith  in  the  precepts  of  Christ,  oan  we  entertain  the 
Uoteit  idea  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  when  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  caU 
coUtion  of  the  number  of  Christians  immolated  by  tbe  intendants,  governors,  and 
other  executioners  of  the  "Edict  of  Revoeatum,  in  the  Cevennes,  on  the  gibbets  erected 
by  order  of  the  Abb6  do  Cayla,  and  of  those  wltoae  limbs  were  broken  in  the  Ceps, 
(a  Dcv  iostrnmcnt  of  torture,  invented  by*Uiat  chief  of  the  missionaries  in  Langnedoc, 
>t  bis  chateau  of  Mont  Vert). 

In  labmitting  himself  to  the  double  tutelage  of  the  Jesuit  Letellier,  and  of 
Hidame  de  Maintenon,  Lods  XIV.  was  persuaded  to  sign  that  edict  of  Revocation, 
f^uaing  France  bv  tbe  emigration  of  40,U(X)  manii£ictnrers  and  workmen,  who  carried 
into  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  their  capital  and  their  iodust^.  (Hence 
the  origiu  of  the  silk  trade  in  Spital fields.)  The  exasperation  of  Louis  against 
tbe  Proteitants  was  as  cmel  and  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust  The  persecution  of  the 
JtoicDuls  would  onl^  have  been  ridiculous,  had  it  not  been  accompaoied  by  8,000 
lettresKie>cachet«  His  having  twice  ravaged  the  Palatinate  by  fire  \  bis  persecution 
of  Pension ;  the  gallantries  and  ruinous  follies  of  Versailles,  where  the  "  Grand  Mo- 
nvqoe''  figured  as  Roger  and  tbe  Sun  at  the  same  time ;  that  singular  succession  of 
(wcubiDes  at  court  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Uie  Queen,  one  of  wSom,  Mademoiselle 
de  Foatanges,  squandered  upon  her  toilet  100,000  crowns  per  month,  sufficiently 
pTOfe  our  assertions  (respecting  "le  grand  Sidcle.")  See  Letters  of  Madame  deSe* 
^Sn^i  lGr4»  of  September  or  Deceml^r,  on  tbe  sobjtct  of  the  hangings  in  Brittany,  of 
vbicb  the  speak*  with  a  degree  of  levity  wUch  shows  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  niher, 
ve  ifaould  lay,  that  of  Uie  coort* 
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Christ ;  thus  shall  the  entire  universe  become  one  great  familj, 
'^  in  one  fold,  and  under  one  Shepherd/'  holding  all  things  in 
common,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  The  expand- 
ing charity  of  Christ  can  alone  work  out  this  prodigy,  since  it  is 
he  alone  who  has  said.  Ye  are  brethren. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  article  without  offering  to  Dr.  Russell, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  our  tribute  of  admiration,  and^  which  will  assuredly  be 
felt  by  every  one  of  his  readers  capable  of  appreciating  him,  at 
the  vast  erudition  displayed  in  his  work,  as  well  as  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  researches,  and  the  force  and  clearness  of  his 
reasonings. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  that  he  had  found 
in  preceding  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology  which  form  their  ground-work,  rude  and 
misshapen  materials,  with  which  he  had  succeeded  in  building  op 
a  solid  and  regular  edifice,  capable  of  being  adapted  to  every  sub- 
sequent expansion  which  new  wants  might  create,  or  a  new  state 
of  things  might  render  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  precisely  of 
this  sort  of  expansion  of  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Russell,  now  be- 
fore us,  affords  a  beautiful  specimen.  In  this  indeed  consists  its 
chief  value.  The  mode  in  which  be  has  treated  the  subject 
changes  the  face  of  those  sciences  which  are  connected  w*ith  the 
exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  traditions;  and  this 
it  does,  not  by  shaking  their  foundation  or  perverting  their  object, 
but  by  throwing  upon  them  that  light  which  the  author  has 
derived  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East,  and  his  acquaintance  with  those  languages  akin 
to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
nations  brought  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  aided  by  judicious 
and  philosophical  criticism,  full  of  those  ingenious  combinations 
which  give  so  much  value  to  isolated  facts,  such  as  would  be 
otherwise  barren  and  devoid  of  interest. 

The  views  entertained  by  this  learned  writer  respecting  the 
manners,  customs,  arts,  knowledge,  industry,  trade,  monuments, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  various  phases  of  their 
destiny,  as  well  as  their  relations  with  other  ancient  countries,  are 
explained  with  clearness  and  order  in  a  series  of  chapters,  which 
together  form  a  valuable  body  of  scriptural  archaeology. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  much  the  sagacity  of  his  con- 
jectures, or  the  originality  of  his  views,  or  the  felicity  with  which 
Dr.  Russell  explains  and  interprets  a  variety  of  points  which 
have  been  hitherto  buried  in  obscurity,  or  have  been  neglected  as 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  by  the  al- 
most innumerable  host  of  commentators  who  have  preceded  him. 
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The  time,  labour,  patiencei  perseverance,  learuiug,  and  pene- 
tration which  such  a  work  requires,  are  almost  incalculable.  The 
examination  of  texts,  the  references  to  ancient  works,  the  collation 
of  manuscripts;  the  critical  study  of  both  Testaments  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  the  comparative  ages  and  values  of  different 
editions,  their  relations  to  each,  the  authority  and  fidelity  of  the 
versions  of  different  times  and  in  different  languages,  the  inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  certain  parts  of  the  canonical  books,  the 
moral  and  literary  appreciation  of  all  the  monuments  and  docu- 
meots  which  are  capable  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  past  or 
present  state  of  the  sacred  and  profane  texts,  or  upon  the  nature 
and  origin  of  those  changes  which  time  or  other  causes  may  have 
introduced  into  them ; — all  these  various  forms  of  investigation 
and  labour  must  certainly  have  occupied  a  very  large  share  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  author,  during  a  long  series  of 
years. 

Yet  the  perusal  of  the  work  occasions  us  to  regret  that  the 
learned  author  has  not  given  us  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
religious  systems  of  India ;  that  he  has  not,  for  instance,  entered 
more  largely  into  the  schism  of  Buddha^  and  its  effects  upon  the 
state  of  Uiat  part  of  the  world.  Originating  in  India,  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  which  rallies  to  its  tenets  about  three  hundred  millions 
of  sectarians,  spread.itself  to  the^North  and  to  the  East  among  the 
Tartar  and  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  the  barbarians  of  the 
Chinese  world,  as  the  Huns  and  Vandals  were  the  barbarians  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Lamaism  established  in  Thibet. 
In  a  country  of  castes  and  exclusion,  this  religion  has  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  castes.  It  proclaimed  that  all  were  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  Deity.  Persecuted  by  the  Brahmins, 
Bnddhism  has  enjoyed  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  having  set  the  seal 
of  its  blood  to  the  benevolence  of  its  creed.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Christian  virtue  which  it  has  not  preached.  It  enforces  not  only 
hamility  and  charity,  but  likewise  the  subjugation  of  the  sensual 
desires.  Its  morality  embraces  lofty  and  extended  views,  in 
which  one  may  recognize  an  almost  evangelical  purity  and  excel* 
lence.  The  love  which  overflows  and  extends  itself  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  humanity — even  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
breadies  the  sweet  savour  of  a  tender  pity,  pervades  this  religion 
in  a  remarkable  manner,*  It  was  favourably  received,  and  in- 
deed, eagerly  embraced  in  China,  where,  perhaps,  it  was  neces- 
lary  in  order  to  withstand  the  natural  inclinations  of  a  people 
enslaved  by  their  appetites  and  their  material  interests. 

*  DenM  light  the  lamps  far  ftar  of  the  butterfliet,  is  a  sentiment  replete  with  feeling, 
and  which  at  once  gpes  to  the  heart. — See  the  book  on  Rewardt  and  Punuhmeats,  trans- 
)atea  by  IL  BeonisaU    Paris.    Firnin  Didot. 
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Buddhism  might  almost  be  designated  the  Christianity  of  the 
East;  imperfect  and  incomplete,  no  doubt,  but  still  wonderful 
and  admirable^  as  far  as  it  went*  This  is  so  true»  that  in  no 
heathen  countries  has  Christianity  been  planted  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  in  those  where  Buddhism  had  previously  prevailed. 
Buddhism  seems  to  have  moistened  and  softened  the  soil,  and 
disposed  it  to  be  fruitful,  whereas  Brahminism  and  Islamism 
scorched  and  dried  it  up. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  general 
character  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  East  invents  and  pre- 
serves, the  West  applies  and  improves.  Languages,  religion, 
sciences,  arts,  games,  have  all  originated  in  the  East  ;^  but  there 
are  none  that  we  have  not  adopted  and  improved  upon.  To  en- 
large and  perfect  seems  to  be  the  genius  of  the  West.  The  East 
may  be  likened  to  a  vast  pacific  ocean,  and  the  West  to  a  river 
which  flows  from  and  is  maintained  by  it,  but  which  widens  and 
deepens  as  it  proceeds;  and  notwithstanding  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  occasional  checks,  its  fertilising  waters  roll  onwards, 
diffusing  plenty  in  their  course  over  the  face  of  remotest  regions. 

We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Russell  had  favoured  us  with  a 
map  of  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Such  a  map,  embodying 
all  that  is  ascertained  by  the  investigations  of  recent  travellers, 
and  illustrated  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  text,  would  have 
given  additional  value  to  the  work.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  points,  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Russell  contain  a  complete 
treasury  of  facts,  traditions,  materials,  and  discussions,  which  are 
compactly  and  ably  embodied  by  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
author,  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  of  being  in  the  hands,  not  only 
of  churchmen  and  theologians,  but  of  all  who  are  desirous  that 
their  views  and  convictions  upon  this  very  important  subject 
should  be  grounded  upon  a  conscientious  and  deep  inquiry  into  it 

*  The  manulactarB  of  silk  and  poreelain,  tlie  wt  of  dying,  the  ooropotitioa  of  ink, 
the  engraving  on  metals,  on  wood  and  stone,  the  inventions  of  the  compass,  priDtiqg, 
clocks,  signs,  paper-money,  gunpowder,  playing  cards,  and  chess,  are  all  derived  from 
the  Kast. 
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Art.  VI. — M.  Cousin*s  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Holland,  translated  by  Mr.  Homer,     1838. 

The  few  pages,  which  we  now  submit  to  our  readers,  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  sequel  or  postscript  to  former  observations, 
spread  through  several  numbers  of  the  British  Critic  ;  and,  as 
there  are  cogent  reasons  why  we  should  abstain  from  offering 
opinions  which  are  liable  to  controversy,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  some  brief  and  simple  statements,  which  recent  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  require  at  our  hands. 

We  have  heard,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  that  there  is  an 
immediate  intention  to  establish,  under  very  high  auspices  in  the 
Church,  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools  between  the  Proprietary 
Schools  in  connection  with  King's  College,  and  Parochial  Schools 
in  connection  with  the  National  Society.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
the  interval  which  must  occur  between  the  writing  and  the  publi- 
cation of  these  sentences,  some  Prospectus  will  be  put  forth,  or 
some  active  step  will  be  taken.  But  it  is  also  probable,  that,  even 
if  we  waited,  we  should  have  no  time  left  for  any  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  specific  plan ;  and  it  may  be  better  on  other 
accounts^  that,  before  and  without  any  positive  acquaintance  with 
it,  we  should  give  at  once  our  own  independent  views  upon  the 
suUect. 

1  et  we  need  not  say  "  should  give.**  We  have  already  given 
them,  again  and  again.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  we  take  in  any  such  scheme  a  strong  and  almost  pa- 
rental solicitude ;  since  for  four  years,  at  the  very  least,  it  has 
been  near  our  hearts  and  upon  our  minds.  A  few  extracts 
from  our  former  disquisitions  will  place  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt. 

In  an  article,  written  in  the  year  1834,  and  published  on  the 
first  of  January,  1835,  upon  "  The  Progress  of  Popular  Education 
in  France  and  England"  we  had  been  speaking  both  of  the  in- 
struction afforded  to  the  poor,  and  also  of  the  foundations  which 
had  been  laid  for  the  solid  and  ornamental  education  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  improvements  which  were  taking  place,  with 
a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  in  our  public  schools  and  universities ; 
and  we  then  added — 

*'  There  is,  however,  another  class,  of  which  the  position  is  not  so 
faronrBble.  We  mean  the  class  which  is  situated  between  the  higher 
and  middle  ranks,  on  the  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  persons  who, 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  and  pam- 
cbial  schools — the  class,  for  instance,  composed  of  petty  dealers  and 
shopkeepen  in  towns,  and  small  farmers  in  the  country.    We  really 
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think  that,  at  the  present  actual  state  of  progress,  this  class  will  soon  be 
less  provided  with  the  means  of  valuable  education,  than  the  classes 
which  are  below  them.  They  are  above  the  sphere  in  which  mere 
chanty  revolves ;  and  yet  their  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  London  University,  King's  College,  and  the 
schools  in  connection  with  those  institutions ;  while  the  private  semina- 
ries^ to  which  their  children  can  be  sent,  have  oftentimes  no  other  re- 
commendation than  a  correspondence  with  the  limits  of  their  income. 
If,  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, natural  philosophy,  mathematics  and  music — to  say  nothing  of 
'  logical  exercises,'  '  the  arts  of  painting  and  design,'  and  other  pro- 
posed additions — are  to  constitute  the  minimum  of  instruction  in  a  good 
Dational  school,  the  child,  whether  male  or  female,  will  there  very  soon 
receive  a  better  education,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  the  child 
of  parents  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  social  scale.  Even  now,  if 
examined  as  to  religious  knowledge,  as  before  the  ceremony  of  confir- 
mation, the  former  has  for  the  most  part  a  manifest  superiority  over  the 
latter. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  gap.  Here  there  may  be  a  derangement  of  the 
social  system.  Here  is  a  field  of  benevolent  exertion,  wide,  and  almost 
unoccupied.  Here  the  clergy,  and  the  other  influential  members  of  the 
Church,  may  originate  a  design  of  vast  utility,  and  take  the  initiative 
part.  Here  Lord  Brougham  cannot  step  forward,  like  Coriolanas,  and 
say  "  Alone  I  did  it ;"  nor  cau  the  Dissenters  assert  that  they  were 
foremost  in  the  field,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Dissenters,  particularly  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  lies  in  the  very 
class  which  we  have  pointed  out.  All,  perhaps,  that  is  necessary,  will  he 
to  give  an  impetus,  and  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  The  parties  most 
concerned  will  then  bestir  themselves  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  not 
required  to  do  all  for  them,  but  rather  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing and  benefiting  themselves ;  of  combining  and  co-operating  to  exalt 
the  character  of  the  education  communicated  to  their  children;  and 
establishing,  perhaps,  other  proprietary  schools,  cheaper,  more  com- 
mercial, and  more  practical,  than  those  which  are  already  at  work.  We 
shall  not  now  venture  to  propose  any  specific  plan  ;  but  in  treating  of 
the  social  improvements,  to  which  Christians  should  address  themselves, 
we  may  seize  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject." — BritM 
Critic,  No.  XXXIll.  pp.  70,  71. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1B36,  we  returned  to  the  charge.  lo 
an  article  headed,  "  How  is  the  Church  to  be  saved?"  and  con- 
taining, if  we  may  venture  on  the  prophecy,  some  other  sugges- 
tions which  will  yet  bear  fruit,  our  language  was,  after  a  notice 
of  parochial  and  elementary  education, — 

''But  this  is  not  all.  Education  upon  Church  principles  must  at 
least  be  universal  among  Churchmen.  We  need  scarcely  allege,  that 
the  education  of  the  Clergy  themselves  must  be  lifted  up  to  the  highest 
attainable  pitch  of  solidity,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  spirituality. 
We  would  speak  of  all  classes  and  all  ranks.    Assuredly,  so  long  as  the 
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Cbnicb  itedf  is  dominaDt,  an  education,  not  dissevered  from  the  Churchy 
most  be  dominant  in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  and  be  so 
framed  as  to  have  a  real  and  lasting  dominion.  Assuredly,  it  is  a  sacred 
obligation,  interwoven  with  the  very  being  of  true  Churchmen,  that  their 
fODs  and  daughters  should  be  educated,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
ft  reverential  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  in  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  its  tenets  and  ordinances.  Assuredly,  too,  something  mitst  be  done 
with  respect  to  persons  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  allude 
to  the  children  of  the  humble  tradesman,  to  the  lower  division  of  the 
middle  order.  Seminaries  must  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  in  the  interval,  still  gaping  and  yawning  wide,  between  paro- 
chial and  proprietaiy  schools,  between  merely  charitable  foundations  and 
soch  institutions  as  King's  College.  Otherwise,  this  class  of  the  people, 
perhaps  the  most  numerous,  and  certainly  not  the  least  active,  will  be 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  either  left  to  education 
in  Dissent,  or  abandoned  to  a  method  of  instruction,  for  the  most  part, 
ijaite  impotent  and  quite  miserable."— /6t</.  No.  XXXVII.  p.  38. 

In  the  April  of  the  same  year,  we  struck  the  same  chord  again. 
Then,  in  the  very  next  number  of  this  Review,  we  took  a  general 
but  rapid  survey  of  the  ''  Prospects  of  National  Education;^'  and 
ve  declared ; — 

"When  we  would  strike  the  general  balance,  there  is  a  vast  prepon- 
dcruice  on  the  side  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Let  us  suppose  the  upper 
cissses  safe;  let  us  suppose  them  placed  above  the  influence  of  that  in- 
tellectual and  moral  contagion,  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere  of  igno- 
rance or  false  knowledge  3  let  us  suppose — and  the  supposition  is  even 
DOW  a  violent  one — that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  mental  and 
tpiritoal  wants  of  the  humblest  ranks  among  us  : — still  there  remains  the 
mighty  chasm  between — no,  not  chasm*— but  the  mighty  space  filled  up 
by  ft  teeming  population  of  busy  myriads.  With  these  myriads,  and  far 
tbese  myriads^  something  must  be  done." — Ibid.  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  475. 

At  pages  476,  4779  we  entered  more  into  particulars,  and  then 
lobjoined : — 

"  But  already,  months  and  even  years  ago,  on  more  than  one  or  two 
oecssions,  we  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  strenuous 
efforts,  as  Christians  and  as  Churchmen,  for  the  education  and  subse- 
Swnt  instruction  of  the  less  opulent  divbion  of  the  middle  ranks.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  repeating  our  own  opinions,  tuque  ad  nauseam,  wc 
Rjoice  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Short,  fully  concurring 
io  (be  general  tenor  of  the  extract  which  we  subjoin,  though  not,  per- 
baps,  in  every  single  observation." — Ibid,  No.  XXjCVIII.  p.  477. 

The  present  rector  of  Bloomsbury  proposed,  ''  that  a  class  of 
schools  should  be  established  in  London,  and  other  large  towns, 
for  the  middle  orders,  such  as  the  superior  mechanic  and  the 
iittle  tradesman,  which  should  be  carried  on  upon  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  but  in  which  much  higher  branches  of  educa- 
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tion  might  be  introdaced."  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  said 
Dr.  Short,  "  that  a  large  number  of  scholars  might  be  procured 
at  such  a  school^  who  would  willingly  pay  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  week.**  Our  own  sentiments  were  thus  summed  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

''  With  all  respect,  then,  be  it  said,  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  more  especially  the  more  exalted  and  infloential  mem> 
hers,  must  now,  having  nrst  scanned  the  actual  position  of  the  eiD|ttie, 
adapt  themselves  and  their  efforts  to  the  new  circumstances  which  have 
arisen  ;  they  must  enter  upon  a  bolder  and  more  vigorous  policy  than 
they  have  hitherto  pursued  ;  they  must  act  upon  a  larger  aod  broader 
scale  of  operations  ;  they  must  assume,  we  are  unwilling  to  say  a  more 
aggressive,  but  a  more  active,  and  energetic,  and  conspicuous  part  It 
is  strange  that  we  must  tell  Christians  not  to  be  too  tranquil  and  too 
nnostentations,  as  if  troublesomeness  and  ostentation  could  ever  become 
virtues  :  but,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  they  must  <*  let  their  light  ikmc;' 
or  it  may  be  extinguished*  We  are  far  from  meaning  that  tbey  should 
signalize  themselves  amidst  the  violence  of  controversy,  and  Uie  strife 
of  factions  $  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be  foremost  in  all  sacred  eater- 
prizes  ;  and  what  they  do  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  instmction,  of  reli- 
gions and  useful  education,  of  moral  knowledge  and  enlightenmeot,  of 
general  amelioration  and  philanthropy,  they  must  have  the  credit  of 
doing.  From  principle,  rather  than  from  indolence,  they  have  heen 
fond  of  remaining  in  the  back  ground.  The  times  demand  that  they 
should  step  into  the  front.  They  must  be  prominent.  They  must  take 
the  lead.  Otherwise,  amidst  the  countless  projects  of  the  day,  and  the 
restless  officiousness  of  busy  men,  their  merits  may  be  unregarded,  their 
influence  may  die  away,  their  very  existence  may  be  left  out  of  the  ao 
count.  They  must  b^tir  themselves  $  proceeding,  however,  by  ma- 
tured and  weU-digested  schemes ;  not  by  rash  measures,  which  may 
help  to  dismember  instead  of  strengthening  the  Church,  and  where  the 
remedy  would  be  almost  as  grievous  as  the  distemper.  They  must  bestir 
themselves  chiefly  in  two  ways, — 

"  1st.  By  providing  a  directly  religious  instruction  for  the  entire  people, 
through  the  regular  ministration  of  the  Clergy  in  the  parish  or  district, 
and  in  the  consecrated  place  of  worship,  with  an  instrumentality  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  of  the  land. 

"  2ndly.  By  labouring  that  there  may  be  a  good  solid  education, 
founded  upon  religion,  and  not  disconnected  firom  the  Church,  for  all 
who  need  it  ^  but  especially  for  the  less  wealthy  members  of  the  middle 
order,  both  male  and  female  t^^^thos  helping  to  do  for  la  petite  hour' 
geoisie  what  has  already  been  done  for  themselves  by  la  hourgeeiiie  sn^' 
rieure. 

'' These  plans,  separately  so  essential,  have  yet  an  intimate  afliiuty : 
they  will  produce  a  tenfold  benefit,  if  undertaken  in  conjunction  \  and, 
in  fact,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  due  results  will  be  attained,  if  there 
be  only  one  without  the  other." — Ibid,  p.  48K 

And  so  we  went  on^  almost  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in 
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a  number  of  passages,  which  may  be  easily  adduced,  if  ever  their 
evidence  should  be  demanded. 

But  enough  of  quotation  from  ourselves.  It  would  not  be 
fair,  in  any  way,  to  inflict  more  of  the  same  matter  again  upon 
the  same  readers.  We  would  only  refer  them  to  an  article  on 
'^  Social  Imprwement  in  connection  with  the  Church"  and  also  to 
another,  in  No.  XLIV.,  headed,  *'  Sermon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich — Education  and  Oofvemment"  for  remarks  on  some 
incidental  points  connected  with  the  main  question  before  us,  and 
tending  to  prove  that  we  do  not  here  introduce  any  new  matter, 
but  simply  bring  forward  our  previous  statements  as  witnesses  of 
feelings  and  opinions  long  ago  entertained. 

True  it  is,  that  we  may  not  have  any  article  to  show,  expressly 
devoted  to  this  subject  and  no  other.  No ;  but  why  i  Simply 
because  there  was  nothing  in  exbtence,  as  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover, no  English  work  except  Dr.  Short's  brief  pamphlet,  and 
no  English  institution  whatever,  on  which  a  direct  article  could 
be  founded.  We  were  always  obliged  to  bring  the  matter  into 
notice  almost  by  violence ;  for  the  difficulty  was,  and  the  difficulty 
is  still,  that  we  could  not  iind  any  peg  on  which  to  hang  our  ob- 
servations. 

These  details  may  seem  unnecessary ;  but  we  deem  it  right  to 
go  into  thera^  not  out  of  disrespect  or  dislike  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
niembers  of  our  own  communion.  The  question  of  education 
is  called,  and  not  without  reason,  '*  the  question  of  questions  :** 
the  press  swarms  with  educational  projects,  and  many  of  these 
are  mixed  up  with  principles,  which  it  is  impossible  for  Church- 
men consistently  and  conscientiously  to  recognize.  The  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  are  run^ 
ning  a  race  of  not  altogether  ignoble  or  unprofitable  competi- 
tion. But  then  it  becomes  well  to  recur  to  the  simple  evidence 
of  dates ;  because  much  must  depend  upon  priority  in  point  of 
tine.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  for  instance,  whether  the  plan 
of  middle  schools  occupied  the  attention  of  Churchmen,  so  much 
earlier,  or  so  much  later ;  whether  it  was  actually  promulgated  by 
them  more  than  three  years  ago,  or  only  in  the  present  season ;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1835,  or  only  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1838.  For,  in  the  first  publication  of  the  (Central  Society  of 
Education,  there  is  a  note  at  page  59,  in  which  it  is  stated,  '*  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  publish  evidence  at  some  future  time  which 
will  show  that  the  schools  for  the  trading  and  mercantile  classes 
are  very  frequently  mere  Ergastula,  to  which  boys  are  sent  out 
of  the  way  to  be  boarded  and  birched  at  90L  a  year.''  *<  We 
live  at  a  time  when  the  political  importance  of  the  humbler  ranks 
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of  the  middle  classes  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  wben  the  sttccess 
of  our  national  industry  is  as  rapidly  augmenting  their  wealth  and 
their  luxuries;  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  very  class  is  allow- 
ed to  waste  the  only  leisure  period  of  a  life  of  business  in  the 
worst  establishments,  professing  to  be  establishments  for  educa- 
tion  at  ally  which  are  to  be  found  in  Europe."  It  is  said,  like- 
wise, in  a  paper  on  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia,  ''  at  that 
period  (up  to  the  year  1770,)  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
poorer  classes  were  in  a  very  low  condition,  which  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  immense  distance  between  elementary  and 
grammar  schools  was  not  then  filled  up  by  any  of  those  middle 
schools,  which  at  present  afford  the  appropriate  degree  of  instruc- 
tion to  such  a  large  class  of  society."  Such  things  happened, 
we  are  told,  when  "  the  whole  system  of  education  in  Prussia 
was  in  no  way  superior  to  that  adopted  in  England,  nor  was  it 
materially  of  another  character." 

Now,  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  theChurch-scfaeme  only  ap- 
peared after  the  date  of  that  publication,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  the  old  and  impudent  cry  would  be  repeated,  that  English 
Churchmen  were  quite  incompetent  to  frame  for  themselves 
any  original  conceptions ;  that  they  could  only  copy  the  ideas  of 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  thinkers;  that  they  were  still 
going  upon  the  old  tack,  of  first  resisting  plans,  and  then  imi- 
tating or  borrowing  them  when  they  could  no  longer  be  resisted; 
and  that  this  scheme  of  middle  schools  no  more  appertained  to 
any  Churchman  alive  than  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 

But  if  we  can  show  beyond  possibility  of  denial  or  misconcep- 
tion, that  this  plan  was  propounded  by  Churchmen  befort  the 
date  of  Mr.  Wyse's  lucubrations,  and  before  the  birth  of  this 
Central  Society ; — if  we  can  show  that  the  same  ground  had  been 
previously  taken,  that  the  same  defects  had  been  previously  ob- 
served, and  that  similar  remedies  for  them  had  been  previously 
suggested ;  all  these  cavils,  at  least  in  the  present  instance,  fall  and 
crumble  into  the  dust.  This,  however,  must  be  shown  by  some 
clear  and  tangible  manifesto ; — by  something,  in  a  word,  written, 
printed,  and  published  ;  since,  in  such  a  case,  private  meditations 
will  go  for  nothing,  and  de  twn  apparentibus  et  non  emtentibus 
eadem  est  ratio. 

With  respect,  likewise,  to  persons  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
there  may  be  considerable  use  in  ascertaining  and  declaring  how 
the  case  really  stands.  For  to  pretend  that  this  subject  bad  been 
altogether  disregarded,  or  that  it  had  not  been  seen  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  its  positive  and  relative  importance ;  or  that  it 
was  necessary  for  any  gentleman,  however  respectable,  belong- 
ing to  any  other  communion,  to  press  it  upon  the  Anglican 
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Church,  would  be  a  complete  mistake.  The  fact  must  be  now 
apparent ;  we  have  ourselves  mentioned  it,  not  once,  not  unad- 
visedly, not  incidentally,  not  lightly ;  but  often,  but  deliberately, 
but  earnestly,  and  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment.  We  have 
given  it  its  due  prominence.  We  have  done  all  that  was  in  our 
power  to  place  it  and  to  keep  it  before  the  public  eye.  Not 
only  we  were  not  blind  to  the  deficiency;  not  only  we  saw  the 
gap  and  lamented  it ;  not  only  we  put  our  hand  on  that  exact 
spot  in  the  body  politic ;  but  we  pressed  the  point  till  we  were 
half  ashamed  of  the  importunate  iteration,  and  feared  that,  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject,  we  had  worn  it  threadbare.  As  to 
actual  operations,  we  wished,  of  course,  that  the  initiative  steps 
should  be  taken  by  persons  of  far  more  weight  and  authority  than 
ourselves ;  because  we  felt  that,  without  their  sanction  and  co- 
operation, such  a  design,  after  all,  if  attempted  on  any  large  scale, 
would  prove,  and  perhaps  ought  to  prove,  abortive ;  and  because 
it  is  a  mere  truism  to  remark,  that  of  all  projects  in  which  the 
Church  is  immediately  and  deeply  concerned  the  heads  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  at  the  head.  But,  while  it  was  not  for  us 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  practical  undertaking,  it  seemed  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  in  our  mere  connection  with  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, to  familiarize  the  popular  mind  with  the  conception.  We 
thought  that  this  conception  originated  with  ourselves ;  if  we  had 
thought  otherwise  we  should  have  stated  without  disguise  the 
source  from  which  we  derived  it.  This,  at  least,  we  can  positively 
affirm,  that,  whether  our  recommendation  of  Middle  Schools  was 
or  was  not,  anterior  to  others  in  point  of  time,  it  was  made  as 
the  oflfspring  of  our  own  minds,  and  without  any  previous  com- 
munication from  any  person  in  existence. 

But  let  us  be  understood.  We  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  an 
exclusive  originality  to  ourselves,  and  so  make  a  covert  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  others.  The  mere  insinuation  of  such  a  charge 
would  be  invidious  and,  we  doubt  not,  unfair.  The  hiatw  must 
have  been  discernible^  as  a  yawning  gulf,  to  any  man  who  took  a 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  view  of  the  state  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  project  of  filling  it  up  should 
have  suggested  itself,  almost  simultaneously,  to  many  minds ;  the 
wonder  would  have  been,  that  it  should  not  have  suggested  itself; 
the  wonder,  perhaps,  U — although  there  have  probably  occurred 
obstacles,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted — that  the  work 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that  its  felt  necessity  did 
not  sooner  urge  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  Church  to  un*- 
dertake  its  accomplishment. 

Still  the  simple  fact  remains,  that  we  advocated  the  present 
plan  in  different  Articles  of  thb  Review,  before  the  Home  and 
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Colonial  Infant  School  Society  was  instituted^  and  before  any  of 
the  persons,  who  are  now  prominent  in  pushing  the  design  for- 
ward, had  made,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  public  demonstration  at 
least  of  their  sentiments  and  intentions.  We  found  many  occa- 
sions,-—and  when  we  could  not  find  them,  we  created  them|---of 
calling  attention  to  the  principal  features  of  the  scheme  of  inter- 
mediate  schools,  to  be  made  cheap,  efficient,  and  attractive.  We 
really  are  not  aware  of  any  advance  or  improvement  upon  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  repeatedly  laid  down,  or  even 
of  any  other  difference,  than  perhaps — for  we  have  no  means  of 
speaking  with  certainty — a  somewhat  fuller  development  of  them 
in  their  projected  application.  The  frankness  and  straightfor- 
wardness with  which  we  make  these  declarations  will,  we  hope, 
procure  us  credit  for  being  equally  frank  and  straightforward  in 
the  declaration  which  we  are  about  to  make.  We  care  nothing, 
then,  into  what  hands  the  management  of  these  schools  may  fall, 
provided  only  they  are  skilful  and  competent  to  the  business;  we 
have,  personally,  neither  Jealousy  nor  ambition  on  the  subject; 
but  we  assert  our  share  m  the  business,  not  for  our  own  sakes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  Churchmen  and  those  Church  principles 
with  which  it  has  been  our  honest  pride  to  be  associated.  On 
this  account,  we  put  in  our  claim ;  on  this  account,  we  would  not 
willingly  have  it  supposed  that  we  have  not  been  alive  to  the 
want  of  schools,  such  as  are  now,  we  trust,  on  the  eve  of  being 
established  $  or  that  the  matter,  whether  in  its  elements,  or  its  de- 
tails, is  one  which  has  escaped  our  notice,  or  awakened  in  us  no 
interest.  Let  it  be  freely  allowed,  that  this  design  is  the  natural 
growth  of  time  and  circumstance ;  that  it  has  rather  forced  itself 
upon  the  age  than  merely  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  anj 
single  individual ;  or,  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Whewell  has  quoted 
for  another  purpose,  that  it  is  a  thing  tnagis  temporis  quam  ingtiM: 
but  the  more,  therefore,  should  we  regret,  that  our  humble  but 
persevering  efforts  should  be  put  entirely  out  of  view,  when  such 
institutions  are  planted  and  take  root  throughout  the  country  ;^ 
as  if  we  bad  actually  lagged  behind  the  march  of  contemporary 
thought,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  our  most  anxious  meditations 
and  our  most  strenuous  labours— -whatever  their  value  and  what- 
ever their  effect — have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  social  improvement 
in  connection  with  the  Church.  At  any  rate,  we  discern  in  the 
present  state  of  the  undertaking  a  theme  of  congratulation  to  our 
fellow  Churchmen,  and  to  ourselves.  If  any  men  have  been  long 
desiring  its  success,  and  regretting  not  to  see  any  apparent  pro- 
gress, let  it  be  a  fresh  lesson  to  them,  not  to  expect  that  general 
conviction  is  to  be  instantaneously  produced,  or  that  action  is,  of 
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necessity,  instantaneously  to  follow  conviction ;  but^  not  the  less, 
to  be  resolute  and  persevering,  never  to  be  discouraged,  never 
to  despair ; — ^let  it  be  a  freah  lesson  to  them,  how  plans,  which  are 
met  at  first  with  a  frigid,  apathetic,  half-reluctant  acquiescence,  or 
even  with  sundry  hints  of  visionary  flightiness  and  utter  imprac* 
ticability,  may  yet  ferment,  as  it  were  under  ground,  in  a  nation's 
mind,  and  break  out  at  last  in  various  quarters  with  an  awakening 
explosion ;  like  a  fire,  which  it  was  for  a  time  difficult  to  kindle, 
or  which  seemed  extinct  when  it  was  only  smouldering,  but  which 
OQ  a  suddeo  bursts  forth  in  many  places  at  once,  and  can  set  a 
whole  forest  in  a  blaae. 

Matters  having  advanced  so  far,  it  must  be  a  superfluous  task 
to  descant  now  upon  the  want  of  middle  schools,  or  upon  the  be* 
wfiti  which  must  result  from  establishing  them.  The  wretched 
inefficiency  of  bo  many  "seminaries^'  and  *'  acadennes,^  from  the 
f^tiy dame'sehoois  upward  ;**  the  narrow  compass  of  instruction,  and 
the  slovenly  way  in  which  even  these  scraps  and  fragments  are  com- 
municated ;  the  generally  low  state  of  ^stematic  education  ex- 
isting in  a  class  of  persons,  who  are  yet  invested  with  an  almost 
predominant  influence,  and  rubbed  by  the  collisions  of  the  world, 
and  the  friction  of  political  and  social  freedom,  into  much  of  acute* 
uess  and  intelligence ; — their  too  frequent  estrangement  from  the 
Established  Church;  the  danger  lest  they  should  be  more  and 
more  estranged ;  and  the  necessity  of  attaching  them  betimes  to 
Its  creed  and  discipline ; — all  these  are  topics,  on  which  it  would 
he  as  easy,  as  it  is,  happily,  needless,  to  expatiate.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  full  justice  could  not  be  done  them,  without  entering 
into  a  multiplicity  of  particular  and  local  details  which  w*e  have 
no  space  to  afford. 

There  remain,  however,  two  or  three  points,  on  which  we  must 
just  touch,  not  in  the  expectation  of  settling  them,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  we  have  not  overlooked  them. 

*  Even  as  to  the  points  of  air  and  tpact,  and  so,  consequently,  of  tiealth  and  vi* 
goQrbothof  iDind  and  body,  a  vast  amelioration  might  be  achieved.  But  here  we 
<^  only  nake  anothtif  reference  to  our  former  Article  on  the  *'  SotitA  Improvemmt  in 
^^ntetienwith  tht  Church;  and  would  simply  remark  that,  if  the  goal  is  to  be  oom- 
pletelj  gained,  phytical,  and  architectural,  and  economical,  and  inUlUcttuil,  and  morai, 
^rel^'tfiu  improvement,  must  not  merely  be  viewed  as  separate  objects  of  inquiry, 
^  most  be  takeo  together  as  the  connected  and  rantually  influencing  parta  of  one 
"ligbty  whole ;  they  most  be  contemplated  in  their  bearingn  and  reference  upon  each 
^r.  both  as  to  their  tlteory  or  general  facts,  and  their  statistics  or  particular  facts. 
How  vut  a  6eld  is  open  to  Churchmen  in  that  domain  of  social  science,  which  relates 
^  provkleace  of  habiia,  economy  of  diet,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  separation  of 
oveiiings;  or,  agpin,  to  wholesome  exercise,-simple  pleasures,  innocent  recreations,  and 
|«!  iireet  inflocuces  of  nature  I  How  much  might  be  done,  even  here,  to  withdraw 
ootk  sdohs  and  children  from  those  vices,  of  which  an  enormous  metropolis,  full  at 
^  of  kunry  and  penury,  crime  and  concealment,  is  the  pestilential  hot-bed ; — 
iRHa  thoaa  nwral  plaguca,  which  crowded  cities,  in  their  actual  state,  infallibly  en- 
gend(5t! 
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1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  name  of  the  proposed  schook.  VVc 
have  hitherto  called  them  middle  schools,  for  our  own  convenience. 
Yet;  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  insist  upon  this  appellatioD; 
for,  though  it  is  comfortably  brief,  and,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
descriptive,  it  might  not  be  found,  in  every  case^  altogether  pala- 
table to  those,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  The  title  inters 
mediate  schools  lies  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  The  Ger- 
mans, besides  MitteUchulen,  use  the  words  Realschulen,  and  Bur- 
gerschulen,  which  have  been  translated  into  practical  schools,  and 
dvic  schools ;  but  neither  of  these  terms  seems  preferable  to  mdr 
die  schools.  ''  Burgher**  or  '*  Burgess*'  Schools,  or  Tradesman  and 
Yeoman  Schools"  would  be  scarcely  better ;  and  still  less  should 
we  like  any  strange  and  pedantic  designation,  such  as  Lyceum  or 
Progymnasium.  We  have  heard  the  name  Commercial  Proprit- 
tary  Schools  suggested  by  one,  who  is  as  active  and  enlightened  a 
promoter  of  general  education  as  any  man  in  the  empire.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  one  and  the  same  denomination  will  not 
apply  to  all  the  schools  which  are  wanted ;  for  it  may  be  neither 
expedient,  nor  feasible,  to  cast  them  all  in  the  same  mould,  that 
is,  to  form  them  quite  on  the  same  pattern,  or  on  the  same  scale 
of  expense,  or  with  the  same  list  of  teachers  and  studies. 

2.  For  we- come,  as  the  second  point,  to  tlie  persons  who  are  to 
be  taught  in  these  schools.  Who  are  they  ?  We  should  answer 
at  once,  all  whose  social  position  lies  between  the  National 
Schools,  and  present  Proprietary  Schools.  The  Church  is  inte- 
rested in  the  good  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state; 
from  the  child  of  the  highest  noble,  down  to  the  child  of  the 
pauper  in  the  workhouse.  The  Church,  therefore,  must  cover 
with  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  tillage,  all  the  ground  which 
is  now  unoccupied;  and  get  rid  of  an  arbitrary  and  universal 
scheme  of  state-education  by  the  only  argument  which  will  be 
convincing  or  satisfactory ; — namely,  by  showing  that  the  work  may 
be  achieved,  and  well  achieved,  by  agencies  already  in  operation. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  middle  schools,  whether  boarding  or  day- 
schools,  should  not  be  instituted  for  girls,  as  for  boys : — nor  why, 
to  many  of  these  middle  schools,  infant  schools  of  a  supenor 
kind  should  not  be  attached,  as  several  writers  have  already  re- 
commended the  organisation,  in  suitable  localities,  of  infant 
schools  for  the  higher  classes. 

3.  The  third  point  is  the  range  of  instruction  and  the  mode 
of  training  which  these  schools  should  exhibit.  Here,  we 
might  talk  much  about  the  *'  education  of  the  senses,*'  the  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  cultivation 
and  regulation  of  the  mental  powers.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  putting  out  an  imposing  syllabus,  to  include  religion? 
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etbks;  Eaglish  language  and  literature  ;  French,  if  not  German; 
— the  rudiments  of  I^tin;  history;  geography,  physical  and 
political;  arithmetic;  mathematics, both  as  a  pure  science  and  as 
applied  to  mechanics  and  the  uses  of  life ;  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  in  their  various  branches;  chemistry,  for  instance,  in 
Its  application  to  trade  and  manufactures ;  the  elements  of  the 
fine  arts,  music,  drawing,  aesthetics,  8u:«  &c.  We  might  add, 
too,  the  acquisitions  of  an  industrial  to  those  of  a  philological 
aod  scientific  school.  But  such  things  are  more  easily  managed 
00  paper  than  in  reality.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say,  that  the 
instruction  ought  far  to  transcend,  both  in  matter  and  method,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  that  which  is  now  conveyed  to  the  same 
class  of  recipients.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  range  of 
instruction  must  be  much  diversified ;  as  the  schools  themselves 
most  range  through  several  degrees  of  our  population,  and  ex- 
tend, sooner  or  later,  througbrural  districts,  as  well  as  towns. 

4.  The  fourth  point, — and  it  is  one  which  the  foregoing  may 
help  us  to  determine, — is  the  footing  on  which  these  schools  are  to 
he  placed,  and  tlte  machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  worked, 
Sooie  propose  a  large  society,  having  its  centre  in  the  metropolis, 
and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  country.     Others  would  pre- 
fer a  combination  of  shareholders,  not,  perhaps,  excluding  hono- 
rary members.     For  ourselves,  we  deem  some  Association  indis- 
pensable ;  but  we  would  rather  avoid  what  is  technically  called  a 
Society.   The  Society  must  be  either  old,  or  new.    If  old,  it  can  be 
oootoer  than  the  National  Society.    But  to  engraft  such  a  system 
upon  the  National  Society  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  its  spe- 
pfic  objects,  and  would,  surely,  too  much  encumber  and  complicate 
Us  operations:   while  some  soreness  might  be   engendered   by 
annexing  these  intermediate  schools  to  a  system  in  itself  charita- 
ble and  eleemosynary.    A  new  Society  seems  even  more  open  to 
exception.     For  our  own  parts,  at  least,  we  look  with  some- 
thing of  dislike  and  distrust  on  the  multiplication  of  Societies  in 
a  church,  unless  their  institution  is  attended  with  some  imme- 
diate, undeniable,  and  mighty  advantage.     Too  often,  instead  of 
becoming  well-adjusted  and  well-proportioned  parts  of  the  same 
whole,  they  clash  with  the  old  Associations,  and  throw  discredit 
upon  them ;  or  they  tend  to  make  men  forget  that  the  Church 
Itself  is,  after  all,  the  great  society,  through  which  the  nation  is 
to  be  improved  and  Christianized ;  they  become  foci  of  an  irre- 
gular and  unepiscopal  authority,  which  may  ultimately  be  fraught 
with  danger  and  confusion,  not  merely  to  the  establishment,  but 
to  the  Church  itself  as  a  religious  and  spiritual  communion. 
Neither  can  we  well  perceive,  what  benefit,  otherwise  unattain- 
^te,  would  be  gained  by  the  formation  of  a  new  Society  for  the 
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management  of  these  middle  schools.     The  object,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  to  bring  under  education  children  who  are 
quite  uneducated;  for  they  already  receive  instruction,  such  as  it 
is ;  and  to  schools,  such  as  they  are,  they  already  go;  neither  is 
it,  primarily  at  least,  to  raise  funds ;  for  die  combination  of  pro- 
prietors would  ensure  cheapness ;  and  the  same  money  which  is 
BOW  consumed,  would,  peifaaps,  be  found  amply  sufficient,  if 
more  wisely  distributed  and  more  economically  expended.    The 
chief  fear,  however,  is,  lest  the  formation  of  a  society  should 
excite  jealousy,  by  having  an  appearance  of  ostentatious  patron- 
age, which  would  be  injudicious  on  the  one  side  and  unaccep^ 
able  on  the  other :   lest  it  should  take,  or  appear  to  take,  the 
government  of  the  schools  almost  entirely  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
persons  most  concerned,  namely,  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
would  attend  them.     Yet  these  parents  form  no  small  portion  of 
the  ^*  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes"    They  are  accustomed 
to  the  possession  of  power,  and  to  the  independent  use  of  it. 
They  are  accustomed,  and  they  wish,  to  have  the  management  of 
affairs  lodged  in  their  own  hands,  and  directed  by  their  owd 
energies.     They  think  themselves  quite  as  capable  of  self**govsrB- 
ment  as  any  of  their  fellow-subjects;  and  they  also  think  self- 
government  better  than  a  dictation  or  despotism  the  most  paternal. 
They  would  like  others  to  work  wiih  them,  rather  than  for  them. 
It  would  be  a  blunder  to  do  too  much,  even  in  their  behalf.    True 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Chureh  should  pay  attention  to  all 
classes,  and  to  every  individual  in  them  all,  at  every  stage  of  life. 
But  the  task  here  requires  the  nicest  delicacy  of  handling.    A 
quiet,  unassuming,  yet  enei^etic,  mode  of  procedure,  wouM  be, 
we  imagine,  the  most  effective  and  the  least  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion, though  it  might  seem  less  direct  and  less  imposing;-— one, 
we  mean,  not  far  different  from  the  measures  which  were  pur- 
sued in  establishing  King's  College.     Let  a  good  school  be 
organized,  as  a  model  upon  which,  and  a  nucleas  around  which, 
others  might  be  reared ;  having  a  strong  committee  oomposed  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  and  some  distinguished  prelate  or  pre- 
lates, for  patron  and  visitor;  let  the  parochial  clergy,  in  their 
several  districts,  point  out  its  advantages,  and  invite  parents  aad 
guardians  to  send  children  to  it,  for  their  own  and  the  cominofl 
good, — and  die  thing  is  done.     But  we  meant  not  to  dogmatize: 
a  new  society  fnny  be  found  absolutely  requisite:  whether  it  should 
be  called  '*  the  Middte  School  Society"  or  '<  the  IniermeHate 
School  Society f^  or  by  any  other  name :  for  some  of  the  schoob 
may  not  be  formed  on  the  proprietary  system,  but  may  be  merely 
kept  up  by  a  fixed   payment,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterljTi 
mounting  from  the  rate  of  three^pence  or  six-pence  per  week  to 
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a  moch  higher  sum.  Let  us  only  remark,  that  the  plan  should 
be  eipansive  and  progressive,  pliant  and  flexible,  easily  turned 
into  a  variety  of  channels  and  adaptations,  circumstances  and 
localities.  If  it  is  too  rigid  and  unelastic,  it  will  fail  of  its  pui^ 
poses. 

5,  The  last  point  but  one  on  which  we  have  room  to  animad« 

vert  will  elucidate  and  strengthen  this  position ;  namely,  the  ether 

ttutUutums  and  memns  of  improvement  which  may  be  joined  and 

incorporated  feith  iheu  middle  schooii.    It  may  sometimes  happen, 

that  part  of  the  existing  machinery  will  be  retained ;  and  that 

masters,  for  instance,  of  the  present  commercial  establishments 

will  change  their  plan,  and  become  masters  of  schools  on  the  new 

principle.    But  these  cases  will,  perhaps,  be  comparatively  few : 

for,  although  we  are  sorry  to  hurt  either  the  interests  or  the  feel* 

logs  of  any  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  too 

many,  who  have  never  learnt  any  thing  properly,  think  themselves 

qualified  to  teach  almost  every  thing.     Generally,  therefore,  we 

suppose,  new  buildings  will  be  erected.     In  these,  there  may  be 

sometimes  what  is  called  a  theatre:  there  will  be  always  a  large 

and  capaciouB  room.    Facilities,  therefore,  will  be  afforded  to  a 

sjstem  of  catechizing ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  have  before  re* 

commended,  to  a  series  of  theological  lectures^  composed  in  a 

systematic  but  popular  manner,  which  will  instruct  the  middle 

classes,  not  merely  in  the  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel, 

but  in  the  history  of  their  religion,  and  the  constitution  and  polity 

of  their  Church.    There  might  also  be  a  hem  in  ^juo  for  evening 

lectures  on  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  not  dissociated  fk-om 

Christianity ;  and  the  same  building  might  combine,  at  a  great 

saving  of  expense,  two  kinds  of  imtitutiom^  distinct,  yet  naturally 

snd  cloiely  alHed:  namely,  schools  for  the  children,  and  places 

of  intellectual  advancement  and  recreation  for  the  parents  also^ 

to  which  might  be  attached  a  library,  a  museum,  and  something 

of  a  phUosophieal  apparatus,  the  master  of  the  school  being 

librarian  and  curator.     We  have  always  had  in  contemplation 

these,  and  other,  possible  accompaniments  of  middle  schools ;  not, 

of  course,  in  all  districts  or  quite  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually 

>nd  in  favourable  situations.     In  some  cases,  there  might,  perhaps, 

be  annexed  to  them  a  School  of  Arts  or  a  School  of  Iksifn. 

6,  May  we  presume  to  add  one  word  as  to  the  ^empcrin  which 
this  capital  ondertakiog  should  be  uniformly  conducted  ?  We  do 
''Ope,  then,  that  the  Church  and  Churchmen  will  conduct  it,— « 
even  while  it  will  do  more  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  the  stragglers 
of  the  population  into  their  fold  than  any  other  means  which  they 
could  use, — not  as  if  a  triumph  over  adversaries  was  the  first 
thing  in  their  view,— not  as  in  the  indulgence  of  a  briatliog  and 
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splenetic  opposition, — not  as  if  chiefly  animated  by  political  or 
polemical  animosity  against  this  party  or  that  sect, — but  as  in  the 
natural  performance  of  a  task  which  Providence  has  iutnisted  to 
them,  and  of  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves ;  as  in  the 
calm  and  steady  prosecution  of  their  own  legitimate  objects;^ 
those  righteous  objects  which  every  churchman  will  appreciate 
according  to  the  true  amount  of  his  patriotism  and  his  religion, 
and  which  the  national  Church  itself,  to  which,  in  theory  at  least, 
the  whole  nation  spiritually  belongs,  is  bound  not  to  neglect. 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  conclude;  al- 
though we  have  only  been  enabled  just  to  indicate  topics  which 
might  constitute  abundant  matter  for  many  copious  and  elaborate 
articles.  Middle  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  are  now 
likely  to  have  an  auspicious  commencement :  may  they  go  on 
and  prosper.  Difficulties  will,  of  course,  arise.  It  may  be  more 
difficult  for  a  time  to  work  such  a  system  in  England,  than  in 
Scotland,  or  on  the  Continent.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first  to 
establish  one  school  on  a  model  quite  complete  :  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult  at  first  to  procure  good  masters  for  general  superintendence, 
or  good  teachers  in  the  several  departments,  or  good  books  and 
educational  treatises.  But  churchmen  must  begin  to  look,  stre- 
nuously, carefully,  and  actively,  to  these  things ;  and  they  may, 
at  least,  adopt  that  expressive  word,  which  was  chosen,  we  be* 
lieve,  for  a  motto  by  a  Russian  University,  Paulatim.  We  have 
good  hopes,  even  on  human  grounds ;  and — what  is  best  of  all- 
God's  blessing  may  be  expected. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  we  can  be  in  no  way  pledged  to  the  ap- 
proval  of  details,  which  are  not  yet  before  us,  either  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  management  of  the  proposed  enterprise :  but 
we  hail  with  cordial  satisfaction  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
great  principle,  or  object,  which  we  consider  to  be  two-fold ; 
first,  to  give  to  the  **  intermediate'*  classes,  a  higher ^  wider  and 
better  education,  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  age,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  classes  above  and 
below  them ;  and,  secondly,  to  attach  them  to  the  Church  by  this 
the  most  potent  of  all  agencies,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
the  first  in  the  order  of  excellence.  We  rejoice  that  the  project  is 
taken  up,  in  the  full  devotedness  of  their  zeal,  by  pious  and  un- 
wearied servants  in  God's  vineyard ;  and  that  laymen,  whether  of 
established  reputation,  or  of  the  very  highest  promise,  are  aiding 
the  good  work.  We  anticipate  the  future  with  confidence :  for 
we  already  see  a  glorious  impetus  imparted  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  religion  :  we  already  see  just  and  wide 
notions  entertained  both  as  to  persons  and  things,  the  persons 
who  require  tuition,  and  the  things  which  require  to  be  taught : 
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we  already  see  the  true  distinction  taken  between  training  and 
teaching,  education  and  mere  instruction;  we  already  see  all 
things  beginning  to  be  regarded,  which  go  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  a  prudent,  a  virtuous,  and  a  Christian  character:  we 
already  see  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
subject,  carried  forward  together,  and  tending  to  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  each  other. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  and  printed,  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  a  plan  for  the  formation  and 
saperintendence  of  intermediate  schools  has  been  matured.  It 
wonid,  however,  be  presumptuous  and  unbecoming  in  us  even  to 
toach  upon  the  specific  proposals,  which,  we  believe,  will  be 
forthwith  announced  from  the  quarter  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  Yet  we  may  state  our  conviction,  that  the  scheme  will 
be  found  one  emanating  from  the  right  source, — true  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  the  National  Church ;  yet  holding  itself  aloof 
from  political  faction,  and  seeking  to  enlist  in  its  favour  enlight- 
ened and  conscientious  men  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state : 
—clear  and  well-defined  in  its  principles,  yet  not  bound  in  its  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  details,  by  a  code  of  narrow  stipula- 
tions:-—distinct  in  its  object,  but,  as  to  its  means,  able  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  various  agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  and 
modes  of  proceeding,  which  may  present  themselves  from  time  to 
time; — malleable  into  many  shapes,  susceptible  of  continual 
accessions  and  modifications,  capable  of  almost  infinite  adapta- 
tion to  the  diversity  of  localities  and  circumstances: — holding 
friendly  relations  with  the  Church  Societies  already  in  existence, 
but  itself  having  a  Central  Institution,  and  not  a  Society  by  name, 
for  the  basis  of  its  operations  : — effecting  its  purposes,  partly  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  machinery,  partly  by  the  adoption  and 
improvement  of  the  old,  and  wishing,  therefore,  to  attach  to  itself 
the  conductors  of  the  present  Commercial  Schools,  and  to  secure 
their  cordial  co-operation,  rather  than  to  injure  their  interests,  as 
also  to  assist,  rather  than  subvert  the  schools  themselves,  by 
affording  to  them  encouragement  and  sanction,  without  a  vam 
parade  of  patronage,  by  receiving  them  into  union  and  alliance, 
hy  exhibiting  a  model  in  conformity  with  which  they  may  be  re- 
gulated, and  by  suggesting  beneficial  changes  and  extensions  in 
^cir  system  of  instruction. 

Such,  we  imagine,  will  be  the  eventual  character  of  the  proposed 
^^sign.    The  Bishop  of  London  has  already  alluded  to  it  in  the 
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on  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church^articularly  in  Cathe- 
;,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  on  Sunday, 


$non  on 

dralsy 

igth  November,  1837-     By  the  Very  Rev.  George  Chandler, 

D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Chichester  and  Rector  of  All  Souk,  St. 

Mary-le-boue.     London:  Parker.    1837. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  and  probable  iaaue  of  the 
late  Ecclesiastical  Commission^  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  dimensions.  It  was  ushered 
in  and  prepared  by  another,  in  many  respects  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, that  appointed  June  ^3,  183 1,  '^  to  inquire  into  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Revenues  of  England  and  Wales/'  which  presented  its 
Report  June  l6,  1835.  For  this  was  a  mere  Commission  of  In- 
quiry ;  and  the  Church  had  too  much  reason  to  desire  such  an 
inquiry  —  so  preposterous  were  the  statements  of  her  wealth, 
which  up  to  this  point  were  circulated|and,  because  often  repeated, 
were  believed.  With  regard  to  the  sister  branch  of  the  Church,  in 
Ireland,  they  were  acted  upon ;  and  even  a  member  of  the  ca- 
binet confessed,  in  a  late  stage  of  a  bill  affecting  that  Church,  that 
they  had  been  legislating  under  grossly  exaggerated  notions  of  her 
income.  The  good  then  to  be  obtained  might  make  the  Church 
acquiesce  in  the  irregularity  of  the  measure,  and  in  the  unlawful 
powers  given  even  to  that  Commission.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  better,  had  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  persons  concerned 
addressed  his  late  majesty  to  revoke  that  Commission,  professing 
their  readiness  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  information  in  some 
more  legal  way.  For  even  that  Commission  was  clearly  illegal, 
the  Crown  having  no  right  to  make  inquiry,  unless  it  have,  upon 
inquiry,  the  right  to  regulate ;  whereas  the  Crown  has  no  more 
right  to  regulate  the  property  of  the  Church,  than  to  re-distribote 
that  of  the  barons,  who  did  indeed  once  hold  of  it  However,  it 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  no  evil  results,  since,  in  this  CommissioOi 
legislation  was  kept  carefully  out  of  sight;  the  Commissioners 
themselves  probably  felt  that  they  did  not  really  possess  the  powers 
professedly  committed  to  them,  and  so  did  not  exercise  them;  no 
one,  we  believe,  was  ^'  examined  upon  oath,"  and  no  one  com- 
pelled to  *^  produce  any  rolls,  records,  orders,  books,  papers,  or 
other  writings;*'  and  although  there  were  ''  178  non-returns  among 
the  benefices,"  and  ''  223  among  the  impropriations,"  the  Com- 
missioners wisely  abstained  from  pressing  a  claim,  which  might 
have  been  successfully  resisted,  and  which  would  have  brought  the 
crown  into  disgrace.  The  returns  then  to  this  Commission  were 
merely  voluntary  acts  of  courtesy ;  they  were  produced  partly  by 
that  dislike  which  Englishmen  have  to  any  needless  concealment, 
partly  by  the  dread  perhaps  that  the  keeping  back  of  the  informa- 
tion would  be  imputed  to  the  wish  of  concealing  some  extraordi- 
nary wealth,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  authority,  although  iile- 
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gallj  exercised,  whence  it  emanated.  The  clergy  had  nothing  to 
coDceal,  and  so  they  told  all,  though  they  had  no  need.  This  Re- 
port also,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  probably,  from  the  very 
iDSchioery  employed  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  compiled, 
ioaccorate,  and  for  any  practical  purposes  inadequate;  it  may,  on 
the  whole,  very  tolerably  represent  the  whole  amount  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  although  it  probably  overstates  that  of  the  deans 
and  chapters;  (and  indeed,  as  the  Commissioners  soon  discovered, 
the  average  of  three  years,  as  applied  to  them  or  to  the  bishops,  was 
altogether  absurd.)  We  know,  from  a  number  of  instances,  that 
the  returns  do  not  represent  the  real  value  of  many  of  the  benefices ; 
we  know,  abo,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  clergy,  in  making 
the  returns,  proceeded  upon  no  fixed  principle,  some  making  one 
deduction,  some  another;  so  that,  as  to  details,  this  Report  is  not 
stall  to  be  depended  upon;  not  to  mention  the  great  alteration, 
which  the  Tithe  Bill  will  soon  cause. 

This  Commission,  having  completed  its  task,  expired.  Those 
who  were  in  any  influential  post,  will  recollect  the  strong  doubts 
which  were  felt  as  to  the  propriety  of  recognizing  its  authority ; 
these  doubts,  however,  as  was  stated,  gave  way,  in  most  cases, 
after  more  or  less  of  hesitation ;  a  seeming  straight-forwardness  over- 
balanced wisdom ;  with  some  misgiving,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  age  and  experience  had  piven  wisdom,  the  inquiries 
were  answered ;  and  the  first  Commission  having  obtained  its  end, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  the  way  was  prepared  for  another. 
The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  had  now  been  introduced. 

lo  the  first  Commission,  legislation,  as  was  said,  was  carefully 
exclttded;  in  the  second,  it  was  not  yet  introduced ;  but  a  further 
step  was  gained,  by  issuing  a  Commission,  which  should  recom- 
mend with  a  view  to  legislation.  Still,  through  whom  that  legisla- 
tion was  to  take  place,  was  not  expressed ;  the  consent  of  the 
Church,  at  least  of  her  bishops,  might,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
be  asked  for.  Then  also  people  had,  by  the  last  Commission, 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  Commission ;  they  had  over- 
come and  acted  against  their  reluctance  in  the  one  case,  and  so, 
although  things  were  now  further  advanced,  they  could  the  less 
readily  or  consistently  act  against  the  other.  One  may  now  see 
how  much  wiser  it  had  been,  had  the  chapters,  e.g.,  declined  giving 
all  information  except  in  a  legal  way,  and  how  much  forethought 
there  was  in  what,  to  younger  men,  seemed  a  timid  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  cathedrals.  Having  gone, 
however,  thus  far  in  the  one  case,  they  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise than  wait  and  see  the  result  in  the  other.  Then  again  this 
second  Commission  came  from  their  friends,  at  a  critical  time ; 
much,  although  a  mistaken  importance,  was  evidently  attached  to 

NO.  XLVI, — ^APR.  1838.  H  H 
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it  I  and  it  might  appear  hardly  grateful  to  embarrass  by  what  migJu 
be  a  premature  oppositioD«  the  whole  measures  of  ^overoiueat. 
The  lung  bad  cast  himself  upon  those  who  advised  this  measure; 
much  seemed  at  stake ;  and  it  was  the  more  patient  course,  and 
incurred  the  least  responsibility^  to  wait  in  silence.  Whatever 
feeling  then  may  have  been  excited  by  the  first  issuing  of  the  se- 
cond Commission^  was  suppressed,  or  at  least  held  in,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  result* 

The  objects  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  were  limited  in 
many  respects ;  they  were  appointed  (or 

**  considering  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  aODoant  of  their  revenues^  to  the  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching by  commendam,  to  bishoprics,  nenefices  with  cure  of  souls :  also 
for  considering  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
within  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may 
render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Charch, 
and  for  devising  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices." 

And  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  short); 
after,  adhered  strictly  to  the  same  language ; 

''  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  for  considering  the  state  of  the  several 
dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenues,  and  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties ;  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  with  a  view  to  the 
suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Established  Church :  and  for  devising  the  best  mode  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  reference  to  the  residence  of  the 
clergy  on  their  respective  benefices.  The  especial  object  which  1  hsve 
in  view,  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  is  to  extend  more 
widely  the  means  of  religious  worship  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  confirm  its  hold  upon  the  veneration  and 
affections  of  my  people." 

The  majority  of  two  given  to  laymen  at  this  first  issuing  of  the 
Commission,  excited  probably  melancholy  forebodings  in  the 
minds  of  many,''^  as  being  a  tribute  to  the  liberalism  of  the  daj; 

*  To  ffive  oDe,  and  the  e&rliett  printed,  instaoce,  the  adfertiaement  to  the  **  Roto- 
ration  ot  Suffragan  Bishops  recommended,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  more  equal  Di*- 
trlbotion  of  Episcopal  Duties,  ai  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  recent  Eeelesiasdcii 
CoinDiMion.|*  By  J.  H.  Newmaa,  M.A.,  1835.  "  The  writer  of  the  foUoviBg  lemrki 
thinks  it  advisable  to  atate  at  the  outset^  with  reference  to  the  recent  Comroissbii,  tbit 
without  pronooDcing  how  far  and  in  what  cases  the  formal  approval  of  the  Charch  to 
the  report  of  such  a  Commission  may  be  dispensed  with,  agreeably  to  eedeslasticsl 
nm0,^^<n  how  far  a  Comsniasion  b  of  aatlwrity  in  which  the  lay  iteabert  oslnoatoed 
the  clerical, — or  how  far  it  is  expedient  or  pious  to  alienate  for  the  benefit  of  ofber 
places  endowments  left  for  the  uses  of  particular  sees  or  parishes,  he  desires  to  view  the 
Commiesion  as  the  expression  of  the  Church's  wish  for  certain  changes  fai  her  econeDj, 
aanctioDed  and  farthered  by  the  king,  as  her  loprciDe  gotemofi  M  tbf  faMnM  of  tbe 
bishopsi  bis  natonl  ecdcsiutical  tdviierf  •" 
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tone,  d<robdes8|  objected  righdy  to  the  appointment  of  laymen 
at  all.  What  had  laymen  to  do  with  ''  the  more  equal  distribu* 
tion  of  epiacopal  duties/'  or  how  should  they  know  in  what  way 
"  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  might  be  rendered  roost  con- 
docive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  V*  Duties  can  only  be 
ihorooghly  understood  practically,  *'  episcopal  duties''  by  bishops; 
and  the  mode  in  which  laymen  have  discharged  the  office,  which 
daring  the  disputed  succession  consequent  upon  the  Revolution, 
thej  began  to  assume,  of  filling  the  cathedrals  in  the  king's  name, 
gives  little  ground  to  think  that  they  understood  what  would 
"  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church." 
These  were  purely  ecclesiastical  duties ;  and,  thus  expressed,  we 
hardly  see  how  laymen  could  think  they  fell  within  their  province. 
At  this  crisis,  however,  it  seemed  wisest  and  most  grateful  to  re- 
main quiet;  in  poUtical  matters,  these  same  persons  had  acted  with 
a  chivalrous  disregard  of  self;  and  so  with  sorrowful  thoughts  how 
this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  concerned  with  this 
arrangement,  would  end,  and  vain  regrets  that  they  had  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility,  and  had  not,  like  ancient  bishops,  taken 
the  whole  matter  into  their  own  hands,  we  had  to  devour  our  own 
griefs,  and  wait  for  the  end. 

The  first  Report  of  this  Commission  rather  mitigated  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  meditated  changes, 
while,  for  the  time,  it  took  away  all  hope  that  sudden  change  could 
be  resisted. 

"  No  one,"  said  perhaps  the  ablest  advocate*  of  gentle  and  silent,  in 
opposition  to  sudden,  reform,  **  no  one,  who  reasons,  can  doubt  that  fix>m 
this  moment  the  change  which  the  Report  proposes  is  the  least  which 
(bnmsnly  speaking)  can  possibly  happen.  Other  governments  there  may 
be,  bat  what  government  will  do  less  ?  The  changes  recommended  must 
be  considered  as  actually  achieved ;  the  principles  on  which  they  poceed, 
M  actually  established,  and  their  effects  as  inevitable.  The  battle  has 
been  Um^btf  in  a  word,  and  is  lost." 

Discouraging  as  was  the  prospect  of  remonstrance  or  objection, 
there  was  also,  in  this  first  Keport,  but  little  tangible  whereon  to 
ground  it  Most  of  it  related  to  the  bishops,  and  though  the  no- 
tice which  seemed  to  imply  the  assent  of  the  whole  episcopal  or- 
der was  ambiguously  expressed,  it  was  enough  to  deter  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy  from  interfering. 

"  We  have  used,"  it  is  said, ''  our  best  endeavours  to  learn  the  opinbns 
of  the  several  bishopsf  respecting  these  proposed  arrangements,  as  far  as 

*  BcY.  Hogb  J.  Rose,  British  Magstlne,  April,  1835,  p.  470.  The  feeling  aod 
vrfid  fMnge  which  follows  these  words,  illostmtes  what  are  the  feeliDgs  which  these 
<k«fes  htfs  torn  op,  while  they  have  iBcnased,  aot  silenoed,  damoar* 
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they  affect  their  respective  dioceses,  and  have  availed  ourselves  of  many 
suggestions,  which  their  local  knowledge  enabled  them  to  supply/* 

This,  io  Its  plain  meaning,  implied  the  assent  of  the  bishops; 
if  it  did  not,  the  body  of  the  clergy  were  unintentionally  deceived; 
if  it  did,  then  probably  the  absence  of  direct  opposition  must  have 
been  misconstrued  into  assent ;  for  we  noto  know  that  many  of 
the  bishops  did  finally  object  to  these  measures,  some  consented 
to  enlarge  or  contract  their  dioceses  according  to  these  new  di- 
mensionsy  very  unwillingly,  and  upon  much  importunity,  lest  by 
holding  out,  they  should  overthrow  a  measure  now  agreed  on; 
and  into  some  of  the  arrangements  they  have  not  entered  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  their  assent  ought  not  to  have  been  even  required  within 
aucb  a  space ;  the  six  brief  and  exciting  weeks  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  were  clearly  not  enough 
to  form,  arrange,  decide  upon,  propose,  and  receive  the  matured 
judgment  of  the  several  bishops  upon  a  plan  so  intricate  and  in- 
volving so  many  and  manifold  considerations.  Yet  on  February 
3d,  1835,  did  this  Commission  appear  in  the  Gazette ;  on  March 
17th  the  first  Report  was  presented.  Six  weeks  alone  were  allowed 
for  remodelling  almost  every  diocese  of  the  Church  in  England, 
for  re-distributing  and  re-moulding  it.  One  should  have  thought 
that  six  times  six  weeks  had  been  far  too  little  for  settling  the  first 
principle^  upon  which  such  a  distribution  (if  it  were  to  take  place) 
should  be  formed;  one  should  think  that,  now  the  work  is  for  the 
present  accomplished,  its  very  authors  might  look  back  with 
amazement  upon  their  work  and  upon  themselves.  It  seems  oaore 
like  one  of  those  rapid  transformations,  which  in  boyish  days  one 
saw  on  the  stage  effected  by  the  wand  of  the  magician,  than  a  real 
act,  intended  by  real  bishops  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  die 
government  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  seems 
ground  to  think  that  this  implied  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
bench  of  bishops,  existed  rather  in  anticipation  than  in  reality; 
that  the  Commissioners  consulted|  upon  some  points,  those  from 
whom  they  wished  for  local  knowledge,  and  looked  to  these 
schemes  being  eventually  adopted  by  them,  or  enforced  upon  their 
successors.  The  public  papers  on  the  side  of  the  then  government 
had  at  that  time  an  especial  object  in  speaking  of  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  peems  probable  from  the  no- 
tices which  these  gave  at  the  time,  as  well  as  from  subsequent 
indications,  that  this  first  Report  was  the  work  of  one  or  two 
bishops  only. 

Hasty,  however,  as  this  first  Report  was,  it  was  altogether  of 
a  diffisrent  character  from  its  successors. 

1.  It  proposed,  indeed,  that  two  bishoprics  should  be  merged 
in  adjoining  bishoprics,  and  two  new  ones  created.  A  hazardous 
step,  truly,  if  this  were  to  be  done  by  the  Crown,  since  in  our 
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Chorch  there  was  no  precedent  for  it,  except  in  the  iniquitous 
times  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  did  even  he  suppress  any  ancient 
bishopric**  The  erection  of  a  bishopric  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  formal  assent  of  the  Church,  by  no  means 
implies  any  right  of  suppressing  a  bishopric  which  has  been 
erected.  The  Crown's  share  in  erecting  these  bishoprics  was 
in  making  over  the  funds  by  which  the  bishops  are  supported ; 
but  these  it  gave  in  perpetuity,  and  has  no  right  to  resume  them. 
Or  should  it  in  an  evil  hour  for  itself  do  even  this,  yet,  in  Mr. 
Manning's  energetic  words : — 

"  The  consecrated  overseer  of  Christ's  flock  still  remains ;  no  power 
cao  recall  him,  but  that  which  gave  his  spiritual  commission.  The 
same  hands  that  lengthened  out  the  apostolic  line,  can  alone  break  it 
off.  Here  is  the  mistake.  Politicians  treat  bishoprics  as  a  simple  ele- 
ment, to  be  made  or  unmade  by  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  They 
do  not  remember  that  there  are  combined  two  elements,  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly ;  two  authorities,  one  of  men  and  one  of  God.  If  the  earthly 
and  the  human  be  removed,  yet  that  which  cannot  be  shaken, — the 
divine  and  heavenly  authority, — must  remain." — Letter^  pp.  26,  27. 

The  first  Report,  however,  did  not  express  through  whom  this 
solemn  transfer  was  to  take  place ;  the  diflSculties  which  have  pre- 
vented the  assemblies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  apply  not  to  the 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  who,  until  the  period  of  this  Commission, 
did  periodically  and  continually  meet  for  those  things  which  con« 
cerned  the  Church,  at  Queen-Anne's-Bounty  Board.  It  was  a 
virtual,  though  not  a  formal  Synod.  Then,  also,  the  act  itself 
seemed  altogether  more  like  a  transfer  than  an  extinction ;  all  the 
members  of  the  episcopal  body  were  kept  entire. — It  did  not  put 
out  any  one  of  the  eyes,  it  did  not  remove  a  candlestick,  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

2.  ft  did  not  make  the  bishops  stipendiaries,  or  the  payments 
from  the  richer  to  the  poorer  sees  compulsory.  The  mode  of 
proriding  for  the  poorer  bishoprics  which  it  proposed,  was, — 

"By  enabUng  the  future  incumbents  of  the  richer  sees  to  transfer  part 
of  their  estates  to  the  poorer  bishoprics,  or  to  pay  over  annually  a  por- 
tion of  their  incomes  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  such  bishoprics;  or  either  of  these 
nodes  might  be  adopted,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the 


*  See  authorities  in  Mr.  Manning's  Letter,  pp.  25,  26.  In  Edward  VI.'s  time, 
Gloucester  was  for  a  while  suppressed,  through  the  greediness  of  the  conrtiers.  Bur^ 
iKt.tfr.  *'  On  the  lowest  ground/'  sa^s  Mr.  Manning,  "  our  modern  politicians  who 
contend  so  vehemently  for  Tudor  precedents  in  Church  affairs,  ought,  at  least,  to 
ftbide  bjr  the  same  rule  in  constitutioniil  questions ;  either  to  admit  both  or  reject 
^th.^  But  precedents  are  our  guides,  only  where  no  antecedent  principles  exist ;  we 
ttostin  such  cases  gather  our  rule  as  best  we  may,  by  an  induction  of  particular  cases; 
bat  where  principles  have  existed  by  an  original  ordinance,  ctnUrary  prccedaUt  an 
^  irMckcf  and  friolatmt.** 
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There  was  no  violence  offered  to  property,  or  the  rights  of 
propertji  or  the  independence  of  the  several  sees,  but  only  a  pro- 
posed re-arrangement  among  the  bishops  themselves  for  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  Church. 

3.  There  was  no  contemplation  of  the  extinction  of  OMS  prebend 
or  canonry,  but  the  contrary*  The  Commission  was  issued  thus 
far, — 

*'For  considering  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  within  the  same,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  tbe 
Established  Church." 

The  king  in  his  Speech  had  used  the  same  language  :— 

*'  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  for  considering  the  state  of  the 
several  cathedm  and  collegiate  cburchesj  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion 
of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Established  Church." 

Accordinglyi  this  Report,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  tbe 
Commission  and  the  Speech,  mentioned  two  ways  in  which  tbe 
prebends  might  promote  this  end,  by  annexation^  U%,  to  some  of 
the  poorer  bishoprics,  Sdly,  to  some  of  the  more  populous  and 
destitute  places,  wherewith  they  were  connected* 

On  the  first  point  the  Report  says :  — 

"  The  most  obvious  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  [in  tbe  wbole 
amount  of  episcopal  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  proposed  grant  of  tbe 
episcopal  impropriations^  in  wbole  or  in  part,  to  tbe  respective  pansbes] 
will  be,  permanently  to  annex  to  some  of  the  poorer  bbboprics  certain 
cathedral  preferment;  particularly  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  sod 
Westminster,  on  account  of  their  position  in  the  metropolis." 

For  the  other,  the  very  haste  with  which  the  vacancy  of  a  pre* 
bendal  stall  of  Westminster  was  seized  upon  to  introduce  the  wii'^^ 
ject  of  the  annexation  of  these  stalls  to  large  parishes,  out  of  its 
regular  course,  the  more  illustrates  the  importance  attached  to 
this  principle,  and  the  effect  expected  from  its  announcement. 
Thanks  were  conveyed  to  his  majesty  for  suspending  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  stall ;  his  "  deepest  interest  in  the  succesgful  prose- 
cution of  the  Commission  announced ;  and  some  credit  was 
evidently  expected  to  be  derived  to  the  ministry,  for  not  bestow- 
ing the  nommation  as  a  sinecure.  Moreover,  in  the  case  tbus 
seized  upon,  so  far  as  related  to  the  parish  annexed^  that  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  little  or  no  actual  alteration  was  made  '* 

*  It  was  before  annexed  to  tbe  wbole  cathedral ;  tbe  wbole  body  of  prebendoics 
wai  retponiible  for  it,  thoosh,  practically,  the  cure  bad,  nnhappily,  been  delegated  to 
one  preoendary ;  by  this  Report  it  was  proposed  pemanently  to  annex  it  to  one  pre- 
bend, which  is  subdivided.  "  Hie  parish  contdned,  by  tbe  last  census,  toA^  i 
{Rep,  i.)  so  tliat  as  to  real  parochial  cure  nothing  is  gained.  There  can  be  no  pii^ 
chial  Buper'mtendence  now  ^  whereas,  bad  the  prebend  not  been  snbdJTided,  hot  ibfi 
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whence  it  the  more  appears,  that  the  object  of  this  anticipation 
was  to  bring  out  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  Commission 
purposed  to  proceed ;  it  was  to  show  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment was  intent  on  abolishing  what  had  been  made  sinecures,  and 
so  promoting  what  would  popularly  be  thought  a  reform. 

Lattly^  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  the  Commissioners 
echo  the  terms  of  their  appointment^  and  say. — 

"  We  shall  forthwith  take  into  our  consideratioOi  the  present  state  of 
the  several  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  view  of  submitting  to  your  majesty  some  measures  by  which 
those  foundations  may  be  made  more  conducive  than  they  now  are,  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church." 

Throughout,  they  are  the  ''  foundations*'  themselves,  not  the 
funds  of  the  foundations,  the  "  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches/'  not  ''  money  arising  from  the  confiscation  of  their 
stalls  and  revenues,"  whereby  it  was  up  to  this  time  proposed,  by 
bis  late  majesty,  by  those  who  recommended  the  issuing  of  the 
Commission,  and  by  those  who  acted  in  it,  to  benefit  the  Church. 

4.  Jl  sounder  and  more  legitimate,  and  far  more  effectual,  waif 
of  providing  for  spiritual  wants  was  then  in  contemplation;  viu 
iy  means  of  the  impropriations.  This  is  noticed  in  several  parts 
of  the  Report.  As  an  apology  for  uniting  the  two  dioceses  of  St. 
i\saph  and  Bangor  it  is  said : — 

'^  One  advantage  which  will  result  from  the  union  of  these  two  sees 
will  be,  the  opportunity  afforded  of  applying  a  part  of  the  impropria- 
tions, which  constitute  nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  and  populous  vicarages  in  the  united  diocese." 

And  agaiD,-— 

''  A  further  diminution  (in  the  futm'e  Income  of  the  bishoprics)  is  also 
to  be  expected  from  the  application,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  impro- 
priations, which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incomes  of  many 
bishoprics,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  they  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  exchange  for  manors  and  estates,  for  the  improvement  of  popu- 
^  sod  poorly  endowed  vicarages  and  curacies  connected  with  them.*' 

5.  Even  in  the  wholly  subordinate  subject  of  patronage,  they 
equally  abstain  from  taking  away  a  trust  from  those  who  had  it, 
to  give  it  to  those  to  whom  it  had  not  been  committed.  Their 
recommendations  on  this  point  ar^  plainly  very  scrupulous.  They 

sayy— 

'*  If  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  concur  in  the  suggestion  for 
acting  two  new  sees,  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  in- 

prebendary  required  to  keep  a  body  of  carates,  enough  might  have  been  left  to  main- 
tun  a  soperior  person  at  the  head,  and  a^'eood  deal  of  parochial  cure  might  have  been 

principle  would  have  been  violated  ;  but  on  what  principle 


cuattaUbeiabdivlded? 
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terests  of  the  Churcb^  that  the  bishops  of  those  sees  shall  possess  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  patronage,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reward 
deserving  clergymen  within  their  dioceses.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  transfer  some  advowsons  to  the  bishops  of  the  new  sees. 

"  We  do  not  propose  that  when  a  district  is  transferred  from  one 
diocese  to  another,  the  whole  of  the  patronage  within  such  district 
should  likewise  pass ;  bat  in  many  instances  a  partial  transfer  will  be 
desirable." 

This  still  maintained  the  character  of  an  arrangement  among  the 
bishops  themselves.  A  fuller  consultation  of  the  bishops  would 
indeed  have  afforded  a  more  definite  recommendation ;  but  such 
as  it  waSf  it  was  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  re-distribution  of 
their  dioceses ;  when  a  bishop  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  cure 
to  another,  it  was  natural  that  he  should,  in  most  cases,  part  with 
the  subordinate  appointments,  the  parochial  benefices  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  cure.  This  was  in  entire  conformity  with  the  original 
relation  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 

Such  was  the  Conservative  stage  of  the  Commission,  or  (since 
it  was  shortly  after  broken  up)  one  may  say«  such  was  the  Con- 
servative Commission.  Its  provisions  were  not  satisfactory; 
they  did  not  remedy,  they  scarcely  palliated,  the  evils  on  the  par- 
ticular subject  to  which  they  applied  ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  that 
they  did  not  even  palliate  them,  since  palliatives  are  more  fatal 
than  the  diseases ;  they  drive  them  in,  where  they  work  con- 
cealed, and  so  the  more  fatally.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
scheme  should  even  palliate  the  existing  evils,  which  should  at* 
tempt  to  portion  out  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
among  twenty-four  bishops,  the  same  number  which  the  Church 
had  three  centuries  ago,  when  Westminster  and  Liverpool  were 
villages;  our  manufacturing  towns,  commons;  and  Lancashire 
a  moor. 

The  want  of  additional  bishops  was  strongly  felt  by  Bede*  in 
735,  when  there  were  seventeen  bishoprics.  Cranmer,  when  the 
population  of  England  was  but  4,400,000,  wished  to  raise  tbe 
number  of  sees  to  sixty,  and  herein  he  acted  on  the  primitive  mo- 
del ;  and  now,  when  tbe  population  must  considerably  exceed 
14,000,000,  to  attempt  to  portion  it  out  among  bishops,  only  ex- 
ceeding by  one*third  those  of  the  time  of  Bede,  must  involve  a 
manifest  failure.  The  more  equally  you  distribute  14,000,000  or 
16,000,000  of  souls  among  twenty-six  bishops,  the  more  com- 
pletely will  you  efface  the  very  notion  of  a  bishopric,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  office  to  happier  days,  which 
may  realize  it.     Accordingly  the  effect  of  these  proposals,  if 

*  Newman's  Suffragsn  Biibops,  p.  \%,  note. 
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carried  into  effect,  would  be,  to  efface  our  smaller  bishoprics, 
which  are  a  sort  of  witness  what  a  bishopric  ought  more  nearly 
to  be,  to  bring  the  intermediate  bishoprics  to  a  medium  stage  of 
uDsatisfactoriness,  and,  of  our  three  portentous  bishoprics,  to  leave 
two  out  of  three.  Thus,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  there 
were  eight  bishoprics,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Ely,  Llandaff,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Rochesteri  Carlisle,  with  the  cure  of  from  126,316 
to  £00,000  souls ;  two  of  these,  St.  .Asaph  and  Bangor,  are  to 
be  united,  and  these  same  bishoprics  to  range  from  303,873  to 
471,813.  Formerly,  at  the  other  extreme,  there  were  three 
bishoprics,  whose  several  charges  exceeded  one  million,  one  ap- 
proached to  two  millions ;  now  there  are  to  be  two  bishoprics, 
London  and  Manchester,  (whereof  London  alone,  if  distributed 
among  three,  a  bishop  of  London,  of  Westminster,  and  of  South- 
wark,  would  have  furnished  three  over-large  bishoprics,)  each  with 
a  population  of  above  a  million.  Little,  then,  which  could  be 
called  good,  would  be  effected  by  this  change,  and  the  return  to 
a  better  system  delayed,  but  for  the  existence  of  those  two  great 
bishoprics,  of  London  and  Manchester,  which  obviously  de- 
manded a  further  remedy.  Meantime,  however,  much  evil  was 
done.  Evil  was  done  by  making  changes  which  themselves  re- 
quired other  corrective  changes  ;  evil  was  done  by  effacing  the 
smaller  bishoprics,  and  thus  accustoming  persons  to  a  lower 
degree  of  episcopal  superintendence,  and  pastoral  care  ;  to  do, 
aad  act,  and  live  more,  without  bishops ;  to  make  bishops  mere 
commissioners, 

"  The  functionaries  of  statutes,  the  administrators  of  oaths,  the  agents  of 
GometpoDdence  about  the  buildiing  of  churches,  the  management  of  so- 
cieties, and  the  serving  of  tables  ;"* 

instead  of 

I*  Living  among  their  people,  having  the  custody  of  the  Christian  Faith 
ID  their  own  place  and  day,  and  by  their  lives  and  conversation  impres- 
ung  it  in  all  its  saving  fullness  of  doctrine  and  precept  upon  the  face  of 
society,  the  centres  and  emblems  of  Christian  unity,  the  bonds  of  many 
miods,  and  the  mementos  of  Him  who  is  unseen." 

In  this  way,  also,  evil  was  done  by  the  unnecessary  severing  of 
dioceses,  distributing  dioceses  into  arrondissemens,  counting 
human  souls  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  be  penned  within  a  certain 
space,  and  so  breaking  through  long  attachments,  and  recollec- 
tions, and  associations  :  paring  off  from  one  diocese  and  adding 
to  another,  as  if  they  could  transfer  affections,  as  they  could 
square  milesi  or  make  feelings  flow  as  they  drew  the  lines  upon  a 

^  Newman's  Soffiragon  Biabopf,  p.  17. 
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map.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
affection  or  respect^  that  they  often  know  not  the  reverence  in 
which  their  office  or  their  relation  is  held^  even  when  little  is 
known  of  their  persons*  The  aristocracy  have  often  thought- 
lessly, in  mere  ignorance,  worn  out,  or  snapped,  these  bands 
which  were  meant  to  unite  their  dependents  with  themselves,  and 
through  them,  bind  up  in  one  peaceful  union  the  whole  national 
family.  They  knew  not  the  feelings,  because  thev  lay  unexpressed 
till  the  occasion  shall  call  them  forth,  or  their  expression  was 
mistaken.  The  Commission  made  the  like  mistake  in  rounding 
dioceses,  transferring  portions  of  counties  from  one  diocese  to 
another ;  treating  ecclesiastical  England,  as  if  it  were  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  apportioned  among  twenty-six  bishoprics, 
instead  of  regarding  actual  ties,  feelings,  and  habits.  The  line 
which  marks  the  bounds  of  a  county  is  generally  capricious ;  yet 
even  among  the  falsely  refined,  that  invisible  bond  exercises  a 
power  over  them,  which  they  acknowledge  more  or  less  in  action, 
even  while  in  theory  they  would  disclaim  it ;  charity  would  flow 
more  freely  on  their  own  side  of  the  invisible  border ;  the  poor 
within  it  are  felt  somehow  more  to  belong  to  them ;  how  much 
more  power  would  the  tie  have  over  the  simple-minded  children 
of  a  Christian  Church !  The  unity  then  of  the  dioceses  ought 
not  to  have  been  needlessly  broken;  rather,  when  necessary, 
should  a  diocese  have  been  divided  into  two  or  more  integral 
portions,  not  the  "  disjecta  membra*'  of  one  diocese  scattered 
among  several,  as  if  broken  limbs  would  cement  speedily  into  the 
fair  proportions  of  one  compacted  body. 

This  principle  was  not  felt,  and  so  was  again  and  again  need* 
lessly  violated.  The  arrangements  were  made  with  a  rough 
hand.  For  instance,  to  what  end  to  sever  the  north-west  comer 
of  Wiltshire  (the  deaneries  of  Malmsbury  and  Cricklade)  from 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  county  belongs, 
and  join  it  on  to  Gloucester?  or,  again,  even  more  minutely,  to 
detach  certain  parishes  of  the  county  of  Worcester  and  attach 
them  to  Gloucester,  to  whose  diocesan  seat  they  are  not  even  so 
near  as  to  that  in  their  own  diocese  and  county  t*"  and  this  two- 
fold change  did  but  approximate  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  to  the 
average  population  of  bishoprics,  by  adding  to  it  about  48,000,  , 
raising  it  from  275,806  to  324,198.  Such  changes  are  not  ef- 
fected without  doing  violence  to  many  feelings;  nor  do  parts  thus 
joined  coalesce  at  the  fiat  of  a  commission.      The  county  of 

*  Half  of  this  plan  bet  tince  been  abandoned ;  that  wbich  related  te  Mbbiirf  pcf* 
sisted  10,  against  the  wishes,  it  is  understood,  of  the  clergy  at  least,  and  of  their 
bishop.  The  same  Ticioos  principlfs  runs  throosb  all  the  Reports ;  and  when  it  is  aban* 
doncd  in  detail  in  the  one  case,  it  is  comnuttea  anew  in  another. 
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Berks,  from  long  habit  ossociated  in  diocesan  charities  M^ith  that 
of  Wiltshire^  and  looked  upon  itself  as  one  diocese  with  it; 
joined  on  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford^  the  old  diocese  and  the 
new  addition  are  two  distinct  bodies  under  one  head.  They 
have  no  feeling  of  unity.  Much  more  would  this  be  the  case 
should  the  county  of  Bucks  be  added  on  the  other  side.  It 
would  be,  not  a  triple-headed  but  a  triple-bodied  monster.  In- 
stead of  this  petty  joining  on  and  taking-off,  this  adding  and 
subtracting  and  squaring  of  seeS;  this  so-called  **  equalizing  '* 
of  dioceses,  whereby  the  largest  (London)  was  still  to  be  just 
eight  times  the  size  of  what,  on  the  new  regime,  was  to  be  the 
smallest  (Hereford)  and  the  '*  equalized  **  bishoprics  were  to 
varj  from  218,392  to  1,746,504,  with  a  difference  of  above 
1,500,000,  a  more  courageous,  and  therefore  a  wiser  policy, 
would  have  kept  unimpaired  the  smaller  bishoprics,  and  boldly 
proposed  a  plan  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  larger.  A 
plao  which  should  have  at  least  divided  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
Winchester,  into  two;  London,  York,  and  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, into  three,  or  given  them  this  proportion  of  suffragan  bishops; 
and  Chester  into  four,  would  have  commanded  respect;  and  the 
moral  courage  exerted  in  making  it  would  have  overawed  dis^ 
content,  even  in  quarters  where  the  manifest  necessity  of  the 
proposal  did  not  put  opposition  to  shame*  Men,  who  would 
have  proposed  this,  would  have  been  seen  to  be  in  earnest  about 
remedying  our  ecclesiastical  deficiencies,  and  probably,  no  very 
serious  difficulty  would  have  been  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Church ;  these  could  not  appreciate  the  spiritual  change  of  in- 
vesting a  dean  with  the  office  of  a  bishop;*  they  could  only 
estimate  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords*  Report  said,  that  a  timid 
policy  among  the  Conservative  party  prevented  it ;  for  fear  that 
the  precedent  of  bishops  out  of  parliament  should  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  rest.  This  has  no  real  ground ;  for  the  bishops 
are  temporal  barons ;  the  new  bishops  would  not  have  been ;  but  . 
such  timidity  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  re-*former,  or 
renewer,  or  restorer  of  the  Church.  The  single  opening  sen- 
tence then  of  the  Report,  ^*  We  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  increase  in  the  total  number  of  episcopal  sees,"  dissi- 
pated every  hope  of  amendment.  Nothing  but  the  increase  of 
the  "  total  number  of  bishoprics  "  would  afford  any  real  remedy; 
the  plan  proposed  might  disguise  in  some  respects  the  extent  of 

« 

*  At  the  sane  tinie  that  Mr.  Kewman*s  interesting  pamphlet  appearsd  on  the  general 
(abject,  a  sketch  of  a  specific  plan  for  reUevtng  our  bishops,  by  the  same  meaos,  was 
duvn  bj  a  different  hand,  in  the  Britbh  Magazine,  March,  1855,  for  which,  howerer, 
<l)ctt  were  not  then  adequate  materiab,  since  the  Report  of  Ecdeaiutical  Aeveowoi  hnd 
Mt  been  pobliahed. 
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the  evil,  by  reducing  the  more  privileged,  more  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  the  less  privileged,  dioceses  ;*  but  it  could  not  re- 
move the  necessity  of  further  change.  The  English  Church,  here- 
tofore, had  increased  her  bishoprics  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  her  population ;  this  principle  of  our  Church  was,  for  the  first 
time,  abandoned,  and  extensive  changes  were  made^  and  all  the 
evils  of  unsettlement  incurred,  although  these  changes  must  be 
again  changed,  if  any  real  improvement  was  ever  to  be  made,  or 
our  Church  ever  to  enjoy  fully  her  birthright  of  Episcopal  super- 
intendence. It  was,  too,  evil,  and  of  evil  precedent,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  were  tempted, 
willingly  to  resign  one  of  their  bishops,  and  to  choose  a  condition 
spiritually  less  advantageous,  by  the  bribe  of  the  prospect  of  an 
improvement  to  their  benefices.     The  Report  proposed — 

*'  That  the  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  should  be  united ; — one 
advantage  which  will  result  from  the  union  of  these  two  sees  will  be  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  applying  a  part  of  the  impropriations,  which 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  to  the  angmenU- 
tion  of  poor  and  populous  vicarages  in  the  united  diocese." 

Harm  then  was  done  in  the  direct  proposals  of  this  first 
Report,  in  that  change  was  introduced,  without  any  real  benefit, 
and  change  contrary  to  the  former  character  of  our  Church,  and 
violating  old  attachments  and  relations.  Still,  this  Report, 
though  disadvantageous  in  detail,  violated  no  great  principles,t 
and  in  every  important  principle  differed  from  its  successors,  in 
that — 1.  it  extinguished  altogether  no  bishopric;  2.  invaded  no 
rights  of  property;  3.  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
bishops;  4.  proposed  to  preserve  the  chapters;  5.  was  guarded 
even  as  to  the  trusts  of  patronage ;  6.  was  in  the  right,  and  safe, 
and  old  way  of  providing  for  spiritual  wants  by  the  ecclesiastical 
impropriations  and  annexation ;  7.  it  implied  or  recommended  no 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  siie  of  out  buhoprics,  as  they  were,  and  u 
they  are  to  be  remodelled  :— 

old.  new. 

Above  100»000  souls  and  below  200,000 8  0 

200,000 300,000 4  2 

300,000 400,000 3  8 

400,000 500,000 3  7 

500,000 600,000 0  4 

600.000 700,000 1  1 

700,000  800,000 a  2 

800,000 900,000 1  0 

900,000 1,000,000 1  0 

1,000,000  and  upwards 3  2 

t  Except  in  what  related  not  to  the  subject  of  the  Report,  the  hasty  sub-division  of 
the  stall  of  Westminster,  which  (even  if  the  right  existed  anywhere)  none  bat  the 
chapter,  or  the  whole  Chiircb,  bad  a  right  to  do. 
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pemuinent  board  with  a  majority  of  laymen  to  decide  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs ;  8,  in  a  word,  it  maintained  all  our  old  institu- 
tions,  rights,  trusts,  foundations,  and  the  oaths  and  adjurations 
whereby  they  are  guarded,  inviolate  and  inviolable,  ana  adapted 
only  ancient  institutions  to  ends  which  were  in  part,  at  least,  con- 
templated  by  their  founders. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  annexation,  although,  if  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  it  would  destroy  many  of  the  purposes  of 
cathedral  institutions,  yet,  on  any  judicious  and  matured  system, 
it  would  be  but  carrying  out,  on  a  regular  plan,  what  exists 
already.  It  would  produce  no  organic  change  m  the  constitution 
of  our  Church. 

This  Commission  expired  with  the  administration  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.  That  statesman  had  made  the  mistake  not  unfrequent 
with  his  complexion  of  policy;  he  had  proposed  alterations, 
about  which  people  cared  not,  and  thereby  hoped  to  be  able  to 
withhold  those  about  which  men  anxious  for  change  cared. 
These  cared  not  whether  we  had  three  or  two  dioceses  exceeding 
1|000,000  souls ;  they  had  listened  with  satisfaction,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  extinguishing  ten  sees  in  Ireland,  that  an  English 
metropolitan  could  discharge  the  duties  of  a  diocese  containing 
a  milbon  and  a  half  of  souls ;  they  cared  not,  in  reality,  whether 
we  had  sinecures  or  not — the  clamour,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was 
meant  to  obtain  their  confiscation,  not  their  employment ;  they 
wished  not  to  equalize  bishoprics,  but  to  equalize  sects  with  the 
Church ;  their  idol  was  power  and  wealth ;  and  alterations  which 
ga?e  them  neither,  had  no  interest  for  them.  But  Sir  R.  Peel 
opened  a  door  which  he  could  not  close ;  he  had  established  a 
principle,  that  there  should  be  extensive  change,  even  though  in 
bis  case  the  change  was  not  unprincipled,  or  without  principles; 
jet  the  question,  that  there  shall  be  change,  once  established,  it 
is  an  easy  transition  from  change  of  some  sort  to  change  of  any 
sort.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  not  to  be  blamed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
)ea?e  his  work  unfinished,  and  allow  it  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
wherein  it  should  be  carried  on  very  differently ;  this  was  the  result 
of  past  compromise.  What  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  was,  the  undue 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  measure  of  so-called  church- 
reforai;  the  baste  with  which  it  was  hurried  on;  the  appetite  for 
change  which  he  called  forth,  and,  (which  was  the  ground-work  of 
^11  these)  the  employment  (it  may  be  unconsciously)  of  alterations 
in  the  Uhorch  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  stability  of  a  secular 
party,  or  the  mistaking  the  Church  for  a  secular  body.  He  thus 
loosened  the  confidence,  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  had 
l>egun  a  little  to  restore;  agitated  and  perplexed  the  minds  of 
those  in  whom  the  real  strength  of  his  line  of  politics  lies ;  and 
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the  Church  having  been  made  subservient  to  secular  politicsi  \m 
destined  to  suffer. 


The  tiew  CSommission  was  issued  June  6,  1835^  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  preceding,  only  that^  five  Whig  politicians  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  four  Conservative,  thereby  showing  the  intentioa 
of  the  new  ministry  to  make  the  Commission  an  instrument  of 
power,  and  to  maintain  their  authority  in  it.  The  ascendancy  of 
laymen  over  the  bishops  was  now  as  eight  to  five. 

No  immediate  political  end  being  now  to  be  gained  by  any 
extraordinary  celerity,  the  Second  Report  did  not  appear  until 
about  a  year  after  the  first.  It  bears  date  March  4,  1836,  and 
was  laid  before  Parliament  March  10.  The  year  v^hich  had 
elapsed,  however,  instead  of  maturing  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  unsettled  them :  within  a  year  the  whole  face  of 
things,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  were  changed. 

The  Commission  was  re-issued  in  terms  the  same  as  before^ 
but  the  second  Report,  in  part,  went  beyond  the  objects  of  the 
Commission,  recommending  what  its  terms  no  ways  authorized,  in 
parL  wetit  in  direct  contravention  to  those  very  terms. 

The  gravest  instance  in  which  the  second  Report  exceeded  the 
Commission,  was  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  ancient  bishopric 
of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  also,''  it  says, ''  that  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and 
Mann  tnay,  without  inconvenience,  be  united  to  that  of  Carlisle,  as  the 
Isle  of  Mann  contains  only  eighteen  parishes ;  over  which  the  archdeacoDi 
who  is  resident,  and  has  a  respectable  income,  can  exercise  an  effectaal 
superintendence." 

As  if  it  were,  per  se,  a  good,  that  a  bishopric  should  be  sop- 
pressed,  if  it  could  be  done  ''  without  inconvenience,"  for  no 
positive  ground  is  alleged ;  and  the  Episcopal  ofiice  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  lightly  appreciated,  since  the  superintendence  of  an 
archdeacon  is  placed  on  a  level  with  it;  as  if  the  one  were  as 
''  effectual,''  and  as  holy,  and  as  apostolic,  as  the  other !  To 
suppress  a  bishopric  by  the  secular  arm,  and  to  compare  the 
"  superintendence  '*  oS  an  archdeacon  with  that  of  a  bishop,  are 
certainly  in  keeping,  S^^^^K  ^^  aside,  however,  it  clearly  es- 
ceeded  their  commission.  The  Commission  did  not  entitle  them 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  at  all,  but  only  that  of 
the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales ;  Mann  is  a  separate  branch 
of  the  Church,  with  a  separate  Jurisdiction  and  legishture;  ap<l 
even  with  regard  to  English  bishoprics,  the  objects  of  inquiiy 
proposed  were  ^*  the  amount  of  their  revenues^  the  more  equal 
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distribution  of  episcopal  duties^  and  the  prevention  of  attaching, 
bj  cominendam,  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  the  aire  of  souls," 
not  the  extinction  of  a  bishopric,  or  (to  use  a  mild  term)  that  a' 
bishopric  should  be  held  in  commendam,  in  order  that  a  deanery 
might  not  be.  The  same  Report  set  aside  the  objections  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  severance  of  his  suburban  districts 
and  their  annexation  to  the  see  of  London,  on  account  of  "  the 
advantages  of  placing  the  metropolis  and  the  suburban  parishes 
under  one  jurisdiction."  We  confess  we  see  not  the  advantage 
of  placing  under  one  bishop  above  1,700/XX)  people,  connected 
together  by  no  bond,  except  the  common  boundary  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ;*  yet,  when  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great  a  convenience,  it 
seems  strange  that  it  should  have  seemed  no  *'  inconvenience  "  to 
join  on  an  island  to  another  diocese  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  stormy  sea,  during  the  winter  months  impassable.  The  gra- 
tuitousness of  this  destruction  of  an  ancient  see,  the  utilitarianism 
of  destroying  a  see  because  there  was  ''  no  inconvenience,"  and 
the  disregard  to  rights  of  property,  which  would  have  taken  from 
Mann  its  ''  ewe  lamb,"  in  order  to  spare  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
its  wealthier  neighbour,  eking  out  the  bishoprics  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  ££000  per  annum  taken  from  Mann,t  would, 
in  itself,  imply  that  other  influences  were  predominant  in  the 
Commission,  or  that  at  least  the  presence  of  its  new  elements 
had  transmuted  the  character  of  those  who  had  been  left  in  it. 
And  the  change  implied  by  this  arbitrary  act  is  the  more  remark- 
able, in  that  this  annexation  was  first  proposed  when  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  in  ofllice,  in  order  to  add  the  bishop's  income  to  Car- 
lisle, but  the  measure  was  then  successfully  opposed,  as  being 
unjust,  if  the  revenues  were  alienated  from  the  soil,  and  useless,  if 
ihey  were  not. 

The  extinction  of  the  diocese  of  Mann  was  unjustifiable  on 
every  principle  of  honesty,  generosity,  and  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
it  was  an  Erastian  act,  oppressing  and  spoiling  a  weaker  neigh** 
hour;  it  re-enacted  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  sees,  and  made  the 
English  Church  the  spoiler*  It  waS|  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  single  instance. 

Far  more  extensive  was  the  case  of  direct  contravention  to  the 
terms  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  runs — "for  consider- 
ing (he  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 

'  "  In  assif^Btng  Hie  boandaries  of  tlie  diocese,  we  have  adopted  those  fixed  hy  an  aet 
patted  in  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  jour  roajestv's  reigti,  as  comprising  the  metropolitan 
dUidct.'*  Many  decided  dUadvantages,  be8i<ks  that  of  the  vastnessof  thechaogCr  ftre 
^ell  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Benson,  Letter,  p.  13,  tqq, 

t  Letter  by  the  bto  Blibop  Ward  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Msimf  Not.  1837,  p.  S. 
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the  Established  Church ;"  the  king's  Speech,  as  said  above,  pressed 
the  same  point,  ''  to  render  them,'*  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches^  '*  most  conducive;''  the  former  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  vrere  preparing  to  consider  this,  and  began,  in  the  case  of 
Westminster,  acting  upon  it.  The  Second  Commission  recited 
the  same  words,  and  then  proceeded  to  speak,  not  of  the  cathe- 
drals, but  of  their  endowments ;  to  propose  to  render  thenij  the 
cathedrals,  **  more  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church"  by 
well-nigh  destroying  them,  by  abolishing  at  one  stroke,  '^  above 
360  non-residentiary  prebends,  and  72,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
residentiaries ;  to  render,  e,  g.  Canterbury,  or  Westminster,  or 
Winchester,  or  Durham,  more  efficient,  by  taking  away  two- 
thirds  of  their  residentiaries,  suppressing  eight  out  of  twelve  pre- 
bends. Suppress  the  rest,  and  blot  out  (as  would  soon  be  done) 
all  but  the  memory  of  our  cathedrals,  what  they  did  for  the 
Church  so  long  as  politicians  meddled  not  with  them,  either  to 
corrupt  or  to  destroy  them,  and  you  will  have  brought  them  to 
the  very  acm6  of  efficiency.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
borrowed  a  hint  from  the  treacherous  act  of  Medea,  when  she 
cut  in  pieces  the  aged  king,  limb  from  limb,  and  seethed  him, 
and  boiled  up  his  flesh,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the  freshoess 
and  vigour  of  youth. 

The  contradiction  between  the  directions  given  by  his  late 
Majesty  and  this  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  even  have  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  enter  upon  the  question  at  all,*  but  that  the  influeoce 
of  a  strong  bias  is  proverbial.  Under  such,  the  Commissioners 
honestly  confess  themselves  to  have  acted.    They  admit 

*^  We  have  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  which  relates  to  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  under  a  strong  imprestion  that  if  the  endovnnents  of 
those  bodies  should  appear  to  be  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the  purposes 
of  their  institution,  and  for  maintaining  tbem  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency 
and  respectability,  as  may  enable  them  fully  to  carry  those  purposes  into 
effect,  the  surplus  of  those  endowments,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  to  be 
made  available  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices  containing  a  large 
population,  aud  to  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  paro- 
chial  clergy." 

*  It  is  carious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners  grtdoally  chaqge  the 
language  of  the  Commission  in  respect  to  the  cathedrals ;  the  Commission  roos,  "  iscb 
measures  as  may  render  tbem  matt  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church,"  Report  I.  changes  this  (towards  the  close)  into  **  by  which  those  fiwoda- 
tions  mav  be  made  mort  conducive  than  thty  now  are,"  Ace;  but  Report  II.  actosUj 
quotes  his  Majesty's  words,  *'  as  ma^  render  them  conducive/'  omitting  "««(,''p*^ 
The  original  wording  cannot  be  acquitted  of  utilitarianism,  as  if  the  inquiry  were  sito- 
gather  open,  and  cathedrals  might  be  turned  to  account  in  any  way  which  seeocd  es' 
pedient;  but  as  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  altered,  even  it  was  modified. 
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In  other  words,  they  entered  upon  this  inquirjy  not  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cathedral  churches  might 
be  preserved  and  rendered  effective  for  the  ends  which  they  and 
we  have  at  heart, — not  with  any  respect  for  the  piety  of  their 
founders,  or  their  past  services,  or  the  sacredness  of  trur'ts,  or  the 
rights  of  property,  or  the  vested  interests  of  posterity, — not  with 
aoj  enlarged  views  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church, 
nor  whether  such  efficiency  might  not  be  promoted  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  these  offices,  if  well  filled  (and  for  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  filled,  persons  in  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners 
are  accountable  to  the  Church,  and  to  God),  nor  whether  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  Church,  to  have  such 
offices,  nor  whether  she  ever  was  without  them  in  some  form,  nor 
(to  name  one  point  more)  whether,  on  the  narrow  view  which 
makes  parochial  ministers  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  the 
Church,  a  judicious  system  of  annexation  of  important  cures  to  a 
certain  number  of  these  offices,  might  not  be  at  least  as  benefi- 
cial as  the  melting  them  down  into  one  common  fund,  (for  even 
if  it  were  only  as  beneficial,  the  most  ordinary  principles  of 
sound  policy  would  require  them  to  be  left  untouched) — the  Com- 
missioners entered  upon  the  inquiry,  as  they  state,  not  with  any 
of  these  views,  but  under  the  one  **  strong  impression,"  that  if  the 
cathedrals  had  any  thing  to  spare,  they  had  a  right  to  take  it;  "  it 
ought  to  be  made  available  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  bene- 
fices containing  a  large  population,  and  to  the  great  object  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy."  The  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  may  well  appeal  from,  the  Church  may  well 
mistrust,  such  biassed  and  prejudiced  inquiries ! 

The  inquiry,  consequently,  was  soon  settled.  Three  cathedrals 
were  found,  all  in  towns  of  small  population,  York,  Chichester, 
and  Carlisle,  which  had  but  a  dean  and  four  canons ;  therewith 
the  "inquiry"  was  accomplished;  a  satisfactory  minimum  was 
found,  by  which  the  rest  might  be  measured  and  reduced ;  the 
commissioners  recommend,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 

**  that  the  chapter  in  each  of  the  churches  enumerated,  shall  consist 
bereafier  of  a  dean  and  four  canons,  the  establishment  at  present  actually 
fxktmg  in  the  catbedrab  of  York,  Chichester,  and  Carlisle ;  and  that 
the  income  which  would  have  been  payable  to  each  residentiary,  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  four,  shall,  as  the  stalls  become  vacant,  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty." 

And  so,  because,  in  ancient  times,  in  the  cathedrals  in  small 
towns,  York  and  Chichester,  all  but  four  were  allowed  to  be  non- 
residents, no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  founder  of 
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Wells,*  who  requires  that  the  smallest  number  of  residenta  should 
be  six  ;   or  because  at  the  Reformation  S500L  per  annum  alone 
was  rescued  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  for  the  cathedral 
of  the  small  citj  and  diocese  of  Carlisle,  therefore  the  metropoli- 
tan cathedral  of  Canterbury;  or  the  chapter  of  Westminster,  in 
the  heart  of  our  destitute  and  crowded  capital ;  or  Exeter,  the 
capital  of  the  West;  or  Durham^  the  seat  of  an  university;  or 
Ely,  naturally  and  historically,  and  by  grateful  recollections  con- 
nected with  one,  and  fruitful  in  learned  men,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level :  or  because  in  the  small  city  of  Carlisle,  a 
somewhat  larger  income  is  divided  among  its  residentiaries,  than 
in  the  populous  and  important  city  of  Bristol  is   distributed 
among  six,  therefore  Carlisle  is  to  retain  its  endowments,  Bristol 
is  to  lose  two  of  its  stalls,  and  their  endowments  to  be  carried 
elsewhere ;  and  though  Carlisle  is  to  retain  its  endowment,  such 
as  it  is,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
because  their  founders  wished  their  service  to  be  more  solemn, 
and  their  number  of  residentiaries  larger,  are  all  to  be  reduced  to 
the  same  number  as  Carlisle,  and  their  aggregate  incomes  con- 
siderably below  it.t     We  do  not  wish  to  set  up  Carlisle  as  the 
ideal  of  income  as  well  as  of  numbers,  lest  it  should  be  the  signal 
for  fresh  spoliation,  such  as  has  been  spoken  of ;  but  we  do  contend 
that  it  is  an  injustice  to  these  cities  to  carry  their  income  else- 
where; and  that,  although  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Salisbury  have 
large  and  ill-endowed  cures,  whereas  had  their  founders  divided 
them  into  the  **  perfect  number"  of  four,  they  would  still  have  r^ 
tained  it.     Again,  of  those  who  attempted  to  realize  in  their  in- 
stitutions the  number  of  the  Apostles,  and  would  have  the  very 
number  of  the  residentiaries  be  a  memento  of  an  apostolic  life, 
Winchester  and  Canterbury  will  be  despoiled  of  two-thirds  of 
their  prebendaries  and  (the  dean  being  for  the  present  retained) 
of  foun-sevenths  of  their  revenues,  whereas,  had  the  founders 
been  less  nobly  ambitious  in  the  institutions  which  they  con- 
secrated **  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  and 
prescribed  but  six  instead  of  twelve  prebendaries,  they  would 
nave  been  mutilated  of  one-third  only.     Again,  if  separate  estates 
were  left  to  any  particular  stall,  such  was  the  love  of  equality  m 

*  Memorial  of  the  I>eMi  and  Chapter  of  Wells.— Cftopicr  Mmorialt,  p.  1S7. 

t  "  The  role  which  has  been  actually  adopted  mast  operate  Qiieqaally,  becaose 
whatever  be  the  aoionnt  of  chapter  endowments,  and  whatever  be  its  wants,  witboatibe 
least  reference  to  either  the  one  pointer  the  other,  the  portion  to  be  abstracted ii nude 
to  depend  simply  on  the  numbef  of  shares  into  which  cathedral  fands  have  in  fs^ 
been  divided  ;  so  that,  assortkine  two  cathedmls  with  equal  revennesi  If  in  the  aKi 
eiffht  residentiarieB  bad  been  fonnd  kiecessarj,  and  had  been  maintained,  and  in  tbe 
o&r  four  only,  from  the  more  efficient  chhpter  half  its  means  would  l>e  abstracted, 
and  from  the  other  nothing." — Uxetef  Jlfa?ioria/,  I,  e.  p.  86, 
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these  CommissioQerSy  (with  the  exception  of  two  cases  ''  reserved 
for  further  consideration,*^  that  they  were  all  taken  away;  even 
Chichester,  with  its  four  residentiaries,  did  not  reach  the  ideal  of 
perfection  since  it  had  separate  estates  amounting  to  109/*  per 
annum !  and  so,  by  the  (we  will  not  use  a  hard  term,  but  the 
Commissioners'  own)  by  the  abstraction*  of  the  separate  estates, 
it  yielded  109^-  p^r  annum  to  ^  the  fund.*'  Happy,  or  as  it  is 
termed  in  minstrelsy  "  merry  Carlisle**  alone  realized  its  ancient 
chiracter,  and  remained  unmutilated.  Procrustes  was  wont  to 
be  a  proverb  for  tyrannical  proceeding ;  yet  even  he,  when  he 
Btretrfaed  out  or  aifiputated  the  limbs  of  the  travellers,  as  they  fell 
short  of|  or  exceeded  his  ideal,  chose  a  medium  standard;  in  these 
racommeiidationsi  almost  the  whole  process  is  amputation. 

But  if  in  this  point  these  second  Commissioners  went  beyond 
their  measure  and  against  their  instructions,  in  one  closely  con* 
nected  with  it  they  fell  short  of  it,  we  mean  in  "  Inquiry.**  They 
were  directed,  as  they  recite  the  terms  of  their  Commission,  to 
"  consider  the  state  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales.**  As  they  interpreted  the  former  instruc* 
tioDs  over-laxly,  so  these  over-oarrowiy.  Terms,  such  as  these, 
could  hardly  be  construed  to  mean  that  they  were  to  look  into 
the  returns  of  the  former  Commission,  which  in  their  first 
Report  they  designate  as  inadequate  ;t  examine  them  on  the  state 
of  each  Cathedral;  see  what  funds  were  divided  among  its  resi- 
dentiaries ;  whether  it  had  any  non-residentiaries ;  what  separate 
estates  any  of  its  members  held;  what  might  be  confiscated  to 
the  general  fund.  It  surely  implied  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
local  circumstances  of  each  several  cathedral ;  its  relation  to  the 
city  or  the  diocese  in  which  it  was  placed ;  what  ends  it  might 
senre  relatively  to  those  for  whom  it  was  more  immediately  en- 
dowed, at  least  the  sources  of  its  revenues ;  and  what  it  owed  to 
such  places,  or  how  it  might  more  especially  benefit  those  where- 
with it  was  connected.  It  is  plain  that  no  such  in^ uii^  was  made, 
even  for  this,  that  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  that,  upon 
inquiry,  the  same  unbending  measure  of  confiscation  shoald  have 
heen  applied  to  all,  all  have  been  mown  down  to  one  common 
level.  The  Commissioners  could  not  so  have  ignored  all  the  in- 
formation which  inquiry  would  have  furnished.  But,  besides,  it 
i^  notorious  {and  we  have  full  reason  to  know)  that  no  inquiry  waa 

*  "  Abitnctioii,  the  act  of  taking  away  one  tbhig  from  amlber."— Jdbnifli's  DkU 

t  "  Ai  tbe  greater  part  of  the  £pisoopal  reveooes  ariaet  from  lUiet  on  Uie  lencwal 

^f  l<ues»  of  which  lome  were  granted  for  three  lives,  renewable  when  a  life  drops,  and 

<^n  for  twenty-one  years,  renewable  every  seven,  and  in  towns  for  forty  jears,  re- 

iipwable  cvaiy  foaitean,  it  it  man^'ett  that  a  period  of  three  yean  is  toe  short  to  ex* 

a  correct  average  of  the  annoal  value  of  the  sevcinl  aees.'^— import  1^  p.  5, 
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made;*  that  information  offered  was  refused;  tliat  representa- 
tions were  left  unanswered ;  that  no  one  member  of  a  cathedral 
(we  speak  not  of  one  who,  being  a  bishop,  was  on  the  Commis- 
sion) no  one  member  of  a  cathedral  was  examined^  heard,  or  In- 
tened  to.  The  recommendations  for  the  suppression  of  stalls, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  they  were  not  empowered 
to  make,  was  founded  on  the  entire  neglect  of  inquiry,  which  was 
the  very  professed  object  of  their  appointment. 

Yet  the  Commissioners  felt  that  they  ought,  by  the  terms  of 
their  appointment,  to  have  made  such  inquiries;  they  admit  tbat 
they  ought,  and  they  profess  that  they  had  made  them,  nay,  and 
^'  particular  inquiries."    They  say, 

'^  Having  made  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  constitotioo  of 
these  several  foundations,  the  establishments  mentioned  in  each,  the  re- 
venues of  the  corporations  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  corporate  funds,  we  are  now  prepared  to  recommend 
such  measures,  as  win,  in  our  opinion,  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Churches,  for  the  continual  re- 
paration and  maintenance  of  the  fabrics,  and  for  the  other  Meets  cm* 
templated  by  the  founders,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  application  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  to,  &c.'' 

But  these  "  particular  inquiries*'  extended  no  further  than  into 
the  large  Report,  printed  by  the  previous  ''  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,"  or  a  condensation  of  the 
statements  made  to  them.  The  Appendixes,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7|  to 
which  they  refer  in  proof  of  their  ''  particular  inquiries,"  contain 
no  other  data  than  what  had  been  furnished  before  by  a  different 
body,  re-arranged.  Yet  they  too  had  been  armed  with  the  same 
power  of  examining  upon  oath,  if  required,  **  any  rolls,  records, 
orders,  books,  papers,  or  other  writings  relating  to  the  said  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches ;"  so  that  the  advisers  of  this  Com- 
mission contemplated  no  such  summary  process  as  that  adopted. 
Such  inquiry  would  have  prevented  much  evil.  The  Commis* 
sioners  declared  their  wish  to 

*'  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  services 
of  the  churches ;" 

and  the  chapter  of  Carlisle,  the  model  cathedral,  would  have  told 
them  that 

"  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  state  that  they  cannot  contemplate  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  the  proposal  for  reducing  the  numherof  canons  in 
other  more  richly-endowed  cathedrals  to  the  numherof  foxxr, fixed k 
their  awn  statutes  ;  because  they  are,  from  experience,  well  aware  tbat 

*  This  is  complained  of  in  the  Memorial  of  Canlerburj  (p.  38),  Exeter  (p.  9f ), 
Lincoln  (p.  107),  Salisbury  (p.  128).  The  chapter  of  Wells  offers  information  (p. 
137).    Others  (e,  g,  Exeier)  give  a  good  deal  which  wai  not  attended  to. 
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with  (hat  limited  number  it  is  very  difficnlt,  and  often  impracticable,  to 
secare  the  constant  attendance  of  one  of  the  body  at  daily  prayer,  more 
especially  when  sickness  or  old  age  may  happen  to  prevent  individuals 
from  fulfilling  their  own  wishes  in  that  respect.*' — Chapter  Memorials, 
p.  24. 

Canterbury  again  would  have  stated  that 

*'  we  ourselves  have  had  at  the  same  time  four  prebendaries,  of  whom 
three  were  more  than  seventy  years  old,  two  of  tnem  more  than  eighty, 
and  one  so  much  an  invalid  that  he  was  seldom  equal  to  his  duty ;  what 
Would  have  been  said  of  our  '  efficiency,'  if  our  number  had  been  limited 
to  those  four?  If  we  look  to  those  cathedrals  in  which  the  number  of 
prebendaries  is  four,  we  find  that  a  system  of  proxies  has  been  there  in- 
trodoced  and  tolerated ;  but  the  system  has  given  rise  to  much  calumny 
against  cathedral  institutions,  even  where  use  has  rendered  it  familiar ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  introduction  of  it  at  the  present 
day,  would  more  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  chapters,  whose  members 
bare  been  studious  and  careful  to  give  their  personal  attendance." — lb* 
p.  12. 

Exeter,  that 

"  in  the  discharge  of  the  many  and  important  public  duties  which  their  po-* 
sition  in  the  diocese  and  the  city  brings  upon  them,  it  is  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  two  or  more  canons,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to 
act  with  the  necessary  promptitude  and  decision." — lb,  p.  77* 

Exeter,  which  is  among  the  most  efficient  and  well-conducted 
cathedrals  in  the  Church,  attests  that  it  owes  that  efficiency  to  the 
constant  residence  of  two  or  more  of  its  prebendaries,  as  opposed 
to  the  modern  lax  system,  which  in  consequence  of  these  prefer* 
nients  being  held  with  distant  cures,  too  often,  but  not  uniformly 
prevails,  that  one  only  should  reside  at  once.  This  modern  inno- 
vation the  Commission  took  as  its  standard. 

Ely  again,  that 

*'  in  compliance  with  the  strong  injunction  of  their  statutes,  they  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  preaching  to  a  very  large  congregation  assembled 
jo  the  body  of  the  cathedral  church.  In  cases  of  sickness  and  infirmity, 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  one  member  of  the  chapter  to  take  another's 
t^Qty,  so  that  there  are  very  few  Sundays  in  the  year  when  the  pulpit  is 
not  occupied  by  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  dean,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  chapter ;  but  that  they  are  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
poisible  to  maintain  this  part  of  the  service  upon  its  present  footing,  if 
the  ntunber  of  canons  were  reduced  to  four." 

And  after  protesting  against  the  inference  from  York  and  Chi"* 
Chester,  in  which  non-residentiaries  perform  a  part  of  the  duty, 
they  maintain — 

"  that  should  the  proposed  reduction  ever  take  place,  it  would  most  se- 
riously impair  the  dignity,  solemnity,  and  efficiency  of  those  religious 
offices,  which  were  ordained  by  their  fouoder  to  be  performed  for  ever 
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IB  the  cithednl  cborcb  of  Ely,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
welfiare  of  the  people." 

The  like  is  urged  by  the  chapters  of  Westminster,  WiDdsori 
and  Hereford ;  and  in  another  chapter,  with  which  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  consisting  of  six  prebendaries,  two  of  whom  have  from 
ill  health  long  been  incapacitated  from  residing,  how  would  the 
service  be  provided  for,  if  these  two  shall  be  part  of  the  reduced 
number  of  four  ?  This  office  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  re- 
tained for  life,  and  yet  it  is  one,  which,  in  case  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  holders,  cannot,  like  parochial  duties,  be  supplied  by  a  cu« 
rate.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  the  founders 
did  not  fix  the  minimum  which  modem  "  equalizing"  would 
adopt. 

Again,  the  Commissioners  profess  to  wish 

"  to  leave  enough  for  the  reparation  and  coDtinual  maintenance  of  tbe 
fabric." 

On  this  again  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  would  have  informed 
them, 

"  that  to  provide  for  the  frequent  and  costly  repairs  of  their  venerable 
cathedral,  they  had  hitherto  subjected  themselves  to  a  deduction  from 
their  annual  dividends,  by  appropriating  one-eighth  to  the  express  par- 
pose  of  maintaining  it  in  its  original  beauty  and  elegance.*' — /6.  p.  132. 

The  chapter  of  Norwich  and  of  Christ-Church,  insist  upon  the 
same  point ;  and  it  were  manifest,  on  reflection,  that  when  tbe 
maxim  should  be  once  established,  that  cathedrals  become  "  con* 
ducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church"  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  which  they  yield  towards  parochial  purposes,  any  sums 
to  be  spent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  would  be  first 
grudged,  then  clamoured  against,  then  refused.  Would  the  chap- 
ter of  Canterbury  have  been  allowed  to  pledge  its  income  in  or- 
der to  borrow  22,0CX)/.for  the  restoration  of  their  beautiful  fabric? 
Would  it  not  have  been  said,  ^it  has  indeed  been  already  said,) 
''  Wherefore  this  waste?  This  ointment  might  have  been  sold 
for  much  and  given  to  the  poor.'*  The  principle  of  magnificent 
honouring  of  God,  which  thinks  nothing  too  costly  for  His  ser- 
vice Who  gave  us  all,  and  our  modern  utilitarianism,  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  So  soon  as  the  utilitarian  principle  shall 
be  applied  to  cathedrals,  their  days  are  numbered;  this  very  plea 
of  their  expeosiveness  has  been  already  urged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,*  as  a  ground  for  pulling  them  down,  and  tbe  proposal 
was  heard  unrebuked*  The  same  proposal  was  made  m  times 
which  have  too  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  present 

*  JBbr  Mr.  Honit • 
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^  On*  the  Journals'may  be  read  the  following  entry  (9th  July, 

1652.) 

*'  That  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  consider  what  cathedrals 
are  fit  to  stand,  and  what  to  be  pulled  down^  and  what  part  thereof^  and 
how  those  cathedrals,  or  such  part  thereof,  as  shall  be  puUed  down  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  faith." 

It  was  discovered  then>  we  believe,  that  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  these  maaaive  monuments  of  piety  would  cost  more  than 
the  value  of  the  materials,  when  the  desolation  was  accomplished ; 
and  so  since  nothing  could  be  obtained  to  relieve  "  the  public 
faith,"  our  cathedrals  were  allowed  to  stand  ;  but  time  and  decay 
are  costless  labourers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  after  about  two-thirds 
of  the  property  of  a  chapter  has  been  confiscated,  two-thirds 
would  not  be  paid  out  of  *^  the  fund"  resulting  from  the  confis- 
cations, towards  any  repairs  of  the  cathedral.  No !  it  would  now 
become,  what  its  founders  made  it  to  other  ends,  sacrosanct ;  the 
spoils  would  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  parochial  clergy : 
the  remnants  of  the  chapters  might  support  their  catbedralsi  if 
they  would,  with  their  whole  income ;  else  a  sure  but  heavy  band 
would  moulder  them,  and  after-generations  would  admire  the 
ruins  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  as  they  do  those  of  Tinterne  and  MeU 
rose ;  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  their  sympatliy  and  taste  in 
admiring  what  their  penury  destroyed.  The  state  of  the  once 
beautiful  cathedrals  of  Normandy  show  what  will  be  the  efiects 
of  this  *'  abstraction  '*  of  their  funds. 

Lastly,  the  Commissioners  wish,  they  say, 

*'  To  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  other  objects  contemplated  by 
their  founders." 

Here^  again,  inquiry  would  have  saved  what  is  of  all  the  most 
painful,  and  which,  considering  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Episcopal  Commissioners,  one  least  likes  to  touch  upon.  Yet 
the  first  object,  that  which  the  founders  seem  most  prominently  to 
have  contemplated,  was  the  inviolability  of  their  institutions.  This 
is  just  what  one  would  suppose  that  a  founder  would  contemplate ; 
he  might  think  that  in  varying  times,  his  institution  might  require 
various  subordinate  modifications,  (though  even  these  he  would 
have  used  sparingly,  lest  his  institution  should  be  made  to  fall  in 
with  bad  times,  instead  of  being  a  witness  against  them,)  but  that 
which  founders  would  naturally  have  at  heart  would  be,  that 
their  institutions  should  remain,  as  monuments  of  them  ;  that 
they  should,  after  their  death,  remain  to  carry  on  their  designs ; 
that  they  themselves  should  thus  work  on  after  death ;  that  as 
long  as  the  militant  state  of  Christ's  Church  should  endure,  their 

*  Prospects  of  EDgland,  June,  1859,  an  able  pamphlet. 
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gifls  and  labours  should  be  employed  in  the  good  fight.  They 
Mrere  contented  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fabrics,  which,  while  on 
earth,  they  should  never  see  ;  they  were  content  with  a  posthu- 
mous joy ;  they  parted  with  the  present,  that  they  might  gain 
futurity.  They  lived  in  futurity,  and  parting  with  what  could  be 
realized  during  life,  for  that  which  could  not  be  completed  till 
after  life,  they  wished  to  have  the  whole  period  after  their  life  as 
theirs.  They  wished,  blending  their  names  or  their  works  with 
His,  "  Who  alone  endureth  for  ever,"  to  acquire  an  immortality 
for  their  works,  to  yield  an  immortality  of  service ;  "  they  called" 
not  *'  their  lands  after  their  own  names/'  but  after  His,  and  so 
they  hoped,  that,  with  His,  their  "  name  also  should  endure  for 
ever,  their  names  should  remain  under  the  sun  among  the  pos- 
terities," who  (in  theirsubordinate  way)^*  should  be  blessed  through 
them,  while  generation  after  generation,  through  their  institutions, 
praised  their  God." 

Such  is  the  obvious  wish  of  a  founder,  the  integrity  and  in- 
violability of  his  institutions ;  and  such  the  chapters  would,  upon 
inquiry,  have  informed  them,  was  the  expressed  wish  of  thmr 
founders,  and  that  consequently  whatever  additional  duties  might 
be  laid  upon  them,  it  must  be  a  first  principle  that  the  institution 
should  remain  unimpaired.  The  Cathedral  of  Ely  (and  their 
statutes  are  the  same  as  many,  if  not  all,  and  are  the  expositore  of 
all)  would  have  told  them,  that  the  will  of  their  founder,  as  re- 
corded in  their  statutes,  was* — 

*'  To  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trtnity,  we 
have  decreed  that  a  certain  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  one  dean,  a 
presbyter,  and  eight  prebendaries,  presbyters,  should  be  created,  erected, 
founded,  and  established,  there  to  serve  Almighty  God  wholly  and  for  ever; 
and  this  same  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  one  dean,  a  presbyter,  and 
eight  prebendaries,  presbyters,  with  other  ministers  necessary  for  the 
worship  of  God,  we  do  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  really  and  fully  create, 
erect,  found,  establish,  and  do  by  these  presents  command  to  be  esta- 
blished and  kept  invioiably  for  ever  ;  and  the  said  dean  and  prebendariei 
we  do  in  name  and  reality  make,  create,  and  establish,  into  one  corporate 
body,  and  do  make,  declare,  ordain  and  hold  them  as  one  body,  and  let 
thcni  have  a  perpetual  succession." 

It  was  surely  a  part  of  "  the  constitution  of  these  several 
foundations,"  into  which  the  Commissioners  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  inquire,  that  they  were  constituted  for  ever. 

The  more  miserable  part,  however,  remains.      The  several 

•  We  cannot,  of  course,  look  upon  Henry  VIII.  or  Elicabeth  as  Uic  founden  of 
cathedrals,  nhich  they  only  rc-crected  on  tite  ba»is  of  similar  foundalioos,  abstaining 
thus  far  from  gratifying  the  avarice  of  their  courtiers ;  but  their  stattites  may  be  looked 
upon  ai  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  ancient  and  real  foandcrs,  to  which  these  gave  a 
civil  and  royal  sanction. 
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bishops  on  the  commission  had,  by  themselves,  or  by  proxy,  taken 
the  oath  prescribed  in  their  charters,  that  they  would  maintain 
the  '*  rights  *'  of  the  said  churches.  Such  oaths  are  in  tranquil 
times  often  apt  to  be  forgotten,  from  the  very  fact,  that  he  who 
takes  them  thinks  it  impossible  that  he  can  violate  them.  Had 
inquiry  been  employed,  they  would  have  been  reminded  that  the 
oalh  bound,  them,  not  only  as  to  any  thing  which  they  could  do 
in  their  individual  capacity,  which  is  nothing,  but  as  legislators ; 
that  they  are,  as  they  have  often  since  been  quietly  and  respect- 
fully reminded, ''  the  sworn  defenders  of  the  cathedrals,"  and  must 
not,  in  any  way,  lay  their  hand  upon  them ;  that  they  may  reform 
abuses,  if  any  exist,  but  may  not,  under  a  plea  of  reconstructing, 
destroy. 

The  Chapter  of  Canterbury  *  would  have  recalled  to  them,  had 
it  been  allowed  to  speak,  that — 

"  The  care,  indeed,  taken  of  our  '  rights  and  liberties '  thus  ordained, 
li  singularly  manifested  in  the  oath  which  our  diocesans  take  on  their  in- 
ibronization,  and  which  hinds  them  absolutely  to  maintain  our  rights 
and  liberties,  while  it  exacts  hut  a  conditional  observance  of  our  cus- 
toms ;  for  the  words  of  the  oath  are,  '  I  swear  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  this  church,  and  to  observe  the  approved  customs  thereof, 
and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  archbishop,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  ob^ 
served  by  others,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  God*8  word, 
the  laws,  statutes,  provisions  and  ordinances  of  the  realm,  or  to  bis  ma- 
jesty's prerogative,  and  not  otherwise.'  The  language  in  the  cap.  6  of 
oar  statutes  sets  forth  the  founder's  will  without  any  ambiguity  : — *  We 
::kolfy  forbid  the  alienation  or  impledging  of  any  manor,  &c.,  for  we 
wish  our  church  to  be  in  good  condition,  not  to  grow  lean'  (pinguescerCf 
wm  macrescere). 

'^Tbe  oath  prescribed  in  cap.  1 1  of  our  statutes,  and  taken  by  every 
prebendary  on  his  admission,  contains  the  founder's  will,  expressed,  if 
possible,  still  more  strongly. — Since,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
founder  has  not  only  given  to  us  the  disposal  and  enjoyment  of  all  our 
reTennes,  and  by  every  kind  of  ordinance  secured  them  to  us  absolutely, 
and  without  deduction  for  any  purpose  foreign  to  our  establishment, 
save  of  one  specific  payment  in  lieu  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  but  that 
he  has  also  confined  the  revenues  to  us,  excluding  all  others  from  parti- 
cipating in  them,  and  that  he  binds  every  individual  member,  by  the 
strongest  and  most  sacred  ties,  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all 
attempts  that  may  be  made  to  alienate  or  divert  any  portion  of  them, 
we  maintain  that  no  alienation  of  our  revenues  can  he  enforced  by  the 
Commissioners,  without  violating  as  well  all  the  generally  received 
rights  of  property,  as  the  rights  and  liberties  which  are  peculiarly  ours." 

We  cannot  doubt,   that   this   consideration,  which   is  again 
strongly  urged  in  the  memorial  of  Ely,  hinted  at  in  that  of  Here- 

*  Memorial,!. c.  p. 9* 
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£ard  and  others,  and  conveyed  in  the  common  memorial  of  the 
delegates  of  chapters,  would  have  influenced  the  episcopal  mem* 
bers  of  the  Commission ;  that  even  if  they  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  their  oath  might  be  confined  to  their  individual  capa« 
cities  (in  which  it  now  means  nothing),  still  it  would  commonly  be 
thought  that  an  oath  taken  by  one^  as  bishop,  and  on  his  inthroni- 
ssation  as  bishop,  must  bind  him  in  all  his  episcopal  functions ;  that 
great  scandal  would  consequently  be  given,  and  great  laxity  as  to 
oaths  encouraged}  did  they  become  the  very  causes  of  destroying 
or  impairing,  did  they  recommend,  and  legislate,  and  vote  for,  im- 
pairing that,  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate.  As  it 
was,  there  were  no  means  of  conveying  this  information  to  them, 
until  the  first  act  had  been  done ;  there  was  no  sufficient  ground 
(in  the  face  of  the  opposite  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  first  Report,  as  corresponding  with  the  Commission)  to 
suspect  that  any  such  plan  was  even  contemplated ;  the  Com- 
missioners then  could  not  but  remain  unwarned;  they  recom- 
mended these  measures  against  the  cathedrals,  we  are  assured, 
unaware  of  their  oath  $  the  second  step  they  have  not  yet  taken ; 
they  have  not  retracted,  but  neither  have  they  advanced.  We  are 
sure,  could  the  matter  have  been  presented  to  them,  re  UUegra, 
they  would  have  seen  that  any  confiscation  of  revenues  was  pre- 
cluded to  them  individually,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  that  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  other  hands, 
that  to  them,  annexation  of  duty,  or  some  plan  which  should 
maintain  each  cathedral  entire  and  inviolate,  was  the  only  way 
open,  whereby  to  make  the  cathedrals  ''  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church." 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  all  inquiry,  save  into  the  amount 
of  the  endowments  of  the  several  cathedrals,  and  the  numbers  to 
whom  those  endowments  had  been  allotted,  the  process  was  neces- 
sarily short.  The  only  principle  of  this  Report  and  this  Commission 
was  (in  its  own  language)  to  ''  obtain  what  resources''  it  could, 
for  an  end,  good  in  itself,  but  not,  if  pursued  by  means  not  ^ood, 
nor,  in  such  way,  likely  to  be  blessed.  Its  characteristic  is  an 
utter  disregard  of  all  ancient  rights  and  usages  and  laws,  a  for- 
getfulness  of  times  past.  Riveted  on  the  present,  and  present 
needs,  every  thing  else  disappears  from  the  sphere  of  their  vision, 
but  this  only,  how  this  money,  or  some  portion  of  this  money, 
may  be  "  obtained ; — rem,  si  possis,  recte,  si  non,  quocunque 
modo  rem.''  Having  fixed  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  (for  York 
and  Chichester,  which  they  instance,  have  non-residentiaries)  as  the 
one  model,  as  the  id^al  of  a  cathedral,  for  '*  carrying  fully  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  their  institution  ;"-^(The  cathedral  also  of 
Carlisle  as  well  as  its  chapter  surely  was  the  model  upon  which 
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the  nigiiificeDt  and  elevated  pile  of  Canterbury  was  formed*  the 
founder  of  Canterbury  could  have  had  no  further  views  than  he 
of  Carlisle;)  having  taken  this  as  their  maximum  of  cathedral 
magnificence,  every  thins  else  is  swept  away ;  the  fifty-one  non« 
residentiary  prebends  of  Lincoln,  **  each  of  which,  save  one/'  (as 
they  were  afterwards  reminded^)  ''  within  four  hundred  years,  pro- 
duced a  bishop  ;  and  every  individual  cathedral  in  this  kingdom 
has  had  a  prebendary  of  this  noble  church,  bishop  thereof;"* 
every  thing,  prebends,  canonries,  separate  estates,  are  all  '*  dealt 
with''  in  one  and  the  same  way,  as  if  there  were  no  laws  but  those 
of  might,  no  title-deeds  but  those  of  want,  no  right  but  only  will^ 
no  will  of  a  founder,  no  will  but  of  the  present  day. 


The  Commissioners  decided  without  examining,  but  there  must 
of  necessity  be  examination  after  they  had  decided.  They  did 
not  inquire  before  they  decided,  and  so  there  must  needs  be  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  in  order  to  adapt  their  decisions  in  any  degree 
to  existing  circumstances.  This  is  visible  in  every  part  of  their 
Reports.  And  this  at  once  rendered  necessary  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  most  extensive  innovation  on  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  institution  more  formidable  than  even  the  existing  Com- 
mission, a  permanent  Corporate  Commission,  to  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  settling  details,  which  the  Commissioners  had  been 
in  too  much  haste,  or  had  not  information  enough,  to  decide 
upon.  They  had,  without  attention  to  details,  with  bold  and  un« 
shrinking  hand,  sketched  out  the  model,  upon  which  the  noble 
and  massive  structures  of  our  forefathers  were  to  be  re-con* 
stmcted,  and  their  goodly  buildings  turned  into  petty  tenements, 
wherein  men  might,  if  they  could,  find  shelter.  Yet,  when  the 
work  of  destruction  was  to  commence,  some  there  must  be  to  fit 
together  the  broken  shafts  and  capitals  into  the  rude  walls  of 
the  new  structure.  In  a  word,  the  Commissioners  had,  with  re« 
gard  to  both  parts  of  their  subject,  the  arrangement  of  dioceses, 
and  the  spoliation  of  chapters,  settled  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
rather  undone,  but  they  had,  through  lack  of  information,  settled 
Utile  or  nothing  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

Beginnings  are  generally  slight ;  and  so,  in  this  second  Re- 
port, this  new  body  is  but  indistinctly  hinted  at.  The  first 
sketch  of  it  is  thus  drawn  with  reference  to  the  remodelling  of 
dioceses ;+ — 

''  Minor  objectbns  have  been  made  to  other  parts  of  the  proposed 
territorial  divisions  of  dioceses,  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  specify  5 

*  Willis's  Hist  of  Cathedrals,  quoted  in  Lincoln  Memorial>  !•  c.  p.  111. 
t  Rep.  f ,  p.  S. 
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for,  with  regard  to  this^  and  indeed  to  mast  of  the  measurcM,  which,  in 
the  discbarge  of  our  duty,  we  have  recommended,  or  may  have  to  re* 
commend,  to  your  majesty,  it  will  be  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
iug  them  fully  into  effect,  that  permanent  authority  should  be  vested  in 
some  persons,  to  be  named  in  any  act  of  parliament  which  may  be 
passed  for  sanctioning  those  measures ;  who  may  be  capable  of  in- 
quiring into  details,  more  fully  than  would  be  convenient  for  your  ma- 
jesty in  council,  with  whom,  we  apprehend,  the  ultimate  sanction  will 
vest." 

Transferring  population  from  one  diocese  to  another  seemed  to 
have  little  difficulty.  Our  episcopal  system  bad  already  been  so 
weakened  by  the  neglect  or  positive  offences  of  the  governmeot 
since  the  BevolutioDy  that  the  laity  are  in  many  cases  hardly  con- 
scious under  what  bishop  they  live ;  they  think  of  him  as  one 
who  has  to  direct  the  discipline  and  often  the  appointments  of 
the  clergy,  and  so  is  indirectly  concerned  with  them ;  or  they  do 
value  the  graces  of  an  individual  as  an  eminent  ecclesiastic :  but, 
further,  they  do  not  conceive  that  they  live  in  any  special  relation 
to  him.  In  the  clergy  it  might  seem  want  of  respect  to  the 
bishop  to  whom  they  were  to  be  transferred,  to  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  change ;  and,  besides,  they  believed  that  it  had  the  com- 
mon sanction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops.  However  this 
may  be,  except  when  men  were  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  a 
bishop,  the  transfer  was  made  without  opposition  or  difficulty; 
not  so  revenue  and  money.  Here,  as  soon  as  details  began  to  be 
investigated,  difficulties  were  seen,  which  the  expeditious  present- 
ment of  the  said  Report  had  given  no  time  even  to  glance  at. 
They  discovered*  that — 

"  The  peculiar  manner  of  leasing  the  episcopal  estates  throws  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  arrangement  suggested 
in  our  First  Report.  If  the  estates  were  let  at  rack  rents,  so  that  each 
bishop  might  receive  every  year  about  that  which  is  stated  to  be  bis 
average  annual  income,  it  would  be  easy,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  the  richer  sees,  to  require  the  future  bishop  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  sum  towards  the  augmei!itation  of  the  poorer  sees.  Bat 
the  great  variation  which  occurs  in  the  episcopal  incomes  from  year  to 
year,  according  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fines  is  received,  presents 
an  obvious  difficulty." 

Thus  then  a  more  complex  expedient  became  necessary  than 
that  recommended  in  the  First  Report ;  they  had,  it  seems,  gone 
upon  a  rough  estimate  of  the  episcopal  incomes,  and  had  not 
even  taken  into  account,  what  from  their  own  experience  they 
must  have  well  known,  that  the  annual  income  of  each  see  varies 
very  considerably,  and  that  therefore  the  payments  to  be  made  b; 

•  Report  2,  p.  3. 
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the  "  richer  sees  '*  must  be  very  irregular.  This  variation,  although 
not  much  felt  now,  when  bishops  are  allowed  to  hold  comineu- 
dams,  would  be  felt  very  sensibly,  if  any  great  variation  were  to 
take  place  in  the  reduced  income  of  from  4CXX)/«  to  5000/.  This 
consideration  produced  difficulties^  amid  which  the  Commissioners 
in  the  Second  Report  seem  to  toss  to  and  fro,  throwing  out  a 
suggestion  or  two,  but  with  no  very  definite  prospect  of  its  hold- 
ing or  mooring  them  safely;  so  that  again  this  new  undefined 
"  body''  is  called  in.  To  meet  these  exigencies,  it  is  suggested, 
that  the  ordinary  expedient  of  bankrupts  must  be  resorted  to. 

''  The  reversions  of  some  estates  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  sold. 
Socb  sales  can  now  be  effected  only  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament :  we  would  therefore  suggest  the  expediency  of  giving  power 
to  effect  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
hotfy  to  which  we  have  referred" 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  change  of  tone  in  the  two  Re- 
ports. Rep.  1.  speaks  of  "  enablhig  the  incumbents  of  the 
richer  sees  to  pay,  Sec.**  Rep.  2.  of  '^  requiring  of  the  future 
bishop ; — the  sums  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  of  a  future 
bishopric ;"  so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  arrangement  of  the  bishops 
among  themselves,  but  a  compulsory  regulation  from  without, 
which  they  who  made,  might  re-make  as  they  pleased.  But,  be- 
yond this,  a  power  is  to  be  given  of  selling  episcopal  estates,  with 
the  eonsait,  not  of  the  bishops  whose  they  are  or  were,  but  of  the 
body  referred  to.    Tfso,  the  independence  of  the  bishops  is  gone^ 

A  further  invasion  of  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  this  body,  is  prepared  in  the  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  pluralities  and  the  union  of  smaller  bene- 
fices; but  still  undefined.  It  was  suggested  that  certain  cases  of 
pluralities  may  be  allowed  upon  statements  made  by  the  bishop 
to  the  archbishop,  and  transmitted,  with  his  sanction,  to  the  privy 
council*     ^'  The  union  of  two  benefices,"  it  is  said, — 

"  May  naa  be  done,  under  certain  restrictions,  bif  the  bishop,  with  the 
consent  of  the  patron.  But  there  exists  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  legally  done,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove  by  a  more  strict  and  precise  limitation.*' 

And  bow  is  this  done  ?  One  should  have  thought  that  the 
natural  remedy,  instead  of  a  more  precise  limitation,  would  have 
been  to  have  put  greater  confidence  in,  and  give  greater  latitude 
to,  the  bishops.  The  remedy  as  to  the  union  of  benefices  (re- 
markably enough)  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  this  Report,  except  by 
the  juxta-positionof  a  provision  that  the ''  separation  of  unions  shall 
be  effected  by  his  majesty  in  council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  bishop,  certified  by  such  Coumiissioners  as  may  be  appointed 
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for  the  purpoMs  connected  vith  this  Report."  The  Plnnility-biH, 
recently  introduced,  furnishes,  however,  a  comment,  and  transfen 
the  whole,  union  and  dts-union,  and  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries 
of  parishes,  to  the  ''  standing  Commission."  But  of  this  here* 
after. 

Further  powers  for  this  new  permanent  Commission  are  pro- 
vided by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  propositions  with  regard  to  th€ 
cathedrals.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  measures  are  defioite 
enough ;  the  confiscation  of  every  thing  in  every  cathedral,  ex- 
cept the  corporate  revenues  of  a  dean  and  four  canons,  (even  their 
separate  endowments  are  to  be  forfeited)  "  at  one  fell  swoop,"  is 
unhappily  plain  enough ;  but  what  shall  be  done  with  the  spoils, 
or  with  the  yet  unspoiled  fragments  of  the  cathedrals,  remained 
undecided.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down,  but  not  to  build  up.  The 
Commissioners  propose  one  scheme  of  disposing  of  this  aurplas; 
state,  over  against  each  other,  the  "  sum  required  to  augment  all 
benefices  of  a  certain  population  and  income  according  to  a  pro- 
posed scale  ;***  and  what  can  be  extracted  by  the  proposed  con- 
fiscation of  stalis.t     But  they  subjoin  that  they 

"  Are  far  from  intending  that  an  inference  should  be  drawn  from  this 
statement,  as  to  our  opinion  respecting  the  best  mode  of  distributing  die 
sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  will  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  Uie 
propositions  which  we  are  about  to  offer.  The  question  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  distribution  requires  the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
much  additional  inquiry ;  and  we  must  reserve,  for  the  present,  any 
distinct  recommendation." 

Thus  then  the  Commissioners  had  decided  how  much  they 
would  take  from  the  cathedrals,  u  e,  that  they  would  take  all 
which  could  be  taken,  without  having  settled  even  the  "  general 
principles  of  distribution  :*'  this  required  the  '^  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  much  additional  inquiry;"  and  yet  but  a  little 
additional  inquiry  might  have  shown,  (as  we  shall  hereafter  show,) 
that  more  might  be  done  for  this  very  end  by  preserving  the 
chapters  than  by  destroying  them.  But  we  cannot  sufficiently 
deprecate  this  way  of  disarming  all  opposition  to  the  plunder  of 
the  cathedral,  by  exhibiting  that  others  want  and  that  they  have; 
the  very  argument  which  revolutionists  continually  employ  against 
all  property,  and  more,  hitherto,  against  that  of  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners, lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  than  against  the  cathe- 
drals. But  if  this  be  full  of  evil  in  any  case,  much  more  when 
the  cupidity  to  be  roused  is  that  of  men  who  ought  most  to  be 
free  from  covetousness,  the  large  body  of  the  clergy.  It  was  in- 
excusable to  bring  forward  a  plan  unmatured,  and  incapable  of 

*  Export  2,  p.  6,  and-App.  No.  9.  f  lb.  p.  10,  and  App.  Vos,  4,  iff. 
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being  matared,  by  Mrhich  2971  clergy  might  be  led  to  speculate 
how  much  of  the  spoils  of  the  cathedrals  might  fall  to  their 
share;  and  since  this  was  one  plan  only,  not  only  they,  but  various 
other  classes  of  the  clergy,  were  taught  to  look  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  cathedrals  as  a  benefit  to  them.*  This  is  no 
imaginary  case;  among  a  large  body  of  men  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise ;  Scripture  prohibits  to  take  ^'  a  gift  to  blind  thine  eyes 
withali ;"  and  we  have  met  with  those  whose  eyes  have  been  thus 
blinded.  It  were  unstatesman-like,  thus  to  raise  uncertain  ex- 
pectations, whichi  on  their  own  showing,  cannot  be  satisfied ;  to 
pull  institutions  to  pieces  without  settling  what  to  raise  in  their 
stead ;  to  carry  through  one  half  of  a  plan,  and  reserve  for  future 
"  most  serious  consideration  and  additional  inquiry "  the  other 
half  upon  which  it  is  dependent;  but  it  is  worse  than  this,  it  is 
unholy,  ttius  to  tempt  those  "  in  whose  mouth  is  the  law  of  truth" 
(Mai.  ii.  6),  to  break  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's bouse — nor  any  thing  that  is  his." 

The  other  point  with  regard  to  cathedrals,  which  could  be 
settled,  was  the  employment  of  the  remaining  stalls.  The  Re* 
port  sets  out  with  stating  that  the  Commissioners 

"  Are  now  prepared  to  recommend  such  measures  as  will,  in  our 
opinion,  leave  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
serrices  of  the  churches,  for  the  continual  reparation  and  maintenance 
of  the  fabrics,  and  for  the  other  objects  contemplated  by  the  founders.'* 

And  so  it  would  be  thought  that  at  least  the  stalls  saved 
cat  of  the  wreck  would  have  been  sacred  for  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  founder;  that  pious  learning  or  clerical  education, 
or  a  tranquil  and  intercessory  devotion,  or  contemplative  piety, 
might  at  least  have  found  a  refuge  in  this  remainder.f    At  least, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  protest  ahoTe  quoted,  there  seemed  considerable  probability 
that  the  plan  which  the  Commissionen  took  so  much  pains  to  exhibit  in  detail,  setting 
fsflh  the  soma  whicli  would  accrue  to  the  parochial  clergy  in  erery  diocese,  according 
to  tlie  proposed  scale,  was  the  plan  then  uppermost  in  their  mind.  At  least,  they  dis- 
tingoish  the  benefices  in  private  from  those  in  pablic  patronage.  (App.  2,)  state,  that 
the  latter  would,  "  in  the  first  instance,  he  the  preferable  objects  of  assistance  from 
the  fawl ;"  (page  5i)  calculate  how  much  those  in  public  patronage  would  require, 
on  this  scale,  and  show  that  the  sum  total  would  be  146|195^  per  annum,  which 
corioosl;  harmouites  with  the  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to  "  abstract "  from  the  ca- 
thedrals and  sinecure  rectories,  aboTC  150,0001.  ,per  annum.  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
Coomiationer,  drew  this  very  parallel,  in  the  debate,  July  19*  18S6,  as  a  proof  of  what 
was  to  be  done  for  poor  liTings.  "  There  is  a  scale  established,  by  which  lirings  of 
less  Una  150(.,  with  a  population  under  lOOO,  are  to  b9  raised  to  \SOL**  Sec.,  (Mirr. 
of  Pari.  2464.)  Sufficient  uncertainty,  however,  was  left  to  give  some  hopes  for 
some  Kvinga  in  private  patronage. 

t  *'  Arehbishop  Leighton  thought  it  ihe  great  mud  fatal  trrw  ef  the  Reformation,  that 
more  of  iluMe  [religioas]  hoinses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entangle* 
nents  of  vows,  and  other  mittures,  was  not  preserved.  So  that  the  Protestant 
Chnytfaes  had  neitller  places  of  cdneation  nor  retreat  for  men  of  mortified  tempers." 
Bamet's  History  of  his  Own  Times»  vol.  i.  p.  139.  See  other  extracts  (h>m  Ctanmer 
and  others,  in  <*  Prospective  and  Past  Benefits  of  Cathedral  lustitotioni,  by  £.  B. 
Puey,'\pp,  85,  sqq*  Sd  ed. 
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what  is  80  much  wanted,  in  the  wilderness  of  our  larger  dioceses, 
some  intermediate  officersi  a  link*  between  the  bishop  and  the 
parochial  clergy,  might  have  been  provided ;  some  who,  having 
larger  leisure  for  mature  thought,  should  at  once  fulfil  the  primi- 
tive duty  of  being  a  council  to  the  bishop,  and  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  continually  embarrassing  the  younger  clergy.*)* 
So,  probably,  the  Commissioners  thought  and  meant  at  first;  but 
having  once  allowed  themselves  to  think  the  cathedral  property 
at  their  disposal,  as  they  go  on,  they  open  this  question  aIso4 

*'  With  respect  to  some  of  the  better  endowed  canonries,  which  will 
remain  iu  four  or  five  of  the  cathedrals,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  tbey 
may  be  advantageously  connected  with  the  parochial  charge  of  populous 
districts.  The  method  of  effecting  this,  we  reserve  for  our  future  con- 
sideration ;  it  being  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  case  of  each  ca- 
thedral, with  reference  to  its  revenues  and  local  circumstances.*' 

So  then,  again,  it  appears,  on  their  own  showing,  which  we 
know  from  other  sources,  and  which  indeed  the  members  of 
chapters  represented  to  them,  that  this  sweeping  destruction  of 
ancient  institutions  was  resolved  upon  without  '^  examining  care- 
fully the  case  of  each  cathedral."  Had  examination  preceded, 
instead  of  following,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different 
But  now  (as  by  the  judge  of  old)  the  cathedrals  are  sentenced  first, 
tried  afterwards;  the  thing  to  be  done  is  decided  upon  unhesitat- 
ingly and  without  knowledge  of  the  case;  all  the  difficulties  in  doing 
it  are  made  over  to  the  permanent  Commission ;  they  are  to  do  it  as 
they  can^  and,  as  a  compensation,  have  the  full  power  of  doing  it 
as  they  like,  plenipotentiaries  and  irresponsible.  And  herein  the 
unhappiness  of  the  one  false  step  taken  as  to  the  stall  of  West- 
minster is  apparent ;  for  this  was  done  at  least  with  some  notice; 
but  the  permanent  and  irresponsible  Commission  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  precedent,  of  subdividing  stalls  as  they  please.  If  a 
stall  may  be  divided  into  two,  no  further  principle  is  involved  in 
dividing  it  into  twenty ;  and  so  it  will  be  fully  in  the  power  of  this 
Commission  to  '*  pulverize  the  (remaining)  stalls,"  employing 
each  to  eke  out  any  given  number  of  petty  stipends  of  30/.  per 
annum,  such  as  the  habit  of  this  day  affords  as  endowments. 
This  is  in  their  power,  and  it  is  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  on  the  principle  of  this  Commission  it  should  sooner  or  later 

*  This  is  well  insisted  on  in  Uie  "  General  Memorial"  of  the  chapters,  and  in  those 
from  Exeter  and  Lincoln. 

t  See  some  good  hints  as  to  the  uses  of  a  well-appointed  cathedral  clergy,  in  "  Are 
Cathedral  Institutions  useless  V*  Some  points  mixed  up  as  to  societies,  charities,  &c. 
seem  questionable,  because  our  charities  and  large  societies  are  for  the  most  part  tt 
present  on  so  utterly  un-church  a  plan.  The  importance  of  cathedrals,  in  point  of 
learning,  is  the  main  subject  of  a  valuable  memorial  from  Winchester ;  it  is  urged  al«o 
more  or  less  in  those  from  Bristol,  Ely,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  Ezeirr, 
Lincoln, 
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be  done.  And  this  is  ao  especial  mischief  of  a  permanent  Com- 
mission, that  it  thus  affords  a  means  of  carrying  out  endlessly  a 
system,  which  those  in  authority  are,  at  present,  but  partially  pre- 
pared to  adopt.  It  is  a  continued  dropping,  whose  proverbial 
power  will  wear  away  the  most  enduring  rocks. 

This  destruction  of  stalls  furnished  the  occasion  of  another 
exceeding  of  the  Commission,  the  transfer  of — (we  can  hardly 
write  the  word  patronage^  it  is  so  connected  with  the  sordid 
trading  notions  of  the  day,  whereby  trusts  are  regarded  as  rights, 
and  rights  measured  by  a  mere  estimate  of  profit  and  loss) — the 
transfer  of  the  appointments  hitherto  invested  in  the  chapters  from 
them  to  the  bishops. 

These  appointments  are  of  two  sorts;  first, ''  by  a  custom*  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  cathedrals  of  tlie  old  foundations,  the  resi- 
dentiaries  are  elected  by  the  chapter  from  amon^  the  other  pre- 
bendaries, who  are  in  all  cases  appointed  by  the  bishop.**  These 
appointments  the  Report  recommended  *'  should  henceforth  be 
made  directly  by  the  bishop."  Why  ?  why  should  the  electors 
be  changed,  simply  because  the  individuals  out  of  whom  the 
election  is  to  be  made  is  changed  ?  Some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary, if  the  non-residentiaries  were  to  be  abolished  :  but  why  not 
leave  the  election  in  the  hands  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  even 
if  they,  from  whom  the  selection  was  to  be  made,  must  be  dif- 
ferent ?  And  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  according  to  this  Re- 
port, the  non-residentiaries  would  have  been  spared ;  for  all  were 
to  be  spared,  ''  the  income  of  which  was  little  more  than  nominal,** 
and  these,  it  was  thought,  "  it  might  be  expedient  to  retain,  as 
marks  of  distinction  to  be  bestowed  upon  deserving  clergymen/'f 

The  other  class  of  appointments  is,  that  of  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  chapters.    The  Commissioners  say, — 

"  The  alterations,  which  we  have  proposed,  with  respect  both  to  the 
ammgemenl  of  dioceses,  and  the  constitution  of  deans  and  chapters,  ap- 
pear to  OS  to  render  it  expedient  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
exercise  of  the  patronage  which  is  now  vested  In  the  last-mentioned 
bodies.  We  recommend  that  such  regulations  sh<mld  be  adopted,  as 
may  leave  it  in  the  power  of  deans  and  chapters,  under  certain  restric- 
tion!, to  give  preferment  to  the  members  of  their  own  body,  and  to  the 
minor  canons,  who  may  reasonably  look  to  them  for  reward  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  service :  and  that  where  the  presentation  to  any  benefice 
io  their  gift  is  not  required  for  these  parposes,  it  should  pass,  in  some 
cases  to  the  crown,  and  in  others  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  benefice  may  be  respectively  situate." 

*  "  Thu  (the  direct  appointment  by  the  bishop)  is  a  change  in  their  fnnclsimcnlal 
constitation.  The  chapter  of  Exeter  was  alwayt  an  elective  chapter."— Afrmi>ria/St 
p.  78. 

t  Rep.  9,  p.  10. 
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Thn  ''  expediency/'  the  Fourth  Report  places  in  the 

*'  Strengthening  by  all  pouible  means  the  connexion  between  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese^  and  so  proposes  to  transfer  to  the  hands 
of  the  respective  bishops  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  livings,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  means  which  they  already  possess^  of  placing  laborious  and 
deserving  clergymen  in  situations  of  usefulness  and  independence." 

But  among  many  other  ''  possible  means  of  strengthening  that 
connexion/'  we  should  have  doubted  the  ''  expediency"  of  one, 
viz.  WBONQ  and  bobbebt.  Whatever  benefit  might  have  accrued, 
had  the  livings  been  placed  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
(and  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  in  whose  hands 
they  had  originally  been  best  placedi)  nothing  but  disgrace  would 
result  from  such  a  violent  transfer.  It  was  a  sorry  exhibition  to 
see  a  Commission,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  members  were 
bishops,  transfer  to  their  own  order  what  belonged  to  another, 
and  take ''  from  one  what  is  his  and  give  it  to  anodier  whose  it  is 
not/'*  But  this  whole  plea  of  **  strengthening  the  connexion  of 
the  bishops  and  their  clergy,*  is  an  after-thought  of  the  fourth  Re- 
port; for  the  second  recommended,  that  the  presentation  "  should 
pass  in  some  cases  to  the  crown,  in  others  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;"  so  that  the  Commissioners  (one  part,  by  "custom" 
against  risht,  disposing  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  the  others 
being  bisnopsJ)  legislated  as  joint  spoilers  for  themselves  or  for 
their  order.  The  first  notion  (as  the  distribution  between  the 
crown  and  the  bishops  shows)  was  a  mere  quid  pro  quo,  a  com- 
pensation, a  mere  balance  sheet  of  profits  and  losses.  If  the 
stalls  are  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  so  much  direct  patronage 
lost  to  the  bishops  or  the  crown,  and  so  it  must  be  made  up,  was 
the  principle  of  this  change.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  if 
these  sweeping  confiscations  were  a  good  to  the  Church,  the  crown 
and  the  bishops  might  well  be  content  to  submit  to  their  share 
of  privation ;  or  that  if  chapters  were  such  useless,  incorrigible 
bodies,  the  bishops  and  the  crown  sustained  no  great  loss  in  ceasing 
to  nominate;  at  any  rate,  good  is  best  purchased  by  some  suffer- 
ing; or,  at  the  lowest,  since  the  spoils  were  in  the  first  instaoce 
to  be  distributed  among  livings  in  public  patronage,  they  migbt 
have  been  contented  with  the  indirect  return,  to  be  made  to  them 
through  the  augmentation  of  their  livings.  But  no !  upon  the 
principle  observable  throughout  these  Reports,  whereby  patronage 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  are  the  standard  of  measurement,  the 
patrons'  interests  were  to  be  secured;  nothing  which  concerned 
them  was  to  be  risked  or  touched,  and  so  the  chapters  were 
stigmatized,  and  their  influence  further  impaired,  in  order  to 

*  General  Chapter  Memorial,  p.  4f 
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secure  the  crown  and  the  bishops  from  the  loss  of  patronage. 
The  exchange,  like  the  rest  of  their  acts,  is  often  a  sweeping  and 
a  very  uneven  one;^  but  it  was  not  the  character  of  the  Cqm- 
fflission  to  stop  at  details.  By  the  change  in  the  fourth  Report, 
howeveri  a  new  principle  was  brought  in  by  a  side  wind;  the 
ground  of  compensation  was  abandoned;  the  crown  was  to  look, 
for  its  return^  to  the  improvement  of  its  livings,  but  it  was  '*  expe-^ 
dieot,  by  all  possible  means,  to  strengthen  the  connection  between 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy."  Be  it  so:  be  it  that  it  is  better  that 
all  should  resign  their  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
(and  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  private  patrons*  this  mark  of 
confidence  in  their  bishops,)  yet  the  principle  is  pernicious,  that 
because  a  thing  were  a  good,  if  done,  therefore  it  is  a  good  to  do 
it  aoy  how;  it  is  very  dangerous  to  see  great  principles  and 
precedents  creeping  in  thus  stealthily. 

*  The  following  it  %  balanco  sheet  of  profit  and  Ion  in  the  patronage  of  tboie  who 
have  at  present  the  nominatian  to  sulls*  It  is  apparent  that  nothing  can  compensate 
U)  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  e.g.  patronage  the  highest  of  its  kind  in  the  Church,  while 
io  Cailislc,  on  thit  estimate  of  loss  and  gain,  all  is  gain  to  the  patron  and  no  lou. 
From  the  gain  ia  to  be  deducted  such  lit ings  as  the  remaining  canons  would  be  alloweii 
b  take  to  tbemselfes,  (if  onproYided  for,)  or  to  bestow  on  the  minor  canons  ^  if  the 
plin  of  annesation,  proposed  in  the  fourth  Report,  was  carried  out,  the  former  cla^s 
wmld  be  0,  for  the  canons  would  alreadjr  have  the  Uvings  annexed  to  their  ttalb. 

Lofla.  Giiif. 

Pationios,  Uesid,  Non-Raid*    Bn^eet.    AlUnate.    Caium  fUnd. 
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iJDColn   ••     43     ••••     37     •••••*  •..•••     I 

Norwich •     2     . .  .  • .  •     42 

FBterboroogh 2  ....      T 

Rechcfler 2     ••  ....    SO 

Sarum. ••••.•• .,     3$     ...t     16     .f.f.t     2 

Worcester   6     ..  ....     36     •     1 

Aceoidlog  to  Report  4,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  loses  1  stall,  the  Bishops  of 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  (or  rather  the  Biahop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,)  Norwich,  Ro- 
cbester,  Worccater,  lose  nothing,  but  have  the  preferment  of  the  chapters  assigned  to 
them  on  the  new  prindple,  as  would,  we  suppose,  the  25  benefices  of  Westminatef 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  55  of  Windsor  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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The  whole  subject^  however,  of  patronage,  as  treated  in  these 
Reports,  is  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  any  Commission,  to 
form  eniployment  for  itself,  and  transgress  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  it.  The  subject  of  patronage  formed  no  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion issued;  the  Commissioners  had  no  more  right  to  treat  upon 
it,  than  upon  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  or  any  other  subject 
which  reformers  have  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
Regarded  as  a  truzt,  the  four  surviving  canons  could  exercbe  it 
as  well  as  the  more  flourishing  body,  of  which  they  were  to  be 
the  remnant  and  representatives;  regarded  even  as  patronage, 
they  had  the  less  temptation,  by  reason  of  their  very  fewness,  to 
pervert  it  to  selfish  purposes.  The  very  regulations  under  which 
a  portion  was  left,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal,  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  was  given,  or  was  to  be  used,  for  selfish  ends;  they 
went  on  that  ''truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  justice, which  regards 
patronage  as  a  privilege,  not  as  a  duty,  as  a  matter  of  private 
advantage  to  the  individuals,  as  a  provision.  On  such  a  principle 
it  was  rightly  accounted  that  the  diminished  chapters  would  need  a 
diminished  number  of  livings  to  bestow  upon  themselves,  and  so  as 
if  to  guide  them  so  to  do,  livings  enough  were  left  them  to  supply 
themselves  with,  and  take  their  choice  of;  and  the  most  objec- 
tionable sort  of  nomination,  that  of  virtual  self-nomination,  was 
recognized,  and,  as  it  were,  recommended  to  them.  They  were 
enjoined  almost  to  bestow  the  best  of  the  livings  upon  themselves; 
they  were  enjoined  to  bestow  them  upon  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral;  but  they  were  prohibited  from  bestowing 
them  upon  such,  as  they  have  hitherto  very  frequently  bestowed 
them  upon,  deserving  persons  not  connected  with  themselves. 
The  chapters  were  to  be  accustomed  to  bestow  the  livings  upon 
their  own  members,  but  if  any  member  or  members  of  a  chapter 
were  contented  to  remain  as  they  were,  then  they  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  bestowing  them  upon  any  deserving  clergyman;  thej 
were  to  satisfy  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  but  they  were  stigma- 
tized as  unfit  to  be  the  channel  of  bestowing  a  benefit  on  others. 
But  further,  what  excuse  was  tliere  for  transferring  the  nomination 
in  those  cathedrals,  whose  numbers  were  yet  undiminished? 
Was  it  an  object  with  the  Commissioners,  that  no  sort  of  "  vested 
right,"  (we  speak  of  rights  ''  vested "  in  bodies,  not  according 
to  the  selfish  notion  which  would  limit  it  to  individuals,)^-was 
it  a  principle  that  no  right  attached  to  the  Church  should  remain 
undisturbed  ?  The  subject  is  one  which  it  is  miserable  to  dwell 
upon,  but  it  illustrates  how  such  an  institution  as  the  Commis- 
sion gradually  absorbs  into  itself  subjects  foreign  to  its  appoint- 
ment. 
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There  yet  remains  one  subject  to  be  mentioaed,  indicative  of 
the  entire  change  of  plan  between  the  conservative  and  what 
might  justlj  be  called  the  destructive  Commission.  The  alter- 
ation was,  at  the  same  time,  in  contravention  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  powers  given  to  them.  It  was  (as  above 
said)  a  prominent  and  the  best  feature  of  that  G)mmission,  that 
bishops  should  endow  out  of  the  property  of  their  sees  the 
populous  and  poorly  endowed  curacies  and  vicarages  of  which 
they  had  the  impropriations;  this  was  just  and  right;  the  impro- 
priations were  given  to  cclesiastical  persons  or  bodies  with  that 
very  condiiion  of  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  places  which 
gave  them ;  the  very  possession  implies  a  duty ;  and  the  facilities 
of  fulfilling  It  had  been  much  enlarged  by  a  valuable  act  procured 
bj  the  chief  Ecclesiastical  Commissioneri  (1  8c  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45.) 
commonly  called  "  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  enabling 
Act."  This  plan  has  also  advantages,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter^ 
which  no  other  plan  has ;  it  had  been  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Wales  as  a  ground  for  giving  up  one  of  their  bishops  :— 

"  That  so  a  part  of  the  impropriations,  which  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  property  of  the  bishoprics,  might  be  applied  to  the  poor  and  popu- 
lous vicarages  of  the  united  diocese.*' 

It  was  recommended  on  this  ground,  that 

*'  There  should  be  annexed  to  some  of  the  poorer  bishoprics  certain 
cathedral  preferments,  particularly  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster^  on  account  of  their  position  in  the  metropolis," 

a  plan  which  has  been  virtually  acted  upon  from  time  imme- 
morial without  any  disadvantage ;  yet  now,  either  because  it  was 
a  more  compendious  process,  and  required  less  delay  and  ex- 
amination, or  from  some  theory  of  destroying  commendams  alto- 
gether, (although  the  only  objectionable  commendams  are  those 
specified  in  the  Commission  "  commendams  with  cure  of  souls"); 
or  lest  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  new-modelled  chapters  with 
their  dean  and  four  canons  only  should  be  disturbed|  this  plan  is 
abandoned,  the  vicarages  left  to  take  their  share  as  they  might  out 
of  the  confiscated  cathedrals,  and  the  whole  income  of  Bangor 
transferred  from  Wales  to  the  Commissioners'  English  Episcopal 
Fund.* 

*  The  extent  of  cbange  produced  in  tlie  plan  of  the  Commission,  by  this  one  inno- 
▼atioB,  maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  18S6  all  the  poorer  bishoprics^  (except 
Prterboiotf  ^.  which  was  held  with  the  Margaret  professorship  of  di? inttj,  Cambridge,) 
vis.  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hercfoid,  LlandaflT,  Oxford,  Bo- 
cbnter,  St.  David's,  were  held  with  cathedral  preferment.  According  to  the  return  of 
the  Commtssaonera  their  respective  net  incomes,  as  provided  by  tliese  annesattons* 
«ere  as  follows:— Bristol,  S564i.;  Carlisle,  44d6f. ;  Chester,  71662. ;  Exeter,  6167  ^; 
Obocetter,  94141.  i  Hereford,  57301.  ^  Uandaff,  6418<. ;  Oxford,  S392<. ;  Rochester, 
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This  was  unjust ;  we  contend,  every  other  question  apart,  Aat 
no  right  existed  anywhere  to  transfer  one  6d.  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cadterbury*8  income  to  other  bishopricsi  until  the  "  poor  and 
populous  vicarages/'  of  which  the  archiepiscopal  see  is  impro- 
priator, were  adequately  provided  for.  His  grace  might  dispense 
It  as  he  pleased ;  but  these  places  are  his  grace's  heirs ;  and  any 
transfer  of  the  property  of  the  see  elsewhere,  was  to  depri%'e  them 
of  their  natural  inheritance.  His  grace  had,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
Act|  done  this,  as  occasion  offered ;  yet,  as  far  as  the  ''  Ecclesi- 
astical Revenues  Commission"  may  be  trusted,  when  carried  fullj 
into  effect,  there  had  been  no  surplus  to  spare.  The  same  holds 
most  strongly,  on  their  own  showing,  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph; 
it  holds,  in  its  degree,  of  tnost  of  the  rest, — Durham,  Ely,  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells;  there  was  no  right  any- 
where, the  whole  Church  had  no  right,  to  withdraw  one  6d,  of 
theii*  revenues,  until  they  had  supplied  all  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  places  whose  tithes  they  held.  We  should  say  further,  the 
bishop,  as  he  appoints,  so  is  he  the  centre  of  the  mission  of,  his 
clergy ;  he  holds  the  common  funds,*  so  it  is  for  him  to  fill  up  the 
unoccupied  ground,  and,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  in  His  name  to  send  forth  fresh  labourers  into  the  harvest. 
We  should  therefore  contend  again  that  there  was  no  right  to 
abstract  one  6d.  from  the  revenue  of  Durham,  or  London,  or 
Winchester,  for  other  bishoprics,  so  long  as  there  was  one  deso- 
late parish  unprovided  with  a  curate,  much  more  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  suburban,  or  the  Bishop 
of  London's  metropolitan,  districts,  or  the  collieries  of  the  north.f 

This  departure  from  the  first  Report  was  also,  as  was  said,  a 
departure  from  the  instructions  of  the  Commission  under  which 
they  acted.  This  directed  them  "  to  the  prevention  of  the  neces- 
sity of  attaching  by  commendams  to  bishoprics,  benefices  toiih 

S945I. ;  St  David's,  90631. )  in  aU  50»«66<.  of  wbich  «9.445i.  was  deriTed  from  Ifaeir 
caUiedral  preferments.  Bather  more  than  4-7 ths  of  ttie  virtual  income  of  these  eIcTeii> 
which  are  ail  Uie  poorer,  sees  save  one,  was  thus  at  once  withdrawn.  And  these 
annexations  had  been  made  not,  on  the  whole,  nocidentaily,  but  on  a  sjstemt  as  appears. 
in  that  one  other  bishopric  onljr  was  held  with  cathedral  preferment,  vix.  Lichfield  and 
Covbntry  with  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  which  made  its  income  55641.  In  1836. 
four  bishops  were  prebends  of  Westminster,  and  two  provided  for  bj  preferment  in  , 

St.  Paul's,  so  that  the  plan  of  Report  1,  which  was  thus  broken  up,  was  taken  frooi  \ 

actual  practice.  (In  calculating  the  above  bishoprics,  except  in  the  case  of  SL  David's, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  average  given  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
future,  the  future  estimated  income  has  been  taken  as  given  in  Report  f,  since  tbc 
average  of  three  years  is  obviously  of  no  value.) 

*  See  Bingham's  Antiq.  9.  6.  6. 

f  This  was  rightly  contended  for,  though  mixed  up  with  some  objectionable  posidoos, 
by  the  liberal  members  for  the  county,  as  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Airhdeacoa 
Iiiorpe«  Charge,  p.  10,  but  opposed  by  the  mhiistry  and  the  conservatives. 
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cure  of  souls  f^  and  thereby  this  ''  does*  in  fact  naturally  lead  the 
mind  Co  the  consideration  of  the  deaneries  and  chaptersi  as  the 
means  through  which  an  annexation  may  be  effected,  when  sndi 
benefices  are  withdrawn." 

It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  in  objecting  to  ^'  commendams  toUh 
cure  of  souls/'  it  was  intended  (as  the  first  Commissioners  under* 
stood  their  Commission)  to  convey  that  "  commendams  without 
cure  of  souh"  were  unobjectionable;  yet,  in  this  Report,  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  bishoprics  are,  through  this  alteration, 
wholly  cbangedi  without  any  hmt  being  given  that  the  Commis- 
sioners ifvere  proceeding  upon  an  altered  plan.    The  new  Com* 
missioners  seem  to  have  regarded  themselvesi  as  (which  they  have 
been  designatedf)  "  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  discipline  and  revenues  of  the  church;'*  and  to  nave 
regarded  the  Commission  as  a  mere  formal  act,  which  should  give 
them  powers,  but,  in  giving,  could  not  restrain  them*    This  was 
natural;  they  went  into  the  Commission  with  their  views  un- 
settled ;  reform  generates  reform ;  and  as  they  became  gradually 
inured  to  each  successive  reforno,  they  forgot  fas  men  are  wont  to 
do)  the  point  whereat  they  started ;  they  glided  insensibly  from 
one  to  the  other,  until  the  scene  was  altogether  shifted,  without 
their  perceiving  how  far  they  had  wandered.     So  it  ever  is ;  it  is 
always  instructive,  after  a  few  years  of  reform,  to  look  back  upon 
the  language,  and  principles,  and  maxims,  which  were  current  a 
little  before :  they  bear  a  different  stamp ;  they  set  out  with  dif- 
ferent assumptions ;  they  imply  a  different  train  of  ideas  to  have 
been  familiar  to  men's  minds ;  people  do  not  wilfully  part  from 
^hat  they  held,  but  they  glide  downwards.    The  Commissioners 
did  not,  we  are  sure,  viilfully  transgress  their  Commission ;  but 
summer  melts  imperceptibly  into  autumn,  and  autumn  passes 
gradually  into  winter,  and  the  days  shorten,  unfelt  save  at  inter- 
nals.   In  moral  as  in  physical  nature,  transitions  are  unmarked  at 
the  time,  and  may  be  easily  overlooked,  wide  as  the  difference  in 
the  end  is.     This  is  not  said,  then,  to  blame  the  Commissioners, 
hot  as  a  warning,  how  little  permanence  of  character  would  belong 
to  a  Permanent  Commission. 

And  now  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form,  the  varia- 
tions between  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  in  its  two  stages, 
with  a  Conservative  and  Whig  administration,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Commission  itself. 

*  Newman's  Sofi^agan  Bishops,  p.  7. 

t  Fint  Visitation  Charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  p.  15,  ap.  Dn  Spry,  p«  34; 
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Commission* 

To  consider  the  state  of  the 
several  dioceses  io  England 
and  Wales,(l)  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  their  reve- 
nueSf^2)  and  the  more  equal 
distnbution  of  epnscopa]  duties, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching  by  com- 
mendam  to  bishoprics  bene- 
fices mth  cure  of  sott]s.(3) 


And  also  considerine  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
the  suggestion  of  such  mea* 
sures,  as  may  render  ihtm  (4) 
most  conducive  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Established  Church. 

And  for  the  better  enabling 
you  to  fuifil  the  ohjectt  of  Xkii 
our  Commiuion,  we  do  by 
these  presents  give  and  grant 
to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you,  full  power  and  authority 
to  call  before  you  such  per- 
sons (5)  as  you  shall  judge 
necessary,  by  whom  you  may 
be  the  better  informed  on  the 
subjects  herein  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

And  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you  do  and 
shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed, (())  report  to  us  your 
opinions  as  to  what  measures 
it  would  be  convenient  to  adopt 
on  the  several  points  herein 
submitted  to  your  considera- 
tion.(7) 


Report  I. 


(2)  Leaves  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  revenues  (about 
which  the  Commission  was 
silent)  to  the  bishops  them- 
selves. 

(3)  Removes  commendams 
with  cure  of  souls  ;  leaves,  as 
before,  commendams  without 
cure  of  souls,  with  a  view  to 
"  give  back  the  impropriations 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  poor 
and  populous  parishes." 

(4)  Annexes  to  a  sull  of 
Westminster  the  cure  of  a  large 
parish,  dividing  the  parish  into 
two,  and  prospectively  three ; 
suggests  the  union  of  others 
with  bishoprics,  for  the  object 
No.  3. 


(5)  "  We  have  used  our 
best  endeavours  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  the  several  bishops, 
respecting  these  proposed  ar- 
rangements as  far  as  they  affisct 
the  respective  dioceses,  and 
have  availed  ourselves  of  many 
suggestions  which  their  local 
knowledge  enabled  them  to 
supply." 


(6)  Recommends  in  six 
weeks  a  plan  for  remodelling 
all  the  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales. 


n)  Confined  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Commission. 


Rtf  ORT II. 

(1)  Suppresses  the  btshopnc 
of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

(2)  Makes  the  papenti 
compulsory  upon  the  btsiiopi, 
and  the  bishops  defendant, 
and  proposes  to  sell  their  estates 
without  their  consent. 

^3)  Abolishes  commenclani 
wiUiout  cure  of  souls  also,  sod 
so  prevents  augmenUUoa  of 
cures  whereof  the  *  * ' 
have  the  tithes. 


(A)  Reduces  the  cathedrals 
to  a  dean  and  four  canons,  and 
takes  awav  the  revenues  of  the 
confiscated  stalls,  and  the  sepa- 
rate estates  of  the  remainiog. 


(5)  Declines  the  inform* 
tion  offered  l^  the  chapters, 
and  invites  no  one— rewtes 
all  especial  consideratMn  of 
each  catliedral  to  a  fumic 
time,  and  for  a  future  CoBoniis- 
sion. 


(6)  Gives  (as  well  as  Rc' 
port  I)  imperfect  recommeiKia* 
tioos,  and  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  permaneat 
Commission,  i.  e.  of  them- 
selves as  a  permanent  corponte 
body. 

(7)  Recommends  sapprci- 
sion  of  bishopric  of  Sodor  sod 
Mann,  of  majority  of  cathedral 
stalls,  dispensation  with  sta- 
tutes and  oaths  therewith  con- 
nected, dissolution  of  all  col- 
leges and  corporations  of  mioor 
canons,  restraining  the  patroo- 
age  of  chapters  to  ihemidves 
or  dependants,  and  tisnsfer  of 
the  rest  to  the  crown  or  the 
bishop,  of  all  which  then  u 
nothing  in  the  Commiisioii. 
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The  Third  Report  was  a  supplement  to  the  first  on  the  change 
in  bishoprics*  as  the  fourth  was  to  the  second  on  the  confiscation 
of  chapters.  They  are  principally  occupied  in  details,  giving  the 
"  further  remarks"  of  the  Commissioners  on  those  subjects. 
The  third  bore  date  May  20,  1836,  the  fourth  June  24.  It  was 
supplementary,  accordingly,  or  corrective  of  a  Report,  which  had 
been  presented  rather  more  than  three  months  before. 

They  contain  no  new  principle,  but  they  possess  a  melancholy 
interest  in  showing  how  soon  persons  become  familiarized  to 
those  which  they  have  half  adopted.  They  possess  a  higher, 
though  still  more  melancholy,  interest  in  that  they  show  how 
much  good  feeling  was  yet  left  in  the  country,  which  might  have 
been  called  forth,  and  would  have  readily  answered  the  call,  but 
vbich,  in  the  panic  of  those  years,  or  in  the  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  was  neglected  by  the  Commissioners  and  stifled.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  difficulties  which  the  Com* 
missioners  met  at  every  step  in  destroying  or  suppressing  a 
bishopric.  One  object  proposed  apparently  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  of  Ripon, 
so  that  no  question  about  the  bishops'  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  might  be  moved,  the  number  of  bishops  remaining  the 
same  as  before.     The  first  Report  presented  two  plans. 

"  1st,  to  unite  it  with  Gloucester;  which  involved  this  objection,  that 
tbe  great  and  populous  city  of  Bristol  would  no  longer  be  the  residence 
of  a  bishop,  2d,  with  Llandaff,  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Bristol  Channel  hetweea  the  two  parts  of  the  diocese 
will  produce  some  inconvenience." 

The  second  plan  was  recommended  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Before  the  Second  Report,  however,  the  members  of  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff  (whom  there  had  been  before  no  time  to  consult)  re- 
monstrated, ''  and  the  representations  operated  so  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  induce  them,  on  recon- 
sideration, to  relinquish  that  plan.''  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  diocese  of  Bristol  should  be  further  divided,  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Bristol  to  be  united  with  Bath  and  Wells, 
tbe  rest  with  Gloucester.  In  the  month,  however,  which  elapsed 
before  the  Third  Report,  the  Commissioners 

'*  learned  that  this  proposition  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  to  the 
inbabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who  have  represented,  in  strong  terms, 
tbcir  objections  to  a  plan  which  would  merge  their  episcopal  see  in  that 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
pastoral  superintendence  and  example  of  a  bishop  resident  among  them" 

So  then  the  Commissioners  recurred,  at  last,  to  the  first  alter-* 
tiative,  and  united  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  making,  however,  the 
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concession  that  a  second  house  should  be  built  near  firistol, 
and  a  larger  income  in  consequence  allotted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Would  that  this  experience  could  nave 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Commissionersi  and  instead  of  shifting 
from  post  to  post,  presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  buhops 
devising  expedients  to  get  rid  of  a  bishopric,  and  baffled,  at  each 
essay,  by  the  desire  of  laymen  to  retain  it, — would  that  tbeyhad 
fixed  the  feeling  which  still  lasts,  and  looking  not  to  the  clamoon 
of  infidels  and  republicans,  congregated  in  our  large  towns,  where 
the  Church  has  neglected  them,  but  to  churchmen,  had  retained 
a  bishop  for  Bristol  instead  of  making  it  a  sort  of  half-bishopric! 
It  were,  of  course,  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  extend  herself 
wherever  she  conveniently  can,  to  make  her  offices  and  her  exist- 
ence vividly  present  to  people's  minds,  to  lay  hold  of  all  their 
instinctive  feelings,  and,  through  attachment  to  herself,  wherever 
such  attachment  exists,  win  men's  hearts  to  the  acknowledgment 
and  love  of  Him,  Whose  body  she  is.  It  was,  then,  a  stmnge 
and  sad  reversal  of  her  natural  and  instinctive  policy,  to  withdraw 
herself  where  she  had  existing  attachments  and  antient  recollec- 
tions, where  she  was  identified  with  the  reformation ;  to  retire  from 
a  city,  whose  troubles  at  least  have  made  it  cling  still  more  to 
her — to  shake  it  off  and  retreat  from  a  place  where  she  had  been 
received  and  lodged;  to  retreat  instead  of  advancing. 

The  Third  Report  however  made  some  advances  upon  the  fore- 
going, chiefly  in  regard  to  the  **  permanent  Commission.''  In 
Report  II.  it  is  called  **  some  persons  to  be  named  by  act  of  par- 
liament," p.  2;  *'  the  body  to  which  we  have  referred,"  p*  4; 
''  whatever  body  be  appointed,"  p.  5;  but  these  circumlocutions 
were  only  necessary  to  introduce  this  new  power  to  the  Church, 
and  familiarize  people  to  it.  In  Report  III.  it  is  every  where  boldly 
set  out  and  at  length,  *'  whatever  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners;" *^  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  the  power  of 
recommending;"  "  a  new  return  of  the  revenues  of  each  see 
should  be  made  to  the  Commissionen ;"  "  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  empowered,"  pasrim. 

The  (existing)  Commissioners  had  by  diis  time  discovered,  that 
the  object  for  which  they  received  their  commission  was  imprac- 
ticable, at  least  by  ikem,  on  their  plan,  with  their  informatioQi 
and  with  their  rate  of  deliberation.  They,  or  such  of  them  as 
were  concerned  in  the  Report,  (for  most  only  assented  to  it,)  had 
sketched  with  a  rapid  and  bold  hand  an  outline  for  equalizing 
the  duties  and  incomes  of  bishoprics ;  but  details  ever  revenge 
themselves  upon  those  who  neglect  them;  they  had  not  been 
taken  into  account  before,  and  so  they  would  obstinately  insist  on 
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being  regarded  now ;  and  since  tbis  was  inconvenient)  this  new 
standing  Commission  was  defised^  to  which  every  thing  requiring 
knowledge  of  detaib  was  made  over,  gently  at  first,  as  one  setting 
out  on  his  travels  is  wont  to  begin  by  laying  softly  and  smoothly 
into  bis  valise,  the  things  which  he  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of> 
until  at  last  it  is  filled  and  swelled  with  the  heterogeneous  con«> 
tents  usually  assigned  to  it. 

Thus  the  contrivance  of  dividing  the  episcopate  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  involved  the  novel  arrangement  of  having 
two  chapters  to  one  bishopric  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
might  have  the  same  partiality  for  their  chapter  as  for  their  bishop, 
the  simple  expedient  of  blotting  out  the  chapter  of  Bristol  Was 
not  resorted  to.  But  some  acts  of  the  bishop  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  chapter !  By  which  then  was  this  to  be  done, 
or  by  both,  or  by  neither  ?  The  matter  is  made  over  from  the 
Commissioners  in  esse  to  those  in  posse,  and  these  were  to  "  de- 
termine the  mode  of  confirming  such  acts,  subject  to  the  ap« 
proval  of  bis  majesty  ib  council/*  The  chapters,  of  course, 
were  not  to  be  consulted.    The  precedent  would  have  been  bad. 

Alterations^  again,  were  re-made  in  the  new-modelled  or  new 
made  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  Ripon,  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester ;  and  these  changes  were  enough  to  show  the  Com- 
missioners that  many  more  might  be  required ;  this  power,  there- 
fore, also  of  re-modelling  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  was  made 
o?er  to  the  Commissioners  in  posse. 

The  incomes  of  the  bishoprics  could  be  still  less  settled  than 
their  boundaries ;  and  certainly,  from  authentic  accounts  which 
we  have  received,  great  injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the 
contributing  bishops,  had  their  payments  been  fixed  permanently, 
on  such  data,  or  rather  absence  of  adequate  data^  as  the  Com^ 
missioners  possessed  when  they  arranged  them.  Besides  this,  the 
symptoms  of  the  bankruptcy  which  has  since  overtaken  the  Com^ 
mission^  gleam  through  the  third  Report.    Report  1  stated  their 

"  Opinion  that  when  the  annual  income  of  a  bishop  amounts  to  4500/. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  addition,  nor  would  we  recommend  any 
diminution  unless  it  exceed  5,500/. 

But  Bath  and  Wells  was  calculated  at  5,500/.;  accordingly 
even  in  Report  II«  it  escapes  schedule  B. ;  but  the  six  weeks 
which  had  since  elapsed^  had  discovered  some  defalcation  of  re- 
venue ;  so  without  formally  withdrawing  Report  L,  Report  III. 
places  Bath  and  Wells  among  the  bishoprics  to  be  reduced* 
In  Report  II.,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  financial  part  of  the 
subject,  the  present  incomes  of  the  larger  sees,  and  the  proposed 
reductions,  "  had  been  given  in  a  tabular  form/'  so  that  there 
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could  be  no  mistake.  Yet  six  weeks  afterwards  it  is  foand 
necessary  to  *^  abstract"  600Z.  per  annum,  afterwards  1 100/.  from 
York,  700/.  more  from  Worcester,  500/.,  then  1000/.  from  Bath 
and  Wells;  with  what  justice  to  these  dioceses  we  shall  examine 
hereafter.  With  these  precedents  the  Commissioners  wisely 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  a  septennial  review  of  the  sums  paid 
(no  longer  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty)  but  to  the  CommiasionerSi 
that  they  might  revise  the  scale  of  episcopal  payments. 

The  changes  thus  made  in  the  episcopal  incomes  required  a 
change  in  the  scale  of  first-fruits  and  tenths:  this  also  was  matter 
of  detail,  and  so  to  be  made  over  to  the  standing  Commission. 
Alterations  in  episcopal  patronage,  such  as  these  new  arrange- 
ments shall  require,  are  referred  to  the  same  body:  so  are  (to 
forestall  a  little)  in  the  fourth  Report,  the  approval  of  the  statutes 
of  chapters,  to  be  revised  in  consequence  of  these  changes ;  the 
disposal  of  the  future  surplus  of  the  royal  peculiar  of  Wimboroe 
Minster;  power  to  increase  archdeaconries  to  200/.  per  annum; 
compulsory  exchanges  of  advowsons  in  certain  cases,  except  when 
in  the  hands  of  laymen:  the  subdivision  of  two  stalls  in  Westmin- 
ster ;  power  to  endow  the  college  of  Lampeter  with  **  any  part 
of  the  remaining  property  belonging  to  the  canonries,  prebends, 
dignities,  and  offices  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wales ;"  and  even  to 
purchase  therewith  the  patronage  of  "  any  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls,  now  connected  with  that  establishment.*'  They  were,  be- 
sides, receivers-general  of  all  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
chapters,  which  in  Report  9,  was  assigned  over  to  a  corporation 
already  existing,  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  This  last  might  seem  a 
trifling  alteration ;  but  in  reality  it  transferred  the  property  from 
a  body,  consisting  simply  of  bishops  and  of  all  the  bishops,  to 
one  consisting  of  five  bishops  only  (the  episcopal  commissioners), 
with  eight  laymen ;  so  that  thenceforth  a  lay  board  was  to  appor- 
tion out  our  bishops*  incomes :  they  were  not  to  allot  it  among 
themselves ;  it  was  to  be  done  for  them  without  their  concurrence 
or  against  it.  There  was  not  after  this,  of  course,  the  shadow  of 
any  rights  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  the  English  was  no  longer 
an  established  Church;  it  became,  as  far  as  the  bishops  were 
concerned,  a  voluntary  Church  in  its  bad  sense, — a  Church  de- 
pendent for  its  income  on  the  voluntas  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
Such  was  the  standing  Commission  in  its  outset.  Ex  pede  disce 
Herculem  !  Only  with  the  gigantic  stature  which  it  must,  if  un- 
checked, one  day  attain,  may  it  not  resemble  those  giants  of  old 
time,  who  were  enemies  to  God  and  His  Church,  rather  than 
those  who  did  service  to  mankind ! 

The  Third  Report,  however,  though  it  enacted  little  further 
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in  detail,  was  not  without  its  quota  of  arbitrary  and  encroaching 
enactments.  In  Report  L,  as  we  saw,  the  mode  in  which  the 
richer  bishoprics  shall  pay  the  poorer,  was  left  to  themselves ;  in 
the  Second  it  was  made  com|^ulsory,  and  a  power  of  selling  their 
estates  assumed,  on  the  very  ground  that|  on  account  of  the  fluc- 
tuating incomes  of  the  bishops  from  year  to  year,  there  wad  an 
obvious  hardship  in  requiring  the  bishop  to  pay  a  fixed  annual 
sum.  Report  III.  retains  the  power  (for  power  obtained  is  never 
relinauished,  even  if  it  cease  to  be  wanted  for  the  immediate 
occasion) — it  retains  the  power  of  selling  the  bishops'  estates, 
which  was  assumed  in  some  measure  to  prevent  this  hardship, 
and  at  the  same  time  enacts  the  very  scheme  itself,  with  all  its 
hardships.     They  say*  quietly — 

"  In  that  part  of  our  last  Report  which  refers  to  the  contributions  to 
be  hereafter  furnished  by  the  richer  sees  towards  the  augmentation  of 
the  poorer,  we  did  not  point  out  the  particular  mode  in  which  such  con- 
tribution might  be  most  conveniently  made.  In  some  cases  a  transfer 
of  estates  may,  probably,  be  expedient ;  but  in  general  we  think  that 
the  most  advisable  arrangement  will  be,  that  each  of  the  bishops  of  the 
richer  sees  should  pay  to  the  commissioners  the  sura  which  shall  be  ^xcd 
upon,  as  his  quota  of  contribution  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the  yearly 
ptyments  are  to  be  made  in  augmentation  of  the  poorer  bishoprics. 
Objections  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged  against  this  plan,  on  the  ground 
that  the  fluctuating  amount  of  the  episcopal  incomes  may  sometimes 
make  it  inconvenient  to  the  holders  of  the  larger  sees  to  pay  a  certain 
fixed  sum ;  but  upon  the  whole  we  think  that  this  mode  is  less  open  to 
objection  than  any  other  which  has  presented  itself  to  us ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  important  advantage  of  insuring  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  smaller  sees.'' 

One  would  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  impute  any  thing  like 
wilful  selfishness  to  the  Episcopal  Commissioners ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  think  that  they  have  provided  for  the  poorer  bishoprics  at  the 
cost  of  others,  and  perhaps  were  the  rather  deceived,  in  that  they 
had  to  pay  a  certain  quota  themselves;  yet  the  fluctuation  of 
episcopal  incomes  might  obviously  create  no  di£5culty  to  those 
who  had  to  pay  the  respective  sums  of  2000/.,  600/.,  and  2200/. 
(the  Commissioners'  contributions),  which  were  yet  to  leave  them 
in  one  case  the  clear  annual  income  of  15,000/.,  or,  in  the  two 
other  cases,  of  10,000/.,  while  yet  it  might  involve  very  serious 
difficulty,  where  bishops  have  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  which  equals 

*  lliis  Report,  we  onderstand.  bus  neter  been  pablisbed  in  the  parliamentary  form, 
becaoM  *'the  diocesan  niapa  referred  to  in  tbe  second  Report,  and  Uie  compleUon  of 
«hicb  wu  delayed  by  the  necessity  for  reconsidering  some  of  Uie  territorial  arrange- 
BMnts,**  were  stiU  uncompleted  for  ihe  same  reason,  although  tbe  body  of  (he  Report 
ipeaks  of  them  as  finished.  These  extracts  are  reprinted  from  tbe  British  Magaxine, 
No.  S6,  p.  193. 
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their  whole  iacomei  as  where  Ely  was  to  pay  5500/.,  retaioing 
the  same.  Certainly,  if  episcopal  incomes  vary  like  those  of 
chapters,  (and  it  is  known  that  a  larger  proportion  of  their  pro- 
perty being  let  out  upon  the  old  tenure  of  lives,  they  are  much 
more  fluctuating),  the  incomes  of  the  once  wealthy  sees  of  Ely 
apd  Winchester  may,  in  single  years,  be  far  below  the  average  of 
those  bishoprics  which  they  are  called  upon  to  assist.*  Durham, 
which  is  to  contribute  more  than  as  much  as  it  is  allowed  to 
retain,  yet  which,  out  of  some  regard  to  the  ancient  liberality 
which  that  see  was  wont  to  exercise,  is  for  a  time  to  be  kept 
above  the  average,  would  scarcely  exceed  it.  Worcester,  Bath 
and  Wells,  would  be  also  decidedly  below  it.  Episcopal  ex- 
penses are  seldom  calculated  by  those  fond  of  dilating  on  the 
largeness  of  episcopal  incomes.  But  supposing  such  a  year  to  be 
the  first  year  m  which  a  person  shall  enter  upon  his  bishopric,t 
bishops  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Owe 
no  man  any  thing."  This  is  no  improbable  case ;  and  remark- 
ably enough  it  has  happened,  and  that  at  the  very  first  attempt  to 
work  this  scheme.  The  plan  being  new,  and  the  Bishop  a  better 
financier  than  the  Commissioners,  and  resolute  in  maintaiaiBg 
the  rights  of  his  see  as  well  as  his  own,  better  terms  were  given 
him.  People  were  not  prepared  at  once  to  see  a  Bishop  of  Ely 
considerably  in  debt,  in  order  to  provide  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  see  for  other  bishoprics.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
J^t  but  this  system  work  on  for  a  few  years,  and  people  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  forget  that  the  diocese  of  Ely  was  once 

*  Suppose  the  fine  of  any  given  year,  (and  we  have  datu  for  tbi«,)  tP  be  |U»of 
the  average  turn,  (and  the  variation,  as  above  said,  will  be  greater  in  bishoprics,)  (be 
average  of  Ely  is  put  at  l},000i. ;  17S5/«  of  this  is  dear  onifiDrm  income ;  ftfas  of  the 
reipainder,  or  the  whole,  which  in  any  given  year  might  be  racetvedf  will  be  aboal53(K)Li 
in  all  7086/. ;  but  of  this  5500/.  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners,  kariog 
for  the  episcopal  income  1585/. :  true,  if  a  bishop  were  to  live  the  cycle  of  years,  «^ 
th^W  returm  had  bam  rightly  aueulated,  he  would  have  the  average  incoaw ;  but  hom 
are  his  expenses  to  be  paid  during  this  year  ?  Durham,  whose  riches  are  proverbial, 
has  a  clear  uniform  income,  we  suppose,  according  to  the  returns,  of  10,StO/. ;  bat  of 
this  9,800/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners,  leaving  to  the  bishop  a  fixed  income 
of  5S0/.  i  if  thfl  same  ratio  were  taken,  the  fluctaating  inconA  vf  this  far-fiuaed 
bishopric  might  be  55fi7/f|  iu  all  6087/.  s  to  again, 

varying 
Winchester,  fixed  income,  £5700—5600  to  the  fund  =  2100  4-  S115  s  £5tl3 
Worcester     ....    4:3390^2500     •     »    .    ss  1090 -f  I9t6 » £f906 
Bath  and  WelU  .     .    .    £t755-mlO0O     .    .     ,    ;s3 1755  4- 15^  *»  &^ 
The  sums  to  be  paid  are  fixed  in  an  order  in  council,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Ga- 
xette,"  July  18, 1837,  inserted  in  the  Brit.  Mag.  No,  69,  p.  317. 

t  Report  I.  stales,  that  "  the  nnavoidabte  expenses  attending  the  appointment  of 
bishops  lure  so  considerable,  that  they  may  be  calculated  at  the  income  of  one  wbole 
year  in  most  of  the  sees,  and  at  moch  more  than  a  year's  income  in  the  8maller."—p>9« 
The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  first  year,  in  which  he  tooi  to  have  {>»ld  d500/.|  itceifed 
only  f900/!r  or  5000/.    (Confsponifaioe,  p.37.) 
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richly  endowed  by  pious  munificence,  and  the  hardship  thus 
inflicted  will  be  thought  no  more  of  than  the  heavy  expenses  on 
entering  upon  preferment^^a  sort  of  necessary  evil. 

The  larger  cycle,  moreover,  necessary  for  an  average,  where 
much  of  the  income  is  derived  from  estates  out  on  lives,  entails  fur- 
ther evil;  for  at  the  age  at  which  persons  are  ordinarily  raised  to 
the  episcopal  oiSce,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  pos- 
sess the  see  during  the  years  which  complete  the  cycle.  The 
see  then  (supposing  always  that  the  calculation  has  been  just) 
will  retain  the  average  allotted  to  it  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  the 
bishops  will  not,  but  by  haphazard ;  one,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal 
more,  another  as  much  less.  And  this  is  the  regulation  of  a 
Commission,  instituted  to  provide  for  the  "  e<)ualizing"  of  the 
incomes  of  the  bishoprics.  Supposing  the  principle  admitted, 
that  the  richer  sees  might  pay  over  a  proportion  of  their  income 
to  the  poorer,  still  the  only  tolerably  equitable  way  was,  that  each 
see  retaining  the  income  fixed  should  pay  over  the  surplus,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Whatever  this  sum  was  to  be,  was  (if  equitably 
obtained)  an  increase  to  the  poorer  bishoprics ;  and  as  long  as 
their  income  was  helped  out  by  the  unobjectionable  annexation  of 
cathedral  preferment,  the  uncertainty  could  have  had  no  ill  effects. 
They  were,  pro  tanto,  better  off  than  before.  But  as  soon  as  the 
plan  of  the  Commission  was  changed,  and  the  30,000/.  per 
annum  of  settled  income,  which  they  derived  from  cathedrals,  at 
once  detached^  the  poorer  bishoprics  became  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  richer,  upon  which  jthey  were  billeted ;  and  so  a 
fixed  income  for  them  was  settled  upon,  at  the  expense  of  plain 
injustice^and  inequality  to  the  richer  sees.  The  bishoprics  which 
had  been  endowed  and  were  now  plundered,  thus  changed  places 
with  those  which  had  not  been  endowed,  or  had  been  plundered : 
for  the  fixed  income,  even  if  somewhat  smaller,  is  obviously  far 
better  than  the  larger,  which,  varying  widely,  is  still  charged  with 
an  uniform  heavy  stipend.  The  Commission  had  recommended 
two  things  wholly  incompatible;  that  the  richer  sees  should  retain 
a  certoin  settled  income,  8000/.,  7000/.,  5500/,,  or  5000/.,  and 
yet  out  of  a  varying  income  pay  a  certain  fixed  stipend. 

There  was  also  this  additional  hardship,  who  was  to  calculate 
the  income?  For  instance,  the  income  of  Bath  and  Wells  for 
the  three  years  preceding  31st  December,  1831,  was  returned  at 
^946/.;  the  future  net  income  calculated  at  5500/.  This  was 
admitted  even  in  Report  II.,  and  consequently  it  was  not  reduced  : 
then,  in  Report  IIL,  it  was  reduced  to  5000/. ;  and  this  is  fixed  by 
the  Act.  out  the  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  settling  the 
fixed  sum;  and  so  to  reduce  to  5000/.  an  income  calculated  and 
admitted  at  55001.,  bis  majes^  in  council  W9S  advised  to  order 
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it  to  pay  1000/.  per  annum.  Again,  after  the  several  reductions 
in  the  impost  laid  upon  the  see  of  Ely,  the  Bishop  to  the  last 
contended*  (and  it  seems  justly),  that  even  this  lowered  demand 
would  not  leave  the  income  prescribed  by  the  act,  yet  it  was 
recommended  to  his  majesty  in  council^  and  gazetted,  and  be- 
came law. 

The  Commissioners  were  evidently  forced  on  to  this  step  re- 
luctantly.  We  mention  it  only  as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  and 
arbitrariness  involved  in  rapidj  ill-digested,  and  theoretic  mea- 
sures, plans  upon  paper  without  adequate  information. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  changing  the  dioceses,  the  canonical  ob^ 
dience  of  the  clergy  was  changed  too ;  this  might  certainly  oca- 
sion  difficulties  in  scrupulous  minds :  "  Is  my  allegiance  indeed 
changed,  because  the  bishop  to  whom  I  have  sworn  obedience  b 
worked  upon  to  give  me  up,  and  another  as  unwillingly  receives 
me  ?"  The  difficulty,  however,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by 
a  provision  in  Report  III.  stating  that  it  would  be 

"  Necessary  for  his  majesty  in  council  to  declare  that  those  places 
which  may  have  been  transferred  from  one  diocese  to  another,  sball  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  which  they 
will  then  form  a  part,  in  all  respects  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tbey 
had  originally  belonged  to  it ;  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
from  whose  dioceses  they  may  respectively  have  been  severed,  shall  from 
thenceforth  wholly  cease." 

But  this  provision  completed  the  Erastian  character  of  the  Epis- 
copal Commission.  Henceforth,  the  state  is  to  determine  to 
whom  the  canonical  obedience  of  the  clergy  is  due.  The  Epis- 
copate is  the  creature  of  the  state,  to  be  modelled,  re-modelled, 
or  broken  in  pieces,  as  it  wills. 

The  Fourth  Report,  the  supplement  of  the  second,  recom- 
mends little  new  as  to  the  English  Chapters,  or,  rather,  retards 
the  date  of  their  reduction  to  the  new  dimensions,  but  it  brings 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  the  Welsh  Chapters.  These  are 
among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  country ;  the  cathedral  of 
Bangor  the  very  oldest.  In  the  Second  Report  it  was  saidi 
page  9 — 

"  The  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  the  dioceses  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  are,  in  some  respects,  so  peculiarly  circumstancol,  ss 
to  require  that  they  should  be  treated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  the  other  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  although  witboet 
departing  from  the  main  principles  laid  down  in  this  Report.'* 

The  fourth  Report  is  curious  then,  in  this  respect,  as  showing 
what  the  Commissioners  look  upon,  as  the  ''  main  principles  of 

*  Correspondence,  pp.  S3,  tqq. 
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the  Report;**  evidently  this^  to  reduce  the  cathedrals  as  low  as  can 
be  done,  and  to  confiscate  the  remainder  of  their  property,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  respective  cases.  The 
consideration  of  these  Chapters  had  been  delayed  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  circumstances  ;  yet,  when  considered,  they  are  all 
subjected  to  the  same  rigid  law,  all  brought  to  the  scale  of  a 
dean  and  two  canons  each ;  to  serve,  we  suppose,  as  Carlisle  did 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  a  model  for  future  Comrhissioners,  in 
the  further  reduction  of  English  chapters.  At  least,  we  cannot 
discover  any  other  ground  why,  if  Jour  canons  are  necessary  for 
England,  the  Welsh  chapters  should  be  reduced  to  two,  and  the 
rest  of  their  property  confiscated ;  nor  what  ground  can  be 
alleged  why,  if  these  plans  succeed,  Carlisle  may  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  reduced  St  Asaph,  as  well  as  Canterbury  to  Car- 
lisle. We  must,  then,  think  that  this  precedent  is  the  recom- 
mendation. 

In  other  respects,  the  fourth  Report  is  principally,  though 
painfully  interesting,  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  unsettledness 
of  the  Commissioners*  plans,  and  the  utter  absence  of  data, 
amid  which  they  rush  on  to  these  tremendous  changes.  The 
absence  of  inquiry  is  admitted  in  the  very  opening  sentence. 
They  say — 

"  Under  that  head  of  our  second  Report  which  relates  to  Cathedral 
aod  Collegiate  Churches,  so  many  points  are  comprised,  affecting  a 
variety  of  interests,  rights,  and  customs,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
laj  down  any  general  scheme,  which  may  not  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tioDs,  and  into  which  it  may  not  be  necessary,  upon  farther  inquiry  and 
coosideration,  to  introduce  some  alterations." 

The  "  multitude  of  points  comprised,  affecting  a  varietif  of 
interests,  rights,  and  customs,'*  would  apparently  have  been  a 
sound  reason  for  not  embracing  all  in  one  sweeping  change ;  it  is 
the  very  argument  used  by  the  chapters,  why  (if  any  change  in 
the  present  system  was  contemplated)  all  should  not  be  "  dealt 
with**  in  one  and  the  same  way ;  why  inquiry  should  precede 
legislation,  not  legislation  inq^uiry.  So  also  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  appeared  to  the  Commissioners,  had  they  not  committed 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wholesale  innovations  of 
the  second  Report;  now  it  appears  only  as  a  witness  against 
themselves,  as  an  answer  to  detailed  objections,  and  as  a  reason 
for  patting  off  the  evil  to  a  distant  day,  by  making  it  over  to  the 
''  permanent  Commission." 

Another  change  would  give  incidentally  a  reprieve  to  the  chap- 
ters, while  it  discovers  the  hastiness  of  Report  II.  After  the 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  vacant  stalls  was  promulgated,  some 
one  must  have  suggested  that,  at  this  rate,  not  one  of  the  present 

NO.  XLVI. — ^AFR.  1838.  L  L 
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geDeratioDj  not  already  possessed  of  these  dignities,  could  look 
for  them»  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  would  lose  this  species 
of  patronage.  Accordingly,  a  slower  scale  of  reduction  was  pro- 
posed, which  should  be  ''  more  equitable,  as  regards  both  the 
patrom  of  cathedral  dignities,  and  the  clergy  who  may  reason- 
ably look  to  that  kind  of  preferment :" — for  ever  the  patrons,  the 
rights  of  patrons,  the  interests  of  patrons,  those  who  may  "  res- 
flonably  look  to*'  this  patronage,  as  if  patrons  and  patronage,  and 
selfish  interests  were  the  only  objects  of  attention  in  a  Cbrisliao 
Church,  while  the  cathedrals  themselves  are  allowed  to  decay! 
However,  the  respite  was  welcome,  come  whence  it  may ;  odIj  it 
is  strange  that  a  thing  so  obvious  should  not  have  occurred 
before;  as,  amid  all  this  sadness,  it  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
haste,  that  this  Report  makes  an  express  provision  for  the  mode 
in  which  the  chapter  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  should  be  re- 
duced ;  whereby,  out  of  eight  canonries,  four  are  to  be  sup- 
pressed, in  order  to  leave  six  (Prop.  4.) 

All,  however,  was  not  retrograde  in  this  Report,  even  as  to  the 
English  chapters.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  of  the 
gradual  creeping  on  of  the  destructive  syste.m.  Report  I.  recom- 
mended the  annexation  of  an  important  parish  to  a  stall  at  VVe$t- 
minster,  and  the  subdivision  of  that  stall,  but  no  confiscatioa;  on 
the  contrary,  it  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  these  stalls  being  held 
with  bishoprics,  thereby  enabling  them  "  to  part  with  some,  or  all, 
of  their  impropriations."  Report  IL  recommended  the  confisca- 
tion of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  stalls  at  Westminster,  and  the  sub- 
division of  one  more  for  a  like  object  with  the  first;  and  the  similar 
employment  of  **  some  of  the  better  endowed  canonries,  which 
will  remain  in  four  or  five  of  the  Cathedrals."  Report  IV.  takes 
away  the  limitation,  and  recommends  "  that  power  be  given  to 
unite  such  of  the  better-endowed  canonries  in  the  respective  chap- 
ters, as  may  be  deemed  properly  available  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  parochial  charge  of  populous  districts  within  the  dioceses" 
(Prop.  35.)  This  might  have  been  foreseen ;  but  any  one  had 
been  thought  a  ''  prophet  of  ill,"  who  had  said  that  it  would 
have  come  so  rapidly ;  by  this  act  the  chapters  are  virtually  an- 
nihilated ;  power  is  claimed  to  seize  on  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  Cathedrals,  for  the  one  end  of  providing  a  parochial  mi- 
nistry; the  better-endowed  stalls  are  to  be  subdivided,  and  charged 
with  payments ;  so  that  a  canon  should  be  "  a  person  widi  the 
care  of  an  over-peopled  district,  and  a  reduced  income,  iasufE- 
cient  to  provide  assistant  curates,  and  the  charge  of  maintaming 

^  Lord  J.  Russell  goes  further,  "  There  will  be  a  certain  number — bat  at  the  saoe 
time,  a  vtry  tmall  numbtr — of  canonries  left,  in  which  the  only  service  to  be  pedomeA 
will  be  the  cathedral  service,  quite  unconnected  with  other  duties**  [of  "' 
parislies  or  an  archdeaconry.]— July  8, 1836,  Afirr.  of  Pari.  JW81. 
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two  houses/'    Henceforth  there  would  be  two  classes  onlj  in  the 
Church,  the  bishop  and  the  parochial  minister. 

Consistent  with  this  is  another  change  from  Report  II.  In 
Report  II.  it  was  proposed  that 

'*  No  appointment  should  be  made  to  any  of  the  stalls  of  the  old 
fonDdttion,  which  are  not  residentiary,  with  the  exception  of  some,  the 
income  of  which  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  which  perhaps  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  retain,  as  marks  of  distinction  to  be  bestowed 
on  deserving  clergymeD." 

This  exception,  we  understand,  would  have  saved  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  pieces  of  preferment,  (whose  value,  in  this  par-* 
ticular  way  of  expressing  the  regard  of  a  bishop  for  a  deserving 
clergyman,  is  very  great,)  most,  probably,  except  some  of  those, 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  regulation  was  probably  made,  those  of 
St.  Paul's.  All  those,  e.  g.,  of  Exeter  would  have  been  pre- 
served.* But  Report  IV.,  without  alleging  any  new  ground,  to 
simplify  matters,  one  must  suppose,  and  save  inquiry,  abolishes 
all  these  offices,  whose  utility  Report  II.  had  recognized.  It 
occurs  simply  among  the  Propositions  (Prop.  29), 

"  That  no  new  appointments  be  made  to  any  of  the  prebends,  digni- 
ties, or  offices,  not  being  residentiary,  except  as  herein  specified ;  nor  to 
tbe  Deanery  of  Wolverhampton.'* 

The  finances  of  tbe  Commission  are,  we  understand,  at  a  low 
ebb ;  and  this  might  be  inferred  from  another  recommendatioB 
of  Report  IV.,  '^that  measures  be  taken  by  the  said  CommissionerB 
for  the  disposal  of  the  residence  houses  of  the  (confiscated)  pre- 
bends'' (Prop.  54).  It  would  otherwise  hardly  have  been  pro^ 
posed  that  houses  within  the  precincts  of  a  close,  or  the  walls  of 
a  college,  should  have  been  sold,  to  become  in  time,  as  they 
passed  from  band  to  hand,  taverns  or  gaming-houses. 

One  more  change  in  this  Report  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture ;  that  of  the  destination  of  the  sum  to  be  obtained 
from  these  confiscations.  The  Second  Report  had  named  two 
classes ;  1st,  what  are  commonly  called  small  livings,  i.  e.  livings 
small  in  income,  but  often  in  population  also,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
livings  with  inadequate  incomes;  2dly,  livings,  often  well-en- 
dowed, but  where,  through  the  dense  increase  of  population,  the 
single  church  stands  but  as  a  witness  that  we  acknowledge  a  God, 
whom  we  do  not  worship ;  in  a  word,  the  overgrown  masses  of 
our  large  towns,  where  one  clergyman  has  the  care  of  some  tens 
of  thousands.  Of  these.  Report  II.,  (as  the  most  compendious 
method)  took  account  of  the  former  only ;  it  proposed  a  plan, 
(with  a  proviso  that  it  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  settled 

*  S«ooiid  Exeter  Memorial,  Ciiapter  Memorials,  p.  88.    Tbey  have  a  fixed  income, 
S0(.  per  annam. 
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plati|)  whereby  ''all  livings  of  a  population  from  300  to  500 should 
be  raised  to  150Z.;  from  500  to  £000  to  2002. ;  from  2000  to 
5000  to  300/. ;  from  5000  and  upwards  to  400/.  per  annum ;  this 
plan  was  carried  out  in  detail  as  to  the  different  dioceses;"  it  was 
shown  how  much  should  accrue  to  each  class  as  a  whole  and  in 
each  diocese.  It  was,  indeed^  implied  that  the  whole  sum  to  be 
obtained  from  the  cathedrals  would  not  suffice  for  this ;  since  all 
they  hoped  to  obtain  ultimately  from  the  abolition  of  the  432 
offices,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  estates  of  the  remainder,  was 
1 25,357/.  per  annuroi*  and  this  plan  alone  would  require 276,641  {. ; 
and  so  it  was  suggested,  that — 

**  Benefices  in  pablic  patronage,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pre- 
ferable objects  of  assistance  from  the  fands,  which  we  propose  to  make 
available  to  the  purposes  of  aagmentation." 

These  would  require,  on  this  plan,  only  145,196/.  per  annum; 
still,  somewhat  more  than  what  they  thought  might  be  abstracted 
from  the  cathedrals  and  the  sinecure  rectories.    Thus,  then,  ex- 
pectations were  raised ;  though  the  plan  was  stated  not  to  be  fixed 
upon,  nay,  that  the  Commissioners  had  not  fixed  upon  even  '^  the 
general  principles  of  distribution,*'  still  all  this  detail  showed  that 
it  was  a  plan  entertained;  it  was  ready  calculated  how  much 
each  class  of  livings  in  each  diocese  was  to  have,  and  each 
clergyman  in  either  of  these  classes  was  taught  to  calculate  how 
much  he  might  obtain  of  his  neighbour's  ^oods.    The  Fourth  Re- 
port sweeps  all  this  away ;  it  rightly  ^ives  a  preference  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  places  m  which  the  revenues  ac- 
crue ; — an  alteration  intended  to  meet  some  objections  made  by 
the  chapters,  of  the  injustice  of  the  measure  to  the  places  whose 
impropriations  they  held,  but  which  (as  we  shall  show)  the  chap- 
ters tliemselves  could  have  executed  much  better, — and  then  pro- 
poses that  the  rest  should  be  applied  to  *'  making  additional  pro- 
vition  for  cure  of  souls,  in  parishes  where  such  assistance  is  most 
required;"  accordingly  to  the  second  class  only.     The  former 
plan  was  indeed  altogether  a  wasteful  one ;  it  frittered  away,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sums  so  dearly  obtained,  verif^ng  the  old 
saying,  '*  ill-got,  ill-spent ;"  but  a  change  so  total,  in  a  plan  put 
out  a  few  months  before,  betrays  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
plans  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  conducted. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  genuine  acts  of  the  second  commis- 
sion.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  Fourth  Report,  which 

*  The  estimate  of  Report  II.  has  been  taken.  A  few  mouths  later.  Lord  J.  Ruitel),i 
Commissioner,  calculated  hat  1S0,494/.  (Juij  8,  18S6,  MtrrorofParL  S981).  Tbeit 
is  much  reason  to  believe  even  this  exaggerated.  "  That  anjr  soeli  sum  will  be  sTtil- 
able  for  purposes  of  augmentation,  the  experience  of  Boards  and  Commissions  forbids 
u«  to  txpecU^—Arehdeaeon  Thorp*t  Charge,  p.  l6«  The  sinecure  rectories,  TsM 
at  8894/.  per  aiuiDmi  are  here  omitted. 
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had  not  yet  reached  many  of  the  chapters,  the  delegates  of  chap- 
ters, assembled  in  London  to  remonstrate  collectively  against  the 
second,  which  had  reached  them  recently,  were  informed  in  an- 
swer to  their  suggestions,  that  the  Commissioners  regarded  them- 
selves as  '* fundi  officio  ;"*  they  could  not  entertain  their  complaints ; 
they  had  no  power;  their  work  was  done. 

Before  proceeding  further,  then,  it  is  well  to  sum  up  what  this 
Commission  had  done ;  what  it  had  left  un6nished.  With  regard 
to  bishoprics,  it  had  had  two  points  in  view,  to  equalize  their 
size  and,  within  certain  limits,  their  incomes :  for  the  size,  they 
had  proposed  a  large  scheme,  whose  details  they  have  not  yet 
filled  up,  whereby  they  prospectively  abolished  three  bishoprics, 
erected  two,  and  changed  the  boundaries  of  all  but  three.f  They 
did  this  in  a  general  way ;  but  so  little  has  it  been  liked  by  the 
whole  of  their  brethren,  that  they  have  been  obliged,  in  almost 
every  instance,  to  wait  for  the  death  of  the  existing  bishops,  in 
order  to  effect  their  scheme.  They  have  forced  a  re^modelled 
episcopacy ^  against  the  concurrence  of  their  brethren^  upon  the 
whole  Church.  Had  the  present  bishops  approved  of  the  scheme, 
It  might,  thus  far,  have  been  effected  at  once ;  but  the  whole  is 
made  over  to  a  permanent  Commission,  to  dismember  the  dio- 
ceses, as  they  became  deprived  of  their  bishops,  because  the  pre- 
sent bishops  do  not  come  into  the  scheme,  but  it  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  civil  power.  In  consequence,  it  has  not  been 
done  once  for  all ;  the  powers  granted  to  the  new  Commission 
are  sufficient  to  enable  them,  provided  they  retain  the  number  of 
the  English  dioceses,  to  remodel  the  dioceses  further,  as  they 
^ill.  Thus  it  has  unsettled  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  has  not  resettled  it. 

With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics,  their  independ- 
ence is  gone.  The  new  Commission  has  received  and  claimed 
the  power  of  selling  estates  of  individual  bishops,  as  it  pleases ;  of 
exacting  an  annual  payment,  which  shall  not  leave  to  the  bishop 
thus  compelled  to  pay,  the  annual  sum  which  they  covenanted 
that  he  should  retain.  The  property  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
IK)  k>Dger  in  themselves.  The  precedent  has  been  set,  that  par- 
liament shall  decide  the  extent  of  the  bishop's  incomes ;  what 
this  will  mean  hereafter,  any  one  may  know ;  the  radical  party 
has  already  habituated  itself  to  speak  of  "  paying  bishops, 
"  granting  to  bisbops,"^:  to  except  against  the  '*  largeness  of  th 

At  least,  so  it  wm  stated  to  tlie  delegates  by  a  noble  earl,  uncontradicted,  in  tbe 
prtsaice  of  his  coUeagaes.    This  is  mentioned  also  by  Dr.  Spry,  p.  8. 

t  Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Exeter. 

t  **  The  public,  I  repeat,  will  not  be  satisBed  witli  such  an  flrrangerocnt  as  that 
vbich  fiaci  15,000/.  a-yrar  to  one  bishop,  8000/.  to  another,  7000/.  to  another,  5000/. 
t«  iDotber,  and  to  00.    Why  this  14  the  way  to  keep  the  whole  bench  in  a  constam 
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sums  which  they  vote  to  bishops ;"  because  the  property  which 
the  state  never  gave,  has  been  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
state,  without  any  previous  consultation  of  the  Church. 

The  bribe  held  out  by  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  refractory  ad- 
herents of  his  party,  was  this  :* — 

"  It  does  involve  a  very  great  measure  of  reform  in  the  Chnrcb ;  and 
it  does,  above  aU^  assert  an  important  principle^  so  strongly  deprecated 
by  the  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Oxford,  namely,  that  par' 
tiament  has  a  right  to  deal  vUh  its  revenues,  and  to  superintend  tkdr  dtf- 
trilmtion.*' 

True,  that  some  who  wished  for  more,  were  not  satisfied,  be- 
cause this  was  not  expressed  in  the  bill,  and  said  diat  they  had 
not  gained  even  thus  much ;  yet  when  the  time  shall  come,  e^'e^ 
one  knows  that  these  expressions  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  pre- 


tMte  of  pecuniar jT  iiidependenoe  [tie],  wbkh  cannot  bat  be  iajorioai  (o  the  chmcter 
of  the  hierarchjr  and  clem  general) j^,  in  the  estimation  of  theoouatrj !"— Mr.ifiiae'i 
Speech,  July  14, 1836,  Mirror  of  Pari.  p.  2580.  "  For  a  bishop,  I  think,  4500/. 
n-year  ought  to  be  sufficient ;  the  extra  500^  a-year  would  form  a  surplus,  from  vbtdi 
spiritual  aid  might  be  provided  for  136,000  of  his  majesty's  sobjccts." — ^Mr.  R.  Wam^ 
t6.  2S8.4.  "  Before  im  consent  to  oisign  the  sum  of  15,000/.  to  the  Axchbbbop  oC 
Canterbury,  10,000/.  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  8000/.  to  another  prelate,  we 
ought  to  assure  ourselves,  that  uw  have  money  enough  left  to  make  the  pro? tsion  ne- 
oessary  for  the  inferior  cleri^y."— Mr.  F.  Buxtom,  ib.  9S87.  "  The  com  of  4S94L  n  to 
be  ^'ven  to  a  dean  in  one  place," — Id,  ib,  2288.  '*  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to 
make  a  provmon  for  the  bishops  before  any  other  consideration/* — Ib.  In  like  way 
Mr.  PouiUr,  p.  tS89.  Mr.  C.  BuUer  spealcs  of  "  erwting  two  new  bishopric*/'  and 
apparently  thinks  it  monstrous,  "  in  the  S6th  year  of  the  19th  oentory  of  the  Cbriftiio 
era."  "  You  are  going  to  ntake  two  huhopa  with  this  surplus  property.  It  insj  be 
necessary  and  important  to  make  two  biAopt ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  million  times  more  ne* 
oessary  and  more  important  to  give  powerful  assistance  without  loss  of  time,  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  working  classes  of  the  diocese." — ^Mr.  Lam6CfR,  ib.  SS49. 
"  With  all  this  staring  them  in  the  face,  theif  give  to  the  dean  of  Durham  tea  times 
more  than  the  dean  of  Chester,  and  they  also  leave  three  or  four  large  livinp  eb«* 
S  or  HOOOl,  a-ye&r  nntouehed"-^Ib,  [There  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  onlro"^ 
Kving  above  4/OOOL  a-year,  and  two  others  only  above  fOOO/.,  Bishops'  Wearooath, 
$899/.,  and  Houghton,  2157/. ;  but  this  only  illustrates  how  vaguely  people  speait 
and  does  not  affect  tite  principle.]  "  Some  mode  must  be  adopted  uf  relieving  tbe 
Dissenters  from  tiie  payment  of  churchrates,  before  I,  for  one,  can  consent  to  vote  for 
a  bill,  which  eonfen  a  talary  ef  1&,000/.  o-year  upon  the  AfckbUhop  of  Comterhmi,  ud 
aalariet  amounting  in  some  instances  to  7000/.  upon  the  biAopt,  Nothing  can  tend  » 
ranch  to  aggravate  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters,  as  to  see  an  overpaid  hierarcby  out  <f 
the  rata [!]  to  which  they  unwillingly  contribute."— Mr.  Lennard,  ib.  SS78.  ''I  on'V 
wish  them  [the  government]  to  follow  up  this  principle  [tbe  appropriation  of  calbedrsi 
property]  and  to  see  whether  it  he  consittent  to  grant  large  incomes  to  the  bisliops  sod 
archbishops,  without  regard  to  the  possible  creation  of  a  surplus  for  the  creation  of  o^ 
preferments."— Mr.  PouUer,  ib.  fS78.  •'  The  bill  will  le«tve  150,000/.  of  tbe  ptfblic 
money  (for  such  I  will  call  it)  to  be  appropriated  to  the  bishops." — Mr.  Ihtme,  ih, 
2462.  "  The  legislature  refused  to  give  60,000/.  for  the  general  educaUon  uf  tbe  poor 
in  Ireland  without  any  religious  distinction,  but  they  will  not  re/iise  to  ghee  lbO,(JOOi 
a-year  to  twenty-eight  [twenty-six]  bishops  in  England." — Mr.  Batnrs,  ib.  2545. 

As  if  there  were  sometliing  infectious  in  tiie  tone  of  tliat  assembly,  even  Sir  R.  M 
speaks  "  of  the  emoluments  to  be  attached  tr)  the  office  of  bishops^'  (ib.  SS80),  while 
Lord  Melbourne,  it  is  right  to  state,  Ui  the  House  of  Lords,  placed  the  qaesUos  on  its 
right  fooiinfc  (ib.  2608). 

*  Mirr.  of  Pari.  1836,  p.  2465. 
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cedent  urged.  The  changes  contemplated,  even  when  they  in- 
cluded some  as  yet  averted,  were  avowedly  accepted,  and  in  one 
case,  by  one  of  no  low  station,*  as  an  instalment. 

The  precedent  also  set  in  this  case,  with  regard  to  the  bishops' 
estates,  applies  apparently  to  the  utmost  extent  cL  fortiori  to  the 
inferior  clergy.  Let  these  look  to  themselves  in  time.  The  pa« . 
ramount  authority  of  the  state,  as  involved  by  this  act  of  the 
Commission,  has  already  been  asserted  in  high  quarters,  by  a 
Commissioner  and  a  Bishopf  highly  respected. 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  the  Commissiouers,  by  their  recommendations, 
have  sanctioned  the  principle,  that  the  state  can  at  will  re-distribute  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  I  answer  that  this  principle  was  assumed  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  Commission.  They  could  not  stir  one  step  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed,  without 
recommending  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property.'* 

Had  this  been  so,  the  blame  would  be  removed  not  to  **  those 
who  advised  the  formation  of  the  Commission  "  (for  these  were 
laymen),  but  from  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  bishops,  to 
their  consenting  to  act  upon  the  commission  at  all.  They  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  Commission,  for  without  them  it  could  not 
liave  had  effect.  The  Commission,  however,  left  the  bishopa 
free  to  settle  their  incomes  among  themselves ;]]:  it  did  not  require 
five  to  proceed  independently  of  the  rest.  These  five  made  that 
a  measure  of  state,  which,  had  they  acted  in  concert  with  their 
brethren,  would  have  been  a  measure  of  the  Church ;  they,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
sanctioned  the  principle  that  ''  the  state  can,  at  will,  re-distri- 
bute the  revenues  of  the  clergy." 

The  state  was  not  referred  to,  as  in  former  times,  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church;  it  was  referred  to  as 
tkt  tribunal,  and  it  will  treasure  up  the  precedent.  Unless  a 
firmer  tone  be.  some  where  taken,  what  now  seem  to  some  the 
ludicrous  claims  of  revolutionists,  will  soon  become  the  received 
maxims  of  politicians.  We  have  seen  already  how  maxims  creep 
gradually  upwards,  from  the  extreme  to  tlie  middle,  and  from  the 
middle  spread  through  the  whole  political  frame. 

*  Lord  How ick,  ih.  S543 ;  Dr.  Lushingtoo,  S544 ;  Mr.  Grote,  ifr.  S54t ;  and  Mr. 

VUlier«,tfr.2545. 

t  Bithop  of  Lincoln's  Charge. 

X  "  To  effvct  this  object  (equaliziDg,  in  some  degree,  the  episcopal  incomes),  if  all 
the  bishops  had  been,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  have  been,  called  into  consultation  for 
the  cominon  good,  some  plan  of  inttrnal  arrangement  might  sarely  have  been  devised, 
l>7  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  might  have  been  supplied  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  richer  tees,  without  resorting  to  parliamentary  interference  of  so  extended  a 
Qitore."— Mr.  Benton* t  Utter  to  Bithop  oflAncoln,  p.  11. 
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A  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  already  shown  its 
inclination  to  carry  out  these  principles;  and  the  Commissioners 
have  abandoned,  or  rather  undermined,  the  strong  ground  of  pro- 
perty^and  taken  up  with  the  weak  and  indefensible  post  of  patron- 
age ;  they  can  no  longer  consistently  maintain  that  a  parish  is  to 
remain  endowed,  because  former  piety  endowed  it,  but  simply, 
because  the  nomination  has  been  entrusted  to  a  given  individual, 
and  he  has  been  hitherto  permitted  to  make  that  nomination  mar- 
ketable. Even  this  would  only  apply  to  that  proportion  of  livings 
which  is  in  private  patronage,  (for  the  independence  of  episcopal 
and  chapter  and  corporate  property,  and  crown  patronage,  they 
have  given  up,)  and  for  these,  what  stand  could  be  made  on  such 
a  questionable  and  often-abused  power,  as  that  of  selling  the 
nomination  to  cure  of  souls  ?  This  was  a  valuable  aud  impor- 
tant trnstj  but  ought  never  to  have  been  made  marketable  pro- 
petty ;  and  great  evils,  and  much  impediment  to  good,  have 
resulted  from  it.  What  stand  then,  we  ask  again,  can  be  made 
upon  this,  after  the  sacredness  of  endowments  in  behalf  of  pai^ 
ticular  places  or  ends,  to  which  donors  consecrated  their  propertf, 
has  been  abandoned  ?     What  can  be  said  to  such  as  urge^ 

'^  Why  are  not  some  of  the  larger  livings — livings  enormoosly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  services  required — to  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  fair 
and  moderate  income  ?  for  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  of  the 
omissions  in  these  Reports-^tbat  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  Stanhope,  or 
Bishop's  Wearmoutfa,  or  of  the  numerous  other  preferments,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  support,  are  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  Church." 

We  should  answer  at  once,  because  the  endowments  have  been 
given  to  these  places  and  not  to  others ;  we  should  hold  that  such 
endowments  are  responsible,  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  providing 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  whole  districts,  and  that  this  might 
be  enforced  far  more  than  at  present,  but  that  it  were  wrong  and 
robbery  to  abstract  any  of  the  endowments  for  other  places.  But 
what  answer  could  be  given  on  the  principles  of  this  commision? 
We  are  sure,  none !  The  abstraction  of  the  property  of  the 
cathedrals  is  a  precedent  for  the  spoliation  of  every  endowment 
in  the  kingdom.  If  the  ground  of  patronage  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
it  will  only  be  because  the  patrons  are  the  legislators ;  it  will 
abide  a  struggle,  no  more  than  the  rights  of  the  patrons  of 
parliamentary  boroughs ;  which  also  were  marketable  property. 

*  Mr.  F.  Buxton  (Mtrr.  of  Pari.  1856,  p.  2t87,  8).  Bishop's  Weannoolh  is  t  sin- 
gular instance  to  git e,  because,  tlioagh  its  annual  value  is  2,899/.,  its  popolatjoo  wis 
in  1831,  16,590;  516/.  per  annum  is  already  paid  to  curates  ;  such  a  parish  should 
liave  sixteen  clergymen  at  least;  and  then  how  large  would  be  even  on  their  estimate 
the  disposable  surplus  ?  Would  an  endowment,  which  provided  a  pastor  for  each 
1000  or  the  flock,  be  indeed  a  bane  to  the  Church  ?  The  rediatribution  of  Ihhip  was 
spoken  on  also  by  Mr.  Laa\)i)ton,  lb,  9540,  Mr.  RobiosoD,  tS79,  Mr.  Leonard,  U6i, 
Mr.  Home,  t540. 
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There  can  be  no  tenable  medium  between  the  assertion  of  the 
sacredness  of  endowments  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
giveo,  and  of  the  inherent  right  of  those  bodies  or  individuals  to 
whom  they  have  been  entrusted,  (except  in  unforeseen  cases  which 
are  plainly  understood  to  be  exceptions,)  and  that.of  the  absolute 
coDtroul  of  the  present  generation  over  the  whole. 

"  I  coald  understand/' says  Mr.  Buxton*,  *'  bow  a  defence  of  this  state 
of  things  might  be  set  up  upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Oxford  University,  (Sir  R.  Inglis,  who  had  maintained  the 
jmodples  here  advocated,)  but  I  cannot  understand,  I  confess,  how  those 
who  do  believe  that  the  legislature  has  a  right  to  cleal  with  Church  pro- 
perty, for  the  purpose  of  making  it  e£Fectually  conduce  to  the  religious 
iostroction  of  the  people,  can  consent  to  leave  the  matter,  as  it  will  be 
left  by  this  bill,  with  all  those  great  evils  totally  neglected." 

And  yet  throughout  the  debates  on  this  subject,  except  Sir  R. 
Inglis  and  Mr.  A.  Trevor,  even  those  who  were  disposed  for  the 
time  to  think  some  ecclesiastical  property  sacred,  could  devise 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  private  patronage.  The  principles 
of  these  recommendations,  carried  as  they  have  been,  are  sufficient 
to  unsettle  the  whole  arrangement  of  endowments  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  power  of  parliament. 

We  may  sum  up  this  argument  with  Mr.  Benson'sf  strong  but 
unhappily  too  just  expostulation  with  a  Commissioner. 

*'  I  feel,  my  lord,  that  this  detail  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  tedious, 
but  I  fear  that  it  is  fatally  instructive.  For  what  possible  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property  can  the  parliament  hereafter 
propose,  for  which  they  may  not  find  a  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  themselves  ?  Is  it  thought  fit  to  reduce  two 
dioceses  into  one  ?  The  Commissioners  have  sanctioned  not  only  the 
power  but  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  effect  it,  and  they  have  said 
Dothiog  which  should  make  it  necessary  at  the  $ame  time  to  create  a  new 
ose.  Is  It  deemed  expedient  to  revise,  alter,  and  reduce  the  scale 
of  payment  to  the  said  bishops  ?  Parliament  may  do  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, for  the  Commissioners  have  required  them  to  do  it  for  theirs. 
Do  ibey  wish  to  remove  a  bishop  from  bis  habitation  or  transfer  some 
of  his  real  estates  ?  What  should  hinder  them  from  performing  at 
their  own  will,  what  for  the  will  of  the  Commissioners  they  have  al- 
vtady  agreed  to?  And  what  should  hinder  them  from  continually 
itqairing  all  sorts  of  returns  of  property,  its  value,  its  title-deeds,  its 
wcnrities  ?  The  Church  Commissioners  have  taught  the  principle,  by 
giving  to  parliament  tlie  occasion  of  intermeddling  with  ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  most  extensive  degree,  and  searching  into  it  in  the  roost 
ioqaisttorial  manner.  They  have  by  their  example  instructed  the  legis* 
Utare  to  change,  buy,  sell,  tax^  and  borrow  money  upon,  the  possessions 

*  liifr.  of  Pari.  S463.  f  Letter  to  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln,  pp.  7,  8. 
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of  the  Cbnrcb,  and  to  set  np  a  board,  and  a  secretary^  and  clerks  and 
officers  for  the  purpose,  and  pay  them,  as  it  would  seem  probable,  oat 
of  the  very  possessions  which  are  to  be  so  deranged.  That  is,  the 
Commissioners  have  led  the  way  for  the  love  of  patronage  to  exercise 
itself,  and  shown  how  the  newly-created  situations  may  be  paid  withqat 
appealing  to  a  public,  which  is  wisely  not  willing  of  itself  to  pay  for 
such  things. 

<'  They  have,  in  fact,  destroyed  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  per- 
manency of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  undisturbed  antiqnity  of  tti 
title,  and  the  long  prescription  it  has  enjoyed.  They  have  placed  it,  at 
least  the  episcopal  possessions,  upon  a  purely  parliamentary  foandatioD. 
Henceforth  every  bishop  must  plead  his  right  to  what  he  retains  or 
receives  as  the  revenues  of  his  office,  not  upon  what  his  predecessors  for 
time  immemorial  had  by  ancient  custom  held  as  their  sacred  portioni, 
but  upon  a  statute  of  yesterday.  The  statute  of  William  IV.  cap.  77t 
is  now  the  basis  of  their  possessions,  a  basis  which  the  hands  that  placed 
in  the  past  year,  may  in  the  very  next  disturb  or  remove." 

It  is  worth  while  to  hear,  on  these  changes,  the  concurring 
sentiments  of  two  very  opposite  persons,  the  one  in  fruitless 
warning,  before  the  bill  confirming  these  changes  was  passed,  the 
other  in  insulting  triumph  after  it  had  passed. 

The  first  were  the  simple  words  of  the  late  straight-forward 
and  amiable  Bishop  of  Hereford,*  verifying  the  remark  how  far- 
sighted  single-hearted  simple-mindedness  often  is. 

*'  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be,  to  render  the  clergy  mere 
stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Although  such  a  proposition  is  not  positively 
advanced  in  the  bill,  I  believe  it  roust  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence : 
for  the  man  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  hold  and  administer  his  property 
himself,  but  is  amenable  to  a  tribunal,  which  has  the  power  to  examioe 
into  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  say  to  him,  "  jBeyond  this  you 
must  not  go  ;  deliver  the  rest  to  me  :'*  such  a  man  I  cannot  conceive  to 
be  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  a  dependent  person.  I  would  ask,  is 
that  the  intention  of  the  Church  Commissioners  ?  But  I  will  refraia 
from  going  further :  seeing  the  opinion  is  held  by  a  large  majority,  or 
rather  nearly  the  entire  of  your  lordships'  House. — I  shall  only  observe, 
that  I  feel  this  bill  to  be  a  blow  struck  at  the  Church,  from  the  effect  of 
which,  if  carried,  I  fear  it  will  never  recover." 

The  taunt  came^  not  from  a  radical,  but  from  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  whose  spoliation  in  the.  matter  of  church-rates  was  being 
resisted.  He  contended,  (and  truly  euough,  in  as  far  as  it  was 
not  a  question  of  sacrilege,)  that  he  was  but  acting  on  the  pre- 
cedent set  him.f 

*'  They  who  oppose  the  present  proposition  stand  upon  the  priacif^e 
Mr.  Burke  declared  for,  '  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  as  secure  in 
its  enjoyment  by  those  who  hold  it,  as  any  private  property  is  in  private 

*  Debate  on  second  reading,  Mirr.  of  Pari.  p.  8610. 
t  Pebate  on  Cburcb  Rates,  May  23. 
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bands/  In  the  geoend  proposttioo  I  folly  agree.  Bat  this  is  not  the 
case  at  present :  this  is  not  the  character  they  now  have.  This  cha* 
racier  with  its  disadoaniages,  has  of  late  been  essentially  changed  by 
acts  of  parliament,  passed  last  year,  and  by  various  orders  in  council 
fulbiriog  each  other,  I  had  almost  said,  day  after  day,  and  one  of 
which,  I  believe,  has  issued  this  very  day.  It  Is  only  this  very  day,  I 
think,  by  an  order  in  council,  you  make  this  proposition  to  a  bishop, 
*  If  your  income  is  more  than  parliament  has  declared  it  ought  to  be, 
you  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  if 
your  revenue  be  less,  we,  or  rather  the  Commissioners,  are  to  pay  you  a 
certain  sum,  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  so  fixed 
and  the  annasd  receipt.'  So  that  the  fixed  sum  or  income,  whether  it 
be  400<M.,  5000/.,  6000/.,  or  8000^,  will  be  what  parliament  or  the 
Cbofch  Q>mmi8sioiier8  shall  have  determined  on  as  the  proper  sum  to 
be  paid.  This  arrangement  having  once  been  made,  the  whole  argu- 
ment as  to  the  iadependerU  character  of  the  bishops,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  as  to  their  being  proprietors  of  the  land,  is  at  an 
end." 

But  neither  is  this  arrangement  final ;  the  Commissiooers  in 
that  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  Commission^  and  recom* 
mended  that  no  canonry  or  deanery  should  be  held  with  a  bishopric, 
rendered  any  final  arrangement  impossible.  They  reduced  the 
sum  total  of  virtual  episcopal  income  far  below  what  it  had  been 
wont  to  be;  and  what  it  was,  they  had  over-estimated.  The 
smaller  bishoprics  had  mostly  been  supported  by  the  cathedral 
preferment  held  by  the  bishops ;  this  they  struck  ofiF,  imagining 
that  by  a  re-distribution,  they  might  attain  an  adequate  income. 
But  in  the  very  first  case,  in  which  they  attempted  to  apply  their 
scale  of  reduction^  they  failed.  After  reducing  their  claim  from 
5500/.  per  annum  (Report  II.)  to  5000/.  (Report  HI.),  they  were 
brought  down  to  4000/.  and  an  estate,  (then  worth  4000/.,  and 
ultimately  6000/.);  then  to  2500/.,  leaving  the  estate  to  the  see; 
aod  finally  waiving  the  first  years  payment ;  and  this  last  sum 
did  not  leave  for  the  expenses  of  the  bishop,  for  the  first  year  of 
his  episcopacy,  more  than  SOOOlJ*  The  result  is,  that  in  com*^ 
mercial  language,  the  Commission  is  already  bankrupt ;  it  was 
obliged  to  deduct  a  per-centage  from  the  allowances  to  which  it 

*  See  "  Correspondeoce  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Cumioissioners  and  the  Bishop 
of  Elj."  The  peremptory  tone,  however,  taken  throughout,  and  espedafly  at  the 
dose,  on  the  pvt  oC  the  Commtssionert,  makes  what  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  mentioned 
*^  **  poHsUe,"  seen  to  us  anj  thing  bat  improbable,  if  but  time  be  allowed,  and  the 
CoaumsoDn  passes  gradualljr  into  other  hands,  "  tliat  the  Commissioners  might  re* 
commend  some  scheme,  which  would  destroy  the  independeru  character  of  the  clergy, 
and  make  them  itipendiaTiei  of  the  $tate ;  and  that  measures  might  be  proposed,  which 
would  enable  the  Commissioners  alttoltUely  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  Church  lands  and 
tuaus,  I  consider  that  to  be  possible,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  gravel j  intended  by 
^^  present  Commissioners  tbot  such  schemes  should  be  propo8ed."«'3ftrr<  of  Pari, 
t6lO.  *^    *^  ^ 
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was  pledged ;  and  in  one  case,  in  which  the  increased  traveHiog 
expenses  were  allowed  to  a  bishop,  who  had  yielded  to  their 
urgency,  and  allowed  the  size  of  his  see  to  be  doubled  (we  are 
speaking,  of  course,  only  of  notorious  facts),  this  per-centage 
was  deducted  not  only  on  the  allowance  made,  but  on  the  whole 
income  of  the  see.  Credit  thus  failing,  must  needs  be  propped 
up  in  some  fresh  way :  in  other  words,  neither  in  this  respect  are 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  final.  Other  innova- 
tions  must  be  resorted  to,  if  the  present  is  to  be  carried  through. 
The  precedent  of  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  bounds  within 
which  the  Commission  is  to  act,  has  been  already  set  in  the  cases 
of  York  and  Bath  and  Wells,  and  is  the  more  formidable  from 
its  very  gradualness.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
only  has  been  secured  by  the  act  of  parliament ;  only  the  sees 
named  therein  are  for  the  present  liable  to  have  their  incomes  re- 
adjusted by  the  Permanent  Commission  ;  but  since  our  bishops 
now  hold  their  property  only  by  permission  of  parliament,  what 
is  to  hinder,  as  revenues  diminish,  the  same  process  being  ap- 
plied to  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  now  estimated  at  4350/.,  Lin- 
coln 4200/.,  Norwich  4700/.,  Salisbury  6000/.,  so  as  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  proposed  minimum  of  4000/.?  It  were  a 
tolerable  evil,  though  a  very  mournful  one,  to  see  an  act  of  vio- 
lence perpetrated  once  for  all ;  if  our  house  is  robbed  once  for 
all,  we  know  the  extent  of  the  loss ;  but  to  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  insecurity,  or  rather  to  know  that  our  foundations  of  all 
sorts  are  in  a  constant  state  of  insecurity,  that  not  only  an  act  has 
been  committed,  but  a  principle  sanctioned,  whose  applicatioo 
has  been  gradually  extended,  and  which  may  creep  on,  like  the 
leprosy  on  the  walls,  around  all  our  hallowed  foundations,  this 
opens  a  prospect  indeed  miserable  ! 

The  measures  as  to  the  chapters  may  be  summed  up  more 
briefly;  by  way  of  destruction  well  nigh  every  thing  was  done; 
by  way  of  setting  up,  nothing;  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
calculated  130,000/.  per  annum,  was  left  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission, i.  e.  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  to  parcel  out  as  he  thinks 
fit ;  no  one  limitation  made,  except  that 

"  The  property  and  revenues  rendered  available  by  these  alieratioDS, 
should,  after  due  [?]  consideration  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
the  places  in  which  they  accrue,  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making 
additional  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  parishes  where  such  assist- 
ance is  most  required,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Established  Church." 

What  security  this  would  be,  when  it  is  held  that  a  (professed) 
member  of  the  Established  Church  cannot  mean  any  harm  to  it ; 
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that  consequently  Romanists,  though  they  have  sworn  to  do  no* 
thing  to  subvert  the  Established  Church,  may  join  in  measures 
which  they  see  to  be  destructive  to  it,  if  but  a  professed  member 
of  the  Church  proposes  them ;  when,  for  the  civil  power  to 
abolish  ten  bishoprics  at  a  stroke,  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church ;  to  abolish  church-rates  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church ;  to  admit  persons  of  any  or  no  religion  to  our  fellow- 
ships in  the  Universities,  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  what 
security  this  clause  will  be,  it  needs  no  diviner  to  tell.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  evil  might,  in  certain  quarters,  not  be 
thought  for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  but  we  know  that  an 
involuntary  poverty,  and  the  loss  of  her  endowments,  is  held,  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  to  be  for  her  interests. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  say,  amid  the  present  lax  notions  about  the 
Church,  who  (except  perhaps  the  Romanists)  might  not  or  would 
not  regard  themselves  members  of  the  Church  for  an  end.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said  plainly, 

"  I,  though  a  member  of  another  religious  community,  consider  my- 
self of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  if  I  were  appointed,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  my  appointment  would  be  valid*'  -f* 

Neither  need  we  say  how  injurious  it  would  be  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Clergy  that  130,000/.  of  their  annual  income 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  It  were  a 
worse  than  voluntary  system,  it  were  to  make  them  stipendiaries 
of  a  politician.  It  is  bad  enough  to  hear  Church  patronage 
spoken  of  as  ''  oil  to  grease  the  wheels  of  government ;"  but 
under  that  system,  the  bribe  is  offered,  happily,  not  to  the  clergy- 
man, but  to  his  patron  ;  and  that  system  cannot  last  long ;  the 
plan  of  the  Conunissioners  would  make  the  clergy  dependents 
upon  parliament.  In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  the 
clergy  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  Church, 
would  this  change  be  miserable. 

Equal  power  is  left  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  remaining 
stalls;  all  the  cauonries  which  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose,  are 
to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  divide,  subdivide,  and  annex  to 
populous  places.  In  a  word,  then,  full  power  is  given  them  to 
do  what  they  will  with  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  prebends, 
and  with  the  prebends  which  remain ;  but  nothing  is  done  except 
to  dissolve  the  one,  and  give  power  over  the  other.  The  power 
given  is  the  more  fearful,  because  so  unbounded. 

In  the  feeling  words  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Hereford,]; 

''My feelings  are  entirely  consonant  with  those  of  the  illustrious  duke 

*  Mr.  Benton  makei  the  same  remark. — Letter,  p.  9, 10. 

t  Mirr.  of  Pari.  1836,  p.  9^3. 

t  On  the  notiou  that  the  bill  do  paas. — Mirt,  ef  PatU  p.  2741. 
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(Cumberland) — as  respects  the  bill,  now  tbat  it  baa  reoeivcd  all  the 
alterations  proposed,  I  still  view  it  witb  tbe  same  misgivings^  and  the  same 
fears,  that  it  may  work  ill  to  the  Church. — ^Those  (clergy)  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  means  of  communicating  personally  or  by  letter,  or  whoie 
opinions  I  have  ascertained  from  others,  entertain  but  one  common  sai- 
timent,  and  that  is  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  dismay.  They  see  tbat 
arrangements  are  made,  under  which  the  property  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
disturbed^  hut  haw  it  is  to  be  rC'Settled,  they  have  yet  to  team.  There  is 
no  legislation  in  this  bill  for  its  future  settlement ;  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
mittee for  the  regulation  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  they  are  to 
be  bound  down  to  certain  points,  it  is  trne^  but  these  points  are  various  5 
and  the  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  are,  I  conceive,  very  great 
and  most  extraordinaiy.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  detain  tbe  House 
— but  I  must  relieve  my  conscience  by  saying,  that  I  regard  the  mea- 
sure with  great  fear  and  alarm,  and  that  I  have  no  participation  in  it.'' 

The  character  of  the  Commission  is  still  farther  illustrated^  bj 
following  it  from  its  recommendatory  to  its  legislative  period ; 
and  that  chiefly  in  two  points :  1.  The  rigour  with  which  all  its 
recommendations  were  enforced,  and  no  amendment  peroiitted. 
2.  The  manner  in  which  the  powers  given  to  the  new  incorporated 
Parliamentary  Commission  were  obtained  and  modified. 

1  •  One  should  certainly  gladly  dispense  with  any  interference  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  any  details  of  a  Church  bill,  and  tbe  side 
which  different  parties  took  in  this  case,  gave  an  apt  illustration  how 
fit  they  were,  impartially  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  Some  high- 
minded  Churchmen  voted  against  the  bill  upon  principle;  and  with 
these  were  ranged  the  Radicals  and  Dissenters,  because  they  wished 
to  put  in  a  claim  for  some  of  the  spoils  (an  early  indication  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  changes  of  property) :  it  was  supported  by  the 
ministers  who  brought  it  in^  by  tbe  Conservatives,  because  diej 
wished  to  claim  the  credit  of  being  Church-Reformers,  and  by 
the  Papists,  because  they  feared  that  their  patrons  would  be  forced 
to  resign.  And  thus,  though  time  was  demanded  by  ChurchmeD 
on  behalf  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Dissenters,  it  was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Commons  in 
seventeen  days.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy  are  in  these  days  thought 
to  be  representedi  more  deliberation  might  have  been  expected. 
But  it  passed  the  bill  on  the  tenth  day  after  it  was  brought  io, 
the  eleventh  after  it  left  the  Commons ;  four  weeks  were  thought 
sufficient  to  pass  a  bill  full  of  important  principles,  affecting  bodi 
the  property  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  those  who  carried  it  through,  did  not  look  upon  them- 
selves as  legislators,  but  only  as  confirming  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
mission.    All  examination  into  details  was  rejected,  as  a  prio- 
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clple,  in  the  lower  House,  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel,*  as  well  as  by 
Lord  John  Russell;  in  the  upper  House  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.! They  were  taunted  by  the  ultra  section,):  that  the 
"  object  of  the  bill  appeared  to  be  to  throw  the  burden  of  legis- 
lation oflf  their  own  shoulders,"  This  had  been  right,  had  the  bill 
emanated  from  the  Church ;  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  few  bishops, 
joined  on  to  a  decided  majority  of  laymen,  it  was  most  unconsti- 
tutional ;  it  made  the  Commission  the  legislative  for  the  Church, 
Nay,  since  it  was  stated  on  high  authority,  that  in  its  later  stage 
the  Commiasion  disagreed  within  itself,  a  section  of  the  Com- 
mission, seven  against  six,§  was  its  legislative.  Two  powerful 
parties  had,  however,  taken  it  up ;  the  Conservatives  had  com- 
menced ;  the  Whigs  had  built  up ;  neither  would  lose  the  credit 
which  they  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  and  so  even  when  the  flagrant 
injustice  committed  on  the  Isle  of  Mann  was  excepted  against, 
but  seven  persons,  five  bishops,  (the  rest  of  those  not  on  the  Com- 
mission having,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  returned  to 
their  dioceses,)  and  two  laymen,  were  found  to  oppose  it.  The 
rights  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  were  resisted  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  the  Commission  was  to  be  taken  as  a  whole.  It  was  thus 
admitted,  that  the  legislative  of  the  Church  was  given  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  bringing  the  Church  into  a  truly 
Protestant  dependence  on  the  state. 

2.  Still  more  important,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  the  constitu- 
tion given  to  the  Commission,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  given. 
It  was,  as  stated  above,  for  the  first  time  hinted  at,  and  very  indis- 
tinctly, in  the  second  Report,  presented  on  March  10,  1836.  It 
was  first  distinctly  announced  in  the  third,  bearing  date  May  20, 
but  not  its  constitution ;  a  similar  Commission  had  been  imposed 
upon  Ireland  shortly  before,  "  of  which  one  member  onli/  was  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;''  the  third  Report  recom- 
mended the  Commission,  but  not  how  it  should  be  constituted ; 
its  framers,  of  course,  knew  that  they  should  be  themselves  ap- 
pointed. Further,  even  in  the  third  Report  it  was  only  incident- 
ally conveyed  that  this  Commission  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  that 
for  one  single  purpose,  the  revision  of  the  episcopal  revenues. 

•  Mirr.  of  Pari.  p.  «S80. 

t  On  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Mann,  16.  p.  ^6$i. 

t  Km  by  Mr.  C.  Bulier,  lb.  p.  3290. 

$  '*  It  was  qalte  true,  that  the  ConimissioDers  on  some  points  in  their  Report,  appear 
to  baTe  differed,  and  to  have  been  so  nearly  divided,  as  that  the  numbers  were  as  six 
to  ie?en  ;  yet  be  was  entitled  to  state,  that  when  they  were  appointed,  on  the  issuing 
of  the  Coromiasion,  they  did  not  diflfer  in  politics ;  but  circumstances  had  since 
chanf^,  ind  with  that  change  of  circumstances  a  division  tooic  placo  between  them/' 
Sir  R,  Peed  Speech  (as  reported  by  the  Standard,  July  9,  1836;  thb  part  is  omitted 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  p.  2^86). 
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The  Church  then  had  no  notice  whatever  of  this  frightful  power, 
until  within  about  two  months  before  it  was  made  law,  and  that 
through  the  chance  information  of  newspapers;*  there  was  no 
time  left  for  thought  or  consultation ;  the  bishops,  **  whoi*  both  for 
themselves  and  the  Church  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  bill, 
were  not  allowed  ami  to  see  it,  much  less  to  state  any  objections  to 
it,  before  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament,*  i.  e.  four  weeks 
before  it  was  made  law.  But  this  was  not  all;  the  worst  provision 
was  introduced  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  Lord  J.  Russell  after  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  Objections  had  been  made  to  the  power 
given  to  the  Commissioners  on  two  sides;  by  the  Churchmen  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church,  by  the  Dissenters  lest  the  Church,  as  they 
esteemed  it,  i.  e.  lest  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  Commission 
should  be  too  independent  of  parliament.  ''  It  would,''  said  one, 
''  be  worse/'  [i.  e.  more  independent  of  parliament,]  **  than  a  re- 
vival of  the  House  of  Convocation."  These  were  to  be  attended 
to;  and  so  just  at  the  third  reading,  Lord  J.  Russell  stated  that 
he  intended  to  propose  that  *'  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  others  [the  ministers  of  the  crown]  should  be 
oflScial  Commissioners,  but  that  the  bishops  last-named  in  the 
commission,  and  the  three  last-named  Lay-commissioners  should 
be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown."  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  prime-minister  of  the 
day ;  for  while  by  one  clause  the  presence  of  two  bishops  was  made 
essential  to  any  recommendation,  and  thus,  we  must  say  cunningly, 
an  appearance  was  given  of  '^  doing  nothing  witliout  the  bishop," 
another  clause  provided  that  ttvo  bishops  of  the  Commission 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  crown ;  and  not  this  only,  but  "  in 
case  any  two  episcopal  Commissioners,  being  the  only  episcopal 
Commissioners  present,  should  object  to  the  ratification  of  any  such 
proceeding,  such  ratification  or  affixing  of  the  seal  shall  [only]  not 
take  place  until  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  been  held,  after  due  notice  thereof."  But  in  this  second 
meeting,  not  even  the  five  bishops  are  entitled  to  outweigh  the 
minister  and  his  adherents.  It  is  then  essentially  a  political  Com- 
mission.   Nor  is  even  this  all.    For  the  bill  further  provides,  that — 

**  A  copy  of  every  order  of  his  majesty  in  council  made  under  this  act, 
shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament^  in  the  month  of  January,  or 
within  one  week  after  the  next  meeting  thereof.*' 

lliis  altogether  harmonizes  with  a  political  commission ;  but 
whoever  has  observed  how  the  popular  portion  of  parliament 
absorbs  into  itself  the  controul  of  every  thing  laid  before  it,  and 

*  The  British  Mftgasine  waa  not  enabled  to  print  the  Third  and  Fourtli  Reports  till 
August,  on  the  5th  of  which  this  measure  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
t  Bishop  of  £xeter*8  Charge,  p.  25. 
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that  this  was  the  especial  wish  of  the  ultra-section  in  that  House,* 
may  well  shrink  back  from  the  whirlpool  into  which  our  vessel  has 
been  drifted. 

'*  Hoc  Ithacus  velit  et  magni  mercentur  Atridas." 

'*  The  bill  being  first  introduced  int<^  the  bouse  of  Commons,  and 
having  there  received  one  of  its  worst  changes — that  which  made  the 
Commissioners  remoTable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  dependent  on  tJtat  ^mm^— when  it  reached 
the  Lords,  but  little  hope  was  presented,  and  so  we  were  expressly  told, 
of  effecting  any  amendment,  without  insuring  the  ultimate  rejection  of 
the  bill  itsdf.  For  the  minister  who  had  introduced  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  represented  to  have  declined  to  press  the  measure  in  any 
form  which  should  render  it  unacceptable  to  a  certain  portion  of  his 
a(lbereDts."t 

We  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  with  compassion 
upon  our  Irish  sister,  and  not  a  few  remonstrances  were  made  to 
ministers  by  the  anti-church  party,  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Church  were  not  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  the  same  mea- 
sures of"  appropriation"  dealt  to  England  as  to  Ireland.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  are  ''  laid  in  iron"  sooner  and  faster  than 
our  sister;  perhaps  because  she  was  weak,  we  strong;  she  there- 
fore was  plundered  and  had  but  light  chains  put  upon  her ;  M'e 
are  fettered  now,  that  we  may  be  plundered  hereafter.  However, 
so  it  is,  the  political  character  of  our  **  permanent  Commission'' 
is  a  strange  contrast  even  to  her's.  This  was  put  to  the  House  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  with  his  usual  force  and  clearness,  j; 

*'  My  objection  does  not  rest  here,"  [that  the  Commission  was  made 
s  corporation,]  "  I  object  to  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  I  put 
it  to  you,  whether  you  can  find  a  single  instance  of  the  vast  majority  of 
a  Commission  being  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  But  the 
objection  which  I  feel  to  the  construction  of  the  Commission,  does  not 
stop  here.  The  Commissioners  being  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  will  necessarily  become  a  political  body,  liable  to  shift  and 
change  with  the  change  of  government  and  the  variations  of  political  in- 
flaence ;  they  will,  therefore,  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using  their 
power  for  political  purposes.  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  ago  since  a 
unilar  Commission  was  created  for  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  entreat  your  Lordships*  attention  to  the  composition  of  that  Commis- 
sion :  it  consisted  of  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  four 
Bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three  others, 
not  necessarily  lay  or  clerical ;  two  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the 
king's  solicitor  or  cguacil,  and  one  by  the  primate.    Of  all  these  persons 

'  See  Speediet  of  Mr.  Biinei  (ib.  254S) ;  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  C.  Bailer,  Mr.  Evirt, 
ic^-j.  8541. 
t  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Cbaree,  p.  26. 
I  On  the  second  reading.  Minor  of  Pari.  p.  t609. 
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only  two  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  goverament,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  sdlecting  the  bighett  judicial 
functionaries^  your  lordships  will  perceive  that  the  motive  for  to  doing 
was  to  appoint  those  least  likely  to  be  actuated  by  political  motives. 
There  are  four  bishops  and  three  others,  all  of  whom  hold  their  places 
not  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  hot  for  life.  The  Irish  Commission  was 
thus  rendered  independent,  which,  I  think,  every  Commission  of  the  sort 
onght  to  be.  This  departure,  on  the  part  of  the  present  government, 
from  the  precedent  they  so  recently  established,  I  confess,  does  not  a 
little  startle  me,  especially  as  that  precedent  seems  to  be  avoided  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners  totally  dependent  upon 
the  political  influence  of  the  day.  I  am  willing  to  hope,  however,  that 
when  the  bill  goes  into  the  committee,  it  will  receive  some  improvement 
in  this  respect." 

But  it  was  in  vain,  however,  that  **  all  the  English  bishops,* 
not  being  members  of  the  Commission,  who  were  able  to  protract 
their  attendance  io  parliament  to  so  late  a  period,^  opposed  it; 
sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  The  **  minister  of 
the  people*'  in  the  lower  House  would  only  pass  the  bill  if  the 
Commissioners  were  made  dependent ;  and  so  through  panic,  lest 
the  House  of  Commons  should  think  themselves  entitled  to  dis- 
pose of  revenues  once  brought  before  them^  the  bill  was  past,  lest 
it  should  have  again  to  be  submitted  to  that  assembly.^* 

Thus  then  the  Incorporated  Commission  was  established ;  its 
powers  were  limited  as  to  the  subjects  only ;  on  these  subjects  they 
were  unlimited.  The  Commission  had  but  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  his  majesty  in  council,  i.  e.  as  is  always  the  case,  to  his 
majesty  in  the  presence  of  the  same  Cammissionen;  and  then  the 
Commissioners  having  formally  advised  his  majesty  to  do  as  they 
had  themselves  before-hand  recommended  to  his  majesty,  the  re- 
commendation is  gazetted,  and  becomes  law !  It  was,  however, 
contended  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  limited  as  to  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  to  recommend ;  doubtless  they  were 
at  first,  though  even  then,  as  we  have  seen,  within  no  narrow 
range ;  even  then  the  horizon  which  bounded  them  was  far  enough; 
but  who  ever  reached  the  horizon?  or  when  was  a  large  macbineiy 
ever  set  up,  which  was  ultimately  restrained  to  the  execution  of 
that  for  which  it  was  primarily  designed  ?  It  was  truly  said  by 
one  of  the  most  far-sighted  minds  of  this  day,! 

"  There  is  In  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  an  inclination  to  a  perpetual 
change,  because  a  machinery  calculated  to  produce  a  perpetual  change  it  to 
be  established,*' 

This  was  said  not  two  years  past,  yet  it  was  said  before  any 

•  Biihop  of  Exeter's  Charge.  f  BTuror  of  Pari.  p«  1541. 

%  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mirror  of  Pari.  1.  c«  2609. 
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symptoms  had  appeared  of  intending  to  commit  to  the  Commis- 
lion  an;  further  offices ;  it  was  said  while  politicians  were  pro- 
testing that  the  Cgmmission  was  perfectly  safe  became  its  objects 
were  limited ;  and  the  next  year  was  happily  a  quiet  year  for  the 
Church,  because  it  was  assailed  as  a  whole;  there  were  no  more 
questions  of  innovations  within  it^  because  there  were  attacks  from 
without;  die  fruitless  attempt  to  abolish  church-ratesy  diverted  the 
energy  which  was  employed  on  re-modelling  her;  the  pressure 
from  without  kept  peace  within. 

The ''  permanent  Commission"  also  was  issued,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  details  of  such  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  as  could  not  under  the  circumstances  then 
be  completed  ;  it  was  a  prolonged  session  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion to  complete  such  matters,  as  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
information,  or  had  not  taken  time,  or  which  regard  to  vested 
rights  allowed  them  not,  to  complete.  There  was  no  reason 
ia  the  nature  of  things,  why  they  should  not  at  some  period  finish 
their  labours,  though  there  was  reason  enough  in  human  nature 
to  think  that  a  machinery  so  convenient,  and  giving  such  power 
to  the  state  over  the  Church,  would  not  be  readily  broken  up. 
Yet  now,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  session,  be- 
sides all  die  fresh  powers  proposed  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  Cor- 
porate Commission,  if  the  bill  against  the  Cathedrals  should  be 
carried,  large  powers  are  conveyed  to  it  in  a  bill  less  likely  to  be 
objected  to,  the  Plurality  Bill.  This  extension  of  power  illus- 
trates two  points;  1.  The  inclination  to  turn  over  to  the  Com- 
mission every  thing  connected  with  the  Church  ;  2.  To  make  it  a 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  above  the  Bishops,  and  even  the  Metro- 
politan himself.  It  is  remarkable,  further,  that  this  bill  directly 
interferes  with  the  Liturgy,  and  prescribes  the  mode  of  our  devo- 
tions :  a  laif  bill,  prepared  and  brought  in  by  two  of  the  **  minis- 
ters of  the  people,"  prescribes  that  "  in  every  chapel  of  the  annual 
^lQe[!]  of  150/.  where  the  population  shall  amount  to  400,  there 
shall  be  two  sermons,  unless  the  Bishop  shall  dispense  with  one;'^ 
u  e.  a  lay  bill,  brought  into  a  house,  where  persons  of  all  or  no 
forms  of  religion  are  mixed  up  together,  prescribes  the  duties  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  does  not  simply  give  the  Bishop  power 
^gdly  to  enforce  certain  points,  but  changes  them  itself,  peremp- 
torily prescribes  two  sermons,  and  virtually  proscribes  catechizing* 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  our  Church,  and 
the  reformers  of  our  Liturgy  preferred ;  as  little  is  there  which 
will  most  build  up  our  congregations  in  the  faith :  yet  now  are 
we  to  have  persons  of  any  or  no  faith  prescribing  in  these  things, 
*  Will  yc  have  the  priesthood  also?'* 

M  m2 
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Thu^  perhaps,  is  the  most  flagrant  violatioa  of  Church  principle 
in  this  bill ;  if  we  wish  to  have  ciinl  authority  for  any  purpose,  we 
must  of  course  come  to  this  assembly ;  but  that  this  assembly, 
such  as  it  now  is,  should  assume  the  initiative  in  altering  the  cba- 
racter  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  is  intolerable.  This  too  is  a 
fruit  of  the  Commission. 

Yet  neither  is  it  sparing  in  the  details  of  interference  with  Epis- 
copal duties,  or  in  assigning  a  lay  authority  to  w^hich  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  authority  is  to  be  submitted  ; — regulations  in  keep- 
ing with  the  only  addition  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
so-called  ''  Established  Church  Bill/'  whereby  it  was 

*'  enacted  that  the  Commissioners  shall  prepare  such  a  scheme  as  shall 
seem  best  adapted  for  preventing  the  appointments  of  any  clergymen 
not  fully  conversant  with  the  Welsh  language  to  any  benefice  with  care 
of  souls  in  Wales,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  under- 
stand English." 

Will  the  Commissioners  have  next  to  prepare  a  scheme,  where- 
by incompetent  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ministiy,  or 
will  politicians  regulate  the  frequencyof  our  communions,  as  wellas 
of  our  sermons,  or  direct  the  Bishop  as  to  his  confirmations  as  well 
as  his  ordinations  ?  The  Plurality  Bill  shows  no  inclination  to 
stop  short.  Thus,  if  the  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  two  Bishops  of 
neighbouring  dioceses,  wish  to  unite  two  livings  (a  power  which 
the  Third  Report  recognises  as  belonging  to  the  Bishop)  the  lay 
Commission  is  to  inquire  and  to  report  to  her  majesty  in  coun- 
cil (the  council  being  the  said  Commissioners,)  and  it  is  to  he 
latrful  for  her  majesty  to  unite  them ;  !•  e.  a  parliament  thus 
composed  is  to  give  her  majesty,  the  head  of  the  Church,  power 
to  do  an  ecclesiastical  office,  the  office  of  a  Bishop ;  only  her 
majesty  is  not  to  have  power,  except  in  such  cases  in  "  which 
the  parliament  recommends :"  in  like  way,  if  benefices  are  to  be 
disunited,  wholly  (§  14)  or  partially  (§  l6),  the  said  Commis- 
sioners are  again  called  in :  and  in  apportioning  the  endowments 
are  to  "  consult  the  patrons,"  but  not  the  Bishop  (§  17)*  The 
same  body  is  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  separate  chapels  of 
ease,  settle  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  dues,  rates,  pews,  thereon 
depending,  with  the  Bishop  (§  19)>  and  make  supplemental  orders 
without  him  (§  20).  The  same  body  is  to  be  Archbishop  over 
the  Archbishop,  for  as  the  Bishop  is  to  transmit  copies  of  certain 
licenses  to  the  Archbishop,  so  the  Archbishop  is  to  transmit  the 
same,  or  such  as  himself  grants,  to  her  majesty  in  council,  i.  e. 
to  this  same  body ;  and  there  it  may  be  revoked  (§  41);  and  as 
he  is  to  decide  finally  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Bishop  remits  the 
fines  for  non-residence  which  this  Act  prescribes,  so  this  bod;  is 
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to  decide  as  to  those  in  whicb  he  (the  Archbishop)  remits  them 
to  his  clergy  (§  47);  to  the  same  body  the  Bishop  is  annually  to 
return  lists  of  residents  and  non-residents,  and  also  of  all  cases 
where  he  does  not  exercise  the  powers  now  given  to  him,  to  re- 
quire incumbents  of  incomes  above  150/.  to  take  up  money  to 
build  residences  (§  55) ;  or  if  he  do  not  sequestrate  vacant  livings 
whereon  there  is  no  residence  (§  G7). 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  set  forth  plainly 
to  his  tleTgjf  the  character  of  this  invasion  of  the  Episcopal 
office ;  his  warning,  and  every  word  of  his,  is  well  known  in  the 
quarters  whence  this  bill  proceeds ;  yet  after  the  breathing-time 
of  a  year,  it  is  still  persisted  in.  It  is  in  the  way,  to  use  his  con- 
cluding energetic  words,  "  little  short  of  putting  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Church  of  England  into  Commission.*'* 

This  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  will  be ;  a  legislative  is  much 
wanted  for  the  Church,  and  tlie  want  is  felt ;  we  have  no  autho- 
ritative canons,  no  discipline,  no  means  of  adapting  ourselves  to 
the  altered  state  of  society  and  population, — ^none  of  commanding 
the  energies  of  powerfully-stirred  but  unregulated  minds,  which 
siuce  not  employed  by  the  Church  are  turned  against  her, — no 
means  of  finding  nor  of  securing  any  adequate  knowledge  in  our 
candidates  for  orders, — none  of  educating  the  increasing  middling 
classes;  and  the  education  of  the  lower,  which,  as  being  less  costly 
has  almost  alone  been  attended  to,  is,  on  account  of  our  neglect, 
passing  out  of  our  hands ;  uniformity  among  the  clergy  is  thought 
impossible ;  the  solemn  worship  of  our  Church  is  neglected  be- 
cause we  have  but  few  daily  to  oflfer  it.  We  have  our  old  institu- 
tions awakened  or  awakening  from  their  slumbers,  into  which  they 
were  cast  by  the  Revolution,  and  diffusing  good  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend, but  no  means  of  extending  their  usefulness  beyond  their  pre- 
sent confined  limits;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fresh  activity 
finding  vents  for  itself,  since  it  is  undirected,  confusing  the 
Church,  if  within  her,  weakening  her  if  without ;  societies  taking 
the  initiative  for  every  purpose  under  the  sun  :  if  the  Lord's-day 
is  to  be  decently  observed,  we  have  a  society ;  if  animals  not  to  be 
cruelly  treated,  a  society ;  if  Church-rates  to  be  opposed  or  de- 
fended, a  society ;  if  Church-legislation,  a  lay  society ;  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  these  societies  is  to  obtain  acts  of  parliament, 
instead  of  canons ;  societies  are  our  Episcopacy,  and  newspapers 
our  rules  of  faith.f 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last  without  the  dissolution  of  the 
Church ;  it  can  be  remedied,  under  God,  only  by  the  Church 
herself,  as  His  instrument ;   but  remedies  or  palliatives,  for  some 

*  Cbtfge,  p.  34.  t  See  Chorch  of  the  Fathers  in  Biit.  Mag.  Feb.  18S8. 
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things^  there  must  be ;  somewhere  there  must  be  legislation ;  the 
successive  parliaments  have,for  years,  been  teeming  with  legislation 
for  the  Church ;  and  bill  sfter  bill  has  been  abandoned  from  the 
impossibility  of  legislating  for  her  there;  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  weary  of  the  difficulty,  and  fear  the  responsibility  (the 
responsibility  alas !  towards  men  mostly,  not  towards  God)  of 
legislating  for  the  Church ;  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it; 
the  Commission  has  shown  no  disinclination  to  receive  multifari- 
ous duties ;  in  a  short  time,  if  things  go  on  thus,  each  eccleaia** 
tical  measure  will  be  absorbed  into  the  Commission ;  we  shall 
live  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Commission ;  it  will  be  our 
legislative,  executive,  the  ultimate  appeal  of  our  bishops ;  it  wiB 
absorb  our  Episcopate;  the  prime  mmister  willbe  our  Protestant 
pope. 

This  progress  of  things  is  curiouslyj  and  it  may  be  for  the 
Church,  happily  illustrated  by  the  ''  draft  of  a  Fifth  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  ecclesiastical  Commbsioners^  and  the  bill  to  be 
founded  on  it. 

It  was  well  known  in  the  course  of  last  year  that  the  Episcopal 
Commissioners  had  at  last  been  startled  by  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  despoil  the  Church  of  her 
property  in  Church-rateSi  and  to  apply  to  this  end  part  of  the 
chapter  property.  This  was  against  the  compact,  upon  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  founded,  viz.  that  all  the  in* 
come  thence  arising  should  be  employed  for  '*  the  efficiencj  of 
the  established  Church;"  now  it  was  to  be  employed  togratifj^ 
the  political  dissenters.  The  bishops  then  on  the  Commission 
saw,  it  is  supposed,  how  precarious  the  tenure  of  the  confiscated 
property  would  be,  if  once  in  the  hands  of  a  body,  which  the 
minister  of  the  day  could  command;  they  drew  back  in  time; 
refused,  it  is  understood,  to  sit  on  the  Commission  after  that  time 
(March,  1837);  would  proceed  no  further  with  the  work,  andfinalljf 
left  any  materials  they  were  employed  upon,  unfinished ;  wouM 
not  sign  them,  and  allowed  the  Commission  to  expire  after  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  without  proceeding  further*  The  Church 
consequently  was  re-assured,  the  cathedrals  were  regarded  as 
saved;  it  was  known  that  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  bad 
abandoned  all  notion  of  touching  the  chapters.  The  episcopal 
body  was  now  again  thus  far  re-united ;  and  it  is  accordinglj 
against  the  will  of  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  got  possession  of  this  unfinished  draft ;  it  is  against 
the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops  that  he  is  proceeding  with  it. 

Of  the  draft  itself  little  need  be  said;  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
never  could  have  been  signed  by  the  bishops,  in  the  state  in  which 
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it  now  M ;  it  is  a  naked  attempt  to  bribe  the  present  meiubers  of 
chapters  to  give  up  their  opposition  to  the  con^scation  of  the  pro- 
perty whereof  they  are  trustees, — in  most  cases  sworn  trustees^ — 
by  providing  for  ail  their  selfish  interests  ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
(as  they  would  deserve)  they  are  taunted  with  the  admirable 
terms,  which  by  their  opposition  they  have  obtained  for  them- 
aeives.     They,  or  rather  the  public,  are  told 

''The  effect  of  the  modified  proposition  which  we  now  offer  (viz.  that 
the  chapter  patronage  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  bishop  *  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  interest  of  every  existing  member  )  will  be, 
that  wfaQe  the  crown  and  the  bishops  will  immediately  relinquish  their 
right  of  patronage,  with  respect  to  the  preferments  which  it  is  proposed 
to  suppress,  the  existing  members  of  the  chapter  will,  during  their  in* 
cumbcsicy,  retain  theirs  with  respect  to  the  benefices,  the  advowsons  of 
which  belong  to  them  in  their  corporate  character ;  and  in  some  chap* 
ten  they  will  enjoy,  as  the  numbers  of  the  canons  shall  be  reduced,  an 
iiua-ease  of  patronage  proportionate  to  that  reduction," 

A  sentence  so  flagrantly  unjust,  and  imputing  sncb  sordid  mo- 
tives to  the  members  of  chapters,  could  never  have  received  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  the  respected  individuals  who  form  the 
Episcopal  portion  of  the  Commission.*  They  knew  that  the 
members  of  the  chapters,  as  many  as  did  object  to  this  transfer, 
did  not  object  to  it  for  their  own  selfish  sakes;  they  had  before 
them  the  memorial  of  the  delegates,  or  members,  of  nineteen 
chapter8,t  in  which  they  professed  their  willingness  to  surrender 
their  patronage  "  if  any  great  good  appeared  likely  to  result  ;"J 
they  knew  that  of  fifteen  chapters,  who  mentioned  this  subject, 
ODe§  only,  and  that  the  most  yielding  as  to  the  future,  made  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  present  prebends;  the  grounds  of  objec- 
tion were,  the  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority  in  touching  upon  this 
subject,  which  had  not  been  included  in  their  Commission  ;||  the 
invasion  of  rights;^  the  unjust  imputation  cast  upon  the  cathe- 
drals, as  if  they  were  proved  delinquents*'*  or  more  so  than  other 

*  The  bngoage  remarktbly  resembles  that  of  Lord  John  Rosiell  in  the  debates, 
%,«5, 1836.— iMirror  of  Parliament,  2539. 

t  All  the  English  Chapters  bat  York,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  West- 
Buuter,    The  names  of  those  present  are  given  in  the  Brit.  Mag.,  Aug.  1836» 

X  Cathedral  Memorials,  pp.  3, 4. 
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I  Canterbary  Memorial,  ih.  p.  13 ;  Lichfield,  p.  104 ;  Salisbnry,  p.  1S7« 

1  Caoterbory,  t6.  p.  14 ;  Carlisle,  p.  f4 ;  Norwich^  P*  46  f  Worcester,  p.  66 ;  Lich- 

Bdd,  p.  104,  Luioohi.  p.  lis  ;  Salbborj,  p.  1S7  ;  WcUs,  p.  136  }  Wmdsor,  p.  128. 
**  Carlisle,  p.  S4  \  Norwich,  p.  46 ;  Westminster,  p.  69;  Exeter,  p.  92 ;  Liaooln^ 

P«US;  Salisbury,  p.  132. 
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patrons  ;*  the  suspiciousness  of  the  enactments ;  the  tendency  to 
produce  heartburnings  between  orders  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
unitedf ;  the  positive  detriment  to  the  Church,  in  that  this  divisioD 
of  patronage  was  beneficial,;]:  and  the  prebendaries  were  likely  and 
had  met  with,  and  placed  in  spheres  of  usefulness,  valuable  men  who 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  bishop.||  They  professed 
also  their  willingness  to  place  their  patronage  under  stricter  regu- 
lations, which  should  guard  against  occasional  abuse.§  Tbej 
disclaimed  insisting  on  retaining  it  for  their  own  purposes  ;f 
they  professed  to  be  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good  ;**  the  Chapter  of  Ely  closed  their  most  valuable 
and  impressive  remonstrance,  with  the  solemn  statement  that 
"  being  members  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  institution,  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  God,  they  have  learnt  to  regard  the 
permanence  of  their  establishment  in  efliciency  and  dignity,  with 
feelings  of  far  deeper  interest  than  their  own  personal  vested 
rights/'  What  an  answer  to  this  would  it  have  been  from  bishops, 
to  tell  them  to  **  go  and  be  content,"  for  that  "  while  the  crown 
and  the  bishops  will  immediately  relinquish  their  right  of  patron- 
age,'' the  existing  members  of  chapters  would  '^  enjoy  an  increase 
of  patronage  proportionate  to  the  reduction !"  happy  enjoyment 
truly,  which  in  former  times  was  held  a  curse,  to  be  the  "  last  of 
his  race,"  and  happy  recommendation  of  bishops,  as  if  nepotism 
was  the  sole,  true,  legitimate  end  of  patronage,  and  they  wished 
to  guide  the  canons  to  be  nepotists !  We  are  convinced  that 
bishops  never  would  have  signed  such  a  document  as  this;  we 
should  grieve  to  be  convinced  that  they  ever  joined  in  drawing  it 
up ;  from  statesmen,  it  would  be  but  the  use  of  their  natural 
and  accustomed  instrument — corruption ;  but  we  should  be  loath 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church  could 
think  so  meanly  of  their  brethren,  as  to  deem  them  accessible  to 
such  motives,  or  thinking  them  so,  should  tempt  and  degrade 
them,  and  with  them,  their  ministry,  their  teaching,  and  the 
Church,  by  appealing  to  their  base  and  selfish  passions. 

And  yet  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  draft;  the  chapters  had 

*  Memorials,  p.  4;  Ely,  p.  35;  Norwicli,  p.  46;  Worcester,  p.  66;  Exeter,  p* 
82  ;  Lichfield,  p.  104. 

-f  Deputation,  p.  4;  Westroitister,  p.  69;  Salisbury,  p.  1S7  &  13t. 

i  Deputation,  p.  4;  Carlisle,  p.  t4 ;  Exeter,  p.  81. 

II  Lincoln,  pp.  11«,  113  ;  Wells,  p.  136. 

$  Deputation,  p.  4 ;  Canterbury,  (proyided  they  applied  to  all  patrons)  p*  l^i 
Bristol,  p.  17  ;  Ely,  p.  St ;  Westminster,  p.  69 ;  Exeter,  p.  Qt  &  9t. 

IT  Bristol,  t6.  p.  17.  "  They  disclaim  all  appeal  to  it  as  an  interest,  spiritual  pa- 
tronage was  never  founded  on  this  principle  and  ought  never  so  to  be  possessed,  and 
they  would  gladly  look  toHhe  purest  and  most  effective  exercise  oiiV*—-WtstinMtri 
p.  69. 

••  Bristol,  ib.  p.  ir. 
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collectively^  as  well  as  individually,  protested  against  the  recom«- 
meDdations  of  the  Commission  ;*  they  had  all  protested  against 
the  principle  of  reduction.  Even  the  prebendaries  of  Lichfield 
and  Chester,  who  were  to  be  reduced  from  six  to  the  received 
number  of  four,  but  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  foundations 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  all  their  funds,  and  Lichfield  to  receive 
some  increase  from  the  non-residentiary  stalls,  protested  against 
this  change,  as  an  injury.f  Such  chapters  as  had  minor  canons, 
or  the  minor  canons  themselves,  protested  against  the  arbitrary 
dissolution  of  their  corporations.^  Some  had  specified  the  injustice 
of  such  sweeping  measures  against  the  whole  chapter  body,  without, 
or  even  refusing,  information;  had  protested  against  the  transfer 
of  property  from  diocese  to  diocese,  or  to  places  with  which  their 
cathedral  bad  no  connection,  in  disregard  of  the  intentions  of  the 
founder;  against  the  augmentation  of  lay  and  marketable  patron- 
age with  the  spoils  of  the  cathedrals  ;§  against  the  wastefulness, 
precariousness,  and  injustice  of  a  common  fund  :||  they  had  hinted, 
as  respectfully  as  they  might,  at  the  sanction  of  oaths,  whereby 
their  property  was  guaranteed  to  them.^  Some  of  them  had  dwelt 
also  on  the  positive  detriment  likely  to  result  from  the  diminution ; 
they  had  appealed  to  facts  to  show  that  the  proposed  number  of 
the  canons**  was  inadequate ;  they  had  desired  to  be  allowed  to 
give  further  information  ;tt  they  proposed  to  show  a  judicious 
system  of  annexation,^:;}:  together  with  the  augmentations  of  bene- 

*  Those  of  Chester,  as  a  pecuniary  injury  to  themselves ;  the  diapter  of  Lichfield, 
m  accoont  chiefly  of  the  inefficiencj  of  four,  but  taking  the  grounds  also  of  the  Memo* 
Halt  from  Canterborj,  Winchester,  Exeter  and  Salisbury. 

t  The  fullest  and  roost  important  of  these,  next  to  the  General  Memorial,  are  those 
fnm  Canterbury  and  Ely  ;  but  different  points  are  well  touched  in  others,  as  tliose  of 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Winchester.  Most  also  supply  some  useful 
"idence. 

t  We  have  noted  among  ttie  Chapter  Memorials  the  General  Memorial,  Bristol,  Ely, 
Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln. 

$  Gtn.  Mem.,  Rochester,  Worcester,  Exeter  twice,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Oxford. 
"  The  dean  and  chapter  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  transfer  of  the  revenues  of  cathe- 
drals to  any  bat  their  own  daughter  churches,  as  subversive  of  the  whole  principle  of 
ccdesiistical  endowment,  and  a  manifest  violation  of  the  known  intentions  of  the 
fouoder."— Ltsieo/n  Man.  ib.  p.  45. 

I  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Lincoln. 

f  Gen.  Mem.  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Rochester,  Lincoln.  The  words  of  the  Chapter 
of  Lincoln  are  again  much  to  be  attended  to  (Mem.  p.  110,  111):  "  Setting  aside  for 
a  moment  the  question  of  right  to  make  this  transfer,  we  respectfully  urge  that,  by  the 
rtising  of  all  such  contributions,  the  bounty  of  the  founders  is  pro  tanto  perverted  from 
lb  original  design ;  one  patron  enriched  at  the  expense  of  another ;  payments  made  to 
"K  Chorch  in  one  place  applied  to  spiritual  purposes  in  another ;  and  property  con- 
centrated and  converted  into  money ;  so  rendering  it  less  safe  from  rapacious  usurpa- 
tJOB  than  lands  scattered  and  divided  committed  to  the  immediate  guardianship  of  se- 
veral unconnected  owners." 

**  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lincohi* 

tt  See  above,  Lichfield  (p.  103)  Joins  in  the  same. 

U  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Lichfield, 
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fices  of  which  they  held  the  improprifttions**  Some  appealed  f 
to  what  they  had  actaally  done  in  behalf  of  poor  or  populous 
parishes  connected  with  them.  They  were  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices,  provided  they  might  transmit  their  numben 
undiminished  to  posterity,  and  the  foundations,  whose  eflki- 
ency  it  was  the  professed  object  of  this  Commission  to  pn^ 
mote,  might  be  retained  unimpaired.  Thus  far  they  had  no  ap- 
parent selfish  interest ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  such  topics,  and  not  touched  upon  what, 
though  equally  unjust,  was  an  injustice  felt  by  them  as  well  as 
their  successors ;  yet  they  looked  upon  this  in  part  as  spoliation 
also,  in  part  as  casting  a  stigma  upon  them;  and  so  they  claimed 
their  patronage  and  the  prebendal  houses,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  rest.  The  **  draft  of  the  Fifth  Report*'  accordingly  proposei 
to  concede  those  things,  in  which  any  could  be  selfishly  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  patronage  only  so  far  as  they  were  selfishly  con- 
cerned, and  every  thing  else,  oaths,  statutes,  wills  of  founder, 
their  own  inherent  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  dioceses,  future 
efficiency  of  the  foundations,  petitions  for  inquiry,  are  swept 
away ;  "  they  saw  no  reasons  to  outweigh  those  on  which  they 
had  founded  their  recommendations." 

These  concessions  to  supposed  selfishness  are  a  fresh  aggrava- 
tion of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  past  dealings ;  they  have  also  their 
own  peculiar  inconveniences ;  the  chapter  is,  during  its  period  of 
decay,  no  longer  to  be  responsible ;  but  private  irresponsible  indivi- 
duals, who  may  happen  to  survive,  are  to  proceed  to  fill  up  both  the 
stalls  (as  far  as  these  remained)  and  the  livings,  which  have  hitherto 
been  filled  by  a  responsible  body,  the  chapters ;  that  which  the 
chapters  deprecate,  the  invasion  of  rights,  and  the  undeserved 
stigma,  is  left ;  that  which  they  asked  not  for,  or  scarcely  any 
asked  for,  is  flung  ungraciously  at  them,  as  a  **  sop  for  Cerberus." 
We  should  be  persuaded  on  this  ground  alone,  that  this  "  draft  of 
a  Report"  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Episcopal  Com- 
missioners to  be  presented,  that  we  have  not  here  a  finished  record 
of  their  opinions.  It  is  an  apocryphal  document,  artfully  and 
surreptitiously  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  com- 

the  last  with  reference  especially  to  the  anion  of  prebendal  [non-RMdenttaries]  stalb 
to  the  lifings  belonging  to  the  prebends  themselves,  [as  we  understand  has  been  seen 
to  be  advantageous  elsewhere,]  or  to  diurches  in  popnloos  towns  within  the  diooese, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  as  has  been  done  in  two  inatancet  in  osr  own  ca- 
thedral, with  good  effect,  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  residentiary  ships  to  archdeaconries,  and 
two  to  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop." 

*  Gen.  Mem.,  Canterbury,  Ely,  rTorwicb,  Oxford,  Roeheater,  Exeter,  Heiefad, 
Lichfield. 

t  We  have  noted  Durham,  Ely,  Rochester,  Uchfield ;  otliers  may  have  exaped 
us,  since  we  know  that  they  might  have  alleged  the  sane  with  tratb. 
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mit,  if  posaiblei  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  to  measures 
in  which  he  M^as  for  some  time  involved,  but  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  repudiated;  and  this  belief  is 
fltreagthened  hy  the  artfulness  of  the  contrivance.  He  has  as  yet, 
and  we  trust  may  continue,  to  escape  the  toils  laid  for  his  feet. 
For  this  history,  however,  at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  could  with 
propriety  be  giveoi  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Spry's  seasonable  pam* 
phlet*  We  may  now  therefore  consider  ourselves  in  the  same 
state  as  if  this  draft  had  never  been  prepared,  for  we  know,  that 
subsequently  to  the  drawing  up  of  this  draft,  whoever  may  have 
prepared  it,  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  had,  and  felt,  reason  to 
draw  back,  and  saw  that  the  sums  to  be  obtained  from  the  cathe- 
drals could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  Commission,  which  was  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minister  for  the  day*  Such  as  it  is, 
it  and  the  bill  engrafted  upon  it,  (which  we  understand  is  still 
further  to  despoil  the  chapter  property,)  are  the  production  of  a 
tingle  political  personage,  not  of  the  Commission.* 

Bad  then  as  this  draft  in  itself  is,  and  tricking  as  the  contrivance 
and  correspondence  was,  which  drew  it  from  the  drawers  of  the 
extinct  Commission,  its  production  places  the  Church  in  a  better 
position,  by  its  concession  of  every  thing  which  can  be  termed  a 
«{/ish  right,  (denying  only  the  vested  right  of  continuing  our  suc- 
cession unimpaired  as  we  received  it,)  the  chapters  have  now  free 
scope;  they  have  nothing  to  gain  for  themselves;  and  if  they  gain 
for  posterity,  they  must  lose  for  their  selfish  interests,  for  sacrifices 
must  be  made :  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  augment  poorer 
benefices  out  of  their  funds,  to  submit  their  patronage  to  such 
useful  restrictions  as  may  be  devised,  at  least  in  common  with 
other  patrons ;  they  have  professed  to  hold  patronage,  as  a  trust, 
so  they  must  the  more  avoid  what  might  seem  an  abuse  of  that 
trust  Thus  then  they  may  proceed  to  the  struggle  for  our  an- 
cient foundations,  clear  and  unincumbered  of  all  imputations  of 
selfish  motives  and  private  ends.  Still  more,  the  unseemly  and 
painful  scene  of  a  struggle  of  one  part  of  the  episcopal  order 
gainst  the  other,  or  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  against  a 
Commission,  in  which  (though  a  minority)  the  metropolitan  and 
some  of  their  leading  bishops  were  unhappily  joined,  is  now  hap- 
pily removed.  The  Church  may  again  be  united  against  one, 
who  has  in  many  cases  joined  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  depends  upon  them  for  support. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  nothing  be  done  for  the  heathen,  or 
worse  than  heathen,  population  of  our  large  towns  ?     Is  part  of 

^  Betides  the  lat«  Buhop  of  Hereford,  the  Bishops  of  Eieler,  Rochester,  and 
Wiocbeiter  have,  io  (heir  charges  to  their  clergy,  spolcen  plainly  against  the  reoom- 
acn^tion  of  the  Comadsibii ;  the  Bishop  of  Porham  agamst  part  of  it. 
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the  Church  to  remain  in  comparative  or  real  affluencei  and  part 
in  its  destitute  condition  ?  By  no  means !  Only  be  it  done 
honestly,  lest  a  curse  be  carried  thither  instead  of  a  blessing; 
yea,  lest  our  whole  land  be  cursed  !  Robbery  is  no  acceptable 
oblation  to  God.  Spoliation  of  the  Church  is  not  the  way  to 
encourage  others  to  bestow  their  treasures  on  the  Church.  Thisp 
then,  must  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  there  is  no  right 
to  disturb  the  pious  gifts  of  our  forefathers,  because  we  think  we 
could  employ  them  better.  If  we  see  holy  ends  whereon  to  em- 
ploy them,  give  we  of  our  own,  not  of  theirs.  We  dare  not  then 
bring  the  several  plans  into  comparison,  on  the  score  of  eipftfi- 
ency  ;  one  is  righteous,  the  other  is  unrighteous ;  but  then  also 
(as  generally  happens)  the  unrighteous  plan  is  unwise,  and  the 
righteous  plan  wise ;  and  that,  not  only  taking  into  account  the 
distant  results,  but  the  present. 

There  is,  then,  a  righteous  plan  for  removing  many  of  oar 
difficulties,  a  plan  long  ago  recommended,  and  not  long  ago  re- 
vived by  one,  now  a  Commissioner,  and  the  adoption  of  which 
was,  about  three  years  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  this  Comrois- 
sion,  much  facilitated  by  a  bill  framed  by  another  Commissioner, 
•—the  strictly  legal  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  impropriations. 

The  following  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  Kennett's  interest- 
ing "  History  of  Impropriations,"  which  is  largely  extracted  bj 
Burn,  art.  Appropriation,  and  much  of  it  admirably  condensed 
in  the  pamphlet  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  inadequate  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  owing,  as 
is  generally  known,  in  great  measure,  to  impropriations ;  and  to 
these,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  look  in  the  first  instance,  for  their 
relief.  The  oldest  system  of  Church  property  was,  that  it  was 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  who  had  the  whole  care  of 
the  diocese,  and  whose  deputies  the  priests  were ;  gradually  por- 
tions were  detached  ;  and  then  came  in  the  custom  of  "  appro- 
priating the  tithes,"  to  different  religious  bodies  who  undertook 
the  spiritual  care  of  those  parishes.  This  was  in  itself  no  eril, 
although  often  abused ;  the  laity  trusted  to  these,  as  being  at 
the  time  holy  bodies,  to  provide  them  with  ministers  better  than 
they  could  find  for  themselves ;  and  the  very  extensive  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  shows  that  it  was  found  beneficial;  the 
current  of  charity  will  not  set  in  one  way  without  a  reason. 
Those  foundations  became  the  richest,  which  had  most  reputation 
of  holiness.  The  appropriations  and  patronage  went  virtually 
together;  in  most  of  these  cases  they  were  given  to  monasteries,  in 
others  to  collegiate  bodies.  There  existed  also  a  check  against  ava- 
ricious encroachment ;  the  vicarages  were  at  fir^t  well  endowed, 
and  afterwards  the  bishop  had  the  power  to  augment  them,— 
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'<  This  power  being  expressly  reserred  in  the  instrament  of  appro- 
priation, or,  if  not.  always  thought  an  antecedent  right  of  the  bishop, 
from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  continued  down  and  con- 
firmed by  the  decrees  of  general  and  provincial  councils.  And  even  the 
common  law  of  the  land  (which  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  founded 
OD  equity  and  the  custom  of  the  Church),  did  allow  and  enforce  this 
practice ;  the  Year-books  affirming  that  the  ordinary  may  increase  or 
diminish  the  Scar's  portion.  And  for  aught  we  find  upon  record^  though 
this  episcopal  right  was  too  often  evaded  by  resort  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  monks  at  Rome ;  yet  it  was  never  questioned  in  any  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  courts,  before  the  Reformation." 

The  bishop  could  evenj  on  great  occasions,  disappropriate  or 
restore  all  the  profits  to  the  vicar. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  impropriations  were  of  three  classes ; 
those  which  the  crown  retained  in  its  own  hands ;  those  which 
it  granted  to  laymen ;  and  those  which  it  restored  to  the  Church, 
in  that  it  made  over  to  certain  cathedrals  or  collegiate  churches, 
the  whole  property  of  some  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  re- 
foandiug  the  ancient  foundation,  under  the  form  of  a  cathedral 
or  a  collegiate  church.  From  this  time  not  only  were  the  lay 
iiopropriations  lost  to  the  Church,  but  even  the  duty  of  providing 
out  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister,  to  which  this  pro- 
perty had  always  been  subject,  was  neglected ;  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  they  who  had  gained  the  goods  of  the  Church  by 
sacrilege,  would  care  about  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  who 
had  not  power  to  prevent  the  spoliation,  was  not  in  a  state  to  put 
in  force  the  laws  to  which  this  sort  of  property,  in  whatever 
hands,  was  subject.  They  were,  however,  and  are  still,  regarded 
39  spiritual  property  ;*  even  as  late  as  Charles  I.,  the  ablest 
lawyers  +  were  of  opinion,  that  the  bishop's  power  to  order  the 
necessary  augmentations  out  of  them  still  continued,  and  but  for 
the  Rebellion  it  would  have  been  enforced. 

Much  more,  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics ; 
for,  in  that  they  were  granted  back  to  spiritual  persons,  or  these 
were  made  to  take  them  from  the  crown  in  exchange  for  manors, 
it  was  evidently  meant  that  they  should  be  liable  to  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  were  before.  Accordingly,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  bishops  and  deans  and  chapters  have  from  time 
to  time  augmented  the  vicarages  out  of  the  impropriations,;};  and 

*  See  aathorities  in  Keonett  on  IropropriBtions,  p.  188,  9.  "  Hence  they  are  not 
within  the  statute  of  mortmain."  Plowd.  Com.  f,  499.  "  Appropriate  Churches  are 
&o  othenriie  in  the  hands  cf  the  laity  than  as  spiritnal  livinn."    Spehu.  on  Tithes,  ib. 

t  Archbishop  Laud's  letter  to  Bishop  Williams,  ap.  Kcnnett,  Appendix,  p.  43. 
"  Morton,  Bisnop  of  Durham,  held  the  same,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Coventry, 
Mr.  Noy,  and  Sir  H.  Martin."    Lord  Harrowby,  from  Kennett,  p.  145. 

I  Sec  a  number  of  j^tances,  ap«  Kennett. 
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the  power  of  the  bbhop  to  enfoire  this  has  been  recogmied.* 
Dr.  Gibson  f  says, 

'<  It  seems  agreed  ou  all  hands,  that  the  ordinary  hath  poiver  to 
oblige  tpiriiual  impropriators  to  augment  vicarages,  according  to  the  case 
of  Hitcboot  and  Tbomburgh,  9  Car.^  and  that  the  lessee  (who  held  for 
lives,  according  to  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.)  came  in,  subject  to  the 
same  charge.  It  is  true^  this  was  an  appropriation  which  had  aeier 
come  to  the  king  by  any  statute  of  dissolution  ;  but  that  circumstaDoe 
of  having  been  conveyed  to  the  king,  made  no  difference  with  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  as  long  as  they  were  reconveyed  to  a 
spiritual  hand,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  12  Jac." 

The  subject  of  impropriationti  the  difficulties  involved  by  diem, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  compensation^  occur  in  every  reign, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  dilapidation,  to  Queen  Anne,  althoagh 
nothing  was  enforced  as  to  the  lay  portion,  except  during  tbe 
UsurpatioHj  when  Cromwell  confiscated,  for  this  purpose,  tbe 
impropriations  of  the  so-called  delinquents.  A  most  importaot 
measure,  however,  was  adopted  by  Charles  II.  on  bis  restoration 
(by  the  advice,  probably,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Archbishop  Joxon, 
and  Bishop  Sheldon),^:  when  he  admonished,  by  letter,  all  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  individuals  holding  impropriations, 

''  To  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  such  cures,  that  they  who  vt 
immediately  attending  upon  the  performance  of  ministerial  oQces  in 
every  parish,  may  have  a  competent  provision,  that  no  lease  be  gnntcd 
by  them  or  their  succesBors^  until  it  be  provided  that  the  said  vicaisges 
or  curates'  places  shall  amount  to  80A,  or  more  if  it  wUl  bear  it,  in  good 
form  of  law  settled  upon  tjiem  and  their  successors ;  that  the  bisbop 
shall  employ  the  authority,  belonging  to  him  as  ordinmy,  for  tbe  sog- 
mentation  of  vicarages  and  curacies ;  and  that  they  and  their  8uccess(Hi 
shall  report  every  year  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  how  these 
commands  had  been  obeyed." 

This  most  seasonable  injunction  it  was  the  wish  of  Lord 
Harrowby  to  procure  to  be  re-enacted  proipectively  for  the  pre- 
sent times;  and  in  1810  he  addressed,  anonymously,  a  printed 
Letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  tbe  then  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer,  is 
which  he  gives,  in  an  abridged  form,  from  Kennett  and  tfuro,  a 
very  lucid  and  compact  history  of  tbe  several  attempts  to  remedy 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  by  the 
alienating  of  the  impropriations.  The  remarks  with  which  be 
introduces  his  plan,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

*  Kennett,  pp.  49,  60 ;  and  Stillingflcet,  £cd.  Cases,  ib. 
t  Burn,  p.  77,  quoted  by  Lord  Harrowby .  p.  14. 
%  Loid  Harrowby,  p.  31. 
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''  To  those  who  are  desirous,  in  every  proposal  respecting  the  Churchy 
vuittaft  ntpo'  oanHqms  viaa,  it  is  also  a  strong  objection^  that,  at  the 
different  periods  when  the  sitoation  of  the  clergy  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  a  measure  so  obvious,  and  at  first  sight 
so  plansible  [as  that  of  the  raising  of  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  their 
real  value,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  livings],  never  appears  to  have 
been  seriouslv  entertained.  We  must,  therefore,  either  entirely  abandon 
the  hope  of  deriving  any  relief  from  the  funds  of  the  Church,  or  we  must 
resort  either  to  reasoning  or  to  history  for  some  better  mode.  The  latter 
will  ntuaUy  he  found,  upon  such  subjects,  the  safest  mst melon  If  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors,  we  shall  in  general  proceed,  if  not 
rapdfy,  at  least  securely.  Our  edifice  will  stand  the  firmer,  if  it  is 
erected  upon  ancient  foundations.*'* 

This  Letter  was  re-printed  with  his  name  in  1831^  in  the  pro- 
spect that  **  the  affairs  of  the  Church  seemed  likely  to  occupy 
the  early  attention  of  parliament  and  the  public/'  and  in  the  same 
year  was  passed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  act  ( I  &  2  With 
IV.  c.  45)  "  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  29  Car.  II.  for 
confirming  and  perpetuating  Augmentations  made  by  Ecclesias- 
tical Persons  to  small  Vicarages." 

This  act  proposed  great  advantages ;  for  it  was  an  evil  which 
before  much  withheld  the  liberality  of  such  persons,  that  there 
was  no  security  that  their  successors  would  continue  what  they 
had  begun;  from  the  mode  of  leasing  ecclesiastical  property, 
such  augmentations,  unless  made  prospectively,  are  made  to  great 
disadvantage ;  and  yet,  if  made  prospectively,  another  generation 
might  come  in,  and  take  to  themselves  what  these  had  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents.  The  act  of  Will .  IV .  remedied 
this,  by  enabling  ecclesiastical  persons  to  endow  in  perpetuity 
auy  church  or  chapel  within  the  parish  of  which  they  hold  the 
impropriation,  out  of  that  impropriation,  or  to  annex  auy  portion 
of  land  to  any  church  or  chapel  of  which  they  had  the  patronage ; 
so  that  the  annual  value  should  not  be  made  to  exceed  300/.,  or, 
iocluding  surplice  fees,  350/. 

This  valuable  act  commenced  its  operation  from  Oct.  15, 
1831 ;  the  returns  to  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  to  be  made 
up  to  the  end  of  that  same  year.  We  have  consequently  no  offi- 
cial information  of  the  extent  to  which  ecclesiastical  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  it.  Under  the  head,  however  of  *^  expected 
increase  or  decrease  of  income,^'  notice  that  they  have,  or  intend, 
as  occasion  offers,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  act,  is  given  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Gloucester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  London,  Norwich, 
Winchester;  as  also  by  the  Chapters  of  Durham,  Exeter,  Oxford, 
Rochester,  Westminster,  and  Windsor,    This  does  not  include 

*  Lord  Harrowby,  p.  It. 
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all  who  have  made  augmentations,  since,  as  before  noticed,  Ely, 
in  its  Memorial,  mentions  that  it  had  augmented  its  livings,  yet 
gives  no  notice  of  it  here.  The  act  was  so  recent,  that  some 
chapters  doubtless  had  not  matured  their  plans;  some  did  not  take  it 
into  account.  Two  also  of  the  best  endowed  colleges  in  the  two 
universities,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  (the  latter  of  which  is  largely  endowed  with  impro- 
priations,) had,  for  some  time,  been  augmenting  their  incum- 
bencies, and  to  the  latter  the  act  in  question  would  be  espedally 
acceptable. 

The  extent  also  to  which  this  plan,  at  so  early  a  stage,  had 
been  carried  by  different  of  these  persons  or  bodies  should  not  be 
overlooked :  the  augmentations  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
of  so  much  moment,  that  in  the  so-called  *'  Established  Charch 
Bill,"  provision  was  expressly  made  that  his  uncompleted  ar- 
rangements should  not  be  affected  by  it ;  he  had  completed  grants 
to  the  amount  of  1 1 70/.  per  annum ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  state,  that  "  their  augmentations,  exclusive  of  those 
granted  previously  to  1831,  amounting  to  1734/.  25.  9d,,  are  esti- 
mated at  3000/.  per  annum  ;"*  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury already  granted  are  1040/.  per  annum  ;  the  income  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  is  said,  will  be  **  considerably  diminished;'' 
*'  the  annual  income  of  Winchester  is  reduced  400/.  per  annum ; 
and  it  is  intended  to  augment  all  the  small  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  see  to  200/.  per  annum  ;"  the  same  amount  has  been  fixed  as 
the  minimum  by  the  Chapters  of  Westminster  and  Rochester 
(although,  in  the  latter  case,  the  livings  so  circumstanced  are 
few) ;  "  the  expenditure  of  Windsor  will  be  much  increased  by 
the  augmentations  lately  made  to  small  livings ;"  the  grants  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  this  act,  including  two  before  let 
as  beneficial  leases  to  the  vicar,  independently  of  its  annual  grantSi 
amount  to  about  2000/.  per  annum.f 

These,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  specimens  only,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  things ;  chapters  are  not,  at  present,  even  permitted 
to  raise  their  vicarages,  by  way  of  endowment,  to  the  highest 
scale  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners;  much  more  would 
doubtless  be  ultimately  done,  if  permitted ;  the  practice  of  libe- 

*  Eocl.  Revenaes'  P  port,  p.  14. 

t  We  may  l^re  add  one  or  two  facts  as  to  cathedrals  which  wo  happen  to  knov ; 
the  chapter  of  Dorhani  hegan  its  augmentations  at  the  Restoration,  and  has,  ever 
since,  granted  large  sums  for  the  building  of  churches  and  endowments:  io  Ciirist 
Chorcb,  Oxford,  16,0002.  has,  during  the  last  hundred  jcars,  been  expended  in  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings  from  monies  left  by  two  canons.  Dr.  Soath  and  Strat- 
ford ;  and,  during  the  last  Uiirty-six,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  of  their  own  cootri- 
buted  14*000(.  more.  They  are  now  in  the  habit  of  applying  about  10002.  per  aonom 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  incumbenb,  or  the  erection  of  parsonage- 
Louies. 
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rality,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  streugthens  it;  the  eye  opens 
wider  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  takes  in  a  wider 
range;  objects  are  seen,  after  a  time,  to  fall  within  it,  which  were 
not  perceived,  until  its  faculties  were  practised  and  its  attention 
fixed.  Then,  also,  persons  gradually  fall  in  with  any  diminution 
of  income  resulting  from  it ;  a  sacrifice,  when  made,  is  found 
never  to  cost  so  much  as  in  prospect  was  expected.  We  wish 
only  for  time  for  the  deans  and  chapters,  and  we  doubt  not  such 
kindness  or  justice  would  be  shown  to  their  incumbents,  as  might 
become  an  example  and  a  stimulant  to  others  also. 

There  are  also  several  advantages  attending  this  augmentation 
bj  the  bodies  themselves.  We  need  not  mention  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  property,  and  the  absence  of  the  expense  of  a  board^ 
&c.,  which  would  make  a  considerable  deduction  in  the  case  of  a 
general  fund,  nor  the  justice  of  considering  primarily  and  without 
any  comparison  with  other  places,  those  from  which  the  tithes 
are  derived,  or  which  are  connected  with  these  foundations;  we 
will  advert  for  the  time  to  two  points  of  calculation  only,  which 
may  verify  that  the  most  righteous  plan  is  the  most  beneficial, 
and  attest  even  in  this  way  the  sound  policy  of  honesty. 

These  are,  1st,  the  extent  of  benefit,  2d,  speed  in  completing  it ; 
so  that  we  shall  have  not  only  ^'  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat/'  but  *'  bis  dat*' 
and  *'  dto  dat**  too,  literally,  twice  as  much,  and  twice  as  soon. 

The  advantage  in  point  of  ^'  extent'*  results  from  the  mode  of 
letting  of  this  property.  It  is  let  on  what  was  formerly  among 
the  laity  also  the  (or  at  least  a  very)  ordinary  mode  of  leasing 
lands  in  England,  on  terms  of  twenty^one  years,  renewable  every 
seven,  or  on  three  lives,  renewable  whenever  one  drops.  In  this 
tenure,  it  is  a  reversionary  income  which  is  sold,  whenever  the 
lease  is  filled  up,  the  immediate  property  belonging  already  to 
the  lessee ;  it  is  the  value  of  seven  years  after  the  fourteen  still 
remaining  in  the  lease,  or  of  a  life  in  addition  to  two  lives  by 
which  the  lease  is  still  held.  This  tenure  is,  of  course,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  lessor,  in  that  the  money  is  received  so  long  before- 
hand ;  and  it  has,  consequently,  been  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
by  the  laity,  although  some  instances  still  remain,  at  least,  in  the 
West  of  England ;  the  clergy  have  retained  it,  partly  because  it 
is  more  suited  to  their  profession,  in  that  it  avg^ds  much  of  the 
business  attending  the  management  of  property  leased  at  rack- 
rent,  partly  because  being  life-holders  themselves,  their  own  in- 
comes might  be  seriously  affected  by  any  great  or  sudden  change, 
partly  out  of  regard  to  their  lessees,  who,  in  some  cases,  have 
held  of  them  ever  since  or  before  the  Reformation.  These  leases 
are  also  beneficial  leases,  in  order  that  the  lessee  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  property,  and  be  their  almoner  to  the  poor.    The 
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ordinary  ratio^  then,  we  believe,  of  the  sum  received  to  die  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  property  is  as  one  and  a  half  to  seven  \*  in  com- 
mon language,  a  fine  of  about  one  year  and  a  half  is  taken  for 
adding  seven  years  to  the  lease.  In  the  case  of  lives,  the  sum 
received  is  in  proportion  less.  In  proportion,  then  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  this  tenure,  are  the  facilities  of  augmenting  vicarages 
by  the  act  1  &£  Will.  IV.  c.  45.  For  this  enables  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  attach,  in  reversion,  to  the  vicarages  or  curacies  the 
property  thus  forestalled,  so  that,  by  diminishing  their  own  pre- 
sent income,  they  can  add,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  what 
shall  bear  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one  and  a  half.  Thus,  by 
foregoing  fines  to  the  amount  of  30001.  a-year,  they  deduct  from 
their  income,  on  the  whole  seven  years,  4500/. ;  i.  e.  for  4500/. 
every  seven  years,  or,  dispersed  over  the  seven  years,  about  650/. 
per  annum,  they  can,  after  fourteen  years,  add  to  their  vicarages 
3000/.  per  annum,  or  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  21/XX)/. 
At  this  rate,  the  120,000  a-year,  which  the  Commissioners  think 
to  obtain  from  their  immense  confiscation  of  ofiices  and  property, 
might  be  obtained,  without  the  samfice  of  a  single  stall,  at  the 
expense  of  25,714/.  per  annum,  diffused  over  the  whole  body  of 
ecclesiastical  impropriators,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapters,  corporations  sole,  non-residentiaries,  colleges. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  lessees  would  be  injured. 
In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  put  only  a  hypothetical  case,  for, 
if  the  stalls  were  preserved,  there  would  not  be  the  same  occasion 
for  raising  the  1  £0,000/.  per  annum.  But  this  is  certain  both  in 
equity  and  law,  that  the  lessees  received  their  leases  under  certain 
conditions ;  and,  of  these,  a  primary  duty  is  the  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  benefices  whence  the  tithes  accrue ;  the  holders  of 
impropriations  could  grant  leases  on  no  other  terms,  for  they  them- 
selves received  them  on  this  condition.  But,  besides  this,  as  a 
fact,  the  great  proportion  of  holders  of  Ecclesiastical  leases  are 
the  landed  aristocracy ;  men,  as  a  body,  far  too  high-minded  and 
high-principled  to  consider  their  own  diminution  of  interest  in 
the  property,  when  the  object  of  that  diminution  is  the  better 
provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ;  and  that,  in  the 
very  parishes  where  their  o\m  property  is  situate.  On  the 
contrary,  we  well  know,  that  the  lessees  receive  these  propositions 
gladly,  that  holding  the  rest  of  their  estate  leased  to  them  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  they  are  glad  to  relinquish  a  portion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  respective  cures. 

*  The  dedaction  from  the  See  of  Caoterbory  tot  levenionaiy  aogmeolfttiau  to  the 
amount  of  10402.  u  given  (Report  I.  p.  a)  at  2SS/.,  which  is  iu  this  ratio.  It  may 
Tarv  perhaps  from  one  ;ear  and  a  half  to  two  yean  in  practice,  though  tlie  IciMn  are 
under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  any  role^  nor  Is  it  made  known. 
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8.  With  regard  to  time,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  neces- 
sarji  even  in  the  Second  Report,  to  guard  against  any  expecta<- 
tioos  of  speedjf  benefit  from  this  plan. 

"  Whatever  resources  may  be  obtained,  by  carrying  into  effect  the 
meanires  which  we  are  prepared  to  recommend,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind*  that,  as  the  operation  of  those  measures  must  of  necessity  be 
gndoal,  so  also  must  be  the  additions  which  will  resuh  from  them  to 
oor  existing  means.  We  are  therefore  desirous  of  not  appearing  to  en- 
ooorage  any  expectation  of  a  large  immediate  accession  to  the  funds^ 
which  are  now  available  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  and  the 
creatioo  of  new  ones.  It  is»  however,  to  he  hoped,  that  the  sacrifices, 
which  will  be  required  from  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  the 
ooontry,  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  individual  benevolence,  to 
cootribute  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  most  Important  ends.** 

And,  since  this  warning,  the  period  when  any  benefit  could  be 
reaped  is  still  further  delayed  by  the  provisions  which  they 
thought  themselves  bound  in  equity  to  make  in  the  Fourth  Report, 
whereby  some  of  the  stalls  are  to  be  again  filled  up  before  their 
final  suppression. 

"  Why,^  asks  Dr.  Spry,*  "  should  a  financial  measure  be  recom- 
meDded  when  immediate  funds  are  required,  which  the  plainest  principles 
of  jostice  make  it  necessary  to  clog  with  provisions  rendering  it  utterly 
incapable  of  fnmishing  them  ?  Or,  what  are  the  merits  of  a  plan,  which 
can  afford  no  real  assistance  to  the  present  generation,  and  will  only 
mock  the  future  by  raising  expectations  that  never  can  be  effectually 

The  only  immediate  prospect  held  out  in  the  Report,  is  from 
the  "  stimulating  of  individual  benevolence  ;**  a  remarkable  and 
well  calculated  way,  doubtless,  of ''  stimulating  individual  benevo- 
lence,"  by  setting  before  their  eyes  that  trusts  are  no  longer  held 
Btcred,  and  that  the  endowments  they  bestow  will  be  alienated 
from  die  objects  whereon  they  bestow  them,  so  soon  as  the  penury 
of  posterity,  treading  in  our  steps,  should  think  it  expedient  to 
divert  them.  However,  the  Commissioners  look  forward  to  a 
distant  day,  whereas  the  present  possessors  of  cathedral  property 
bave  professed  their  willingness  to  concur  in  any  plan  for  improv* 
ing  the  vicarages  of  which  they  hold  the  impropriations ;  they 
have  in  part  begun  to  do  it ;  they  received  the  property  under  con- 
dition of  so  domg,  and  their  obligation  is  recognised  by  ecclesi- 
astical law.  What  they  so  do,  would  not  only  be  done  with  great 
advantage,  but  would  commence  at  the  expiration  of  their  pre- 
sent leases. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus  to  be  derived,  it 

*  Obsenrations,  p.  90. 
N  n2 
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appears  that  there  are  towards  4692  impropriations  in  England 
and  Wales,  38  of  which  are  held  by  the  crown,  1806  by 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  non-resi- 
dentiaries,  minor  canons,  universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals, 
2!i52  by  private  owners,  43  by  municipal  corporations,  132 
have  been  wholly  restored  to  die  vicarages,  and  121  in  part. 
Of  these,  the  principles  of  Lord  Harrowby's  plan  would  imme- 
diately apply  to  the  1806  held  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,* 
towards  3-7  ths  of  the  whole :  and  when  the  church-foundations  were 
thus  setting  in  earnest  about  the  benefiting  the  parishes,  whereof 
they  held  the  impropriations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  crown 
would,  if  the  case  were  set  earnestly  before  it,  free  itself  of  the 
responsibility  of  holding  spiritual  property,  i.  e.  holding  back 
from  God  what  is  His.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  once 
addressed  a  queen,t  warning  her  that 

*<  those  kings,  her  predecessors,  and  many  private  Christians,  hare  also 
given  to  God,  and  to  this  Church,  mncb  land,  and  many  immooities, 
which  tbey  might  have  given  to  those  of  their  families,  and  did  not,  bnt 
gave  them  for  ever  as  an  absolute  right  and  sacrifice  to  God :  and,  with 
these  immunities  and  lands  tbey  have  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  alieaiton 
of  them ;  God  prevent  your  majesty  and  your  successors  from  being 
liable  to  that  curse,  which  will  cleave  unto  church-lands,  as  the  leprosy 
to  the  Jews." 

He  reminded  her,  also,  of 

"  what  is  already  become  visible  in  many  families,  '  that  cbnrcb-luMl, 
added  to  an  ancient  and  jast  inheritance,  has  proved  like  a  motb  fretting 
a  garment,  and  secretly  consumed  both ;'  or,  *  like  the  eagle  that  stole  i 
coal  from  the  altar,  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire,  which  consnoDed 
both  her  young  eagles  and  herself  that  stole  it/  " 

He  reminded  her,  also,  respectfully,  that 

''  a  part  of  the  Church's  rights,  added  to  the  vast  treasure  left  to  ber 
father  by  bis  father,  hath  been  conceived  to  bring  an  unavoidable  con- 
sumption upon  both,  notwithstanding  all  his  diligence  to  preserve  tbem." 

Since  that  time  her  father's  house  has  become  extinct ;  the 
houses  of  Stuart,  Orange,  Denmark,  have  passed  away ;  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  for  the  stability  of  the  present  throne, 

*  Lord  Harrowby  bimielf  excepted  colleges,  for  fear  that  aiiy  great  rednctioa 
might  diminish  too  much  the  means  of  the  edocatioti  of  the  clergy :  the  college,  bow> 
ever,  received  their  impropriations  on  these  express  coDditions;  and,  as  ihey  received 
tliem  bjr  gift  with  this  condition,  not  by  purchase,  the  plea  set  up  for  the  laymea  doci 
not  apply  to  them.  They  are  altogether  in  the  same  situation  as  when  they  reoeit«l 
them,  and  bound  to  discharge  the  trust.  Lord  Harrowby  recognises  Uiem  as  eodeii- 
astical  bodies ;  and  it  is  only,  as  such,  that  they  have  any  right  to  tithes,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  could  have  been  founded  by  the  late  bishop. 
^  t  Archbishop  Whitgift*s  noble  and  eloquent  speech  to  Queen  Blixabeth  is  printed  in 
Kennctt,  App.  p.  18. 
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were  such  remains  of  Church  property,  as  are  jet  in  its  hands,  re- 
stored* The  sacri6ce  is  not  much ;  the  principle  of  having  clean 
hands,  everything ;  it  has  been  acted  upon,  in  great  measure,  in 
the  Channel  Islands,*  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  has  been  through 
want  of  attention,  that  it  has  not  been  completed  in  England.f 

But  neither  would  it  stop  here;  we  make  no  claim  upon  lay- 
men,— though  we  ourselves  should  not  feel  at  ease,  had  we,  as 
individuals,  any  Church  property  in  our  hands ;  but  we  make  no 
claim ;  the  property  has,  for  the  most  part, ''  eaten  through"  and 
*'  eaten  up"  the  families,  which  first  unadvisedly  added  it  to  their 
store ;  they  have  perished :  the  present  have,  in  most  cases,  ob- 
tained it  by  ordinary  purchase,  not  by  the  sacrilege  of  their  an- 
cestors. There  are,  however,  other  cases, — cases  of  noble 
families,  who  have  been  allowed  to  retain  it;  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  on  any  general  plan  of  benefiting  the  parochial  cures,  they, 
though  not  compelled  by  human  law,  will,  in  many  cases,  feel 
themselves  impelled  by  the  Divine  ;  that  they  will,  out  of  piety 
towards  God,  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  of  their  own  fa- 
milies,  give  back  all,  or  a  part  of  that  which  has  hitherto  brought 
DO  blessing  to  their  families,  hoping  to  receive  it  back  in  blessing 
from  God.  Our  forefathers  did  so  ;  though  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole,  ''  132  impropriations  have  been  wholly  restored, 
121  in  part;"  253  several  persons, at  least,  must  have  been  stirred 
up  to  this  act  of  restitution.  Why  should  we  think  our  times  so 
incapable  of  making  the  like  sacrifice?  "Zacchaeus  restored 
four-fold,"  why  should  we  deem  our  Christian  nobility,  sensible 
as  many  of  them  are  to  feelings  of  high  honour  and  Christian 
duty,  insensible  to  the  honourable  act  of  restoring  that  which 
came  to  their  forefathers  unlawfully,  (through  robbery  as  well  as 
sacrilege),  or  to  the  Christian  duty  of  givmg  unto  God  what  is 
His?  Why  should  we  think  our  Protestant  nobility  incapable 
of  doing  that  which  the  despised  monks  did  ?  We  are  sure  that 
we  should  have  some  instances,  at  least.  We  believe  that  the 
subject  has  never  been  brought  forward  without  some  restitution 
taking  place ;  we  look  to  the  253  restitutions,  and  take  courage ; 

*T1ie  Ecdoiiatinl  Revenae  Report  sUtes, (App.  |i. 47),  that  "in  Jeney  and 
Goernsej  Uie  bencSces  are  oierely  nominal  rectories,  the  incambeot  not  being  cntiUed, 
in  any  caw,  to  more  than  a  portion  (generally  one- third)  of  the  great  titbea,  the  crown 
or  gotemor  taking  the  residae ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  goes  to  the  crown  or 
gorenor."  Since  that  time,  in  Gaemaey,  the  crown  has  given  back  all  bat  aboot 
100<.  per  annoro. 

t  lo  the  pariah  of  Halifax,  of  which  the  crown  holds  the  great  tithes  (whether  it 
collecis  them  or  no,  we  know  not),  the  population  in  1831  was  109,899.  Church 
nHNB,  15,730,  onC'seventh,  leaving  6f,700  unprovided  for;  Clergy  18,  with  incomes 
(eteept  the  vicftrage,  wluch  is  £1678)  two  of  £55  and  £76,  thirteen  under  £t(X>, 
MeXtfiO. 
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we  look  back  to  the  253  blessed  soulsi^  whose  *'  woiks  hnre 
followed  them/'  who  are  now  enjoying  a  portion  of  the  refFard, 
for  their  sacrifice  here ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  others  will  not 
be  joined  to  them. 

Theui  farther^  whatever  be  the  case  of  individuals,  there  is  a 

freat  debt  owed  by  the  nation  to  God.  The  Parliament  gave  to 
[enry  VIII.  the  power  of  appropriating,  under  various  pretences, 
the  property  of  the  monasteries,  not  simply  what  was  given  them, 
as  sudi|  but  the  ancient  property  of  the  Church,  which  was  in 
their  keeping;  they  gave  the  power  to  King  Henry,  hoping  to 
receive  back  the  equivalent,  and  to  be  individually  sharers  in  the 
spoil*  The  Parliaments  extorted  from  Queen  Mary  the  confir- 
mation of  these  confiscations  ;t  and,  to  quote  authority,  uriiich 
this  age  listens  to  with  contentment,  and  praises  his  philosophy, 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon ::{: 

"  In  my  own  opiDion  and  sense,  I  must  confess  (let  me  spesk  it 
with  reverence),  that  all  the  Parliaments  since  27  and  31  of  Hen.  YIII. 
(who  gave  away  impropriations  from  the  Church),  seem  to  me  to  stand 
in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in  conscience,  to  do  somewbtt 
for  the  Church  ;  to  reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  competency :  lor 
since  they  have  debarred  Christ  s  wife  of  a  great  part  of  her  dowry,  it 
were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure." 

Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  age,  which  idolises  the  Baconisn 
philosophy,  idolizes  also  the  one  blot  which  stains  the  noemwy 
of  its  founder,  and  likes  at  once  his  theory  and  practice,  to 
speculate  and  to  receive  bribes? 

The  Parliament  has  voted  20,000,000/.  on  the  notion  of  resti- 
tution to  the  slave-holders  in  the  West  Indies ;  why  should  we 
think  that  it  would  refuse  restitution  to  God  ?  While  asked,  it 
devised  plans,  though  they  were  not  realized ;  let  it  be  asked,  not 
as  a  favour  but  as  a  debt ;  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  restitution ;  not 
to  make  a  boast  of,  but  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God,  whose  Church 
has  been  suiFering  these  300  years,  for  the  spoliation  inflicted  by 
a  former  Parliament,  lest  He  allow  the  flames,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent smothered,  but  which  show  themselves  visibly  here  and  there, 
to  burst  out,  and  '*  consume  us  and  our  house."  Like  the  eagle, 
we  have  "  placed  our  nest  in  the  rocks,"  but  our  ''  latter  end  " 
may  be,  "  that  we  perish  for  ever."  We  have  placed  our  nest  in 
the  rocks,  but,  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  we  have  brought 

*  The  memory  of  sereral  of  these  pious  persons  has  been  embaliaed  bj  BtilMip 
Kennett,  in  his  Cases  of  ImpropriatioDs :  the  reatitatioo  of  some  was  occaaioDed  hj 
Sir  H.  Spelfflan*8  impresriTe  *'  History  of  Sacrilege." 

t  As  the  price  of  "  repealing  all  statutes,  arttdea,  and  provbions  made  «gaiiist  tbe 
tee  apostolic  of  Rome,  since  the  20tb  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.''— JGnnwtt,  p.  141. 

X  Considerations  toacbing  the  Edification  and  Purification  of  the  Cboich  of  Buglia^ 
--{(•p«189. 
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thither  the  coal  which  shall  consume  it ;  and  unless  God  ^'  send  a 
gracioos  raio"  to  extinguish  the  commencing  flames, 

"  The  hlackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  the  wild  mother's  scream  o'er  her  famishing  hrood." 

Be  the  demand  made  in  earnest,  and  boldly,  *'  in  the  Name  of 
God ;"  let  the  people  be  taught  whence  this  lack  of  instruction 
comes,  not  from  the  overgrown  incomes  of  bishops,  or  from  deans 
and  chapters,  but  from  the  spendthrift  sacrilege  of  the  nation  of 
old,  which  wasted  the  inheritance  of  God,  and  "  consumed  it  on 
their  lusts/'  and,  we  doubt  not^  that  the  call  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  answered. 

Such  are  the  ulterior  prospects,  which  the  acting  upon  Lord 
Harrowby's  plan  opens :  how  soon  those  prospects  are  realized, 
will  depend  upon  our  own  earnestness  in  realizing  to  ourselves 
what  national  sins,*  and  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  are.  We  boast  of 
oor  study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  let  us  read  it  there ;  of  our  Re- 
formers, let  men  read  the  martyr  Latimer. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  immediate  results,  we  will  com- 
pare in  some  instances  the  result  of  Lord  Harrowby's  plan  with 
that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners ;  augmentation  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  impropriations  with  augmentations  out  of  the  dean 
aad  chapter  corporate  revenues.  And  in  so  doing,  we  shall  show, 
in  some  measure,  to  what  eitent  this  relief  will  go.  According  to 
the  Commissioners'  scale  and  Report  there  are  in  the  diocese  of 
£iy»  47  benefices  requiring  an  increase  on  the  whole  of  4020/. 
per  annum ;  (our  estimate  was  something  different,  as  they  have 
Dot  clearly  expressed  the  data  on  which  they  proceeded,  yet 
sufficiently  near,  3867/.) ;  of  this  they  proposed  to  augment,  lit 
^he  first  place,  what  was  in  public  patronage,  2819/-  per  annum  : 
Lord  Harrowby,  where  ecclesiastics  are  impropriators;  this 
would  amount  to  2465/.  per  annum  :  viz.  in  colleges,  878/.,  chap- 
ters, 1 107 /.,i'  bishop,  480/.,  leaving  964/.  to  lay  impropriations, 
and  but  438/.  where  there  are  no  impropriations  at  all.  Now  the 
reservation  of  2465/.  annual  income,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  leases,  mostly  at  the  term  of  14 — 21  years,  would  cost 
aooually  but  528/.  4s.  Ad, ;  in  the  case  of  lives,  the  cost  would  be 
less,  the  benefit  more  remote.  Thus  then  nearly  the  whole  bene- 
fit, which  the  Commissioners  contemplate,  might  be  obtained  at 
a  sacrifice   of  528/.  45.  4(/.,  which,  spread  over  these  several 

*  **  When  qoest'ions  are  raited  about  continuing  the  semce  for  King  Charles  the 
^rtjr,  I  answer,  by  pointing  to  the  case  of  '  the  sinners,  the  Amaiekites,'  who  were 
judS^d  at  the  diitanoe  of  500  years/'— IVomIs's  Aonatiu,  toI.  L  p.  4Sf . 

t  Barnwell,  or  8t.  Andrew  the  Less,  a  donative  containing  6909,  with  an  income  of 
^,  has  been  accounted  as  a  part  of  St.  Andrew  the  Greater,  of  which  the  dean  aad 
chipiet  of  Ely  are  inipropriatorf. 
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sources,  would  not  be  hurtfully  felt ;  nearly  the  whole  sum  which 
they  calculated  upon  from  the  confiscation  of  four  stalls,  and  the 
separate  estates  of  Ely,  2824/.,  might  be  obtained,  and  the  stalls 
might  remain  for  such  diocesan  purposes  as  might  be  required. 
But  then  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  this  would  not  be  all 
the  benefit ;  among  the  lay  impropriations  there  is  one  which,  on 
the  Commissioners'  scale,  would  receive  80/.,  held  now  in  plurality, 
of  which  a  noble  duke,  whose  ancestry  shared  largely  in  Church- 
property,  is  impropriator  and  patron  :  another,  with  a  population 
of  4000,  would  receive  78/. ;  another,  above  2000,  238/.,  io  both 
of  which  the  same  earl  is  impropriator;  a  fourth,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  588,  receives  but  88/.,  another  earl  being  the  impropriator. 
We  feel  convinced  that  these,  and  many  others,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed so  to  continue,  if  the  thoughts  of  the  lay  impropriators  were 
earnestly  called  to  their  responsibility,  and  the  example  set  by  the 
ecclesiastics. 

To  take  a  more  extensive  case,  the  largest  of  all,  the  diocese  of 
York.  This,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  would  require 
45,356/.,  of  which  23,891/*  is  in  public  patronage.  Our  calcu- 
lations have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  this,  44,163/.  Yet  this  will 
suffice  to  show  the  proportions.  Of  this  sum  then,  1 6,856/.  would 
be  bestowed  upon  livings,  in  which  the  impropriations  belong 
to  that  class,  which  the  Commissioners  call  "  public :"  viz.  the 
Crown,  320g/.;  the  archbishop  of  York,  2549/.;  other  bishops, 
250/.  ;  chapters,  5950/. ;  colleges,  2454/. ;  hospitals  and  schoob, 
2444/.  This,  according  to  the  above  ratio,  would,  on  Lord 
Harrowby's  plan,  or  the  Archbishop's  Act,  require  a  deduction 
from  their  joint  revenues  of  3612/.  per  annum;  t.e.  3612/.  per 
annum  in  the  one  way,  would  go  as  far  as  1 6,856/.  in  the  other, 
or  would  procure  it.  Further,  of  the  sums  thus  required  for  the 
remaining  livings,  4675/.  per  annum  is  for  livings  of  which  peers, 
and,  in  many  cases,  very  wealthy  and  well-disposed  peers,  are  the 
impropriators;  14,844/.  is,  where  other  laymen  are  impropriators; 
and  7772/.  only,  where  we  have  not  ascertained  that  there  is  any 
impropriation ;  i.e.  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  sum  is 
wanting  on  account  of  the  real  poverty  of  the  Church,  and,  of  the 
remaining  deficiency,  22,729/*  is  owing  to  spoliation,  the  tithes 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  or  of  laymen. 

To  take  the  other  most  crying  case,  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
For  it,  41,854/.  would  be  required  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Report ;  25,868/.  for  livings  in  private  patronage ;  15,93^* 
for  those  to  be  first  augmented,  those  in  public  patronage.  The 
application  of  impropriations  belonging  to  the  same  class  would 
yield  nearly  the  same  sum,  12,312/. ;  the  crown,  2976/.,  bishops, 
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2J18/.,  colleges,  2850/.,  chapters,*  3968/. ;  whereof  the  Church 
portioo,  9356/.  per  annum,  might,  as  above,  be  obtained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  2005/.  per  annum.  The  remainder,  as  far  as  we  have 
ascertained  it,  consists  of  3,853/.  impropriations  of  peers  ;  8993/. 
other  lay  people,  and  12,59 !/•  not  accounted  for.  This  is  not 
given  as  adequate  information;  it  is  felt  to  be  inadequate ;  it  would 
be  to  do  what  has  been  imputed  as  an  error  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  rely  solely  or  mainly  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Returns, 
The  number  of  perpetual  curacies  very  much  increases  the  diffi- 
culty ;  in  that  they  have  been  taken  out  of  some  rectory,  but 
without  local  knowledge  it  would  often  not  appear  to  what  they 
belonged. 

The  two  cases  of  York  and  Chester  have  been  purposely  se- 
lected, as  being  the  most  unfavourable ;  it  is  the  uniform  answer  of 
such  as  advocate  the  fusing  of  church  property  into  one  common 
fund, "  what  is  otherwise  to  be  done  for  the  great  towns  of  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  or  Yorkshire  ?"  and  it  appears  thus  far,  that  upon 
Lord  Harrowby's  plan  nearly  as  much  might  be  done,  without 
destroying  a  single  stall  (and  leaving,  therefore,  a  proportion 
of  stalls  to  be  employed  in  judicious  annexation),t  as  by  that 
sketched  by  the  Commissioners.  But  neither  have  we  thus  at  all 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  for  this 
extends  not  only  to  cases  of  impropriations,  but  where  ecclesi- 
astics, having  property  of  any  sort,  have  the  patronage  also.  This, 
then,  bishops  have  acted  upon,  and  upon  true  church  principles ; 
we  deprecate  exceedingly  any  interference  with  their  incomes ; 
their  property  has  been  confided  to  them,  to  deal  with  it  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment,  and  no  earthly  power  has  any  right  to  step 
in  and  control  it ;  they  are  the  stewards  of  God.  Still,  however 
circumstances  have  since  changed,  they  were  originally  the  trea- 
surers of  the  Church's  property,  to  apportion  it  as  they  pleased ; 
the  liberality  of  our  early  forefathers  gave  them  an  ample  in- 
come, while  yet  the  inferior  clergy  of  their  dioceses  '^  had  no 
lack."  The  sacrilege  committed  at  the  Reformation  has  sadly 
changed  the  condition  of  these  latter;  and  therefore,  if  any  of 

^  Manchester  has  here  been  omitted,  as  being  a  case  per  se;  ibc  Collegiate  Charch 
is  impropriator,  and  so  responsible  as  far  as  its  means  will  go. 

t  We  have  not  entered  npon  the  subject  of  annexation,  because  Lord  John  Rasseli 
(lee  above)  proposes  to  annex  almost  ail  the  remaining  stalls  (thus  making  the  stall 
A  parochial  commendam);  >-et  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  legitiraatelj^  done,  not  by 
sobdinding  canoniies  but  by  requiring  them  to  keep  an  efficient  body  of  curates. 
'HiQs  Leeds  had  a  population  of  lt3,59d,  Church-room  for  19,243,  one-tenth,  unpro- 
vided for  86,654.  Income  (including  vicarage  £1257)  £4010  amon^  14  clergy  and 
the  asMstaot  curates  of  the  vicar.  For  this  the  (noprodaclivc)  impropriation  belonging 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  would  nut  suffice;  but  annexation  might  be  resorted  to.  So 
•Iw  most  of  the  Cathedral  towns  have  large  ill-endowed  cores,  n  Ely,  Exeter,  Ro« 
cbeitei  (Cbatham,  18,000,  church-room  for  3,600)  &c. 
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them  have  (as  the  Commission  assumes)  more  than  they  need,  it 
were  in  entire  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  for 
them  to  part  with  some  of  their  funds,  and  send  out  fresh  dergy 
into  such  parts  of  their  dioceses  as  are  not  provided  for.  We  de- 
precate,  ags^in*  expressing  anj  opinion  as  to  the  incomes  of  the 
Archbishops,  or  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham ;  but  this 
we  say,  that  if  it  pleases  these  most  reverend  fathers  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  their  income,  in  order  to  send  forth  fresh  shep- 
herds to  seek  after  their  Master's  scattered  sheep,  it  is  a  godly 
and  acceptable  act  to  the  Great  Shepherd,  of  whose  sheep  tbey 
have  the  charge;  but  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  ehurch 
polity,  that  their  property  should  be  taken  from  their  see  bj  any 
human  power ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
that  it  should  be  taken,  while  the  vineyard  of  their  own  diocese 
lies  waste,  because  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  that  wherewith  to 
hire  labourers  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

Thus,  to  give  instances,  the  sum  needed,  according  to  the 
Commissioners'  scale,  for  livings  of  which  the  see  of  York  is  im- 
propriator, is  2374/.  per  annum ;  on  the  scale  of  their  real  mots 
It  would  be  far  higher;  one  of  these  places,  of  which  the  see  is 
impropriator  and  patron,  is  the  important  town  of  Doncaster,  its 
population  at  the  last  census  was  1 1,572,  its  vicar  has  125/.  per 
annum ;  a  perpetual  curacy  (founded,  it  seems,  by  private  bounty,) 
yields  the  only  assistance;  and  11,572  persons  were  committed, 
at  most,  to  two  clergy,  when  on  an  efficient  system  there  ought 
to  have  been  eleven.  The  mere  raising  such  an  endowment  to 
400/.  per  annum,  as  the  Commissioners  propose,  would  do  little  or 
no  good ;  we  need  not  only  larger  stipends,  but  an  enlarged  body 
of  clergy ;  the  mere  raising  of  stipends  might  diminbh  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  clergy,  but  would  leave  the  large  masses  of  our 
population  as  heathen  as  before.  To  take  a  case  of  the  other 
sort,  the  archbishop  is  patron  of  Silks  tone  vicarage,  and  the  Barns- 
leys,  in  Silkstone,  perpetual  curacies  (the  rectory  appears  to  be  lost); 
according  to  the  Report,  the  aggregate  population  was  14|i882; 
having  churches  containing  3170,  and  four  clergymen,  with  tn 
average  of  155/.  per  annum.  The  Commissioners'  scale  would  allot 
them  580/.  in  addition ;  but  what  are  four  clergy,  or  church-room  for 
3170,  among  14,682  souls  ?  We  instance  this,  not  as  one  of  the 
heavier  cases,  but  as  one  which  would  naturally  look  to  the  arch- 
bishop for  relief  (if  relief,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  to  be  given),  and  whidi  would  be  injured  by  the  abstnc- 
tion  of  any  property  of  the  see,  to  eke  out  the  loss  of  "  com- 
mendams  without  cure  of  souls."  Alas !  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  cases  in  which  the  diocese  would  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
the  episcopal  bounty,  over  any  distinct  see ;  but  it  is  not  Ibr  as 
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to  seen  to  parcel  out  the  property  of  the  see ;  what  has  been 
said  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  injustice  of  taking  away  any  por* 
tioo  of  it  for  other  dioceses. 

Again,  to  instance  the  other  archiepiscopal  see:  if  certain 
perpetaal  curacies  are  excluded,  the  sum  to  be  added  (on  the 
Commissioners'  scale)  to  the  livings  of  which  the  see  is  impro- 
priator (we  believe  120S/.  per  annum),  very  little  exceeds  that 
which  the  present  archbishop  has  already  annexed  in  reversion, 
1090/. ;  bat  this  is  the  very  least  portion  of  what  is  required  for 
the  efficient  cure  even  of  those  places.  It  is  what  are  called 
valuable  livings  which  are  often  in  most  need*  Thus,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  his  grace  is  the  patron  and  impropriator  of 
two  important  and  well-endowed  livings,  Rochdale  1 730/.,  and 
filackbum  893/. ;'  yet  these  two  livings,  with  the  perpetual  cu- 
racies belonging  to  them,  and  in  the  nomination  of  the  vicar, 
contained,  at  the  last  census,  Rochdale  76,174,  Blackburn 
58,^1  souls.  These,  in  Blackburn,  are  (exclusive  of  the  mother 
Church,  which  contains  2£00)  distributed,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
said  to  be  distributed,  among  the  chapelries  or  perpetual  curacies, 
with  church-room  for  12,375  (one-fourth),  and  stipends,  rising 
from  34/.,  434,  67/.,  to  156/.,  in  all  1431/.  In  Rochdale,  the 
chief  parish  comprises  34,277,  its  churches  at  most  2093 ;  the 
whole  district  has,  besides  the  mother  Church,  eight  churches  or 
chapels,  with  stipends  risii^  from  67/-  to  256/.,  in  all  1147/. 
The  aitire  proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  church-room, 
is  one-tenth ;  so  that  if  we  take  the  average  of  one-third  as  the 
standard,  there  are  53,8 1 8  persons  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace. 
To  add  a  third  case  in  the  same  diocese :  the  see  of  Canterbury 
is  the  patron  of  Whalley,  and  most  of  the  perpetual  curacies  ia 
the  district  belonging  to  it,  are  in  the  nomination  of  the  vicar ; 
the  see  is  stated  to  be  the  impropriator  of  one  district ;  a  noble- 
man, of  Whalley  itself.  Of  course  the  see  can  be  no  further 
responsible,  in  this  case,  than  for  its  own  impropriation ;  yet, 
when  arrangements  are  being  made  for  parting  with  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  certainly  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Whalley,  which 
were  confided  to  its  cure,  are  more  natural  objects  of  her  fostering 
care  than  the  episcopal  fund.  The  whole  district  of  Whalley 
contained  85,768  soub;  that  portion  more  immediately  undar 
the  see,  as  belonging  toi,  or  being  in  the  nomination  of  its  vicar, 
^5,729,  in  ten  districts,  with  church-room  for  one-sixth,  9CX)9; 
accordingly  28,700  are  left  to  Heathenism. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  any  of  this  ia  said  in  blame  either  of 
the  present  or  former  metropolitans;  impropriations  often  be- 
come, from  change  of  circumstances,  of  little  value ;  nor  can 
strangers  know  any  thing  of  die  circumstances ;  his  grace  has 
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conferred  a  good  deed  upon  the  Church,  for  which  she  will  have 
reason  to  value  his  memory,  in  resuming  what  our  ancient  bishops 
strove  to  do,  but  which,  since  the  Revolution,  till  now,  had  been 
neglected,  the  improvement  of  poor  vicarages  by  means  of  im- 
propriations. The  above  instances  have  only  been  given  to  iliiu- 
trate  the  superiority  o^  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  over  this  later 
commission,  and  that  it  is  best  for  each  foundation  to  take  care  of 
its  own,  not  to  confound  all  in  a  common  fund.  These  are  the 
strongest  cases  with  regard  to  the  archiepiscopal  property;  they  are 
the  wants  of  nearly  200,000  souls ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  far  more  good  would  be  done  by  the  single  example  of  these 
200,000  being  adequately  provided  for  by  him,  whom  the  very  law 
terms  their  patron,  a  greater  stimulus  be  given  to  other  Christian 
exertion,  than  by  any  purpose  to  which  the  fund  could  apply  it 
To  name  one  more  case  :  these  numbers  give  an  inadequate  no- 
tion to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  place  where  they  are  col- 
lected :  Ramsgate  is  close  at  hand ;  yet  few  ever  have  seen  its 
single  church,  presiding,  nobly  as  it  does,  over  the  town,  and  not 
have  felt  that  one  large  church,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  rich,  with 
a  chapel,  was  utterly  inadequate  for  that  population,  which  spreads 
on  all  sides  beneath  it;  no  one  could  think  that  three  clergymen 
were  sufficient  for  it;  it  also  is  an  impropriation  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury;  its  income  just  reaches  the  highest  level  of  the 
Commission,  400/.,  and  from  it  would  have  no  aid.  Blackbam 
is  more  than  eight,  Whalley  more  than  ten,  Rochdale  about  seven 
Ramsgates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the  cases  of  other  dioceses  with 
the  same  detail ;  it  may  suffice  briefly  to  state,  that  of  the  contri- 
buting bishoprics,  Ely  (whose  average  income  is  now  rated  at  8000/- 
instead  of  1 100/.)  derives  a  part  of  its  income  from  vicarages, 
which,  on  the  Commissioners*  scale,  would  require  an  increase  of 
1265/.  per  annum,  and  this  is  obviously  the  minimum  not  the 
maximum,  and  of  these,  three  might  well  employ  two  clergymen; 
yet  it  were  idle  to  suppose  that  when  the  wants  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  are  prominent  in  men's  minds,  as  the  object  to  be  at- 
tended to,  they  will  pay  due  regard  to  populations  of  300  or  400. 
Again,  a  parish  of  130  or  155  (such  are  some  of  those  of  which  the 
bishop  holds  the  impropriations)  would  have  a  claim  which  would 
be  felt  by  a  bishop  in  dispensing  his  income ;  but  they  would 
obviously  be  lost  in  a  board  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
thousands.  Yet,  though  comparatively  of  less  apparent  account, 
they  are  obviously  to  be  considered  <i65o/ti/e/^,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  reference  to  any  others,  because  it  is  their  property* 
But  this  is  not  in  human  nature;  their  claims  would  come  to  be 
looked  at  suspiciously  as  preventing  a  greater  good ;  they  would 
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be  pared  down^  if  regarded  at  all ;  or  two  or  more  thrown  into 
one,  or  got  rid  of  somehow.  No  one  can  think  tbat  when  the 
fand,  if  ever  obtained,  came  to  be  applied,  the  Commissioners 
would  ever  examine  the  impropriations  of  the  see  of  Ely,  which 
might  have  been  augmented,  had  not  the  2500/.  per  annum  been 
abstracted  from  it.  The  utmost  that  they  would  do,  would  be 
to  look  at  the  places  whence  the  confiscated  fund  is  to  arise ; 
and  even  this  grudgingly,  as  interfering  with  a  greater  object. 
Injustice  then  will  be  done  in  this  way  to  Ely. 

This  need  not  be  repeated  again  and  again ;  if  the  bishops 
think  their  incomes  larger  than  they  need,  their  dioceses  are  the 
natural  recipients  of  their  bounty,  and  there,  unhappily,  is  not  a 
diocese  in  England  which  might  not  most  thankfully  receive  any 
overflowings  of  their  goodness.  The  bishops  can,  at  present, 
benefit  to  most  advantage  the  spots  where  their  impropriations  or 
their  estates  lie,  but  if  these  will  not  exhaust  their  store,  it  were 
better  far  that  they  should  have  a  fresh  enabling  act,  whereby 
they  might  pour  back  into  some  other  portion  of  their  diocese, 
whatever  it  pleases  them  to  bestow,  than  to  transfer  it  to  a  gene* 
ral  extra-diocesan  fund. 

Farther,  although  the  dioceses  should  receive  back  out  of  the 
common  fund  the  same  bounty  which  they  would  from  their 
bishop,  the  plan  of  a  common  fund  would  evidently  be  objec- 
tionable, not  only  as  wasteful  and  insecure,  and  at  best  circuitous, 
but  because,  first,  it  would  do  it  at  disadvantage,  in  the  ratio  of 
seven  to  one  and  a  half;  secondly,  the  bishop,  not  a  fund,  is  the 
natural  benefactor  of  his  clergy.  The  gift  of  the  bishop  is  affec- 
tionate and  attaching ;  that  of  the  fund,  dispensing  the  resources 
of  others,  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

There  is  one  more  diocese,  however,  which  is  the  more  worth 
considering,  because  upon  it  turns  the  whole  plan.  If  Durham 
retain  any  large  portion  of  its  property,  the  general  fund  is  at  an 
end ;  for  the  chapter  of  Durham  alone  is  to  yield  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  chapter,  the  bishopric  one-third  of  the  episcopal,  fund. 
We  are  here  mainly  concerned  with  the  latter,  but  both  turn 
upon  the  same  principle ;  and  there  lies  an  a  priori  suspicion  of 
bias  (which  one  of  the  lay  Commissioners  honestly  admitted)* 
in  their  decision  as  to  the  claims  of  the  diocese  to  be  considered 
apart. 

*  "  Sorely  Uiis  House  ooght  in  justice  to  introduce  such  a  clause  or  instruction  to 
tbe  Conmittee  as  will  sare  some  portion  of  this  40,0002.,  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
ti^en  away  without  anjr  explanation  whatever,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that  the  whole 
UBonnt  is  grasped  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  lay  hold  of,  as  a  noble  earl,  one  of  the 
Commissiojiers,  said  to  me, '  Oh !  Durham  is  tlie  great  nest-egg :  if  we  do  not  pounce 
Bpon  that,  we  can  do  nothing  at  all.'  My  lords,  I  do  protest  against  this  wholesale 
d^&ng."— (Marquis  of  Londonderry  on  Durham  Ecd.  Reveoues,  Jiily  21,  1836, 
Min.ofParL«473.) 
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To  take  then  two  places  only,  in  which  the  bishop  has  pro- 
perty, and  therefore,  as  frequently  explained,  coald  aid  them  to 
great  advantage,  Gateshead  and  Sunderland,  neither  have  any 
other  resource. 

So  long  then  as  Gateshead  and  Sunderland  remain  as  orpbaa 
children  cast  upon  his  care  and  tutelage,  with  no  adequate  pro* 
vision,*  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  chttrcb*room 
for  one-tenth,  and  destitution  for  seven-tenths,  even  above  90,000 
souls,  we  think  it,  we  must  speak,  a  sinful  thing  to  take  awaj 
the  children's  bread,  and  to  give  to  others.  Again,  if  the 
bishop  of  Durham  ought  to  help  his  poorer  brethren  among  the 
bishops,  he  might  aid  them,  and  the  children  of  the  see  at  the 
same  time,  by  relieving  his  brother  of  Carlisle,  (who,  with  ths 
dean  and  chapter,  is  the  impropriator  of  Newcastle,)  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attending  its  destitution.  Newcastle,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  60,000,  has  church-room  again  for  about  one-teath, 
only  that  the  destitute,  seven-tenths,  are  in  this  case  twice  as 
many,  above  40,000.t  We  cannot  but  think,  if  something  of  tiui 
kind  was  attempted,  a  similar  spirit  might  be  kindled  in  noble 
dukes,  who  are  well  able,  and,  we  trust,  willing  to  spare  a  poitioD 
at  least  of  what  once  was  given  to  the  Church ;  and  that  Alnwick, 
Earsden,  and  Tynemouth,  (portions  of  whose  impropriate  tithes 
are  held  by  one  duke,)  would  not,  with  populations  severally  of 
6788,  6757,  and  26,707,  be  left  with  church-room  for  1150, 
200, j:  and  2000,  and  their  ministers  with  incomes  of  I75t,  119^ 
298/.,  i.  e.,  that  one-twelfth  only  of  the  whole  number  sboold 
have  a  place  wherein  to  worship  God,  S0,000  be  left  destitnte. 
Nor  are  these  by  any  means  all  the  cases  of  great  emergenc;; 
there  would  still  remain, 

Pop.  Room.       Income.        Clergy.     Imp. 

Monk-Wearmouth  9428  1000  225  1  lay. 
Chester.le-Street§  10,493  1000  377  3  lay. 
Darlington.     .     .    9419         1200        274        2      another 

duke. 

again,  by  a  sort  of  miserable  uniformity,  one*tenth  provided 
for,  and  20,000  deprived  of  their  birth-right.     We  have  no  reaaou 

*  Gateshead  and  Sonderland  are  both  rectories ;  Gateshead  with  6362.  per  anniuBf 
(distinct  from  Gateshead-fell,  population  S3S9,  charch  1000,  income  l7tl,,)  Saa^tf 
land  altogether  386/.,  whereas  they  require  thirty  clergy. 

t  Since  the  abore  was  in  type,  we  sec  in  the  statistic  acooant,  qaoted  p.  S51,  io 
Newcastle,  "  a  new  Church  built,  hut  not  endmoed," 

I  So  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report ;  one  shook)  have  wished  to  hope  it 
was  a  misprint  for  $000,  which  would  have  been  near  the  right  proportion. 

$  Eiclosive  of  Tanfield,  population  2500,  chnrch-room  700,  income  tSSL,  ifflpr> 
priator  and  patron  a  peer. 
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to  think  that  the  present  noble  possessors  of  a  portion  of  these 
tithes,  even  know  that  they  possess  them,  or  the  moral  misery 
caused  by  their  holding  or  withholding  them ;  but  should  they  be 
unwilling  to  help  in  the  good  work  (which  we  have  no  knowledge 
of,  either  way)  we  had  rather  see  the  Church  take  it  wholly  upon 
herself,  and  re-place  from  what  remains  what  was  taken  from  her, 
than  leave  such  cases  of  destitution. 

In  addition  to  tbese,  in  one  only  of  which  there  is  any  ecclesi- 
astical impropriation^  are  the  following  places  with  large  popu- 
lations, of  which  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  are  impro* 
priators. 

Population.  Church.  Income.  Cicrgy. 

Berwick 8920  1000  £353             1 

South  Shields  in  Jarrow  11407  2000            330             1 

Tweedmouth      ...     4971  fiOO             144             1 


Westoe  in  Jarrow   .     .     9680  1300  222  1 

Jarrow  with     .     .      >      3598 
Heworth       .     .      S      5424 


Church. 

Income. 

1000 

£353 

2000 

330 

200 

144 

1300 

222 

355 
1100 

197 

44,000  5955  1246  6 

The  poverty  of  income  we  know  that  the  dean  and  chapter 
have  amended,  as  far  as  is  allowed  jhem,  although  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  1  8c  2  Will.  IV.  we  see  not  how  in  these  cases  it 
could  exceed  507/.  per  annum  ;  we  know  also  that  they  contem- 
plated to  build  and  endow  a  second  church  at  Berwick;*  but  the 
lack  of  churcb-room  and  of  ministers  could  not  be  so  readily  sup- 
plied ;  again,  we  have  but  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
provided  for,  and  28,135  destitute;  we  have  (so  at  least  the  re- 
turns give)  six  clergy  to  minister  among  44,000, — six,  where  there 
ought  to  be  forty-four. 

There  are  other  cases  requiring  help,  although  less  strong  than 
these,  as — 

Population.        Church.         Income. 

Falstone  R.        .         .4561  600       ^£219 

Stockton-upon-Teesf  •  7991  1500  247     lay  imp. 

Newbum      ....  4639  600  230  Bp.of Carlisle. 

where  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  are  provided  for,  and 
the  destitute  but  9000. 
And  now,  to  sum  up  these  miserable  items  of  deficiency,  in  nine 

*  Ardideacon  Thorp's  Charge,  p.  tf. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Duhan,  thoogh  not  irepropriator,  would,  on  the  groond  of  pa- 
tronage or  propertj,  be  enabled  by  tbe  act  1  5c  S  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  to  augment  Stock- 
too,  Newbum,  and  Alnwick,  out  of  tbe  leased  property  of  the  see.  See  a  valuable 
statistic  account  eiven  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  on  occasion  of  his  motion  on 
the  Dorbam  Eccksiastical  ReTcnues,  July  21, 1836.— Mirr.  of  Pari.  2469. 
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towns  in  the  single  diocese  of  Durham  there  are  1 10,000, — in 
7iine  more  (four  of  them  in  the  one  district  of  Jarrow)  there  are 
above  37>000, — in  all,  there  are  by  this  time  far  above  150,000, 
virtually  excommunicated  by  the  Church  without  any  fault  of 
theirs.  No  wonder  then  that  Satan  seized  many^  whom  the 
Church  has  neglected  to  inclose  within  the  fold,  so  that  a  judge* 
pronounced — 

**  This  county,  though  comparatively  small,  presents  a  larger  display 
of  atrocious  crimes  than  the  calendar  of  the  Central  Court  of  Middlesex 
has  exhibited  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  clear  that  religion 
and  morality  have  not  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  offenders." 

To  be  measured  with  the  metropolis,  with  its  armies  of  thieves 
and  its  abodes  of  sin,  and  yet  to  be  adjudged  worse  than  it! 
We  cannot  think  that  the  Commissioners  could  have  realized  this, 
when  they  recommended  that  S9>686/.  of  the  revenues  of  Durham 
should  be  removed  from  the  diocese,  above  one-half  its  episcopal 
revenues  be  taken  away,  with  the  vague  promise  of  first  *^  con- 
sidering the  places  whence  the  revenue  was  derived.'*  We  cannot 
think,  with  these  appalling  facts  really  present  to  their  minds, 
they  could  have  ventured  upon  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  to  re- 
commend that  the  property  which  Durham  needed^  should  be 
taken  from  her,  that  the  wealth  which  accrued  from  her  collieries 
should  be  taken  to  supply  other  places,  and  they,  whose  strength 
is  expended  to  obtain  it,  be  left  unsupplied.  And  yet  no  one 
can  think  that  were  this  sum  *'  abstracted  *'  from  her,  any  fair 
proportion  would  be  returned,  or  her  children  provided  for  by 
strangers  as  by  their  natural  parents.  Qne  cannot  doubt  that 
comparisons  would  come  in ;  and  yet,  since  the  funds  come  from 
Durham,  any  thing  short  of  what  would  be  allotted  to  her,  if 
there  were  no  wants  in  the  whole  of  England  but  her's,  would  be 
unjust;  it  would  be  to  withhold  from  her,  her  own.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  advise  men,  liberal  as  the  chapter  of  Durham;  but  the 
monks  in  the  West  of  England,  who,  when  they  dreaded  Heniy's 
grasp,  erected  monuments  to  themselves  in  the  beautiful  towers, 
which  they  added  to  their  churches,  and  so  in  some  nieasure 
eluded  the  spoiler,  gave  a  worthy  example  to  follow.  They  put 
some  of  their  property,  at  Jeast,  in  safe  keeping,  and  are  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

This  plan  of  spoliation  is  unwise,  as  well  as  cruel  and  unjust. 
Let  but  an  example  be  set,  of  providing  such  a  population  as 
that  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  adequately  with  ministers,  and  we 
might  look  to  see  such  a  mighty  spirit  of  emulation  stirred  in  our 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lambton,  iti  his  motion  in  behalf  of  the  See  of  Dorbain,  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Established  Church  Bill,  July  IS,  1836.— Mirr.  of  Pari,  f  349. 
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whole  land,  as  should  give  a  new  spring  and  life  to  our  whole 
Christian  existence ;  scatter  it»  and  >ou  will  sow  your  land  with 
salt,  dry  up  the  springs  of  Christian  charity,  or  give  them  a  bitter 
taste.  like  begets  like ;  let  the  diocese  of  Durham  be  furnished 
with  pastors  on  a  noble  scale,  and  others  will  "  see  the  good 
work  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;"  let  its  property 
be  parcelled  out  among  the  towns  of  England  whose  it  is  not, 
and  which  ought  to  be  supplied  by  other  means,  and  they  will  be 
apt  scholars  in  learning  the  trade  of  beggary ;  will  wait  for  their 
vineyard  to  be  tilled  by  the  labour  of  others,  until  it  bring  forth 
again  its  thorns  and  briers.  To  pull  down  an  ancient  consecrated 
building,  is  to  lay  but  an  ill  foundation  of  that  we  would  raise. 
Diruit,  asdificat,  was  a  very  proverb  for  instability.  "  Every  wise 
woman  buildeth  her  house,  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with 
her  hands."  We  cannot  conceive  a  plan  better  devised  to  stifle 
the  noble  spirit  which  is  now  beginning  to  rise  among  us,  tlian  to 
heap  upon  it  this  fuel,  which  is  not  its  own.  Rather  let  it  find 
vent  in  its  own  way,  and  it  will  burn  up  more  steadily  and  more 
brightly.  It  ought  to  be  a  first  principle  in  any  arrangement  that 
may  be  made,  that  the  foundations  of  every  place  should  provide 
for  its  own  wants,*  Durham  for  Durham;  London  for  London. 
If  we  guarantee  to  those  places,  which  have  foundations,  their 
property  uninjured,  others  will  spring  up ;  it  was  thus  that  these 
foondations  themselves  arose :  by  a  holy  emulation,  not  by  plun- 
dering one  another.  It  was  through  keeping  faithfully,  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  that  which  was  committed  to  them,  that  they  received 
more;  others  saw  the  institutions  flourish,  and  longed  to  be 
aathors  of  the  like;  and  so  they  increased  and  filled  the  land, 
and  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  highest  act  of  faith  were  the  ancient  way  of  giving  unto 
the  treasury  of  the  bishop  for  him  to  dispense  to  his  diocese; 
but  this  was  not  required ;  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  viewing 
and  doing  things;  one  would  found  schools,  another  colleges, 
another  hospitals,  a  fourth  a  monastery,  a  fifth  a  parochial 
church ;  one  would  leave  the  fellowship,  which  he  founded,  for 
the  whole  of  England,  another  wished  to  secure  a  benefit  for  his 
native  county  or  the  grammar-school  at  which  he  had  himself  been 
iostmcted :  and  thus,  while  each  followed  his  own  natural  bent, 
tome,  it  may  be,  with  more  expansive  views  than  others,  others 

*  **  It  is  811  imbecile  way  in  order  to  found  a  See  at  Manchester,  to  take  from  llic 
revfiiaef  of  bishoprics.  No;  let  men  go  an  J  preach  in  the  streets  of  Manchester: 
tkey  would  be  pelted.  Never  mind  ;  in  time,  persons  would  attend  to  them,  and  rich 
people  would  leave  their  money,  first  one,  and  then  another.  Every  place  should 
•apport  iu  own  church."— Frtfurfe'*  Bsma'uu,  v.  1 ,  p.  434.  As  it  is,  the  "  pelting,"  by 
aJl  locounts,  seems  likely  enough  to  happen ;  but  without  the  bosour  of  founding  a 
btsbopric. 
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again  with  a  more  aiFectionate  and  simple  gratitude  to  the  spot 
which  God  had  made  the  channel  of  His  goodness  to  them.  The 
wants  of  all  were  ministered  to  by  that  which  each  supplied;  some 
it  may  be  more  richly  than  others ;  but  the  richer  were  no  iojary 
to  the  poorer,  nor  did  the  poorer  envy  the  richer^  but  rather  '*  die 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plied, according  to  the  effectual  working  of  every  part,  made 
increase  of  the  body  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

This  it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  and  a  righteous 
act  on  her  part,  to  retain :  it  may  be  that  toe  might  think  some  of 
the  gifts  might  have  been  more  judiciously  disposed  ;  yet  she  felt 
a  noble  confidence  that  things  would  in  the  end  work  best,  if 
allowed  to  work  according  to  the  measure  of  insight  which  God 
had  given  to  those  whose  hearts  He  had  stirred :  and  obviously  the 
common  wants  would  thus  be  supplied  more  completely  than  if  one 
mind  were  set  up  as  the  measure  of  all.  The  contributions  for 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle*  furnish  a  striking  type  for  the 
variety  of  Christian  service ; — 

**  And  they  came,  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  np,  and  every 
one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they  brongbt  the  Lord's  offering 
to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his  se^ 
vice,  and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came,  both  men  and  womeo, 
as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and  eairings, 
and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold :  and  every  man  that  offeredj 
offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.  And  every  man,  with  whom 
was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats*  hair, 
and  red  skins  of  rams,  and  badgers*  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one 
that  did  offer  an  offering  of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's  offering: 
and  every  man,  with  whom  was  found  shittim  wood  for  any  work  of  the 
service,  brought  it.  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  bad  spun,  both  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all  the  women 
whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.  And  the  mien 
brought  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the 
breastplate ;  and  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for  the  anointiog  oil.. 
and  for  the  sweet  incense." 

Yet  all|  from  the  goats'  hair  which  the  women  spun  to  the  pre- 
cious stones  which  were  set  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest, 
had  their  place  and  were  accepted.  And  so  the  oflFerings  of  oar 
forefathers.  Their  offerings  were  more  valuable  the  one  than  the 
other;  but  he  who  brought  the  lesser,  brought  what  would  have 
still  been  missed,  and  which  by  others  might  have  been  over- 
looked, and  by  all  God  was  glorified,  and  all  are  entered  in  His 
book. 

*  Exodus,  XMV.  $1—^8. 
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We,  certainly^^-'to  judge  from  the  way  io  which  people  speak, 
or  in  which  we  act^ — should  not  have  endowed  Winwick  with  her 
large  lands,  which  their  piety  bestowed;  and  we  should  think  it 
an  extravagance  of  service  to  inclose  some  little  spot,  containing 
but  i  12  souls,  and  to  give  it  its  own  peculiar  pastor ;  but  they 
learnt  of  Him,  who  bestows  his  gifts  with  a  rich  (so  to  speak) 
prodigality  of  beneficence,  pouring  them  out  on  all  sides,  decking 
with  glorious  profusion  the  deep-hidden  valley,  or  mountain  re- 
cess, <*  where  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been,"  and  not 
regarding  though  they  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lost  or  excessive. 
And  such  as  they  gave  them,  it  were  our  faithfulness  and  wisdom 
to  retain  them;  so,  if  we  be  faithful  to  our  stewardship,  shall  we 
be  entrusted  with  that  which  is  now  lacking  to  us. 

The  Commissioners  say,* 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sacrifices  which  will  be  required  from  the 
cathedral  and  couegtate  cbarebes  of  the  coantry»  will  have  the  effect 
of  itimnlating  individual  benevolence  to  contribute  towards  the  accom** 
plisbmeot  of  these  most  important  ends." 

But  they  have  confounded  two  very  diflferent  things.  "  Sacri- 
fices made  by  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,"  such  as 
those  which  Durham  has  made  and  is  making,  will  and  have  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  individual  benevolence,  their  self-denying 
contributions  towards  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others,  will  excite 
others  to  '*  follow  their  good  example;"  sacrifice  of  self  will  teach 
others  sacrifice  of  self;  *'  but  sacrifices  made  o^the  cathedral  and 
colle|;iate  churches,"  sacrifices  made  by  those  to  whom  it  costs 
noduog,  are  neither  acceptable  to  God,  nor  will  they  teach  man 
any  thing,  but  to  do  the  like,  i.  e.  make  sacrifices,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others.  When  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  have 
thus  been  **  sacrificed,"  people  will  look  out  for  some  fresh  victim 
to  offer  upon  the  altar  of  their  own  indolence,  but  they  will  never 
learn  in  this  way,  to  make  unto  God  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  or  to.** offer  to  Him  of  His  own."  Already  they 
ha?e  beguu.  The  tallest  flowers  in  our  garden,  the  remnant  of 
dajs  in  which  it  was  more  duly  cultivated,  have  had  their  heads 
•truck  off';  the  next  have  been  marked  out  to  be  mown  down;  and 
•0  tbey  will  follow  on  still,  faithfully  executing  the  precept  of  the 
Roman  king,  ever  mowing  off  the  highest  which  remains,  until  all 
be  one  waste.  From  the  Archbishoprics  or  the  Bishoprics  of  Ely 
or  Durham,  they  were  led  on  to  the  cathedrals;  and  now  they  go 
on  where  those,  who  have  led  them  thus  far,  would  fain  have  stopped 
them,  aud  talk  of  the  '*  waste"  of  income  upou  Winwick,  or  Stan- 
hope, or  Doddington.f    And  if  their  incomes  were  dispersed^ 

•  lUpcrt  II,  p.  8. 

t  See  Speeches  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  quoted  abo?o. 

oo  8 
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hen  to  the  next  class  below  them;  and  so  oni  until  they  should 

^ring  down  all  the  niunilicence  of  our  ancestors  to  one  low  level, 
"or  leave  one  favoured  spot  amid  their  wilderness.  It  is  too  plain 
that,  besides  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  property  to  be  obtained 
from  the  cathedrals,  some  of  the  Commissioned  thought  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  freed  from  the  odium  of  their  wealth;  they  thought 
probably  that  they  should  obtain  readier  contributions,  if  this 
wealth  were  more  evenly  distributed,  that  if  this  store  were  dissi- 
pated, others  would  be  found  to  bring  fresh  supplies  more  libe- 
rally; they  thought  it  a  positive  good  to  be  rid  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  would  say,  ''now  there  is  not  this  disproportionate  wealth, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  now  come  and  help  us."  They 
wholly  miscalculated  human  nature,  and  have  admitted  a  mis- 
chievous principle  against  themselves;  they  have  not  effaced, 
they  have  scarcely  diminished*  the  inequality.  While  livings 
vary  from  below  10/.  to  7306/.  (Doddington),  or  while  people 
can  say  that  a  Dean  of  Durham  is  left  worth  ten  times  a  Dean 
of  Chester,*  or  can  refer  to  the  15,000/.  per  annum  ''assigned  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/'  nothing  is  done  towards  it;  the 
"  love  of  money"  is  to  be  cured  not  by  giving  "  money,"  but  bj 
correcting  the  "love;"  this  desire  of  obtaining  necessary  aid  bj 
means  which  shall  "  cost  them  nothing,"  not  by  sacrificing  the 
cathedrals,  but  by  bidding  them  to  go  and  do  likewise,  or  b; 
sacrificing  ourselves. 

Extreme  parties  often  render  good  service  by  exhibiting  the 
tendencies  of  things  which  in  the  less  consistent  remain  unde- 
veloped ;  they  are  consistent  even  if  it  be  in  evil,  and  so  track  out 
for  us  beforehand  whither  our  path  would  lead  us.  There  is  no 
difference  of  principle,  as  Mr.  Buxton  well  pointed  out,  between 
the  dismembring  the  cathedrals  and  reducing  the  wealthy  livings; 
make  up  but  the  patronage  to  the  individuals,  (as  was  proposed 
towards  the  crown  and  done  towards  the  bishops,)  and  the  thing 
is  settled  ;t  augment  six  or  twelve  ^'  poor  and  populous  parishes" 

*  "  The  askigniuent  of  these  unequal  incomes  (the  new  arrangement  of  tlie  ConQui* 
sion)  is  equivalent  to  sa^'ing  ihot  a  Dean  of  Durham  is  worth  ten  Deans  of  Cbesttf 
ond  a  Canon  of  Durham  is  worth  a  dozen  Canons  of  Chester  w  tA« 
rrforming  times,  aiid  all  for  no  other  reason,  which  I  can  devUe,  than  that  in  eaiiier 
times  a  Dean  of  Durham  was  worth  twenty  Deans  of  Cheater,  and  so  on  in  p^>po^ 
lion.*'— Jlfr.  F.  Buxtaii,  1836,  Mirror  of  Parliament,  ?«88.  Undoobledly  this  was  the 
reason,  and  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  that  the  founder  of  Durham  had  bestowed 
twenty  times  as  much  on  Durham  as  he  of  Chester  on  Chester;  hut  by  remodetGag 
the  incomes  at  all,  they  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  tlieir  feet. 

f  A  plan  of  this  kind  has  actually  been  devised  by  a  well-meaning  Clergyman  (^ha 
talks  very  quietly  of  "  the  Cathedral  Fond.")  "  A  few  Suggestions  for  incrcasiag  ibe 
Incomes  of  many  of  the  smaller  Livings,  for  the  almost  total  Abolition  of  Pluralittei, 
and  for  promoting  the  residence  of  Ministers  in  the  several  Parishes,  more  parttciilsHj 
odd  rested  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  He  felt  into  the  usual 
error  uf  regarding  patronage  as  the  only  point  to  be  considered^  instead  of  the  right  o^ 
the  several  places  to  the  incomes  accruing  from  them. 
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with  the  surplus  of  Doddington,  and  half  the  number  with  that 
of  Winwick,  and  give  the  "  patronage'^  to  their  patrons ;  and  on 
(his  scheme,  they  are  unreasonable  if  they  refuse  it,  and  should 
be  compelled;  on  the  profit  and  loss  scheme  the  livings  would 
even  be  more  marketable  commodities  than  before. 

The  question  then,  now  about  to  be  decided,  is  not  simply 
(momentous  as  that  is)  about  the  cathedral  churches ;  it  is  not  be-* 
tween  the  deans  and  chapters  and  the  Commission ;  we  may  hope 
that  the  miserable  necessity  of  remonstrance,  and  opposition  to  a 
body,  in  which  some  of  our  bishops  had  consented  to  take  a  part, 
is  at  an  end ;  their  schemes  have  passed  into  other  hands,  arid  are 
already  receiving  a  development,  which  they  did  not  contemplate. 
Both  the  Plurality  and  anti-Cathedral  bills  are  lay  bills.     The 
question  is  about  the  *' whole  tenure  and  distribution  of 
Church  Property  and  the  whole  legislative  for  the 
Church.     It  is  whether  the  Church  is  ever  hereafter  to  legislate 
for  herself,  either  in  synod  or  convocation,  or  to  have  her  services, 
her  ordinances,  and   her  creeds,*  at  the  disposal  of  the  state ; 
vrhether  she  is  to  retain  her  liberty  which  Christ  confided  to  her, 
or  to  be  "  in  bondage  with  her  children"  to  those  who  are  not  of 
her.     It  is,  again,  whether  we  are  to  be  allowed,  by  sacrificing  of 
our  own,  to  establish  a  memorial  for  ever  to  our  Maker's  praise, 
or  whether  whatever  has  been  dedicated  to  His  service,  becomes 
public  property,  the  property  of  man  and  of  the  state,  to  deal 
with  as  it  pleases ;  it  is  whether  the  earth  and  the  Church  are 
man's  or  God's.     It  is  assumed,  as  a  first  principle,  in  this  re-dis- 
tribution of  the  Church's  property  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  that 
property  is  a  creature  of  the  state,  that  it  so  belongs  to  the  state 
as  that  its  present  possessors  have  no  right  to  alienate  it  from  it, 
and  dedicate  it  to  God ;  that  the  state  not  only  protects  us  in  its 
possession,  but  that  we  hold  it  of  it,  and  not  of  God.     It  steps  in 
between  us  and  our  Maker,  and  says,  '^  You  shall  not  employ  it  to 
such  and  such  ends,  you  shall  put  nothing  out  of  my  control ;  I 
am  sovereign  dispenser,  and  who  is  Lord  over  me  ?"     Both  these 
things  are  involved  in  principle ;  if  the  state  may  scatter  the  pro- 
perty which  our  northern  ancestors,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
dedicated  to  God's  service  in  their  own  homes,  and  may  portion 
it  out  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire,  then  the  remainder  is  matter  of 
time  only;  it  is  the  first  letting  out  of  water,  and  it  will  continue 
lo  flow,  as  it  may  be,  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  all  have  passed 

*  "  If  j^oQ  mean  to  conciliate  that  portion  of  the  Dissenters,  who  have  always  shown 
Uieslocerest  atteniion  to  the  Church,  you  must  revise  yoar  Liturgy  and  your  Articles. 
Why  canyon  not  remove  from  it  those  things  which  are  so  much  objected  to,  for  in* 
stance,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Comrainatiou,  and  other  things."-— 3Iri  Poulttr  on 
2nd  RMdtiig  of  EitabUthed  Church  Bill,  1835.    Mirr.  of  pari,  2379. 
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out  of  our  possession,  into  the  new  receptacle  which  the  state  has 
made  for  it  There  will  be  no  further  question  of  priociple;  it 
will  be  matter  of  detail  only  and  of  expediency.  Either  all  is 
secured,  because  it  has  been  dedicated  for  ever  by  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  it  and  with  the  power  of  disposing  of  it,  or 
none ;  either  it  is  to  be  retained  for  the  uses  for  which  they  ga?e 
it,  or  if  the  state  may  alter  the  application  in  the  one  case,  it  may 
in  another.  It  may  just  as  well  appropriate  the  revenues  of 
Durham  for  some  scheme  of  national  education,  as  for  providiog 
or  eking  out  the  salaries  of  ministers  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire; 
and  in  time  it  will.  Again,  if  the  state  may  prescribe  to  us  wbt 
number  of  sermons  we  shall  preach  to  our  flocks^  and  set  a  iaj- 
commission  over  our  bishops,  it  may  prescribe  any  thing  else,— 
at  least  to  such  portion  of  the  Church  as  shall  retain  any  coiuiec- 
tion  with  it,  and  may  be  their  bishop. 

We  firmly  trust,  however,  that,  like  all  similar  attempts  of  late, 
this  too  will  rather  end  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Church,  in 
clearing  men's  views  as  to  her  nature  and  office,  and  the  means 
of  benefitting  her;  and  so  what  is  evil  in  these  bills  will  rather 
turn  to  her  good.  The  very  struggle  about  the  preservaUoa  of 
the  cathedrals  has  had  its  use ;  the  body  of  cathedral  clergy  have 
been  called  to  re-examine  the  nature  of  their  institutions,*  their 
duties,  and  responsibilities,  and  the  means  of  fulfilling  them* 
While  impressing  upon  others  the  importance  of  their  office  is 
the  Church,  they  have  probably  deepened  their  own  consciousness 
of  it ;  they  have  professed  themselves  ready  to  make  sacrifices, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  will  make  them. 

The  way  of  a  mixed  Commission  has  been  tried,  and  satisfied 
none.  Let  the  bishops  resume  their  consultations  as  a  body, 
either  privately  as  they  were  wont,  or  more  formally  in  synod,  and 
the  clergy  will  place  full  confidence  in  them.  The  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  has  failed,  and  well-nigfa 
shaken  the  security  of  all  the  property  of  the  Church ;  let  them 
try  what  the  mere  putting  in  force  existing  responsibilities  will  do. 
Let  our  bishops  resume  their  plan  of  giving  back  their  impropri- 
ations (we  say  not,  as  some  of  them  did,  '' in  whoW' but)  in 
such  part  as  is  needed,  to  the  poor  or  populous  parishes  which 
shall  need  them :  this  voluntary  bounty  of  theirs,  which  theykevt 
held  out  to  the  clergy^  will  be  received  with  affectionate  gratitude 
by  them,  and  bind  them  the  more  to  their  considerate  dioceMns. 
It  will  not  be  the  gift  only,  but  the  gift  as  coming  from  the  givefi 

*  We  are  glad  here  to  name  a  few  pages,  which  have  just  reached  os,  "  SanestJonS 
arisiiip  out  of  tlie  proposed  Alterations  in  the  Cathedral  Kstabllabments  o(  Eii^od 
and  Wales."    Bj  C.  A.  Moysey,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
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which  will  be  prized ;  and  it  will  augment  also  the  virtual  re- 
sources of  the  Church.  Tben^  when  they  have  digested  this  plan 
among  themselves,  let  them  consult,  in  mutual  confidence,  with 
the  several  chapters,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  individuals 
possessing  inapropriations,  and  examine  in  detail  what  and  how 
much  may  be  done  for  the  Church  generally,  through  the  places 
with  which  they  are  connected.  We  are  convinced,  upon  exami* 
nation,  that  far  more  may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  that  without 
injury  to  the  chapters,  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  For  we 
hold  the  responsibility  of  the  chapters  to  extend,  not  simply  to 
places  whereof  tliey  have  the  patronage,  but  to  all  of  which  they 
have  die  impropriations,  and  in  these,  not  merely  to  provide  one 
niinister  with  his  income  proportionate  to  his  labours  or  the  im- 
portance of  his  office,  but  with  such  number  of  ministers  as  may 
be  necessary. 

They  received  the  tithes  on  the  express  condition  of  providing 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  place,  and  if  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  amount  of  any  given 
portion  of  tithes,  they  must  (as  in  some  cases  has  been  done  by 
chapters)  be  sacrificed.   (We  put  this  as  an  extreme  case,  though 
by  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Archbishop's  Act ;  it  would  seldom 
prove  necessary).     Thus,  to  revert  again  to  the  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church  is  obviously  responsible  for 
the  whole  townships  of  Budworth,  15,955;  Runcorn,  10,326; 
Frodsham,  5547 ;  Kostherne,d7S0;  Knutsford,  3326 ;  Kirkhamp 
11,640;  as  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  Blackburn,  59*791;  and 
Rochdale,  34,277;    Trinity   College,   Cambridge,  for   Kendal, 
i  7,427;   King's  College  for  Prescot,  28,084;  for  Manchester^ 
270,961,  as  far  as  it  could  extend  its  Collegiate  Church.    If  this 
were  done,  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  immediate  places  would 
^  the  least  portion  of  the  good  resulting.     What  is  felt  to  be 
now  every  where  wanting,  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  great  exer- 
^od;  we  are  just  waking  (all  alike,  it  is  not  one  class  only)  from 
the  torpor  which  seemed  to  press  upon  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century;  ordinary  means  Mail  not  suffice;  our  exertions,  on  which 
We  congratulate  ourselves,  do  not  by  any  means  keep  pace  even 
With  the  increase  of  our  wants ;  we  are  losing  ground,  year  by 
year:  yet  there  is  an  awakening  desire  to  do  something  to  enlarge 
uie  efficiency  of  our  Church,  and  extend  her  fostering  care  to  all 
her  children.    What  we  want  then  is  something  to  direct  this, 
^nd  give  it  a  bolder  essay  and  a  loftier  impulse,  to  raise  the 
standards  by  which  people  ishould  measure  the  supply  of  spiritual 
^ts ;  to  furnish  them  a  pattern  which  to  copy.     It  is  admitted 
hythe  Commissioners  that  even  if  130,000/.  were  raised  from  the* 
confiscations,  it  would  fall  miserably  short  of  what  we  need;  it 
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would  raise  the  incomes,  for  instance,  of  half  the  parishes  in  Eng- 
land which  need  such  supply,  en  a  graduated  scale  of  150/., 
200/.,  300/.,  400/.,  and  leave  the  other  half  where  they  were,  and 
our  large  populations  totally  unsupplied,  and  ourselves  exhausted. 
The  funds  of  charity  are  inexhaustible. 

'•  Where,"  asks  Dr.  Spry,*  *'  is  the  policy  of  thus  deluding  the  friends 
of  the  Church  with  the  prospect  of  funds  which  are  partly  imaginary, 
and  will  be  wholly  inefficient,  and  thus  checking  the  munificent  spirit  of 
which  such  noble  Examples  are  daily  exhibited,  and  leaning  upon  expe- 
dients of  questionable  policy,  and  doubtful  equity,  when  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  the  nation,  appealed  to  properly  and  duly  encouraged,  offias 
immediate  and  inexhaustible  resources  ?  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
effect  of  such  an  appeal,  even  if  now  made,  and  accompanied  with  a  de- 
claration that  its  success  would  save  these  venerable  establishments  from 
ruin,  and  secure  an  object  which  their  ruin  could  not  effect.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  different  chapters  of  England  would  be  unwilling  to 
devote  a  liberal  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  increase  of  a  parochial 
ministry,  if  they  were  consulted  on  that  subject  by  their  diocesans,  and 
duly  excited  by  that  magnificent  liberality  which  the  prelates  of  England 
on  every  fit  occasion  are  so  ready  to  display.  Surely  it  would  be  well 
at  least  to  try  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal,  for  was  it  but  moderately 
successful,  a  sum  would  be  speedily  obtained  far  exceeding  any  thing 
which  the  spoliation  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  establishments  can  for 
many  years  supply,  and  the  Church  would  be  preserved  in  her  integrity." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  present  rising  feeling  should  be 
fanned  into  a  flame,  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  bishops  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  bodies,  and 
men  saw  what  could  be  done,  and  had  patterns  worthy  of  old 
times  set  before  them,  the  light  would  spread  from  city  to  city, 
until  the  blaze  encircled  our  whole  land,  and  penetrated  every 
corner  which  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  deeds  worthy  of 
the  old  days  of  the  Church  would  be  done,  and  the  riches  now 
locked  up  would  again  flow  freely  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  the  days  of  her  youth  might  return.  The  abundance  of 
charity  is  not  merely  inexhaustible ;  it  grows  by  being  drained : 
it  strengthens  by  exhausting  exertion.  The  inadequacy  of  our 
endeavours  dispirits  and  disheartens  us,  and  makes  us  incapable 
of  great  things.  We  move  stiffly  and  cramped  for  want  of  ade- 
quate exercise.  The  property  of  our  bishoprics  and  cathedrals 
is  spread  over  the  whole  of  England,  as  it  would  seem  for  the 
very  purpose  of  furnishing  so  many  centres  of  Christian  exertion, 
so  many  patterns  each  in  its  own  neighbourhood.  The  120  or 
130,000/.  would  be  long  ere  it  was  obtained,  and  when  obtained 
would  soon  disappear;  the  good  example  set  in  providing  South 

*  Obierrations,  p*  f  5,  t6t 
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Shields,  or  Newcastle,  or  Rochdale,  or  Blackburn,  with  pastors 
would  have  an  abundant  offspring  of  similar  deeds ;  it  would 
make  more  available  what  we  have,*  and  would  obtain  for  us 
fresh  supplies.f  We  doubt  not  that  very  many  among  the  richer 
impropriators  would  gladly  make  restitution,  and  for  the  poorer, 
\vho  came  lawfully  by  property,  which  to  the  state  is  unlawful, 
and  which  is  a  curse  upon  the  nation,  the  Church  might  come  to 
the  state,  not  as  suppliants,  but  claiming  justice  and  re-demand 
of  it  her  own ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  righteous  claim  would  in  time 
be  beard,  where  petitions  for  eleemosynary  assistance  would  be 
disregarded. 

The  maintenance,  then,  of  our  cathedrals^:  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  Church ;  their  proposed  reduction  is  the  first  step 
in  the  "reconstruction"  of  the  Church,  whereby  it  is  to  rest,  not 
''on  the  apostles  and  prophets,"  but  on  the  fiat  of  the  state. 
The  cathedrals  are  the  common  patrimony  of  all;  while  kept  en- 
tire, they  are  the  best  earnests,  that  the  liberality  which  founded 
them,  shall,  through  them,  again  revive ;  they  are  memorials  and 
fragments  of  a  better  part,  and  heralds  of  a  brighter  morrow ;  if 
destroyed,  or  mutilated,  in  that  proportion  will  the  standard  of 
future  munificence  be  lowered. 

We  have,  in  this  statement,  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the 
one  main  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  foundations ;  the  argu- 
ments, from  their  utility  or  necessity,  have  never  been  answered  ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  defend  them  on  these  grounds.  This 
would  be  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  man,  as  though,  if  he 

*  Tbe  motber  Chorch  of  our  great  towns  U  frequently  well  endowed ;  but  habit 
occaiions  men  to  go  on  with  tlieir  one  or  two  curates,  when  they  might  maiotain  ten  or 
i"clre,  and  yet  leave  themselves  a  competency  such  as  the  chief  minister  should  have. 
Tliis  would  be  broken  through,  if  a  better  system  were  somewhere  introduced,  as 
tbreugh  the  bishops  and  cathedrals  it  might 

t  The  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  would  facilitate  this.  Bishop  Kennett 
(Cases  of  Impropriations,  p.390f  sqq.)  shows  that  its  object  was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
ibe  crown,  which  now  no  longer  exist,  and  its  present  unreasonableness.  Its  very 
iKanbg  is  now  volgarly  misunderstood ;  it  was  to  prevent  property  passing  into  "  dead 
hsnds,"  t.  e«  such  as  did  not  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  state.  Impropriations 
"My  be  restored  at  present  to  the  places  whence  they  accrue,  notwithstanding  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain. 

Mt  is  with  much  satisfaction  thot  we  find  that  their  cause  is  to  be  pleaded  before 
dw  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judges  ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  parochial  clergy  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  stated,  as  it  was  in  the  alterations  of  the  bishoprics,  that  "  the  Church" 
^•s  favorable  to  the  plan.  Petitions,  impressing  a  few  strong  principles,  such  as  the 
inviolability  of  our  foundations ;  the  non-interference  of  Parliament,  (especially  as  at 
prescQt constituted,)  except  in  eonfirming  the  acts  of  the  Chorch;  the  reTocation  of 
the  Parfiamentary  Commission ;  and  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Established  Church 
Act  (6  fit  7  Will,  IV.  c.  77)  as  relates  to  the  forcible  remodelling  of  the  incomes  of 
our  bishops ;  the  restoration  of  the  Church  property  held  by  the  Crown ;  should  be 
sent  to  that  House  or  to  the  Crown  by  all  who  have  the  stability  of  our  Church  at 
licart.  One  against  tbe  Commission  is,  we  arc  glad  to  see,  put  forth  by  the  Bath 
Chuich  of  England  Lay  Association. 
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thought  them  useful^  they  were  to  be  retained^  if  he,  od  the  scaot 
measure  of  the  present  day,  thought  otherwise*  to  be  destroyed. 
We  do  not  take  men  as  the  arbiters ;  we  appeal  to  One  higher 
than  they.  The  question  of  utility  is  not  open ;  the  cathedrals 
were  useful  when  employed  aright;  they  may  have  been  useless 
or  injurious,  if  misemployed  by  their  patrons;  we  claim  them  to 
be  retained  and  filled  aright ;  we  do  not  wish  our  cathedrals  to 
be  left  on  grounds  of  utilitarianism ;  but  we  claim  them  on  grounds 
of  eternal  justice,  because  our  forefathers  founded  theui  Jforetxr 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God,  and  laid  an  adjuration  on  pos- 
terity to  retain  them  inviolate.  Such  adjuration  no  country  vio- 
lated, and  was  held  guiltless.  "Deus,"  says  the  sublime  simpli- 
city of  ancient  English  law, 

"  DfiUS  HARBDBM  FACIT,  KON  BOaCO/' 

Whoso  violates  the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  his  inheritance 
shall  be  violated.  Whatever  nation  shall  give  other  heirs  to  the 
institutions  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  shall  He,  in  the  ener- 
getic language  of  Israel,  **  give  heirs  to/'  t.  e.  ''  cast  them  out 
and  place  others  in  their  room." 


(    563    ) 
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"  The  Beatt  and  his  Image  ;**  or  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent  With 
the  Niiwher,  Name,  and  Mark  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Mark  of  his  Name  in 
Ee^ew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Being  a  Commentary  upon  Revelation  xiii. 
By  Frederic  Fysh,  M.  A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Seeley  and 
Bumside.    1837. 

^  It  is  not,"  the  preface  assures  us,  "  without  much  reluctance  and  many 
misgivings  that  the  author  of  tlie  following  Commentary  ventures  to  obtrude 
it  00  the  notice  of  the  Christian  public.  Deeply  sensible  of  his  own  incom- 
petency to  the  office  of  Commentator  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  has  at 
times  felt  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  task;  but  has  been  encouraged  to 
proceed,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is,  by  things 
vhich  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are." 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  If  Mr.  Fysh  speaks  the  truth  when  he  professes 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  incompetency  to  comment  on  the  Revelation, 
bow  comes  it  that  he  has  published  a  great  octavo  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pages,  **  being  a  Commentary"  on  that  part  of  the  Scripture  ?  He 
sometimes  felt  disposed  to  shrink  from  doing  it :  he  actually  does  it  with  "  much 
reluctance  and  maw^  misgivings ;"  but  somehow  or  other — by  some  persons 
or  some  means,  he  has  been  encouraged  to  proceed.  If  he  was  encouraged 
by  persons  calling  themselves  friends,  we  would  caution  him  against  listening 
to  those  who  must  be  either  very  incompetent  advisers  or  very  malicious 
hoaxers.  If  be  means  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  Scripture  to 
which  he  has  referred,  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  hink  If  he  supposes, 
that  because  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  make  use  of  things  that  are  foolish 
and  weak,  and  base  and  despised,  it  is  our  business  to  follow  after  those 
tbings,^that,  in  mere  dependence  on  the  over-ruling  power  of  Omnipotence, 
we  are,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  and  misgivings  of  conscience  and  common 
KQse,  to  set  about  that  to  which  we  really  think  ourselves  incompetent, — ^if  the 
author  means  any  thing  like  this,  it  may  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  far  he  is  qualified  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  at  all. 

But  this  is  most  abundantly  shown  by  the  book  itself,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  old  plan  of  interpretation  which  has  within  these  thirty  years 
been  hashed  up  from  Mede  and  Bishop  Newton,  with  every  variety  of  sauce 
and  flavour ;  the  artist  commonly  supposing  that  he  had  something  of  his  own 
to  offer,  in  the  way  of  alteration  or  addition,  which  would  make  it  worth 
while  to  reprint  all  the  rest.    But  let  us  take  one  or  two  specimens. 

"  The  sixth  vial  is  to  be  taken  both  symholically  and  literally.  The  Ma- 
bomiDedan  empire  is  the  symbolic  Euphrates,  as  the  Papal  empire,  or  the 
^P^9  >*>  symboUcally,  the  Beast,  and  Rome,  Babylon.  The  Ottoman  em* 
pile,  the  mystical  Euphrates,  u  now  drying  up,  and  therefore  the  doMructioti 
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.of  the  Papacy  draweth  nigh.  The  Pope  is  only  to  practise  '  five  months,*  or 
150  years  longer ;  and,  when  Halley*s  comet  shall  have  completed  two  more 
revolutions,  then  will  come  the  downfall  of  the  papacy." — p.  217. 

"  In  the  year  1987,  the  theme  of  so  many  prophecies,  the  Papacy  reonres 
its  death-blow.  Since  the  Pope  was  *  the  eighth'  head  of  Rome  in  the  year 
727,  the  1260  years  allotted  to  his  empire  mast  terminate  a.  n.  1987.  let 
Roman  Catholics  keep  in  mind  the  figures  1 — 9—8—7.  There  is  a  remark- 
able fatality  connected  with  these  figures.  Let  us  transpose  the  three  ^iires 
9—8 — 7,  placing  7  for  the  first  figure.  We  have  thus  two  permuUtions, 
7 — 8—9  and  7—9—8.  Have  Roman  Catholics  forgotten  the  years  1789  and 
1798?  Have  they  forgotten  the  vials  which  were  poured  out  in  those  years  ?" 
p.  208. 

"It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  whilst  Mr.  Faber  makes  the  year  18961 
fatal  year,  because  it  is  1290  years  from  the  year  606  [if  we  recollect  right, 
among  the  fluctuations  of  Mr.  Faber*s  system,  one  is,  that  he  has  abandoned 
this  year,  for  which  he  so  long  contended,  and  taken  604.  Mr.  Fysh  seems 
not  to  be  aware,  that  in  quoting  writers  of  this  class  it  is  absolutely  necessaij 
to  use  the  newest  edition],  we  have  put  down  the  following  year,  viz.  1897,  as 
a  fatal  year,  because  it  contains  the  fatal  figures  1 — 7 — 8 — 9." — p.  253. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Jl^DI"!  Rotniithf  which  is  the  Hebrew  for  RoflMS, 
contains  the  number  666 :  but  then  it  is  in  the  feminine  gender.  How  then 
can  it  be  the  name  of  a  man  f  Mr.  Faber  gives  the  point  up  in  despair.  He 
says,  '  it  most  certainly  is  noi  the  name  of  a  man.^  All  agree  that  RomiUk  is 
the  name  of  the  Beast,  considered  as  a  Beast  or  Kingdom,  which  in  Hebrew 
are  both  feminine.  If  then  it  is  the  name  of  the  Beast,  it  must  be  the  name 
of  a  Man,  However  difficult  and  inexplicable  this  appears,  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  most  express.  '  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  undentanfyg 
count  the  number  of  the  Beast;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  Man;  and  hi$  nmber 
is  six  hundred,  threescore  and  six,*  We  were  many  times  tempted  to  give  op 
the  solution  of  this  mystery  in  despair,  but  the  words  of  Scripture  still  pre- 
sented themselves,  <  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar*  We  were  also 
convinced,  that  in  the  solution  of  this  enigma  would  be  found  the  true  an- 
swer to  the  question,  What  is  the  mark  of  the  Name  of  the  Beast  f  At  length, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  truth  flashed  upon  our  mind,  and  we  ^w  that 
the  number  of  the  Beast,  or  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  Beast,  is  indeed 
the  number  of  a  Man,  or  the  number  of  the  name  of  a  Mak.  At  the  same 
time  we  found  out  the  mark  of  his  NAME."*-p.  515. 

Does  the  reader  want  more  ? 

**  The  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  name  of  the  Pope  and  of  every 
Latin  Bishop,  may  be  expressed  thus : 

**  Latin  us  R.  R. 
or  Latinvs  Recte  Reverendus. 

'^  Let  every  Romish  Bishop  attend  to  this  !  His  signature  is  '  A  Right  ^* 
verend  Latin'  [and  in  right  reverend  Latin  too],  and  this  contains  the  number 
666  !*'— p.  5«3, 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Nem  Tettament  Dialect.  By  Moses  Stuart^  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literatore  in  the  Theological  Semiuary,  Andorer,  U.  S.  London : 
Stewart.     1838.     ISmo.  pp.  238. 

We  regard  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  this  writer  as  no  matter  for  con« 
gratulation.  The  editor  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  refers  us  for  "  evidence 
of  the  author's  qualifications,*'  to  his  Commentaries  on  tlie  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Romans.  We  candidly  confess,  that  we  want  other  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  qualifications  for  the  business  of  sacred  criticism,  than  is  af- 
forded by  works  which  carefully  inculcate  the  Sabellian  and  Pelagian  heresies. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Stuart  evinces  a  considerable  ac« 
qoaintance  with  the  labours  of  the  recent  scholars  of  Germany.  But  he  should 
have  remembered,  that  the  merits  of  those  eminent  philologists  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully emulated  by  the  mere  afiectation  of  systematic  accuracy.  His  book 
is  too  elementary  to  be  acceptable  to  the  scholar,  while  it  is  too  minute  and 
technical  for  the  less  ambitious  students  whose  wishes  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  acquirement  of  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament. 

An  Univeraal  Hutory,  from  the  Creation  to  a.  d.  1828,  divided  into  Twenty* 
one  Periods,  at  the  most  remarkable  Epochs  of  the  World,  By  Edward 
Quin,  M.  A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  Barrister  at  Law,  of  the  Hon. 
Soc  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Seeley  and  Bumside.    1838.    12mo.  pp.  367. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  accompany  an  "  Historical  Atlas,'*  by  the  same 
author,  which  has  been  some  time  before  the  public.  We  know  not  with 
what  success  Mr.  Quin  has  executed  the  former  part  of  his  task,  but  wiili  the 
aid  of  the  valuable  labours  of  Kruse,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  an 
useful  work.  We  can  scarcely  award  to  his  present  attempt  any  high  degree 
of  commendation.  We  are  not  sb  unreasonable  as  to  expect  every  outline  of 
general  hbtory  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  Bossuet.  And  elegance  and  correct- 
ness of  style  are  matters  of  minor  importance  in  what  is  at  most  but  an  index. 
But  we  cannot  dispense  with  accuracy.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  Greek 
miglit  have  preserved  him  from  telling  his  readers  that  Constantine  V.  was 
^  sumamed  Copronymus,  from  his  suppression  of  cloisters." — p.  96.  And  it 
did  not  require  any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
empire,  to  know  that  Constantine  VI»,  who  was  born  before  his  father  became 
emperor,  could  not  be  "  surnamed  Porphyrogenitus." — p.  97. 

Antaer  to  Mr,  Robert  Haldane*s  Strictures  on  the  Translation  of  Dr.  Tholuck*t 
Expotition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  the 
Translator.  Edinbuigh :  Clark.  1838.  8vo.  pp.  60. 
Thooqb  we  regard  with  no  little  jealousy  the  attempts  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  introduce  among  us  the  principles  of  German  theology, 
in  the  present  instance  we  can  hardly  take  part  with  Mr.  Haldane.  He  was 
more  profitably  employed  in  denouncing  Mr.  Stuart,  who  is  corrupting  America^ 
than  in  casting  suspicion  upon  Dr.  Tholuck,  who  is  purifying  Germany. 
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The  Sytiem  €f  N&tumtd  Education  in  Ireland:  iit  Principles  and  Pradice, 
By  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  of  Killermont,  M.  P.  Cheltenbain :  Wigbt 
1838.    ISmo.  pp.  172. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  an  intelligent  member  of  the  l^slature  diligently 
applying  himself  to  the  collecting  of  eridence  on  a  subject  so  importtot  as 
national  education.  But  Mr.  Colquhoun  must  allow  us  to  express  our  regret 
that  the  force  of  his  argument  is  sometimes  diminished  by  over-statement  nod 
violence.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  dislike  to  the  errors  of  Romanism ;  but 
we  cannot  allow  that ''  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  like  that  of 
the  Pagan  or  the  Hindoo,  is  a  sheer  piece  of  priestcraft/'  or  that  **  the  Popish 
priests  occupy  the  position  which  the  Etrurian  priests  did  in  Ttaly  before  the 
Roman  republic,  which  their  augurs  continued  to  do  through  the  lustory  of 
Rome."— p.  70. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Somhip  of  our  Lord  Jena  Cknil, 
By  Richard Trefrry,jun.    London:  Mason;    1837.    19mo.  pp.  xDdi.508, 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  work  which  we  are  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  notice.  It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  aod 
it  ought  to  be  known  generally,  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  some  years 
ago  disturbed  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  certain  persons  of  great  name  in 
their  society,  especially  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  introduce  among  tbem 
dangerous  notions  respecting  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Saviour.  The  persons 
in  question,  restrained  by  no  feelings  of  veneration  for  Catholic  truth,  and 
determined  boldly  to  exercise  their  right  of  private  judgment  or  infallibility, 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Woid  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  perverse  activity  characteristic  of  heresy, 
zealously  laboured  to  propagate  their  error  among  those  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence. They  met  with  an  able  antagonist  in  the  late  Mr.  Watson,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Methodist  body.  But  the  controversy  appears  lately  to  have 
revived.  The  heretical  party,  encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  works  of 
Stuart,  the  semi-neological  Professor  at  Andover,  U.  S.,  have  again  iodostri- 
ously  exerted  themselves  to  diffuse  their  Sabellian  opinions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  been  but  too  successful.    Mr.  Treffry  informs  us,  that  '^ already 

it  is  triumphantly  announced [that]  the  mass  of  Christians  out  rftke 

Establishment  deny  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  GodT 
Although  we  sincerely  hope  with  Mr.  Treffry,  that  this  "  startling  representation 
is  grossly  exaggerated,"  such  language  would  scarcely  have  been  used  if  the  mis* 
chief  had  not  widely  extended.  This  new  instance  of  that  constant  tendauy 
to  heresy,  which  has  been  ever  remarkable  in  the  religious  comraunitiei  not 
connected  with  the  Church,  requires  no  comment. 

The  work  before  us,  which  is  written  by  a  Methodist  minister,  is  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  the  persons  who  hold  the  errors  in  question. 
It  is  a  very  creditable  performance.  Every  modern  work  on  such  a  subject,  of 
course  provokes  an  invidious  comparison  vrith  the  laboun  of  Peaisoo,  Bull, 
and  Waterland.    But  we  are  not  disposed  to  measure  Mr.  Treffry  by^ao  in- 
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equitable  itandard.  We  coald  have  wished  that  he  had  written  on  what  we 
deem  safer  principles ;  but  he  has  read  to  advantage,  and  has  produced  an 
uieful  work.    We  trust  it  may,  in  every  sense,  be  successful. 

Village  Ltctura  on  the  Uianyj  preached  in  the  Pariih  Church  ofStifford,  Et$ej» 
By  the  Reverend  William  Palin,  B.  A.^  Rector.  London :  Parker.  1837. 
12010.  pp.  156. 

This  little  work  is  a  pleasing  attempt  to  explain  the  Litany  to  a  country  con* 
gregation.  We  could  wish  that  the  amiable  author  entertained  more  worthy 
notions  of  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church;"  but  his  "  Lectures"  are  vnritten  in  a 
gentle  and  unpretending  manner,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  afford  assist- 
acce  in  the  important  duty  of  domestic  instruction. 

Connected  Eu4^  amd  TracU^  heing  a  Seriet  of  Inference^  deduced  chiefly  from 
the  Prmcipiet  of  the  moU  celebrated  Seeptkt;  containing^  I.  Obicrvationt  on 
the  Fomndaiiou  of  MoruU  in  Human  Aaturt ;  I/.  A  digreuive  Eatn/  upon 
tome  Metopfyiieal  Paradoje$ ;  IIL  A  Trcatiae  on  the  Evidences  qf  Re- 
vtUuion  in  the  Scheme  of  Nature.  And  an  Appendix  cftwo  Ditsertationt, 
containing  tome  Remarks  on  the  Queition  of  Materialism^  and  the  present 
e^td  ef  that  ConirofOernf ;  and  a  brief  Review  ofHum^s  Natural  History 
(f  Religion;  with  Notes  upon  various  incidental  Subjects,  By  Henry 
O'Connor,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith;  Wbittaker, 
London.    1837.    8to.  pp.  344. 

The  trenchant  manner  in  which  Mr.  O'Connor  handles  some  great  names  in 
theological  literature,  is  a  bad  example  to  critics.  But  we  are  always  so  glad 
to  find  lay  Christians  exerting  themselves  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  that 
we  shall  not  be  provoked  to  severity,  though  we  freely  confess  we  cannot  ap^ 
prove  of  some  of  the  tenets  advanced  in  his  work.  As  the  third  Essay,  he 
tells  as,  b  the  one  ''  to  which  all  the  other  speculations  of  this  volume  are 
intended  to  be  ancillary,**  we  vrill  extract  the  words  in  which  he  **  declares  its 
design."  <«As  it  must  be' admitted  that  the  human  species  is  possessed  of 
P^coliar  characteristics,  which  constitute  a  natural  difference  between  ours  and 
^very  other  species,  so  it  is  a  proposition  equally  axiomatical,  although  less 
frequently  regarded,  that  these  characteristic  principles  of  our  species  have  the 
nature  and  force  of  divine  laws,  directing  the  creature  to  that  peculiar  mode 
^  life,  which  the  Creator  designed  it  to  pursue.  Such  rules  of  action  we 
cannot  suppose  to  be  so  repugnant  and  incongruous  in  themselves,  that  the 
slightest  accordance  vrith  one  of  them  must  infer  the  total  violation  of  an- 
other. This  sort  of  confusion,  which  indeed  never  disgraced  a  code  of  human 
jurisprudence,  does  not  exist  through  all  the  diversified  grades  of  animal  life, 
nor  can  a  similar  inconsistency  be  detected  in  the  conformation  of  any  natural 
production,  vegetable  or  inert.  In  the  fabric  of  the  world,  there  is  no  such 
clashing  of  incompatible  principles,  nor  jarring  of  contradictory  intentions. 
The  medianism  of  matter,  and  of  mental  being,  is  consistent  and  harmonious* 
The  chorus  of  nature  joins  in  perfect  concord ;  and  that  the  existence  of  re- 
ligious feelings  in  the  human  mind,  forms  no  exception  to  the  universal  bar- 
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many,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  Essay  to  illustrate  and  mointaiQ.**— 
pp.  106,  107. 

SernumSf  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  :  Curate  of  Harrow.  London.  Hatchards.  1838. 
Bvo.     pp.  343. 

These  arc  earnest  and  impressive  Sermons.  Mr.  Riddle's  good  taste  has  pre- 
served him  from  the  inflation  and  extravagance  which  have  of  late  been  too 
frequent  in  volumes  of  a  similar  nature. 

Colloguiet :  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Fhrenclogiit  and  the  shade  of 
Dugcld  Stemrd,  By  J.  Slade,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.P.S.L.  London.  Par- 
bury.     1838.    12mo.    pp.  336. 

We  have  never  seen  the  notions  of  the  Phrenologists  explained  more  unobjec- 
tionably  than  they  are  in  this  little  work.  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the  amiable 
author  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  managed  the  imaginative  part  of  his 
subject.  The  fiction  is  insipid,  and  the  dialogue  wants  the  qualities  most  indis- 
pensable in  that  difficult  species  of  composition. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ifcifc; 
jsith  the  Self' Interpreting  and  Explanatory  NoteSf  and  Marginal  Referenea 
of  the  late  Rev,  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  HaddingtoH;  to 
which  is  appended  a  complete  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1838. 

Tnis  is  a  very  splendid  reprint  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  loag 
been  in  some  degree  of  repute  among  the  Dissenters.  Though,  if  we  remember 
right,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  edition  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Raffles.  Perhaps  the  typographical  beauty  of  this  edition 
(for  it  is  singularly  beautiful  as  to  printing,  though  we  cannot  admire  the  taste  of 
the  decorations,  and  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  the  vermiUion,  to  the 
carmine  tint,  for  the  rubric,  if  our  dissenting  friends  will  allow  us  so  to  call  it) 
may  render  it  more  successful.  The  cover  informs  us,  that  it  is  ''  dedicated  to 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  and  it  contains  what  is,  we  pre- 
sume, a  portrait  of  her  Majesty  in  a  small  medallion.  To  us,  who  consider 
this  as  the  oddest  and  most  observable  thing  about  the  work,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  said  whether  it  was  dedicated  with  or 
without  permission ;  and,  if  the  former,  with  what  degree  of  explanation  that 

permission  was  sought. 

* 

The  Lives  of  Dr,  John  Donne,  Sir  Henfy  Wotton,  Mr,  Richard  Hooker,  Mr.^ 
George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,    By  Izaak  Walton.    A  new  ^ 
Edition,  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  Plates.    Washbourne.     1838.   Bro. 
pp.  424. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  any  remark  would  be  superfluous ;  as  to  this  editioo,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  singularly  beautiful,  and  to  do  great  credit  to  the  publisher. 
The  embellishments  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
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A  Btirf  Hkimy  of  Church  Raies,  proving  the  liability  of  a  Parith  to  them  to 
he  a  Common  Law  liability;  including  a  Reply  to  the  Statementi  on  that 
Sid^  in  Sir  John  CampbeWt  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  StanUyf  on  the 
Lam  rf  Church  Rates.    By  the  ReT.  William  Goode,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  St.  Antholin,  London.    Hatcbard.    1838. 
8fo.    pp.  76. 
Wb  are  not  quite  sure  whether  law,  or  common  sense,  or  argument,  go  for  any- 
thing on  this  subject    If  they  should  ever  have  their  turn  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  Mr.  Goode's  little  work  will  be  found  very  valuable.    As  it  is, 
bowever,  without  any  very  sanguine  expectation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
also  without  professing  to  be  lawyers  enough  to  vouch  for  minutiae  in  such 
mtte»  (though  we  know  of  no  reason  for  the  least  doubt  of  accuracy),  we 
itnmgly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. 

Chrch  Commiuion,     Memorials  and  Communications  from  the  Cathedral  and 

Collegiate  Churches  in  England  and  Wales :  with  an  Appendix^  relative  to 

ike  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man.    Reprinted  from  Returns  made  to  the 

Hod.  the  House  of  Commons,  March  16,  1837,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

April  14,  and  May  22.    Riviogtons.     1838.    8vo.    pp.  176. 

Wi  mention  this  work  merely  that  our  readers  may  know  where  to  find  these 

valoable  and  important  documents,  collected  and  arranged  in  a  convenient 

fcnn,  and  rendered  still  more  convenient  by  an  Index.    They  are  not  only 

in  themselves  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  Church  History  of  England,  but 

they  contain  a  vast  deal  of  very  curious  information,  which  will  be  gratifying 

10  students  of  that  history,  independent  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 

bare  been  elicited. 

i^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Prospects  rf  the  Adamite  Race^  as  viewed  in 

onaiection  with  the  Scheme  of  Christianity .    Whittaker.    1838. 

^c  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  this  book  should  have  been  sent  to  us.    We 

oust  have  written  a  great  deal  in  vain,  if  we  are  supposed  to  believe,  vrith  the 

aothor, "  that  the  benevolent  Creator  views  the  variety  of  creeds  which  are 

^blished  among  his  creatures  with  complacency  and  tenderness." — p.  182. 

^Ve  notice  it,  however,  because  it  is  always  worth  while  to  observe  that  those 

^  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrines,  are  generally  obliged  to  begin  by  getting 

^  of  the  &cts,  and  the  letter,  of  Scripture.    Of  course,  all  that  we  read  about 

th«  temptation  and  fall  of  man  is  merely  figurative.    Everything  in  the  Garden 

of  Eden,  (except  tlie  literal  man— in  defiance  of  Bishop  Horsley,)  and  even  the 

Garden  of  Eden  itself,  is  mere  figure.    "  But,  if  we  regard  the  words  « tree  of 

'  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  used  to  denote  Christ's  covenant  of  salva- 

Q|  or  some  visible  symbol  by  which  that  covenant  was  represented ;  and,  if 

^  regard  the  word  eat,  as  applied  to  that '  tree,'  merely  as  a  figurative  expres- 

noD  also,  implying  the  partaking  of  or  acquiring,  or  attaining  to,  that  eternal 

^^e  which  is  imparted  through  Christ,  (which  is  the  sense  in  which  St  John 

employs  the  word  eat  as  applied  to  *  the  tree  of  life,'  of  which  he  speaks,  and 

^Hich  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  under- 
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stood  as  so  applied  in  Genesis  also):  then,  must  we  infer,  that  the  wonfa 
'  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  are  used  figuratively  also,  to  exptw 
some  representation  of  that '  knowledge,'  which  waa  fatal  to  the  altainmeDt  oj 
eternal  life,  of  that '  knowledge,'  the  possession  of  which  involved  the  loss,  or 
the  non-attainment,  of  that  eternal  life  which  was  purchased  hy  the  sacrifice  o( 
Christ;  and,  that  the  word 'eat,' as  applied  to  that  'tree  of  knowledge/ is 
also  figuratively  used,  to  express  the  acquisition,  or  reception,  of  that  'koov- 
ledge.' " — p.  63.  A  very  rational  way  of  interpreting  Scripture  ceitainiy- 
and  for  every  species  of  fanaticism  or  heresy,  very  convenient. 

Isle  of  Man  and  Diocese  qfSodor  and  Man.  Ancient  and  authentic  Records  ni^ 
Documents  relntitig  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  hlui 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  William  Percival  Ward,  M.A.jDomef- 
tic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Rivingtons.  1837.  8ro. 
pp.  186; 

This  little  work  does  not  require  our  recommendation,  for,  under  present  ci> 
cumstances,  the  subject  is  enough  to  secure  attention  to  every  puUicatioa 
which  relates  to  it.  We  must,  however,  thank  Mr. Ward,  not  only  for  haTiog 
collected  so  many  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  and  so  much  histo- 
rical information,  but  for  having  given  them  to  us  in  so  pleasing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  cheap  a  form. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bipon^s  Cobwebs  to  catch  Ctdvinists;  being  a  fern  Rtatrb 
on  his  Lordship's  Questions  to  Candidates,  at  his  late  Ordination  at  Rif» 
By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    1838.  Sro*  PP* 
23. 
We  have  told  our  readers  all  that  we  know  of  this  pamphlet  by  the  mere  act  of 
giving  them  the  title-page,  which  appeared  to  us  so  disgusting,  that  we  did  Dot 
look  further  into  it    We  presume,  that  the  writer  is  some  aggrieved  Cahmist, 
who  has  been  caught;  but  whether  this  is  the  case— or  whether  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous effusion  of  party — the  writer  ought  to  know,  that  the  mere  office  of  ^ 
bishop  entitles  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  even  by  those  who  are  oot 
gentlemen  themselves.    We  say  nothing,  for  we  really  know  nothing,  about  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  pamphlet,  and  we  are  in  no  woe 
engaged  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  or  any  other  bishop,  m 
this,  or  in  any  other  matter;  but,  be  the  bishop's  conduct  what  it  may,  itcao* 
not  authorize  any  of  his  inferior  clergy  to  show  him  up  to  the  public,  under  the 
figure  of  a  loathsome  and  despicable  creeping  thing,  employed  in  spreading 
snares  for  the  destruction  of  his  brethren.    Such  humour  should  be  confined 
to  Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  other  popular  organs  of  a  Mar-prelate  age; 
and  if  ever  it  is  taken  up  by  the  clergy,  it  ought  to  be  met  with  unqaalioed 
disgust,  and  received  as  an  avowal,  that  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed  is 
identified  with  the  lowest  radicalism.     VVe  do  not  know  whether  the  title-page 
(for  we  are  speaking  of  that  only)  is  more  or  less  discreditable  for  being  ano- 
nymous. 

Prinlrd  by  C.  Rowortb  &  Sons,  BcU  Yard,  Temple  Bir. 
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A. 


iet  of  Um^ormity,  obsenratbns  on  it,  76, 
77. 

Additkmal  Curate^  Fund,  remarks  upon 
its  ma^tade,  and  upon  the  spirit  bj 
which  It  has  been  raised,  184— nature 
of  the  pnrpoae  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, 194. 

A»denon  (Rer.  J.  S.),  sermons— their 
cioelleoee,  lOS—exiracts,  11 0-1  It. 

AnmutU,  on  the  building  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  401. 

Jtnti^Uy,  deference  due  to  it,  26-29. 

Aniia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  probabilitj  of 
their  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  note. 

ArittetU,  admirable  observation  of  his,  S86 
^his  moral  philosophy  contrasted  with 
that  of  Plato,  392~element  on  which 
it  was  founded,  S9S,  4«8,  429. 

^mtittofiim,  derives  no  countenance  from 
Scripture,  311. 

Ariiekt  tf  ths  Chur^  of  England,  their 
design  misrepresented  by  Paley,  54 — 
date  of  their  first  publication,  312-^ 
view  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  313- 
315, 317. 

Athuaaan  Creed,  observations  on  its 
ongin,  33,  vmte. 

ilttjtia(St),  remarks  of,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  different  customs  in  different 
Chorches,  234, 235 — charged  with  in- 
novation by  his  contemporaries,  with 
refrrence  to  his  views  of  Election  and 
Predestination,  302  —  examination  of 
bis  claim  to  the  sufTrages  of  Cyprian, 
Gregory  Nazianxen,  and  Ambrose,  304 

^OL.  XXIII. 


— point  of  difference  between  him  and 
Calvin,  309. 

B. 

Baptitm,  Alexander  Knox's  views  respect- 
ing sin  after  Baptism,  l9. 

BarbiBtriant,  incursion  of,  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  it,  431,  434. 

Barbeyrac,  commends  Whitby's  work  on 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  39— cha- 
racter of  his  work  "  De  la  Morale  des 
P^res,"  39,  40 — his  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  a  sentence  of  Lactantius, 
41. 

Btfrr0i0(Dr.  Isaac),  observations  of,  on 
"  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  134. 

Benion  (Rev.  C.),  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
511-513. 

BibU,  importance  of  the  study  of,  399. 

Bishapi,  necessity  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, 464-467. 

Blunt  (Rev.  J.  J.),  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education,  369, 
370. 

Broug^m  (Lord),  his  plan  of  National 
Education,  366. 

Buddhitm,  its  pure  and  lofty  morality, 
437,438. 

Bull  (Bishop),  defended  by  Nelson  from 
the  charge  of  countenancing  Romish 
doctrines,  139. 

Butler  (Bishop),  his  "  Analogy"  and 
Sermons,  objects  pursued  by  liiro  in 
them,  377,  378 — his  admirable  sermon 
"  on  the  Love  of  God,"  395. 
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Buxtarff,  observaUons  on  the  building  of 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  401. 


C. 


Calvin,  hit  ditinfseoaous  proceedings  with 
reference  to  his  atacement  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Fathers  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  306,  307 — point  of 
difference  between  him  and  Aastin,3()9. 

CtUvinittic  notion  of  election,  refutation 
of,  300. 

Canterfrurjf  (Archbishop  of),  extract  from 
his  primary  charge,  195, 196. 

Chapter  tf,  memorial  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  EcdesUstical  Commis- 
sioners, 477—481. 

CathedraU,  threatened  destruction  of,  its 
effect,  183,  184 — doty  of  preserving 
them,  195-197, 56l--goiit  of  subverting 
them,  198, 199. 

Catholie  Ckurdu  Scriptural  character  of 
it,  967. 

Cause,  the  notion  of,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, 388. 

Central  Edueation  SodetVf  its  proceed- 
ings, 353-357 --prejumce  against  the 
Church,  361. 

CkaUnert  (Dr.),  animadversions  on  his 
style,  105. 

Charget  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Win- 
chester, and  Lincoln,  1837,  remarks  on, 
174. 

CAority  inconsistent  with  religious  indif- 
ference, f  9-H:haFacter  of  modern  cha- 
rity, 186,  187— the  nature  of  Christian 
charity,  200,  fOl. 

CharUi  the  Martyr,  continuation  of  the 
service  for,  543,  note. 

Children,  number  of,  now  receiving  in- 
struction in  England  and  Wales,  344- 
347. 

Church  ef  England,  advocates  and  acts 
on  principles  of  toleration,  75— the 
most  tolerant  Church  in  the  world,  76 
— effects  of  the  recent  combinations 
against  it,  178-183. 

Christiaa  minittry,  popular  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  functions, 
108,  109. 

Christianity,  its  beneficent  inftuence,  431- 
434— its  effects  upon  the  fioe  arts,  43S 
—contrasted  with  Judaism,  433,  434. 

ChurehM,6uty  of  erecting  additional  ones, 
195. 

Church-ratn,  groundless  objections  to 
them,  60 — petitions  against  them  signed 
by  many  who  were  not  dissenters,  ib, 
-—effects  of    the  combination  against 


them,  183 — proceed tngt  of  minislen  of 
the  crown  with  reference  to  them,  5t6. 

Chureh'fnnciple,  its  chief  features,  394. 

Chureh-awommodatum,  deplorable  wut 
of  it  in  the  metropoHs,  188. 

Chureh'ditcipline,  observations  on,  214, 
S15. 

Clergy,  their  obligationa  to  stir  up  their 
hearers  lo  deeds  of  charity,  192, 193. 

Commendamt,  proceedings  of  the  Ecdesi* 
astical  Commissionera  with  refercnoe 
to,  494,  495. 

*'  Communion  of  Saints,'*  observatioas  oo, 
by  Barrow  and  Pearson,  134 — errors 
of  the  Romanists  respecting  the  doc- 
trine, 134, 135. 

Congregational  system,  its  novelty,  49. 

CoMSci«iiee,  its  nature  and  oiBoe,  106. 

Conservatism,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  religious  activity  of  the  day,  189. 

Controversy,  relisious,  its  evil  tendeaej, 
SI — mode  of  (Mciding  controversy,  t6. 

Corporottim  and  Test  Acts,  repeal  of,  effect 
of  it,  183. 

Cnmmer,  prepares  the  Articles,  312— sd- 
vised  by  Melanctbon,  314. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  bis  policy  with  icr 
ference  to  the  Preaby  terians,  72, 73— 
his  appmntment  of  the  "  Triers,"  75- 
numerous  eects  during  the  proteclo^ 
ship,  ib, — ^liis  character,  74^ 

Cross  of  Christ,  doctrine  of,  its  important 
place  in  tl^e  Proteatant  system  « theo- 
logy, «. 

Cttldees,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  tern, 
151 — the  Culdeea  of  lona,  ib. 


D. 


DaiUSt  object  of  his  work  on  the  antlio* 
rity  of  the  Fathers^  51-33— his  opinioD 
respecting  the  use  made  by  the  EQg> 
lish  reformers  of  the  writings  of  tfae 
Fathers,  32 — his  unfounded  cbsxg? 
against  Clement,  37 — his  remsrb  <» 
Ignatius  severely  animadverted  opoo 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  38,  note, 

Daniel,  book  of,  importance  of  the  hii^ 
rical  information  contained  in  it,  400. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  observatioooD 
sincerity  in  religion,  99. 

Dissenters,  their  too  readj^  ciedeDce  of 
confident  assertion,  50 — their  rroeot 
hostility  to  the  Established  Chord), 
59 — nngin  and  tendency  of  it,  fiO— 
their  groundless  objections  tochurcb- 
rates,  ib, — and  to  the  general  character 
of  the  clergy,  61— secular  views  of 
many  dissenting  ministers,  ib. — incon- 
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sisteacj  of  their  nolioot  and  practical 
conocroing  •abscripUoos  to  articles  of 
fiuih,6S — and  cunceming  the  discipline 
of  the  Chuicb,  63 — their  priodples 
diflirrent  from  those  of  the  non-coD- 
formists,  79,  80. 

Dod«4ll  (H.)»  his  canon  of  interpretation 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  300. 

Durham  (Bishop  of),  charge  in  1857,  ob- 
lerrations  on,  174. 

,  diocese  of,  recommendations 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
with  reference  to,  55t>  533. 


£atf,  thejta  character  distingoisbed  from 
that  of  the  Weti,  438. 

£cc20iffj|Mal  Coaumunont  the  First,  remark 
on  iu  proceedings.  174, 176, 456— the 
Second,  457— First  Report,  460-468— 
mistakes  made  by  the  commission,  466 
—the  New  Commission,  470— Third 
Report,  497— Fourth  Report,  504— 
comtitotion  given  to  the  commission, 
519. 

Idnrdt  (Jonathan),  examination  of  his 
tbeorj  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  325. 

l^ypti  Syria,  and  AraJUa,  probabilitjr  of 
their  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  note* 

iJn'P^iaii  antiquities,  light  thrown  on  them 
by  the  researches  and  observations  of 
modem  travellers,  397. 

Bectien,  the  primitive  doctrine  of,  t99* 
oil — theory  of  Locke,  Whitbjr,  and 
Taylor,  301 — the  moving  caose  in  the 
Dif  ine  mind,  SIS — view  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Article,  313— opinion  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  318 — objection  to 
tlie  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  3X5-3?8. 

^cation  (naiiooal),  observations  on  the 
iDodem  icliemes  for  effecting  it,  329- 
365 — opinions  of  Lord  Brougham,  330 
^Js  bill,  332 — futility  of  a  compulsory 
•yitem,  333-335— expense  of  it,  333, 
^^34— conduct  of  the  government,  335 
—progress  of  education  in  England  from 
the  earliest  times,  338 — moral  effect 
prodnoed,  34a-350'-neoes8ity  of  reli- 
gkms  knowledge,  368,  369— methods 
of  improving  education,  371-375. 

^gland,  an  impartial  history  of  ecclesi« 
*siical  affairs  in,  from  tlie  reformation, 
«  drtideratum,  48. 

^^atimfor  the  middltrankt,  importance 
of  iMkiiig  provision  for  it,  439-454. 

£pfc«taa  Dimna,  Mgoi6cation  of  the  crab 
upon  the  breast  of,  428|  note. 


Epiteopal  Bench,  present  want  of  unity  in, 
174. 

EraUian  theory,  not  countenanced  by  the 
articles  or  formularies  of  our  Church, 
55. 

Enkine  (Thomas),  Esq.  treatise  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  299-320 — admis- 
sion of  a  change  of  opinion,  321— cha- 
racter of  his  publication,  323 — his  just 
observations  on  Edward's  theory  of 
free-will,  325-327. 

Eitabliihgd  Church,  the  necessity  of,  in- 
sisted on  by  the  non-conformists  in 
1662,61. 

Ethical  fiction,  utility  of  it,  88 — ^mles  for 
it,  89-103. 

Efruscan  tambt  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
398. 

EvangeHeaU,  so  called,  their  tenets  con- 
trasted with  tliose  of  Alexander  Knox, 
12-16 — ^his  opinion  respecting  them, 
16 — misconceptions  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  term,  17 — sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  Knox,  ib. — his 
notion  of  Evangelical  preaching,  t6. — 
general  remarks  on  their  tenets  and 
conduct,  85,  86. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of),  his  objection  to  the 
composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 521 — and  to  their  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  Episcopal  office, 
525. 

Extempore  preachir^,  emoined  by  autho- 
rity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  96. 


F. 


Faber  (Rev.  G.  S.),  his  inquiry  into  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Church  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  election,  299 
— his  examinations  of  the  notions  and 
arguments  of  Aueustine,  305  — the 
phrase  "  ecclesiastical  individualism." 
311 — points  established  b^him  in  this 
UeatUe,  318-320. 

Fathert,  use  of  their  writings,  24 — study 
of  them  important  iu  the  present  day, 
25-47 — unjustly  depreciated,  ib. — ob- 
ject of  DaiII6's  work  respecting  their 
writings,  31-35— neglected  by  the  con- 
tinental refunners,  38 — studied  by 
Hammond,  Pearson,  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  39 — their  authority  questioned 
by  Whitby,  ib, — and  by  Barbeyrac,  ib. 
— their  condemnation  of  usurious  prac- 
tices accounted  for,  42— >a  revival  of  a 
reverence  for  their  writings  in  the  pre- 
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sent  day«  43 — oar  obligations  to  them, 
47. 

Founders  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
their  dengiis  with  reference  to  them, 
480. 

French  vorki  of  imaghuUiant  modem, 
censured,  101. 

Froude  (Rev.  R.  H.),  remains,  SOO— 
contents  of  the  volume,  i6. — its  cha- 
racter, S04— character  of  the  subject 
of  it,  205-S13 — extracts  from  his  letters, 
t06 — and  from  his  journal,  208-fll — 
poetry,  21^— wants  in  the  English 
Church,  felt  by  him,  221. 


G. 


Genedt,  the  account  of  the  creation  there 
given,  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
science,  399. 

Cibton  (Dr.),  remarks  on  spiritual  impro- 
priators, 534. 

Glasgow  Model  School,  excellent  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  third  report  of,  ^3- 
375. 

Gospel,  its  design,  17. 

Gospel  covenant,  its  nature,  31 3. 

Greek  Church,  opinion  of,  respecting 
Transubstantiation,  230,  231. 


H. 


Hallam  (Mr.),  his  just  censure  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  64. 

Hearing  Age,  the,  contrasted  with  tlie 
Reading  Age,  283. 

Hebrews,  their  commerce,  400 — bread  not 
publicly  sold  by  them,  415. 

Henry  VIIL,  his  alleged  scruples,  and 
divorce  considered,  52. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  Pyramids, 
401. 

"  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  So- 
ciety,**  character  of  its  proceedings,  341. 

Hooker  (Richard),  dying  words  of,  20. 

Hooper  (Bishop  of  Gloucester),  his  scru- 
ples, 53, 54. 

Hume  (David),  his  notions  of  the  effects 
of  education,  356. 


T. 


Idea,  definition  of  the  term,  379. 

Impropriations,  proceedings  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  with  respect  to 
them,  463~'three  classes  of,  after  the 
reformation,  533. 


Independents,  their  conduct  before  and 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Charlei  I. 
72 — their  conduct  with  reference  lo 
that  event,  ifr.-*-their  intolerant  pro- 
ceedings, 75. 

Indifference,  religious,  inconsstent  with 
charity,  29. 

Indifferent  actiont,  few  such,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Church,  389. 

Jntereourss  with  the  invitibU  werli,  it- 
flections  respecting  it,  216-220. 

Intermediate  sehoiUs,  importance  of  esta- 
blishing them,  439-454. 

IntemtedMKte  state  ef  the  soul,  opimoasK- 
specting,  37. 

lona,  the  Abbot  and  Cnldees  of,  tbeir 
tenets  respecting  ecclesiastical  gOTen- 
roent,  151 ,  152 — their  prooeediugs  with 
regard  to  Oswald,  King  of  Nortbuobrr- 
land,  152, 153. 

Ireland,  English  and  Scotch  settlen  tbot 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  165, 166. 

Iriih,  the  ancient,  conjectores  icspert'ffig 
the  religion  profeasied  by,  149— beid 
the  divine  origin  of  diocesan  epnoo* 
pacy,  156 — believed  in  purgatory, ifc.— 
practised  private  confession,  •(.--n* 
tracts  from  Moore's  History  of  Irdand, 
respecting  the  opinions  and  practiceiof 
the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  157— proceed- 
ings of  Adrian  IV.  in  the  reigo  vi 
Henry  II.,  158— effect  of  the  cooqoeK 
by  that  monarch,  160-162— slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  doring  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.— ill-jodged  pro- 
ceedings of  Elicabeth,  163-164-adfice 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Spencer,  164-167. 


J. 


Jerusalem,  present  condition  of,  415. 

Jews  of  the  middle  age,  history  of  then, 
396 — their  dispersion,  417. 

Jortin,  his  flippant  remarks  on  the  eari; 
history  of  the  Church,  spirit  in  nlkh 
they  originated,  182. 

Julius  (Dr.  N.  H.),  his  opinions  respect- 
ing national  edticatioo,  333. 

Juttykation,  its  nature,  3-18, 120.  Itl- 


K. 


Kwu  (Alexander),  remains,  bis  peeal^ 
theological  opinions,  2— bb  expoainon 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  «*•  ^ 
supposed  change  in  bis  views  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  4— this  wpinwn 
czaffliiied,   6— his  religious  opiiiH>i» 
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alTectfd  by  bif  oonstitotional  lerope* 
mmmt,  7,  8 — nature  of  his  rellgioas 
d^pressioD,  8, 9 — testimony  of  the  Rev. 
S.  O'SuUivan,  10 — character  of  Mr. 
Kelly  (Mr.  Knox's  friead),  11 — his 
creed  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Evan- 
gtlicaJ  School^  19,  IS — possibility  of 
tbcir  coalescing,  13,  14--his  temper 
contrasted  with  theirs,  14 — his  opinion 
respecting  their  doctrinal  scheme,  15, 
16— and  respecting  their  preaching,  17 
— compleiion  of  his  theology,  18 — his 
Ticws  of  the  effects  of  our  Saviour's 
merits,  A. — identifies  remission  of  sin 
with  deliverance  from  its  bondage,  19^ 
dangerous  tendency  of  hit  doctrine  re- 
specting the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  90 
—bis  frequent  appeals  to  the  liturgy,  t6. 


i^M2  (Archbishop),  his  character,  57. 

Libenlity,  true  Christian,  S55,  936, 

LiMeoln  (Bishop  of  ),  charge  tu  his  clergy 
in  1857,  observations  on,  174 — his  ob- 
jections to  the  revival  of  the  convo- 
cation, 177. 

Utvrgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
perfect  consistency,  21,99. 

Ixki  (Mr.),  his  definition  of  the  word 
"  idea,"  379. 

I^ndoH  (Bishop  of),  extract  from  hb 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  com- 
luendation  of  the  National  Schools,  351 
—sod  from  a  sermon  preached  by  his 
Lordship  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  375 
— remariuon  the  establishment  of'*  In^ 
terroediate  Schools,"  454. 

^ts  XIV.,  impolicy  of  his  persecution 
of  the  French  Protestants,  435,  note. 


M. 

Afoaaiap  (Rev.  H.  E.),  his  examination 
of  the  principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  461. 

MekiU  (Rev.  H.),  observations  on  his 
*tjrle,  104,  noto-— observations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education,  356, 
3i7. 

^ctWism,  modem,  contrasted  with  dis- 
KDt,  t8t — dangerous  notions  prevalent 
among  them  respecting  the  divine 
natore  of  the  Saviour,  566. 

^etropetit  Churches*  Fundt  observations 
on  its  magnitude,  the  spirit  by  «%hich  it 
hu  been  raised,  and  the  indications 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  179-181, 


184— wisdom  and  duty  of  increasing  it, 
185 — proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
disposal  of  it,  193. 

Middle  SdiooU,  importance  of  establisliing 
them,  439—454. 

Milner,  examination  of  bis  claim  of  the 
suffrages  of  Clemens,  Roroanus,  and  Ig- 
natius, in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
election,  307. 

Modem  art,  its  productions  contrasted 
with  those  of  pagan  art,  433,  note. 

Moral  Philosophif,  great  discoveries  in, 
not  to  be  expected,  376 — mode  and 
importance  of  the  study,  390. 

Moihsim,  a  remark  of  his  on  pious  frauds 
practised  in  the  fonrth  centuir  with 
reference  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
34. 

"  Mother  of  God,**  origin  and  import  of 
the  expression,  as  applied  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  135* 

Mutic,  sacred,  its  effects,  43f  • 


N. 


Name,  the  ascription  of  a  wrong  one  not 
always  fatal  to  the  value  of  a  treatise,  33. 

"  National  School  Society"  its  proceed- 
ings and  inquiries,  343 — testimonies  in 
its  favour,  351 — central  school,  nature 
and  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in 
it,  352 — refutation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
school  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  363. 

Natural  IfiMtery,  its  dependence  on  cos- 
mography and  anthropology,  399. 

NoaCi  History  of  the  Puritans,  censured, 
48. 

Nelton's  **  Festivals  and  Fasts,**  animad- 
verted on  by  the  Essex  memorialists, 
1 23- 137 — remonstrance  against  a  muti- 
lation of  passages  in  his  book,  136. 

Nile,  overflowing  of  the,  428,  note. 

Nineteenth  century,  marks  by  which  it 
seems  distinguished,  180, 181. 

Non-conformittt,  their  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  78.  79 
— their  principles  different  from  those 
of  the  Dissenters,  79,  80. 

Non'rentlanee,  the  principle  enforced, 
140-148. 

JVyieofi  horses,  the  province  of  Khorassan, 
the  native  country  of,  421. 


O. 


Ophir,  its  locality,  407, 410,  note,  41 1. 
Orme  (  Rev.  William),  Memoirs  of  Owen, 
48— his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
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tyitem  of  Indepeodency,  50— his  life 
of  Owen  censured,  51-58— his  unfair 
remarks  on  Archbish<^  Land.  57, 58 — 
and  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  63 
— and  on  the  origin  and  character  of 
tlie  civil  war,  64 — bis  undeserved  com- 
mendation of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  65 — his  inconsistent 
remarks  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  79 
— defends  the  Independents  from  the 
charge  of  intolerance,  75— remarks  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  77 — erroneooslj 
identifies  the  principles  of  Uie  Dis- 
senters with  those  of  the  Non-conform- 
ists,  79 — his  attack  upon  Hooker  and 
Stillingfleet,  80,  81— his  inconsistency, 
8S« 

Offrum  (William),  of  Leeds,  "  Doctrinal 
errors  of  the  Apostolical  and  early 
Fathers/'  41 — instances  of  his  mistrans- 
lation, ib, 

Otoen  (Dr.  John),  specimen  of  his  enthu- 
siastic style  of  writing,  74 — his  incon- 
sistency of  coodnct  witli  respect  to  to- 
leration, 75. 


P. 


Paskley  (Vi,),  Esq.,  Travels  in  Crete, 
2Sf5— uie  writer's  qualifications,  ib. — 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crete,  216 — war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  ^t7 — instances  of 
pedantry  in  the  author,  227 — character 
of  his  book,  228 — his  mistakes  respect- 
ing the  Mosarabic  Liturgy.  229 — and 
respecting  the  religion  of  Greece,  238 
-—the  profaneiiess  of  his  theory  respect- 
ing rehgious  opinions  in  the  East  and 
West,  239 — his  own  exposition  of  his 
theory,  240  —  extracts  illustrative  of 
his  opinion  and  feelings  with  reference 
to  religions  observsnces,  242*246 — re- 
prehensible character  of  his  work,  246. 

Patnmaee,  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal (S>mroissioiicrs  with  reference  to, 
490-492. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  mistake  made  by  him 
with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
469. 

Penecutum,  religious,  consistent  with 
indifference  to  the  prevalent  religion, 
29. 

Psrspiial  rights  of  societies,  remarks  on 
them,  387. 

Pkmnieian  eoUmies,  account  of  them,  420 
—their  manufactures,  422-*  the  Phce- 
nician  people,  423— cause  of  their  de- 
dine,  i6. 


Piato,  his  moral  philosophy  contrasted 
with  tliat  of  Aristotle,  392,  428,  429. 

Plurality  Bill,  its  tendency.  524. 

Pmt  Law,  new,  effects  of  it,  beneficial 
and  mischievous,  183. 

Prayer  more  important  than  prescbiog, 
294. 

Prayen  of  ttdntt  departed,  133, 134. 

Preaching,  a  proper  style  of,  104,  wte— 
vehement  preaching,  in  what  dream- 
stances  beneficial,  169 — less  impoitsnt 
than  prayer,  294* 

Predetlinatum,  the  doctrine  of,  299-328. 

Pres6ytirtciium,  its  recent  origin,  149. 

Pretbyteriafu,  their  condoct  before  snd 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Cbarlei 
L,  72 — their  condoct  compared  «iib 
that  of  the  Independents  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib, — Cromwell's  policy  with  re- 
ference to  them,  73— conduct  of  the 
Presbyterian  divines  who  settled  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  I69- 
171 — proceedings  of  the  Karl  of  Straf- 
ford, 171 — the  Presbyterians  undet 
Cromwell,  172 — their  present  coodi- 
tion,  ibm 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  its  bit- 
tory  by  Dr.  Reid,  149 — its  origio,  165. 

Primitive  Church,  opinions  of,  impor- 
tance of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them,  290. 

Puritans,  conduct  and  treatment  of  them 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  55,  56. 

Pusey,  (Rev.  £.  B.),  D.D.,  his  sernion 
preached  on  the  5tli  of  November, 
1837,  commended,  140-148 —extract 
from  it,  143. 

Pyramids,  origin  and  design  of  them,  401. 

R. 

Radical  Speeches,  in  the  House  of  Coai- 
mons,  with  reference  totherevcnnesof 
the  Church,  509,  note. 

Reading  and  Hearing  Ages,  the,  cootrait- 
ed,  283. 

Rebellion,  its  sinfulness,  147. 

Reformation,  the,  its  nature  and  effects, 
27-51 — little  progress  made  by  it  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
162. 

Reformer*,  English,  their  religious  princi* 
pies,  27,  28 — esublisbed  no  progrei- 
sive  principle  in  religion,  28-Hdid  not 
idolise  private  judgment,  ib, —  tbeir 
well-regulated  deference  to  antiquity, 
29,  30— and  judicious  use  of  the  wril- 
iugf  of  the  Fathen,  47. 

RegistratUm  Acts,  new,  effects  of  them, 
183. 
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Reid  (Dr.),  Hittorj  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Irelwuir  149— character  of 

tlie  mutk,  173. 
JUUpout  emtroveng,  its  rise  and    mts- 

diievoos  tendency,  f  1. 
Rttigious  penteutian,  consistent  with  in- 

dilfnenoe  to  the  prevalent  religion,  t9. 
ReligioMt  "RevivaU,**    observations  on, 

168. 169,  «94. 
Btvelatiem,  Book  of,  commentary  upon, 

563. 
BaoUttim,  the,  of  1668»  nature  of  the 

en  which  it  constitutes,  181 . 
Ridley,  appeals  to  the  Fathers  as  wit- 
nesses, not  as  authorities,  50. 
Rme  (Ret,  H.  J.),  remarks  of,  on  the 

proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 

nbsion,  &9, 
RaiseU  (Michael),  D.D.,  Connection  of 

Sscfcd  and  Profane  History,  merits  of 

the  woifc,  436w 


Saul,  opinions  respecting  its  intermediate 

sute,  37. 
Spfani,  signification  of  the,  4f8,  lurtff. 
SpUalfieldst  origin  of  the  silk  trade  there, 

435,  note. 
Spoliation  of  the  Church,  its  gntit  and 

danger,  539. 
Stilliugfleet't    Ircnicom.  its    object  and 

character,  81-84 — ^his  sermon  on  the 

"  Mischiefs  of  Separation/'  ib.—"  The 

Unreasonableness  of  Separation,"   81, 

8«. 
Stryjte,  his  writings  commended,  48. 
Sitjferingt  of  the  ejected  ministers,  65-68 

— Walker's  account  of  them,  71. 
Sunday'tehooU,  their  origin  and  effects, 

339. 
Supernatural    Thingt,    general    craving 

after  them,  tl6,  Sl7. 
Syria,  its  delightful  climate,  and  rich  and 

varied  productions,  4S5. 


S. 


^'frilege,  its  goiit  and  danger,  198,  199, 

Smctt^esiim,  doctrine  of,  modem  notions 
rrspecting  it,  4— iti  nature,  18— iU 
pri^gressive  tendency,  18, 19. 

Serrptum,  importance  of  the  stndy  of, 
399. 

Sfcwt  (Rev.  Thomas  Vowler),  his  cha- 
racter of  Henry  VIII.,  5«— his  obser- 
vatioos  on  the  alienattoii  of  monastic 
property,  tfr.^his  opinions  respecting 
Cnomer's  views  on  the  question  of 
Church  government,  54— his  erroneous 
representations  respecting  the  conduct 
and  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  55 — his 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  ejected 
ninisters  at  the  Restoration,  76 — bis 
schene  for  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
•tdiau  SehooU,  454. 

^imn,  on  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
401. 

^ni  after  Baptism,  Alexander  Knox's 
^ews  respecting  it,  19. 

^*^9  fir  Promoting  Ckrittian  Know' 
^dge,  observations  on  two  memorials 
^<lrMied  to  the  general  meeting,  re- 
specting some  of  its  publications,  113- 
118 — onfoonded  charges  of  the  me- 
BorialisU  against  *«  Nelson's  Festivals 
and  Fasts.-  and  tlie  "  Whole  Duty  of 

.  Man."  113. 

^tio,  iheir  personal  rights,  387. 

*^  oMd  Man,  suppression  of  the  bishop- 
nc  of,  470. 


T. 


TabemaeU  of  ftfoiri,  contributions  for  the 
building  of  it,  a  type  for  the  variety  of 
Christian  service,  554. 

Tarshith,  its  locality,  407. 

Taylor,  (Jeremy),  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  eariy  Christians,  339,  240. 

esoTMuct  origin  and  import  of  the  term, 
135. 

miotson  (Archbishop),  his  "Role  of 
Faith,"  39— his  pr^ect  for  a  new  Book 
of  Homilies,  115— Bishop  Burnet's  ac- 
count of  it,  116— Bishop  Jebb's  opi- 
nion of  parts  of  the  performance,  113 
—his  questionable  observatiotu  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  119-ltl. 

Toleration,  principles  of,  advocated  and 
acted  on  by  the  Church  of  England, 
75. 

TVatisubslantiattoa,  whether  held  by  the 
Greek  church  ?  930. 

TraveUen,  English,  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  them  in  foreign  countries,  with 
respect  to  religious  observances,  S36, 
«S7. 

TrolU^  (Mrs.),  attacks  the  evangelicals 
in  her  ••  Vicar  of  Wrcxhill,"  86— re- 
prehensible character  of  her  publica- 
tion, 87. 

Trutht  which  especially  concern  Chris- 
tians, 310. 


U. 


Utilitarianism,  nature  of  the  system,  377, 
391. 
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V. 


VolUurc,  the  encomiast  of  Julian,  434, 

Voluntary  tyittm,  ittnoreliy  and  folly,  59 
"• — voluntary  principle,  in  regard  to 
edocation,  remarks  on  it,  S41,  342. 


W. 


Walker'i  account  of  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
sequestered  clergy,  71-79. 

irar6ttrton  (Bishop),  his  observations  on 
the  deference  paid  by  the  English  Re- 
formers to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
30 — his  mistakes  on  this  point,  t6. 

Wkeweil  (llev.  W.),  principle  assoned 
by  him  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
ethics,  387. 

Whitby,  impeaches  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  39. 

White/Md  (RcT. George),  life,  by  Robert 
Philip,  26&— -his  birth,  268— anecdote 
of  his  early  life,  269 — his  education,  i6. 
—change  in  bis  religious  views,  i6. — 
entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
270 — is  ordained,  272 — receives  and 
accepts  an  invitation  from  John  Wes- 
ley to  visit  America,  273 — remarkable 
effects  of  his  farewell  sermons,  ib. — ac- 
count of  his  voyage  to  America,  275 — 
returns  to  England,  276 — rejects  the 
overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  Kirk,  278 — Ids  notions 


offidelitvto  tlie  Church,  279'>  prodi- 
gious tfftct  of  his  preaching,  280, 281 
—his  rhetorical  qualificatioDS,  283, 2ft4 
—anecdote  of  Franklin,  illustrstiTe  of 
'  his  powers  of  persuasion,  284 — hit  re- 
peated delivery  of  the  same  sermon, 
286 — hb  singular  courtship,  287— if- 
fecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  his  in- 
fant child,  290 — his  insensibility  to 
the  wickedness  of  slavery,  291— his 
characteristics,  293 — spedmens  of  hii 
pulpit  oratory,  295,  296— anecdotes 
respecting  him,  297, 298. 

Whit»'$  Centiirte,  analysis  of  it,  66-72. 

"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  censured  by  tJie 
Essex  mcraoriaiistfl,  123,  137  — the 
work  commended,  i6. 

WUherforce  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and-  on  the  chsrsc- 
ter  of  Baxter,  78. 

Wineheattr  (Bishop  of),  charge  to  bis 
clergy,  observations  oa,  i74«-<slnct9 
from  it,  condemnatory  of  the  Ecdoi- 
astical  Commission,  175-177. 
Work  out  your  own  taUtalion"  &€., 
Philip,  ii.  12, 13,  commentary  oa  these 
words,  107. 

Works  of  fiction,  their  utility,  88, 89, 105 
— modem,  censored,  101. 


y. 


York,  diocese  of,  recomroendatioD  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  re- 
ference to,  544, 546. 
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stood  as  so  applied  in  Genesis  also);  then,  must  we  infer,  that  the  words 
'  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  are  used  figuratively  also»  to  express 
some  representation  of  that  <  knowledge/  which  was  fatal  to  the  attainmeot  of 
eternal  life,  of  that  *  knowledge/  the  possession  of  which  involved  the  loss,  or 
the  non-attainment,  of  that  eternal  life  which  was  purchased  hj  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and,  that  the  word  *  eat,*  as  applied  to  that  <  tree  of  knowledge,'  is 
also  figuratively  used,  to  express  the  acquisition,  or  reception,  of  that  *  know- 
ledge.* "-*p.  63.    A  very  rational  way  of  interpreting  Scripture  certainly — 
and  for  every  species  of  fanaticism  or  heresy,  very  convenient 

Jtle  of  Man  and  Diocese  qfSodor  and  Man.  Ancient  and  authentic  Records  and 
Documents  relating  to  the  CivU  and  Ecclesiattical  History  of  that  Island, 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  William  Percival  Ward,  M. A.,  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Rivingtons.  1837.  8vo. 
pp.  186: 

Tuis  little  work  does  not  require  our  recommendation,  for,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  subject  is  enough  to  secure  attention  to  every  publication 
which  relates  to  it  We  must,  however,  thank  Mr. Ward,  not  only  for  having 
collected  so  many  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  and  so  much  histo- 
rical information,  but  for  having  given  them  to  us  in  so  pleasing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  cheap  a  form. 

The  Lord  Bishop  ofRipon^s  Cobwehs  to  catch  Ctdoinists;  being  a  fern  Remarla 
on  his  Lordship's  Quettions  to  Candidates,  at  his  late  Ordination  at  R^on, 
By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1838.  8vo.  pp. 
23. 
We  have  told  our  readers  all  that  we  know  of  this  pamphlet  by  the  mere  act  of 
giving  them  the  title-page,  which  appeared  to  us  so  disgusting,  that  we  did  not 
look  further  into  it  We  presume,  that  the  writer  is  some  aggrieved  Calvinist, 
who  has  been  caught;  but  whether  this  is  the  case^or  whether  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous effusion  of  party — the  writer  ought  to  know,  that  the  mere  office  of  a 
bishop  entitles  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
gentlemen  themselves.  We  say  nothing,  for  we  really  know  nothing,  about  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  pamphlet,  and  we  are  in  no  wise 
engaged  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  or  any  other  bishop,  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  matter ;  but,  be  the  bishop's  conduct  what  it  may,  it  can- 
not authorize  any  of  his  inferior  clergy  to  show  him  up  to  the  public,  under  the 
figure  of  a  loathsome  and  despicable  creeping  thing,  employed  in  spreading 
snares  for  the  destruction  of  his  brethren.  Such  humour  should  be  confined 
to  Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  other  popular  organs  of  a  Mar-prelate  age ; 
and  if  ever  it  is  taken  up  by  the  clergy,  it  ought  to  be  met  with  unqualified 
disgust,  and  received  as  an  avowal,  that  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed  is 
identified  with  the  lowest  radicalism.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  title-page 
(for  we  are  speaking  of  that  only)  is  more  or  less  discreditable  for  being  ano- 
nymous.   
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A. 


Jlcf  of  Vnifarmity,  obsenrations  on  it,  76, 
77. 

Aiditiomil  Curatet'  Fund,  remarks  upon 
its  maenitade.  and  upon  the  spirit  by 
which  It  has  been  raised,  184— nature 
of  the  pnrpoie  to  which  it  u  to  be  ap- 
plied. 194. 

Andenan  (Her.  J.  S.)*  sermons—- iheir 
eicelleuee,  103— extracts,  110-119. 

AtumgiU,  on  the  building  of  the  Egyptian 
Pf  ramtds,  401. 

Autt^iiy,  deference  due  lo  it,  f  6-29. 

Arabia,  Sffria,  ond  Egypt,  probability  of 
their  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  ntte, 

AfiUetU,  admirable  observation  of  his,  386 
—his  moral  philosophy  contrasted  with 
that  of  Plato,  393 — element  on  which 
it  was  founded,  393,  4<8,  439. 

Anmnianism,  derives  no  countenance  from 
Scripture,  311. 

Articln  cf  Him  Church  of  England,  their 
design  misrepresented  by  Paley,  54— 
date  of  their  first  publication,  31  S~- 
▼iewofthe  Seventeenth  Article,  313- 
315,  317. 

Athanatian  Creed,  observations  on  its 
origin,  33,  note. 

Austin  (St.),  remarks  of,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  different  customs  in  different 
Churches,  234, 235 — charged  with  in- 
novation by  his  contemporaries,  with 
reference  to  his  views  of  Election  and 
Predestination,  302  —  examination  of 
hts  claim  to  the  suffrages  of  Cyprian, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Ambrose,  304 
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—point  of  difference  between  him  and 
Calvin,  309. 

B. 

Baptitm,  Alexander  Knox's  views  respect- 
ing sin  after  Baptism,  19. 

Barbarians,  incursion  of,  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  it,  431,  434. 

Barbeyrae,  commends  Whitby's  work  on 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  39— cha- 
racter of  his  work  "  De  la  Morale  des 
P^res,"  39,  40 — his  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  a  sentence  of  Lactantius, 
41. 

Barrow  (Dr.  Isaac),  observations  of,  on 
"  the  Communion  of  Saiuts,"  134. 

Benson  (Rev.  C),  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
511-513. 

Bible,  importance  of  the  study  of,  399. 

Bishcpt,  necessity  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, 464-467. 

Blunt  (Rev.  J.  J.),  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  religions  education,  369, 
370. 

Brougham  (Lord),  his  plan  of  National 
Education,  366. 

Buddhism,  its  pure  and  lofty  morality, 
437,438. 

Bull  (Bishop),  defended  by  Nelson  from 
the  charge  of  countenancing  Romish 
doctrines,  139. 

Butler  (Bishop),  his  "  Analogy"  and 
Sermons,  objects  pursued  by  him  in 
them,  377,  376 — his  adroirable  sermon 
"  on  the  Love  of  God,"  395. 
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Buxtarff,  observations  on  the  building  of 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  401. 


C. 


Caloifi,  his  disinpenoous  proceedings  with 
reference  to  his  statement  of  the  opi- 
nions uf  the  Fathers  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  Election.  306,  307— point  of 
difference  between  him  and  Austin, 309. 

CtUvinittie  notion  of  election,  refutation 
of,  300. 

Canterdurjf  (Archbishop  of),  extract  from 
his  primary  charge,  195,  196. 

Chapter  cf,  meniorial  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, 477—481. 

CathedraU,  threatened  destruction  of,  its 
effect,  183,  184— duty  of  preserving 
them,  196-197,561 — gnilt  of  sobTerting 
them,  198,  199. 

CathUie  Church,  Scriptural  character  of 
it,  967. 

Cause,  the  notion  of,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, 388. 

Central  Edueation  Societyf  its  proceed- 
ings, 353-357 —prejudice  against  the 
Church,  361. 

CJboimert  (Dr.),  animadversions  on  his 
style,  105. 

Chargee  by  the  Bishops  of  Darham,  Win- 
chester, and  Lincoln,  1837,  remarks  on, 
174. 

CAartty  inconsistent  with  religious  indif- 
ference, t9 — character  of  noodem  cha- 
rity, 186, 187— the  nature  of  Christian 
charity,  200,  fOl. 

Charles  the  Martyr,  continuation  of  the 
service  for,  543,  note. 

Children,  number  of,  now  receiving  in- 
struction in  England  and  Wales,  344- 
347. 

Church  of  England,  advocates  and  acts 
on  principles  of  toleration,  75— the 
most  tolerant  Church  in  the  world,  76 
—effects  of  the  recent  combinations 
against  it,  178-183. 

Christian  minutry,  popular  mistakes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  functions, 
108, 109. 

Christianity,  its  beneficent  influence,  431- 
4S4 — its  effects  upon  the  fine  arts,  4SS 
—contrasted  with  Judaism,  433,  434. 

Churehes,duty  of  erecting  additional  ones, 
195. 

Ckarch^ates,  groundless  objections  to 
them,  60 — petitions  against  them  signed 
by  many  who  were  not  dissenters,  ib, 
-—effects  of   the  combination  against 


tliem,  183 — proceedings  of  ministers  of 
the  crown  with  reference  to  them,  5it6» 

Chwreh-frineipk,  its  chief  features,  394. 

Church-^ecommodatum,  deplorable  want 
of  it  in  the  metropolis,  188. 

Chureh-discipline,  observations  on.  S14, 
215. 

Clergy,  their  obligations  to  stir  np  their 
hearers  to  deeds  of  charity,  192,  193. 

Commendams,  proceedings  of  (he  Ecciasi- 
asttcal  Commissioners  with  reference 
to,  494,  495. 

"  Communion  of  Saints,**  obserrations  on, 
by  Barrow  and  Pearson,  134 — errors 
of  the  Romanists  respecting  the  doc- 
trine, 134, 135. 

Congregational  system,  its  novelty,  49. 

CoNsct«ace,  its  nature  and  oJBoe,  106. 

ComeriMituM,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  religious  activity  of  the  day,  189. 

Controversy,  religions,  its  evil  teadency, 
21 — mode  of  deciding  controveray,  26. 

Corporation  andTest  Aeu,  repeal  of,  effect 
of  it,  183. 

Cranmer,  prepares  the  Articles,  519 — «!• 
vised  by  Melancthon,  314. 

CromweU  (Oliver),  his  policy  with 
ference  to  the  Presbyterians,  72» 
his  appointment  of  the  "  Triers," 
numerous  sects  during  the  pcotectoi^ 
ship,  ib, — liis  character,  74^ 

Crosf  of  Christ,  doctrine  of,  ita  ioBportaat 

{)lace  in  ti^e  Protestant  system  of  thco- 
ogy,  2.  ^ 
CuUees,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  tern, 
151—- the  Cttldees  of  lona,  ib. 


D. 


DaUU,  object  of  his  work  on  the  mutbo* 
rity  of  the  Fathers,  31-33— his  opinioo 
respecting  the  ose  made  by  the  Eqg- 
lish  reformers  of  tlie  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  32 — his  unfiounded  charge 
against  Clement,  37 — his  remarks  on 
Ignatius  severely  animadverted  opoa 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  38,  netf. 

Daniel,  book  of,  importance  of  the  hialo- 
rical  information  contuned  in  it,  400. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphrey),  his  observatioti  oo 
sincerity  in  religion,  29. 

Diisenters,  their  too  ready  credence  of 
confident  assertion,  50 — their  recent 
hostility  to  the  Established  Cbnrch, 
59— nngin  and  tendency  of  it,  6(^— 
their  groundless  objections  to  cbuieb- 
rales,  ib, — and  to  (he  general  character 
of  the  clergy,  61 — secnlar  views  of 
many  dissenting  ministen^,  ib, — ^inoon- 
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lisCeiKj  of  their  nottoat  nod  practices 
coiiceroiog  Babscriptions  to  trlicles  of 
hkth,6t — and  concerning  the  discipiine 
of  the  Church,  63— cheir  priodples 
different  from  those  of  the  non-con- 
formists, 79,  80. 

DodwtU  (H.)»  his  canon  of  interpretation 
of  the  EpistJes  of  St.  PhuI,  SOO. 

Durham  (Bishop  of), charge  in  1837,  ob- 
scrrations  on,  174. 

,  diocese  of,  recommendations 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
with  reference  to,  5b9,  553. 


Estf,  tbe.itf  character  diatingoished  from 
that  of  the  Wett,  438. 

iecU$iattieal  Comwnuion,  the  First,  remari 
OB  its  proceedings,  174, 175, 456— the 
Second,  457— First  Report,  460-468— 
mistakes  made  hj  the  commission,  466 
— the  New  Commission,  470 — ^Third 
Report,  497 — Fourth  Report,  504— 
constitution  nven  to  the  commission, 
519. 

tiicanU  (Jonathan),  examination  of  his 
theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  325. 

%ypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  probability  of 
their  forming  a  new  empire,  408,  nate. 

2JS3fptiaii  antiquities,  light  thrown  on  them 
^  the  researches  and  observations  of 
modern  travellers,  397. 

Beetion,  the  prioutive  doctrine  of,  f99- 
311 — theory  of  Locke,  Whitby,  imd 
Taylor,  301 — the  moving  cause  in  the 
DWine  mind,  31S — view  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Article,  313— opinion  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  318 — objection  to 
tlie  Calvinistic  hypothesia,  3«5-3S8. 

Education  (national),  observations  on  the 
modem  schemes  for  effecting  it,  329- 
365— opinions  of  Lord  Brougham,  330 
■^is  bill,  332 — futility  of  a  compulsory 
sjstem,  333-335— expense  of  it,  333, 
334— conduct  of  the  government,  335 
— progress  of  education  in  England  from 
the  curliest  times,  338 — moral  effect 
prDdnced,  348.350— necessity  of  reli- 
gions knowledge,  368,  369— methods 
of  improving  education,  371-375. 

^gtand,  an  impartial  history  of  ecclesi- 
astical affaira  in,  from  tlie  reformation, 
a  desideratum,  48. 

Sthicctim/or  the  middUranks,  importance 
ofmakiiig  provision  for  it,  439-454. 

^phman  Diana,  signification  of  the  crab 
upon  the  breast  of,  428,  noU, 


Epiteopal  Bench,  present  want  of  unity  in, 
174. 

EroMtian  theory,  not  countenanced  by  the 
articles  or  formularies  of  our  Church, 
55. 

Enkine  (Thomas),  Esq.  treatise  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  299-320 — admia- 
sion  of  a  change  of  opinion,  321 — cha- 
racter of  his  publication,  323 — his  just 
observations  on  Edward's  theory  of 
free-will,  325-327. 

Esiablithed  Church,  the  necessity  of,  in- 
sisted on  by  the  non-conformists  in 
1662,61. 

Ethical  fiction,  utility  of  it,  88 — roles  for 
it,  89-103. 

Eirutcan  tomb$  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome^ 
398. 

Ewngelicaltt  so  called,  their  tenets  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Alexander  Knox, 
12-16 — ^his  opinion  respecting  them, 
16— misconceptions  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  term,  17 — sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  Knox,  ib. — his 
notion  of  Evangelical  preaching,  ib, — 
general  remarks  on  their  tenets  and 
conduct,  85,  86. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of),  his  objection  to  the 
composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 521 — and  to  their  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  Episcopal  office, 
525. 

Extempore  preaching,  enjoined  by  autho- 
rity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  96, 


F. 


Faber  (Rev.  G.  S.),  his  inquiry  into  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Church  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  election,  299 
— his  examinations  of  the  notions  and 
arguments  of  Augustine,  305  —  the 
phrase  "  ecclesiastical  individualism," 
311 — points  established  bj^hini  in  this 
treatise,  318-320. 

Fathers,  use  of  their  writings,  24 — study 
of  them  important  in  the  present  day, 
25-47 — unjustly  depreciated,  t6. — ob- 
ject of  Daill^'s  work  respecting  their 
writings,  31-33 — neglected  by  the  con- 
tinental refurmers,  38 — studied  by 
Hammond,  Pearson,  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  39 — their  authority  questioned 
by  Whitby,  ib, — and  by  Barbeyrac,  ib. 
— their  condemiuition  of  usurious  prac- 
tices accounted  for,  42^a  revival  of  a 
reverence  for  their  writings  in  the  pre- 
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tent  day«  43 — our  obligations  to  them, 
47. 

Founden  uf  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
their  designs  with  reference  to  them, 
480. 

French  tocrht  of  imaghuUion,  modem, 
censured,  101. 

Froude  (Rev.  R.  H.),  remains,  S00~ 
contents  of  the  Tolame,  ib, — its  cha- 
racter, 904— character  of  the  subject 
of  it,  ?05>913— extracts  from  his  letters, 
906 — and  from  his  journal,  208-211 — 
poetry,  tit — wants  in  the  English 
Church,  felt  by  him,  221. 


G. 


Gfn€fif,  the  account  of  the  creation  there 
given,  confirmed  hj  the  xesearcbes  of 
science,  399. 

Gibson  (Dr.),  remarks  on  spiritual  impro- 
priators, 534. 

Ghigow  Idodel  School,  excellent  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  third  report  of,  ^3- 
375. 

Goipel,  its  design,  17. 

Gospel  eovmant,  its  nature,  313. 

Greek  Church,  opinion  of,  respecting 
Transubstantiation,  230,  231. 


H. 


Hallam  (Mr.),  his  just  censure  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  64. 

Hearing  Age,  the,  contnsted  with  tlie 
Reading  Age,  283. 

Hehrem,  their  commerce,  400 — bread  not 
publicly  sold  by  them,  415. 

Henry  VIIL,  his  alleged  scruples,  and 
divorce  considered,  52. 

Herodolui,  his  account  of  tlie  Pyramids, 
401. 

<*  Home  and  CoUmiai  Infant  School  &>- 
r/ety,"  character  of  its  proceedings,  341. 

Hooker  (Richard),  dying  words  ot,  20. 

Hooper  (Bishop  of  Gloucester),  his  scru- 
ples, 53, 54. 

Hume  (David),  his  notions  of  the  effects 
of  education,  356. 


T. 


Idea,  definition  of  the  term,  379. 

ImpropriatioM,  proceedings  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  with  respect  to 
them,  463~three  classes  of,  after  the 
reformation,  533. 


Jndependentt,  their  conduct  before  and 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Charles  1. 
72 — their  conduct  with  reference  to 
that  event,  t6.-^their  intolerant  pro- 
ceedings, 75. 

Indifference,  religious,  inconsutent  with 
charity,  29. 

Indifferent  actient,  few  such,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Church,  389. 

JntereoMTie  with  the  invieible  world,  re- 
flections respecting  it,  216-220. 

Intermediate  MchooU,  importance  of  esta- 
blishing them,  439-454. 

Intermediate  ttate  rf  the  toul,  opinions  re- 
specting, 37. 

loaa,  the  Abbot  and  Culdees  of,  their 
tenets  respecting  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, 151,  152---their  proceedings  with 
regard  to  Oswald,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, 152, 1.53. 

Ireland,  English  and  Scotch  settlers  there 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  165, 166. 

Iriih,  tlie  ancient,  conjectures  respecting 
the  religion  professed  by,  149 — held 
the  divine  origin  of  diocesan  episco- 
pacy, 156 — believed  in  purgatory,  «6. — 
practised  private  confession,  tfr. — ex- 
tracts from  Moore's  History  of  Ireland, 
respecting  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  157 — proceed- 
ings of  Adrian  IV.  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  158— effect  of  the  conqocst 
by  that  monarch,  160-162 — slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. — ill-judged  pro- 
ceedings of  Elisabeth,  1 63-164 —  advice 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Spencer*  164-167. 


J. 


JeruaaUm,  present  condition  of,  413. 

Jewt  of  the  middle  age,  history  of  them, 
396 — their  dispersion,  417. 

Jortin,  his  flippant  remarks  on  the  cariy 
history  of  the  Church,  spirit  in  wfaicb 
they  originated,  182. 

Juliut  (Dr.  N.  H.),  his  opinions  respect- 
ing national  education,  333. 

Juttijicatiou,  its  nature,  3-18,  ISO,  1 21. 


K. 


Knose  (AUiander)f  remains,  his  peculiar 
theological  opinions,  2 — hb  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  ib.  3 — 
supposed  change  In  his  Tiewa  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  4 — this  opinion 
ciamioed,   6— his   religious   opinions 
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iSecttd  b^  his  oonstitotional  tempe- 
rament, 7,  8 — nature  of  his  religioas 
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Aw.  I. — 1 .  Schleiermachers  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Dobsou.  1 836. 

2.  Iniiia  Philosophic  Platonicte.    Auct.  Phil.  Gul.  Van  Heusde. 
1827—31. 

It  has  become  a  trite  observation  of  thoughtful  men*  that  in  all 
around  us  in  the  present  day  there  is  a  sound  and  a  movement — 
a  working  in  the  human  mind*— a  stirring  in  the  waters  which 
betokens  the  approach  of  some  great  change.  Not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world,  there  are  symptoms 
of  a  crisis  in  opinion  as  well  as  in  society.  The  two  cannot  be 
separated.  Old  forms  are  breaking  up,  and  new  are  thickening 
on  each  other.  Wider  scenes  of  action  seem  opened  to  practical 
minds,  and  deeper  mines  of  thought  for  speculation.  There  is 
in  the  many  an  eager  restless  craving  for  some  vague  good,  which 
all  anticipate  and  none  define ;  an  exultation  at  coming  prospects ; 
a  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the  past,  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  present;  a  sense  of  newly  awakened  powers ;  a  passion  for  new 
sympathies  and  combinations;  a  general  baring  and  exposure  of 
the  human  mind,  as  among  men  who  have  cast  off  restraint  and 
are  about  to  enter  together  on  some  ^reat  enterprise.  And  when 
the  current  is  not  rushing  forward  with  an  accelerated  movement. 
It  is  turning  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  remounting  back  to  its 
source.  Those  who  think,  and  those  who  think  not,  all  seem 
impressed  with  something  of  a  mysterious  action.  And  even  the 
few  who  take  no  part  in  the  crowd,  are  sitting  with  anxious  eye 
watching  for  the  end. 

To  a  philosophical  observer,  the  symptoms  of  this  singular 
state  of  the  human  mind  are  full  of  interest;  though  they  may 
appear  in  seemingly  very  insulated  facts,  and,  when  connected 
^ith  the  general  principle,  may  sound  far-fetched. 

One  of  them  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observer  of  general  literature.    Within  the  last  few 
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years,  simultaneously,  and  without  any  connection,  a  general 
tendency  to  revive  the  study  of  Plato  has  sprung  up  in  the  most 
intellectual  parts  of  Europe,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
In  Germany  it  is  returning  after  a  short  suspension.  In  France 
appearing  for  the  first  time.  In  England  recovering  slowly,  and 
perhaps  iiever  likely  to  assume  a  very  prominent  position,  from 
circumstances,  happy  circumstances,  which  supersede  its  neces- 
sity. In  Germany,  one  of  its  most  eloquent  advocates.  Van 
Heusde,*  has  expressly  stated  the  feelings  under  which  he  is 
anxious  to  restore  it.  He  describes  the  weariness  and  disheartened 
apathy  which  has  followed  from  the  rapid  succession  of  modem 
theories,  each  rising  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  standing  firm 
and  domineering  for  a  time,  and  then  smking  suddenly  into  nun. 
He  seems  to  feel  rather  than  to  acknowledge,  that  the  only  secu- 
rity against  this  dangerous  and  miserable  oscillation  of  sects  and 
opinions,  must  be  found  in  the  predominance  of  authority ;  and 
he  proposes  to  revive  the  study  of  Plato  as  the  philosopher  who 
concentrated  most  perfectly  in  his  system  the  excellences  of 
the  schools  that  preceded  him,  and  die  sanction  of  those  that 
have  followed.  In  France,  as  might  naturally  be  expectedf 
from  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country,  where  depth  of  thought 
has  been  so  rare,  and  philosophy  is  just  beginning  to  run  the 
career  which  in  Germany  it  seems  to  have  completed,  the  sap- 
posed  sceptical  and  eclectical  character  of  Platonism  appears 
chiefly  to  have  excited  attention.  And  by  a  most  remarkable 
mistake,  not  indeed  uncommon,  but  which  proves  how  little  men 
have  entered  into  the  real  spirit  and  object  of  Plato's  writings, 
the  name  of  a  philosopher,  whose  whole  efforts  were  systemati- 
cally and  energetically  addressed  to  the  establishmentof  an  immu- 
table belief  in  immutable  truths  external  to  man,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  authority  of  men,  has  been  chosen  as  the  index  of  a  spirit 
which  treats  all  former  systems  with  contempt,  and  proposes  to 
raise  upon  their  ruins  a  new  structure  of  belief  based  on  that,  which 
must  overturn  itself,  the  reason  of  an  indiridual  or  a  sectioD. 

In  England  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  providentially  has 
been  saved  from  setting  the  seal  of  its  sanction  either  to  Paley  or 
Locke ;  and  has  adhered  firmly  to  Aristotle  as  the  text-book  in 
her  plan  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  soundness  and  depth 
of  his  views,  the  technical  and  systematic  form  of  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle  renders  it  far  fitter  for  such  a  purpose  than  any  extant 
work  of  any  period ;  and  no  greater  mischief  could  be  done  than 
to  abandon  it  for  any  other  less  formal  treatise,  even  for  die 
nobler  and  more  elevating  philosophy  of  Plato  himself.     Within 

*  Init.  Phil.  PI.  vol.  iii.  ch.  1.  f  See  Coosin's  Lectures. 
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the  hoi  few  jears«  however,  more  attention  has  been  gradoaUj 
drawn  to  the  writings  of  Plato.  Unconsciously,  and  without  re» 
cognizing  fullj  the  extraordinary  affinity  of  his  views  to  the  prin* 
ciples  which  are  once  more  forcing  themselves  into  life*  and 
straggling  against  the  errors  of  this  day,  young  men  especially 
have  been  captivated  by  the  grandeur,  the  warmth,  and  even  the 
mystical  profoundness  of  his  thoughts,  so  unlike  the  meanness 
and  coldness  and  barrenness  of  our  prevailing  materialism  and 
rationalism.  Plato  has  been  to  them  in  philosophy,  what  the 
records  of  the  middle  ages  are  to  chronicles  of  dry  facts  and 
to  the  inventions  of  fiction,  as  a  middle  tempi  between  truth  and 
falsehood — reality  and  poetry.  It  has  amused,  elevated,  and. 
kindled  them  into  many  good  aflfections,  but  without  inspiring 
confidence.  They  look  on  him  as  a  noble  enthusiast,  full  of  high 
feeling,  and  magnificent  fancies,  but  often  condescending  to  sub- 
tleties, which  are  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  indulging  in 
abstractions  too  high  for  any  practical  application.  They  do  not 
venture  to  call  him  in  the  words  of  Bacon  '*  Tumidus  poeta, 
cavillator  urbanus,  theologus  mente  captus,"  but  they  regard  him, 
as  so  many  writers  have  done  before  them,  more  in  the  form  than 
in  the  matter  of  his  works;  more  as  the  <'  Homer  of  Philosophy ,''* 
S9  "  speaking  in  the  language  of  Jupiter,*^  &s  the  ^*  master  of 
Demosthenes,**!  *^  in  irridendis  oratoribus  orator  summus  ;"|  or 
to  descend  still  lower,  as  the  biographer  of  the  most  interesting 
character  in  antiquity,  as  the  Boswell  of  Socrates— >than  as  the 
**  Ilk  Detts  Noster^  of  the  creator  of  Roman  philosophy,^  as 
'*  the  truth-loving  Plato*'  of  Clement,1[  as  the  **  Maximus  Philo- 
wphorum**  of  Ambrose,**  as  the  "  Grecian  Moses"  of  Nume- 
nius— as,  in  the  words  of  Augustin, "  ille  inter  discipulos  Socratis, 
qui  non  immerito  excellentissimft  glorift  claruit,  qui  omnino  caete- 
ros  obscnraret,"tt  as  the  ''  prudentissimus  philosophorum''  of  Je- 
rome, as  the  **  omnium  sapientissimus"  of  Lactantius,^;;};  as  the 
"apex  columenque  philosophorum'*  of  Amobius,  as  he  who,  in 
the  words  of  Eusebius,||||  '^  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  reached  to  the 
vestibule  of  truth  and  stood  upon  its  threshold" — as  the  *'  former 
of  Athanasius,''!^  and  *'  the  converter  of  Augustin/' ff^ 

It  requires  indeed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
philosopny  to  appreciate  the  whole  influence  which  Plato  has 
exercised  upon  the  human  mind ;  and,  still  more,  a  thorough 
scquaintance  with  his  works  to  comprehend  their  real  scope  and 
depth.    It  is  therefore  not  surprismg  that  such  an  erroneous 

*  QoinUI.  lib.  1, 1.  t  Cicero.  t  Plotar.  iq  Vir.  Mag.  p.  1555. 

I  Cicer.  Orat.  1,11.         $  Cicer.  ad.  AtL  ir.  16.         t  Clem.  Alex. Strom,  lib.  5. 
**  DeObit  Thcod.  t.  14.  tt  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  8,c.  8. 

n  De  Fall.  Rel.  lib.  1.     '  ||||  Prsp.  Evang.  1. 13.  c.  15.    > 

i$  Vit.  Athaiia.  edit.  Bend.  vol.  i.  tT  Confessions  of  Augastin. 
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estimate  of  his  character  should  generally  prevail;  so  that^  as 
Schleiermacber  well  observes,*  his  brilliant  passages  should  have 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  students,  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  these  were  but  resting-stones  and  reliefs  (necessary  con- 
cessions to  human  weakness)  to  enable  the  mind  to  ascend  to  a 
far  higher  range  of  thought. 

And  yet  there  are  certain  eras  in  the  history  of  human  reason, 
in  which  the  operation  of  Platonism  comes  out  in  a  form  too 
striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its  power,  or  disrespect  to  its 
memory.  It  was  something  more  than  eloquence  and  fancy 
which  Cicero,  perplexed  as  he  sometimes  seems  to  be  with 
the  dialectical  manoeuvres  of  Plato,  discovered  in  those  theories 
through  which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
into  Rome.  It  was  not  mere  ingenuity  and  abstraction,  which 
induced  the  Reformers  of  heathenism  to  adopt  his  name,  so 
that,  in  the  words  of  Augustinf,  "  recentiores  quique  philosophi 
nobilissimi,  quibus  Plato  sectandus  placuit,  noluerint  se  dici 
Peripateticos  aut  academicos,  sed  Platonicos.*'  Something  more 
than  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wises)  Christians  always  thought) 
must  have  informed  that  spirit  which,  after  lying  dormant 
for  three  centuries,  was  resuscitated  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism,  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  or  the  Alexandrian  School,  rose 
up  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith  to  wrestle  with  it  in  its  untried 
strength,  and  to  bring  out  its  full  form,  in  precision,  by  struggles 
with  an  antagonist  like  itself.  Once  more  at  the  revival  of  lite- 
rature Plato  was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit  which  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism,  and  with  it 
the  law  of  Christianity.]: 

The  revival  of  deep  thought  in  Germany  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner marked  with  his  name.  And  in  our  own  country  the  battle 
with  Hobbes,  and  the  worst  forms  of  philosophical  infidelity,  was 
carried  on  by  Cud  worth  and  Smith,  and  by  the  deepest  of  our  sound 
theologians,  with  the  weapons  of  Plato.  A  minuter  view  of  the 
history  of  human  reason  would  still  further  illustrate  his  influence, 
wherever  his  philosophy  has  prevailed.  It  would  suggest  also  a 
remarkable  comparison  between  the  effects  of  his  system  and  of 
that  of  Aristotle.  Wherever  Plato  has  led,  he  has  elevated  and 
improved  the  human  mind.  He  has  been  followed  too  far — 
farther  than  Christians  may  follow  him ;  and  many  fatal  errors 
have  been  sheltered  under  his  name.  But  those  which  have 
really  sprung  from  him  have  been  errors  of  the  heart — errors 
which  have  not  degraded  human  nature,  nor  stifled  the  principle 

*  Preface  to  Introductton  to  Dialogues.  t  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  B,  c  x. 

t  See  Preface  of  Acciaolus  to  bis  translation  of  Tbeodoret^  Curat.  Grec,  Affect. 
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of  virtue.  Even  the  scepticism  of  the  later  academies  offers  no 
exception,  for  it  had  no  authority  whatever  in  the  genuine  prin* 
ciples  of  Plato.  Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism,  have 
been  the  extravagances  of  Platonism;  coldness,  materialism, 
and  scepticism,  the  perversions  of  Aristotle.  Each,  when  retained 
in  bis  proper  subordination  has  been  a  useful  servant  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  But  the  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  Aristotle ;  one  has  drilled  the  intellect — the 
other  disciplined  the  affections;  one  aided  in  sinking  deep  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its  form — the  other  com- 
plicated and  entangled  its  parts  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  them 
to  system ;  one  supplied  materials — the  other  lent  instruments  to 
shape  them ;  one  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  the 
ground  of  reason — the  other  secretly  gave  way  to  them,  without 
deserting  the  standard  of  authority;  one,  when  it  rebelled,  rebelled 
openly,  and  threw  up  heresies — the  other  never  rebelled,  but 
engendered  and  supported  corruption. 

Notwithstanding  these  characteristic  distinctions,  and  Dege- 
rando  in  an  eloquent  passage*  will  point  out  still  more,  it  would 
be  as  erroneous  to  oppose  the  two  systems  to  each  other  as  con- 
tradictory poles,  as  to  assert,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that  their 
differences  are  purely  verbal.  In  fundamental  principles  they 
3gree,  as  all  must  agree  who  study  one  common  nature.  They 
spring  from  one  base,  but  separate  into  two  heads,  rising  far 
above  all  others,  meeting  us  at  every  turn  as  we  trace  the  course 
of  later  ages,  the  fathers  as  it  were  of  all  the  great  subordinate 
groups  which  lie  around  them— the  ^*  two  twin  peaks/'  the 
"  bifidum  cacumen'*  of  the  Greek  and  of  human  philosophy. 

In  the  empire  which  Aristotleand  Plato  severally  and  successively 
enjoyed  over  the  human  mind,  they  possessed  many  advantages  in 
common.  They  were  both,  to  use  even  Bacon's  words  as  taken 
from  the  midst  of  his  coarsest  abuse,  among  the  most  gifted  of  man- 
l^ind, ''  inter  maxima  mortalium  ingenia."  Both  were  profound 
observers,  and  observers  of  those  facts  which  come  home  to  all 
our  bosoms,  and  interest  all  ages,  because  they  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  science  and  all  life,  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Both  more  or 
less  were  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their  own  reason — cut  off 
by  local  revolutions  and  the  "  spirit  of  the  age"  from  immediate 
connection  with  the  great  deposits  of  Oriental  tradition,  and  com* 
pelled,  like  men  upon  a  desert  island,  to  frame  a  habitation  for 
iheir  reason  from  chance  materials  on  the  spot,  and  fragments  of 
scattered  wreck.  Greek  philosophy  is  in  fact  the  perfection  of 
pure  rationalism — from  this  it  derived  its  energy,  and  in  this, 
rightly  employed,  we  find  its  value. 
*    As  rationalism,  it  necessarily  took  the  form  of  system,  at  least 

*  Syttemes  de  la  Fhilotop.  yoI.  ii. 
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ia  the  mind  of  its  author.     'Every  part  which  did  not  fiaaten  into 
and  cohere  with  the  primary  hypoCfaesis,  was  necessarily  rejected. 
Every  connection  between  tnidis  was  marked  and  brought  to 
light.    'Hie  whole  chain  of  dependent  facts  was  evolved  and  lud 
out  to  be  examined ;  the  moat  deticate  shades  of  truth  and  false- 
hood were  scrupuloosly  distinguished ;  and  since,  for  the  satia- 
iaction  of  reaaon,  and  in  the  absence  of  external  anthorky,  mi 
science  could  exist  without  demonstration,  not  only  waa  the  wlioie 
building  solidly  and  fonnally  cemented^  but  every  stone  was  rvmg 
before  it  was  fixed  in  its  place*    It  is  this  accurate  techsncal 
systematic  forai  which  gives  the  Greek  philosophy  its  great  utility 
in  edncaUon,  or  rather  makes  it  essential  to  any  sound  scheme  of 
education.    It  can  be  found  no  where  else ;  and  without  it  vre 
couM  no  more  teach  the  science  of  morak^  even  posseasinig,  as 
we  do,  all  its  great  truths  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  than  we 
could  instruct  in  philology  by  the  works  of  orators  and  poets 
without  grammars,  or  teach  religion  to  the  young  by  tbe  Bible 
vrithout  catechisms  and  articles.    To  speak  of  system,  indeed,  as 
applied  to  tbe  works  of  Platn^  will  aound  very  strange  to  tlmae 
who  have  only  seen  them  bit  by  bit,  and  probably  from  a  false 
position.    They  seem  a  colleclson  of  fragments^-here  a  Une  and 
there  a  line — hint  and  hypothesis,  doubt  and  dogmatism,  feding 
and  reason,  cold  mathematical  abstraction,  and  the  most  gorgeous 
poetry,  the  drama  and  the  lecture,  the  serious  and  ridiculous,  all 
thrown  together  with  a  hand  careless  in  fht  profuseneaa  of  its 
ridies^    They  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  die  rigid  form,  de- 
terminate proportion,  and  sharp  clear  oudine  of  the  treatiaea  of 
Aristotle,  than  the  rough  shapeless  splashes  of  sceno-painting^  to 
the  finish  and  precbion  of  a  ainiaturCk    And  yet  there  is  art  in 
each«^more  art  and  more  system  in  the  scene  than  in  the  miniatme. 
In  ihe  one  indeed  it  lies  open  to  every  eye;  in  the  otber  it  is 
concealed  in  the  artist's  mind ;  and  not  till  he  places  us  in  the 
position  from  which  we  are  intended  to  see  it,  and  die  portions 
are  properly  arranged,  and  the  lights  are  duly  thrown,  will  dKise 
rude  uns^htly  daubings  shape  themselves  into  life  and  bemity.* 
This  remark  leads  to  another  advantage  in  the  Greek  philo- 

*  This  illttstration  ii  borrowed  from  a  fact :  a  person  went  behind  tbe  aoenes  of 
Brury  Lane  on  the  night  of  a  splendid  melodrama.  In  crossing  the  stage  he  atuoibled 
orer  *  great  board,  over  which  some  one  apporently  had  emptied  a  budget  of  red  paint, 
and  mopped  it  off  with  ink  and  water.  He  -was  on  the  point  of  looking  it  «wigf,  when 
tlie  tcene-shifler  cried  out  in  an  agony, "  Sir,  Sir,  take  care,  what  are  yon  aboat 
there,  that's  ihe  bridge.  Sir — Mr.  Stanfield's  bridge — ^its  the  thuig  that  draws  the 
honses."  And  when  he  went  back  to  the  boxes,  he  discowred  tbe  nrin  which 
be  was  on  tbe  point  of  causing,  by  destroying  tbe  most  striking  featsre  in  n  landscape 
worthy  of  a  Claade.  Let  men,  young  men  especially,  remember  that  there  are  masT 
such  bridges  in  Plato>  and  place  tbemsclTcs  in  the  boxes  before  they  purpose  to  kkk 
them  away. 
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sophy,  the  eiquiflite  beauty  of  its  form.  Whether  it  was  climate, 
or  nttural  teammmeat,  or  educatioo,  or  social  circumstances^ 
that  gave  to  the  Greeks  their  delicate  perception  of  universal 
beauty,  uo  people  ever  existed  in  whose  happiness  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary an  ingredient,  or  to  whom  it  was  so  profusely  ministered 
by  the  genius  of  their  composers.'  Their  whole  nature  was  in 
some  sort  sensualized.  And  truth  stripped  of  grace  and  music 
coold  BO  more  reach  their  mind,  than  religion  could  touch  their 
beart,  except  as  veiled  under  a  gorgeous  mythology.  Much  of 
what  has  been  called  the  poetry  of  Plato  is  a  concession  to  this 
popular  vteakness.  Its  occasional  extravagance,  especially  as 
exhibited  in  tbe  Pluedrus,  is  an  intentional  and  avowed  satire. 
But  the  dramatic  vividness  of  the  dialogue,  tbe  harmony  of  rhythm, 
the  foil  calm  flow  of  thought  and  language,  and  the  bursts  of  pas- 
sionate inspiration  which  make  Plato  the  *'  Hcnner  of  PJiiloso- 
phers" — these  are  all  his  own — a  simple  unaffected  effluence  from 
bis  own  nature-^the  instinctiye,  unconscious  creation  of  an  ardent 
aadsttsceptUble  mind,  gifted  not  only  with  a  national  acuteuess  of 
taite,  but  brought,  by  the  very  theory  which  possessed  it,  to  that 
feeling  and  temper  from  which  neither  discord  nor  meanness  can 
flow,  and  by  which  every  word  is  grace,  because  every  thought  is 
goodness.  Even  Aristotle  is  not  destitute  of  this  grace  of  external 
form.  But  it  is  of  a  totally  different  character, — cold,  colourless, 
and  still,  like  the  oldest  and  grandest  Grecian  sculpture ;  nothing 
rich,  nothing  superfluous;  die  words  clinging  to  the  thoughts 
like  moisteBed  drapery  to  a  marble  statue,  and  giving  beauty  by 
transparency  alone.  Still  there  is  beauty  of  form,  and  beauty  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  thoughts  which  it  clothes.  And  how 
eatireiy  this  principle  of  correspondence  prevails,  cannot  be  bet- 
ter seen  than  by  imagining  die  syllogisms  of  Aristotle  loaded  with 
the  robittgs  of  Plato,  and  die  grand  flowing  thoughts  of  Plato 
left  bare  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  Aristotle. 

Hiis  beatirty  of  external  form  is  not  tbe  least — it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  source  of  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  It 
is  also  a  peculiw  condition  required  in  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. Thoee  at  least  will  acknowledge  this,  who  believe  with 
Plato  in  the  close  harmony  of  soul  and  body ;  in  tlie  analogy  of 
beauty  lo  itself  wherever  it  really  exists,  in  sound  or  language, 
colour  or  feeling,  proportion  or  virtue;  in  the  identity  of  real 
beauty  and  real  goodness,  and  therefore  in  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  young,  as  our  Maker  has  provided  for  us,  an 
external  creation  of  loveliness  to  be  the  type  and  monitor  and 
preparation  for  an  internal  creation  of  virtue. 

^  We  arast  seek  out,"  he  says  m  the  Republic)*  ''  for  those  who 
an  to  supply  us  witfi  the  IbmM  of  ait,  men  who,  by  instinct,  can 

*  Lib.  5,  p.  lOie. 
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trace  out  the  springs  of  graceand  beauty;  that  dv^Uing  as  in  a  sanc- 
toary  of  bealtb,  the  young  may  imbibe  good  from  all  around  them — ^firom 
every  work  and  sight  and  sound,  whence  aught  may  striite  their  sense — 
like  airs  that  are  wafting  health  from  purest  climes,  and  step  by  step 
from  childhood  are  changing  them  into  the  image  of  goodness,  and  into 
likeness,  and  lo?e,  and  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  truth." 

These  few  observations  may  point  out  generally  wby  the  state 
of  Grecian  philosophy  in  our  great  schools  of  Christian  educa- 
tion requires  to  be  diligently  watched  ;  and  in  some  degree  why 
the  course  which  it  takes  indicates,  like  a  float  upon  the  water, 
tlie  direction  of  the  current  of  the  times.  It  is  the  great  instru- 
ment of  education  still.  It  always  has  been  the  ^reat  stimulus  to 
the  activity  of  the  human  mind.  The  study  of  it  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  advancing  civilization.  The  loss  of  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  decay  not  only  in  science,  but  in  art,  and  in  all  things 
to  which  art  ministers. 

We  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  trace  out  this  remarkable  fact 
historically.  We  may  also  examine  the  various  relations  which 
have  at  different  periods  existed  between  the  Greek  Philosophy 
and  Christianity ;  and  ascertain  the  true  principles  upon  which 
an  alliance  may  be  established  between  them  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage to  each.  The  former  question  would  supply  the  answer 
to  the  wretched  and  ignorant  clamour  in  behalf  of  **  physical 
science  and  useful  knowledge*'  as  a  substitute  in  education  for  the 
Greek  Philosophy.  The  latter  will  not  be  necessary  so  long  as 
the  Church  of  England  retains  her  true  position,  and  insensibly 
preserves  the  balance  between  her  several  faculties  and  functions 
by  recognizing  external  authority  as  a  control  over  individual 
opinion.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  great  maxim  which  has  easily 
and  secretly  hitherto,  but  most  efficaciously,  enabled  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  exercise  her  students  in  the  very  centre  of  scepticism 
— in  systems  founded  wholly  on  rationalism,  and  therefore  full  of 
the  poison,  without  risking  any  infection.  She  has  taught  them 
to  reason  and  prove,  without  making  reason  and  proof  essential 
conditions  of  belief.  She  has  inspired  them  with  reverence  for 
heathens,  without  forgetting  themselves  to  be  Christians.  She  has 
put  into  tlieir  hands  the  weapons  which  have  so  often  been  turned 
against  the  truth,  without  tempting  their  employment  against  her- 
self. And  the  humility,  sobriety  and  thoughfulness  which  her 
course  of  study  has  stamped  upon  their  characters,  both  in  reli- 
gion and  in  social  life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  problem  of 
Tertullian,  which  can  be  solved  in  no  other  way. 

'*  Quid  ergo  Athenis  et  Hierosolymis  ?  Quid  Academise  et  Ecdesic } 
quid  hsreticis  et  Christianis?  Nostra  institutio  de  Porticu  i^alomonis  est, 
qui  et  ipse  tradiderat  Dominum  in  simpUcitate  cordis  esse  qumendhmi* 
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Videriot  qui  Stoicom,  et  Platonicum,  et  Dialecticum  Chrtstianismum 
pnotideroDt/' — Tertull.  de  PrcBscript. 

Without  however  entering  further  into  this  question  at  present, 
it  maj  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out  some  of  those  peculiar 
principles  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  seem  in  England 
to  have  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  day, 
and  which,  simultaneously  indeed,  but  under  far  other  circum- 
stances than  in  Germany  and  France,  will  probably  take  root  and 
spread. 

lu  England  Plato  will  not  be  selected  as  our  guide^ because  we 
want  authority  for  moral  truth,  for  we  possess  such  authority  already, 
far  higher  and  far  more  conclusive  than  any  testimony  of  his — in 
tbe  witness  of  the  Church.  Nor  will  his  name  be  advanced  as  a 
sanction  for  that  foolish  eclectical  vanity  which  would  place  itself 
in  the  centre  of  all  systems,  like  a  low-born  usurper  in  the  midst 
of  conquered  sovereigns,  to  judge,  condemn,  applaud,  or  ridicule, 
taking  from  each  what  we  choose,  and  casting  off  the  rest  in  scorn; 
while  all  truth  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  our  arbitrary  fancies,  and 
far  wiser  men  than  ourselves  are  insulted  by  our  contemptuous 
independence.  This  is  the  eclectical  spirit  which  it  is  proposed 
to  revive  in  France — very  different  from  the  eclectical  maxims  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  which  sought  in  different  systems  for  one 
common  acknowledged  stock  of  truth,  rather  than  for  community 
io  error ;  and  directly  opposed  to  Plato,  who  combined  indeed 
much  from  others,  but  never  lost  sight  of  an  hereditary  doctrine, 
on  which  all  others  were  to  be  engrafted,  whether  he  traced  it 
openly  to  the  East,  or  revived  it  without  name  from  Pythagoras. 

To  take  from  a  competent  authority  a  system  which  may  after- 
wards be  enlarged  or  modified,  or  defined  by  experience  and  by  the 
testimony  of  others,  but  which  in  every  inquiry  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  enlargement  proceeds,  is  a  wise  and  a  necessary  rule. 
It  is  the  process  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the  understand- 
ing, just  as  much  as  in  the  expansion  of  the  embryo  body.  The 
whole  oak  lies  hid  in  the  acorn,  but  its  fibres  shoot  out  and 
spread  by  assimilating  to  themselves  the  nutriment  which  lies 
about  its  roots. 

This  is  sound  eclecticism.  But  to  acknowledge  no  leading  sys- 
tem— to  receive  nothing  from  authority — to  become  what  Bacon 
erroneously  desired,  while  he  confessed  that  it  had  never  existed, 
'*  of  so  constant  and  severe  a  mind  as  to  have  determined  and  tasked 
ourselves  utterly  to  abolish  theories  and  common  notions,  and  to 
apply  our  intellect  altogether  smoothed  and  even  to  particulars 
anew;"  this,  which  is  the  plan  contemplated  in  the  rationalistic 
eclecticism  of  France,  and  is  very  much  affected  by  all  men  in 
this  age,  in  pure  wilfulness,  without  the  pretensions  of  philosophy, 
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is  as  impossible  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  all  knowledge  whatever.  We  may  as  well  expect  u  tree 
to  spring  up  except  from  a  seed,  or  a  man  to  accumulate  wealth 
with  neither  capital  nor  credit  to  commence  with. 

In  England,  at  least  so  long  as  the  education  of  the  English 
nation  is  carried  on  by  die  Church,  we  shall  not  tolerate  any  Midi 
absurdities.  We  shall  not  prohibit,  but  rather  encourage  mil  ex- 
periment, all  reasoning,  all  proof,  all  additions  to  our  knowledge 
which  really  are  additions.  But  we  shall  not  launch  men  upon 
the  sea  without  giving  them  charts,  and  compasses,  and  sounding 
lines.  We  shall  not  expect  them  to  move  on  without  some  firm 
foundation  to  move  upon.  We  shall  not  call  upon  them  to  grow 
while  we  are  cutting  off  (heir  roots,  or  to  become  rich  while  we 
are  reducing  them  to  poverty.  We  shall  ensure  diem  a  capital 
of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  will  be  Christiaiiity — and 
Christianity  as  it  is  countersigned,  and  guaranteed  by  tbe  beat 
of  all  possible  securities,  the  witness  of  the  Church. 

This  then  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  philosophy  may  be  made 
a  most  valuable  instrument  of  education — Grecian  philosophy 
especially,  in  an  education,  whose  subject  is  man  in  his  relation 
to  the  spiritual  world— «and  Platonism  most  of  all  at  a  time  when  a 
vast  harvest  of  follies  are  springing  up  in  the  country,  precisely 
the  same  as  those,  against  which  his  highest  powers  were  directed, 
and  which  must  be  crushed  and  rooted  out  by  the  whole  foroe  of 
truth  and  reason,  whether  by  the  truth  of  God  ia  revehlioii,  or 
by  the  reason  of  man  in  philosophy. 

No  men  have  more  mistaken  the  nature  of  Plato's  system,  than 
those  who  have  regarded  it  as  a  speculative  fabric,  such  as  men 
of  powerful  intellect  have  wrought  out  at  times  in  schools  and 
cloisters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them  to  think, 
without  any  necessity  for  action.  Much,  if  aot  all,  of  the  Eaatera 
philosophy  was  of  this  caste.  It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the 
desert,  very  beautiful,  but  very  useless,  under  an  ataK>^ere  fixed 
and  changeless,  perfect  in  all  its  outlines  from  die  absence  of  any 
thing  to  disturb  it.  Such  also  was  much  of  the  new  Alexandrian 
speculations,  until  Julian  brought  them  to  bear  practically  upon 
the  purification  of  the  Heathen  Polytheism.  Such  abo  was 
schdbisticism,  and  many  of  tbe  rival  themes  which  have  race 
sprung  up  in  Grermany  under  the  stimulus  of  a  craving  Cttrioaity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  The  questUMia  which 
would  naturally  form  the  materials  of  such  philosopkers  are  cau- 
didly  and  almost  ludicrously  stated  by  Kant.* 

**  Utnnn  mundus  initium  faabeat,  et  temunam  qnempisa  ektensionis 
in  spatio;  utrnm  nsphini,  et  fbrtasse  in  niemeti)Mo  cogitanle  iufividtta 

*  ArtiB.  Element,  p.  ft,  lib.  9,  c.  ft. 
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quiedam  oukas  sit,  afeqoe  inoomiptibilisi  an  nihil  Btt^  nisi  di?idottm  ei 
caducua;  utnim  in  actionibus  liber  siniy  an  quemadmodum  nalur» 
cxtene,  ad  filum  nators  dttcar  fatique  5  ntrum  denique  suprema  mundi 
causa  exstet,  an  res  naturales,  earumque  ordo  in  re  objecta  ultim4  ver- 
sentur^  in  qa&  in  omnibus  deliberationibus  nostris  consistendum  nobis 
sit,  qaastiones  sunt  ills  qiudem,  cum  quarum  solutione  universam  scien- 
tiam  suam  mathematicus  libenter  coromutaret,  quippe  quas  ratione  sum- 
monim  gnrissimommqae  6nium  generi  hnmano  propositorum^  nil  quid- 
qnam  potest  aperire  in  quo  acqaiescal." 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  was  but  a  poor  and  barren 
field  for  a  mighty  genius  to  expatiate  in, — that  but  one  answer 
could  be  found  to  these  problems;  and  that  one  very  simple  and 
brief,  within  our  own  consciousness  or  our  own  ignorance ; — that 
life,  which  is  short  to  learn,  is  very  long  to  feel  in,  and  an  absolute 
eternity  to  act  in; — and  that  in  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  agonies 
of  deadi,  what  we  may  feel  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  are  the  high 
and  awful  questions,  the  ''  summi  gravissimique  fines'*  proposed  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Even  the  heathen  Persius  could  tell 
tts  better  the  end  of  man's  philosophy. 

'^Qttid  sumus,  etquidnam  victnri  gignimnr?  ordo 
Quis  datus  ?  et  mets  mollis  quis  nexus,  et  unde  ? 
Qais  modus  argento  ?  quid  fas  optare  ?  quid  asper 
Utile  nummns  habet?     Patriae  charisque  propinquis 
Quantum  elargiri  debet  ?    Quern  te  Deus  esse 
Jussit,  et  human&  qu&  parte  locatus  es  in  re.'* 

Pers.  Satyr, 

And  Plato  thought  so  likewise ;  and  to  these  abstract  specula- 
tists  themselves,  and  to  others  who  have  ranked  him  with  them, 
the  Ritters,  and  Schleiermachers,  and  Cousins,  and  Dejerandos, 
who  valuable  as  their  commentaries  are,  seem  all  to  have  fallen 
into  this  error,  he  would  answer  in  the  words  of  Augustin, 

"  Quo  pado  anima  tua,  tarn  docta  et  ingeniosa  (nbi  te  maitom 
<luleiD«8)  per  hac  mysteria  doctrins  ad  Deun  saum,  id  est  a  quo  facta 
est,  00a  com  quo  facta  est,  nee  cnjus  portio,  sed  cujus  conditio,  nee  qui 
est  omnium  anima,  sed  qui  fecit  omnem  animam,  quo  solo  illustrante 
fit  anima beata,  si  ejus  gratis  non  sit  ingrata,  hoc  modo  potest  pervenire.'^* 

We  shall  never  understand  the  value  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
still  less  the  arrangement  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  without 
vieniiBg  it  in  this  light,  as  a  practical,  not  a  speculative  system. 
Even  considered  as  a  revival  of  the  modified  doctrine  of  Pjr- 
thagoras,  which  probably  is  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  still 
practical.  Pythagoras  was  full  of  other  thoughts  than  the  abstract 
relations  of  numbers^  when  he  organized  his  wonderful  society  to 
restore  something  of  right  government  and  religious  suboidiiiatioa 
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in  the  republics  of  Magna  Grscia.  He  was  as  far  from  dreaming 
away  bis  reason  in  empty  metaphysics,  tbough  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  as  Loyola  was  from 
resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology,  when  he  created 
his  singular  polity  for  upholding  the  Romanist  faith.* 

Plato's  great  object  was  man.  He  lived  with  man,  felt  as  a 
man,  held  intercourse  with  kings,  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  was  the  pupil  of  one  whose  boast  it 
was,  to  have  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  that 
it  might  raise  man  up  from  earth  to  heaven;  and,  above  all|  be 
was  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  the  midst  of  that  ferment  of  hu- 
manity exhibited  in  the  democracy  of  Athens.  When  states  are 
at  peace,  and  property  secure,  and  the  wheels  of  common  life 
move  on  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  fixed  lines,  men  ivith 
active  minds  may  sit  and  speculate  upon  the  stars,  or  analyze 
ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  great  convulsions  of  society.  The 
object  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  Plato  was  the  incorporated 
spirit,  the  [uya  6gcjx|Xfft  of  human  lawlessness.  He  saw  it  indeed 
in  an  exhausted  state,  its  power  passed  away,  its  splendour  torn  off, 
and  all  the  sores  and  ulcers;};  which  former  demagogues  had  pam- 
pered and  concealed,  now  laid  bare  and  beyond  cure.  But  it  was 
still  a  spectacle  to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  thoughtful 
man.  The  state  of  the  Athenian  democracv  is  the  real  clue  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  be  proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by 
one  little  touch  in  the  Republic.  The  Republic  is  the  summary 
of  his  whole  system,  and  the  keystones  of  all  the  other  dialogues  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  the  Republic  is  to  ei- 
hibit  the  misery  of  man  let  loose  from  law,  and  to  throw  out  a 
general  plan  for  making  him  subject  to  law,  and  thus  to  perfect 
his  nature.  It  is  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  in  the  person  of  a 
State,  and  in  the  masterly  historical  sketch  which  in  the  8th  &  9tb 
books  he  draws  of  the  changes  of  society,  having  painted  in  the 
minutest  detail  the  form  of  a  licentious  democracy,  he  fixes  it  by 
the  slightest  allusion,  (it  was  perhaps  all  that  he  could  hazard,)  on 
the  existing  state  oJP  Athens ;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  frightfal 
prophecy  of  that  tyranny  which  would  inevitably  follow.  All  the 
other  dialogues  bring  us  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Republic  brings 
us  to  this  as  its  end  and  aim. 

On  this  view  every  part  of  his  system  will  fall  naturally  into 
place.  Even  questions  apparently  farthest  from  any  practical 
mtention  are  thus  connected  with  his  plan.     If  in  the  Sophist 

*  See  Meisner,  Histoire  de  TOrigine  des  Sciences  dans  la  Greece,  for  a  very  iot^r* 
eating  view  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  atid  one  which  gives  a  very  osefol  inbodoclNifl 
to  the  school  of  Plato. 
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he  indulges  In  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  our  notion  of  being, 
it  is  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  that  metaphysical 
school  which  was  denying  all  virtue  by  confounding  all  truth,  and 
thus  poisoning  human  nature  at  its  source,  and  justifying  the 
grossest  crimes  both  of  the  state  and  of  its  leaders.*     If  he  re- 
turns again  and  again  to  his  noble  theory  of  Ideas,  it  is  to  fix 
certain  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil ;  and  to  raise  up  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being 
of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  superior  in  power,  un- 
amenable in  its  independence  to  those  fancies  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, which  had  become  before  the  eyes  of  Plato,  in  individuals, 
unbridled  lusts,  and  in  the  state  an  insanity  of  tyranny.     If  in  the 
Parmenides  he  takes  us  into  the  abstrusest  mysteries  of  metaphysics, 
the  nature  of  unity  and  number — this  also  was  rendered  necessary, 
not  only  to  obviate  objection  to  his  own  theory  of  ideas,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doctrine  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — unity  in  goodness- 
one  truth  in  action  and  thought, — as  opposed  to  that  polytheism  of 
reason  which  makes  every  man's  conscience  his  god.     It  grappled 
also  with  a  mystery  which  meets  us  at  the  foundation  of  every  deep 
theory,  and  in  the  forms  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Christianity  as 
well  as  in  heathenism ;  a  mystery  which  true  in  itself  as  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  man,  has  yet  a  corresponding  mystery  in  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind — and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  phi- 
lopher  to  state  the  same  seeming  paradox  for  the  very  foundation 
of  his  system,  which  Christianity  lays  down  at  once  as  its  grand 
and  all  comprehensive  doctrine.     All  unity  implies  plurality — all 
plurality  must  end  in  unity.     So  also  the  inquiry  in  tne  Thesetetus 
iDto  the  nature  of  science   bore  no  resemblance  whatever  in  its 
object  to  any  mere  speculative  theories  of  Kant  or  his  followers. 
It  was  a  necessary  part  of  that  system  which  was  to  become  the 
antagonist  of  the  Sophists,  and  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of 
tnith  against  a  ruinous  sensualism  and  empiricism,  which  was 
sapping  all  the  foundations  of  society.     Even  the  seemingly  frivol- 
ous and  often  wearisome  subtleties  which  occur  in  the  Sophist, 
the  Enthydemus,  and  the  Politicus,  are  intended  as  dialectical 
exercises  for  the  pupil  whom  Plato  is  forming  to  become  the 
saviour  and  guardian  of  a  state.     Even  the  philological  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Cratylus  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.     He 
perpetually  suggests  the  fact  in  the  dialogues  themselves.    And 
in  the  Republicf  he  gives  at  length  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  introduced. 

Very  much  of  the  plan  of  his  dialogues,  for  reasons  which  he 
himself  supplies,  and  which  it  will  occur  to  mention  hereafter,  is 
purposely  left  in  obscurity.  And  the  test  of  the  statement  here 
made  must  lie  in  a  careful  reference  to  the  works  themselves* 
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But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  PlatOi  the  ^'  first  of  philoso- 
phers/' who  made  practical  goodness  and  duty  the  one  great  end 
of  life,  whose  whole  history,  as  well  as  his  theories^  are  full  of 
views  not  of  speculative  fancies  but  of  practical  improvement  to 
society,* — the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionysius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  who  recog- 
nized indeed  intellect  and  truth  as  necessary  conditions  of  man's 
perfection,  but  made  *'  tlie  good  and  the  bealitifur'  his  heart 
and  his  affections,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  actions — ^who  never 
looked  down  upon  minds  beneath  him  without  blinking  of  the 
task  of  education ;  and  never  rabed  his  eyes  to  that  image  of  the 
Deity  which  he  had  formed  from  all  imaginable  perfection,  with- 
out seeing  in  it  not  merely  an  abstraction  of  intellect,  unity,  iden- 
tity, eternity,  but  goodness  and  love,  and  justice-— Ihef  Maker  of 
the  world,  because  be  delighted  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures; 
the  Dispenser  of  rewards  beyond  the;);  grave  ;§  the  Cause  of  all 
good  things — the  Father  and  King  of  all; — it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  man,  with  strong  affections,  consummate  devo- 
tion to  his  end,  absolute  unity  of  purpose  inculcated  in  all  bis 
doctrines,  and  exhibited  in  the  outlines  of  his  work,  should  have 
etood  before  any  scene  of  humanity,  least  of  all  before  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  Athenian  democracy,  without  having  his  whole  soul 
possessed  by  man  and  the  relations  of  man,  instead  of  things 
and  the  relations  of  things — that  he  should  have  wasted  those 
powers,  so  elevated  and  so  pure,  in  idle  subtleties— that  be  should 
have  thrown  out  his  fancies  in  fragments  as  one  whose  life  was 
aimless— or  that  wrought  as  they  are  in  every  line  with  a  con- 
summate art,  linked  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  ten  thousand 
of  the  finest  reticulations,  they  were  not  intended  as  a  system; 
and  as  a  system  will  come  out  to  us  when  the  focus  is  rightly 
adjusted,  and  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  mighty  effort  to  elevate 
man  to  his  perfection,  and  his  perfection  where  only  it  can  be 
reached,  in  a  social  and  political  form. 

We  are  most  ansious  to  fix  attention  on  this  point,  (let  it  be  a 
fancy— -take  it  as  hypothesis,  only  try  it,)  because  wherever  it  has 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  the  commentator  who  has  wbollj 
found  it)  the  whole  of  Plato's  works  have  been  viewed  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  Even  Schleiermacher  has  failed  in  his  clue. 
Men  seem  to  have  wandered  about  as  in  a  maze— here  admiriogt 
there  perplexed — there  completely  at  a  stand.  No  order<-'Do 
limits — no  qnd.  Fragments  have  been  dealt  with  as  wboiea,  and 
wholes  as  fragments;  irony  mistaken  for  earnestness, and  earnest- 
ness for  irony ;  play  for  the  fancy  gravely  dealt  with  as  meditS' 
tion  for  the  reason,  and  exercises  for  boys  treated  as  the  serious 
occupation  of  men.     Spurious  pieces  have  been  admitted  which 
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destroyed  all  consistency  of  thought.  Doubts  raised  to  remove 
error  or  rouse  curiosity  have  been  carried  off  as  final  decisions* 
until  Plato,  the  very  dogmatist  of  philosophy,  has  been  made  the 
ringleader  of  Pyrrhonists  and  Sceptics.  And  even  the  holiest 
and  purest  of  ethics*  which  never  stopped  short  of  its  object  till 
man's  mind  was  withdrawn  from*  sense  and  his  heart  was  fixed 
upon  its  God,  has  been  calumniated  and  perverted. 

But  take  this  central  position — look  as  a  philosopher  on  man, 
and  on  man  in  his  whole  personality,  as  a  living  immortal  soul* 
instinct  with  affection  and  feeling,  which  cannot  rest  except  in 
beings  like  himself.  See  him  vainly  struggling  to  realize  that 
noble  creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  first,  and  to  raise  up  a 
polity  or  church  in  the  faculties  of  his  own  nature,  and  from  the 
members  of  civil  society — then  contemplate  the  wreck  of  such  a 
plan  in  the  contaminated  youth  and  remorseless  tyranny  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth — all  that  was  noble  in  its  nature*  its 
''  lion  heart'*  and  *'  human  reason,"t  **  starved*  emaciated*  and 
degraded  ;*'  and  the  **  many-headed  monster  of  its  passions*** 
voAuxifaAoy  9$ffifAA*  ''  howling  round  and  tearing  it  to  pieces*' — 
and  then  a  new  light  will  fall  upon  the  meaning  and  order  of  those 
works*  which  were  intended  to  do  all  that  mere  philosophy  could 
do — to  raise  a  solemn  protest  against  the  sins  which  it  witnessed; 
to  overthrow  the  sophistries  which  pandered  to  those  corruptions; 
to  open  a  nobler  scene ;  and  to  create  some  yearning  for  its  attain* 
ment  in  those  few  untainted  minds  which  nature  had  prepared  for 
its  enjoyment. 

In  this  view  all  will  be  clear — the  grand  close  of  all  the 
dialogues  in  the  Republic  and  Laws ;  the  striking  mode  in  which 
all  the  rest  are  worked  into  these  two ;  the  commencement  of 
them  in  the  Phaedrus*  and  the  perfect  consistency  of  that  piece* 
in  any  other  view  so  wild  and  heterogeneous ;  the  deep  melancholy 
tone  which  pervades  every  allusion  of  Plato  to  the  scenes  before 
his  eyes ;  the  anticipation  of  coming  evil ;  the  sort  of  prophetic 
elevation  as  he  opens  his  'Mream'*  of  that  city,  wherein  all  good- 
ness should  dwell — ^  whetherj:  anch  has  ever  existed  in  the  in- 
finity of  days  gone  by,  or  even  now  exists  in  some  regions  of  the 
East  far  from  our  sight  and  knowledge*  or  will  be  perchance 
hereafter** — but  "  which,§  though  it  be  not  on  earth*  must  have  a 
pattern  of  it  laid  up  in  heaven,  for  him  who  wishes  to  behold  it, 
and  beholding  resolves  to  dwell  there.'* 

So  also  we  shall  enter  into  the  educational  character  of  his 
works;  their  high  practical  morality*  the  mode  in  which  every 
question  is  carried  up  into  the  nature  of  truth*  and  through  truth  is 
connected  with  virtue — the  position  which  theology  occupies*  and 
the  practical  mode  in  which  it  is  applied ;  the  absence  of  those 
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abstract  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
into  which  hi|man  reason  always  falls  M'hen  it  analyzes  mental 
conceptioift  beyond  what  practical  iufj  nsq^irop  ;.  gn^  Into  which 
the  Neo-Platonicians  did  fall,  and  still  more  the  Gnostics,  while 
they  boasted  of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  as  one 
who  had  not,  like  them,  penetrated  'Mnto  the  depths  of  the  Intel* 
ligible  Essence."* 

Even  the  form  of  Plato's  works  will  derive  new  light  and 
beauty  from  considering  them  as  instruments  of  instruction,  not 
vehicles  for  speculation.  The  mode  in  which  curiosity  is  roused 
by  the  fractured  lines  of  the  dialogue ;  the  arresting  the  attention 
by  demanding  an  answer  to  every  position ;  the  gradual  opening  of 
difficulties ;  the  carrying  of  the  eye  and  imaginytio«  tO'ths  triitb 
by  portions  of  broken  winding  stairs  of  argument,  leadidg  Id  vaik 
recesses,  and  ruinously  hung  together  in  masses,  rather  than  the 
throwing  open  before  the  reader  an  easy  ascending  plane,  which  re- 
quires no  labour,  and  stimulates  no  thought — So  also  die  succes- 
sive overthrow  of  opinions — the  sudden  starting  up  of  doubts  ia 
apparently  the  most  open  ground — the  skill  with  which  the  drama 
of  the  argument  is  broken  up  into  scenes  and  acts,  heightened  by 
a  stage  decoration,  and  relieved  with  the  solemn  or  the  grotesque — 
the  rich  melo-draraatic  myths  which  so  often  close  them — the 
character  of  Socrates  himself  embodying  the  attributes  and  duties 
of  the  Greek  chorus — the  selection  of  the  parties  among  the 
young— -the  tests  which  are  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  possess 
the  qualities  of  mind,  which,  in  the  Republic,t  are  declared  to 
be  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  make  any  progress  in  good- 
ness— the  gradual  development  of  the  system  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer — and  the  order  of  the 
sceptical  dialogues,  all  more  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without 
any  declaration  of  the  truth,  and  forming  series  of  enigmas,  to 
lead  like  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  to  the  grand  open  portal  of  the  re- 
public— all  these  and  many  other  points  will  assume  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent character,  whether  we  consider  Plato's  work  as  intended  to 
declare  his  opinions,  or  as  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  extii- 
cating,  by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  the  minds  which  it  was 
still  possible  to  save  from  the  follies  and  sins  and  miseries  in  which 
the  madness  of  the  age  and  a  vicious  system  of  education  were 
plunging  them. 

All  this  to  persons  who  never  read  Plato,  or  read  him  carelessly 
and  contemptuously,  as  men  in  this  day  do  read  whatever  they  do 
not  understand,  at  the  first  glimpse  will  appear  exaggerated  and 
enthusiastic.  And  no  answer  can  be  given  but  a  demand  that 
the  trial  should  be  made — and  the  hypothesis  taken  as  a  clue.  If 
it  is  false,  it  will  fail.  But  none  whom  wise  men  would  wish  to 
*  Forpb.  Vit.  PUt  c.  14»  t  B.  7. 
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follow  have  ever  approached  the  name  of  Plato  without  reverence 
and  gratitude.  All  have  been  impressed  especially  with  his  ex- 
quisite skill  as  an  artist  or  constructor  of  his  works  ;*  and  none 
have  drawn  a  plan  which  gives  harmony  and  symmetry  to  them 
all.  Some  plan  however  must  exist.  If  we  want  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral,  we  do  not  plant 
ourselves  in  a  nook,  before  some  disproportioned  arch,  or  out  of 
sight  of  the  central  aisle.  We  seek  for  that  point  of  view  in 
which  the  builder  himself  beheld  it  before  he  commenced  the 
work,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  comes  out.  And  the  illustration 
will  bear  to  be  dwelt  on.  Whoever  studies  Plato  is  treading  on 
holy  ground.  So  heathens  always  felt  it.  So  even  Christianity 
confessed.f  And  we  may  stand  among  his  venerable  works  as  in 
a  vast  and  consecrated  fabric — vistas  and  aisles  of  thoughts  open- 
ing on  every  side — ^high  thoughts  that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven-— 
pillars  and  niches  and  cells  within  cells  mixing  in  seeming  con- 
fusion, and  a  veil  of  tracery,  and  foliage,  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming  "  through  dim 
religious  forms*' — all  leading  up  to  God — all  blest  with  an  efflu- 
ence from  Him,  though  an  effluence  dimmed  and  half  lost  in  the 
contaminated  reason  of  man. 

The  early  Church  never  looked  on  the  pure  and  elevated  trutha 
scattered  through  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  especially  in  the 
works  of  Plato,  without  recognizing  in  them  an  emanation,  more 
or  less  direct,  from  the  **  fountain  of  all  wisdom.'* 

"  If  they  argue,^  says  Clement,  "  it  was  by  accident  the  Greeks  gave 
ntteraoce  to  portions  of  true  philosophy,  that  accident  was  the  work  of  a 
divine  economy ;  for,  with  all  their  rivalship  against  us,  no  one  will 
make  accident  a  god.  If  by  some  strange  coincidence,  the  coincidence 
itsdf  is  providential.  If  they  assert  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  natural 
intuition  of  truth,  we  know  but  one  author  of  nature,  even  God  *,  as  we 
know  but  one  author  of  righteousness,  and  yet  speak  of  a  natural 
righteousness  as  distinct  from  the  righteousness  by  Christ.  If  that  they 
shared  in  one  common  intellect,  who  is  the  father  of  this  ?  If  they  speak 
of  supernatural  enunciations,  these  are  but  forms  of  prophecy.  Others 
declare  that  those  philosophers  saw  indeed  truths,  but  only  in  reflections 
and  shadows.  Is  it  the  less  true  for  this?  What  does  the  divine 
Apostle  say  of  ourselves  ?  *  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.* 
And  so  they  among  the  Greeks,  who  attained  to  the  truths  of  philosophy, 
saw  the  Divine  Nature,  though  only  in  far  shadows  and  reflections;  and 
yet  such  shadows  and  reflections,  which  are  all  that  we  are  now  capable 
of  perceiving,  partake  nevertheless  of  truth,  as  reflections  which  are 
formed  in  water."     (Clemmt.  Alexand.  Strom,  b.  i.  p.  316.) 

This  is  the  substance  of  one  of  the  most  condensed  views  on 

*  Sehleierinachcr,  Introd.  Vnhce, 

t  Cieni.  Ales.  L  i.  p.  39,  316 ;  Theodoret,  Grac.  Aff.  lib.  i.  et  passim. 
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the  relation  of  heathen  philosophy  to  revealed  truth  which  ocean 
in  the  early  fathers.  A  still  more  eloquent  passage  is  fouad  in 
Theodorety  and  though  long,  it  is  worth  transcribing.  Any  thing 
which  can  bring  us  to  the  study  of  such  a  writer  as  Plato  with  a 
sober  reverential  feeling,  divested  of  that  flippancy  and  conceit 
which  must  distort  all  our  notions,  and  render  our  minds  inac- 
cessible to  any  sound  elevated  doctrines,  is  well  worth  a  little 
delay.  And  the  passages  are  not  the  less  valuable  because  with 
the  respect  which  they  profess  they  carry  also  the  antidote  to  anj 
exaggerated  submission  to  an  authority  other  than  the  Church. 

"  Go  then/*  says  Theodoret,  ''  to  the  Greeks,  go  to  your  own 
pbilosophers,  who  initiate  you  before  we  do ;  and  who  teach  what  we 
would  teach  you.  For  they  are  like  to  those  birds  of  song  which  imitate 
the  voice  of  man,  but  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  ntter. 
Eren  so  these  reason  indeed  of  the  things  belonging  unio  God,  though 
they  know  little  of  the  truths  whereof  they  speak.  And  yet  they  are 
not  without  excuse.  They  enjoyed  no  succession  of  prophets,  ptsdog 
the  torch  of  truth  from  hand  to  hand }  no  apostolic  illumination  to  be  a 
light  to  their  feet  and  a  lantern  to  their  paths.  Nature  alone  was  their 
teacher,  though  her  handwriting,  engraven  on  the  heart  by  the  finger  of 
God,  the  wanderings  of  a  sinM  life  long  since  obliterated.  And  yet 
some  remains  of  this.  He,  who  first  stamped  it  on  their  souls,  renewed  at 
times,  and  allowed  them  not  wholly  to  perish,  by  displaying  to  mankind, 
through  his  works,  his  providence  and  power.  And  thus  the  Aposde  has 
shown  in  his  sermon  at  Lystra,  where,  in  addition  to  much  else,  he 
says,  *  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 
Nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fhiitfai  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.' 

"  The  seed  of  Abraham,'*  he  proceeds,  *'  received  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  enjoyed  the  grace  of  the  teaching  of  his  prophets.  The  other 
nations,  through  the  works  of  nature  and  the  creation,  were  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  God  by  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all  things.  And  as  in  his 
wonderful  bounty  he  sends  his  rain,  chiefly  indeed  on  the  cultivated  loilt 
and  that  for  the  service  of  man,  and  yet,  from  the  abundance  of  hii 
goodness,  he  waters  even  the  deserts  and  the  mountains ;  and  the 
land  which  man  has  ploughed  brings  forth  a  perfect  ituit,  and  that  which 
he  has  not  laboured  brings  forth  wild  fruit  \  and  we  see  at  times  the 
fig*tree  shooting  forth  upon  tombs  and  among  ruins  ;  even  so  the  grace 
of  knowledge,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  is  given  to  holy  men,  and  jet 
even  to  others  it  is  vouchsafed,  as  rain  to  the  wilderness  and  ibreit; 
and  hence  even  there  fruits  spring  up  that  are  fit  fbr  food,  and  are 
like  to  the  produce  of  the  plough.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
have  never  been  blessed  by  the  culture  of  God*a  prophets,  for  there  is  a 
roughness  mingled  within  them  and  a  gall  of  bitterness ;  and  they  who 
know  how  to  discern  between  the  good  and  the  evil  gather  that  which 
is  fit  for  use  and  the  rest  they  leave,  as  they  who  gather  roses  leave  the 
thorns  behind,  but  collect  the  blossoms.  And  such  also  is  the  instioct 
of  the  bees,  for  they  settle  not  only  on  the  sweet  but  on  the  bitter 
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fiowen,  and  %ht  sweetness  tbey  extract  add  the  bitterness  tbey  escbew  | 
and  from  qualities  most  contrary,  bitter  and  sour,  and  rough  and  sharp, 
they  prepare  sweetest  honey  for  man.  And  these  we  also  imitate.  And 
from  those  fields  of  your  philosophy^  so  full  of  bitterness,  we  provide  the 
sweet  honey  for  your  salvation.  And  as  they  that  heal  our  bodies  con* 
coct  from  venomous  beasts  drugs  that  will  heal  their  wounds,  and  even 
from  the  flesh  of  vipers  can  extract  antidotes  to  disease^  so  we  also  take 
in  hand  the  works  of  your  poets  and  historians  and  philosophers,  and  re- 
jecting some  parts  as  noxious  and  concocting  others  with  the  sound 
frord  of  our  doctrine.  We  apply  the  healing  medicine  to  your  souls.'* 
{Theodmi.  Gr^jec.  Affcc.  Curat,  lib.  1.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  collect  many  more  passages  of  the  same 
importi  and  others  still  more  immediately  connecting  the  great 
truths  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  an  anterior  revelation,  and 
especially  with  the  books  of  Moses.  Justin,  Clement,  Eusebius^ 
and  others,  speak  of  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact.  Aristobulusi 
the  Jewish  peripatetic,  asserted  the  same  tiling.  And  although 
both  Jerome  and  Augustin  have  chronologically  refuted  the 
notion  that  he  had  enjoyed  direct  communication  with  certain  of  the 
prophets,  there  are  scattered  throughout  his  works  such  singular 
coincidences  with  Scripture,  not  merely  such  as  might  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  different  minds,  viewing  human  nature  from 
one  common  point,  but  seemingly  borrowed  and  transferred,  as 
might  at  least  easily  reconcile  an  attentive  reader  to  an  hypothesis 
of  the  kind. 

Our  objecti  however^  at  present  is  to  apply  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  practical  character  of  Plato's 
writingSi  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  writings  them- 
selves^  in  the  conviction  that  no  little  good  may  be  done  by 
assisting  in  turning  the  attention  of  the  generation  now  entering 
into  life  to  the  largest  and  noblest  treasure-house  existing  in 
human  literature,  whether  of  eloquence,  of  beauty,  of  elevated 
moral  principles,  of  profound  metaphysics,  or  of  political  wisdom. 
Scbleiermacher  has  done  more  than  any  one  to  throw  the  dia- 
logues into  an  intelligible  order.  If  we  think  that  he  has  not 
perfectly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  precise  clue  to  their  per- 
plexities^ something  must  be  allowed  to  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  a  di^rent  hypothesis.  No  admirers  of  Plato  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  assistance  which  Scbleiermacher,  Hitter,  Ast, 
Tenneman>  Van  Heusde^  and  maiiy  other  foreign  critics  have 
rendered  to  the  study  of  his  system.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  that  modifies  all  our  views,  as 
it  colours  the  objects  of  vision.  And  the  deep  metaphysical 
character  of  the  later  philosophical  schools  of  Germany  seems  to 
have  given  an   undue  bias  to  their  mind  when  examining  the 
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philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Van  Heusde  has  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  this  tendency  to 
see  all  things  after  one  fashion,  and  to  interpret  the  writings  of 
others,  of  men  often  in  the  most  opposite  circumstances,  as  if 
they  had  always  looked  through  our  own  eyes.  He  compares  it, 
not  infelicitously,  to  the  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
represented  Caesar  and  Alexander  the  Great  travelling  the  country 
as  knight-errants. 

Schleiermacher  has  well  pointed  out  the  utter  futility  of  all  the 
old  attempts  to  arrange  the  Dialogues  in  any  consistent  plan. 
The  forms  of  trilogies  and  tetralogies  which  could  not  even  be 
generally  completed,  and  which,  in  the  few  instances  of  com- 
pletion, brought  together  the  most  opposite  subjects  without  even 
a  common  plot,  may  be  rejected  at  once.  The  idea  is  valuable 
only  in  one  point  of  view,  as  expressing^  strongly  a  conviction  of 
the  dramatic  nature  of  the  dialogues.  The  classification  of  them 
by  their  logical  character,  as  *'  dogmatic,  refutative,  or  tentative/' 
and  the  like,  is  indeed  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  most  important  clues  to  a  full  understanding 
of  their  relative  position.  But  it  is  not  sufficient,  because  it 
embraces  only  the  form  of  the  works  without  touching  on  the 
matter.  And  although  in  Plato's  system  the  two  are  inseparably 
connected,  almost  as  body  and  mind,  the  matter  must  occupy  by 
far  the  most  prominent  place.  It  must  supply  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement.  The  attempt  to  form  a  chronological  series  b  still 
more  vain.  We  have  no  external  testimony  to  guide  us,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases.  Internal  evidence  there  is  none,  for  the  nar- 
rative is  full  of  anachronisms  so  glaring  as  to  be  evidently 
intentional ;  and  the  conjectures  which  may  be  drawn  from  an 
altered  tone  of  sentiment  or  style  must  be  open  to  all  the  vague- 
ness of  the  rashest  criticism.  How  little  any  such  judgment 
can  be  trusted  may  be  gathered  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  spurious  and  genuine  dialogues,  and 
also  from  the  glaring  mistakes  whiqh  have  occurred  in  them 
already,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  the  several 
parts.  Even  if  we  knew  the  dates  of  the  publication  of  each 
dialogue  it  would  assist  us  but  little  in  fixing  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  read ;  for  any  man  with  a  system  ready  formed  in 
his  mind  will  throw  it  out  portion  by  portion,  according  as  the 
train  of  thought  may  happen  to  present  itself.     Such  a  work  is 

*  We  CAnnot  allude  to  Sclileiermacher's  ititn»dnctioD,  which  has  been  recently  tnuis- 
lated  into  English,  without  lamenting  in  one  instance  the  iwrfect  fidelity  of  the 
translator.  It  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  roost  harsh  and  unreadable  boobs  in 
tlie  German  language,  and  in  its  present  iunn  it  stands,  undoubtedly,  at  the  head  of 
the  same  class  of  books  iu  this  coauiry.  It  has  lost  nothing  of  its  pre-cmincnoe  of  ob- 
scurity. 
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not  like  the  erection  of  a  house,  in  which  the  foundation  roust  in 
time  precede  the  walls,  and  the  walls  be  raised  before  the  roof.  It 
is  rather  like  the  planting  an  estate^  and  where  we  begin  and  where 
\ye  end  may  depend  on  the  accident  of  the  moment,  without  any 
departure  from  the  original  plan. 

The  artist-like  development  of  the  philosophical  system  is  the 
principle  in  which  Schieiermacher,  with  great  skill  and  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Platonic  writings,  has  proposed  to 
arrange  them ;  and  this  consideration  must  have  great  weight  in 
every  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  main  outlines  of  such  a  plan 
must  coincide  with  that  which  would  be  formed  in  more  direct 
reference  to  the  practical  object  of  Plato.  Still  we  think  that  the 
connection  will  be  more  easy,  and  the  series  more  natural,  and,  in 
particular,  (that  which  constitutes  the  great  difficulty,)  the  parts  of 
each  several  dialogue  will  arrange  themselves  in  greater  con- 
sistency by  bearing  in  mind  throughout  that  the  young  men  of 
Athens  were  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  expressly  addressed ; 
that  the  purification  of  their  morals — the  refutation  of  their 
corruptors,  the  sophists — the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  pri- 
vate and  political  morality — the  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
new  national  character — the  cleansing,  or  endeavouring  to  cleanse, 
that  Augean  stable  of  the  Grecian  democracy — and  the  opening  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  yet  hidden  behind  the  veil  of 
a  gross  sensualistic  polytheism, — that  these,  and  not  merely  the 
foundation  of  a  metaphysical  school,  or  the  development  and 
propagation  of  barren  truth,  were  constantly  before  the  mind  of 
Plato,  guiding  his  thought  and  his  pen  throughout,  and  offering 
the  only  explanation  to  those  innumerable  mysteries  and  anomalies 
which  meet  us  in  every  page  of  his  works — which  have  made  many 
men  abandon  them  in  despair,  some  play  with  them  as  a  com- 
plicated enigma,  others  ridicule  them  as  an  unintelligible  chaos, 
a  whole  succession  of  philosophical  schools  claim  him  as  the 
champion  of  their  scepticism,  and  even  Cicero  himself  declare 
that  **  Plato  never  hazards  an  assertion,  but  argues  on  both  sides 
"  of  the  question,  and  then  leaves  the  reader  in  his  doubt." 

It  is  this  view  also  of  the  subject  which  places  Plato  in  such 
direct  contrast  to  Aristotle,  especially  in  their  ethical  treatises. 
Aristotle  expressly  declares  that  he  writes  not  for  the  young  but 
for  the  old.*  Plato's  argument  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  form 
of  conversation  with  youth.  Hence  Aristotle's  reasoning  is  syn- 
thetic, commencing  with  principles  too  high  for  undisciplined 
minds  to  understand.  Plato's  is  wholly  analytic,  grappling  at 
once  with  prejudices  and  follies,  and  purifying  truth  from  error, 
by  sifting  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  light.    The  form  of  Aristotle 

*  Nicom.  Etli.  b«  i.  c.  3* 
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is  grave,  simple,  aud  such  as  would  become  a  philosopher  ad- 
dressing philosophers.  Plato  is  full  of  every  art  to  captivate  the 
fancy,  winning,  dramatic,  eloquent,  full  of  digression,  now  reliev- 
ing the  mind  by  the  most  playful  humour,  now  rising  into  so- 
lemnity and  poetry ;  always  striking,  always  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  condescending  to  an  unformed  hearer. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance  of  these  character- 
istics, nor  a  more  complete  argument  in  proof  of  the  hypothesb 
suggested,  than  the  first  dialogue,  with  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  series  must  open — the  Phsedrus.  Historically  we  know 
from  Diogenes,  that  this  vvas  the  first  in  order  of  publicatioo. 
Internally  it  contains  the  germ  of  all  the  others.  And  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  which  the  seed  may  not  be 
found  carefully  introduced  into  this  singular,  and,  at  first  sight, 
perplexing  composition.  The  same  fact  has  been  inferred  from 
the  poetical  and  overcharged  style  of  several  portions  of  it;  but 
as  in  many  other  instances  the  commentator  (Dionysius)  baa  en- 
tirely mistaken  an  intentional  caricature  for  a  serious  and  elabo- 
rate production.  Even  Schleiermacber  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  error.  The  conclusion  is  just,  that  the  Phsedrus  is  the 
first  of  the  dialogues;  the  premises  are  false,  thai  the  date  is 
betrayed  by  a  juvenile  extravagance  of  style.  Such  an  extrava- 
gance undoMbtedly  exists ;  but  when  the  object  of  the  dialogue 
is  examined  on  the  principle  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ,  it 
will  be  found  perfectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
thought.  From  the  Phsedrus  all  the  other  dialogues  run  out 
through  a  series  of  sceptical  unconclusive  disputations,  to  four 
great  works  of  an  entirely  different  character,  grave,  massive,  dog- 
matic, and  final — the  Republic,,  the  Laws^  the  Timaeus,  and  the 
unfinislied  fragment  of  the  Critias.  These  four  form  one  grand 
group  openly  connected  together.  And  there  is  not  a  question 
left  unsettled  in  any  one  of  the  former  dialogues  which  does  not 
find  its  solution  here,  a  solution  unmixed  with  a  particle  of  doubt, 
thrown  off  frequently  in  a  single  sentence,  without  condescending, 
as  it  were,  to  inq^ire  if  any  doubt  ever  had  existed;  at  other 
times  carrying  back  the  mind  by  some  little  touch  which  only  an 
attentive  reader  would  observe,  to  former  unfinished  discussions 
on  the  same  subject,  and  by  completing  them,  developing  the 
whole,  just  as  in  some  well-planned  illumination,  a  dark  and 
shapeless  building  will  run  into  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  touch  of  a 
single  torch. 

We  propose  then,  at  present,  to  close  our  observations  with  an 
analysis  of  the  Phsedrus,  considered  not  only  as  the  first  specimen 
of  Plato's  system  of  instruction,  but  as  evidjently  intended  hj 
him  to  form  a  preface  and  introduction  to  the  rest,  and  to  give  a 
general  intimation  of  the  principles  on  which  all  his  works  are 
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coDstnicted.  Previous  to  this  we  must  ask  attention  to  a  few 
more  general  observations*  without  which  we  shall  be  ill  prepared 
for  a  more  detailed  inquiry. 

Id  the  first  place,  in  selecting  the  Phaedms  as  the  point  from 
which  the  reader  of  Plato  may  commence,  and  so  work  his  way 
to  the  Republic,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another 
course,  in  which  we  begin  with  the  Kepublic,  and  end  with  the 
Pheedrus.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  analytical  reasonings  that  it 
admits  of  this  double  process*  like  reptiles  that  can  advance  with 
their  tails  just  as  well  as  with  their  heads.  In  synthetical  reason- 
ing, as  for  instance  in  Ariatotle*  we  commence  with  a  certainty, 
and  follow  on  to  a  certainty.  In  analytical,  we  commence  with  a 
doubt,  and  so  try  our  way  to  a  certainty.  In  the  one  case  we  go 
by  a  known  road  from  a  place,  which  we  know  to  be  York,  to 
London,  which  we  never  yet  saw ;  in  the  other,  we  get  upon  a 
coach  at  York,  and  go  off  on  a  journey  to  discover  by  the  places 
to  which  we  arrive  at  last,  whether  the  place  from  which  we 
started  was  York  or  Dublin*  In  the  one  case  we  know  we 
are  on  a  continent,  and  journey  on  steadily  and  quietly  till  vire 
choose  to  stop.  In  the  other,  we  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
in  an  island  or  not,  and  we  strike  out  in  all  directions  till  we 
meet  the  sea  in  every  part.  Analytical  reasoning,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily presumes  a  return  to  the  principles  from  which  we 
started,  and  which  were  in  fact  assumed  merely  as  hypotheses 
and  questions.  If  they  are  true,  it  is  felt  they  will  lead  to  such 
and  such  results,  and  if  the  results  follow,  the  premises  are  held 
to  be  true. 

It  is  evident,  ako,  that  when  the  journey  has  once  been  made, 
we  may  easily  return  upon  our  steps  by  ourselves,  and  make  it  a 
second  time,  with  far  more  leisure  to  examine  the  scenery,  and 
note  down  the  direction-posts.  Whereas  the  first  time  that  we 
issue  out  on  speculation,  we  shall  require  some  guide  to  assist  us, 
or  be  compelled  at  every  step  to  ask  where  we  are  going.  In 
synthetical  reasoning  this  is  not  necessary,  and  the  whole  process 
may  be  performed  alone.  Without  stopping  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest the  important  difierence  thus  establisbed  between  the  two 
plans  of  teaching,  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  a  docile 
and  trustful,  or  of  a  presumptuous  rationalistic  spirit-— effects 
very  strongly  marked  on  the  two  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle—- 
it  may  now  be  seen  why  there  are  wholly  different  modes  of  read« 
ing  Plato,  according  as  we  are  provided  with  an  ext^nal  clue  to 
hb  meaning,  or  not.  A  young  man  who  takes  up  Plato,  without 
the  alighlest  conception  of  tbs  general  scope  and  plan  of  his 
works,  and  without  assistance  from  without,  must  begm  with  his 
dogmatic  works.  Tenneman  proposes  the  Republic,  and  he  is 
perfectly  right,  only  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Laws,  the 
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Timaeus,  and  the  Critias.  He  will  then  see  clearly  the  general 
principles  which  are  to  be  developed  gradually  in  the  preparatory 
dialogues,  and  they  will  serve,  not  indeed  as  a  perfect  clue,  but 
as  a  guiding  point,  like  a  distant  spire  in  the  difficulties  of  a 
steeplechase.  He  will  be  able  to  watch,  in  those  dialoguesi 
their  development  with  interest,  and  to  join  his  own  exertions 
in  unravelling  the  plot  of  an  argument,  when  he  knows  something 
of  the  coming  catastrophe.  But  even  with  such  assistance,  the 
task  will  be  difficult,  and  often  tedious ;  and  requires  far  more 
attention  and  power  of  mind  than  can  be  commonly  expected. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  facilitating  the  study  of  Plato,  is, 
therefore,  to  supply  the  student,  from  an  external  quarter,  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  principles  intended  to  be  established ;  to 
tell  him,  in  fact,  where  he  is  going,  and  then  accompany  him  in 
the  journeys,  commencing  wiUi  the  Phaedrus  and  the  other  seep* 
tical  dialogues,  and  gradually  bringing  him  to  the  clear  and  ex- 
pansive prospect  which  opens  in  the  Republic.  In  this  way  his 
mind  will  be  placed  in  the  position  contemplated  throughout  by 
Plato  himself.  He  will  work  out  truth  in  a  great  degree  by  hb 
own  energies,  evolve  right  conclusions  from  the  mixed  truth  and 
falsehood  of  his  own  original  notions,  and  borrow  only  90  much 
aid  from  his  teacher  as  is  required  to  bring  to  light  the  original 
conceptions  of  his  nature.^  To  do  this  thoroughly,  we  require, 
first,  a  clear  intelligible  outline  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which 
every  young  man  may  understand;  then  distmct  introductions 
to  each  of  the  dialogues,  pointing  out  the  course  of  the  reason- 
ings, and  fixing  attention  on  the  thousand  minute  delicacies  and 
incidental  hints  which  give  shape  and  animation  to  the  whole. 
Something  of  this  kind,  but  we  confess  very  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly, has  been  attempted  by  most  commentators.  Cousin's  are 
short  headings,  where  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  bold,  oif-hand, 
sketchy  French  style,  too  pleasing  to  be  very  deep,  or  to  create 
much  confidence  in  the  writer.  Schleiermacher's  are  profoundly 
obscure ;  and  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  initiate  the  student  into 
the  whole  art  and  beautiful  coherence  of  the  several  structures. 
And  until  some  person  thoroughly  inspired  with  the  soul  of 
Plato,  viewing  things  with  his  eyes,  and  devoting  his  whole  mind 
to  that  one  object,  shall  have  examined  the  minutest  point  with 
the  same  confidence  in  their  use  and  design  with  which  an  ana^ 
tomist  regards  some  new  discovered  fibre,  or  apparently  super- 
fluous vein — and  has  thus  mastered  and  can  explain  the  whole 
arrangement — we  shall  still  encounter  infinite  perplexities,  and  the 
study  of  Plato  will  continue  what  it  always  hitherto  has  been, 
and  what  Plato  himself  mainly  intended  them  to  be,  a  mystery  to 
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exercise  thought,  aud  to  elicit  sparks  of  right  feeling  from  the 
reader,  rather  than  a  channel  for  pouring  into  his  mind  a  whole 
train  of  ready  made  speculations. 

Far  as  we  are  at  present  from  possessing,  even  in  the  pro* 
foundest  critics  of  Germany,  any  such  guide  to  his  works,  any 
resuscitated  Socrates,  we  evidently  enjoy  more  insight  into  their 
true  nature  than  any  former  age  of  philosophy ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  we  are  ourselves  living  in  a  period  corresponding,  most 
remarkably,  with  the  times  for  which  Plato  wrote.  We  are  be-> 
ginning  to  feel  his  wants,  to  be  perplexed  with  his  difficulties,  to 
witness  the  evils  and  enormities  with  which  he  was  surrounded ; 
and  these  are  the  best  interpretations  of  the  course  which  his 
thoughts  took.  They  throw  light  upon  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
as  the  facts  foretold  in  a  prophecy  best  explain  the  prophecy 
itself.     And  this  is  the  clue  which  we  propose  to  employ. 

One,^  therefore,  of  the  best  preparations  which  we  should  re-* 
commend  to  the  student  is,  an  accurate  and  thoughtful  examina* 
tion  of  a  class  of  works  very  different  from  those  of  Plato  in  their 
outward  form,  but  very  similar  in  their  aim  and  spirit,  the  co- 
medies of  Aristophanes,  and  especially  the  Clouds.  Men  smile 
when  they  hear  the  anecdote  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  who  never  went  to  bed  without  Aristophanes 
under  his  pillow.  But  the  noble  tone  of  morals,  the  elevated 
taste,  the  sound  political  wisdom,  the  boldness  and  acuteness  of 
the  satire,  the  grand  object  which  is  seen  throughout  of  correcting 
the  follies  of  the  day,  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  country, 
all  these  are  features  in  Aristophanes,  which,  however  disguised, 
as  they  intentionally  are,  by  coarseness  and  buffoonery,  entitle  him 
to  the  highest  respect  from  every  reader  of  antiquity.  He  con- 
descended, indeed,  to  play  the  part  of  jester  to  the  Athenian  ty- 
rant. But  his  jests  were  the  vehicles  for  telling  to  them  the 
soQiidest  truths.  They  were  never  without  a  far  higher  aim  than 
lo  raise  a  momentary  laugh.  He  was  no  farce  writer,  but  a  deep 
philosophical  politician ;  grieved  and  ashamed  at  the  condition 
of  his  country,  and  through  the  stage,  the  favourite  amusement  of 
Athenians,  aiding  to  carry  on  the  one  great  common  work,  which 
Plato  proposed  in  his  dialogues,  and  in  which  all  the  better  and 
nobler  spirits  of  the  time  seem  to  have  concurred  by  a  confede- 
racy— ^the  reformation  of  an  atrocious  democracy.  There  is  as 
much  system  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  as  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato.  £very  part  of  a  vitiated  public  mind  is  exposed  in  its 
tarn.    Its  demagogues  in  the  Knights,  its  courts  of  justice  in  the 
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Waspsi  its  foreign  policy  in  the  Acharnians^  its  tyranny  over  the 
allies  in  the  Birds^  the  state  of  female  society  in  the  Lyaistrate  and 
Ecclesiazusas,  and  its  corrupt  taste  in  the  Frogs,  No  one  plaj 
is  without  its  definite  object:  and  the  state  of  national  education, 
as  the  greatest  cause  of  all,  is  laid  open  in  the  Clouds.  What- 
ever light  is  thrown,  by  that  admirable  play,  upon  the  character 
of  Socrates,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogues — a  point,  we  may  remark,  on  which  the  greatest  mis- 
takes are  daily  made — it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  exhibiting,  in  a 
short  but  very  complete  analysis,  and  by  a  number  of  very  fine 
Rembrand-like  strokes,  not  (tiy  of  which  must  be  overlooked,  all 
the  features  of  that  frightful  school  of  sophistry,  which  at  that  time 
was  engaged  systematically  in  corrupting  the  Athenian  youths,  and 
against  which  the  whole  battery  of  Plato  was  pointedly  directed. 

The  existence  of  such  a  school  is  no  longer,  in  this  age,  a 
matter  of  history.  It  is  rising  up  again  among  ourselves,  and 
though  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  deformity,  unless  we  aie 
warned  in  time,  no  wise  man  will  venture  to  say  to  what  lengths 
it  may  finally  proceed. 

It  ori^nated,  like  all  other  corruptions  of  human  reason,  in 
two  distinct  sources.  It  had  two  parents,  one  an  error  of  the 
head,  and  the  other  a  perversion  of  the  heart.  Neither  of  these 
by  itself  will  ever  propagate  a  very  extensive  mischief;  fordiy 
speculations  will  not  spread  without  some  passion  to  inflame 
them ;  and  passion  by  itself,  unless  apparently  countenanced  by 
reason,  will  appear  too  gross  to  be  imitated  or  avowed.  It  is 
the  same  in  our  daily  vices ;  and  an  evil  wish  never  takes  its  start 
till  it  is  propped  on  some  sophistical  excuse. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  formation  of  all  such 
schools,  the  error  and  the  vice  (vice,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
world)  generally  exist  in  distinct  parties.  The  leaders  are  often 
moral  men.  The  followers  only  tffe  thoroughly  depraved.  Of 
Protagoras,  for  instance,  Plato  always  speaks  with  some  degree 
of  respect ;  Epicurus  was  by  no  means  a  profligate ;  Hobbes 
was  a  man  of  decent  regularity  of  life ;  Locke  was  never  accused 
of  any  of  those  crimes  to  which  his  theories  led  in  the  French 
revolution ;  Paley,  with  one  exception,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  palpably  corrupted  by  his  miserable  doctrines  of  expediency; 
and  we  never  heard  that  either  Bentham  or  Bowring  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  fact  is  well  worth  attention. 
It  may  guard  us  against  tolerating  errors,  because  they  are  not 
yet  ripened  into  crimes.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  homage  paid 
to  virtue,  that  the  absence  of  glaring  vice  is  necessary  for  all  ex- 
ercise of  authority. 

The  head  of  this  sophistical  monster  was  thus  formed  of  minds 
coolj  penetrating,  and  commanding,  provided  with  a  fair  array  of 
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various  accomplishments,  and  aided  by  a  persuasive  eloquence. 
The  intellectual  error  raised  as  the  standard  of  the  party,  was 
the  uncertainty  of  hiotvkdge.  But  it  branched  out  into  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  which  may  easily  be  anticipated ;  and  far  from 
being  primary  itself,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  whole  train  of 
falsehoods^  lying  hid  in  a  disordered  imagination.  Its  conclusions 
are  easily  deduced.  And  we  have  only  to  take  up  a  newspaper^ 
or  look  ovex  a  debate  in  parliament,  to  find  abundant  illustration 
of  the  practical  logic  which  forced  this  metaphysical  principle 
through  all  the  veins  and  channels  of  Athenian  life,  private  or 
public.  The  argument  ran  thus :  if  there  is  no  certainty  in  the 
mdividualj  there  is  to  him  no  truth, — if  no  truth,  no  falsehood, — 
if  neither  truth  nor  falsehood^  neither  also  is  there  right  or  wrong, 
which  are  but  intellectual  perceptions  of  agreement  or  disagree* 
ment  with  some  fixed  standard  of  law.  Therefore  there  is  no 
law  external  to  our  own  feelings.  Our  own  feelings  imperatively 
bid  us  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  there* 
fore,  are  the  only  rule  of  moral  action,  and  the  criterion  of  good- 
oesa« 

It  was  here  that  the  deep  current  of  abstract  thought  burst  out 
at  oDce  into  day  in  a  most  marvellously  intelligible  form.  It  was 
like  some  apt  musician  passing  from  the  dead  dull  labyrinths  of 
scientific  discords  to  an  old  familiar  strain ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
caught  by  all  the  unclean  beasts  of  human  kind,  that  lay  battening 
in  a  stupid  sensuality,  tlian,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Plato,  they 
pricked  up  their  ears,*  flourished  their  tails,  and  pranced  off, 
over  land  and  sea,  after  the  metaphysical  Orpheus,  until  he  led 
them  to  the  darling  abode  of  intellect  and  vice,  the  democracy 
of  Athens. 

Never  was  a  field  so  well  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  a 
crew.  On  the  one  hand,  a  rising  generation,  full  of  genius,  pas- 
sion, and  imagination — in  their  infancy  brought  up  in  a  harem 
amidst  women  .with  no  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  wives  or 
moihersf — in  their  boyhood  managed  by  slaves,  and  left  destitute 
of  any  instruction  but  a  little  music,  a  little  grammar,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  gyoinasiuml — and  in  their  youth  let  loose  into  the 
forun  to  lislen  to  the  profligate  lessons  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  and  to  have  all  truth  and  conscience  obliterated  amidst  the 
whirl  of  a  daily  revolution.  Living,  as  we  do  at  this  day,  with 
security  for  the  permanence  of  moral  principles  in  the  per- 
manence qf  the  Church,  and  amidst  at  least  the  forms  of  old 
established  laws,  we  can  scarcely  realize  to  ourselves  the  frightful 
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vortex  of  thiogs«and  opinions  which  surrounded  the  young  men 
of  Athens.  The  council  ruled  by  the  will  of  a  mob,  tbe  as- 
sembly swayed  by  every  breath  of  passion,  as  the  revengeful  or 
the  ludicrous  prevailed — its  orators  boldly  casting  off  every  re- 
straint upon  human  will^  and  not  a  voice  that  dared  to  wrestle 
with  the  popular  frenzy,  except  by  appealing  to  their  interest 
— the  courts  of  justice  loosed  from  all  the  restrictions  of  sta- 
tuteS|  and  banishing  or  pardoning,  fining,  and  poisoning,  at 
the  whim  of  the  moment — no  private  property  safe  for  a  day 
from  the  extortions  of  the  public — sycophants  and  informers  on  all 
sides  ready  to  seize  on  the  most  innocent,  unless  bribed  to  give 
them  a  respite — the  favourite  of  the  day  becoming  the  exile  of 
to-morrow — men  rising  suddenly  from  the  dregs  of  the  people 
to  the  lordship  of  the  Athenian  empire — generals  sent  out  to 
protect  allies,  returning  all  at  once  enriched  with  their  plunder- 
whole  cities  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  public  executioners,  or 
removed  bodily  from  place  to  place ; — now  a  war  to  devastate 
their  borders,  and  brought  into  their  very  hom^s  by  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  their  slaves — then  a  pestilence  bursting  from 
heaven  on  all  alike,  and  confounding  all  sentiment  of  religion,  by 
its  indiscriminate  destruction — then  a  political  convulsion,  eject- 
ing a  whole  class  of  the  population,  or  ripe  with  assassination  and 
massacre,  and  pillage ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  tumult, 
sufficient  to  bewilder  and  confound  the  strongest  mind,  no  voice 
from  laws,  or  teachers,  or  parents,  or  priests,  to  speak  of  a  test  of 
truth  or  rule  of  conscience^  or  order  of  nature  on  which  their 
heart  might  rest,  and  find  something  like  a  shelter  from  the  whirl- 
wind.* Even  religion  aided  the  corruption,  and  scarcely  a  crime 
could  be  named  which  did  not  find  its  sanction  in  the  theology 
of  Hesiod  or  Homer.-)- 

"  Think,"  says  Plato,  in  a  long  and  noble  passage  in  the  6th  book  of 
the  Republic,  p.  219, — '*  Think  of  tbe  many  causes  of  destruction  that 
now  await  even  those  few  gifted  minds  which  nature  so  rarely  produces. 
Think  not  of  sophists  by  profession,  who  are  said  to  comipt  and  deprave 
them,  but  of  a  people  of  sophists — a  whole  nation  gathering  themselves 
together  in  assemblies,  and  courts,  and  theatres,  and  camps,  and  tbcit 
clamouring  out  their  censure  or  their  applause  till  the  very  walls  and 
the  rocks  re-echo.  Think  what,  in  such  a  tumult  of  wild  and  sense- 
less tongues,  young  men  must  feel,  and  ask  if  any  discipline,  any 
lessons  of  his  home  can  resist  the  outcry,  and  save  him  from  being  de- 
luged with  the  uproar  and  swept  away  headlong  down  tbe  torrent. 
Look  at  the  dealing  of  the  people  with  those  who  refuse  to  follow  them. 
They  confiscate,  they  disgrace,  they  put  to  death — and  how  can  soy  rea- 
soning resist  these  fearful  influences  ?  Be  assured,'*  he  adds  again  ami 
again,  "  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  in  tbe  midst 
of  such  an  education  a  mind  that  can  be  raised  to  virtue — except  it  be  more 

•  Repub.  b.  6.  t  Laws,  p.  360. 
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tkan  iutmm.  Be  auured,  that  if  a  m^le  soul  in  the  present  constitution 
of  OMT  states  be  saved,  and  become  what  tt  should  be^  it  must  be  by  a  miracle 
from  God,  They  bear  the  public  voice  speaking  the  same  language  witb 
the  sophists,  preacbiog  the  same  doctrines,  calling  the  same  things  wis* 
(lorn :  just  as  if  a  roan  bad  a  monster  that  be  fed,  and  bad  learned  its 
temper  and  its  losts,  and  how  he  might  approach  it  safely,  bow  stroke 
it  down,  what  would  tame  and  what  would  make  it  furious,  the  sounds 
which  it  is  nsed  to  utter,  and  those  which  will  soothe  or  exasperate  it ; 
and  having  learned  all  this  by  living  witb  the  beast  and  studying  its 
habits,  he  should  call  it  wisdom,  and  form  it  into  an  art,  and  proceed  to 
teach  it — knowing  nothing  of  these  notions  or  these  lusts,  which  are 
Doble  and  which  are  mean — which  good  and  which  evil — ^which  just  and 
which  unjust,  but  naming  every  thing  after  the  fancies  of  the  monster 
brate;  what  it  liked  calling  good,  and  what  it  disliked,  evil.  Then 
torn,"  he  proceeds,  "  to  the  very  advantages  which  nature  may  have  given 
to  a  high  minded,  ^favoured  young  man — talent  and  courage  and  taste, 
and  strength  and  fortune.  Will  not  even  these  cause  bis  ruin,  when  he 
sees  the  whole  empire  of  Greece  placed  within  his  grasp,  even  the  bar- 
barians exposed  to  him — and  his  heart  swells  and  his  funcy  is  puffed  up, 
and  when  thoae  who  love  him  best  would  admonish  him  of  the  care  of 
his  soul ;  others,  who  scorn  such  a  thought,  spur  him  on  in  the  race  of 
ambition,  and  straio  every  nerve  to  drag  him  from  the  influence  which 
would  save  bim  from  destruction." 

This  is  but  a  wretched  abridgment  of  a  passage  which,  more 
than  any  other,  lays  open  the  real  state  of  Plato's  mind.  It  is  in 
the  original,  full  of  the  most  noble  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of 
deep  simple  indignant  melancholy,  at  the  spectacle  of  vice  and 
ruin  which  lay  before  him  in  his  degraded  country.  And  it  should 
be  studied  again  and  again,  to  show  that  the  thing  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts,  was  the  condition  of  the  young  men  of  Athens,  and 
a  last  desperate  struggle  to  save,  if  it  were  possible,  a  few. 

One  part  of  the  quotation  has  anticipated  a  remark  of  no  little 
importance  in  explaining  the  influence  which  the  sophist  pos« 
sessed  over  the  minds  of  the  young.  Ignorant  and  umnstructed 
as  they  were,  they  were  yet  placed  within  reach  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing prizes  which  could  stimulate  covetousness  or  ambition.  The 
place  of  popular  orator  was  open  to  alt,  and  the  popular  orator 
of  a  democracy  is  for  the  time  its  lord  and  master.  To  become  a 
Pericles,  a  Cleon  or  an  Alcibiades,  with  the  mob  of  Athens  and 
the  treasury  of  its  allies  at  their  command,  and  all  the  dreams  of 
power,  which  Athens  cherished  capable  of  realization  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  its  leaders,  was  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 
One  thing  only  was  wanting — Oratory.  There  were  no  books, 
which  speak  to  men  in  their  more  sober  and  thoughtful  hours ; 
no  fixed  laws  to  supersede  new  daily  appeals  to  the  popular  will ; 
no  prescriptive  authority  of  rank,  or  natural  reverence  for  virtue ; 
things  which  in  other  constitutions  render  eloquence  superfluous. 
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or  counteract  its  mischief.  Without  ohilor  j  tie  influence  could  be 
obtained. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  sophists  made  their  appearance. 
Gorgias,  with  his  wordy^  florid^  pantologlcal  tautologies,  to  take 
captive  an  Athenian  House  of  Lords ;  Frotagoras^  with  his  poli- 
tical economy,  and  expediency  morals ;  Hippias,*  loaded  with  an 
encyclopedia  of  physical  science  and  useful  knowledge;  Pro- 
dicusy  the  Home  Tooke  of  Greece,  with  an  etymological  hair- 
splitting power  of  purism,  at  which  the  careless  colloquialist  of 
Athens  looked  on  with  wonder ;  together  with  Polus^  and  a  host  of 
other  strangers  who  form  the  back-ground  of  the  singular  groupe 
which  is  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  the  Protagoras.  The  whole 
stage  decoration  of  that  dialogue  is  worthy  of  great  attention*  So- 
crates is  wakened  in  the  morning  before  it  is  light^by  ayOuUg  friend, 
who  finds  his  way  into  his  bed-room  in  breathless  baste,  to  an- 
nounce the  happy  news  that  Protagoras  is  arrived  at  Athens. 
They  proceed  both  to  the  house  of  Callias«  a  sort  of  Athenian 
Holland  House,  where  the  sophists  in  great  numbers  are  supposed 
to  be  lodged.  On  being  admitted  with  some  difficulty,  after  a 
parley  with  a  surley  porter,  wearied  out  with  the  succession  of 
visitors  to  the  newly  arrived  prodigies-^— 

*'  We  found,*'  says  Socrates,  *'  Protagoras  walking  in  the  vestibale. 
Walking  with  him  in  a  line  on  one  side  were  Callias  and  his  brother, 
and  Charmides — all  of  them  men  of  the  first  rank :  on  the  other  Xan- 
thippus,  the  son  of  Pericles,  and  Philippides  and  AntimaBnus,  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  Protagoras's  disciples,  and  who  intended  to  become  a 
professor  himself.  Behind  and  listening  to  all  that  passed  were  a  num- 
ber of  others,  chiefly  strangers,  specimens  of  the  herd  wbo  were  men- 
tioned before  as  charmed  by  this  Orpheus  of  metaphysics,  and  foUoiriog 

*  We  are  afraid  that  Hippias  would  have  put  to  shaitie  the  most  encydopediilk 
Penny  Magasine  sophists  of  ttie  present  day. 

*'  Tell  me,"  says  Socrates  to  him,  "  is  this  not  the  case  in  every  science.  I  ask  you, 
as  an  universal  knowledge  man,  as  one  who  knows  every  art  and  every  science,  as  I 
heard  you  boasting  the  other  day  In  the  market-place.  Yon  stated  that  yoo  went  io 
the  Olympic  games  with  every  thing  about  you,  the  work  of  your  own  hand,— your 
ling  cot  by  yourself,  a  seal  engraved  by  yourself,  a  smelling  bottle  and  oil-cmtse  made 
with  your  own  hands.  You  had  tanned  your  own  shoes,  woven  your  own  shirts,  span 
your  own  cloak,  and  even  your  Persian  girdle  was  your  own  embroidery.  Bestdei 
this,  you  came  loaded  with  poems,  epic  poems,  and  tragedies,  and  dithyrafflbics,  sn^ 
a  whole  catalogue  of  speeches  and  novels,  all  your  own.  You  professed  vounelf  «Uo 
a  thorough  master  of  all  other  arts  and  professions,  especial^  of  rhythm  and  har- 
monics, and  orthography ;  and  many  other  things  beside,  as  I  well  remember.  I  bad 
nearly  forgotten  yoar  art  of  memory,  the  moat  brilliant  of  all  your  eecompHshnwots.'* 
— Ht>pJM,  3t4. 

We  trust  tliat  such  a  prodigy  of  well-bestowed  intellect  and  labour  will  stimalste 
this  still  sluggish  age,  and  that  even  now  we  may  live  to  see  the  woolsack  occupied  bj 
a  chancellor,  farther  advanced  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  than  any  wbo  hare 
yet  preceded  him,  who  shall  sit  there  not  only  as  the  maker  of  his  own  law,  bat  llie 
mender  of  his  own  stockings,  and  curler  of  his  own  wig. 
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the  soand  of  his  voice  from  city  to  city.  At  the  sight  of  this  band  of  at- 
tendants, 1  was  delighted/'  says  Socrates,  *'  to  observe  bow  carefully  they 
avoided  getting  into  the  way  of  Protagoras.  Whenever  he  turned  and 
his  party,  the  disciples  fell  back  and  divided  themselves,  wheeling  off 
to  the  right  and  left  in  admirable  order,  and  scrupulously  arranging 
themselves  behind  him.  After  Protagoras  I  observed  Hiopias  of  Elis, 
sitting  in  the  opposite  vestibule  on  a  sort  of  throne,  and  around  him 
about  the  steps  were  sitting  Eryximacbus  and  Andion,  and  a  number  of 
others,  who  appeared  to  be  putting  questions  to  Hippias  on  astronomy 
and  physical  science ;  while  he,  sitting  aloft  on  his  throne,  dispensed 
to  them  their  several  answers.  Prodicus  was  also  there  in  a  little  room 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  butler's  pantry,  but  now  from  the  influx 
of  guests,  Callias  had  been  obliged  to  empty  it  and  turn  it  into  a  bed- 
room. He  was  lying  there  in  bed  wrapped  in  a  quantity  of  sheep-^kint 
and  blankets.  On  sofas  near  sat  Pausanias  and  Agathon,  the  two  Adi- 
mantus*,  and  some  others.  But  what  they  were  talking  of  I  was  unable 
to  catch,  notwithstanding  all  my  anxiety  to  hear  Frodicus—for  he 
■seems  to  me  a  man  of  universal  knowledge,  and  more  than  human  j 
but  from  the  gruffness  of  his  voice  there  was  such  a  buzzing  in  the  room 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said." 

Then  follows  his  introduction  to  Protagoras,  and  an  account 
from  Protagoras  himself  of  the  profession  and  character  of  a 
Sophist. 

No  little  mistake  has  been  caused  by  giving  to  this  word  itself 
a  wrong  etymological  signification.  It  neither  means,  as  Dr. 
Bowring  supposes,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Greek,  has  pro- 
nounced Aristotle  and  Plato  to  be  fools — the  wisest  of  men — still 
less  what  is  denoted  by  the  term  in  English,  artful  and  illogical 
reasoners.  The  sophists  were  the  persons  who  professed  to  make 
others  wise;  they  were  the  great  instructors,  the  London  Uni- 
versity, the  Useful  Knowledge  Club,  the  National  Education 
Society  of  Athens.  Undoubtedly  the  office  they  assumed  im- 
plied their  own  personal  wisdom  ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing appearances  without  any  real  stock  of  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  principle  of  pleasing  without  any  regard  to  truth,  seduced 
them  into  those  habits  of  ineenious  trickery,  which  have  since 
been  known  by  their  name.  But  as  Protagoras  himself  states,  it 
was  as  the  original  introducers  of  a  wholly  new  scheme  of  educa- 
tion that  they  took  their  stand,  made  their  money,  and  incurred, 
in  no  few  instances,  the  odium  of  political  innovators.  In  this 
light  they  were  regarded  by  Plato. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tempting  than  the  condition  of  the 
youth  of  Athens,  for  clever  conceited,  ambitious  men,  by  their  own 
theory  disencumbered  of  a  conscience,  and  obliged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  provide  for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  fitting  them  for  those  public  duties  of  life,  which  in  a  Grecian 
democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action.    And  rhetoric,  as 
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the  niaiD  engine  of  political  eminence,  tbey  were  thorougblj 
capable  of  teaching.  The  habit  of  disputation,  which  sent  Hip- 
pias  every  year*  to  the  Olympic  games  to  challenge  a  run  upon 
his  pantological  budget,  and  to  improvise  on  all  possible  ques- 
tionSj  just  as  scholasticism  in  the  middle  ages  sent  scholars  up  and 
down  Europe  to  post  their  themes  and  syllogisms  at  the  gates 
of  universities,  had  given  them  a  thorough  command,  not  over 
language  alone,  but  over  all  the  arts  of  concealing  ignorance,  aod 
misleading  weakness,  which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  dema- 
gogue. Language  as  the  instrument  of  power  over  minds— laih 
guage  as  the  imperfect  medium  of  communicating  ideas,  and, 
therefore,  the  readiest  means  of  mixing  and  embezzling  them  in 
the  transfer — language  as  the  art  of  pleasing — ^language  as  the 
never-failing  subject  for  etymological  ingenuity  to  anatomize— • 
language,  again,  as  the  natural  transcript  of  the  human  miod,and 
the  human  mind  in  that  low  vulgar  form,  in  which  alone  a 
popular  leader  or  an  expediency-philosopher  can  see  it,  or 
wish  to  see  it — language  in  all  these  lights  was  to  the  sophists 
every  thing.  It  was  their  stock  in  trade — the  nostrum  they  offered 
for  sale,  the  ready  unblushing  witness  to  all  their  paradoxes ;  the 
forms  through  which  these  moral  magnetisers  manipulated  their 
somnolent  victims ;  the  gaudy  tinsel  stage  which  was  to  attract  to 
the  raree  show  within,  the  hand-bill  of  the  mountebank,  and  the 
apparatus  for  his  thimble-rig.  Hence  the  prominence  given  in 
so  many  of  Plato's  dialogues  to  the  subject  of  language,— and 
especially  the  invariable  connexion  between  the  practical  abuse 
of  rhetoric  and  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  of  pleasure 
and  of  truth.  This  also  is  the  key  to  the  Cratylus — a  dialogue 
which,  by  the  most  singular  misconception,  has  been  searched  by 
Greek  critics  for  etymologies,  but  which  is  a  serious  extravaganza 
to  expose  the  Horne-Tookism  of  the  day,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  metaphysics  of  sophistry. 

The  advantages  held  out  to  the  teachers  of  this  new  art  of  poli- 
tics were  not  few.  Courted,  admired,  and  pampered  by  the  rich; 
stared  at,  at  an  awful  distance,  by  the  poor;  their  levees  thronged 
with  daily  votaries;  their  names  wafted  from  city  to  city; — aowds 
gathering  round  them  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  to  witness 
their  skill  in  disputation,  and  applaud  the  triumph ;  the  day  filled 
up  with  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  or  the  enjoyment  of  victory* 
and  business  suspended  during  their  presence,  as  in  England  at 
the  announcement  of  a  sparring-matcn  or  cock-fightf — ^they  yet 
reaped  still  more  solid  advantages  from  these  labours  in  the  diffu* 
sion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Unlike  the  great  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  the  osodern 
sophists  did  not  disdain  to  receive .  a  compensation  for  tlieir 

*  Hippias.  t  Apply  Cloods,  the  Two  Logia^ 
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labours.  They  were  aniious  to  disseminate  learnings  and  to 
found  for  it  an  itinerant  college,  but  like  their  modem  successors, 
they  still  had  an  eye  to  the  dividends.  **  Think/'  says  Hippias  to 
Socrates,*  ''of  the  sums  of  money  which  Protagoras  and  Pro- 
dicus  collected  from  Greece.  If  you  knew  how  much  I  had  made 
myself,  you  would  well  be  surprised.  From  one  town,  and  that 
a  very  small  one,  I  carried  off  more  than  150  minae,  which  I  took 
home,  and  gave  to  my  father,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  him- 
self and  my  townsmen.  In  fact  I  think  that  I  have  cleared  as 
a  sophist  more  than  any  two  others  put  together." 

To  this  solid  advantage  was  added  no  little  political  considera- 
tion in  their  respective  cities.  Nearly  all  the  most  eminent  sophists 
are  found  as  ambassadors  at  Athens,  and  in  that  capacity  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  their  lectures.  The  influence 
also  which  they  exerted  on  the  people  was  a  fresh  source  of 
power  and  profit.  And  still  other  opportunities  there  were  of 
indulging  baser  passions  than  ambition,  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwelL  They  lie  before  us  indeed  in  hideous  deformity  in 
every  page  of  Grecian  history.  But  we  must  cover  them  up 
and  pass  on ;  only,  painful  as  the  task  is,  bearing  them  in  mind, 
when  we  would  understand  the  frightful  struggle  in  which  Plato 
was  engaged,  and  no  more  joining  in  the  clamour  against  his 
Doble  and  pure  mind,  than  we  would  charge  with  the  crime  of 
murder  the  finder  and  helper  of  a  murdered  man,  because  he 
bad  blood  upon  his  clothes. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new 
system  of  national  education  was  introduced  into  Athens.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  be  expected.  Take  away 
truth  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  external  law  from  his  con- 
science, and  abandom  him  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and 
encouraged  by  the  only  persons  he  respects,  to  the  opinion  and 
passion  of  the  hour,  and  we  know  what  follows.  Give  then  by 
a  natural  constitution  extraordinary  activity  to  his  intellect,  and 
violence  to  his  passions,  and  you  make  a  monster.  And  the  pic- 
ture drawn  in  the  Clouds  of  the  metamorphosis  effected  by  a  So- 
phist in  the  character  of  a  young,  high-spirited,  thoughtless  Athe- 
nian, falls  very  little  short  of  one.  Instead  of  music,  gymnastics, 
field-sports  and  religious  ceremonies,  his  time  was  now  occupied 
in  captious  quibbling,  bad  metaphysics,  or  bombastic  rhetoric. 
His  open-beartedness  was  changed  into  cunning — his  simple 
affectionate  feeling  hardened  into  entire  abandonment  even  of 
filial  duty,  and  not  rarely  into  parricide.  Human  nature  was  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  the  brute,  and  a  system  of  morals  founded 
on  the  analogy  of  their  instincts.    His  unreflecting  reverence  for 

*  Hippias  Major,  p.  78. 
NO,  XLVII, — ^JULY,  1838.  D 
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the  ffods  was  laid  aside  for  atheism,  or*  a  theology  which  made 
the  Divine  Being  himself  susceptible  of  bribery »  or  an  accom- 
plice in  his  crimes.  His  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
was  cast  to  the  winds;  and  his  country  looked  on  only  aa  a  prize 
for  the  most  crafty  plotters^  and  society  as  a  state  of  war^f  in 
which  might  was  the  only  rule  of  ri^ht,  and  to  become  a  tyrant  the 
supreme  happiness  of  man.  The  simple  unsophisticated  instincts 
of  right  and  wrong  were  obliterated  in  the  coarsest  shameless- 
ness.  The  very  language  of  morals  was  confounded,  till  honesty 
was  called  folly»  and  goodnature  weakness,  and  cunning  wisdom, 
and  he  was  thought  wisest  and  best  who  could  impose  most  cle- 
verly on  others,  whether  by  word  or  deed,  by  falsehood  or  assas- 
sination, by  solemn  promises,  or  still  more  solemn  perjories.| 
Even  the  boon  which  nature  showered  so  profusely  on  the  Gireek 
races,  personal  beauty  and  strength,  was  lost  in  the  general  mia; 
and  instead  of  the  open  walk,  the  manly  figure,  and  countenance 
flushed  with  health  and  ingenuous  modesty,  the  eye  fell  on  every 
side  upon  paleness,  emaciation,  and  effeminacy  and  deformi^,  be- 
traying the  wreck  of  the  mind  within. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  comedies  of  Athens,  its  ora- 
tors and  its  historians,  will  not  accuse  this  sketch  of  any  exagge- 
ration. It  is  not  a  picture  of  what  might  follow,  but  of  what  had 
followed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  And  upon  this  spectacle  he  was 
looking  when  he  wrote  his  Dialogues.  And  let  us  pause  for  one 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  feelings  with  which  he  must  have  r&* 
garded  it.  We  will  not  indeed  elevate  the  character  of  Plato  to 
a  level  with  that  of  Pythagoras,  so  far  as  existing  records  enable 
us  to  judge.  He  had  not  the  boldness  or  decision  of  character 
to  organize  an  extensive  confederacy,  and  thus  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  political  movements  of  his  country.  There  is  a  want 
of  energy  about  his  measures — a  reasoning,  didactic,  speculative 
tone  of  mind  which  would  fit  him  for  writing  in  the  closet  iar 
better  than  for  acting  in  the  assembly.  His  indignation,  strong 
as  it  is,  permits  him  still  the  use  of  irony,  and  irony  rarely  co- 
exists with  the  highest  intensity  of  feeling.  He  seems  to  plaj 
and  dally  with  human  nature,  as  a  timid  physician  trifles  with 
palliatives,  instead  of  crushing  it  in  the  full  blossom  of  its  sins 
with  a  hand  of  iron.  Even  the  elaborate  polish  of  his  words,  the 
art  with  which  every  stone  is  fitted  into  its  proper  place,  indicate 
a  thoughtfulnesB  and  design,  and  a  thoughtfulness  slightly  di- 
verted from  a  practical  object  to  a  speculative  production,  which 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  vehemence  of  a  bold  energetic  re- 
former.§ 

*  Lawi,  z.        t  See  the  Uieory  nell  drawn  oat  in  the  prelMe  to  Hobbe'a  de  CiYe« 

X  Tbocydides,  lib.  5. 

\  Plato  lited  till  80  jcars  of  age,  and  accordmg  to  DiopjiiQa  of  fiaUctntans,  be 
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They  are  not  like  the  passionate  outbursts-^tbe  rapid,  vivid 
sparks  showered  off  bj  a  gigantic  hand  welding,  blow  upon  blow, 
a  redJiot  mass  of  human  corruption.  If  Luther,  instead  of  po- 
palar  tracts,  rough,  coarse,  but  full  of  fire,  which  kindled  the 
populace  in  a  moment,  and  engaged  even  the  printers  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  publish  them  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  while  they 
filled  the  answers  of  the  Romanists  with  the  absurdest  blunders; 
if  be  had  sat  down  in  his  closet,  and  left  Platonic  dialogues  as  a 
legacy  to  the  world,  or  like  Erasmus  had  written  prailes  of  folly, 
the  Papacy,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  would  have  been  in  vigour 
to  this  day.  It  is  passion,  and  not  intellect,  which  effects  revolu- 
tions. And  the  most  perfectly  finished  works  of  literature  tell 
least  at  a  time  of  excitement.  They  keep  the  light  burning  for 
fbtore  generations,  but  do  not  diffuse  it  at  the  moment. 

When  we  add  to  this  natural  bias  of  Plato's  mind,  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Pythagorean  schools,  the  murder  of  Socrates,  the 
jealous  passions  of  the  Athenian  tyrant,  and  perhaps  the  hopeless* 
nets  of  the  case,  we  may  be  prepared  for  that,  which  undoubtedly 
occurs  in  his  writings,  more  of  a  lamenting  melancholy  tone,  more 
of  sarcasm,  contempt,  and  remonstrance,  than  of  that  intense 
indignation  and  energy  which  we  might  expect  from  the  purity  of 
his  heart.  And  yet  his  feeling  cannot  be  mistaken.  Read  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Republic,  the  end  of  the  Convivium,  the  Alci- 
biades,  the  Lysis,  the  beginning  of  the  Theaetetus,  and  espe- 
cially the  whole  of  the  Phasdnis,  and  every  line  is  full  of  the 
deepest  compassion  and  sympathy.  Not  a  dialogue  but  young 
mea  are  introduced  as  the  persons  to  be  taught,  or  corrected,  or 
eaconraged.  Education  is  the  first  thought  throughout,  and  the 
sophist,  their  deadly  enemy,  to  be  expelled  from  his  rule  over 
their  hearts.  From  Socrates,  lying  at  noon-day  under  the  plane 
tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  raising  up  the  thoughts  of 
the  corrupted  Phaedrus  to  another  world  above  him,  to  the  same 
Socrates  sitting  in  the  dungeon,  with  his  hand  playing  with  the 
hair  of  Phaedo  before  he  entered  on  that  world  himself,  it  is  still 
the  friend  and  guide  and  moral  father  of  the  young,  not  a  mere 
eloquent  poet  or  speculative  philosopher,  that  is  foremost  in  the 
pictures  of  Plato. 

And  let  us  learn  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  them 
from  himself,  and  not  from  others.  Neither  bad-hearted  nor 
cold-hearted  men  can  understand  the  depth  and  holiness  and 

vai  engaged  to  the  very  last  moment  la  "eombing  and  curling,  and  weaving  and  un^ 
«MMii|r  kit  wriUngt  after  a  varigty  of  f oakums,**  Himifm  mi  0o^fuxf{tn  iui2  9'irrm. 
y^jhtm  MMnJum,  After  his  death  there  was  found  a  tablet,  in  which  the  few  first 
wonU  of  the  Republic  were  varied  and  arranged  in  a  number  of  forms,  nari^vf  ydic 
li(  TiUfML  lAtrk  rxivjwvoc  r3  Af^omf .  Dionj^s.  Halicar.  ni;}  2uvdtf.  25.  p.  t^t,  The 
iftine  anecdote  is  related  by  Quiutiliani  Denetrios  Phalereus,  and  Diogeoes  Laertios* 
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power  of  that  affection  which  God  himself  inspires  in  the  best  of 
hearts,  for  young  souls  placed  within  their  reach  to  be  reared 
up  in  goodness  and  truth*  Their  weakness  and  tenderness  tnd 
blindness  to  the  peril  that  surround  them — their  warmth  of  feel- 
ing unchilled  as  yet  by  the  cold  hand  of  a  selfish  world— the 
trustfulness  with  which  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  guid- 
ance  of  others  who  know  themselves  to  be  fallible  andfrailr--lheir 
unsuspecting  eamestnessi  their  energy  and  spirit,  their  open  candour 
and  joyousness  of  heart,  hopes  which  we  sigh  to  think  are  mu, 
and  fears  at  whose  simplicity  we  smile— these  and  many,  mtaj 
lineaments  of  a  nature  originally  divine,  not  yet  worn  out  by 
sin,  but  bearing  still  upon  them  faint  gleams  of  a  light  from 
heaven,  which  fade  and  die  away  too  often  as  they  descend  into 
the  world;  even  that  which  nature  intended  to  be  the  symbol 
of  the  soul  within,  the  eye  full  of  openness  and  joy,  the  brow 
unfurrowed  with  care,  the  cheek  still  alive  to  shame,  the  frame 
erect  in  manliness  and  vigorous  for  the  duties  of  life  — all 
these  are  not  placed  before  us  by  Him  who  formed  our  heart,  as 
things  to  be  looked  on  with  apathy  and  coldness,  or  suffered  to  be 
crushed  and  trodden  on  as  we  trample  on  the  flower  of  the  field. 
Give  to  such  beings  moreover  great  powers  of  good  or  evil— 
wealth,  talent  or  rank,  on  which  the  fate  of  thousands  may  depend, 
and  their  own  souls  go  down  to  the  grave,  covered,  according  to 
their  deeds,  with  the  blessings  or  curses  of  mankind ;  and  a  youog 
man  becomes  to  any  thoughtful  mind  not  merely  an  object  of  in- 
terest, but  a  spectacle  of  awe.  Not  merely  the  leng^th  of  one 
life,  but  the  eternity  of  many  souls,  is  involved  in  the  acts  of  his 
earliest  days ;  and  there  is  One  en^agiu^  him  in  a  game  of  which 
he  knows  and  can  know  nothing  with  this  frightful  stake  depend- 
ing upon  its  issue.  But  add  to  this  the  thought  (we  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato,  not  language  borrowed  from  Christianity),  that 
all  which  is  beautiful  in  nature  came  from  God,  and  is  a  type  of 
God,  and  was  seen  by  him  at  the  beginning  to  be  good,  and  was 
showered  in  profusion  upon  earth  that  it  might  rejoice  our 
hearts,  and  bmd  us  to  his  works  and  to  each  other,  and  lead  op 
our  affections  through  the  shades  and  imagery  of  a  glorious  crea- 
tion to  a  still  higher  world  above  us,  and  to  Him  who  is  its 
Maker  and  King.  Remember  that  men  are  not  as  stocb  and 
stones,  but  living  souls  bound  to  each  other  by  one  common 
origin,  engaged  in  one  common  struggle  to  rise  up  from  the  dun- 
geon of  this  life,  and  the  slavery  of  passion,  into  a  pure  and  holy 
region,  where  they  may  see  God  face  to  face— that  in  this  race 
they  are  companions  of  angels — when  they  fall,  falling  together, 
and  when  they  rise,  rising  together — that  they  bring  into  tliis 
world  togetlier  spirits  written  over  with  the  truths  and  hierogly- 
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phics  of  a  nobler  state  of  being,  and  pass  from  it  to  retain  be- 
yond the  grave  the  affections  and  communion  cherished  here. 
Think  how  affections  at  our  birth  are  wrapped  up  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  nature,  not  to  be  stifled  and  killed,  but  to  be 
called  out,  and  expanded  and  consecrated  each  on  its  proper  ob- 
ject*^-that  mhids  and  not  matter  are  those  objects — that  these 
affections  are  the  springs  to  all  noble  actions,  the  cement  of 
social  life,  the  sweetener  of  our  sorrows,  the  heightener  of  our 
jojs,  the  restorer  of  energy,  and  hope  even  to  the  dying  spirit — 
that  no  man  ever  lived  as  a  saint  who  was  not  full  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  nature,  nor  died  as  a  hero  without  some  one,  either 
friend,  or  home,  or  countryif  for  whom  to  shed  his  blood.  Think 
of  our  affections,  in  one  word,  as  the  very  ''  wings  of  the  soul/':{: 
raising  us  up  from  this  dull,  dead  earth  to  Him  whose  name  is 
Love.  Then  ask  by  what  arm  and  power  we  have  been  saved 
oorselves  from  ruin,  and  raised  to  heaven,  and  how  we  can  re- 

Juite  it  but  by  going  back  and  saving  others  from  ruin  likewise  ?§ 
Remember  that  here  upon  earth,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  God 
has  his  image ;  and  wherever  that  image  is,  there  is  an  object  for 
oar  love;||  and  fvherever  tbere  is  a  human  soul,  there  also  is  a 
being  which  we  may  form  and  fashion  after  the  model  of  our 
God,  and  become  to  it  its  spiritual  parent  in  all  holiness,  modesty 
and  virtue.^  And  lastly,  when  a  yearning  rises  up  for  an  exist- 
ence longer  than  this  short  space,  even  for  immortality — remem- 
ber that  one  way  only  is  left  to  obtain  it  upon  earth ;  if  others 
can  be  left  behind  us  to  whom  we  have  given  life,  new  forms  be 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  must  soon  decay,  and 
an  eternal  inheritance  of  virtue  be  thus  propagated  from  soul  to 
soul.**  Beer  all  this  in  mind,  and  then  we  should  say  to  a  young 
nuin,  you  may  approach  in  innocency  and  elevation  of  heart,  even 
to  those  seeming  mysteries  of  Plato,  the  oft-recurring  questions 
of  human  affection,  which,  (mixed  up  as  they  are  in  concession, 
as  be  himself  declares,tt  to  the  necessities  of  the  age,)  with 
niuch  to  make  us  tremble,  are  nevertheless  in  substance  holiness 
and  purity  itself.  We  know  how  holiest  things  in  holiest  places, 
even  in  God's  own  word,  have  been  profaned  by  man's  impurity. 
Let  us  not  commit  the  same  sin  on  tne  memory  of  the  wisest  of  ' 
heathens;  or  wantonly  defile  a  spring  from  which  the  best  of  men 
have  drank  goodness,  health  and  strength,  and  lifted  up  their 
heads  for  a  battle  with  their  passions,  and  a  triumph. 

And  these  thoughts,  so  like  what  Christianity  consecrates  by 
blending  them  with  the  most  solemn  of  its  mysteries,  and  the 
consummation  of  its  perfection,  were  in  Plato  not  mere  metaphy* 

*  Pbedros.  f  Laws.  t  Fh»dra>.  §  Repobric. 
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sics.  They  formed  a  necessary  part  of  his.  practical  system. 
All  philosophies  whatever  may  be  divided  into  two  heads,  those 
which  contemplate  things  and  those  which  establish  relations  wilh 
persons.  This  is  the  leading  distinction.  And  Platonism>  like 
all  other  sound  and  noble  theories,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  a 
philosophy  of  persons.  The  heart  occupied  its  natural  place  in 
the  structure  of  humanity.  Feelings  and  affections  were  encou- 
raged as  well  as  ideas  arranged.  A  spiritual  world  on  all  sides 
was  seen  behind  the  veil  of  a  material  world,  and  to  this  the 
affections  passed  on  and  there  rested  in  their  natural  objects. 
To  have  left  out  the  theory  of  the  affections,  or  not  given  it  a 
most  prominent  place>  would  have  belied  the  whole  character  of 
Plato's  mind.  It  was  necessary  for  many  other  reasons*  If  men's 
hearts  were  to  be  raised  and  purified,  and  tuned  to  higher  ener- 
gies, this  could  only  be  effected  by  appealing  to  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  their  nature.  Cold,  lifeless  reason,  could  do  nothmg. 
If  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  sophistical  school  was  to  be  met 
and  overcome,  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  up  an  antagonist  power 
in  good  and  pure  emotions,  to  take  affections  which  nature  has 
firmly  rooted  in  the  best  of  minds,  and  train  them  to  right  objects 
instead  of  permitting  them'to  run  wild,  or  endeavouring  to  eIti^ 
pate  them  wholly.  There  is  a  beautiful  sermon  of  Dr.  Chslineis' 
on  this  important  law  of  moral  education.  If  the  evil  sjiirit  is  to 
be  driven  out,  do  not  leave  its  old  abode  empty  and  garnished  for 
a  time,  but  fill  it  at  once  with  a  good  spirit,  ready  to  keep  and 
defend  it.    And  this  was  never  forgotten  by  Plato. 

Once  more,  as  an  educational  system,  his  philosophy  could  no 
more  move  without  the  spring  of  aiSectionate  feeling,  than  a  loco- 
motive engine,  with  all  its  wheels  and  boiieis,  can  start  if  joa 
put  out  the  fire.  Let  not  men  suppose,  as  they  do  suppose  is 
the  present  day,  that  you  can  educate  by  steam;  that  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  joint  stock  companies,  and  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  Commissions  of  inquiry,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  and  Lan- 
castrian schools,  and  doses  of  useful  knowledge,  diluted  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  and  patchwork  of  Scripture  stitched  togetber, 
that  the  child  may  not  know  whence  it  comes;  that  all  this  bustle 
of  cosmopolitan  dreamers  and  political  mountebanks  can  train  up 
a  single  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go*  There  most  be 
affection,  strong,  natural,  unconscious  affection — and  affection  as 
He  intended — the  om  all-comprehending  Being,  who  has  ap- 
pointed for  us  each,  in  his  wisdom,  but  one  Father,  omf  friend,  0/1^ 
wife,  one  master,  bound  us  to  one  country,  sanctioned  but  oae  kiogi 
permitted  to  us  but  one  Church — as  he  himself  has  taught  us, 
affection,  concentrated  in  one  object.  Draw  up  before  a  childi 
or  a  young  man,  the  whole  portentous  array  of  an  educational 
police,  teachers  and  subteachers,  commissioners  and  committees, 
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Hooaes  of  Parliament  and  Convocadons  of  Preachers,  and  the 
cbiM  will  turn  away  in  tenor,  and  run  to  hide  itself  in  the  bo- 
som of  its  mother;  and  the  young  man  will  laugh  in  hb  sleeve, 
and  go  o£F  to  consult  a  companion  no  wiser  than  himself,  if 
what  they  have  told  him  is  true.  There  is  no  certain  access  to 
the  head  except  through  the  heart;  and  no  access  to  the  heart  ex- 
cept through  the  aothority  of  individuals.  Even  the  Church  cannot 
make  hersdlf  visible,  or  secure  her  right  place  upon  men's  minds 
eicept  in  the  person  of  her  ministers.  And  as  nature  has  given 
to  the  young,  affections  which  thus  look  up  and  fix  themselves 
CD  some  one  personification  of  an  excellence  superior  to  their 
own,  so  she  has  also  provided  for  them,  from  their  earliest  years, 
s  number  of  such  objects  around  them;  and  accident  or  rather 
Providence  for  the  most  part,  rarely  a  predetermined  arrangement 
on  Che  part  of  man,  decides  the  particular  point  to  which  they  are 
carried  and  adhere.  You  cannot  arrange  men,  least  of  all  .young 
men,  and  drill  them  into  processional  order,  and  bind  them  toge- 
ther as  friends,  by  a  will  of  your  own.  Affection  is  spontaneous, 
and  defies  compulsion,  and  takes  fright  at  interference.  So  that 
all  which  an  extensive  system  of  corporate  education  can  do,  is 
to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  wrong  objects,  supply  as  many  good 
tt  possible,  leave  the  heart  to  its  own  natural  play,  and  wait  the 
result.  And  such  were  Plato's  views.  His  great  fundamental 
scheme  piercing  through  every  subject  and  fully  developed  in  his 
Republic,  is  a  polity  for  the  education  of  man,  just  as  the  Church 
is  a  polity,  so  far  as  mere  human  nature  is  concerned,  constructed 
for  die  education  of  Christians.*  It  was  to  have  laws,  superin- 
tendents and  teachers.  But  Plato  no  more  thought  of  practically 
working  his  system  and  conveying  his  lessons  to  the  heart,  through 
his  central  committee  of  phylaces,  or  any  subordinate  function- 
tries,  than  he  would  have  proposed  to  teach  loyalty  to  a  nation  by 
garrisoning  their  towns,  or  honesty  to  the  thieves  of  London  by  an 
establishment  of  police.  He  secured  stability  by  such  a  plan  in 
the  maxims  of  education.  He  gave  support  and  authority  to  indi- 
vidual influence.  He  regulated  movements,  and  removed  obsta- 
cles, and  insured  a  supply  of  virtue,  but  the  particular  channels 
through  which  that  supply  was  to  flow,  he  left  to  the  instincts  of 
nature,  and  accidental  combinations  of  society.  He  left  it,  as  we 
must  leave  it,  with  all  our  parade  of  machinery,  to  the  voluntary 
feal,  or  the  unintentional  infection  of  individuals — to  that  morsd 
influence  of  example  and  personal  attachment,  which  can  neither 
be  forced  by  acts  of  parliament,  nor  ensured  by  endowments,  nor 
remunerated  by  salaries,  but  without  which  the  whole  system  of 
educadon,  however  orderly  and  beautifully  branched  out  by  its 
contriver,  is  but  a  dead  tree,  and  will  bear  no  fruit    We  know  how 

*  Repab.  5, 7. 
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this  spirit  is  engendered  and  fostered  by  Christianity.  The 
very  facts  of  Christianity  supply  it.  But  Plato  had  no  such 
facts.  He  wished  that  every  old  man  in  the  state  might  look  oo 
every  young  man  as  his  child,^  but  to  obtain  the  groundwork  for 
this  feeling  he  was  obliged  to  imagine  (imagine  only,  for  be  never 
proposed  to  realize)  a  state  of  things  which  might  give  to  all 
a  community  of  interest  and  life,  such  as  Ae  Church  literally 
fulfils  in  the  spiritual  world.  He  felt,  as  Christianity  feels,  the 
difficulty  of  the  problems-how  with  man's  tendency  and  duty 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  perfection;*  his  eye  may  be 
forced  downward  and  his  affections  engaged  in  an  inferior  object* 
And  he  used  the  same  arguments  with  Christianity,  that  such 
a  task  is  a  duty  devolved  on  us  by  the  will  of  the  great  Legislator 
of  the  world ;  that  the  society  which  reared  us  from  our  infancy 
demands  this  requital  at  our  hand  ;*  that  we  are  to  look  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  not  allow  selfish  enjoyment  to  interfere 
with  the  general  interests.  But  Plato  knew  how  little  such  rea- 
sonings would  telly  without  some  feeling  to  carry  them  to  the 
heart.  And  therefore,  like  Christianity  itself,  he  permitted  par- 
ticular attachments  and  indulged  and  encouraged  that  universal 
instinct  of  paternal  affection  which,  in  the  words  of  Clement,f 
makes  all  who  teach  as  fathers, and  all  who  are  taught  as  children; 
and  never  allows  a  good  man  a  single  superiority  over  others, 
without  compelling  him  to  use  it  as  means  of  raising  them  to  a 
level  with  himself,  and  finding  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the  ac- 
complishing the  perfection  of  others.  It  was  this  spirit  that^tu- 
ated  himself. 

*'  He  that  speaketh  to  others  through  bis  writings/'  says  Clement,  la 
another  passage,  (p.  273,)  "  is  bound  as  by  a  solemn  oath  to  God,  and 
registers  this  vow — not  to  write  for  lucre,  not  for  vain  glory,  not  to  be 
vanquished  by  prejudice,  not  to  be  enslaved  by  fears,  uot  to  be  elated  by 
pleasure;  to  think  of  but  one  enjoyment,  tbe  salvation  of  those  that 
read.  And  not  even  this  to  think  of  sharing  at  tbe  present,  but  to  wait 
patiently  in  hope  for  bis  reward,  from  him  that  bath  promised  to  pay  his 
labourers  according  to  their  hire." 

We  have  been  led  on  this  point  much  farther  than  we  had 
intended.  But  it  is  not  a  digression.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  preparation  for  understanding  the  main  features  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  and  especially  for  approaching  the  Phssdrus, 
with  which  the  study  of  the  system  must  commence.  The  ana- 
lysis which  we  had  proposed  to  give  of  that  singular  dialogue, 
must  be  postponed  till  another  time.  For  there  are  a  few  more 
preliminary  remarks  which  it  will  be  expedient  to  make,  before 
we  conclude  for  the  present. 

*  Repub.  t  Stioioatk  lib.  1* 
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In  the  first  place,  returning  to  the  statement  which  was  made 
respecbDg  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  sophist  and  its  logical 
conclusions,  we  may  now  understand  the  principle  on  which  Plato 
arranged  his  plan  of  attack.  For  instance,  as  the  conclusion 
must  follow^  if  the  premise  be  granted,  he  never  attempted  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  mischief  anywhere  but  at  its  source*  Every 
question  of  vice  and  virtue,  politics  or  morals,  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  carried  up  by  him  at  once  to  the  original  ground  of  dispute, 
the  certainty  of  knowledge.  It  is  treated,  and  treated  most  pro« 
perly,  as  a  question  of  science,  never  of  mere  feeling,  still  less  of 
expediency.  If  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  an 
action,  we  must  look  for  some  standard  of  right.  At  the  very  least 
the  discovery  of  such  a  standard  must  be  an  intellectual  process. 
If  none  can  be  obtained,  our  moral  principles  are  gone.  If  any  can 
be  obtained,  we  have  only  to  observe  it.  This  accounts  also  for  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  (6  6jvAAS/t«y,  Phaed.), 
on  which  his  standard  of  morals  was  founded.  It  accounts  also  for 
the  unsparing  severity  with  which  he  cut  away  from  the  human 
mind  every  thing  like  fancy,  poetry,  mere  emotion,  casual  opi- 
nions, sensation,  and  the  like.  These  formed  the  empire  of  his 
adversaries.  And  until  he  could  take  his  footing  on  a  sure  ground 
of  truth,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  combat  with  them.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  of  science  and  (pinion, 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  every  work,  not  as  an  abstract  meta- 
physical  question,  but  as  constituting  in  fact  the  very  root  of  the 
sophistical  doctrine,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  eradicate. 
His  end  was  not  like  the  German  theorists,  speculation,  but  prac* 
tice.    His  practice  involved  his  speculation. 

This  accounts  also  for  the  comparative  ge;itleness  with  which,  as 
we  observed  before,  he  deals  with  the  greatest  delinquencies,  and 
for  which  he  throws  out  an  early  apology  in  the  Phaedrus.  (p.  60.) 

When  men  can  trace  faults  to  errors,  and  excuse  absurdity  or 
vice  as  ignorance  of  truth,  it  is  astonishing  how  their  indignation 
subsides.  Want  of  skill  in  dialectics  is  the  source  to  which  Plato 
refers  for  all  the  follies  and  sins  of  the  day.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  folly  and  sin  to  assign  any  such  misnomer.  And  Aristotle, 
and  other  moralists,  who  have  either  purposely  perverted,  or  have 
misconceived  the  theory  of  Plato,  make  themselves  very  merry 
with  the  thought  of  thus  turning  crimes  into  mistakes.  A  little 
consideration  would  prevent  all  such  thoughtless  criticism ;  and 
opportunities  may  occur  hereafter  of  pointing  out  the  real  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  view  of  Plato,  and  to  the  facts  of  hu« 
man  nature,  the  head  must  stand  to  the  heart.  At  present  this 
forgiving  spirit  is  mentioned  as  an  explanation  of  the  studious 
adaptation  of  bis  writings  to  an  undeveloped  or  perverted,  or  care- 
less condition  of  the  intellect,  of  the  minuteness  with  which  he 
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drewf  out  every  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  tbe  effort  to  awakeo 
and  retain  the  attention^  the  little  indulgences  of  humorous  and 
dramatic  action,  at  times  the  florid  and  gorgeous  description,  all 
addressed,  as  he  distinctly  says  in  the  Phasdrus,  to  Phfedrui  hinn 
self,  that  is,  to  the  dass  of  readers  of  which  Phaedrus  was  the 
type-^the  gifted,  profligate,  and  corrupted  youth  of  Athens. 

Still  this  was  not  all  that  was  required  for  the  eitirpation  of  the 
sophistical  school.  Their  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  knowledge,  branched  out,  indeed,  into  these  corruptions;  but 
it  had  a^o  its  roots — roots  very  deeply  sunk;  and  it  was  veiy  litde 
to  lop  the  boughs,  and  leave  the  stock  alive,  to  send  forth  a 
fresh  succession.  To  cut  this  stock  out  of  the  ground  was  tbe 
main  design  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  no  efibrt  of  the  human  intel- 
lect is  more  astonishing  than  this  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  not  frivo- 
lously ridiculing  things  which  he  does  not  understand,  but  pene- 
trating into  the  real  thoughts  of  Plato,  and  alive  to  the  difficnltiei 
of  his  position. 

The  origin  of  the  sceptical  theory,  traced  historically,  is  to  be 
found  in  physical  science;  and  the  origin  of  physical  science  is  to 
be  found  in  a  stage  of  society  when  the  principle  of  faith  b 
abandoned  for  that  of  self-^will,  and  men  are  released  from  the 
sense  of  a  moral  influence  above  them,  embodied  in  human  au- 
thority. It  was  so  in  the  Ionian  school  of  old,  and  it  was  so  in 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  Thales  paved  the  way  for  Heraditus 
and  Pyrrho,  Bacon  for  Hobbes  and  Locke,  and  the  Sophists  of  the 
present  day.  And  the  course  of  human  reason  has  ran  through 
similar  channels,  and  fallen  down  the  same  succession  of  degrada- 
tions in  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  era. 

There  are  but  two  objects  on  which  men  can  exercise  their 
reason,  mind  and  matter,  or  to  use  a  distinction  made  before, 
*' persons  and  things"  So  long  as  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  minds, 
or  persons,  or  spiritual  agents  within  and  without  us,  so  long  our 
moral  affections  come  naturally  into  play,  and  the  moral  relations 
of  life  will  be  maintained  and  obeyed.  There  will  be  no  question 
of  a  law  vrithout  us,  for  we  shall  recognize  it  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  every  moral  agent.  For  no  moral  agent  can  exist  without 
prescribing  limits  to  the  actions  of  others,  deserving  affections,  and 
reciprocating  duties,  without  therefore  being  to  us  a  law.  There 
will  be  no  question  of  a  law  within  us,  a  law  of  conscience,  be- 
cause the  act  of  self«reflection  will  exhibit  our  twofold  nature, 
reason  and  goodness  on  the  one  hand,  passion  and  rice  oo  the 
other,  and  the  two  cannot  be  placed  side  by  side,  without  our  at 
once  recognizing  where  lies  the  imperative  authority.  The  natu- 
ral superiority  of  virtue  over  rice,  when  rirtue  and  rice  are  bodi 
before  us,  is  as  much  a  necessary  perception,  as  that  four  are  more 
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than  two.  When  it  is  not  perceived  we  may  be  sure  the  compa- 
rison is  not  made.  When  we  are  accustomed  thus  to  believe  in 
and  to  act  up  to  relations  with  other  moral  beings  within  our  own 
experiencci  we  shall  be  very  docile,  even  very  credulous  when  we 
are  told  by  them  of  other  moral  beings  out  of  sight.  Religion  will 
become  part  of  our  nature.  It  will  be  only  an  expansion  towards 
God  of  feelings  already  existing  towards  roan.  Upon  this  moral 
vision,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmities,  and  our 
instinctive  conception  of  something  better  than  ourselves,  we 
shall  build  our  faith  in  man,  and  upon  our  faith  in  man  we  shall 
rest  our  belief  in  God.  On  this  follows  our  belief  of  a  future 
state — of  rewards  and  punishments;— of  moral  responsibility;  and 
all  the  other  views  which  give  definiteness  to  our  choice  of  ac- 
tions, and  by  practically  influencing  our  conduct,  do  more  than 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  harden  and  anneal  our  fancies  and 
opinions  into  enduring  subjective  realities.  Fancy  paints  pic* 
tures  on  the  mind,  but  it  is  action  that  burns  them  in,  and  hope 
and  fear,  pleasure  and  pain,  that  kindle  the  fire. 

In  this  way,  wherever  there  is  an  abiding  sense  of  spiritual  and 
moral  agents  snrrounding  and  acting  upon  us,  there  we  shall  find 
no  place  for  moral  scepticism,  no  ingenious  cavillings  about  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong;  and  where  there  is  no  scepticism 
in  morals,  there  will  be  none  in  any  thing  else.  You  may  prove 
to  a  good  man,  that  the  whole  of  the  material  creation  is,  accord* 
ittg  to  Heraclitus,  in  a  perpetual  flux.  It  no  more  affects  him 
than  thedecay  of  a  house  interests  the  lodger  for  the  day ;  it  is 
no  part  of  himself.  You  may  throw  doubts  upon  every  sense ; 
but  they  are  quite  faithful  enough  to  support  life,  and  it  is  not 
with  the  eye  or  the  ear  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  moral 
realities.  Yon  may  exhibit  vacillations  and  discrepancies  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  world ;  but  the  world  is  not  the  standard  to 
which  he  appeals ;  he  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  vi- 
cissitudes and  convulsions,  [f  he  is  weak  himself,  he  has  strengdi 
elsewhere ;  and  as  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity  is  necessarily  that 
of  perfection,  his  strength  cannot  be  impaired.  Nothing  can 
shake  him,  which  does  not  shake  God.  From  Plato  to  Descartes, 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  humblest  Christian,  it  is  still  but  one  simple 
act  of  faith.  There  is  a  God ;  God  is  goodness;  goodness  will 
take  care  of  me.*  And  the  ground,  the  only  ground  for  this  be- 
lief, and  all  its  consequences,  is  to  be  found  in  an  instinctive, 
a  ChriBtian  will  say  a  supernatural,  power  of  vision,  by  which  spi- 
ritual beings  are  brought  under  the  eye  of  our  consciences,  hid«» 
den,  as  they  may  be,  behind  a  veil  of  flesh,  or  wholly  removed 
from  sense.     Sight  and  obedience,  obedience  and  certain^  follow 

*  'nmcni,  BepnU,  PlimL 
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together,  the  moment  a  Power  above,  whether  by  the  instinct  of 
a  warm,  affectionate,  trustful,  heart,  or  by  the  quickening  of  a 
dead  nature  within  us,  bids  us,  as  Eneas  was  bade, — 

"  Adspice,  namque  omnem,  qu»  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortales  hebetat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circam 
Caligat,  nnbem  eripiam  :  tu  ne  qua  parentisi 
Jussa  time,  neu  pneceptis  parere  recusa.** 

Aud  then  follows  the  vision  of  Deity, — 

"  Apparent  dins  facies,  inimicaque  Troje, 
Nomina  magna  DeAm.*' — {VirgiL  lib.  2.) 

Now  then^  reverse  the  case.     Close  up  this  spiritual  eye,  and 
thicken  the  darkness  laid  upon  it,  even  in  its  natural  state,  by  a 
course  of  vice  or  frivolity,  or  the  absence  of  reflection,  or  con* 
ceit,  or  self-will,  or  self-indulgence,  or  contempt  for  othen,  or 
any  other  passion  or  folly  by  which  man  is  shut  up  into  himself, 
as  in  a  dungeon ;  and  if  his  reason  is  to  be  employed  at  all,  it 
will  turn  naturally,  at  first,  upon  the  material  world.     He  loses 
sight  of  mind,  and  becomes  wholly  conversant  with  matter.    The 
material  world,  we  know  as  a  fact,  is  but  a  series  of  changes.    If 
by  an  experimental  philosophy,  such  as  the  present  day  delights 
in,  we  reduce  its  movements  to  general  laws,  and  so  give  it  unity, 
fixedness  and  eternity,  and  therefore  a  semblance  of  power,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  run  the  risk  of  making  it  our  God.  It  will  pos- 
sess the  main  qualities  required  by  the  cravings  of  human  reason 
to  satisfy  its  contemplation ;  and  in  the  case  of  which  we  are 
speaking,    the  heart  has  no  place,  and  reason  is   every  thing. 
Thus  Aristotle's  physical  science  led  him  as  naturally  to  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  and  something  approximating  to  Pantheism,  as 
the  same  science  before  our  eyes  is  encouraging  the  same  absur- 
dities, though  while  the  Church  maintains  her  ground,  they  dare 
not  openly  appear.     But  remove  experimental  philosophy,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Ionian  school,  and  leave  men  nothing  >  but  the 
perpetual  changes  before  them  of  outward  objects,  tbeir  fallible 
senses  to  watch  those  changes,  and  very  imper^t  metaphysics  to 
explain  their  physical  experiences,  with  about  as  much  proprieCj 
as  the  price  of  a  chaldron  of  coals  is  taken  to  measure  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  hay ;  put  man  in  this  position,  and  nothing  on  earth 
can  save  him  from  the  most  frightful  scepticism.    There  is  no- 
thing  uniform  without — no  order,  no  law;  nothing  stable  within— 
for  the  nobler  spirit  of  his  nature  has  never  been  heard  speaking 
with  the  stern  voice  of  unalterable  uncompromising  duty.    Tes* 
timony  is  suspected  because  it  varies.     Human  opinions  are  full 
of  doubt,  for  virtue  alone  is  one,  and  vice  many.    And  men,  in 
the  eyes  of  such  a  sceptic,  are  nothing  but  vicious  machines. 
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twajred  about  by  every  impact  of  sense.  Religion,  of  course, 
there  is  none;  for  there  is  nothing  from  which  to  infer  it,— no  order 
of  nature,  where  nature  is  a  heap  of  disorder ;  no  voice  of  consci- 
ence, where  a  moral  being  within  is  unfelt;  no  authority  of  tra- 
dition, where  all  testimony  is  full  of  suspicion ;  no  moral  influence 
of  example,  where  moral  agents  are  unknown.  What  is  true  of 
phjfsical  knowledge  and  religion,  applies  equally  to  morals.  And 
thus  the  whole  of  nature  is  unsettled,  and  the  fabric  of  man  and 
of  society  falls  in  one  chaos  to  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 
asserting  the  perpetual  flux  of  matter,  and  the  demoralization  of 
the  Sophistical  school.  And  we  may  be  well  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
ample, when  every  day  physical  science  is  rising  into  undue  pre- 
emmence,  and  withdrawing  men's  eyes  from  that  moral  world 
which  alone  can  fix  our  duties  and  realize  our  perfection. 

It  is  very  true,  that  at  present  it  is  not  taking  precisely  the 
same  line  of  mischief  in  which  the  Ionian  school  terminated. 
The  uniformity  of  nature,  which  has  been  proved  by  experimental 
philosophy,  rather  engenders  dogmatism  than  doubt  at  first ;  but 
ultimately  the  result  will  be  the  same.  This  very  uniformity,  so 
wonderful,  so  attractive,  and  so  full  of  power,  will  absorb  men's 
minds,  and  withdraw  them  from  holding  communion  with  the  moral 
world.  In  this  way  they  will  lose  sight  of  the  moral  world,  and, 
with  the  moral  world,  of  the  only  stable  ground  of  positive  cer- 
tainty. For  after  all,  experience  is  not  like  intuition.  The  bond 
which  holds  together  the  series  of  material  changes,  is  not  like  the 
indissoluble  union  of  our  moral  sentiments :  experience  may  frac- 
ture the  one,  but  it  cannot  touch  the  other*  We  can  believe  that 
the  sun,  which  rises  in  the  east  to-day,  may,  by  an  altered  law, 
rise  in  the  west  to-morrow ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  goodness 
will  be  hateful,  or  vice  be  rewarded,  or  virtue  be  indifferent  to  a 
virtuous  being,  or  disobedience  to  superior  wisdom  become  a  duty, 
at  any  time,  in  any  place,  under  any  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
whole  universe  of  the  physical  creation  may  be  overturned  without 
any  destruction  to  our  real  being.  Rivers  may  run  backward  to 
their  sources,  fire  descend  downward  to  the  earth,  the  courses  of 
the  stars  be  reversed,  the  poison  of  to-day  become  the  food  of 
to-morrow,  the  very  elemental  law  of  all  outward  things  be  re- 
pealed, and  instead  of  all  things  following  as  they  have  been, 
what  once  has  been  may  never  be  again ;  but  even  in  this  vast 
ruin,  moral  truths  would  still  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable, 
on  which  a  good  and  holy  mind  would  rest  as  on  a  rock, — 

**  St  fractas  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruins,'' 
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But  if  man  has  no  such  rock,  e? en  without  suck  a  pbyiical  con- 
vulsion there  is  much  to  shake  his  belief.  There  is  the  pombUihi 
of  changes ;  the  suspicion,  and  more  than  suspicion,  the  common 
belief  of  man  of  disturbances  in  the  order  of  nature:  there  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  individual ;  the  multitude  of  apparent  ano- 
malies ;  the  succession  of  rival  theories,  rising  and  falling  upon  each 
other,  like  the  sand  hills  in  an  hour-glass  And  after  all  y/t  know 
but  little,  very  little,  of  the  physical  world ;  and  our  conviction 
of  its  immutability  is  an  exercise  of  faith,  not  the  forced  re- 
sult of  experience.  We  believe  that  all  things  will  continue  in 
order,  because  He  that  made  all  things  is  good.  Any  other 
reason  is,  indeed,  vain.  Remove,  therefore,  the  seoae  of  an  over- 
ruling Being,  by  thinking  too  much  of  his  works ;  lose  sight  of 
the  Creator  in  the  creature,  and  this  ground  of  certainty  goes  like* 
wise.  But  then  think  of  that  which  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
the  "crte^  uliima"  of  human  belief — the  weary  mind,  the  aching 
heart,  the  sick  solitude,  the  bed  of  death,  those  hours  when  men 
can  no  more  drown  themselves  in  the  intoxication  of  experimenti, 
«— cannot  pick  roots,  or  sort  flints,  or  anatomise  beetles^ — ^when 
though  the  whole  physical  world  were  thrown  open  to  us,  not  til 
its  mysteries  together  could  fill  up  one  comer  of  a  desolated 
heart,  nor  all  its  treasures  purchase  one  drop  of  cold  water  for  the 
burning  of  the  tongue ;  and  in  those  hours,  if  nothing  is  left  to 
animate  and  quiet,  but  the  uniformity  of  matter,  what  is  to  become 
of  man  ?  He  may  go  through  life  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  con- 
forming himself  to  the  machinery  of  nature,  and  consolidating 
himself  into  it  as  a  part,  and  when  he  triumphs  by  succumbing  to 
its  laws  and  cleaves  through  the  water  without  winds,  and  flies 
into  the  air,  though  nature  has  chained  him  to  the  ground,  and 
is  swept  along  by  a  little  vapour  over  raised  up  mountains  of 
rubbish,  and  through  dark  holes  fathoms  underground ;  he  may 
stand  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  by  the  black,  panting,  steaming, 
monster  which  drags  him  along,  and  rejoice  that,  after  all,  he 
himself  is  the  great  locomotive  of  the  world,  and  that  the  order 
of  nature  is  nothing  but  a  tram-road  for  him  to  work  on.  And 
all  this  will  do  very  well  till  the  engine  blows  up,  or  breaks  down, 
or  till  he  reaches  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  cold,  comfortless,  and 
solitary — with  a  night,  and  a  dark  night,  before  him.  It  will  be 
happy,  very  happy,  for  such  a  man,  if  nothing  worse  than  a  sense  of 
desolation  follows  upon  such  an  absorption  of  thought ;  if  even 
then,  when  those  still  m  their  strength  would  cheer  him  by  the  min* 
cles  of  art,  he  only  turns,  like  a  weary  child,  worn  out  with  the  won- 
ders of  a  play,  and  cries  himself  to  sleep  upon  the  breast  of  bis 
mother.  But  if  his  mother  is  not  there  to  receive  him,  the  case 
is,  indeed,  hopeless,  and  utter  despondency  must  follow.    In  one 
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wordy  let  us  not  suppose  diat  the  passion  for  physical  science  is  at 
all  less  likely  now  than  hitherto  to  end  in  a  moral  scepticism.  The 
end  will  be  one  step  removed,  but  that  is  all.  We  may  think  that 
we  hsve  moored  our  belief  to  the  side  of  an  island,  but  the  mo- 
ment the  fire  is  lighted  we  shall  find  that,  like  Sinbad,  we  have 
cast  anchor  on  the  back  of  a  whale. 

Many  other  symptoms  might  be  collected  to  show,  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  rapidly  losing  that  power  of  moral  vision,  without 
which  a  nation  perishes.  The  sophistical  doctrine,  that  every 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  that  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
under  the  name  of  conscience,  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and 
wrong ;  that  a  numerical  majority  of  voices  is  not  indeed  the 
test  of  truth,  for  truth  is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
man,  but  the  guide  to  be  followed  both  in  morals  and  religion ; 
that  the  fancy  of  each  individual,  as  to  possible  expediency,  is  to 
be  the  rule  of  political  conduct,  instead  of  old  written  laws,  and 
still  older  inherited  maxims ;  these,  and  many  other  like  things, 
are  fatal  indications  of  an  approaching  plague.  In  both  the  great 
divisions  of  erring  Christianity,  the  sophistical  doctrine  is  fully 
developed.  In  Dissent,  indeed,  it  is  openly  avowed ;  in  Roman- 
ism openly  repudiated  and  secretly  followed.  In  both  there  is 
the  same  departure  from  external  law  and  Catholic  antiquity ; 
only  in  Dissent  every  individual  is  a  sophist ;  in  Romanism  the 
whole  society  collectively  in  the  person  of  its  heads.  In  like 
manner  our  views  of  education  are  veering  round  to  the  same 
point  with  the  notions  of  Hippias  and  Protagoras.  We  hear 
much  of  a  variety  of  accomplishments,  indiscriminately  accumu- 
lated,  and  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  same  problems  regarding 
education  meet  us  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Plato.  Whether  it  is  edu- 
cation or  instruction,  a  discipline  for  the  whole  man,  or  a  pouring 
in  of  facts  into  the  sieve  of  his  memory;  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  old  maxims  of  our  forefathers,  or  new  modelled  by 
some  Sophist  of  the  day ;  whether  it  must  be  connected  with  reli- 
gion, or  torn  from  it ;  whether  truth  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  it, 
or  practical  knowledge  only  be  required ;  that  is,  so  much  know- 
ledge as  may  serve  to  fill  a  man's  pocket  in  the  world,  as  the  rhe- 
toric of  Goi^as  enabled  the  young  Athenian  to  become  the  pam- 
pered demag(^ue  of  Athens.  If  oral  instruction  is  diminishing,  so 
it  was  at  Athens ;  if  books  are  multiplying  upon  us,  and  books  of 
the  most  frivolous  kind,  so  it  was  at  Athens ;  if  a  shifting  and 
changing  of  opinion  has  destroyed  all  confidence  in  public  men,  so 
it  was  at  Athens ;  if  the  infection  has  been  spread  from  abroad,  and 
smuggled  in,  like  other  diseases,  through  the  wares  of  Germany 
and  France,  so  it  was  at  Athens.  Their  sophists  were  also  foreign- 
ers. And  if  their  young  men  were  the  first  to  catch  the  plague,  we 
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may  well  look  to  ours.  Of  those  who  are  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Churchy  it  is  happily  unnecessary  to 
speak ;  but  there  is  a  class  elsewhere^  and  a  very  numerous  and 
important  class,  the  medical  students  of  the  metropolis,  who,  ive 
fear«  would  little  bear  a  scrutiny  into  their  condition ;  and,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  are  at  this  moment  falling  a  prey  to  oue  of 
the  worst  forms  of  sophistry,  under  a  recognized  teacher  of  Mate- 
rialism. We  hear  much  of  the  slavery  of  negroes,  and  the  duty 
of  converting  the  heathen ;  we  trust  some  Christian  mind  will 
soon  rouse  the  attention  of  the  country  to  this  most  alarmiog 
point  in  the  alarming  condition  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  a  painful  parallel,  which  renders  the  revival,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  study  of  Plato  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  a 
philosophical  observer.  It  indicates  a  sense  of  the  evil,  though 
perhaps  not  of  its  definite  form.  It  promises  subsidiary  aid,— bo 
much  aid  as  sound  philosophy  can  give  to  sound  religion,-*to  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  only  can  save  the  country 
from  the  same  ruin  of  its  people  and  its  liberties,  its  morals  and 
religion,  which  befel  the  Athenians. 

We  shall  conclude  with  briefly  pointing  out  the  means  which 
Plato  adopted  to  destroy  the  mischief  at  its  roots  ;  and  they  may 
not  be  unmstructive  to  ourselves  in  our  present  very  similar  con- 
dition. He  began,  then,  with  destroymg  the  authority. of  the 
teachers  of  this  new  school.  He  knew  that  no  doctrines  can 
spread,  unsupported  by  a  personal  influence ;  and  the  influence  of 
ostentatious  knowledge,  and  real  powers  of  intellect,  was  only  to 
be  undermined  in  three  ways, — by  exposing  the  fallacy  of  their 
pretensions,  and  humbling  them  by  ridicule;  by  exhibiting  equal 
powers,  and  very  similar  accomplishments  in  his  own  works ;  and 
by  attracting  from  them  to  himself  the  personal  respect  and  at- 
tachment of  the  young. 

Hence,  in  the  first  place,  the  irony,  sarcasm,  and  elenctic  cha- 
racter of  all  his  preliminary  dialogues,  in  which  sophists  are  in- 
troduced and  exposed,  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  transferred 
to  the  positive  instructions  of  Plato  himself.  To  ^ive  full  scope 
to  this  design,  as  well  as  to  embody  his  reasoning  m  a  dialectical 
and  dramatic  form,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  character 
which  should  unite  the  powers  of  ridicule  and  grave  teaching; 
and  blend  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  philosophy  in  that  dra- 
matic form  so  congenial  to  the  Athenian  taste.  The  same  prin- 
ciple which  led  to  the  exhibition  of  living  characters  on  the  stage, 
pointed  to  Socrates  as  the  man  to  represent  this  part.  We  know 
from  the  faithful,  affectionate  account  of  Xenophon,  who  seems  to 
have  written  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  master 
from  the  travesties  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  mere  human 
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reason  newer  rose  to  more  pure,  elevated,  and  practical  morality, 
than  in  the  ethics  of  Socrates.  We  may  be  sure,  also,  both  from 
the  Clouds,  and  from  Plato,  that  there  were  about  him  many  per- 
sooal  peculiarities,  oddness  of  appearance,  coarseness  at  times  of 
iilustration,  and  habits  of  life,  which  made  him  a  very  fitting  sub- 
ject for  this  ethical  caricature ;  not  a  caricature  intended  to  ridicule, 
but  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  plot,  and  just  sufficiently  heightened 
to  excite  a  siuile  without  destroying  the  resemblance.  We 
know  as  a  fact,  that  the  Lysis,  which  was  published  before  his 
deatii,  contains  things  M'hich  by  his  own  declaration  he  never 
said.  The  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato  also  are  wholly  un<« 
like  the  plain  practical  ethics,  on  which  the  fame  of  Socrates  had 
rested.  Anachronisms,  studiously  introduced,  prove  that  the  dia- 
logues themselves  are  not  narratives  of  facts,  but  historical  fic- 
tions ;  and  the  very  name  given  to  them  by  Aristotle,  Seoxparixo} 
A^oi,  as  ranked  with  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  proves  that  they 
were  works  of  imagination, — creations,  not  repetitions.  We  are 
therefore  not  to  look  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato  for  the  real  living 
Socrates.  He  is  rather  a  more  serious  personification  of  the 
Greek  comedy,  with  its  deep  solemn  truths  within  it,  and  a  strange 
face  of  mockery  without ;  or  to  use  a  common  illustration,  the 
model  of  moral  beauty  encased  in  a  corporeal  Silenus.  It  is 
remarkable,  but  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  object  assumed, 
that  all  his  irony  and  jesting,  the  solemn  dissimulation  of  his 
meaning,  the  grave,  ingenious,  ignis-fatuus-like  trickery  with 
which  be  plays  on  before  a  poor  unsuspecting  disputant,  and 
draws  him,  step  after  step,  into  the  middle  of  a  <|uagmire,  is  re- 
served wholly  for  the  Sophists.  It  Dever  enters  mto  a  dialogue 
where  young  men  are  the  immediate  learners,  or  old  men  the  in- 
quirers after  truth.  He  is  always  far  from  personal  pretensions ; 
more  anxious  to  stimulate  curiosity  than  to  mdulge  the  indolence 
of  learning ;  but  he  never  displays  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
heartless  sneering  cavilling ;  nothing  but  honest  unaffected  en- 
deavours to  bring  minds  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  writhings  of  the  angry  sophist, 
once  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Socrate,  Sometimes  it  ends  in 
silence;  sometimes  in  a  humbled  confession ;  not  unfrequently  in 
charges  of  unfairness,  and  no  little  violence  of  language.*  But  the 
effect  is  complete, — the  sophist  exposed,  and  the  spell  broken. 

To  the  second  object  mentioned,  that  of  raising  a  counter- 
acting attraction  to  the  brilliant  shop*window  of  the  sophist,  we 
must  attribute  much  of  the  poetical  embellishment  and  elaborate 
finish  of  the  Platonic  writings.  Theso-often  censured  fioridness  of 
the  Phiedrus  is  avowedly  employed  for  this  purpose.    The  Me- 
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nexenus,  instead  of  being,  as  supposed,  a  grave  panygeric  oo  that 
Athenian  democracy  wlioni  Plato  never  thouglit  of  without  com- 
passion for  the  people,  and  indignation  and  disgust  at  their 
leaders,  is  an  exhibition  of  popular  rhetoric,  to  show  how  easily 
he  might  excel  in  a  style  of  rhetorical  flattery  which  he  expressly 
repudiates  and  disdains.  All  minute  attention  to  language  he 
censures,  both  in  the  Politician  and  the  Laws ;  and  yet  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  is  the  very  perfection  of  style.  Consider  this  as 
a  practical  effort  to  win  the  attention  of  the  joud^»  and  every 
thing  is  consistent ;  look  on  it  merely  as  an  exhibition  of  taste, 
and  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  On  the  same  principle  the  re- 
currence is  to  be  explained  of  those  gorgeous  myths,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  imitated  after  a  practice  of  Protagoras.* 

The  foundation  of  the  academy  and  the  plan  for  perpetuating 
a  school,  both  projects  unknown  before  at  Athens,  are  indications 
of  the  third  mode  mentioned  by  which  he  proposed  to  counteract 
the  personal  influence  of  the  sophists. 

His  next  object  was  to  attack  their  theory  in  its  vital  point, 
and  raise  up  some  solid  foundation  for  a  structure  of  human 
knowledge,  something  to  resist  scepticism,  a  sort  of  hurricane 
house*  against  the  whirl  of  sensation,  opinion,  and  feeling.  For 
this  purpose,  and  not  as  a  mere  hypothetical  speculation,  he 
built  up  his  doctrine  of  Ideas.  We  hope  to  enlarge  on  this  more 
fully  on  some  future  occasion ;  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  point 
out  its  three  grand  features. 

In  the  first  place  it  asserted  the  existence  of  certain  fixed  forms 
and  shapes  in  the  material  world,  laws  which  regulated  its  move- 
ment, types  after  which  its  combinations  were  formed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  view  of  it  which  considered  it  as  a  jumble  of  atoms, 
a  chaos  of  shapeless  accidents.  It  gave  what  the  Baconian 
philosophy  gave,  under  precisely  the  same  name  offormSf  system 
and  order  to  the  visible  creation ;  and  a  system  founded,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  at  least  in  perfect  agreement  with  almost  every 
theory  of  physical  science,  on  a  scheme  of  classification.  Id 
establishing  this  system  as  something  prior  to  and  distinct  from 
human  conceptions,  and  as  fixing  limits  which  human  sensation 
could  not  pass,  it  placed  over  even  our  sensations  an  external 
law,  something  which  modified  sense,  but  which  sense  could  not 
modify,  and  which,  therefore,  is  the  basis  for  physical  truth— a 
fixed  standardi  existing,  even  if  not  found,  to  which  we  must 
bring  our  conceptions  of  the  physical  world,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  tested. 

He  extended  the  same  assertion  to  the  moral  world — declared 
that  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  certain  notions  and  feelings 
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were  so  iDtimately  associated  together  as  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  separation.  For  iastancei  the  perception  of  troth,  enjojment  of 
truth,  and  desire  to  attain  it ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  right- 
oess  of  jostice,  its  agreeableness  to  a  law  within  us,  its  beauty, 
and  a  conviction  of  its  expediency — in  the  same  RMinner  particular 
perceptions  following  unerringly  and  universally  upon  the  placing 
before  the  mind  certain  objects  in  certain  connection  with  each 
other,  in  other  words,  ideas  of  relation — these  formed  a  second 
class  of  the  ideas  or  forms,  or  groups  and  shapes  of  things, 
created  bj  nature,  stamped  upon  the  soul  indelibly,  which  man 
cannot  break  or  dissolve,  which  are  wholly  beyond  his  power  to 
change,  which  never  do  change,  and  which  we  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  to  change,  which  fix,  therefore,  an  immutable  standard 
and  give  a  foundation  and  test  for  moral  truth. 

Still  these  were  subjective  certaiojties,  that  is,  they  were  im- 
mutable combinations  existing  in  the  human  mind ;  and  even  the 
eternal  forms  of  the  material  world,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  sub« 
jecdve,  inasmuch  as  the  perception  of  external  objects  may  be 
reduced  wholly  to  states  of  mind,  and  therefore  are  ultimately 
subjective. 

but  sniijective  certainty,  however  strong  and  universal,  does 
Dot  satisfy  the  demand  of  men  for  necessary  unalterable  truth. 
Unless  we  believe  in  something  above  and  beyond  us,  wholly  un- 
moved by  our  fancies  and  independent  of  our  sensations,  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  possess  a  sure  and  solid  ground  for  belief.  The 
mind  must  be  anchored  somewhere,  and  that  somewhere  must  be 
a  solid  rock,  not  part  of  the  ship  itself.  This  rock  and  anchorage 
for  the  mind  is  to  the  Christian  the  whole  spiritual  world,  re- 
vealed to  his  sight  by  Christianity.  He  never  saw  this  world,  has 
no  proof  of  its  existence,  no  proof  that  is,  which,  if  he  choose  to 
cavil,  he  may  not  be  able  to  dispute.  We  may  dispute  every 
thing.  But  he  has  been  told  that  it  exists,  and  he  believes  the 
tale,  because  it  is  natural  that  he  should  believe  the  statement  of 
others ;  and  his  belief  holds  fast  because  nothing  adequate  occurs 
to  make  him  distrust  his  informants ;  he  believes  upon  their  testi- 
mony. In  the  same  manner  Plato  proposed  to  realize  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  an  unseen  world,  a  plade  higher  than  the 
dim  sight  of  men,  untouched  by  sublunary  changes,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  visible  world,  in  which  men*s  thoughts  were  to  be 
fixed,  and  where,  when  his  perfection  was  accomplished,  he  was 
hereafter  to  dwell.  The  existence  of  some  such  world  is  a 
necessary  anticipation  of  man*s  nature ;  it  forms  a  part  of  every 
mythology  and  of  the  creed  of  the  savage.  It  is  not  till  we  have 
penetrated  fiir  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  and  thrown  such 
light  upon  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  as  to  reduce  all  things  else 
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to  total  darkness^  that  roan  dreams  of  a  8ub}ective  existence, 
and  a  subjective  existence  only,  as  true  or  possible. 

But  rationalism  necessarily  leads  to  this  tendency  to  sub- 
jectiveness.  It  does  so  in  the  present  day.  Men  who  have  lost 
their  perception  of  other  moral  beings  commanding  their  belief 
and  engaging  their  thoughts  and  affections*  if  they  do  not  throw 
themselves  upon  a  world  of  matter*  busy  themselves  in  scrutinizing 
the  nature  of  themselves.  Hence  so  much  of  our  literature 
which  is  not  taken  up  with  physical  science  is  made  up  of  a 
display  of  feelings*  of  confessions*  and  autobiographies*  of  de- 
scriptions of  distempered  minds*  of  anatomical  preparations  of 
sins  and  follies  put  into  glass-cases  and  exhibited  by  the  diseased 
parties  themselves.  Every  man  is  thinking  of  himself;  and  so  it 
was  at  Athens.  But  we  have  a  ground  to  fall  back  upon  in 
bringing  men  back  from  this  miserable  state  of  self-conscious- 
ness* which  Plato  had  not.  We  have  the  Church ;  and  her  ex- 
istence and  her  testimony  fully  and  boldly  put  forward  will  restore 
men  to  their  senses.  It  will  rouse  them  from  this  moral  somnam- 
bulism in  which  they  are  plunged  at  present,  by  the  vivid  action 
of  an  object  external  to  themselves*  against  which  they  cannot 
close  their  eyes*  or*  when  once  seen,  withdraw  their  senses.  But 
Plato  was  compelled  in  the  first  place  to  go  to  reason.  He  conld 
find  little  in  the  popular  religion*  which  could  be  consecrated  to 
such  a  purpose  as  the  creation  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  of  an 
unseen  and  perfect  world.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  argue 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect. 
This  world*  he  reasoned,*  is  the  work  of  design  ;f  design  implies 
an  end,  and  an  end  existing  before  the  means  by  which  it  is  ac- 
complished. This  end  requires  a  form  or  model  for  the  machinery 
which  creates  it ;  therefore,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  worid 
there  must  have  been  types  and  patterns  somewhere  before  the 
eye  of  the  Creator*  after  which  all  things  were  formed*  and  up  to 
which,  as  we  find  from  experience,  all  our  observations  of  nature 
lead*  because  we  find  its  productions  classified  under  certain 
heads,  and  reproducing  unity  of  plan,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes.  Great,  very  great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  objective 
character  of  those  ideas  or  examples  of  the  physical  creation. 
But  those  who  study  him  most*  will*  we  think,  recognize  most 
clearly  a  picture  undefined  indeed,  but  brilliant  and  very  real,  of 
a  sort  of  heaven — of  locality  and  relations*  and  objective  reality, 
which  a  Christian  will  not  fail  to  compare  with  the  more  positive 
but  not  more  distinct  enunciations  of  the  Scriptures. 

But   such  a  heaven,  even   the  heaven   of  the  Phaedo,  tbe 
treasure-house  of  all  physical  glories,  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
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the   heart.      There    most    be    abo    within    it  an    Informing 
Spirit^  bjr  whom  the  heavens  themselves  were  made,   and   in 
whose  eternal   immutable   nature,  anterior  to  all    things  and 
the  cause  of  all  things*  the  genu  of  the  whole  universe,  spi- 
ritual and   physical,  lay  hid   before  it  pleased   him  to  call   it 
iDto  existence,*  who  made  it  all  for  good,  shaped  it  after  types 
of  good,  impressed  his  character  upon  all,  and  therefore  to  whose 
character  alone  all  goodness  and  all  truth  must  be  referred.  And 
Him,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  the  King  of  all  flesh  and  of  all 
spirits;  who  is  to  the  world  of  spirits  what  the  sun  is  to  the  world 
of  sense,  the  ruler  of  its  movements  and  cause  of  its  life  ;f  who 
gives  truth  to  outward  things  and  faith  to  the  soul  that  perceives 
them ;  who  is  the  source  of  all  power,  beauty  of  all  beauties,  truth  of 
all  truths,  law  of  all  laws,  goodness  of  all  goodness, — Plato,  with 
that  trembling  awe  with  which  all  good  and  holy  minds  fall  down 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  mystery,  endeavoured  to  reveal  to  his 
corrupt  and  blinded  age  as  the  last  and  only  hope  of  saving  a  few 
flotils  from  the  wreck.     How  he  proposed  to  realize  it  to  them  is 
the  last  (|ue8tion  to  be  answered.     How  does  he  accord  or  not 
with  Christianity,  on  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  mode  in 
which  truth  is  to  be  taught  and  engraited  on  the  miud  of  man, 
whether  by  authority  or  by  rationalism?  The  answer  is  as  follows. 
That  unhesitating,  uncompromising  grasp  of  principles,  which 
Plato,  as  well  as  Christianity,  declared  to  be  necessary  not  only  to 
human  knowledge,  but  to  human  action,jl  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm in  this  point,  as  in  others,  by  a  dialectical  process  which 
tested  every  hypothesis  advanced  by  its  concordance  with  ac- 
knowledged trtith,  especially  with  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.   What  faith  is  in  Christianity,  science, 
so  far  as  science  implies  positive  undoubting  belief,  is  to  Plato. 
They  are  both  modes  of  obtaining  absolute  subjective  certainty. 
But  Plato  was  compelled  to  make  this  belief  rest  on  demon- 
stration; that  is,  on  the  seeming  agreement  of  truth  with  itself; 
that  seeming  agreement  depending  on  the  constitution  of  each 
indiridual  mind,  and  requiring  a  logical  process  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  educated  few.     Christianity  demands  it  as  a 
duty,  fixes  it  by  repetition  as  a  habit,  demands  it  upon  authority, 
not  on  demonstration,  upon  the  testimony  of  many  others,  not  on 
the  testimony  of  our  own  single  self;  justifies  the  demand  by  the 
weight  and  vastness  of  the  testimony  produced ;  appeals  to  man*s 
heart,  before  his  head,  and  to  those  affections  of  the  heart  which 
are  the  soonest  developed,  and  the  last  to  be  corrupted, — the  trust- 
fulness of  a  miud  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  and  docile  under 
the  guidance  of  superiors.     It  thus  ensures  its  possession  over 
the  child  from  his  infancy ;  never  leaves  him  alone  in  a  world  of 
^  TiouBfu.  t  RepnUic,  b.  vi.  f  Repub.  psfsln. 
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doubt  without  some  fixed  habitual  principles;  makes  hiscertainlj 
independent  of  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  dailj  opinions  with- 
out)  and  of  passing  fancies  and  feelings  within  him ;  does  not  ex- 
clude demonstration,  but  never  renders  it  necessary ;  obtains  for 
him  thus  a  hold  over  a  whole  world  of  truths,  which  are  either 
beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration,  or  which  demonstration  could 
never  bring  home  to  his  heart;  and  makes  the  very  act  a  moral 
virtue,  by  requiring  in  it  an  exercise  of  principle  which  may  be 
entirely  wanting  in  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  reason.  It 
gives  to  the  child  and  the  peasant^  without  any  stipulatioD  for 
Siose  talents  which  are  the  rarest  gifts  of  nature,  knowledgei 
which  the  wrisest  of  heathens  vainly  sought  for ;  so  that  in  die 
words  even  of  a  French  philosopher,'*  ^'  a  la  faveur  des  lumieres 
qu'elle  a  communiquies  an  monde,  le  peuple  m&me  est  pliu 
instruit,  et  plus  decide  sur  un  grand  nombre  de  questions  inl^i- 
santes  que  ne  Font  6t6  les  sectes  des  philosophes.^'  And  without 
waiting  the  slow  and  precarious  process  of  raising  the  trees  of 
truth  from  chance  and  thinly  scattered  seeds,  it  covers  with  them  the 
whole  field  of  human  nature,  and  plants  them  at  once  full  grown 
and  full  of  blossom,  to  bring  forth  their  fruit  in  due  season. 

This  instrument  for  implanting  knowledge  in  the  human  mind, 
was  not  within  the  reach  of  Plato.  His  belief  was  the  belief  of 
an  individual,  worked  out  to  outward  eyes  by  the  energies  of  bb 
own  mind.  There  was  no  joint  voice  of  an  established  society, 
no  prejudice  of  early  years,  no  habitual  reverence  of  office,  no 
connection  with  an  organized  system  of  testimony,  preserved  as 
one  common  deposit  in  the  moat  remote  regions,  and  transmitted 
as  the  inheritance  of  ages.  He  stood  before  those  whom  he  would 
teach  with  no  power  of  appealing  except  to  their  own  reason. 
And  he  could  recognize  no  certainty  except  where  that  reason 
approved  .f  And  yet  (it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
his  system,  and  one  which  renders  it  so  applicable  to  uphold  truth 
in  the  present  day),  Plato  does  recognize  the  principle  of  faith 
wherever  he  can  possibly  employ  it. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  subject  of  religion — 

**  Of  the  nature  of  the  other  deities,"  he  says  in  the  Timaus, ''  to 
speak  or  to  describe  their  generation  is  l)eyond  our  power.  We  most 
believe  those  who  have  spoken  to  us  of  them  from  days  dF  yore  diil- 
dreo  as  tbey  were,  and  as  they  called  themselves,  of  the  Gods,  and  know- 
ing well  their  own  forefathers.  As  children  of  the  Gods  we  may  not 
dare  distrust  them,  even  though  the  truths  they  tell  us  have  no  corre- 
.spondences  in  experience,  nor  admit  of  a  necessary  demonstration.  Tbey 
tell  us  of  things  they  know,  and  have  heard  and  seen  and  felt,  and  we 
must  obey  the  law  and  believe/'t 

•  Condorcct.  f  Thwetetus. 

X  The  word  is  still  strooger  in  the  Greek,  and  would  sn^f^est  many  solcmD  Chmasn 
thoughts^  tk  MWf*— thingi  relating  to  their  own  homo  and'  family* 
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So  also  in  the  education  of  the  young--* 

"  Supposing/'  be  says  in  the  Laws  (B.  1)  **  that  you  have  framed 
your  statutes  with  even  moderate  prudence^  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  them  all  will  be  this — that  you  prohibit  any  yonng  man  whatever  from 
ioquiring  curiously  which  laws  are  good  and  which  are  bad.  And  that 
you  all^  with  one  voice  and  mouth,  unanimously  proclaim  that  all  alike 
are  good,  because  the  gods  established  them.  If  any  one  speak  other- 
wise,  dose  your  eavs  and  do  not  endure  to  listen.  And  if  an  old  man 
be  conscious  of  a  defect  in  them>  let  all  conversation  upon  it  be  confined 
to  the  magistrates  and  the  oU.  and  no  young  man  be  allowed  to  over- 
hear it." 

And  agaiu,  in  the  Laws  (B.  2),  where  he  speaks  of  the  de- 
parted taking  an  interest  in  the  afifairs  of  this  life* 

"  The  statements  which  contain  these  doctrines  are  tnie  but  long. 
But  on  all  such  matters  we  must  trust  both  to  the  traditions  which  rehite 
to  them,  numerous  as  they  are  and  of  vast  antiquity,  and  trust  also  to 
the  framers  of  our  laws,  unless  they  teach  what  is  wholly  senseless." 

In  another  passage  of  the  Laws  be  says — 

"  He  that  is  to  take  his  place  amongst  the  perfectly  blest  and  good, 
most  be  partaker  of  the  truth  from  the  very  bq^inning  of  his  life ;  that 
all  that  is  possiUe  of  life  maybe  spent  in  enjoyment  of  truth.*' 

In  other  words,  truths  must  be  engrafted  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  long  before  be  is  able  to  understand  them ;  and  no  dreary 
blank  be  leftj  no  previous  state  of  darkness  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  light.  His  eyes  are  closed  at  his  birth,  and  we  are  not  to 
leave  him  in  a  dungeon,  till  he  opens  them  and  calls  for  light,  but 
to  pour  the  light  gradually  upon  them,  and  couch  them  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  admit  it.  It  is  the  principle  of  infant  bap- 
tism in  heathen  philosophy. 

Such  a  process  as  this  necessarily  requires  faith  in  the  child, 
that  he  may  submit  himself  to  the  hands  of  his  instructor,  and 
receive  from  him  unexamined  the  doctrines  which  are  afterwards  to 
he  unfolded.  The  same  principles  are  indicated  by  the  very  form 
of  instruction  into  which  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  cast,  a 
form  which  is  constructed  on  dialectical  principles,*  and  those 
principles  intimately  connected  with  the  very  foundation  of  his 
system.  The  essential  feature  in  the  Platonic  dialectics  is  the 
intervention  of  a  second  person,-)*  to  give  birth  to  and  shape  and 
test  the  spontaneous  creations  of  the  mind.  It  might  be  very 
possible  for  a  student  in  his  closet  to  master  and  apply  the  whole 
logical  system  of  Aristotle,  using  his  formularies  of  argument^ 
and  carrying  on  whole  processes  of  synthetical  reasoning,  as  a 
child  can  play  the  game  of  patience  by  himself.  But  the  analy- 
tical process  of  Plato,  which  insists  on  arriving  at  truth  by  over- 

*  Repab.  b.  7.  t  Theetetos. 
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throwing  preliminary  errors,  and  tbe  principal  object  of  which*  is 
to  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  their  ignorance  before  it  communicates 
knowledge  ;  this  can  no  more  be  carried  on  by  ourselves  than  any 
other  exercise,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  consists  in  the 
possible  defeat  of  the  performer.  It  is  a  game  of  chess,  and 
cannot  be  played  single-handed. 

A  more  direct  enunciation  of  the  principle  is  contained  in 
the  crowning  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic — a  body 
of  aged  men,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state  as  the  depositories 
of  great  truths,t  and  those  truths  the  truths  of  religion.  For 
whatevef  be  the  veil  of  metaphysics  thrown  over  this  part  of 
Plato's  writings,  cautiously  perhaps  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the 
Atheniansi  we  must  never  forget  that  philosophy  and  religion 
were  with  Plato  indissolubly  connected.  *'  Cujus  scientix,^  says 
Lactantius,  ''  summam  breviter  circumscribo,  ut  neque  religio 
ulla  sine  sapienti^  suscipienda  sit,  nee  ulla  sine  religione  pro- 
banda sapientia.**}:  By  them  the  education  of  the  state  is  to  be 
conducted ;  they  are  to  discipline  and  form  a  perpetual  succession 
of  such  teachers,  by  a  long  course  of  experimental  instruction! 
and  thus  to  transmit  unimpaired  their  treasures  of  original  truths, 
as  the  very  palladium  of  the  state.  These  are  the  "guardians  and 
conservators  of  the  society/'  and  such  a  system  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  holding  together  all  the  parts  of  the  state  in  a 
permanent  and  regular  subordination  through  faith  or  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  instructors. 

Even  in  the  personal  character  of  Plato's  thoughts,  with  all  his 
necessary  rationalism,  there  is  a  constant  vein  of  trustful  feeling 
running  throughout — a  willingness  to  receive  truth  for  granted 
when  coming  from  competent  authority — a  tendency  to  cast  him- 
self for  support  upon  the  guidance,  testimony  and  control  uf 
others,  looking  to  their  moral  superiority  as  the  fit  guarantee,  rather 
than  to  the  assent  of  his  own  individual  reason.  It  is  seen  in  his 
constant  allusion  to  those  old  traditionary  streams  of  ancient  re- 
velation, the  iraXaioi  xiyot  of  his  ancestors;  in  his  fond  and  re- 
verential returns  to  the  mysteries§  and  myths  of  the  East;  lo  the 
stern  and  authoritative  tone  with  which  he  supports  the  dictates 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  whether  Socrates  ||  is  commanded  by 
them  to  die,  or  an  hereditary  mythology  is  enforced.^  If  a  cere- 
monial of  religion  is  to  be  established,  it  is  referred  to  the  oracles 
of  his  ancestors.  If  the  real  ground  is  to  be  stated  of  his  hope 
of  immortality,  as  distinct  from  the  possible  arguments  which 
reason  might  bring  to  their  support,  it  is  rested  on  the  spontaneous 
belief,  a  belief  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head,  that  God  h 

*  Protagorat.  $  Pbsdo,  CrititB,  Ffaadros. 
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good,  and,  as  good,  is  a  rewarder  of  goodness.     Biit  the  noblest 
and  niost  decisive  passage  is  found  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws. 

"  How,"  says  be,  when  about  to  enter  on  the  argoment  of  natural 
theology,  (and  we  wish  those  who  are  giving  weight  to  that  theology  to 
see  where  Plato  laid  the  real  foundation  of  belief) — **  how  without 
pasiiion  can  we  reason  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  ?  It  must  be  with 
bitterness  of  heart — with  hatred  and  indignation  against  men,  who 
compel  us  to  engage  in  such  an  argument.  They  who  once  trusted  to 
the  tales,  which  from  their  childhood,  when  lying  on  the  breast,  they 
used  to  hear  from  their  nurses  and  their  mothers — tales  told  to  soothe 
or  awe  them,  and  repeated  like  charms  above  their  cradles — who  heard 
them  blended  at  the  altar  with  prayers,  and  all  the  pomps  and  rituals  so 
fair  to  the  eye  of  a  child ; — while  those  same  parents  were  offering  up 
their  sacrifices  with  all  solemnity — earnestly  and  awfully  praying  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children,  and  with  vows  and  supplications  hold- 
ing communion  with  God,  as  indeed  a  living  God  ; — who  when  the  sun 
and  the  moon  arose,  and  passed  again  to  their  settings,  heard  of  and 
witnessed  all  around  them  the  kneeling  and  prostrate  forms  of  Greeks 
and  barbarians  alike — all  men  in  all  their  joys  and  all  their  sorrows, 
dinging  as  it  were  to  God,  not  as  an  empty  name,  but  as  their  all  in  all; 
and  never  suffering  the  fancy  to  intrude  )hat  God  has  no  existence  3 — 
they  who  have  despised  all  this — and  without  one  justifying  cause 
compel  us  now  to  reason  as  we  do — how  can  such  men  expect,  that 
with  calm  and  gentle  words  we  should  be  able  to  admonish  and  to  teach 
them  the  existence  of  a  God." 

Such  is  the  decision  of  Plato  on  the  fundamental  question  in 
the  education  of  man,  the  use  and  importance  of  authority ;  not 
that  Aristotle  would  have  answered  otherwise,*  or  any  other  sect 
worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy.  Even  the  Pyrrhonist  recognised 
authority  as  the  foundation  of  his  unbelief,  and  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  endeavour  to  prove  that  no  such  consent  could 
be  trusted.f  In  the  same  manner  the  still  lower  school  of  So- 
phistry, which  made  each  man  '*  the  measure  of  all  things,"  had, 
notwithstanding,  its  teachers  and  pupils,  and  held  out  its  promises 
of  instruction,  with  a  demand  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom.  And 
in  its  roost  degraded  and  vitiated  form  of  a  Callicles;{:  or  a  Thra* 
symachus,§  it  only  transferred  the  authority  from  a  reason  without 
to  a  passion  within,  and  still  gave^up  the  individual  as  a  slave  to  a 
power  which  impelled  him  blindly  he  knew  not  whither. 

Undoubtedly,  wherever  we  turn,  this  is  the  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  authority,  that  meets  us,  and  re-appears  in  every  difficulty 
which  embarrasses  either  the  Church  or  the  country.  Every  age 
has  some  one  principle,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  very  current  in  the 
new  speculations  of  France,  "  represents  an  idea  of  its  own," 

*  Ethics,  b.  1,  c.  3.  S  t  Qorgias. 
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which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  observer  to  detect, 
and  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  minds  of  men 
to  regulate  or  expel ;  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  present  day*  Our 
legislation,  year  after  year,  is  a  series  of  concessions  to  the  people, 
because  no  one  but  the  people  has  a  right  to  pronounce  on  their 
own  interests  or  duties.  The  state  is  to  be  desecrated  and  uo* 
christianized,  because  no  human  power  may  decide  between  con- 
tending  opinions  in  religion.  The  polity  of  the  Church  is  set 
aside,  because  man  must  not  bend  to  man,  but  must  be  left  in 
independence  and  solitude  to  judge  of  the  mysteries  of  Hearen 
by  the  taper-light  of  his  own  reason  alone,  and  to  worship  his 
Maker  as  he  chooses.  Our  old  schemes  of  educution  are  to  be 
remodelled  to  meet  the  wishes  and  opinious  of  those,  to  correct 
and  control  whose  opinions  all  education  is  appointed.  And 
when  a  new  system  is  established,  as  in  Ireland,  for  a  whole 
nation  to  be  won  over  to  the  truth,  the  same  fatal  idea  rises  op, 
and|  as  if  by  special  contrivance,  the  very  notion  of  authority  is 
extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  by  bringing  their  teachers 
before  them  in  direct  and  perpetual  collision,  on  the  most  solemn 
of  subjects;  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  daily  tasks  a  conflict  of  diffi- 
culties and  doubts,*  which  can  end  but  in  an  alternative  of  evils— 
either  absolute  unbelief  on  the  one  hand,  or  absolute  subjection, 
on  the  other,  to  the  boldest  assumer  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  How 
is  it  that  we  have  fallen  into  this  gulf?  How  is  it  that  we  have 
forgotten  not  only  the  arguments  of  reason,  but  the  very  first  in- 
stincts of  our  hearts,  instincts  that  rise  up  before  our  face,  at  the 
very  moment  we  attempt  to  belie  them,  and  which  we  may  misuse 
and  calumniate,  but  cannot  extinguish  ?  We  are  unsettling  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity  by  resting  it  on  the  useless  sup- 
port of  an  unsound  natural  theology — because  we  distrust  the  true 
basis  on  which  it  was  placed  by  its  Founder — the  authority  of  its 
teachers.  We  are  admitting  into  our  philosophical  schools,  cold, 
feeble,  undigested  novelties,  to  engross  and  mislead  the  public 
mind,  if  the  word  leading  can  be  applied  to  an  influence,  which  only 
retards  and  embarrasses — because  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
our  adherence  to  the  guides  of  antiquity.  We  are  directing  both 
public  measures  and  private  duties,  measuring  our  politics  and 
our  ethics  by  the  most  false  and  fatal  standard  that  human  in- 
genuity ever  devised,  the  standard  of  expediency ;  cutting  off  ail 
reference  to  the  past;  denying  the  providence  of  Him  who  in 
making  goodness  the  law  of  the  world,  made  it  also  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world ;  stifling  our  natural  afiections;  annihilating  the 
very  essence  of  virtue ;  converting  the  whole  of  life  into  a  business 
of  calculation^  and  of  calculation  without  data  or  end— simply 

*  See  Scripture  Lessons  of  Uie  Irish  Education  Board. 
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because  we  are  afraid  of  walking  bombly  by  the  precedents  of  our 
forefathers^  of  taking  old  lights  to  guide  us  in  old  ways,  of 
trusting  to  the  prejudices  of  nature,  and  boldly  replying  by  her 
voice,  as  it  is  echoed  by  the  whole  of  mankind,  to  those  cavils  of  a 
curious  casuistry — "  why  is  this  right,  and  this  wrong  ? — why  arc 
we  pleased,  or  why  are  we  pained  ?  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
say,  that  we  approve  and  censure,  and  love  and  hate,  and  believe 
and  obey,  because  nature  has  formed  us  thus  ;  because  such  are 
our  natural  feelings,  and  we  know  they  are  true  to  nature,  because 
Qo  wamiug  voice  has  risen  from  our  fellows  to  condemn  them — 
as  if  nothing  was  true  which  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge — nothing  to  be  admitted  as  the  witness  of  a  power 
above  ourselves — nothing  believed  until  proved,  instead  of  all 
things  to  be  believed  until  disproved.  And  all  this  arises  from 
one  and  the  same  source,  our  contempt  or  distrust  of  authority. 

Such  wms  not  the  language  of  the  old  apologists  when  they 
were  called  on  to  defend  Christianity,  agamst  the  charge  of  a 
credulous  faith.  Even  with  far  less  advantages  than  ours — their 
persons  despised,  their  polity  not  yet  consolidated,  their  super- 
natural power  denied,  or  paralleled  with  those  of  adversaries; 
with  no  support  from  the  confession  of  the  civilized  world,  or  the 
tradition  of  eighteen  centuries,  they  still  met  the  charge  face  to 
face,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  rea- 
son, directed  to  the  refutation  of  heathens,  they  upheld  the 
principle  of  faith  as  applied  to  the  education  of  Christians. 
'^  How,**  say  they,  ''  can  a  physician  heal  the  sick,  if  the  sick 
will  not  trust  to  his  skill?*'*  ''How  can  grammar,  or  geo- 
metfy,  or  astronomy,  or  any  other  science  or  art,  be  taught, 
unless  men,  on  the  authority  of  their  teachers,  receive  lessons 
which  they  do  not  understand  ?*'■}-  Who  waits  till  he  has  examined 
opinions  before  he  allies  himself  to  a  sect,  or  could  even  select 
his  party,  if  he  thus  shrunk  from  committing  himself  to  a 
teacher,  in  the  fear  lest  his  confidence  should  be  abused?  Such 
is  the  dictate  of  nature.  All  men,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
*'  Ante  tenentur  astricti,  quam  quid  esset  optimum,  judicare 
potuerunt.  Deinde  infirmissimo  tempore  aetatis,  aut  obsecuti 
amico  cuidam,  aut  un&  alicujus  quem  primum  audierunt  oratione 
capti,  de  rebus  incognitis  judicant,  et  ad  quamcumque  sunt  dis- 
ciplinam  quasi  tempestate  delati  ad  earn  tanquam  ad  saxum 
adhsBrescunt.":{:  And  without  such  a  happy  law  of  attraction,  to 
give  order  and  stability  to  the  world,  society  would  be  reduced 
into  atoms ;  and  those  atoms  left  fluctuating  about  in  a  chaos  of 
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doubt  and  darkness ;  or  rather  sinking  into  stagnatioo^  because 
in  reasoning  beings  no  part  can  move  where  none  is  at  rest,  and 
may  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  others*  On  this  principle  of  faith 
depends  the  whole  activity  of  life. 

'*  Who,"  says  Origen,  *'  embarks  upon  a  voyage,  who  marries  a  wife, 
who  begets  children,  who  cultivates  the  soil,  except  in  the  trust  of 
good  to  come  ^  though  evil  still  may  come,  and  often  does  come  ?  And 
yet  this  hope  and  faith  sends  many  courageously  on  deeds  where  nooe 
can  tell  the  end ;  how  much  rather  for  a  cause  far  other  than  a  voyage, 
a  marriage,  or  a  harvest,  shall  we  repose  this  faith  in  Him  who  eudured 
such  sufferings  for  us,  and  sent  out  his  disciples  upon  earthy  braving 
danger,  and  exile,  and  death,  for  the  salvation  of  man." — Origeti,  amt. 
Cels,  lib.  i.e.  11. 

We  have  now  finished  this  rough  sketch,  not  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  for  that  would  require  a  very  different  kind  of  discus- 
sion, but  of  the  plan  on  which  his  philosophy  seems  to  have 
formed  itself,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  melancholy  times. 
If  any  other  can  be  framed,  which  serves  more  clearly  to  open 
the  many  acknowledged  cyphers  in  his  works,  and  give  aim  to 
their  meaning,  and  order  to  their  seeming  confusion,  this  must 
be  still  more  near  to  the  truth.  But  no  theory  which  leaves 
them  as  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — an  undigested  mass  of 
oratory  and  poetry,  scepticism  and  dogmatism,  irony  and  serious* 
uess,  more  like  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind,  than  a  sys- 
tem organized  and  revised  by  him  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
can  do  justice  to  the  intention,  or  can  interpret  the  sentiments  of 
him  who,  by  common  consent,  is  the  '*  father  and  king  of  philo- 
sophy." 

We  have  wished  to  show  that  his  aim  was  practical,  not  idle 
speculation — that  it  was  directed,  in  all  its  parts,  against  a  most 
false  and  pernicious  school,  the  natural  product  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic licentious  age  in  which  he  lived.  If  his  system  is  to 
be  revived  now,  let  it  be  revived  in  this  form,  and  directed 
against  the  same  nuisance,  and  it  may  do  the  Church  and 
the  country  infinite  service.  In  this  view  we  think,  in  England, 
men  are  beginning  to  feel,  if  not  to  understand  it.  And  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  assist,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  in  bringing 
it  more  fully  to  the  light 
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Abt.  II. —  Geraldine — a  Tale  of  Conscience^     By  E.  C,  A. 
In  2  vols.     LfOndon:  Booker  and  Dolman.     1837. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  observant  person,  though  not 
practised  in  writing.  It  is  a  tale  with  little  incident  and  no  end- 
ing ;  or  rather  it  is  an  attempt  at  a  tale,  which  is  left  unravelled. 
But  in  truth  its  object  is  very  different  from  that  of  putting  out 
of  hand  a  well-managed  plot,  being  no  other  than  to  recommend 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
English  Protestant ;  and  accordingly  it  is  made  up  principally  of 
discussions  on  various  points  of  faith  and  usi^e  and  sketches  of 
character,  such  as  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  present  state  and 
peculiarities  of  religious  parties.  In  these  sketches  we  conceive 
the  merit  of  the  book  lies,  for  the  argumentative  portion,  as  far 
as  it  is  on  the  offensive,  though  not  deficient  in  smartness,  is  not 
beyond  the  ability,  and  scarcely  beyond  the  opinions,  of  any  one 
who  is  not  blinded  by  Ultra-Protestantism ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  a 
defence  of  Romanism,  it  fails  strangely  even  in  matters  of  fact. 
Sioiilar  failure  attends  its  Roman  Catholic  sketches,  which  form 
an  exception,  as  all  readers  will  feel,  to  the  general  spirit  and 
effectiveness  of  the  author's  style.  It  may  be,  that  cancature  is 
much  easier  than  correct  drawing,  or  that  true  excellence  cannot 
be  delineated  by  a  few  strokes,  or  brought  out  in  its  substance  at 
the  will  of  a  writer ;  but,  however  we  account  for  it,  De  Grey, 
Angela,  Lady  Winefride,  and  Mr.  Bernard  are  but  varieties  of  the 
"  pius  ^neas,**  with  the  same  ambition  in  the  writer,  the  same 
failure  in  the  production. 

The  other  characters,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  amusingly 
drawn,  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  ^ood  hits.  There 
is  a  religious  indifferentist,  with  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  popular  ways  of  thought,  a  hankering  after  Catho- 
licity, and  a  kindness  towards  the  imaginative  parts  of  Romanism ; 
a  Whig  lord  enduring  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  yet  attached 
to  neither ;  a  High-Church  Oxford  divine ;  a  Reformation-So- 
ciety Protestant ;  a  pert  young  lady  inclined  to  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion  ;  and  a  parish  clergyman  of  the  modern  school,  ami- 
able, active,  uxorious  and  absurd.  Among  these  personages  the 
heroine  moves,  being  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  father,  and 
heiress  of  his  estates,  who,  after  going  through  the  phases  of  Pro- 
testantism, as  it  exists  among  us,  seeks  for  something  deeper  and 
truer  in  Anglicanism,  or,  as  Mr.  Palmer  more  correctly  speakB  in 
his  recent  work,  Anglo-Catholicism ;  is  disappointed,  and  at 
length  finds  in  the  Church  of  Rome  die  refuge  which  she  is  in 
()uest  of. 
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Geraldine^  a  name  which  the  reader  may  have  already  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  give  her,  is  represented  as  driven  from  Pro- 
testantism by  its  endless  janglings  and  changes  ;  and  from  the 
Anglican  Church  by  the  inconsistency  at  present  existing  between 
its  principles  and  practice.  She  has  been  originally  brought  to 
serious  thoughts  about  religion  by  members  of  what  is  called  the 
evangelical  party ;  for  a  time  she  is  in  a  state  of  great  happiness, 
till  she  finds  herself  involved  in  the  disputes  and  wanderings 
which  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of,  rather  than  to  contain.  She 
falls  in  with  Romanists,  and  wishes  to  believe  a  creed  which  pro- 
mised to  give  the  peace  and  stability  which  she  so  much  needs. 
In  this  state  of  mind  she  thus  speaks  to  her  intimate  friend,  the 
Presbyterian  already  mentioned. 

**  Kate !  Kate  !  tell  me  not  that  every  Bible  reader  knows  the  truth : 
I  am  weary  of  this  repeated  but  unsatisfeictory  answer ;  I  have  proved 
its  hollowness.  You  know  well  the  increased  interest  I  took  in  religioa 
three  years  ago, — the  confidence  I  placed  in  the  body  of  professing 
Christians,  both  in  this  neighbourhood  and  in  London^  and  the  conspi- 
cuous part  which,  from  ray  zeal  and  my  position  here,  I  was  iodoced  to 
take  in  the  various  religious  associations  set  on  foot.  What  has  become 
of  those  Bible  readers } — those  I  host  trusted  !  One  has  ceased  toprajt 
and  now  can  only  praise,  being  certain  of  salvation ;  another  has  joined 
the  Baptists,  being  dissatisfied  with  '  infant  baptism ;'  and  my  fiimier 
excellent  governess,  and  still  dear  friend,  has  become  infatuated  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  *  Miraculous  Gifts ;'  and  has  even  been  worked  upon,  by 
the  frenzy  of  excitement,  to  utter  those  sounds  which  her  party  deno- 
minate the  '  Unknown  Tongue !'  She  has  ceased  to  communicate  with 
any  of  her  former  acquaintances,  as  being  without  the  pale  of  the  tme 
Church,  which  has  received  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  bat  she  still 
yearns  after  me  with  the  feelings  of  a  sister.  I  have  received  seTcral 
letters  from  her,  and  what  think  yon  is  her  constant  entreaty }  That  I 
will  read  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  1  pointing  oot  to  me  the 
chapter  hitherto  so  neglected  during  centuries,  and  reserved  for  these 
latter  days,  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  perfected  Church.  Yoa  know 
the  chapter,  Katharine  -,  it  is  the  fourteenth  of  Corinthians,  io  which 
there  is  certainly  most  distinct  mention  made  by  the  Apostle  of  those 
very  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which,  like  the  power  of  healing,  the  Irviogites 
contend  would  never  have  been  lost  but  through  want  of  faith.  Now, 
Katharine,  I  have  looked  far  too  deeply  into  the  cause  of  all  this  wild, 
unstable  conduct,  longer  to  suppose  it  the  fault  of  the  indiriduak  who 
have  so  wandered  astray.  It  is  the  system  which  I  see  is  wrongi—tbe 
system  of  private  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  hence,  however  I  msy 
pity,  I  can  never  blame  its  victims."— *vol.  i.  pp.  99  10. 

Again ;  we  have  another  amusing  sketch  of  the  source  of  her 
perplexities  in  the  following  passage. 

"  '  I  was  referring  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,'  replied 
Geraldine,  '  whom  I  met  in  London  during  the  last  season;  i^hen 
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having,  in  addition  to  Sir  Eustace  De  Grey's  defence  of  his  Churchy 
listened  repeatedly  to  that  of  his  aunt,  Lady  Winefride  Blount,  and  be* 
come  carious  to  hear  more,  I  overheard  this  Rev.  Mr.  P ,  in  con- 
versation one  evening,  at  a  serious  party  at  Lady  Lucy  Foster's,  make 
some  comments^  which  I  never  forgot.  *  The  present  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant world/  said  he,  *  is  one  of  curious  contemplation  to  the  philo- 
sopher,  and  one  of  deep  anxiety  and  pain  to  the  Christian.  Infidelity 
stalks  over  the  land,  and  will  persecute  where  it  dare^  The  Romish 
apostacy  was  superstition  and  idolatry ;  the  Protestant  apostacy  is  in- 
fidelity and  anarchy.  Each  contains  in  its  vital  constitution  the  seeds 
of  these  corruptions  and  abuses.  The  Romish  persecutions  have  been 
dreadful^  but  the  infidel  persecutions  will  be  far  worse ;  inasmuch  as  an 
idolater  feels  himself  responsible  to  his  false  god,  and  the  infidel  is 
responsible  to  nothing.  A  God  obscured  is  better  than  a  God  de- 
nied !  .  .  .  .  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  right  respecting 
the  power  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
constant  misapprehension  respecting  the  power  and  the  exhibition  of  mi- 
racles. If  miracles  were  needless,  except  in  the  revelation  of  a  new 
dispensation,  why  did  they  continue  in  the  Jewish  Church  after  it  was 
firmly  established  ?  can  it  be  supposed  that  God  would  bestow  his  gifts 
less  on  the  Christian,  than  on  the  Jewish,  Church  ?  Miracles  are  granted 
to  a  faithful  Church.'  Much  struck  by  these  remarks,  I  requested  to  be 
introduced. to  this  clergyman,  to  whom  every  one  seemed  to  listen  with 
as  much  attention  as  myself;  and  from  that  evening  Mr.  P  became 
a  frequent  visitor  in  Berkeley  Square.  I  had  hitherto  frequented  the 
chapel  in  ■    ■    ■  Street,  where  I  had  always  been  interested  and  instructed, 

and  where  Mr.  P had  himself  occasionally  officiated  3  but  my  new 

adviser  now  warned  me  against  the  dangerous  doctrines  that  were  gra- 
dually creeping  in  at  M Chapel,  without  being  able,  however,  to 

fix  for  me  whither  to  go  instead  :  '  For,'  added  he,  '  the  evangelical 
body  is  at  present  so  infected  with  various  heresies  that  I-  know  not 
where  you  would  be  safe.'  '  As  a  resident  in  Berkeley  Square,'  said  I, 
'  my  parish  Church  is  St.  George's ;  but  all  my  religions  friends  assure 
me,  that  from  the  High  Church  party  I  should  hear  nothing  that  could 

improve  me/     '  Very  true,'  replied  Mr.  P ,  *  you  would  never  hear 

the  true  Gospel  from  any  of  the  preachers  at  the  great  west-end 
churches.  However,  do  not  let  this  state  of  things  lead  you  into  dis- 
sent ;  for  much  as  I  may  warn  you  against  the  parties  in  the  Church,  I 
doubly  warn  you  against  the  Dissenters.  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life 
amongst  them,  and  you  may  trust  my  experience,  that  their  pride  and 
arrogance  are  perfectly  antichristian.  '  No  !'  added  he,  '  the  more  in- 
tercourse I  have  held  with  the  Dissenters,  the  less  I  have  liked  them  : — 
keep  clear  of  them!' 

" '  Ha !'  cried  the  warden,  suddenly  roused  from  a  reverie, '  a  sensible 
man  that : — who  was  he  V 

"  '  The  same  man,  my  dear  sir,  who  assured  me,  that  I  could  never 
hear  the  true  Gospel  from  the  preachers  of  the  High  Church.' 

'*  The  warden  was  again  silent  and  abstracted,  and  Geraldine  conti- 

nned.     Mr.  P then  inquired  whose  ministry  I  attended  when  in  the 

country  ?  and  on  my  speaking  of  my  dead  uncle  Edmund, — of  his  piety, 
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his  zeal,  his  usefalnesst — '  Yes,'  said  he,  *  EdmoDd  Sinclair  is  a  gpod 
inan  !  we  were  friends  at  Cambridge — ^both  at  that  time  staunch  Si- 
meoniles :  but  take  care  of  his  notions  on  '  Election,'  for  he  has  a  coDsi- 
derable  twist  on  that  point.' 

" '  Positively,  sir,'  cried  I,  e<|ually  vexed  and  amused,  'as  I  an  in 
sue!)  imminent  danger  from  those  of  my  own  communion.  I  bad  better 
take  refuge  in  the  Catholic  Church,  where  no  difiereuce  of  religious  opi- 
nion is  permitted.' 

** '  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  you  mean,'  replied  Mr.  P . 

'  No  !  you  must  not  take  so  wild  a  step  as  that  would  be.  Yon  must 
not  leave  the  pure  worship  of  God  for  all  those  awful  superstitions.  The 
Romanists,  however,  have  the  right  on  their  side  in  many  things.  They 
have  indeed.  But  now,'  added  he,  '  Farewell !  for  I  mnst  leave  Loodoo 
within  an  hour :  — ^Farewell !  read  your  Bible,  pray  fervently,  and  rest 
satisfied  that  the  '  assurance  of  faith  in  the  believer,'  is  the  bighest  per- 
fection in  the  Christian  course,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  time  when  Christ 
wiU  be  all  in  all.'  "—vol.  i.  pp.  147—151. 

Her  father  being  at  the  time  away,  her  maternal  uucle,  a  Dr« 

Sinclair,  warden  of College,  Oxford,  has  promised  to  stay 

with  her  at  Elverton  Hall  during  the  long  vacation  ;  and  to  him 
she  resolves  to  open  her  mind,  with  the  hope  of  its  being  thereby 
settled  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  which  she  has  been  brought 
up.  Stich  a  procedure  is  in  the  particular  case  not  only  candid 
and  sensible,  but  the  evidence  of  a  strong  mind,  for  though  tlie 
warden  has  many  good  qualities  they  are  not  exactly  of  the  kind 
calculated  to  win  over  a  young  female.  And  here  it  may  relieve 
the  general  reader  to  be  told  that  the  said  warden  is  purely  an 
imaginary  being,  a  mere  abstract  head  of  a  liouse ;  and  we  mast 
do  the  author,  or,  as  we  suppose  from  internal  evidence,  the  au- 
thoress the  justice  to  say,  that,  while  he  is  drawn  with  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness,  there  is  nothing  ill-natured  in  the  picture.  He 
s  represented  as  a  person  of  learning  and  ability,  High  Church 
even  to  the  imputation  of  Popery,  a  friend  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  with  expectancies  from  the  Whigs.  He  is  grave  and 
digniBed,  really  kind  in  his  feelings  and  address,  though  some- 
what condescending  and  pompous,  and,  when  displeased,  capable 
of  a  cold  and  stern  or  ''college"  manner,  calm  and  ready  in  times 
of  excitement,  and  gifted  with  an  admirable  command  of  temper. 

He  has  got  up  his  own  system  well,  and  knows  exactly  what 
answer  to  give  on  every  occasion ;  how  far  to  go  with  the  Ro- 
manists and  when  to  part  with  them.  He  is  full  of  the  praises  of 
Hooker,  Mede,  Barrow,  South,  Taylor,  Tillotsou  and  others; 
hates  Puritanism  as  the  ruin  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
real  affection  for  his  niece,  has  not  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the 
theological  powers  of  young  ladies.  His  one  great  defect  is  wbnt 
may  be  called  impenetrableness — an  absence  of  all  heart,  play  of 
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ffliod,  and  elasticity  of  feeling; — in  short  be  is  not  a  person  one 
would  by  choice  take  as  one*s  confessor,  which  makes  it  the  more 
creditable  in  Geraldine  to  consult  him,  and,  we  will  add,  the  less 
likely  withal  beforehand  that  he  would  satisfy  her.  However, 
that  is  not  her  fault,  but  the  author's ;  the  sole  alternative  given 
ber  in  the  story  lying  in  the  warden's  brother,  an  amiable  excel- 
lent clergyman,  to  whom  she  is  indebted  for  her  first  serious  im- 
pressions, but  deficient  in  the  definiteness  of  principle,  clearness 
of  Blind,  and  theological  knowledge  adapted  to  exercise  a  hold 
over  a  powerful  understanding.  She  feels  that,  if  she  is  to  be- 
long to  tlie  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  to  the  '*  old-fashioned 
Church,*'  as  she  calls  it,  not  to  any  modern  edition  of  it; 
those  who  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
new  school  in  the  Church,  being  bound  in  consistency  to  go  on 
into  dissent  and  liberalism,  which  are  its  legitimate  results.  To 
her  uncle  the  warden,  then,  she  betakes  herself;  and  various  con- 
versations between  them  ensue,  which  end  in  the  following  most 
satisfactory  and  hopeful  manner. 

'*  Geraldine  here  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  remained 
some  time  silent : — at  length  she  exclaimed,  '  Tlien,  uncle,  I  think  I 
Qoderstand  at  last ! — As  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  essentials,  exactly 
the  same  with  the  early  Catholic  Church  of  the  first  five  centuries,  inas- 
mnch  as  that  Church  was  infallible,  because  still  pure  from  Its  apostolic 
foQoders,  so  also  is  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  she  cannot  enforce  any 
thing  that  is  not  proved  to  have  been  held  by  that  early  Church,  and,  of 
coarse,  must  not  deny  any  thing,  clearly  flowing  from  that  apostdlc 
warcc.' 

"  '  Yon  are  right,  Geraldine.' 

'' '  Well !  uocle,  I  am  satisfied }  and  I  believe,  shall  be  now,  from 
this  time,  a  very  High  Church  woman,  following  strictly  all  the  rules  laid 
down  for  my  practice  in  the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  and  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  all  the  wandering  sheep  of  the  flock  into  the  one  fold.  My 
next  interesting  task  will  be  the  study  of  those  pure  ages  in  Church  his- 
tory, with  which  we  claim  kindred  and  communion :  and  in  the  mean- 
time, I  thank  you,  my  dear  kind  uncle,  for  all  your  patience  and  trouble 
with  me.  But  for  you,  I  should  have  confounded  our  Church  with  the 
other  Protestant  communities ;  but  for  you,  I  should  ere  this  have  mis- 
taken, as  you  have  said, '  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,'  and  have  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic  !'  "—vol.  i.  pp.  136,  137. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  contained  in  this  extract,  Ge- 
raldine commences  the  reading  of  Milner  and  Mosheim,  and  de- 
termines meanwhile  to  act  up  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  She  makes  a  list  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church, 
and  gives  orders  to  the  cook  to  serve  up  no  meat  upon  them. 
She  also  tries  to  prevail  on  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  open  their 
churches  on  week  days,  and  to  keep  sacred  the  days  of  the  i\postles 
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and  other  saints,  as  prescribed.  In  neither  project  does  she  suc- 
ceed ;  the  fate  of  the  former  shall  be  set  before  the  reader  in  tbe 
author's  own  words : 

''  *  Blandford,'  iehispered  tbe  warden  to  his  '  own  man,*  who  stood  at 
bis  post  behind  his  master's  chair  at  the  dinner-table, '  inqaire  wbst  the 
joint  is,  and  where  it  is,  and  when  it  is  to  appear ;  1  do  not  anderstaod 
the  plan  of  the  dinner  to-day.'  A  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
butler,  when  summoned  by  tbe  grave  valet  to  reply  to  the  provost's  in- 
quiry 3  but  tbe  sense  of  his  own  official  position  in  approaching  a  brother 
dignitary,  repressed  in  the  head  of  the  sideboard  all  undue  sense  of  tbe 
ridiculous,  as  he  informed  tbe  astonished  doctor  of  divinity,  tbat  Miss 
Carrington  had  expressly  ordered  that  no  joint  or  meat  of  any  kind 
should  be  served  up  on  the  '  Hamper  Days  !' 

**  *  Ah !  what — really — oh  !  of  course — ^very  proper,'  said  the  warden, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind.     '  Everard  !  a  glass  of  wine.' 

"  *  Willingly,  warden.  On  tbe  strength  of  the  '  Hamper  Days  ?' 
Well !' 

"  '  The  Ember  Days,'  said  Geraldine,  much  embarrassed  by  the 
sudden  college  look  of  her  uncle,  and  the  struggling  mirth  wbicb  played 
in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Everard  and  Miss  Graham.  *  Tbe  Ember 
Days  begin  on  this,  the  twenty-first  of  September,  and  used  always  to 
be  kept  as  days  of  abstinence  in  tbe  Church  of  England/ 

*'  *  Why  so  ?  what  was  there  either  sinful  or  mournful  aboat  the 
Ember  Days  V  cried  Katharine  Graham,  '  was  it  then  St.  Anthony 
preached  to  the  Ash,  that  we  have  nothing  else  at  table  V 

*' '  Come,  come,'  said  Dr.  Sinclair,  rousing  himself,  *  there  is  plenty 
to  eat,  and  a  very  good  thing  would  it  be,  in  a  medical  point  of  TieW) 
for  the  overfed  portion  of  society  to  keep  what  the  Anglo-Indians  term 
a  '  banyan  day,'  once  or  twice  a-week.  We  all  eat  too  much,  according 
to  Comaro.' 

**  '  Oh  !*  rejoined  Miss  Graham, '  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  do  veiy 
well  with  less  food,  if  necessary.  I  would  often  most  willingly  omit 
my  dinner  altogether,  when  I  have  taken  no  exercise.  But  it  is  the 
hope  of  propitiating  God  by  fish  and  eggs,  as  holy  food,  that  strikes  me 
as  so  absurd.  I  would  live  on  them  entirely  to  do  good  to  roy  fellow 
sinners ;  for  instance,  I  would  eat  this  insipid  whiting  every  day,  to  en- 
sure a  good  meat  dinner  to  some  poor. exhausted  creature ;  but  for  the 
salvation  of  my  own  soul !  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  seen  of  men ! 
why,  I  can  only  quote — 

*  The  devil  must  grin  ; 
For  his  favourite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility.' 

"  The  servants  all  tittered,  and  the  colour  rose  painfully  to  Geraldloe's 
cheeks,  though,  by  a  great  effort,  she  preserved  silence,  and  endeanmred 
to  forgive — not  Katharine,  for  from  her  she  had  never  expected  snpport, 
but  her  uncle,  who  had  given  her  false  encouragement  by  bis  theoretic 
adherence  to  what  he  shrunk  from  avowing  practically.  In  bis  ^ody, 
and  amongst  the  fasting  '  Fathers  of  the  English  Charcb,'  Dr.  Sinchur 
fasted  retrospectively,  and  was  at  peace.    Great  then  was  bis  embsnsS' 
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ment  at  being  called  upon  to  patronize  the  actual  abstinence  laid  down 
so  unmercifaliy  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  and  begun  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  obedience  by  bis  niece  $  especially  as  he  was  aware  of 
beiog  too  learned  and  noted  a  person  in  the  Church  not  to  have  aroused 
enemies,  who  had  already  impeded  his  career  of  usefulness,  by  misrepre* 
seutatious  of  the  Popish  twist  of  the  learned  warden  of . 

"  *  Geraldine/  said  he  at  length,  '  you  remember,  in  the  twentieth 
article  of  the  Church,  that  '  she  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere* 
monies/  and  therefore  it  may  happen,  that  in  her  wisdom  she  may  see 
6t  to  alter  or  abridge  certain  of  them  (br  the  greater  edification  of  its 
members.  Now,  idthough  *  fasting*  is  warranted  by  the  highest  ex* 
ample  and  precept  in  Scripturei  namely,  that  of  Christ,  and  also  of  the 
Apostles,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  reckoned  an  article  of  Christian 
obligation,  rather  than  a  rite  or  ceremony,  yet  the  appointment  of  certain 
(lays  for  the  observance  of  this  duty  is  a  matter  of  Church  discipliney 
which  may  be,  and  has  been,  altered  at  various  times,  all  which  I  will 
expUio  to  yon  at  some  future  period.  In  the  interim,'  added  he,  '  I  be- 
lieve you  need  not  make  us  keep  any  more  of  the  '  Ember  Days,'  al- 
though I  greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for  desiring  to  act  strictly  according 
to  the  supposed  commands  of  your  Church.' 

"  Gerddine,  pleased  that  her  uncle  had  spoken  on  the  subjecti  and 
had  even  praised  her,  readily  gave  up  the  Ember  fast,  in  the  full  expec- 
tation that  the  alteration  of  the  appointed  days  would  be  soon  pointed 
out  to  her ;  and  she  now  listened  with  recovered  spirits  to  the  teamed 
conversation  which  took  place  throughout  the  rest  of  the  repast,  between 
the  warden  and  Mr.  Everard,  on  Jewish,  Mahommedaui  and  Pagan 
fasts.  Thence  they  went  off  to  the  Brahmins,  till  the  departure  of  the 
senrants,  who,  having  at  length  placed  the  dessert  on  the  table,  finally 
left  the  room,  completely  mystified  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  and  with 
but  one  clear  persuasion,  namely,  that  of  the  vast  learning  and  power 
ortt '  dictionary  words'  possessed  by  the  reverend  warden  and  his  friend." 
—vol.  i.  pp.  175 — 179. 

This  incident  opened  Geraldine's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
warden's  theology  was  properly  speaking  but  a  literature,  that  he 
knew  what  ought  to  be  said  on  all  occasionsi  but  realized  very 
little  of  the  Anglican  system  in  practice.  And  in  consequence  a 
suspicion  not  unnatural,  however  unfounded,  arose  in  her  mind 
concerning  the  reality  of  the  said  system  itselfi  represented  to  her, 
as  it  was,  m  the  person  of  such  an  advocate ;  a  suspicion  whether 
the  distinctions  and  modifications  and  adjustments  and  balancings 
with  which  he  handled  the  Protestant  and  Roman  doctrines^  were 
not  after  all  but  verbal,  and  had  nothing  solid,  substantive,  abid- 
ing, living  beyond  them.  Certainly  such  a  suspicion  under  such 
circumstanoesy  it  must  be  sorrowfully  confessed,  is  pardonable ; 
if»  for  instance,  a  Church  prescribes  days  of  fasting  and  absti- 
nence, if  it  has  singled  out  the  Forty  Days  of  Lent  as  such,  and 
if  grave  persons  observe  a  studied  neglect  of  these,  not  merely 
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not  ostentatiously  fasting,  but  actually  giving  dinners  and  holdiog 
festivities  upon  them,  the  question  at  first  sight  will  come  across 
a  thoughtful  person's  mind,  whether  the  whole  system  is  not  as 
shadowy  as  the  particular  specimens  of  it  before  his  eyes,  whether 
it  is  not  a  mere  collectiou  of  arguments,  serving  as  a  refage  and 
excuse  against  either  Romauism  or  Protestantism,  ratlier  than 
the  positive  theology  of  earnest  and  serious  minds.     So  far  then 
we  do  not  blame  but  rather  pity  our  heroine ;  we  do  not  blame 
an  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  person  experiencing  a  certaia  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  on  her  disappointment,  and  for  the  moment 
despising  and  shrinking  from  the  system  which  had  apparently 
deceived  her.     But  we  think  that  after  the  first  feeling  was  oter, 
good  sense  and  sobriety  ought  to  have  resumed  their  sway,  and 
to  have  whispered  to  her  that  the  faults  of  others  had  no  legiti- 
mate claim  to  determine  her  duties,  or  influence  her  conduct 
towards  sacred  things  ;  that  she  had  set  out  with  a  determination 
to  act  up  to  the  Church's  rules;  that  her  Oxford  uncle's  not  doing 
so  did  not  excuse  her;  and  that  in  a  case  far  graver  than  that 
M'hich  was  her  present  trial,  it  had  been  said,  *'  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  fiot  ye  after  their  toorh : 
for  they  say  and  do  not,'*     It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  argu- 
ing with  the  author  on  his  or  her  own  ground ;  we  do  really 
admit  that  Oxford  dignitaries  neglect  fasting  in  Lent  or  on  Ember 
days ;  whether  they  do  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nothing 
to  us.     Geraldine  and  others  like  her  should  look  to  themselves 
before  they  look  at  heads  of  houses ;  even  granting,  for  argu- 
ment's  sake,  they  did  not  fast,  but  gave  dinners  on  fasUng  seasons, 
(which,  we  repeat,  we  grant  in  no  other  way,)  they  would  not  be 
acting  so  culpably  in  enjoying  the  good  tilings  of  life,  as  young 
ladies  in  leaving  the  Church  of  England  on  account  of  it.    Now 
since  Geraldine  did  do  so,  and  mainly  because  Dr.  Sinclair,  an 
individual  head  of  a  house,  liked  dinner  in  bis  dining-room,  while 
upholding  the  duty  of  fasting  in  his  library,  and  in  spite  of 
her  confessing  she  ought  to  act  up  to  such  rules  of  her  Church 
herself,  and  when  there  was  nothing  tohinderher,  tfaongh  others  did 
not,  we  must  say  that  the  author  has  furnished  a  refutation  to  her 
own  book,  and  an  Anglican  critic  need  do  nothing  besides  putting 
together  a  few  quotations  from  herself.    The  utmost  she  can 
fairly  urge  in  the  case  she  has  imagined,  is,  that  the  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  authorities  is  a  sort  of  excuse  and  palliation 
of  a  similar  neglect  on  our  part ;  but  surely  it  does  not  hinder 
our  personal  performance  of  it     Indeed  she  has  written  very  in- 
advisedly for  a  Romanist ;  for,  we  suppose,  she  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  in  Roman  monasteries  there  has  never  been  neglect  of  the 
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rules  of  the  Church  and  of  their  order.  The  process  of  argii- 
ineot  which  led  Geraldine  to  leave  tlie  Euglish  Church  is  the  very 
one  which  led  many  an  indignant  reformer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  a  secession  from  the  Roman ;  and  we  presume  the  author 
would  not  justify  thai  procedure* 

It  is  then  an  impatience,  and  nothing  but  a  sinful  impatience, 
to  go  out  of  the  English  Church  for  what  every  believing  mind 
may  find  in  it.  The  capabilities  of  our  actual  state,  in  the  hands 
of  any  individual  who  is  moved,  to  use  them,  are  so  great,  that, 
putting  duty  out  of  the  question,  it  is  great  inconsiderateness  to 
require  more  than  is  given  us.  Every  one  may  either  by  faith  or 
in  fact  develope  and  realize  for  himself  what  is  given  us  in  its  ele- 
ments. We  have  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Sacraments,  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  Confession,  Absolution,  Penance,  Fasts,  Fes- 
tivals, the  daily  Service,  all  recognized  as  existing  ordinances ; 
what  do  we  want  but  the  will  to  bring  into  existence  what  the 
Prayer  Book  contains — a  will,  which,  if  it  exists  in  the  individual 
himself,  will  enable  him  either  at  once  or  with  a  short  delay  to 
make  all  these  exist,  at  least  for  his  own .  comfort.  If  he  must 
have  an  object  of  ambition,  let  it  be  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  own 
communion.  Surely  there  is  as  much  and  as  pure  gratification 
in  tending  piously  his  afflicted  and  oppressed  mother  as  in  leaving 
her  for  another  Church,  which  happens  on  her  surface  to  have  one 
or  two  Christian  institutions  more  formally  developed,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  serious  imputations  which  load  her.  The  captivity 
in  which  the  English  Church  lies,  if  it  hinders  her  from  moving, 
at  least  allows  her  children  to  move  more  freely.  Rome,  in  some 
respects  more  free  as  a  Church,  is  more  free  to  shackle  her  chil- 
dren ;  is  it  better  to  have  a  sick  mother  or  an  unnatural  one  ?  to 
be  ititreated  by  the  Church  itself,  or  left  defenceless  to  the  state  ? 
No ;  if  Anglo-Catholics  did  but  understand  their  position,  it  would 
be  no  despicable  one.  For  ourselves,  we  find  enough  of  satis- 
faction in  it,  not  to  be  eager  for  any  of  those  changes  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Church  to  State  which  late  political  events  and  consti- 
tutional reforms  make  abstractedly  fitting.  What  may  be  the 
duty  of  persons  in  high  station  in  the  Church  is  another  matter; 
or  what  might  be  the  Church's  duty  if  her  members  one  and  all 
were  of  one  mind  and  one  judgment  in  all  things,  or  what  may 
be  the  duty  of  individuals  as  a  matter  of  conscience  in  the  event 
of  certain  contingencies ;  but  at  this  moment,  we  conceive  that 
Catholic  truth  will  spread  and  flourish  more  satisfactorily  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  than  on  any  alteration  which  could  be 
devised.  We  feel  no  desire  for  the  meeting  of  Convocation  ;  we 
are  not  even  earnest  in  behalf  of  a  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Prse- 
munire,  though  it  would  certainly  be  becoming  and  just.   We  want 
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changes  of  no  kind,  whether  in  the  Prayer  Book,  or  Articles,  or 
Homiliesi  or  Goveniment,  except  any  thing  can  be  shown  to  us  in 
our  present  state  to  be  literally  and  directly  sinful.  We  are  con* 
tent  to  take  things  as  we  have  received  them,  and  are  quite  sure 
that  that  isystem  which  was  sufficient  for  the  expansive  minds  of 
Andrews  or  Laud,  has  not  been  so  circumscribed  by  subsequent 
political  events,  but  it  will  hold  us  pigmies,  however  large  we 
grow.  We  may  like  some  parts  of  it  less  than  others;  we  may 
conceive  that  some  parts  might  be  more  primitive,  other  parts 
more  finished ;  but  we  are  thankful  to  have,  and  content  to  use, 
what  has  come  down  to  us;  and  even  where  any  thing  has  had 
an  unsatisfactory  origin,  we  will  make  the  best  of  it,  and  receive 
it  into,  and  assimilate  it  to  the  glorious  deposit  which  we  inherit 
from  the  Apostles. 

What  we  have  been  observing  of  the  ritual  of  religion  applies 
to  matters  of  doctrine  also ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enlarge 
upon  it,  though  it  will  carry  us  some  little  way  from  our  imme- 
diate subject.  Geraldine  grievously  misunderstands  her  unde^s 
meaning  on  this  head.  He  says,  that  the  English  Church  ap- 
peals to  the  first  five  centuries;  and  she  supposes  this  means  that 
anything  she  finds  an  instance  of  in  that  period,  by  dipping  into 
Mosheim  or  Milner,  is  our  Church's  law !  But,  surely,  if  he 
really  represents  the  English  Church,  he  does  not  mean  that  anj 
one  opinion  which  any  one  Father  ever  whispered  or  taught,  is 
binding  on  our  faith.  If  so,  certainly  our  creed  would  be  a 
worse  bondage  even  than  the  Roman;  for  we  should  have  to 
believe  contradictories,  and  unsay  one  moment  what  we  said  the 
foregoing.  Christianity  has  in  it  a  great  many  questions  which 
are  but  matters  of  opinion,  of  doubt,  of  surmise,  in  which  one 
person  may  take  one  side,  anotlier  another;  which  never  have 
been  and  never  can  be  determined.  This  is  the  true  field  for 
the  religious  exercise  of  private  judgment;  and  for  the  duty  of 
Christian  forbearance  and  toleration,  and  this  is  closed  up  both 
by  Protestants  and  Romanists.  While  Romanists  are  for  settUng 
every  thing,  Protestants  deny  there  is  any  thing  to  settle;  they 
strangely  decide,  for  instance,  not  that  a  certain  set  of  questions 
about  the  intermediate  state  are  settled,  which  would  be  strange 
enough,  but  positively  that  they  do  not  exist.  They  will  not 
allow  you  even  to  ask  the  question  about  the  condition,  em- 
ployments or  the  powers  of  departed  Christians,  ever  so  religi- 
ously, ever  so  historically,  ever  so  little  in  the  way  of  speculation, 
with  ever  so  much  deference  to  the  opinions  of  holy  men  on  the 
subject.  They  will  not  let  you  do  what  Augustine  and  Chrysos- 
tom  did,  and  all  on  the  plea  that  such  a  liberty  has  been  before 
now  abused ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  roost  contrary  to  the  geaius 
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of  the  EugUsh  Church,  and  if  Talid,  inevitably  stripping  the 
Church  Catholic  of  ordinances^  ceremonies,  usages  and  prajer- 
book«  naj,  used  for  that  very  purpose  by  Puritans  and  others. 
Moreover  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  far  worse  evil  will  arise  from 
closing  the  door  to  these  matters  of  opinion  than  permitting  them* 
The  human  intellect  needs  some  play,  as  it  may  be  called,  and 
Providence  has  mercifully  consulted  this  peculiarity^  whether  we 
call  it  a  weakness  or  not.  He  has  given  us  an  innocent  outlet 
for  its  busy  and  restless  activity.  We  might  have  been  told  pe- 
remptorily not  to  let  our  minds  expatiate  at  all  beyond  what  is 
positively  revealed;  but  we  are  not  so  told ;  and  the  consequence 
of  forbidding  what  God  has  not  forbidden,  will  be  like  stopping 
a  safety-valve.  The  mind,  obstructed  in  its  lawful  avenues  of 
thought,  will  be  under  the  strong  temptation  to  employ  itself  on 
subjects,  where  thought  is  precluded,  the  sacred  and  fundamental 
articles  of  faith.  The  irritation  of  the  reason  being  denied  its 
natural  course,  will  strike  inwards,  and  fall  upon  vital  parts ;  not 
without  guilt  in  those  who  yield  to  the  temptation;  but  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  yield  is  one  thing,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  tempt  another ;  and  we  are  now  speaking  of 
a  procedure  which  really  acts  indirectly  as  a  temptation.  We 
hold,  then,  that  these  secondary  questions  of  religion  are  a  sort  of 
guarantee  for  the  immunity  of  the  primary  points;  further  we  hold 
that  the  consideration  of  them  accustoms  the  mind  to  the  notion 
of  mysteries  or  secrets  in  religion,  and  thus  positively  protects 
and  disposes  towards  the  reception  of  the  primary  points ;  so  that 
the  suppression  of  the  secondary  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
teud  to  lead  educated  men  among  us  into  Sabellianism,  Pela- 
giaoism,  and  kindred  heresies.  If  we  are  determined  to  admit 
nothing  but  what  is  clear,  while  we  cut  off  secondary  questions, 
we  shall  undermine  primary  doctrines.  Such  is  the  mistake  of 
Protestantism :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  contrary 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Church,of  determining  these  doubtful  points 
in  one  certain  watff  leads  to  the  same  evil  by  a  different  road. 
It  makes  a  doubt  about  lesser  points  equivalent  to  a  doubt  about 
greater;  and  thus  tempts  the  educated  mind  to  snap  the  tie  of 
faith  altogether.  Romanism  tempts  to  in6delity,  as  Protestantism 
to  Socinianism.  Equally  removed  from  both  extremes,  the  Eng- 
lidi  Church  has  set  her  children's  feet,  as  it  has  been  expressed, 
^  in  a  large  room."  She  has  allowed  ample  space  for  diversity 
of  minds,  for  varying  judgments,  tastes,  feelings,  and  associa- 
tions. And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  think  that  Romanism 
will  never  spread  in  England,  because  whatever  is  good  in  it, 
whatever  is  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  particular  minds,  all  this 
we  can  enjoy  in  our  Church  without  leaving  her.    It  were  hard 
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indeed^  if  Puritanism  might  flourafa  io  her,  in  spite  of  her  Ca- 
tholic formularies,  yet  that  those  truer  elements  which  are  con- 
cealed amid  the  additions  of  Popery,  should  not  also  be  able  to 
spring  up  under  her  salutary  shadow.  Mr.  Everard's  view  of  the 
matter  is  thus  expressed  in  his  conversation  with  Geraldine: — 

'^  Your  daty  appears  to  me  to  be  plainly  this,  remain  in  that  com- 
mnnity  of  Christians  where  Providence  has  placed  you;  and  oever 
think  of  leaving  it  on  account  of  its  short  comings,  until  you  shall  bife 
acted  np  to  all  that  it  professes  to  enforce.  This  will  be  but  justice  to 
your  Church,  and  proper  respect  to  your  uncle,  who  is  deeply  solicitous 
on  your  account.  Beneve  me,  that  if  you  really  thus  act  up  to  all  that 
your  Church  inculcates,  you  will  be  so  nearly  a  Catholic^  that,  cxceptiog 
the  points  of  union  with  Rome  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  nnctioD, 
you  will  be  essentially  a  member  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  oeed 
contemplate  no  change.'* — vol.  i.  p.  161. 

The  last  sentence  is  so  strangely  worded  that  it  cannot  of 
course  be  literally  accepted  by  the  Anglo-Catholic,  but,  muialis 
mutandiSf  it  is  true.  It  is  true  that  we  of  the  English  Church 
have  Catholicism  in  its  truest  sense  in  our  hands,  if  we  have  but 
the  heart  and  the  courage  to  use  it ;  and  the  laity  have  but  to  ask 
the  clergy  for  their  rights,  as  laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book,  aad 
they  must  give  them.  In  short,  to  return  to  Geraldine,  that  ardent 
young  lady  need  not  have  turned  Papist  in  order  to  keep  fasts 
and  feasts,  or  to  reverence  churches,  or  to  recognize  the  mystery 
of  the  Eucharist,  or  to  reverence  celibacy,  or  to  chant  psalms, 
or  to  receive  absolution,  in  a  word  to  hold  and  practise  the 
Creed  of  Cyprian  or  Augustine. 

However,  Geraldine  is  represented  as  finding  out  that  the 
Anglican  Creed  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  early  Church. 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  employ  ourselves  on  so  great  a  subject 
as  the  comparison  of  our  Prayer  Book  and  Articles  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers;  but  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  show  how  very  little  fitted  Geraldine,  or  the  author,  is 
for  the  comparison,  how  little  fitted  to  determine  what  is  in 
antiquity  and  what  is  not.  Indeed  facts  of  all  kinds,  ancient  or 
modern,  are,  we  shall  presently  see,  very  subordinate  matters  in 
this  •*  Tale  of  Conscience." 

Now,  first,  we  must  protest  against  the  treatment  which  the 
second  General  Council  has  received  at  the  author's  hands. 
Merely,  as  it  would  seem,  because  it  was  held  in  the  same  place 
as  the  fifth,  it  is  mistaken  for  it,  and  set  down  as  held  above  170 
years  after  its  real  date.  And  then  the  importance  of  the  matter 
treated  in  the  second  General  Council,  thus  assumed  to  be  the 
fifth,  is  urged  against  the  English  Church,  which  it  is  also  as- 
sumed stops  short  at  foun      What  makes  die  mistake  more 
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notable  is,  that  it  is  administered  to  the  innocent  heroine  by  her 
venerable  instructor  in  Romanism,  Mr.  Everardi  while  she  is 
artlessly  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  Councils,  and  exposing 
and  lamenting  her  own  ignorance  on  the  subject.     She  says — 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  read  the  acts  of  all  the  Councils, 
especially  that  of  Trent,  together  with  that  previous  and  important  one, 
which  I  always  concluded  to  have  been  the  most  guilty,  and  meant  to 
question  my  uncle  about,  namely,  the  Fifth  General  Council ;  for  if  the 
Cbarcb  of  England  receives  the  four  first  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
there  must  have  been  something  very  particular  in  the  Fifth,  to  have 
made  the  Church  of  England  reject  itw .  She  claims  four  General  Coun- 
cils, and,  I  therefore  conclude,  she  would  date  the  apostasy  of  the 
Ancieot  Church  from  the  guilty  acts  of  the  Fifth ;  but,  no  !  I  am  now 
directed  on  to  the  last  General  Council  ever  held,  as  the  date  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  no  longer  overruled  the  decisions  of  the  Church  !  What 
then  am  I  to  think  of  these  half-admitted,  half-rejected  intermediate 
Conocils?  And  what  became  of  Christ^s  promise  to  be  with  the 
ralers  and  pastors  of  his  Church  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
1  must  have  particulars  of  the  Fifth  Council.  Where  was  it  con- 
voked r 

**  '  At  Constantinople,'  replied  Mr.  Everard,  '  and  condemned  the 
f^esy  ofMacedonius  against  the  divimty  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

"  '  Now,  can  the  Church  of  England  venture  to  doubt  this  Council  ?' 
inquired  Geraldine ;  '  Oh,  she  cannot,  it  would  be  impossible ;  /  thought 
the  Fifth  Council  had  been  that  of  Constance.* 

"  '  No,  the  Council  of  Constance  was  the  Sixteenth,'  replied  Mr. 
Ererard,  '  one  only  intervening  between  it  and  the  Council  of  Trent.'  '* 
^vol.  i.  pp.219. 

Mr.  Everard,  the  philanthropic  pseudo-Catholic  whom  we 
have  above  noticed,  should  not  dabble  in  matters  whicli  he  has 
not  studied.  He  finds  his  fair  disciple  in  the  belief  that  the 
Fifth  Council  is  the  last  but  two,  and  he  sets  her  right  by  telling 
her  it  is  the  second ;  not  much  off  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
we  make  bold  to  say.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance, it  seems,  is  the  sixteenth,  '*  one  only  intervening  between 
it  and  the  Council  of  Trent."  It  is  clear  from  this  that  'Mn 
£verard  is  not  an  Ultramontane;  else  he  would  not  so  easily 
admit  the  authority  of  this  Council  of  Constance  which  limited 
the  Pope's  power,  and  so  far  as  it  did  so,  was  not  confirmed  by 
him.  Bellarmine  considers  it  as  one  of  those  which  are  **partim 
cof^irmata,  partim  reprobate ;"  that  is,  which  are  open  to  the 
objection  which  our  heroine  in  the  innocence  and  goodness  of 
her  heart  only  intends  should  apply  to  our  Church,  when  she 
asks  ''  What  am  I  to  think  of  these  halfadmittedt  halftgected 

intermediate  Councils  F'    Surely  Dr.  Smclair,  Warden  of , 

may  refer  his  niece  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine  for  an  answer  to  this 
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interesting  question.  To  complete  the  series  of  blunders  in  this 
one  passage,  Mr.  Everard  not  only  puts  the  Council  of  Constance 
on  a  par  with  those  of  Trent  and  Constantinople,  but  makes  it  the 
last  but  one  before  Trent,  though  it  was  held  1414;  thus  cutting 
out,  if  not  the  Council  of  Florence  1439,  at  least  that  of  Basil  1431, 
which,  as  Constance, ''  is  partly  confirmed  and  partly  disowned  " 
and  the  fifth  Lateran,  which  is  not  more  than  **  doubtful.**  If 
Geraldine  require  another  variety  of  these  hal(-visible|  half- 
invisible  Councils,  which  she  thought  were  only  found  on  Anglican 
ground,  she  will  find  it  in  the  Council  of  Pisa^  held  a  few  years 
before  Constance,  which,  according  to  Bellarmine,  is  ^'  neither 
clearly  approved  nor  clearly  disowned."  This,  then,  is  ao  in* 
teresting  specimen  of  the  reasonings  by  which  this  polemical 
young  lady,  who  is  determined  to  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  is  converted  to  Romanism.  We  would  undertake  by 
similar  reasonings,  if  she  would  as  frankly  credit  them,  to  make 
her  turn  Jewess  or  fire-worshipper,  or  to  make  her  fortunes  ter- 
minate in  a  Suttee. 

Nay,  without  any  such  arbitrary  power  over  facts,  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter,  we  suspect,  to  make  this  young 
lady  believe  anything  about  antiquity  she  was  inclined  to ;  for 
she  is  absolutely  bewildered  in  the  jungle,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
theology  into  which  she  has  thrown  herself,  and  makes  as  manj 
mistakes  in  the  proprieties  as  a  country  girl  would  commit  if 
introduced  into  polished  society.  Surely  there  is  something  most 
unbecoming  in  youth  and  beauty  and  fashion  and  the  rest  of  it 
being  represented  as  mounted  aloft  on  a  library  stair,  and  labour- 
ing under  the  weight  of  books  which  she  was  to  make  subservient 
to  the  'settlement  of  her  religious  sentiments  (vol.  i.  p.  139)> 
And  there  is  something  quite  ludicrous  in  fancying  that  truth 
could  be  attained  by  such  child's  play.  If  she  had  confined  her- 
self to  arguments  (which  she  also  uses),  such  as  that  the  English 
system  is  cold,  that  its  devotions  are  meagre  and  heavy,  that  it 
has  no  authority,  that  it  does  not  clearly  say  what  it  believes  and 
what  it  does  not,  that  bishops'  wives  dress  well,  and  that  a  Pro- 
testant Sunday  is  the  dullest  day  in  the  week,  we  might  differ 
from  her,  but  still  she  would  have  quite  as  much  right  to  her 
opinion  as  we  to  ours ;  but  it  is  another  matter  when,  in  her 
controversy  with  the  warden,  instead  of  confining  herself,  to  use 
her  own  illustration,  to  David*s  sling  and  stone,  she  pretends  to 
have  cut  off  Goliath's  head  (as  she  continues  it)  with  bis  own 
sword.  However,  she  does  attempt  this  doughty  undertaking, 
and  she  begins  it  with  a  malicious  compliment  to  poor  Mr* 
JEverard,  which  is  a  suitable  introduction  to  what  follows:— 
'*  She  found  Mr.  Everard  alone,  sbe  laid  her  band  on  his  book  to 
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gaiii  bis  atteniion,  and  entreated  him  to  bear  wbat  sbe  bad  to  say,  Tbe 
old  geotlemau  looked  up  smiling,  but  started  wben  be  observed  tbe 
swolleo  eyes  and  pale  cbeeks  of  his  favourite,  and  inquired  anxiously 
what  bad  befallen  ber.  Geraldine,  without  replying  to  bis  question, 
said,  with  forced  composure,  '  Mr.  Everard,  /  Icnow  you  to  be  noted  for 
your  historical  accuracy  ;  I  know  tilso  that,  although  accused  of  being 
a  dreaming  speculatist  on  impossibilites,  you  are  withheld  by  no  party- 
feeling  from  seeing  clearly  the  truth.  I  come  therefore  to  tell  yon,  and 
you  alone,  tbe  resalt  of  my  researches  into  Protestant  Church  History.' " 
— vol.  i.  p.  210. 

"  The  result  of  my  researches/'  as  this  impetuous  lady  most 
protestantly  calls  it,  was  as  follows : — and  let  it  be  observed,  the 
Italics  are  not  our  doing,  but  hers. 

*'  I  find,  daring  the  first  ^\^  centuries,  first,  that  the  Apostolical 
oommand  to  anoint  the  dying  with  oil,  and  to  pray  over  them,  was  con" 
stantly  observed ;  secondly,  that  an  intermediate  state  of  purification 
for  the  soul  after  death  was  an  article  of  faith ;  thirdly,  that  tbe  sign 
of  the  Cross  was  universal  in  the  Church ;  fourthly,  that  tbe  conse- 
crated elements  were  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  people ;  fifthly,  that 
miracles  attended  the  preaching  of  Christianity ;  and  sixthly,  that  the 
prayers  of  the  martyrs  were  invoked,  and  that  supplication  was  made 
for  the  faithful  departed.  I  find  also  that  the  first  four  Councils,  which 
are  received  by  oor  Church,  confirmed  all  these  things,  as  articles  of 
faith,  agamst  heretics ;  and,  in  abort,  Mr.  Everard,  the  perusal  of  these 
Protestant  Histories  of  the  Church  has  again  unsettled  my  mind,  and  I 
am  once  more  as  miserable  as  when  the  warden  arrived,  and  gave  me 
temporary  comfort,  by  holding  out  to  me  the  Church  of  England,  as 
the  firm  and  gentle  mother,  in  whose  bosom  I  was  to  rest  in  peace." 

Where  Geraldine  or  the  authoress  could  have  picked  up  thie 
piece  of  information,  to  which  she  has  attracted  attention  by  the 
italic  type,  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  While  she  was  about  it,  she 
might  just  as  soon  have  said  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  were  formally  confirmed  by  the  first  four  Councils,  or 
that  Cardinal  Pole  was  one  of  the  Pope's  delegates  at  Nicsea.  It 
is  worth  observing  the  coincidence  in  conduct  between  Protestant 
and  Romanist  in  the  controversy,  though  after  all  it  is  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  respectively 
build  their  faith.  The  Protestant  thinks  it  no  great  mistake, 
to  throw  together  into  one  the  times  of  Hildebrand  and  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  and  the  Romanist  claims  the  right  of  doing  the  same 
with  the  times  of  Cyprian  and  Gregory  the  First.  AnA  why,  we 
would  ask,  should  they  not  do  so,  on  their  view  of  religion? 
Ecclesiastical  history,  as  they  read  it,  is  "  all  the  same''  in  every 
age.  Each  system  has  a  theological  key  independent  of  facts,  by 
which  it  interprets  them.  Each  advocates  an  hypothesis,  contra- 
dictory indeed  to  the  other,  but  at  variance  also  with  history,  wbidi 
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lies  as  a  via  media  between  them.  Each  accordingly  instead  of 
going  to  history  brings  up  history  to  its  own  standard,  supplying 
from  itself  a  complement  of  the  history's  defect  or  excess,  re- 
versing, discarding!  straightening,  or  running  with  the  course  of 
events,  as  the  case  may  require.  In  neither  of  the  two  is  Church 
history  supposed  to  present  to  us  fixed  characteristics ;  according 
to  the  one,  it  is  nothing  but  a  gradual  development;  according  to 
the  other,  nothing  but  a  gradual  corruption ;  thus  while  they  bodi 
admit,  as  it  were,  the  same  terms  in  the  series,  they  but  reverse 
the  plus  and  minor  signs,  and  sum  it  up  into  contradictory  results. 
If  baptism,  for  instance,  or  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  second  century  with  reverence,  the  Protestant  brings  his  pecu- 
liar theory  to  bear  in  the  complacent  inference  that "  therefore  the 
rise  of  papal  corruption  showed  itself  very  early;"  if  purgatory 
and  indulgences  are  unknown  doctrines  at  the  same  era,  the  Ro- 
manist in  like  manner  moralizes  on  the  "  holiness  of  the  Christian 
body,*'  which  did  not  call  for  their  inculcation.  What  matters  then 
whether  one  speaks  of  the  third  or  sixth  century,  of  the  elevendi 
or  sixteenth? — they  have  always  an  answer.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  Protestant  has  conjured  up  a  Church  among  the  Pauliciaos 
with  Milner,  or  the  Waldenses  with  Newton,  and  gives  up  without 
remorse  all  that  is  visible :  one  age  and  another  are  equally  bad. 
With  the  Romanist,  on  the  other  hand,  one  age  and  another  are 
equally  good;  he  views  ail  ages  with  a  charity  as  entire  and  as 
misdirected  as  is  the  Protestant's  bitter  and  arrogaut  hatred  of 
them. 

Such  is  their  concordia  discors;  and  between  the  two  the  history 
of  the  last  and  most  august  dispensation  which  Providence  has 
given  us  is  sacrificed  to  human  theories,  being  no  longer  consi- 
dered as  the  deep  oracle  of  His  counsels  and  His  ways,  but  as  if 
it  could  be  poured  out  and  exhausted  into  the  cisterns  of  scholas- 
tic systems.  Not  that  we  would  impute  to  the  present  author  so 
grave  a  fault  as  this,  but  that  of  falling  in  with  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  She  takes  for  granted  her  conclu- 
sions are  right,  and  therefore  is  little  solicitous  about  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  they  must  come  right  at  last.  And  if  any  one  here 
objects  to  us,  that  every  one,  not  profoundly  learned,  must  do 
this  in  a  measure,  we  answer,  of  course  he  or  she  must,  but  surely 
is  not  bound  to  publish  and  urge  as  arguments  what  he  has  not 
duly  inquired  into. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
which  has  led  to  these  remarks,  we  should  have  still  more  evident 

? roofs  of  the  looseness  and  cloudiness  of  the  author's  statements, 
or  instance,  she  says  that  during  the  first  five  centuries,  "  an 
intermediate  state  of  purification  for  the  soul  after  death  was  an 
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article  of  faith/'  Now  what  is  here  meant  by  ''  an  article  of 
faith  ?" — a  definite  statement  necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to 
salvation  ?  This  is  to  oppose  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Romanists, 
who  maintain  that  the  Church  may  convert  doctrinal  truths  inio 
articles  of  faith,  and  that  this  is  one  of  such,  being  not  deter- 
mined at  earliest  till  the  Council  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Again,  if  it  was  an  article  of  faith,  how  could  it  be  true, 
as  itisy  that  views  taken  of  it  in  these  early  centuries  differ  from 
the  present  Roman  view?  Does  not  all  this  show  it  was  an 
open  question,  a  matter  of  opinion,  a  point  on  which  the  private 
judgment  of  the  individual  had  to  decide  this  way  or  that,  as  he 
best  might,  or  that  it  was  not  then  an  article  of  faith,  whether  or 
not  the  Church  had  the  right  of  making  it  one,  which  is  a  further 
question.  And  then  again  the  author  speaks,  as  if  all  that  the 
Koman  Church  held  about  purgatory  were,  that  it  is  a  place  of 
purification,  whereas  considered  not  as  the  Catholic,  but  as  the 
Latin  Church,  as  found  among  Latins,  and  teaching  in  the  west, 
it  expressly  teaches  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent  that  purgatory  is  a 
place  of  fire  and  pain  as  hell  is.* 

Our  author's  under-estimation  of  facts  in  argument  extends  to 
contemporary  history  as  well  as  ancient.  The  dreadful  visitation 
of  the  cholera  is  only  of  yesterday ;  what  happened  during  it  our 
readers  ought  to  know  quite  as  well  as  she  does ;  yet  we  suppose 
it  will  be  news  to  them  to  be  told  that  the  English  clergy  were 
remiss  in  their  pastoral  duties  on  that  trying  occasion.  However 
so  we  are  informed  in  the  work  before  us,  viz.  that  from  one 
cause  or  other,  principally  from  regard  to  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, they  shrunk  from  the  trial ;  and  a  romantic  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  us  of  a  Roman  priest  being  first  "  hooted  and  pelted" 
with  "  yells  and  execrations"  by  the '' ignorant  and  capricious  mob" 
of  a  town,  we  believe  in  Staffordshire,  with  the  connivance  of  *'  the 
leading  people,  including  perhaps  some  even  of  the  clergy;"  then 
the  cholera  breaking  out,  a  re-action  taking  place,  and  a  notion 
spreading  that  the  disease  was  a  judgment  for  his  expulsion  and 
ending  in  his  triumphant  return.  But  this  is  but  a  poor  spe- 
cimen of  the  extent  to  which  the  author's  creative  powers  carry 
her;  in  order  to  do  her  justice,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with 
an  extract  of  some  length. 

"  At  the  hour  when  the  bearer  of  the  warden's  note  started  on  his 
commission,  the  Rev.  Edmand  Sinclair,  his  beautiful  wife,  and  four 
elder  children  were  enjoying,  from  windows  that  looked  not  on  the  in- 

*  On  the  history  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  one  of  the  latest  tracts  of  the 
series  called  Tracts  for  Uie  Times  may  profitably  be  consulted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  tliat  Geialdine't  other  alleged  primitive  points  of  faith  are  either  founded  on 
misrepresentation  or  are  not  denied  by  our  Church. 
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fecied  town,  the  calm  soft  air  of  a  Jaly  morning.  The  fair  twin  giris 
were  busily  employed  in  some  little  work  of  fancy,  while  their  yooager 
brothers  were  equally  engrossed  in  raising  a  bridge,  with  prepared  arches 
and  bricks  sent  them  by  their  ancle,  the  warden.  No  lessons  were 
thought  on  that  bright  morning  ;  for  it  was  their  parent's  wedding*day; 
and  besides  a  promised  ride  each  on  the  pony,  and  sundry  other  plea- 
sures, a  magic  lantern  was  to  wind  up  the  evening,  to  which  all  the 
establishment  were  invited.  The  father  of  these  happy  ones,  baTing 
finished  his  breakfast,  reclined  in  a  reading-chair,  which  was  likewise 
the  gift  of  the  elder  Sinclair,  partly  following  the  theories  of  a  modero 
theological  author,  partly  watching  the  labours  of  the  little  architects  on 
the  carpet,  and  partly  endeavouring  not  to  hear  the  whispered  secret 
between  his  little  girls  and  their  governess,  respecting  the  present  to  be 
made  of  their  work  to  papa  and  mamm^,  before  they  went  to  bed. 

''  *  Mamma,'  at  length  cried  one  of  the  boys,  who,  despairing  of  the 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  bridge,  was  playing  at  a  window, '  there  is 
the  cholera  signal  put  up  at  the  halL  Come  here,  and  look  :  there  it 
flies  from  a  high  window^  just  over  the  cedars !' 

"  The  whole  party  flew  to  the  window,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  ascertained 
the  fatal  truth,  that  some  one,  perhaps  his  brother  or  niece,  had  been 
seized  by  the  unsparing  malady.  At  that  instant  the  footman  entered 
with  a  note  from  Dr.  Sinclair,  informing  his  brother  that  their  departed 
sister's  old  and  faithful  housekeeper  had  been  attacked  by  cholera,— that 
her  mind  was  oppressed  by  some  secret  she  wished  to  impart,— and  that 
while  she  would  not  permit  him,  the  warden,  to  attend  her  dying  bed, 
she  called  out  repeatedly  for  Mr.  Edmund. 

^*  As  Mr.  Sinclair  perused  this  summons,  his  wife,  eagerly  leaning 
over  his  shoulder,  devoured  its  contents.  *  Thomas,'  said  she  to  the  ser- 
vant, while  she  secured  the  note,  and  plunged  it  into  a  flower  vase  filled 
with  water,  '  leave  the  room  instantly,  and  desire  the  messenger  from 
the  hall  to  go  round  into  the  garden  ;  we  will  throw  the  answer  to  him 
from  the  window.'  The  man  obeyed.  *  Edmund,'  continued  she,  turn- 
ing to  watch  the  expression  of  her  husband's  countenance,  '  you  are  not 
mad  enough  to  listen  to  your  brother's  selfish  suggestion  ?  You  surely 
do  not  believe  one  word  of  the  old  woman's  preference  for  you  V 

**  '  And  why  not?'  replied  Mr.  Sinclair,  *I  am  her  parish  priest; 
she  naturally  turns  to  me.  I  have  held  this  living,  the  gift  of  General 
Carrington,  nine  years,  during  which  time  his  household  have  constantly 
attended  my  ministry, — they  have,  therefore,  a  claim  on  me  for  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.' 

"  *  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  his  wife,  '  do  you  actually  think  of 
putting  yourself  in  the  way  of  certain  death  V 

"  '  I  must  leave  consequences  in  the  hand  of  God,'  replied  be,  so- 
lemnly ;  '  and  now,  my  dearest  Qharlotte,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
place  these  constant  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  obvious  duty.  Do  not 
forget,  as,  alas  !  you  have  too  often  done,  that,  in  marrying  one  of  my 
holy  profession,  yon  bind  yourself  to  assist,  not  to  retard,  your  husband, 
in  his  vocation.* 

"  *  I  cannot  listen  to  preaching  now,  Edmund,'  interrupted  his  wife, 
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becoming  extremely  agitated.  *  Answer  me  plainly^ — <  Yes/  or  <  No/ 
'—do  yoa  mean  to  go  to  the  ball  V 

" '  I  do/  replied  he,  and  rushed  to  the  door  ;  bat  bis  wife  had  antici* 
pated  him,  and,  turning  the  lock,  placed  the  key  in  her  bosom,  and  sank 

00  her  knees  before  him. 

" '  Charlotte,  ray  love,  I  cannot  submit  to  this, — I  cannot  be  de« 
Uined,'  cried  the  husband.  *  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  prevented  every 
personal  effort  I  would  have  made  amongst  the  sick  and  dying  poor,  but 
that  you  would  force  me  to  deny  the  last  request  of  a  faithful  though 
bomble  friend  ?  Charlotte,  recollect  yourself, — exert  more  Christian 
streDgtb  of  miod,  or  you  lose  yourself  in  my  regard.' 

"  '  And  what  is  an  old  servant,  what  is  a  ftiend,  compared  to  your 
wife,  to  your  children  ?  what  claims  can  equal  theirs  }  and  how  can 
yoa  answer  to  your  conscience  the  bringing  back  to  us  this  fatal  ma* 
lady?' 

"  '  God  will  preserve  my  family,'  replied  Edmund  Sinclair,  trembling 
with  emotion.  *  My  own  Charlotte,  think  of  the  vows  I  have  taken  as 
a  Gospel  minister ;  and  remember  that,  if  unfaithful  to  them,  I  can 
never  expect  Divine  assistance.' 

**  *  I  know  not  what  were  your  vows  as  a  clergyman,  Edmund,  for  I 
never  heard  them, — I  only  know  what  they  were  as  a  husband ;  and, 
by  those  remembered  vows,  I  hold  you  fast.  I  will  not  let  yon  go.  Is 
it  thus  you  would  *  love  and  cherish  me  till  death  do  us  part  ?'  Is  it 
thus  you  would  desert  the  devoted  mother  of  your  children,  or  return  to 
destroy  her  V 

*'  Mr.  Sinclair  here  endeavoured  to  raise  her,  fondly  kissing  the  hand 
be  held,  but  at  the  same  time  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  window, 
whence  escape  was  perfectly  feasible.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  however,  caught 
the  direction  of  his  looks  and  thoughts,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
htm,  burst  into  tears;  while,  as  the  wondering  and  tearful  children 
gathered  round  them,  the  governess  ventured  to  suggest,  that,  '  if  the 
warden  or  Miss  Carrington  had  sent  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  have  refused  them,  but  that  this  old  woman  was  no  re- 
lation.' 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  sighed  as  he  replied, — <  Every  soul  is  of  equal  value 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with  Him  all  men  are  brothers.  To  the  in- 
mates of  the  hall  I  have  bound  myself  as  their  pastor  before  God.  My 
own  love,  be  reasonable,  be  more  than  reasonable,  be  full  of  faith  and 
trast,  and  the  Master,  whom  I  serve,  will  protect  me  and  comfort 
you.* 

"  *  Oh  !  Edmund,  for  God's  sake  do  not  go  on  talking  to  me  in  those 
set  phrases  !  I  know  very  well  what  the  obvious  duties  of  a  clergyman 
are ;  and  I  am  certain  that  carrying  about  the  infection  from  house  to 
house,  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  your  duty  to  obey  the  Government, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  has  officially  commanded  that  the  contagion 
should  not  be  thus  conveyed.     You  know  all  this  very  well,  Edmund, 

1  read  you  the  announcement  myself  from  the  newspaper }  and  you  also 
know  the  dissatisfaction  that  was  expressed  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  would  not  obey  the  law  of  the  land/ 
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** '  Not  the  law  of  the  land,  Charlotte  ;  no  punishment  coold  attend 
its  infraction  :  but  now  listen.  I  must  go  up  to  the  hall,  but  I  will  not 
return  here  immediately.  I  will  pass  the  night  at  the  lodge,  and  then 
change  my  dress.' 

"  '  And  there  die/  interrupted  the  wife,  '  and  see  me  die  there,  and 
the  one  yet  unborn  !  Yes  !  kill  us  both  at  once,  and  then  be  satisfied 
that  you  have  well  fulfilled  your  ordination  vows !  Go !  go !'  cried  she, 
with  hysterical  vehemence ;  '  go,  you  love  me  not, — you  never  did,  and 
you  shall  never  see  me  more !' 

*'  Accustomed  as  he  had  long  been  to  similar  scenes,  whenever  beot 
on  the  fulfilment  of  those  clerical  functions  in  which  danger  to  himself 
might  be  dreaded,  Edmund  Sinclair  had  never  been  so  powerfully  af- 
fected, even  during  the  first  months  of  his  marriage.  This  beautiful 
and  devoted  creature  had  passionately  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  aod 
her  sobs  echoed  in  his  heart :  he  thought,  also,  on  this  their  anni- 
versary. 

''  The  children,  fully  understanding  that  their  mother  was  in  distress, 
and  their  father  in  danger,  joined  their  lamentations  to  hers,  each  little 
hand  fastening  on  his  dress,  to  force  him  to  remain  in  safety,  while  the 
gentle  governess  again  expostulated  :  '  Surely,  Mr.  Sinclair,  these  dear 
ones  have  the  first  claim  on  you.  Excuse  me,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to 
think  you  have,  in  this  case,  mistaken  the  line  of  duty.  God  can  new 
bid  you  forget  that  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father.' 

'*  Mrs.  Sinclair  had  now  ceased  to  sob  and  lament  j  but  it  was  not 
that  she  listened  to  this  last  appeal  in  her  favour,  for  her  frame,  inca- 
pable of  longer  sustaining  this  highly  wrought  state  of  feeling,  sank 
heavily  on  the  floor,  and  her  rebellious  grief  was  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

"  *  Great  God  V  cried  the  agonized  husband,  as,  disengaging  himsdf 
from  the  children,  he  raised  his  apparently  lifeless  victim,  and  bore  her 
to  a  couch.  '  Thou  canst  not  demand  the  annihilation  of  these  very 
affections  which  Thou  Thyself  hast  blessed.  Charlotte,  my  best  trea- 
sure, I  quit  you  not.  Miss  Rigby,  tell  the  messenger  from  the  ball  that 
Mrs.  Sinclair  is  too  ill  for  me  to  leave  her,  that  I  send  my  best  wishes 
and  my  blessing  to  poor  old  Goodwin,  and  that  I  entreat  she  will  have 
no  human  preferences  at  such  a  crisis,  but  consent  to  see  my  excellent 
brother  the  warden.  And  take  the  children  away.  Miss  Rigby :  I  wish 
to  be  left  with  my  wife.' 

"  '  I  cannot,  sir,'  exclaimed  that  lady, '  the  door  is,  you  know,  locked; 
and  even,  while  fainting,  Mrs.  Sinclair  still  grasps  the  key.' 

'*  Tears  gushed  into  Edmund's  eyes  as  he  drew  forth  bis  Chariotte*s 
now  unresisting  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  dress  :  it  fell  powerless,  and 
dropped  the  key.  The  governess  and  children  withdrew;  and,  no 
sooner  was  he  freed  from  witnesses,  than  sinking  on  his  knees,  by  the 
couch  of  his  still  insensible  wife,  and  burying  his  face  in  the  cushions, 
Edmund  Sinclair  gave  way  to  the  remorseful  emotions  of  his  soul, — ^for 
he  had  yielded  to  the  enervating  effect  of  earthly  love,  and,  in  the  bas- 
band,  lost  the  priest  of  God  !" — vol.  i.  pp.  41 — 48. 

This  is  much  worse  than  Geraldine'a  confusing  the  second  and 
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fifth  General  Councils,  and  Mr.  Everard's  annihilation  of  the 
Council  of  Basil ;  it  is  a  very  shameful  fabrication ;  but  more 
comes  presently.     Not  content  with  accusing  clergymen's  wives 
of  keeping  their  husbands  from  their  spiritual  duties,  this  ''  Tale 
of  Conscience/'  as  it  styles  itself,  proceeds  to  a  further  charge,  so 
odious,  that  we  almost  retract  what  we  have  conjectured,  and  are 
tempted  to  deny  that  its  writer  is  a  woman.     It  actually  accuses 
a  clergyman's  wife  of  teasing  her  husband  out  of  a  secret  com- 
mitted to  him  in  confession  on  a  death-bed,  and  then  without  a 
day's  delay  spreading  it  among  her  gossips.     Now  considering 
this  must  be  meant  to  intimate  what  is  natural  and  usual  in  the 
English  Church,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  intended  as  an  extra- 
ordmary  exception  to  general  rule,  and  is  deliberately  put  on 
paper,  not  by  a  foreigner  at  a  distance,  but  by  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  English  society,  or  at  least  has  taken,  in  some  of  its 
features,  a  shrewd  and  discriminating  survey  of  it,  we  do  marvel 
that  he  or  she  has  had  the  heart  and  still  more  the  head  to  prefer 
a  charge  which  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  malicious.     Why,  it  beats  the 
story  we  have  lately  heard  something  about  somewhere,  of  Pope 
Gregory  and  his  fish-pond  of  infants'  skulls ;  for  what  is  Pope 
Gregory  to  us  ?  and,  though  he  was  our  great  benefactor,  still  one 
can  understand  men,  brought  up  as  they  are,  not  feeling  any  great 
sensitiveness  for  the  honour  of  one  who  died  hundreds  of  years 
before  we  were  born,  and  whose  existence  and  graces  have  never 
been  thrust  upon  their  senses  by  sight  and  touch  and  hearing.     It 
is  but  ordinary  and  bearable  irreverence  to  heap  accusations  upon 
one  who  after  all  was  but  a  pope,  considering  all  popes  must  be 
bad  men;   but  with  all  the  advantages  of  sight  and  hearing, 
friendly  intercourse,  the  claims  of  society,  and  the  influence  of 
personal  intimacies,  thus  deliberately  to  sacrifice  our  clergy  and 
their  wives  to  a  mere  theory,  the  theory  of  Romanism,  which  re- 
quires ihzi  facts  should  be  thus  reversed,  and  the  course  of  things 
turned  inside  out,  evinces  a  hardihood  which  is  characteristic  of 
Rome,  and  which  is  too  extreme  and  barefaced  to  excite  any 
angry  or  impatient  feeling.     It  is  their  loss  who  believe  it. 

Indeed,  the  authoress  seems  to  feel  she  has  gone  too  far,  and 
shows  signs  of  compunction ;  for  presently  we  are  favoured,  as  a 
set  off,  with  a  little  sketch  of  a  good  parson's  wife,  or  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Everard,  whose  luck  it  has  been  to  discover  this 
rare  jewel, ''  the  one  good  clergyman's  wife  of  my  acquaintance, 
'^  the  Protestant  sister  of  charity,  the  '  reverend  mother '  of  her 
"  little  parish."— vol.  i.  p.  293. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader's 
curiosity  as  to  this  tale,  which  has  made  a  sensation  in  some  cir- 
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cles.  It  contains  an  amusing  exposure  of  Ultra-Protestantism ; 
it  may  be  useful  in  shaming  members  of  our  Cburcb  into  a  more 
consistent  profession  of  its  principles :  it  is  quite  barmtess  as  a 
controversial  defence  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome. 


Art*  III. — 1»  Lectures  on  Justification.  By  John  Henrj  New- 
man»  B.  D*,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin's,  Oxford.    London  :  Rivingtons.     1858. 

2.  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification,  inveUi&aiedz  rela- 
tively to  the  several  Definitions  of  the  Church  of  Mome  and  the 
Church  of  Englatid  ;  and  with  a  special  Reference  to  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  aspuiUshed  in  his  Remains,  By 
George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.,  Master  of  Sberbum  Hospital^ 
and  Frebendary  of  Salisbury.  London :  Seeley  and  Bumside. 
1837. 

It  is  allowed,  we  presume,  by  all  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  call 
themselves  Christians,  that  fallen  man  stands  in  need  both  of 
pardoning  mercy,  and  of  sanctifying  grace ;  that  both  these  bless- 
ings have  been  purchased  for  him  by  the  mysterious  and  atmiiag 
virtue  of  the  Redeemer's  blood  ;  that,  through  fiiith,  the  redemp- 
tion thus  offered  to  the  whole  world,  may  be  personally  peaKied 
to  every  individual  in  it ;  but  that,  without  a  believing  heart,  no 
man  can  receive  the  c^red  redemption,  or  retain  it  when  be- 
stowed. Thus  popularly  stated,  nodiing  can  well  appear  more 
transparently  perspicuous,  than  the  sdieme,  which  the  God  of  all 
mercy  and  consolation  has  devised,  for  our  recovery  from  moral 
and  spiritual  ruin.  And  yet,  it  is  unspeakably  painful  to  reflect 
bow  soon  the  transparency  seems  clouded,  when  the  *'  heavenly 
vision''  is  intently  gazed  upon  by  the  eye  of  disputatious  curiosity. 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  celestial  Truth  resented  this  in- 
quisitive examination  of  her  very  essence, — ^this  invasion  of  her 
inner  sanctuary ;  and  that,  in  order  to  baffle  and  humiliate  the 
pride  of  mortal  wisdom,  she  suddenly  arrayed  herself  in  a  sha- 
dowy mantle,  when  approached  by  them  that  would  analyse  and 
decompose  the  glorious  element  which  forms  her  tabernacle*  It 
would  seem,  as  if  the  column  of  flame  before  us  was,  tben,  to 
our  confusion,  changed  into  a  pillar  of  darkness:  that  so,  the 
wise  and  the  prudent  should  be  left  to  stumble  on  the  dark  mmm- 
tains;  while  the  simple  and  artless  wayfarer  was  walking  io  tbe 
light,  and  rejoicing  that,  at  every  moment  of  his  progress,  tbe 
way  of  the  Lord  was  plain  before  his  face. 
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Such  are  the  thoughts  that  are  apt  to  rush  ioi  aod  to  disquiet 
usy  whenever  we  behold  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
veritjT  thickening  as  it  were  into  thunder-douds^  and  then  de-* 
scending  upon  the  earth  in  angry  and  destructive  torrents,  and 
laying  waste,  for  a  time,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  roan.  The 
spectacle  is  one  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  wrath  were  going  forth 
against  that  impatient  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  wandering  ever- 
more over  dry  and  thorny  places,  seeking  rest  and  findittg  none* 
And,  when  we  are  assailed  by  these  sorrowful  imaginings,  we  find 
no  comfort  but  in  the  prospect  of  that  time,  when  we  shall  no 
longer  see,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  shall  know,  even  as 
we  are  known* 

Others,  however,  there  are,  who  look  more  cheerfully  upon  the 
feraenUng,  and  sometimes  tempestuous,  agitation  of  the  ele- 
ments; as  if  this  were  a  needful  and  salutary  process,  whereby 
alone  the  world  of  theology  could  be  kept  from  falling  into  dead- 
ness  and  stagnation.  And,  among  these,  may  be  numbered  that 
hardy  and  adventurous  thinker,  Alexander  Knox.  The  apirit  of 
hopefulness  is  predominant  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  his 
wntings.  There  is  scarcely  an  error,  whether  in  religion  or  phi** 
losophy,  which,  according  to  his  scheme  of  thought,  has  been 
without  its  appointed  office  and  commission.  Ts^y—the  very 
final  cause  of  heresy  itself,  in  his  persuasion,  is,  the  eventual  de- 
velopment and  confirmation  of  the  truth.  And,  as  for  the  va« 
rious  schools  of  theology, — in  his  sight,  they  were  actually  pre- 
ordained, for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  respectively,  from 
age  to  age,  certain  departments  and  regions  of  the  truth,  which 
inight,  otherwise,  have  suffered  for  want  of  the  protection  thua 
especially  provid^  for  them.  Augustine,  for  instance,  was  ap- 
pointed to  labour  at  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  to  keep  down  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  towering  thoughts ; 
lest  hunoan  merit  should  exalt  itself,  to  the  dishonour  of  Divine 
Grace :  while  the  office  of  Chrysostom,  and  others  of  his  type> 
was  to  raise  up  and  to  adorn  the  superstructure,  that  the  whole 
might  grow  into  an  holy  temple  to  the  Lord.  The  province  of 
the  Schoolmen,  again,  was  to  discipline  the  mind  to  doctrinal 
precision,  and  to  exercise  the  understanding  in  matters  which  are 
external  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  Mystics,  on  the  contrary,  were 
eminently  useful  in  watching  the  interior  movements  of  the  aoul^ 
and  in  graduating  the  scale  of  spiritual  proficiency,  and  in  mark- 
ing the  growth  of  the  inward  man  towaida  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  strength  and  stature.  So  that,  by  the  action  of  these 
antagonist  forces,  a  right  direction  might,  ultimately,  be  given  to 
(he  mind  of  all  Christendom*     In  conformity  with  these  views, 
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be  seems  to  bave  imagined,  that  tbe  correction  of  erroneous  prin- 
ciples mighty  in  some  instances,  chance  to  be  premature  ;  that  a 
hasty  attempt  at  tbe  reformation  of  opinions,  would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  Vain  contention  against  the  order  of  Providence ; 
and  that,  even  if  successful^  it  would  only  cut  short  the  period 
of  serviceable  agency  assigned  to  this  or  that  peculiar  system. 
We  find  him,  accordingly,  declaring  his  conviction,  that  ''  no 
''  writer,  on  this  earth,  is  more  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented, 
"  than  St.  Paul;"  and,  yet,  immediately  adding, — *'  I  am,  however, 
"  little  less  persuaded  that  the  misconception  has  had  its  use — its 
*^  important  use;  and  that  the  correction  of  it,  where  it  has  pre- 
^'  vailed,  would,  at  any  other  period  that  the  present,  have  been 
''  impracticable,  if  attempted,  and  pernicious  if  accomplished/'* 

Now,  all  this  is  extremely  consolatory.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
great  stirring  of  opinions  among  us,  relative  to  certain  matters 
which,  as  many  persons  imagined,  had  been  fixed,  since  the  days 
of  Luther,  as  immoveably  as  the  pillars  of  heaven.  For  the  last 
three  centuries,  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  world  has  di- 
rected "  the  office  and  devotion  of  its  view,**  towards  the  Refor* 
mation,  as  stedfastly  almost,  as  if  that  were  the  era  of  the  first 
promulgation  of  Christianity.  Of  late,  however,  some  counter- 
revolutionary symptoms  have  begun  to  manifest  themselves :  and 
it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  the  movement  has  taken 
place  just  at  the  right  moment !  A.  Knox  himself  appears  among 
the  foremost  of  the  watchmen  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  note  the  proper  season 
for  enterprize  and  action.  And,  being  satisfied  that  the  hour 
vras  come,  he  girded  himself  up, — uttered  his  voice, — and  startled 
the  high  Protestant  community  with  the  assertion,  that  they  had 
mistaken  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  relative  to  the  vital  subject  of 
justification. 

How  his  memory  has  been  assailed  for  thus  daring  to  violate 
the  citadel  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  is  now  generally  known.  He 
has  been  accused  of  an*  attempt  to  throw  us  back  into  the  arms 
of  Popery.  He  has  been  charged  with  exalting  the  traditions  of 
men  above  the  oracles  of  God.  It  has  even  been  affirmed,  with 
a  mixture  of  compassion  and  horror,  that  he  lived  and  died  with- 
out a  Saviour !  All  this  tragical  outcry,  had  he  survived  to  bear 
it,  would  probably  have  inflicted  very  little  disturbance  upon  his 
spirit.  And,  we  should  apprehend  that  his  admirers  and  friends 
need  be  under  no  great  alarm  for  his  good  name  on  earth,  or,  we 
may  venture  reverentially  to  add,  for  his  destiny  in  heaven.     If 

*  Knot's  ReouiiiM,  vol.  L  pp«  984,  fSa. 
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A.  Knox  died  without  a  Saviour^  we  can  hardly  think,  without 
tremblingy  on  the  case  of  those,  who  flew  upon  him  with  a  viru- 
lence, which  the  Saviour  would  surely  have  visited  with  his  sternest 
rebuke  and  condemnation, 

A.  Knox,  however,  is  now  gone  to  his  rest ;  and  has  left  the 
contest  respecting  the  true  doctrine  of  justification  to  other 
combatants.  Two  of  these  are  now  before  us :  and  they  appear 
under  circumstances  not  very  common  at  the  present  day.  It 
usually  happens,  in  our  times,  that  the  conflict  touching  debate* 
able  matters  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  carried  on  between  parties, 
one  of  which  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  in  high  disdain  of 
all  assistance  from  the  voice  of  primitive  antiquity,  towards  a 
safe  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  while  the  other  party  in- 
sists on  the  value,  and  the  authority,  of  primitive  antiquity,  on  all 
questions,  involving  doubt  or  difficulty  touching  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  dictated.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Faber.  Both  of  them,  of 
course,  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  ultimate  authority. 
Both  of  them,  too,  appeal  to  the  sense  of  primitive  and  Catholic 
antiquity.  And,  lastly,  both  of  them  appeal  to  the  Homilies 
and  Formularies  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  them  has  arrived  at  a  diffierent  conclusion ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  their  arguments  and 
statements,  we  are  tempted  to  offer,  as  it  were  parenthetically,  a 
few  moderate  and  simple  words,  respecting  the  principle  upon 
which  these  divines  have  conducted  their  inquiries,  namely,  a 
renunciation  of  what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Nothing,  we  suspect,  can  well  be  more  crude,  more  confused, 
and  more  full  of  emptiness,  than  the  notions  very  commonly  en- 
tertained respecting  the  unlimited  liberty  of  prophesying,  which 
is  claimed  by  the  high  and  rigorous  Protestant  Defenders  of  the 
Faith.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  the  champions  of  the  Catholic 
Theology  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  abstract  right  of 
every  individual  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  to  form 
his  own  judgment  relative  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained.  Now,  unless  we  egregiously  mistake  them,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  Theology  do  no  such  thing.  These  men 
have  too  much  common  sense  to  deny  the  mere  abstract  right  of 
every  human  being  to  do  the  most  silly,  the  most  perilous,  and 
the  most  foolhardy  things,  that  can  enter  into  man's  imagination. 
It  never  comes  into  their  heads  to  dispute  the  abstract  rig/it  of 
any  individual  to  ruin  himself,  if  such  should  be  his  pleasure. 
If  they  should  chance  to  meet  a  traveller  on  his  journey  through 
a  difficult  country,  the  roads  and  passes  of  which  were  utterly  un« 
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known  to  hm,  and  who  yet  should  insist  on  his  right  to  6Qd  out 
his  own  way  for  himself^  in  resolute  disregard  of  all  guidaace 
from  finger-posts,  or  from  the  information  of  persons  well  ac- 

auainted  with  the  localities, — they  would  never  think  of  dispabDg 
le  right  and  privilege  of  the  adventurer  to  lose  himself  in  a 
forest,  or  to  get  engulfed  in  the  mire,  or,  at  best,  to  find,  after 
much  weariness  and  toil,  that  he  was  wide,  by  many  a  league, 
from  the  place  of  his  destination.  They  would,  doubtless,  be- 
ne^ralentiy  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  they  would  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  folly  and  his  obstinacy;  and  they  would  entreat  him 
to  remember  that  he  would  have  himself  to  thank  for  the  dis- 
astrous pen^exities  and  difliculties  which  might  befal  him  on  his 
journey.  Feriiaps  they  might  even  do  more ;  and  tell  him,  that 
if  his  wanderings  should  chance  to  have  a  fatal  termination,  be 
night  have  something  like  the  guilt  of  suicidal  rashness  to  answer 
for.  But  they  would  never  dream  of  collaring  the  freeborn  mvi, 
or  of  handing  him  over  to  the  constable,  or  of  consigning  him  to 
the  cage  or  to  the  stocks.  Now  this  case  appears  to  us  to  iltos- 
trate,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  principles  of  those  who  con- 
tend against  the  ultra^rotestant  licence  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  reli^on.  They  contend  against  it,  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  imminently  dangerous ;  because  they  know  it  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  maxims  and  the  habits  by  which  men 
are  guided  in  the  prosecution  of  their  temporal  interests ;  be- 
cause they  feel  that  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  venture  to 
aet  up  his  individual  opinion  against  the  collective  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  former  ages.  They  say  to  every  inquirer  after  di- 
vine truth — by  all  means,  search  the  Scriptures;  and  then,  if 
there  be  modesty  and  humility  in  your  nature,  you  will  probably 
90on  feel  yourself  compelled  to  exclaim,  with  the  eunuch,  Hov 
can  I  understand,  except  some  one  should  guide  me  ?  And  what 
guide  is  so  sure,  as  the  voice  of  tiie  Church  ;  in  other  words, 
the  unanimous  deliverance  of  Christian  teachers  and  expositors, 
commencing  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  continued  on  through 
centuries  ?  And  if,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  the  inquirer 
should  reply,  that  he  scorned  to  acknowledge  for  his  master, 
either  any  one  man,  or  any  collection  of  men,  whetber  ancient  or 
modem, — nothing  would  remain  to  be  done,  but  to  tell  him,  that 
if  such  were  his  resolution,  he  must  even  follow  it,  at  his  okh 
peril.  But,  assuredly,  there  w*ould  be  no  ini'asion  of  his  free- 
agency,  no  violation  of  his  abstract  right.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
indeed,  knows  nothing  of  this  free  agency  or  abstract  right.  She 
not  only  visits  it  with  the  spiritual  scourge  of  the  Anathema;  bnt 
she  calls  upon  the  secular  arm  to  chastise  it  with  Ae  scorpions 
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of  cofiporeal  tortime.  But,  not  so  die  Church  of  England.  She, 
sorrowfuliy  but  not  angrily,  consigns  the  recusant  to  another 
tribunal,  where  justice  will  be  finally  adminbtered  in  mercy. 

But  then,  we  are  sometimes  told,  that  to  resort  to  mortal 
teacben,  is  to  proclaim,  that  ''  the  Scriptures  are  not  light,  but 
"  datkness ;  and  that  the  wonl  of  man  interpreting,  is  clearer  than 
*'  the  word  of  God  interpreted ;  that  is,  that  man's  word  will  be 
"  clearer  dian  God's ;  a  msh-li^t  brighter  than  d^  snn !''  Then, 
why,  in  the  name  oi  all  diat  is  wonderfnl,  why  do  the  very  men 
who  tell  us  this,  surround  themselTes  with  rush-lights ;  while  they 
soorafttlly  cast  away  the  torches  which  were  lighted  from  the 
altar,  in  ibe  4iays  of  Apostles,  and  of  Apostolic  men,  and  which 
hate  been  passed  on  to  us,  from  hand  to  hand,  through  a  long 
series  of  generations  ?  Why  do  they  heap  up  to  tfaenraelves  ex- 
positors aSad  oommentators,  while  the  Fathers  are  well  nigh  cast 
to  the  moks  and  the  bats?  Why  do  they  hang  upon  the  lips  of 
a  fsvourite  preacher,  as  if  his  words  w«re  able  to  breed  in  them 
dime  and  infallible  faith ;  while  the  volumes  of  Clement,  or 
Cyprian,  or  Chrysostora,  are  treated  as  mere  repertories  of  licen- 
tious and  fantastic  tradition  ?  Why,  in  short,  are  they,— wlio  are 
foreoiost  to  assure  us  tfait  die  Fathers  were  but  men,  and  liable 
to  error, — why  are  they  content  to  derive  their  nourisbnuent  chiefly 
from  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  instead  of  living  by  every  word 
that  proceedetfa  directly  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself? 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Faber.  And,  first, 
of  the  former.  We  have  several  times  perused  Mr.  Newman's 
volume;  and,  in  some  parts,  desperately  hard  reading  we  have 
foaad  it !  We  say  not  this  to  the  disparagement  of  the  work.  On 
die  contraiy,  this  is  our  testimony  to  die  labour,  the  patience,  die 
eradition,  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The 
writer  is  too  awfully  impressed  with  the  solemn  importance  of  the 
questions  hetove  him,  to  content  himself  with  puncturing  dieir 
surface.  He  has  delved  deeply  into  the  bowels  of  the  matter ; 
and  has,  consequently,  provided  a  pretty  severe  trial  of  strength 
and  endmmce,  for  all  who  would  profitably  attend  him  through- 
out his  task.  He  has,  however,  occasionally  relieved  the  severity 
of  their  toil  by  bursts  of  such  eloquence  as  can  issue  only  from  a 
niiad  which,  throughcmt  all  its  faculties,  is  possessed  and  pervaded 
by  a  sense  of  unseen  and  eternal  things.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  bewildered  bimself— (at  least,  he  has  oc^ 
casionally  bewildered  us) — ^in  the  labyrindi  of  scholastic  subtlety. 
And,  once  or  twice,  his  imagination  seems  to  have  seduced  him 
a  litde  way  into  ibe  realm  of  ^dowy  and  mystical  fenciesi 
But  he  speedily  emerges  from  the  land  of  virions  ;  and  resumes 
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his  course,  with  vigorous  and  patient  tread,  along  the  ground  of 
substantial  disquisition. 

The  first  question  examined  by  him  is, — what  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  the  justification  of  a  Christian  man  ?  With  respect 
to  this  question,  the  attention  of  divines  is,  most  commonly,  di- 
vided between  those  two  schools  which  stand  at  the  antipodes  of 
each  other, — the  Romish  and  the  Lutheran.  The  Romish  doc- 
trine is  well-known.  As  defined  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  af- 
firms that  we  are  justified,  not  by  the  imputation  to  us  of  perfect 
righteousness,  nor  by  the  imputation  to  us  of  faith  for  righteous- 
ness ;  but  by  the  infusion  of  virtue  from  Jesus  Christ  mto  the 
human  soul.  The  virtue  thus  infused,  becomes  tiiA^ren^  in  us; 
it  justifies  us,  or  makes  us  righteous,  before  God ;  it  empowere 
us  to  satisfy  the  divine  law ;  and,  provided  we  depart  in  grace,  it 
enables  us  truly  to  merit  eternal  life.  The  same  doctrine,  neve^ 
theless,  protests  against  the  boastfulness  or  self-confidence  of 
man.  It  acknowledges  the  whole  to  be  a  gift  procured  for  us, 
by  the  merit  of  Christ,  from  the  goodness  of  God ;  which  good- 
ness is]  so  great,  that,  what  are  truly  his  gifts,  he  willeth  to  be 
estimated  as  our  merits. 

All  this,  doubtless,  sounds  very  vile  and  odious,  in  Protestant 
ears !  And  yet,  this  is  the  doctrine  which,  as  Rome  asserts,  was 
received  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Apostles ;  and  which, 
through  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  has  ever  since  con- 
stantly retained.  Now,  whether  the  doctrine  be  Apostolical,  or 
not,  in  other  respects, — there  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  one  hui 
blemish,  one  "  damned  spot,*'  which  never  can  have  been  fixed 
there  by  Apostolic  hands.  The  doctrine,  it  is  true,  ascribes  the 
whole  blessing  of  justification  to  the  free  mercy  of  God.  But 
then,  it  makes  the  gift,  when  once  bestowed,  entirely  our  own ; 
so  entirely,  as  to  become,  to  us,  a  source  of  true  and  positive 
desert.  The  merit,  which  was  originally  Christ's,  is,  in  baptism, 
made  over  to  ourselves,  as  completely,  as  a  possession  or  an  estate 
is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  by  a  formal  deed  of 
gift.  We  may,  thenceforward,  cultivate  it,  as  it  were  wholly  on 
our  own  account.  It  may,  indeed,  become  worthless  for  want  of 
cultivation ;  or,  it  may,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  be  forfeited  bj 
gross  and  long  continued  abuse  or  neglect.  But,  if  it  should 
prosper  in  our  hands,  we  may  accumulate  the  proceeds  even  to 
superfluity;  and  leave  a  surplus  to  be  disposed  of,  by  proper 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  less  diligent  and  more  necessitous  oc- 
cupiers. That  the  Romish  system  would  bear  this  construction 
— nayi  that  it  invited  this  construction, — is  manifest  from  the  re- 
sults.   We  have  all  heard  and  read  enough  of  that  mighty  reser- 
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voir^  iti(o  which  the  superabundant  merits  of  the  Saints  were 
constantly  overflowing :  and,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  waters 
were  distributed,  for  the  refreshment  and  comfort  of  those^ — who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  it ! 

Id  this  system,  Luther,  it  is  well  known,  could  find  no  an- 
chorage for  his  soul.  He  could  get  no  rest  or  peace,  until  the  foun- 
tain of  divine  mercy  was  unsealed  to  him  by  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith, — and  by  faith  only ; — which  doctrine  he  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  to  be  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
Church.  According  to  this  system,  we  have  nothing,  within  our- 
selves, which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  righteousness :  and  our 
justification  consists  in  the  ascription  to  us  of  a  quality  which 
does  not,  at  any  time,  in  reality  belong  to  us.  We  are  just,  only 
by  what  is  usually  called  a  forensic  imputation.  Our  righteous- 
ness has,  in  fact,  no  existence,  if  we  may  so  speak,  but  in  the 
mind  of  God.  And  faith  is  the  instrument,  or  the  means,  or  the 
condition,  by  which  the  advantages  of  this  gracious  estimate  are 
originally  obtained  for  us ;  and,  by  which,  only,  we  can  hope  to 
secure  a  continuance  of  the  blessing. 

Now,  the  difficulties  of  this  scheme  appeared  to  A.  Knox,  to 
be  absolutely  insuperable.  He  professed  himself  utterly  unable 
to  imagine  that  the  Deity  would  even  confer  upon  us  a  title,  to 
which  there  was  nothing  actually  correspondent  in  ourselves. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  unworthy  of  God, — and  there- 
fore as  impossible, — that  God  should  declare  any  one  to  be 
righteous, — or  account  him  to  be  righteous, — or  deal  with  him  as 
righteous, — otherwise  than  \vith  reference  to  some  moral  quality 
iuherent  in  that  individual.  And  this  difficulty  drove  him  back 
into  a  theory  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  approximates  very 
closely  to  the  exploded  theology  of  Rome.  The  approximation, 
however,  did  not  much  discompose  him.  His  greatest  embarrass- 
ment arose  from  the  manifestly  imputative,  or  forensic,  language  of 
certain  of  our  own  formularies.  But  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  objection,  by  affirming  that  God  pronounces  us  to  be  righteous, 
simply  because  he  has  previously  made  us  so. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Newman, — (which,  as  he  contends,  is  no 
other  than  that  which  was  entertained  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  own 
Divines)— takes  a  middle  course  between  the  Romish  and  Lu« 
theran  extremities.  He  conceives  that  we  are  justified, — not  by 
the  infusion  of  a  moral  quality  into  the  soul,  as  the  Romanists 
maintain ; — not  by  a  mere  imputation,  as  affirmed  by  Luther  and 
his  followers; — but,  that  our  justification  consists  in  the  presence 
of  the  Saviour  himself  withm  us,  as  effected  and  administered 
b;  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Spirit.     We  are  accounted 
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righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  because,  by  his  gracious  and 
mighty  working,  there  is  within  us,  after  baptism,  the  very  author 
and  finisher  of  our  salvation, — the  very  source  of  all  pordoniag 
mercy  and  sanctifying  grace, — the  very  fountain  which  deansedi 
from  all  sin, — the  very  well-spring  which  gushes  out  ubIo  ever- 
lasting life.  In  short,  justification  is,  widi  Mr.  Newoua,  a 
comprehensive  name  for  every  imaginable  spiritual  blessiog, 
which  the  Christian  dispensation  can  possibly  confer  oo  man. 
The  following  are  his  own  words  ;— 

'*  It  may  be  remarked  Uiat  whatever  Uessiags  in  detail  we  ascrSie  to 
justification,  are  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  this  sacred  indweUiDg.  Fcr 
instance,  is  jastification  remistum  of  mm  f  the  Gift  of  the  Spiiit  oooveys 
it,  as  is  evident  from  die  Scriptare  doctrine  aboot  baptism ;  *  one  bap- 
tism for  the  renaissioQ  of  sins.  Is  justification  adopUon  into  the  fam^ 
of  God  ?  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  is  expressly  called  the  Spint  o( 
adoption,  '  the  Spirit  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.'  Is  justificaiioa 
recottdiiation  with  God  ?  St.  Paul  says,  '  Jesus  Christ  is  in  yon,  unless 
ye  be  reprobates.'  Is  justification  l^e?  the  same  Apostle  says,  *  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'  Is  justification  given  to  fcdthf  he  also  prays,  *  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in'  Christians'  '  hearts  by  faith.'  Does  justification  lead  to 
holy  obedience  f  Our  Lord  assures  us  that  '  he  that  abideth  in  Him 
and  He  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  mach  frait.'  It  b  thnw^ 
justification  that  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ?  in  like  namwr 
'  Christ  in  «s'  is  said  to  be  '  the  hope  oi  gbry.'  Chriat  then  is  oar 
righteousness  by  dwelling  in  us  by  the  Spirit ;  He  justifies  us  by  enter- 
ing into  us,  He  continnes  to  justify  us  by  remainia^g  in  us.  TkoM  is 
really  and  truly  our  justification,  not  faith,  not  holiness,  not  (nuidi 
less)  a  mere  imputation ;  but  through  God*s  mercy,  the  very  presence  of 
Christ."— pp.  166,  167. 

Now,  on  this^  we  have  principally  to  remark,  that,  if  any  writer 
chooses  to  indicate  the  whole  assemblage  of  privileges  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  us  in  the  Christian  economy  by  a  sin^  word, 
— be  that  word  justification,  or  salvation,  or  redemption,  or  any 
other  term, — there  is,  in  the  abstract,  no  good  reason  for  denyii^ 
him  that  indulgence ;  provided  always,  tbit  due  notice  of  kis  in- 
tention be  given  to  the  reader.  Whether  such  a  proceeding  be 
convenient  or  judicious,  or  not,  is  a  distinct  question;  the  deter- 
mination of  which  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  circHnaataAoes. 
The  use  of  the  single  term,  however,  may  possibly  tend  to  pro- 
duce confusion  and  disturbance  in  die  mmd  of  moltitndea,  who 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  a  difierent  phraseology.  No  or- 
thodox Christian,  for  instance,  that  we  are  aware  of,  dasputes  tint 
every  blessing  above  ennmerated  by  Mr.  Newman,  is  actaally 
comprised  and  wrapped  op  in  tbe  Covenant  of  Grace.  Oa  this 
point,  there,  snrely,  cannot  be  a  mcmaent^s  diaaensioa  between  the 
SKist  rigid  Protestant,  and  the  purest  OtSkioVic.    JBtrt  then,  tbe 
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Protestaot  has  been  taaght  and  aocuatomed  to  observe  that,  iii  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  there  are  certain  things  iivhich  Christ  has  pro- 
mised to  do  for  us ;  and  certain  other  things  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  do  in  us.  The  things  which  Christ  has  promised  to  do 
for  Q9,  in  the  Protestant  nomenclature,  are  generally  denoted  by 
the  term  justification:  those  which  He  has  promised  to  do  fit  us, 
by  the  term  sanctificaiion^  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
Protestant  contemplates  these  blessings  as  things  which,  though 
they  may  be  formally  different,  are  separable  from  each  other  in 
the  mind  and  counsels  of  the  Deity.  Neither  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  be  denies,  that  both  these  gifts  are  essential  to  our 
ultimate  acceptance.  But  then,  to  say  the  least,  he  finds  the 
above  distinction  convenient ;  and,  he  moreover,  believes  it  to  be 
eminently  useful.  It  is  a  permanent,  serviceable,  and  oom- 
pendious  testimony,  against  the  Romish  error,  which  tempts  us 
to  merge  the  remembrance  of  absolving  mercy,  in  the  triumphs 
of  infused,  inherent,  and  truly  meritorious  righteousness.  And, 
it  really  does  appear  to  us,  that  some  very  cogent  reasons,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  produced,  before  we  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
whatever  benefit  or  aid  he  can  derive  from  this  mode  of  state- 
ment. 

That  sucb  cogent  reasons  may  be  produced,  is,  obviously 
enough,  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  Scriptures — the 
primitive  Christian  writers — the  schoolmen — the  Romish  divines 
—the  Protestant  divines — all  have  been  painfully  examined  by 
him;  and  the  result  has  been,  a  firm  conviction,  on  his  part,  that 
the  above  Protestant  statement  is  a  vicious  statement;  that  it 
gives  a  confused  and  imperfect  view  of  the  manner  of  Grod*s 
dealing  with  our  fallen  race;  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
our  thoughts  in  the  dreary  region  of  our  own  infirmities,  instead 
of  lifting  them  up  in  aspiration  after  all  that  is  pure,  and  holy, 
and  sublime.  It  stifles,  as  he  conceives,  all  hopeful  reliance  on 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts ;  and  suffers  the  faculties  and 
powers,  which  the  Fall  has  left  us,  to  run  to  waste,  in  wayward 
and  feeble  musings,  touching  the  dark  and  helpless  condition  of 
oar  oatnre.  And,  thus,  it  may  gradually  convert  the  Christian 
soul  into  a  gloomy  chamber  of  imagery,  haunted  by  forms  as 
shadowy  and  variable,  as  the  fantastic  shapes  which  the  eye  of 
fancy  discerns  in  the  fleeting  clouds  of  heaven  ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
die  soul  is  designed  to  be  no  other  than  Ae  House  of  God^ 
wherein  the  Divine  Shekinah  may  dwell,  as  truly  as  it  did  of  old 
iu  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  and,  beyond  comparison,  more  glo- 
nousiy.  So  that,  when  we  are  chiefly  occupied  in  watching  the 
caprices  and  vicissitndes  of  our  frames,  and  feelings,  and  conflicts, 
&Qd  experiences,«^instead  of  fixing  our  regards  on  the  nnchang- 
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ing  Power  which  abides  within  us, — we  are  guilty  of  something 
like  a  "  specious  idolatry/'     We  are,  in  reality,  occupied  with  our- 
selves, while  we  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  adoring  contemplation  of 
the  High  and  Holy  One,  who  deigns  to  make  the  heart  of  mao 
his  tabernacle ;  in  order  that  self  may  be,  as  it  were,  forgotten 
and  lost,  and  that  He  may  be  all  in  all, — the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  our  thoughts.     Mr.  Newman  further  contends  that,  the  right- 
eousness and  sanctity  wliich  result  from  the  soul's  intimate  and 
incessant  communion  with  the  sovereign  perfection,  have,  in  them, 
a  proper  and  formal  justifying  quality;  seeing  that,  albeit  com- 
paratively dim  and  famt,  they  still  are  reflections — from  the  soul, 
as  from  a  mirror — of  essential  and  uncreated  brightness.     The 
Deity,  when  looking  on  our  better  deeds  and  thoughts,  is  con- 
templating only  a  partial  emanation  from  himself,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  pleasing  and  acceptable  in  his  sight.    And,  if  so,  it  fol- 
lows that  whatever  holy  desires,  or  good  counsels,  or  just  works, 
may  shine  forth  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  may,  truly  and  safely, 
be  regarded  as  elements  of  bis  justification.    The  mirror,  indeed, 
which  reflects  the  splendours  of  the  indwelling  Godhead,  may  be 
foully  soiled,  and  meanly  fitted  for  its  sacred  oflice.     But,  by  a 
mysterious  operation,  it  may  gradually  acquire  a  purer  polish,  and 
even  a  truer  form ;  till,  at  length,  it  becomes  worthy  to  render 
back,  in  the  sight  of  men   and  angels,  a  discernible  image  of 
the  Divinity  Himself.     And  the  satisfaction  imparted  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  advancement   from  brightness  to  brightness, 
and  from  glory  to  glory,  is  solid,  substantial,  and  divinely  animat- 
ing.   Whereas,  they  who  are  strangers  to  any  justification  but  that 
which  is  external  to  themselves, — they  who  know  and  feel  nothing 
of  an  interior  and  indwelliug  righteousness — are  in  danger  of 
wandering  in  the  midst  of  shadows.     Their  comfort,  if  they  have 
any,  is  often  little  better  than  *'  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.** 
Such,  if  we  have  rightly  collected  his  meaning — (and  we  have 
laboured  most  conscientiously  to  do  so) — are  the  views  entertained 
by  Mr.  Newman,  relative  to  the  scheme  of  man's  justification. 
He  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  hear  those  views  loudly — (we 
hope,  not  angrily) — questioned.     There  are,  doubtless,  many  who 
will  be  ready  to  protest  against  the  faithfulness  of  the  portraiture 
given  by  him  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  as  illustrated  by  its 
effects.    And,  to  say  the  truth,  whether  that  doctrine  be  correct 
or  not,  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  fairly  chargeable  with  all 
the  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  consequences,  which  he  has  so  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  it.    The  doctrine,  if  abused,  may,  unquestion- 
ably, taint  the  soul  with  the  deadly  antinoniian  venom ;  or,  may 
drug  it  with  an  opiate,  which  shall  people  the  brain  with  visions 
and  with  phantoms ;  and  may  so  unnerve  the  man,  that  he  shall 
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be  unable  to  go  forth  like  the  worthies  of  old,  who,  through  faith, 
wrought  righteousness,  and,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong. 
But  we  seriously  doubt  whether  Mr.  Newman  has  not — though 
quite  unconsciously — exaggerated  and  multiplied  the  evils  actually 
produced  by  the  system  which  he  denounces  as  erroneous.  He 
himself,  indeed,  confesses  that  the  advocates  of  the  rigid  Lutheran 
scheme,  are  frequently  distinguished  by  a  life  and  conversation 
much  higher  and  holier  than  the  principles  which  they  profess. 
And  this  one  consideration,  though  it  furnishes  no  excuse  for 
apathy  or  indifference  in  the  search  after  truth,  supplies,  at  least, 
abundant  reason  for  extreme  caution,  in  estimating,  and  bringing 
to  a  test,  the  principles  themselves. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us,  in  a  brief  essay  like  this,  to 
conduct  the  reader  through  the  maze  of  investigation,  by  which 
Mr.  Newman  has  arrived  at  his  conclusion.  The  whole  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  question,  controversially  considered,  may  be  found 
in  his  Appendix,  on  the  Formal  Cause  of  Justification.  We, 
however,  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  a  somewhat 
desultory  statement  of  certain  reflexions  which  occurred  to  us,  in 
the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  whole  volume. 

Id  considering,  then,  the  condition  of  a  Christian,  it  appeared 
to  us  that  the  matter  might  be  intelligibly  exhibited  something 
after  this  manner.  Let  perfect  obedience  be  represented  by  a 
right  line :  man's  obedience,  by  a  curve  line,  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, below  it ;  but  approaching  it,  sometimes  more  closely,  and 
sometimes  less ;  and,  here  and  there,  all  but  touching  that  line. 
Now,  nothing  short  of  a  path  along  the  line  of  perfection  can 
satisfy  the  justice  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  fully  entitled 
to  the  name  of  obedience.  If,  then,  through  the  mysterious  virtue 
of  the  atonement,  we  are  accepted,  just  as  if  we  were  walking 
along  the  right  line,  while,  in  fact,  we  are  walking  in  the  inferior 
one,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be,  virtually,  a  process  of  im- 
putation constantly  going  on  in  our  favour.  Every  step  below  the 
upper  line,  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  a  short-coming  of  perfect 
obedience, — that  is,  a  sin.  And,  if  so,  our  justification  must,  in 
this  life,  from  first  to  last,  essentially  and  formally  consist  *^  rather 
"  in  the  remission  of  our  sins,  than  in  the  perfection  of  our 
"  virtues,"— conformably  to  the  confession  of  Augustine.  The 
curve, — as  we  proceed  and  gather  steadiness  and  courage, — may 
become  less  and  less  irregular,  and  may  approach,  more  and  more 
nearly,  to  the  line  which  represents  perfection.  But,  while  we 
are  on  our  way  through  this  world,  every  point  in  the  curve  will 
always  be  beneath  that  line,  and  will  never  once  actually  touch  it. 
In  other  words,  we  must  remain  sinners  to  the  last.  And,  if  we 
are  dealt  with,  as  if  our  obedience  were  undeviating,  must  it  not 
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be,  throughout^  in  consequence  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  a 
merciful  and  gracious /c^ion?  ^jfiction^  however,  which  does  not 
compromise  the  truth  or  justice  of  God :  not  his  truth,  for  it  tends 
to  no  deception ;  not  his  justice,  seeing  that  a  full,  sufficient,  and 
perfect  satisfaction  has  been  made,  for  bis  violated  law. 

And,  now  comes  the  question,  whether  there  is  any  thing,  in 
the  inward  life  and  condition  of  a  Christian,  of  which  it  can 
safely  be  averred,  that  it  shares,  with  the  merciful  imputation 
above  described,  in  the  office  of  juUifyifig  the  sinner.     And, 
here,  we  must  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  any  thing  like  a 
graphic  or  geometrical  illustration  of  the  case.    It  is  clear  that, 
if  our  goings  forth,  along  the  inferior  line,  are  to  contribute  to* 
wards  constituting  us  truly  righteous  and  obedient  men,  it  must 
be  by  virtue  of  something  different  from  the  mere  coarse  and 
direction  of  our  steps.     The  most  sainted  among  men  are  never 
quite  in  the  right  path.    There  must  consequently,  while  we  are 
beside  or  beneath  that  path,  be  something  m  the  motives  which 
animate  our  exertions,  or  in  tbe  powers  vouchsafed  for  our  aid, 
to  give  a  peculiar  value,  a  sort  of  preternatural  dignity,  to  our 
struggles,  before  we  can  derive  any  confidence  in  our  efforts,  as 
a  formal  cause  of  our  justificatiou  in  tbe  sight  of  God.     And, 
thai  something,  as  we  have  seen  already,  Mr.  Newman  discovers^ 
in  the  sacred  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  our  souls,  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit«    The  Christian  does  not  go  forth  upon  bis  jour- 
ney as  a  common  man.    He  has  that  within  him,  which  essen- 
tially distinguishes  him  from  all  others  who  start  upon  tbe  race  that 
is  set  before  them.   His  inward  man  is  pervaded  by  a  life,  of  which 
it  is  but  little  to  say  that  it  exceeds  tbe  moral  vitality  of  our 
unsanctified  nature,  as  much  as  the  mental  surpasses  the  animal 
capacity.    And  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  bis  labours  and  de* 
signs  a  character  of  righteousness,  which  could  not  otherwise 
belong  to  them.     He  toils  onward,  in  the  greatness  of  bis  way, 
not  in  his  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  power  and  might,  and  who  dwells  in  him,  as  in  a 
temple.    He  is  righteous,  therefore,  not  by  any  inherent  rectitude 
of  his  own  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  the  interior  presence  of  his 
Saviour.     His  obedience,  although  its  course  is  not  coincident 
with  the  line  of  perfection,  is  nevertheless  accepted^  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  pure  and  celestial  fountain  from  which  it  flows.    And 
this  accepiablet^esst  as  Mr.  Newman  contends,  enters  essentially 
into  the  process  of  his  jusiificatim.    To  expresa  the  matter  in 
his  own  words : — ^'  In  this,  I  conceive  to  lie  the  unity  of  the 
^'  Catholic  doctrine, — that  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  imputed 
''  righteousness  y   and,  by  our  own  inchoate  righteousness  at 
'^  once."  ( App.  p.  4 14,)    In  a  word,---{to  resort  to  an  iUustra- 
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tioD  of  Mr.  Newman's,) — there  is  a  certain  line,  which,  although 
beneath  the  line  of  perfection,  separates  the  walk  of  the  renovated 
man,  from  the  walk  of  the  natural  man.  (p.  99.)  To  lift  us 
above  that  line,  is  the  work  of  Divine  grace.  And,  if  our  own 
exerdoos  (assisted,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  power  within  us,) 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  us  from  falling  below  that  line,  then 
may  it  be  truly  said  that  those  exertions  are  instrumental  to  our 
coodnuance  in  the  state  of  justification- 
One  formidable  objection  to  this  representation!  is,  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  fixing  upon  the  boundary,  which  fences  off  the 
region  in  which  we  are  safe,  from  the  region  in  which  we  must 
be  lost.  The  line  of  perfect  obedience  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
unchangeable  as  the  holiness  of  God.  But  who  shall  undertake 
to  describe  the  other?  Not, however,  to  dwell  on  this, — there  is 
another  thing  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  any  man,  who  con* 
templates  this  system  attentively ;  namely,  that  it  is,  throughout, 
a  system  of  imputation,  though  in  a  splendid  and  magnificent 
disguise.  In  spite  of  all  precaution,  imputation  (or,  correla- 
tifely,  non-imputation)  will  shine  through  the  whok  texture  of 
the  scheme*  To  say  that  ''  Grace  triumphs,  through  righteous- 
ness, tnspt^eo/'^Ae  remains  of  sin/"*  what  is  it,  but  to  say  that  the 
remaias  of  sin  are  imputed  no  longer;  that  they  are  not  suffered 
to  mar,  or  to  disturb,  the  triumphant  achievements  of  Divine 
mercy;  that  God  no  longer  beholds  iniquity  or  perverseness  in 
his  people  i  To  affirm  that  our  doings  have  in  them  a  truly 
justifying  quality,  because  the  author  of  all  righteousness  is  given 
to  us,  as  an  inmate  with  our  own  spirits,  is  virtually  to  affirm  that 
God  looks  upon  our  deeds,  not  as  they  are,  actually,  in  tbenv> 
selves,  but  as  they  are  done  in  Christ.  And  what  is  this,  but 
another  mode  of  expressing  that  we  are  reputed  actually  righteous, 
because  we  have  that  within  us  which  mightily  tends  to  make  us 
so?  It  is  true  that  a  Christian  man  may  be  able  to  do  what  a 
heathen  man  cannot.  He  may  perform  an  obedience  which  God 
can  accept,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and  majesty. 
But,  why  is  such  obedience  acceptable  ?  Why,  but  because  the 
imperfection  which,  more  or  less,  adheres  to  every  act  of  it,  is 
mercifully  overlooked;  and  because  there  is  One  present  with 
us,  with  whom  the  Father  is  always  well  pleased,  and  whose 
perfect  righteousness  he  vouchsafes  to  ascribe  to  us,  and  to  reckon 
of  it,  as  if  it  were  truly,  naturally,  and  inherently,  our  own,  A 
Christian  saint,  indeed,  may  be  righteous,  as  compared  with  the 
most  virtuous  and  exemplary  heathen,  and  may  be  so  esteemed 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  But  the  Christian  saint  himself 
must  remain,  throughout  his  whole  course,  exposed  to  the  curse 

*  Newman,  p.  99* 
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of  the  laWf  if  his  performances  (whatever  may  be  their  source) 
were  brought  to  a  judicial  scrutiny,  instead  of  a  paternal  estimate. 
Whether,  therefore,  under  the  law,  or  under  the  gospel,  must  not 
our  language  always  be,  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vant»  O  Lord:  for,  in  thy  sight  shall  iio  man  living  be  justified? 

That  the  forensic  or  imputative  notion  enters  into  the  veiy 
essence  and  formality  of  our  justification,  would  seem  to  follow, 
irresistiblyi  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  He  hath 
made  him  (Christ)  to  be  sin  for  us^  who  knew  no  sin;  that  toe 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  him.  For  it  is  be- 
yond all  dispute  that,  if  sin  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  it  can  be  only 
by  imputation.  And,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that,  correlatively,  it  is  by  imputation  only,  that  righteousness  can 
ever  be  ascribed  to  us  ?  lliis  argument  is  very  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Faber  (p.  ISS,  8cc.).  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
view  of  the  matter  is  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  language 
of  Chrysostom ;  who,  after  insisting  that  sin  is  here  ascribed  to 
Christ,  and  righteousness  to  sinners,  in  the  most  express  and 
forcible  terms  that  could  possibly  be  used,  continues  thus : — **  It 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  when  we  are  justiBed, — not  from 
works,  in  which  case  it  would  be  needfol  that  no  stain  should  be 
found, — ^but,  from  grace,  where  all  sin  is  made  to  disappear."* 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  Chrysostom  is  here  speaking 
only  with  reference  to  works  performed  before  justincatioa: 
seeing  that,  of  no  works,  performed  either  before  or  after,  can  it 
be  predicated,  that  they  are  without  a  stain.  And  the  inference 
is,  that  if,  at  auy  time,  we  are  dealt  with  as  righteous,  it  must  be 
in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  in  which  Christ  was  dealt  with  as 
a  sinner. 

That,  in  a  sort  of  secondary  sense,  indeed,  our  own  inchoate 
righteousness  is  subservient  to  our  justification,  we  apprehend 
few  Protestants  of  any  class  or  type  will  be  disposed  to  deny; 
although  they  may  employ  different  modes  of  phraseology,  for  the 
expression  of  their  feelings  and  opinions.  Mr.  Newman  himself, 
for  instance, — (though  sorely  displeased  at  the  presumption  of 
the  Lutheran  divines,  for  ruling  that  we  are  not  reallu  righteous, 
when  the  Almighty  has  declared  that  we  are), — Mr.  Newman 
himself  is  content  to  call  our  inchoate  righteousness  an  improper 
formal  cause  of  our  justification.  (Appendix,  p.  4270  T^e 
Anglican  divines  maintain  that  we  are  saved  in  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, yet  not  without  our  own.  (App.  p.  414.)  And  the  strictest 
disciples  of  the  Reformed  school,  in  effect,  say  much  the  sane 
thing.  For,  although  they  shrink  from  assigning  to  our  obedi- 
ence any  power  to  impress  upon  us  an  internal  form  or  character 

*  Chrysoit.  Horn,  ad  loc. 
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of  righteousness,  they  yet  allow  that  there  is,  (no  matter  how  or 
why,)  an  intimate  connexion  between  our  justification  and  our 
saDctification,  between  our  absolution  from  guilt»  and  our  striving 
after  innocence  and  rectitude ;  and,  that  where  the  latter  is  not,  the 
former  will  be  little  better  than  a  nullity.  All  parties,  therefore, 
seem  to  contend  for  the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  sanctifying 
grace,  as  well  as  of  pardoning  mercy.  And,  if  so, — what  is  all  this 
endless  debating,  but  vexation  of  spirit,  and  weariness  of  flesh  ? 

When  brought  to  a  practical  issue,  the  grand  question,  after 
all,  is  this:  be  the  worth  or  dignity  of  our  obedience  what  it 
may,  can  any  man  look  back  upon  it  with  a  confidence  at  all 
approaching  to  that,  with  which  he  contemplates  the  atoning 
blood,  by  which  the  remembrance  of  his  frailties  and  his  trespasses 
is  washed  away  ?  Can  he  prevail  upon  himself  to  reckon  much 
upon  the  proper  justifying  virtue  of  the  best  and  holiest  deeds, 
which  he  has  done,  in  the  days  of  his  probation  ?  Augustine, 
we  have  seen,  could  not :  for,  he  has  taught  us  that,  in  this  life, 
our  righteousness  consists  rather  in  the  remission  of  our  sins,  than 
in  the  perfection  of  our  virtues.  St.  Ambrose  could  not ;  for  his 
words  are  these, — "  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but 
''  because  I  am  redeemed ;  not  because  I  am  exempt  from  sins,  but 
"  because  my  sins  have  been  remitted ;  not  because  I  have  been 
"  profited,  or  because  any  man  hath  profited  me, — but,  because 
''  Christ  is  an  Advocate  for  me  with  the  Father, — but,  because 
"  the  blood  of  Christ  has  been  poured  out  for  me/'  Pope  Gre- 
gory could  not;  for  he  exclaims: — ''The  Righteous  Advocate 
**  will  defend  us,  as  just  and  blameless,  because  we  know  and 
''condemn  ourselves  as  unjust.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  our  trust 
"  Dot  in  our  tears,  not  in  our  actions,  but  in  the  pleading  of  our 
"  advocate."  St.  Bernard  could  not ;  for  he  says,  on  his  sick 
bed, — **  I  confess  that  I  am  unworthy,  and  unable,  by  my  own 
"  deserts,  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  he  is  worthy, 
"  who  obtains  it  by  a  double  right, — the  right  of  inheritance  from 
"  the  Father,  and  the  merits  of  his  own  passion.  He  himself, 
"  being  content  with  the  former  of  these,  has  freely  given  the 
"  other  to  me.  And,  in  resting  my  claim  upon  this  gift,  I  shall 
''  Dever  be  confounded."  Lastly,  our  own  Hooker  could  not ;  for, 
even  though  it  may  be  true,  that,  as  Mr.  Newman  has  observed, 
his  views  were  not  finally  matured  till  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  was  stedfast  and  im- 
moveable to  the  very  last.  His  dying  words  are  engraved  on  our 
hearts :  "  Lord,  I  plead,  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness 
"  of  my  unrighteousness,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  came  to  pur- 
"  chase  a  pardon  for  penitent  sinners."*     When  we  arc  looking 

*  Sec  Newman,  Appendix,  pp.  400|  401. 
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forward,  indeed » it  may  well  become  us  to  work  as  if  our  strifings 
were  able,  of  themselves,  to  win  for  us  the  crown  of  glory,  and 
faonour,  and  immortality.  Then,  if  any,  is  the  time  for  us  to 
render  ourselves  up  to  the  heart-stirring  thought,  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  who  has,  for  an  inhabitant  of  his  soul,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  himself,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  But,  when  the  day  of  retrospect  arrives, — when  we  reflect 
how  often  these  splendid  possibilities  have  gone  down  in  miser- 
able failures, — when  we  think  upon  the  dismal  fact  that,  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  our  course,  it  would  seem  as  if  Christ 
had  dwelled  with  us  in  vain, — then  are  we  constrained  to  cast 
away,  as  bordering  upon  impiety,  all  hope  of  justification,  save 
that  which  rests  on  pardoning  and  redeeming  mercy.  The  very 
recollection  of  the  mighty  gift  which  we  may  have  suffered  to 
remain  dormant  and  inert  within  us,  must,  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
to  bear  us  down  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  to  extort  from 
ns  the  cry,  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  saying  of  Augustine,  that  grace 
enables  us  to  fulfil  the  law ;  which  saying  is  produced  by  Mr. 
Newman,  (p.  62,)  in  opposition  to  Luther's  assertion  that  God's 
commandments  are  impossible.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider this  for  a  moment.  As  an  abstract  theoretical  proposition, 
then,  it  may  be  true  that,  with  grace,  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  eTerr 
tittle  and  iota  of  the  law  of  God.  For,  of  no  one  righteous  act 
can  it  be  affirmed  that,  with  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  it  might  not 
have  been  performed.  And  of  no  one  sinful  act  can  it  be  af- 
firmed that,  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  it  might  not  have  been 
avoided.  And  yet,  every  one  must  see  that  this  sort  of  possibilitj 
is  a  mere  affair  of  speculation :  just  as  much  so,  as  the  dynamical 
effects,  ascertained  by  the  exact  theorems  of  science^  but  never 
precisely  exemplified  in  nature.  The  whole  history  of  mankind 
proclaims  the  difficulty  of  perfect  obedience  to  be  such,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  aid  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  recurrence  of  the 
commonest  phenomena  in  the  physical  world  is  not  more  abso- 
lutely certain  than  frequent  failures  of  moral  rectitude.  Whether 
perfection  be,  in  itself,  possible  or  not,  we  are  all  sure  that  it  nerer 
has  been,  and  never  will  be,  exhibited  to  mortal  eyes ;  quite  as 
sure  as  we  are,  that  the  seasons  will  be  diversified  with  cloud  and 
sunshine.  And  thus  the  question  returns  upon  us,  with  aggr»* 
vated  force, — if  grace  makes  perfect  obedience  possible,  and  jet 
our  obedience  is  always  imperfect,  how  can  that  obedience,  tn 
any  one  act  of  it,  be  ever  acceptable,  otherwise  than  by  a  process 
of  gracious  and  compassionate  imputation  ?  It  is  acce|)table,  Mr. 
Newman  tells  us,  because  it  is  sprinkled  with  the  atoning  blood; 
which  sweetens  and  purifies  it,  and  imparts  to  it  au  acceptable 
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character.  But,  sutely,  any  act  of  obedience  ii^hich  needs  atone* 
ment  at  all,  musf  have  in  it  something  very  like  a  taint  of  sin. 
And,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  atoning  virtue  can 
change  the  inherent  quality  of  the  act  itself.  So  far  as  we  can 
discern,  the  atonement  can  do  no  more  than  secure  for  the  act,  a 
more  indulgent  and  favourable  estimation,  than  it  would  others- 
wise  receive.  The  holy  incense  of  the  altdr  may  overpower  the 
earthly  savours  which  issue  froUi  the  sacrifice ;  but  can  scarcely 
impart  to  the  sacrifice  itself  A  fragrance  which  is  alien  from  its 
nature. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Newman  on  this  subject  are  occasionally 
such  as  to  involve — we  are  unwilling  to  say  a  contradiction^ — ^but 
something  so  enigmatical,  that  out*  poor  sagacity  is  often  baffled 
ia  the  attempt  to  furnish  the  solution.  For  instance»-^e  con- 
tends,  first,  that  justification  and  saUctificatiori  are,  sabstatitiallyi 
the  same  thing ;  that  they  are  properties,  qualities,  and  aspects^ 
of  one  and  the  same  gift :  and  this  statement^  he  maintains,  is 
entirely  warranted  by  the  language  of  Scripture.  He,  kieiti 
affirms  that,  viewed  relatively  to  each  other,  justification  followi 
upon  sanctification :  an  assertion  which,  however,  he  allows  to  be 
true  in  a  popular  sense,  but  not  in  an  exact  sense.  And,  accord* 
iugly,  he  afterwards  declares  that  justification  tendi  to  sanctify^ 
The  sanctifying  power  is  to  justification,  what  the  breath  of  life 
is  to  man.  It  is  the  very  principle  of  its  vitality^  **  To  quench 
"  it,  is  as  if  we  stopped  a  man's  breath :  it  is  the  death  of  that 
"  from  which  it  proceeds,*'  (pp.  67,  95.)  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  we  rightly  apprehend  the  force  of  this  illustration.  It  would 
seem  strange  to  say,  first,  that  the  vital  breath  is  the  source  of  ani«- 
mation ;  and  then,  that  the  man  having  thus  become  a  living  soul, 
his  nature  becomes  gifted  with  a  tendency  to  animate  and  to 
actuate  the  frame.  First,  the  breath  of  life  makes  the  man. 
Then,  the  man  is  identified  with  his  own  life.  And,  lastlyi  the 
life  is  represented  as  a  property,  or  power,  proceeding  or  originat- 
ing from  the  man.  The  cause  is,  nrst,  identified  with  its  efiect ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  end,  changes  places  with  iu  There  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  sort  of  glamour  in  all  this»  which  can  hardly 
furnish  a  Correct  representation  of  the  dealings  and  operatiooa  of 
divine  wisdom.  We  speak,  however,  with  all  becoming  diffidence; 
seeing  that  Mr.  Newman  toils  at  the  establishment  and  illustm- 
tion  of  his  positions  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the  most  profoand 
and  deliberate  conviction.  He  has  pursued  the  subject  tbrourii 
many  a  page  of  extremely  refined  and  elaborate  disquisition.  He 
takes  Us  up  into  a  region,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  somewhat 
too  highly  rarefied  and  subtilized  for  our  gross  oi^ans  of  respira- 
tion.   There  may,  however,  be  many  others,  endowed  with  Aicul- 
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ties  better  adapted  to  the  enterprize:  and  to  them  we  must,  accord« 
ingly,  commend  the  adventure. 

It  appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  New- 
man recoils,  with  something  approaching  to  a  positive  antipathy, 
from  the  thought  of  a  justification  external  to  ourselves.  He 
seems  to  derive  but  meagre  satisfaction  from  the  contemplatioo 
of  what  was  done ybr  us  eighteen  hundred  years  ago;  or,  of  the 
gracious  change  of  purpose — (we  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men)— which  prevails  in  the  council-chamber  of  God,  far  out 
of  our  sight,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  thoughts.  What,  then, 
—is  it  little  that  there  is,  no  longer,  wrath  in  heaven  ?  Is  it 
little  that  atonement  has  been  made,  and  that  the  plague  has 
been  arrested  i  Is  it  little  that  the  mouth  of  the  adversary  has 
been  stopped ;  and  that,  now,  there  is  none  that  shall  lay  anj 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect,  so  long  as  they  are  striving— 
(though  with  various  success) — to  walk  after  the  Spirit? — But, 
then,  Mr.  Newman  contends  that  our  condition  would  still  be 
desolate  and  comfortless,  if  there  were  not  also  something  nigi 
unto  us,  in  our  hearts,  and  upon  our  lips.  And  is  there  nothing 
nigh  unto  us,  and  in  our  hearts  i  Does  he  not  himself  describe 
in  breathing  thoughts,  and  in  burning  words,  the  glory  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  gift  that  is  in  us.-^even  the  sacred  presence  of 
the  Lord  who  bought  us  i  And  does  this  gift  become  dubious, 
and,  comparatively,  worthless  in  his  sight,  when  its  efficacy  is 
denoted  by  the  term  sanctification,  and  its  peculiar  province  5e« 
parated,  in  our  thoughts,  from  the  office  of  absolving  grace? 
True  is  it,  that  our  justification  would,  of  itself,  be  an  imperfect 
thing,  if  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  transitory  act  of 
absolution,  the  virtue  of  which  was  momentary,  and  pas^  away 
with  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  so  that  every  future  lapse  or  failing 
should  be,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  the  rock,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  atoning  blood  to  wash  away.  And  still  more  strange  would 
it  be,  if  God  had  dealt  with  us  something  after  the  manner  io 
which  human  laws  often  deal  with  pardoned  or  acquitted  felons; 
if  he  had  first  absolved  us  from  guilt,  and  then,  as  it  were,  had 
turned  us  loose  again  upon  the  world,  just  as  naked  and  defence- 
less as  before,  against  its  manifold  temptations.  But  He  has  not 
dealt  thus  with  us.  He  says  unto  us — Behold  an  amnesty  for 
the  past.  Behold,  too,  a  mighty  gift  of  power,  to  uphold  your 
future  steps  in  the  path  of  righteousness  and  peace.  And,  lastly, 
behold, — mercy  and  goodness  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  same 
price  which  first  purchased  your  forgiveness,  shall  likewise  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  ransom  for  your  stumblings  and  back-slidings,  while 
toiling  faithfully  along  the  steep  and  narrow  way.  And,  in  the 
acheme  of  redemption  thus  prepared  for  us,  and  offered  to  us,  we 
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cannot  surely  but  discern  two  different  compartments ;  in  each  of 
which,  though  they  be  closely  contiguous  and  united,  a  distinct 
process  is,  respectively,  carried  on,  —  the  justifying  process, 
whereby  sin  is,  from  time  to  time,  remitted ;  and  the  sanctifying 
process,  whereby  sin  is  gradually  subdued.  And  something  like 
this  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Augustine,  when  he  said : 

lo  renascentibus  remittitur  peccatum.    In  proficientibus  minui- 

tur.    In  resurgentibus  toUitur/** 

We  must  here  conclude  what  we  have  room  to  offer  on  the 
import  of  Justification.  And  we  know  not  how  we  can  better 
conclude  it,  than  by  transferring  from  Mr.  Newman's  pages  to 
our  own,  the  following  words  of  Barrow;  in  the  wish,  rather  than 
the  hope,  that  they  may  extinguish  this  smouldering  controversy 
forever! 

**  To  each  person  sincerely  embracing  the  Gospel,  and  continuing  in 
stedfut  adherence  thereto,  God  doth  afford  His  Holy  Spirit  as  a  prin- 
ciple productive  of  all  inward  sanctity,  and  virtuous  dispositions  in  his 
heart,  enabling  and  quickening  him  to  discharge  the  conditions  of  faith 
aad  obedience  required  from  him,  and  undertaken  by  biro,  that  lohich  it 
by  tome  termed^  making  a  person  just,  infusion  into  his  soul  of  righteous- 
ness, of  grace,  of  virtuous  habits.  In  the  scripture  style  it  is  called, 
'  acting  by  the  Spirit,'  '  bestowing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  '  reno- 
vation of  the  Holy  Ghost/  '  creation  to  good  works/  '  sanctificatiou  by 
the  Spirit,'  &c.  whicli  phrases  denote  partly  the  collation  of  a  principle 
enabling  to  perform  good  works,  partly  the  design  of  religion  tending  to 
that  performance.  Now  all  these  acts  (as  by  the  general  conduct  of 
Christians,  and  according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church, 
so)  by  all  considerable  parties  seeming  to  dissent,  and  so  earnestly  disput- 
ing about  the  point  of  justification,  are  acknowledged  and  ascribed  unto 
God;  but  with  which  of  them  the  act  of  justification  is  solely  or  chiefly 
coincident,  whether  it  signifieth  barely  some  one  of  them,  or  extendetb 
to  more  of  them,  or  comjprehendeth  them  all,  (according  to  the  constant 
meaning  of  the  word  in  ccripture,)  are  questions  coming  under  debate, 
and  80  eagerly  prosecuted :  of  which  questions,  whatever  the  true  reso- 
lution be,  U  cannot  methinkt  be  of  to  great  consequence^  as  to  cause  any 
great  anger  or  animosity  in  disputes  one  toward  another,  seeing  they  all 
conspire  in  avowing  the  acts,  whatever  they  be,  meant  by  the  word  jus- 
tification, although  in  other  terms,  seeing  all  the  dispute  is  about  the 
precise  and  adequate  notion  of  the  word  justification;  whence  those 
questions  might  well  be  waved  as  unnecessary  grounds  of  contention, 
and  it  might  sufiice  to  understand  the  points  of  doctrine  which  it  relateth 
to  in  other  terms,  laying  that  aside  as  ambiguous  and  litigious." 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  is  the  nature,  and  what 
the  oiSce,  of  that  Faith,  by  which,  or  through  which  justification 

*  Aag«  contr&  Jul.,  lib.  vi.  c.  16* 
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ii  obtained.  And  here,  as  the  investigation  proceeds,  we  find  that 
faith  becomes  gradually  invested  by  Mr.  Newman  with  a  monopoly 
as  absorbing  as  that  conferred  by  him  on  justification.  We  btve 
already  seen  that>  in  bis  estimate,  justification  is  equivalent  to  die 
whole  collection  of  evangelical  blessings.  And  now  we  percdve 
that  faith  is  only  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  whole  assemblage 
and  Aimily  of  the  Christian  graces.  This  grand  result,  however, 
opens  upon  us,  by  degrees,  in  the  course  of  our  journeying  over 
a  vast  extent  of  laborious  and  perplexing  disquisition ;  at  an 
early  stage  of  which  occurs  this  question : — **  Faith  is  sceept- 
'*  able,  as  having  something  in  it»  which  unbelief  has  not.  That 
"  something,  what  is  it  ?*'  (p.  150.)  Now,  just  let  us,  for  a  no- 
ment,  reverse  the  question ;  thus,  *^  Unbelief  is  offensive,  as  bav^ 
"  ing  something  in  it,  which  faith  has  not.  That  something,  what 
'*  is  it?"  To  this  question,  the  answer  is  simple  enough.  Unbe- 
lief is  ofiensive  to  God,  because  it  has  in  it  a  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  of  God,  and  of  factious  resistance  to  the 
testimony  of  God;  a  temper  of  self-will,  which,  rather  tbsn  nu*- 
render  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  lofty  independence,  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  God  a  liar.  Now,  faith,  (whatever  else  it  may  have  ta 
it,)  must  evidently  involve  a  principle,  or  a  quality,  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  enters  into  the  very  essence  of  unbeiief. 
And,  if  so,  it  surely  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to  imagine,  that  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  God.  Nothing,  of 
course,  is  further  from  our  thoughts  than  the  notion,  that  faith, 
or  any  other  human  quality  or  act,  can  ever,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  be  meritoriousfy  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  But  faith, 
considered  merely  as  the  opposite  of  unbelief,  must  always 
imply  a  state  of  mind,  without  which  it  is  at  least  impossible  to 
please  God.  The  voice  of  what  is  called  natural  religion, — ^na;, 
the  voice  of  common  sense, — tells  us  as  much  as  this, — that  be 
who  comes  to  God,  must  believe  that  He  is;  and  that  He  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him :  and  further,  that,  io 
the  absence  of  such  belief,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  reli^Oi 
can  be  nothing  better  than  mere  delusion  and  hypocrisy.  The 
Apostle,  clearly,  speaks  of  this  as  a  self-evident  matter,— an 
undeniable  axiom.  Faith  then,  upon  the  very  lowest  estimate 
that  can  be  formed  of  its  excellence,  is  the  seminal  and  vital 
principle  of  every  religious  sentiment;  for,  it  is  that,  withoat 
which  no  religious  sentiment  can  exist  for  a  moment.  It,  there- 
fore, can  scarcely  seem  surprising  that  it  should,  likewise,  have 
been  selected  as  eminently  worthy  to  open  to  us  the  portals  of 
revealed  religion ;  and,  further,  that  a  high  and  transcendent  office 
should  have  been  graciously  assigned  to  it,  throughout  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
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These  cansideratjona,  however,  we  grievously  fear,  will  aflford 
but  scanty  satisfactioD  to  Mr.  Newman.  For  he  asks,  in  another 
place,  (p.  300,)  ''  Why  must  trust  be  a  part  of  the  essence  of 
''justifying  faith,  yet  love  and  obedience  external  to  it?" — Why? 
—because  trust  is  a  feeling,  or  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  separable, 
even  in  thought,  from  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
peosation^  We  feel  the  attempt  to  divorce  them  to  be  a  violence 
done  to  our  nature.  The  faith  of  the  devils  may,  possibly,  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary.  But  there  is,  in  their  condition,  a  dread- 
ful peculiarity  \  forcible  enough  to  effect  this  most  unnatural 
separation.  The  Gospel  is  not  known  to  them,  or  propounded 
to  them,  as  a  scheme  of  mercy.  They  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  altogether:  and,  there- 
fore, they  believe  and  tremble.  Trust  can  never  enter  into  their 
fnitb;  any  more  than  trust  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an 
atrocious  criminal  under  sentence;  although  he  may  be  firmly 
satisfied  that  the  crown  has  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  and  the 
reigqing  prince  an  indulgent  and  compassionate  disposition.  But 
it  is  not  thus  with  them,  who  receive  the  overtures  of  redemption. 
To  them,  the  Saviour  may  be  considered  as  speaking  in  this 
manner: — ''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
"  laden.  I  demand  no  past  services.  I  inquire  not  into  past 
''  transgressions.  I  ask  nothing,  at  this  present,  but  a  submissive 
'*  reliance  on  my  power  and  will  to  save  you.  And,  for  the 
"  future,  I  ask  a  continuance  of  that  reliance,  that  the  work  of 
''^rour  salvation  may  be  prosperously  carried  on:  a  reliance, 
*'  which,  if  cordial  and  sincere,  will  assuredly  produce  obedience, 
^'  while  it  banishes  despair." 

But,  here,  we  are  met,  by  Mr.  Newman^  virith  the  question. 
Why  should  tfust  result  in  obedience?  Why  should  good  works 
be  the  fruit  of  a  reliance  on  the  revealed  mercies  of  God? 
Surely,  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise !  The  na- 
tural presumption  is,  that  any  religious  sentiment  or  principle 
will  manifest  itself  in  a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  that 
principle.  '^  Can  that  man  possibly  believe  the  Gospel  ?"  is  the 
exclamation  which  bursts  from  every  sound  mind  and  honest 
heart,  when  revolted  by  gross  inconsistencies  in  the  life  of  one 
who  makes  profession  of  the  Gospel.  The  belief,  of  which  we 
speak,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  men  repose  in  the  narratives  of  history,  or  the 
deductions  of  science.  It  is  different,  because  it  is  directed  to 
a  very  different  object.  Historical  faith,  indeed,  or  faith  in  the 
discoveries  of  philosophy,  have  each  a  strong  tendency  to  the 
production  of  certain  appropriate  results.  They  exert  no  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  conduct ;  but,  on  tl^  whole,  they  do  exert 
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a  mighty  influence  within  their  own  peculiar  sphere.  The 
natural  tendency  of  religious  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  towards 
the  production  of  fruit  within  the  domain  of  morality ;  and  this, 
for  a  very  plain  reason,  because  it  has  the  God  of  all  righteous- 
ness for  its  object.  He  that  embraces  the  Gospel,  embraces  a 
scheme,  the  design  of  which  is  to  atone  for  sin,  and,  eventually, 
to  abolish  the  dominion  of  sin.  His  faith,  therefore,  if  it  be 
awake,  must  hold  out  a  gorgon  head  before  him,  whenever  he 
wilfully  deviates  into  the  ways  of  sin.  It  must  haunt  and  pursue 
him  with  a  tormenting  sense  of  his  own  duplicity,  and  leave  him 
no  rest  till  he  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude. His  religious  faith,  it  is  true,  may  often  fall  asleep,  and 
fail  to  do  its  office :  and  so  may  the  prudential  faith  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world ;  and  hence  it  is  that  both  the  world  and  the 
church  are  filled  with  prodigies  of  incongruity.  But  still  it  re- 
mains true,  that  the  faith  of  each,  respectively,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  fruits  of  obedience ; — the  one,  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  prudence, — the  other,  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God. 

That  these  statements,  however,  should  appear  to  Mr.  Newman 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  justifying  faith,  will  hardly  be  sur- 
prising, when  we  find  that  he  considers  faith  as  deriving  the 
powers  ascribed  to  it,  from  the  grace  of  justification  itself! 
Faith,  he  assures  us,  does  not  precede  justification.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  justified  state,  (pp.  150,  161);  "a 
**  supematurally  implanted  instinct,  developed  by  religious  obe- 
'*  dience,  and  determining  the  mind  to  the  word  of  Christ  and  his 
*'  Apostles.'*  (p.  306.)  And  again,  justification  precedes  faith, 
afid  makes  ii  justifying,  (p.  260.)  Moreover,  faith,  though  of 
later  birth  than  justification,  is,  nevertheless,  the  recipient  of  it: 
and,  accordingly,  the  whole  process  of  our  salvation  is  described 
as  follows : — "  Justification  comes  through  the  sacraments,— u 
**  received  by  faith, — consists  in  God's  inward  presence, — and 
''  lives  in  obedience."  (p.  SI 8.)  Now,  we  are  not  much  in  the 
rationalizing  habit  of  rejecting  hard  sayings,  merely  because  they 
are  hard.  On  the  contrary,  we  endeavour  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind,  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  God's  thoughts 
as  our  thoughts.  Still,  we  cannot  but  plainly  avow  that  oar 
capacities  are  sorely  tasked  by  the  above  exposition  of  Mr.  New- 
man's. For,  if  it  be  correct,  it  compels  us  to  hold  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  something,  or  through  something,  which  did  not  exist, 
or  which  did  not  come  into  action,  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  justified  state ;  and,  further,  that  justification  pro- 
duces that  which  is  the  recipient  of  justification  itself!  It  is 
beyond  our  ability  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  coofusion 
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which  comes  over  tis^  in  contemplating  the  process  here  de- 
scribed. And  our  perplexity  is  not  much  relieved  by  the  asser- 
tion that  **  the  highest  praise  of  faith  before  baptism,  is,  that  it 
**  leads  to  it ;  and  its  highest  efficacy,  after,  that  it  comes  from 
"  baptism.''  (p.  275.)  Why — if  faith  comes yrowi  baptism,  surely 
it  cannot  have  existed,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  conditioUi 
before  baptism  ;  and,  therefore,  could  have  led  to  nothing!  And 
yet,  that  it  had  some  sort  of  existence  before  baptism,  seems  to 
be  admitted  by  Mr.  Newman,  for  he  afterwards  allows  that  faith 
must  be,  substantially,  the  same  habit  of  mind,  under  all  circum- 
stances; otherwise  it  would  not  be  called  faith,  (p*  278.)  So 
that  we  must  presume  his  meaning  to  be,  that  faith,  after  all, 
does  precede  justification;  but,  that  it  does  not  acquire  any  justi- 
f3'ing  dignity  or  power,  till  the  process  of  justification  has  com- 
menced ;  in  short  that  although  it  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to 
justification,  it  has,  in  fact,  no  justifying  efficacy  but  what  it 
derivesyrowi  justification. 

We  cannot  but  reverentially  hope,  that  there  is  something  more 
of  directness  and  simplicity  in  the  divine  counsels,  than  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  the  views  here  adopted  and  expounded  by 
their  interpreter!  And,  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  all  this  con- 
fusion might  be  avoided,  by  considering  faith  to  be,  as  truly  a 
needful  antecedent  to  justification,  as  baptism  by  water  is ;  an 
antecedent  ordained  of  God,  and  graciously  accepted  by  him,  as 
sufficient  for  the  work  whereto  it  was  appointed ;  namely,  first  to 
introduce  us  into  a  state  of  salvation,  and  subsequently  to  keep 
us  there.  The  initial  faith  may  not,  indeed,  be  reckoned  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  same  faith  as  it  afterwards  appears,  when 
the  process  of  renewal  is  advancing.  It  may,  then,  expand,  to- 
gether with  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  gather  round 
itself  all  other  graces.  And  so,  it  may  become  fit  for  the  office 
of  sustaining  and  continuing  those  blessings  which,  even  in  its 
callow  and  unfledged  condition,  its  appointed  agency  was  sulBfered 
to  procure  for  us.  At  first,  it  was  permitted  to  unlock  the  trea- 
sury of  Divine  mercy.  Afterwards,  we  may  consider  it  as  pro- 
moted to  the  function  of  guarding  and  dispensing  the  treasures 
there  contained,  if,  indeed,  it  should  slumber  at  its  post,  the 
soul  may  remain  poor,  in  the  midst  of  measureless  abundance ; 
and  perchance,  alas !  the  precious  possessions  (in  this  respect 
like  earthly  riches)  may  make  to  themselves  wings,  and  flee  away. 
But,  if  it  should  be  vigilant,  and  true  to  its  high  office,  what 
tongue  can  tell  the  bounteous  usury  with  which  the  treasures  shall 
be  measured  out  to  us ! 

If  it  should  be' said,  that  any  faith  which  may  exist  before  jus- 
tification, cannot  be  pleasing  or  acceptable  to  God,  the  answer 
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must  he»  that  He  19,  at  tliat  periodf  willing  to  accept  us,  accordiog 
to  what  we  have,  and  not  according  to  what  we  have  not.  This 
is  his  merciful  and  gracious  mode  of  dealing  with  us.  He  then 
counts  our  faith,  imperfect  and  almost  purblind  as  it  maj  be,  for 
righteousness  unto  us ;  though  be  will  count  it  so  no  longer,  if  it 
does  not  afterwards  work  by  love,  and  result  in  obedience.  The 
initial  and  introductory  faith,  indeed,  may  probably  have  in  it 
some  elements  of  affection,  of  hope,  and  cordial  submission  to 
unseen  realities.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  can  have  nothing  trulv 
and  positively  meritorious  in  itself:  for,  to  meritorious  dignity  it 
never  can  advance,  even  in  its  most  mature  and  exalted  condition. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded,  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  its  course,  as  holding  its  office,  solely  and  entirely 
because  it  has  been  God's  sovereign  pleasure  to  place  it  there. 
Some  sufficient  reasons  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  discern  for 
its  appointment  to  the  function.  But  we  know  not  enough  of 
the  divine  purposes  to  speak  confidently  as  to  this.  It,  ac- 
cordingly, best  becomes  us  to  ascribe  the  whole,  from  first  to 
last,  to  God's  unsearchable  benignity  and  wisdom. 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  to  derive  very  strong 
confirmation  from  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Church,  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Newman,  that  the  faith  of  catechumens,  dying  before 
baptism,  might  avail  for  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  a  notion  which  could  scarcely  have  prevailed,  if  the 
Church  ascribed  to  initial  faith  no  higher  virtue  than  that  which 
is  attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Newman.  If,  however,  the  catechu- 
men had  lived,  and  said, — I  am  conscious  of  having  faith,  and 
therefore  see  no  need  of  baptism,— doubtless  the  Church  would 
iiave  held  him  for  an  heathen  and  a  publican.  The  very  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  express  ordinance  of  Christ,  would,  of  itseU, 
have  been  sufficient  to  negative  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
believer.  And  similar  to  this  would  have  been  the  case  of  St* 
Paul  himself  (produced  by  Mr.  Newman  in  support  of  his  own 
views),  if  St.  Paul  had  declined  the  injunction  of  Ananias.  The 
faith  of  St.  Paul — it  is  here  alleged — must  have  been  immedi- 
ately justifying,  if  ever  faith  was :  and  yet,  he  must  be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  his  sins.  (p.  265.)  Undoubtedly  be  mustl  ''Thy 
'*  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,"  was  the  language  of  our  Lord  to 
those  who  had  believed  in  his  power  to  heal  them«  But  such 
would  not  have  been  bis  language,  if  the  applicants  bad  refused 
to  do,  or  to  attempt,  whatever  he  commanded,  as  preliminary  to 
their  reception  of  the  benefit.  And  thus  it  was  with  the  aposde. 
Baptism  was  the  appointed  entrance  into  the  justified  state.  But 
still  it  is  true  that  his  faith  justified  him.  It  is  as  if  God  said 
to  all  who  cpme  unto  him:  **  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  riches  con- 
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**  tallied  in  my  house  ?  If  thou  dost,  then  take  the  key  and  uu* 
"  lock  the  gate/' 

Nothing  can  be  more  certainly  true  than  what  Mr.  Newman 
himself  has  said — ''  What  faith  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
"  Man,  for  temporal  blessings,  surely  it  is,  now,  under  the  minis-* 
"  tration  of  the  Spirit,  for  heavenly  blessings/'  (p.  268) :  and  no^ 
thing,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  can  well  be  more  destructive  of  his  own 
position !  For,  assuredly,  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
faith  always  preceded  the*  blessing,  **  If  thou  canst  believe — all 
''  things  are  possible  to  them  that  believe  :"  such  was  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Son  of  Man,  before  he  stretched  out  a  hand,  or 
spake  a  word,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  And  this  is  a  type 
of  the  proceeding  by  which  our  souls  are  delivered  from  their 
moral  distempers  and  infirmities. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  *^  nothing  is  said  of  faith,  before 
"  baptism,  which  is  not  said  of  repentance,  or  of  restitution.** 
(p.  £75).  Well*'- but  still  it  may  be  asked,  is  justification  ever 
connected  with  repentance,  at  any  stage  of  the  Christian  course, 
OS  it  is  connected  with  faith  ?  If  it  had  been  ever  said  that  we 
are  justified  by  repentance,  or  through  repentance,  should  we  not 
have  concluded  that  repentance  must  have  preceded  justification 
"—that  it  must  have  been  an  effective  antecedent  to  baptism--^ 
that,  in  short,  it  was  to  do  for  us  all  that  faith  is  now  said  to  do  i 
fiesidea-^tt  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  faith  and  repentance  to  be 
dbjoined  from  each  other.  The  believii\g  sufferer  would  hardly 
npply  to  the  Son  of  Man  for  health,  if  he  were  not  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  believing  sinner  would  never  apply  to  the  Great 
Physician  of  the  soul,  if  he  did  not  feel  weary  and  heavy-laden 
with  the  weight  of  his  transgressions.  The  faith  which  entitles  a 
man  to  ask  for  baptism,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
the  faith  of  a  penitent.  People  seldom  ask  for  what  they  do  not 
want,  whatever  may  be  their  reliance  on  the  kindness  or  the  power 
of  a  benefactor.  The  case  is  simply  this :  A  man  is  afflicted 
with  the  consciousness  of  infirmity  and  guilt.  He  believes  that  a 
fountain  has  been  opened  for  sin  and  for  uocleanness.  And,  in 
virtue  of  his  belief,  he  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  the  waters. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  frequently  reminds  us  that  we  live  by 
faith.  Unquestionably  we  do.  We  begin  to  live  by  it,  and  we 
continue  to  live  by  it.  He,  also,  admonishes  us  that  we  siafid  by 
faith :  and  he  asks,  where  was  it  ever  said  that  we  are  to  rise  up 
hy  faith?  We  think  we  have  read  of  something  very  like  it! 
**  Paul,  stedfastly  beholding  the  cripple,  and  perceiving  that  he 
"  had  faith  to  be  healed,  said  with  a  loud  voice,  stand  upright  on 
*'  thy  feet.''  (Acts,  xiv.  Q,  10.)    And,  Paul  was  here  speaking  in 
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the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  in  whose  days,  as  Mr. 
Newman  has  justly  observed,  what  faith  did  for  the  mortal  bodies* 
of  men,  was  analogous  to  that  which,  afterwards,  it  was  to  do 
for  their  immortal  souls.  But,  again, — we  are  apprized,  that 
**  the  reception  of  grace  is  the  prerogative  of  faith,"  (p.  270,)— 
a  proposition  altogether  undeniable,  if  broadly  and  comprehen- 
sively understood.  By  faith,  we  receive  the  initial  grace  or  gift 
of  justification :  and,  by  faith,  we  continue  to  receive,  from  time 
to  time,  the  benefits  of  justification,  eveb  to  our  life's  end.  Once 
more — '^  faith  is  the  tenure  on  which  we  enjoy  the  gifts  which 
Christ  has  merited  for  us."  (p.  280.)  Even  so  it  is  :  and  uoder 
that  same  tenure  it  is,  that  we  first  enter  upon  the  enjoyment. 
Lastly—''  faith  heralds  forth  the  grace  of  God."  (p.  279.)  In- 
disputably, it  does  so.  And  this  office,  we  contend,  belongs  to 
it  from  the  very  first.  How  can  the  grace  of  God  be  more  fitly 
heralded,  than  by  an  open  renunciation  of  human  desert  f  And 
does  not  the  voice  of  faith  proclaim  this  renunciation,  when  it 
craves  admittance  to  a  covenant,  which,  throughout,  is  established 
on  the  ground  of  God's  free  mercy  ?  It  is  true  that,  when  once 
admitted,  the  eye  of  faith  may  gradually  become  steadier  and 
brighter,  as  the  moral  sensibility  becomes  more  keen, — and  the 
view  of  God's  attributes  more  distinct  and  overpowering,-^and 
the  extent  of  God's  mercies  more  perfectly  revealed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  or  trust,  will  then  be  more  enlightened,  more  vivid, 
more  deeply  affectionate.  The  renunciation  of  self  will  grow 
constantly  more  passionate.  The  reliance  on  the  blessed  gift  of 
an  indwelling  Saviour  will  perpetually  be  gaining  intensity  and 
power.  In  a  word,  faith  will  become  more  exalted  and  refined, 
and  more  fit  for  the  lofty  function  to  which  it  is  promoted.  The 
*'  recipient  of  grace"  will  daily  be  increasing  in  capacity.  Or 
(to  return  to  Mr.  Newman's  figure),  the  herald  of  grace  will  ac- 
quire a  faculty  of  utterance,  more  and  more  worthy  of  its  high 
and  glorious  theme.  And,  in  all  this,  we  can  see  nothing  at  va- 
riance with  the  truth,  that  the  first  dawnings  of  faith  itself,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God :  for,  to  Him  we  must  all  write 
ourselves  debtors  for  every  movement  of  the  heart  or  spirit,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  good.  And,  to  those  who  may  be  con- 
scious of  any  such  movement,  it  may  always  be  said, — who  made 
thee  to  differ? — what  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not  received? 
The  Gospel,  undoubtedly,  will  be  preached  in  vain  to  the  heathen, 
if  He  does  not  open  their  hearts.  And,  if  there  be  some  who 
believe,  and  some  who  believe  not,  nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to 
ascribe  the  difference  to  God's  inscrutable  election.  But,  be  the 
origin  of  faith  what  it  may,  to  faith  is  undoubtedly  assigned  the 
oflice  of  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  believers :  that  king- 
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dom  into  which  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  is  the  ordained  and 
lawful  entrance. 

That  such  was  the  view  of  those  who  framed  our  liturgy,  ap- 
pears to  us  beyond  all  dispute.  In  the  office  for  baptism  of 
adults,  the  preliminary  exhortation  contains  these  words; — 
''  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  He  will  fa- 
"  vourably  receive  these  present  persons,  truly  repenting  and 
"  coming  unto  him  by  faith ;  that  He  will  grant  them  remission 
"  of  their  sins,  and  bestow  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  He 
"  will  give  them  the  blessing  of  eternal  life,  and  make  them  par- 
**  takers  of  His  everlasting  kingdom."  The  language  of  the 
concluding  address  is  in  harmony  with  the  exhortation ; — '^  As 
"  for  you,  who  have  now,  by  baptism,  put  on  Christ,  it  is  your 
"  part  and  duty  also,  by  being  made  the  children  of  God  and  of 
"  the  light,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  answerably  to  your 
"  Christian  calling,  and  as  becometh  the  children  of  light.'*  This 
language  may,  doubtless,  be  resolutely  explained  away ;  and  the 
faith  to  which  it  adverts,  may  be  degraded  into  a  mere  condition, 
a  sine  qua  nan  ;  of,  negatively,  into  the  mere  absence  of  positive 
disqualification.  But,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  evidently  some- 
tbiog  which  is  honoured  by  great  and  precious  promises ;  some- 
thiagy  too,  (by  Mr.  Newman's  own  concession),  which  indicates 
a  habit,  or  a  state  of  mind,  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  the  same  in 
degree,  witli  that  which  follows  upon  baptism,  and  perpetuates 
the  blessing.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be,  then,  the  same  vigorous 
and  lively  principle  which  it  may  afterwards  become,  when  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  has  been  actually  bestowed.  But,  still,  it  is  the 
same  principle  in  a  rudimental  state  and  form.  It  is  something 
which  is  essential  to  all  religion ;  and  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  fitted  to  be  the  nucleus  and  germ  of  all  spiritual  excellence. 
And,  for  this  reason,  we  may  humbly  and  reverentially  presume, 
it  has  been  so  highly  favoured  by  Him  to  whom  all  religion  looks. 

So  much,  for  the  baptism  of  adults.  The  case  of  infants,  in- 
deed, bears  a  diflferent  aspect.  And,  if  we  had  been  left,  solely, 
to  the  guidance  of  our  own  judgment,  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  induced  to  think,  that  the  whole  spirit  and  design  of  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  better  consulted,  and  more  consistently 
followed  out,  by  leaving  our  children  in  the  state  of  catechu- 
mens, until  they  should  be  of  age  to  make  a  profession  of  faith 
for  themselves.  The  Church,  however,  has  interpreted  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  by  her  immemorial  practice.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  accepted  the  faith  of  the  catechumen,  who  might  chance  to 
die  before  baptism  could  be  administered.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  always  received  into  her  bosom  those  who  are  too 
young  for  repentance  or  belief^  and  has  accepted  a  vicarious  pro- 
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fession  of  faith^  on  their  behalf  t  even  as  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
was  pleased  to  heal  the  helpless  paralytic*  when  he  saw  the  faith 
of  those  who  brought  him  to  be  healed.  But,  even  in  so  doing, 
she  manifestly  recognizes  the  general  principle,  that  belief  is  a 
necessary  antecedent ;  and  declares  that  two  things  are  properly 
requisite  in  them  that  are  to  be  baptized, — "  repentance,  wherebj 
^*  thej  forsake  sin ;  and  faith^  whereby  they  stedfastly  believe  the 
"  promises  of  God.*' 

The  twelfth  of  Mr.  Newman*s  lectures  is  devoted  to  a  compa* 
rison  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  We  really  haVe  no  s^iace  for 
the  hitherto  interminable  controversy  Which  has  arisen  out  of 
their  apparently  conflicting  averments.  Our  own  impressioos, 
respecting  this  debateable  matter^  will  be  best  conveyed  by  put- 
ting an  imaginary  case.  Let  iis,  then,  suppose  a  moral  teacher, 
or  monitor,  to  be  in  conference  with  a  man  of  lofty  pfetensioQSi 
and  of  very  mean  performances.  We  may  easily  coticeive  that  he 
might  address  his  slippery  and  doubletninded  hearer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  your  benevolent  senti^ 
tnents,  and  the  tenderness  of  your  heart.  Show  me  the  hungr^f 
that  you  have  helped  to  feed,  the  naked  that  you  have  helped 
'^  to  clothe,  the  aiflicted  that  you  have  helped  to  console.  TheDi 
''  and  not  till  then.  Will  it  be  credible,  that  yoU  have  any  part  or 
**  lot  in  the  blessedness  which  is  promised  to  the  knerciful. — Or, 
again, — "  Do  not  tell  me  of  your  penitential  prostration  of  heart. 
''  Let  me  see  the  works  that  are  meet  for  repentance.  Let  me 
"  see  the  reformatioti  of  your  life,  the  abandonment  of  your  vices, 
'*  the  steady  pursuit  of  all  that  is  honest  and  lovely  atid  of  good 
**  report.  For,  assuredly,  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  accepted 
or  endured  by  Him,  whose  delight  it  is  to  dWell  in  the  hearts 
of  the  lowly  and  the  contrite."  Or,  once  more, — •*  Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  your  trust  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  your 
"  Redeemer.  The  mercies  of  God  are  outraged,  and  the  merits 
"  of  the  Redeemer  horribly  abused,  when  the  triumphs  of  ffkith 
*'  are  proclaimed  by  unrighteous  lips.  The  faith  of  Abraham, 
'^  and  the  Patriarchs,  manifested  itself  in  a  course  of  hard  dbedi- 
''  ence.  And,  when  you  Conform  yourself  to  their  example,  aod 
'^  shew  forth  your  faith  by  deeds  which  savour  of  rectitilde  and 
"  holiness,  then  may  yoU  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
*'  man.  The  faith  Which  has  no  works  to  shoW,  is  a  cold,  lifeless, 
'^  barren  thing,  tt  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  faith.  The  faith 
''  which  justifies,  is  capable  of  action,  and  ready  for  action.  It 
"  can  never  leave  the  soul  in  a  state  of  moral  Apathy ;  for  its  eje 
'*  is  directed  towards  Him  who  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth 
''  iniquity.  Its  meditations  are  Upon  that  dreadful  sacrifice,  by 
*'  which  alone  His  justice  and  His  mercy  could  be  reconciled^ 
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"  The  very  things  with  which  it  is  most  Gonversant,  speak^  aw- 
"  fully  and  sternly,  of  the  hatefulness  of  sin.  He,  therefore,  who 
''  dares  to  affirm  that  he  is  walking  by  faith,  while  he  is  not  care- 
"  ful  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  obedience,  stands  manifestly  convicted 
"  as  a  hypocrite/*  Now  this,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  precisely  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle's  warm  and  artless  remonstrance  with 
them  that  boasted  of  their  faith.  And,  most  assuredly, he  seems 
atterly  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy  between  his  own  admoni'> 
tion,  and  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul :  for,  like  St.  Paul>  he  illus* 
trates  his  positions  by  reference  to  the  case  of  Abrahadit  It  is 
irresistibly  obvious,  however,  that  his  rebuke  was  directed  against 
persons  who  had  shamefully  perverted  and  abused  the  doctrine  of 
his  brother  Apostle.  St.  Paul  had  told  the  Jews  that  they  could 
never  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  that  isi  by  their  own 
doings  under  the  law ;  and  this,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  no 
man  had  ever  perfectly  obeyed  the  law,  or  ever  would*  They 
must  therefore  resort,  with  entire  and  unreserved  confidence,  to 
another  and  better  dispensation.  And,  their  faith  in  that  dispen«> 
sation  would  justify  and  save  them ;  seeing  that  their  faith  was 
the  only  thing  required  for  their  introduction  to  the  blessings  of 
God's  new  Covenant ;  the  only  thing,  too,  which  could,  instru- 
mentally,  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings.  St. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  protests  against  the  notion  that  the 
faith  inculcated  by  St.  Paul,  was  a  principle  which  left  men  at 
liberty  to  sin,  in  order  that  grace  might  abound.  And  accord- 
ingly, he  declares  that  Christian  men  cannot  be  saved  by  faith 
alone,  without  works ;  that  is,  by  a  faith  without  signs  of  life. 
They  must  show  forth  their  faith  by  their  works.  Nay-— they 
must  be  justified  by  works, — in  other  words,  by  faith  in  action. 

According  to  the  foregoing  view  of  the  matter,  it  may,  in  a 
very  safe  and  warrantable  sense,  be  affirmed  that  the  Christian  is 
justified  by  his  strivings  after  integrity  of  life  ;  and  this,  without 
the  slightest  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  faith,  as  the  sole  justi- 
fying qualification.  It  might  be  very  properly  maintained  that 
fidelity  and  allegiance  are  the  qualities  which  alone  can  recom<- 
mend  a  man  to  the  distinguished  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
yet  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  affirmed,  in  the  same  breath, 
that  the  way  to  honour  and  reward  is  through  a  course  of  brave 
and  steady  Service.  In  this  respect,  faith  resembles  loyalty.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  labour,  if  it  would  earn  it*  crown :  although 
the  crown  may  be  far  too  precious  for  any  personal  desert  to 
claim.  And,  to  shrink  from  this  statement,  is  to  betray  a  most 
unworthy  prostration  of  mind  before  the  authority  of  that  imperi- 
ous edict,  which  declares  that  justification  by  faith,  and  by  faith 
only,  is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church.     This  is 
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just  one  of  those  sayings^  in  which  the  whole  spirit  of  a  revolution 
IS  frequently  embodied.  Such  maxims,  even  when  they  express 
a  truth,  are  pretty  sure  to  do  the  work  of  error ;  for  they  present 
the  truth  under  one  aspect  only ;  and,  upon  that  one  aspect, 
they  fix  exclusively  the  attention  of  the  beholder;  so  that,  when 
any  other  phase  is  exhibited,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  falsehood 
and  delusion.  We  conceive  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that,  if 
Christendom  had  been  afflicted  for  centuries  by  the  Antinomiaa 
perversion,  instead  of  the  Romish  superstitions  and  corruptions^ 
justification  by  works  would  have  been  set  up,  as  the  test,  whereby 
to  ascertain  the  Church's  stability  or  decline. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness  that  has  gathered  round  this 
question,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  clear  and  bright :  a  day  will  come, 
when  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works ;  and,  when 
their  works  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  motives.  And,  of 
all  the  motives  by  which  men  can  be  impelled|  what  motive  can 
be  imagined  so  powerful,  as  an  habitual  persuasion  that  the 

ferfections  of  the  Deity  are  truly  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel 
)i8pensation  i  In  that  day,  we  shall  be  dealt  with,  according  to 
what  we  shall  be  found  to  be;  and  so,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
the  Christian  will  then  stand  justified  by  his  faith ;  seeing  that 
faith  is  the  only  habit  of  mind  in  which  acceptable  works  can  be 
performed  by  him.  But,  we  shall  also  be  dealt  with,  according 
to  what  we  have  done.  And  so,  it  may  be  likewise  said  that,  by 
our  works  shall  we  be  justified,  and  by  our  works  shall  we  be 
condemned. 

A  good  deal  of  the  perplexity  by  which  the  subject  has  been 
overwhelmed  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  furnish- 
ing a  definition  of  Justifying  faith,  sufficiently  precise  to  satisfy  a 
philosophical  inquirer.  What — it  may  be  asked — is  this  mighty 
principle,  which  is  said  to  be  so  fruitful  in  wonders?  And,  since 
It  might  be  no  easy  matter  to  frame  such  an  answer  to  this 
question,  as  might  be  altogether  safe  from  captious  objections, 
divines  have,  naturally  enough,  been  often  tempted  to  describe 
faith,  by  an  appeal  to  its  efl^ects  ;  just  as  the  metaphysicians  are 
compelled  to  define  substances  by  an  enumeration  of  tlieir  respec* 
tive  qualities  or  accidents.  We,  accordingly,  find  that  Mr.  New- 
man himself  is  content  to  avow  that,  after  all, — "  We  know  not 
**  what  faith  is,  in  itself;  we  know  it  only  in  its  results.  Re- 
''  latively  to  us,  it  exists  only  in  its  results,'*  (p.  337.)  And,  in 
the  same  spirit,  our  Article  compares  it  to  a  tree,  the  quality  ot 
which  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  en- 
deavours to  define  or  to  describe  the  peculiar  vegetative  principle 
pf  the  plant.     But  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  our  estimate 
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of  the  produce.     Now, — (to  borrow  the  language  and  illustration 
of  Dr.  Hey)  :— 

"  It  will  seldom  happen,  that  we  need  go  deeper  than  this  ;  yet,  to 
ssy  the  troth,  we  may  sometimes  be  driven,  by  obstinate  cavilling,  to 
descend  one  step  farther.  If  a  man  will  not  be  contented  with  the  ra- 
tional account  now  given,  but  will  still  persist  in  saying,  you  take  your 
idea  of  faith*  not  from  fcaih  itulf,  but  from  some  effects  of  what  you 
describe  and  define ;  the  answer  then  must  be,  all  active  principles,  such 
is  the  confined  knowledge  of  man,  may,  in  some  cases,  oblige  us  to  have 
recoorse  to  their  effects,  merely  to  describe  or  define  them. — What  is 
gunpowder?  at  first  we  only,  in  answer,  define  gunpowder  hy  its  ingre- 
dieniS',  nitre,  with  a  little  sulphur  and  charcoal:  this  will  generally 
serve  to  describe,  or  define,  gunpowder.  But  suppose  you  try  this  com- 
position, and  it  makes  no  explosion  ? — ^then  yon  say,  immediately,  this  is 
not  rigki  gunpowder :  what  r  did  it  not  answer  to  your  definition  ?  I 
do  not  care  how  it  was  mixed,  says  a  plain  man,  but  I  am  sure,  that  it 
is  not  right  gunpowder,  which  will  not  go  off  when  you  touch  it  with 
fire.  And  some  inquisitive  spectators  might  go  farther,  and  say,  perhaps 
the  nitre  was  not  r^kt  nitre^  nor  the  sulphur  right  sulphur,  &c.  and 
then  our  difiicnlties  multiply  upon  us.  Here  is,  no  doubt,  a  perplexity  j 
we  have  not  determinate  ideas ;  but  yet  the  perplexity  is  one,  under 
which  we  should  make  ourselves  very  easy,  as  a  matter  of  speculation ; 
and  for  practice,  we  should  contrive  the  best  methods  we  could,  to  cure 
our  gunpowder ;  but  we  should  never  rest  contented  till  it  had  its  usual 
effects.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  perplexity  should  occasion 
greater  uneasiness,  if  we  were  obliged  to  quit  our  definition  of  faith, 
and  say,  this  is  not  right  fiaith,  because  it  has  not  the  right  effects  of 
faith."— vol.  iii.  p.  353. 

If  the  reader  is  not  weary  of  illustrations,  we  would  venture  on 
one  more. — A  man  afiiicted  with  a  mortal  disease  resorts  to  a 
physician  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts  of  healing,  who  de- 
clares that  a  full  reliance  on  his  power  and  good  will  is  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  the  cure.  The  sufiTerer  protests  that  he 
has  this  feeling.  The  word  is  spoken;  and  the  man  is  healed. 
But,  the  physician  then  adds, — '*  The  danger  is  now  over.  The 
''  venom  of  the  plague  is  gone.  Nevertheless,  the  disorder  has 
"  left  you  miserably  weak.  Your  perfect  establishment  in  health 
''  and  strength  will  be  a  work  of  time.  There  still  must  be  care 
'*  and  vigilance.  There  must  be  air,  and  exercise,  and  regularity. 
"  Your  constitution  will  resent  neglect  or  violence  :  and,  if  these 
"  should  be  long  continued,  your  relapse  may  probably  be  fatal. 
"  You  declared  your  entire  confidence  in  me,  previously  to  your 
''  cure.  You  must,  now,  show  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  that 
"  reliance,  by  strictly  following  my  directions.  If  your  faith 
^'  should  fail  so  to  manifest  itself,  you  are  lost'*    Now,  it  is  true 
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that,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  patient  would  be  healed,  and  fioallj 
set  up,  entirely  by  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  physician. 
And  yet  it  might,  also,  be  truly  said  that  he  was  preserved  solely 
by  his  faith ;  seeing  that  his  faith  was  the  one  thing  needful  to 
call  the  power  of  the  physician  into  action.  And,  lastly,  it  might 
be  affirmed,  without  the  slightest  inconsistency,  tliat  the  man  was 
carried  through  by  his  own  obedience  to  orders ;  that  obedience 
being  the  result  of  his  submissive  reliance  on  the  consummate 
wisdom  and  benignity  of  his  preserver.  And  is  it  not  even  thus 
with  our  spiritual  malady,  and  our  deliverance  from  it  i  The 
Christian  is  saved  entirely  by  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the 
Great  Physician.  He  is,  also,  instrumentally,  saved  by  the  faith 
which  commended  him  to  the  good  offices  of  his  gracious  beoe- 
factor.  And  yet,  without  any  contradiction,  it  may  further  be  as- 
serted, that  he  is  finally  saved  by  \k\%  faithful  adherence  to  the  holj 
regimen  and  discipline,  which  the  same  Physician  has  prescribed. 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  for  remark  on  the  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Faber.  We  protest,  however,  against  the  snspicioo 
that  our  brevity  is  an  indication  of  scanty  respect  for  his  labours. 
His  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  verity  are  notorious  and 
manifold.  They  are  such  as  must  always  entitle  him  to  an  ho- 
nourable rank  in  the  goodly  company  of  Anglican  divines.  But 
his  appeal  to  Catholic  antiquity,  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
now  before  us,  appears  to  us  considerably  less  satisfactory  than 
those,  by  which  he  has  aided  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  Trinity, 
and  to  fix  the  true  doctrine  of  election.  He  has  produced,  in- 
deed, a  copious  series  of  quotations  from  seventeen  of  the  Fa- 
thers, beginning  with  Clement  of  Rome,  and  ending  with  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux ;  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  doctrine 
of /bren^ic  justification,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
righteousness  inherent  and  infused.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
must  confess  that  certain  of  these  passages  appear  to  us  to  be 
not  altogether  conclusive  of  the  matter  in  debate.  And,  secondly, 
— if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vast  variety  of  citations  which  the 
agitation  of  this  question  has  called  up  from  time  to  time — it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain,  with  entire  distinctness  and 
precision,  the  vein  of  thought  which  runs  through  this  region  of 
the  primitive  theology.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  Romanist  and 
the  Protestant  might  assail  each  other  with  sayings  and  sentences 
from  the  Fathers,  to  the  end  of  time,  without  much  prospect  oi 
a  decisive  victory  on  either  side.  To  our  ears,  their  trumpet 
seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  render  an  uncertain  sound*  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  intelligible  enough.  They  did  not  use  the 
trumpet,  to  blow  upon  it  certain  points  of  war.  In  their  days  no 
formal  controversy  had  arisen  upon  the  subject,  at  all  similar  to 
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that  by  which  Christendom  was  agitated  in  the  l6th  century. 
And,  therefore,  they  frequently  expressed  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner comparatively  artless  and  untechnical.  Relative  to  one  mat- 
ter, indeed,  they  were  clear  and  decided, — that  we  are  debtors  for 
every  spiritual  blessing  to  the  free  grace  and  unbought  mercy  of 
God.  But,  as  Barrow  observes,  "  they  did  consider  distinctly 
"  no  such  point  as  justification ;  looking  upon  that  word  as  used 
"  in  Scripture,  for  the  expression  of  points  more  clearly  expressed 
"  in  other  terms.  Wherefore,  they  do  not  make  much  use  of  the 
"  word,  as  some  divines  now  do/'*  So  that  we  almost  despair 
of  seeing  the  question  brought  speedily  to  issue  by  an  appeal  to 
their  testimony. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  our  readers  to  examine 
the  authorities  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Faber,  and  to  estimate 
for  themselves  the  weight  of  those  authorities.  Perhaps  the  very 
earliest  of  them, — that  of  Clement, — is  among  the  strongest  that 
can  be  produced.  And  yet  the  value  of  his  testimony  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  sense  we  are  to  attach  to  the  words,  w  ti'  kavrwv 
SixoioufM^a,  oJSff  Si«^  rr,g  riiurigag  vofiag,  ^  arvvmeog,  ^  iu<refiilaSf  ij 
f^onr  GOV  xarfi^atroffcsla  ev  hvi&nfn  xag8/a;,  aXX«i  8i£i  tq;  wtcntog. 
Now  Mr.  Faber  contends  that,  by  '*  works  which  we  did  in  holi- 
ness of  heart,"  we  must,  indisputably,  understand  works  per- 
formed after  the  infusion  of  holiness  into  the  heart  by  the  gracious 
Spirit ;  which  works  are,  yet,  carefully  shut  out  by  Clement  from 
the  office  of  justifying.  And  such  undoubtedly  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  certain 
that  such  was  his  meaning.  For,  first,  "  works  done  in  holiness  of 
heart,"  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  periphrastic  form  of  expres- 
sion, denoting  holy  works,  or  works  done  with  pious  intent ;  and 
indicating  nothing  determinate  respecting  the  state  or  condition 
in  which  the  works  are  done.  Besides,  the  averment  of  the  father 
may  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  we  are  not  justified  by 
holy  works, — seeing  that  we  have  no  such  performances  to  show. 
And,  further,  Mr.  Newman  has  produced  certain  other  expres- 
sions from  the  very  same  writer,  which  seem  pretty  nearly  to  neu- 
tralize the  force  of  that  passage  upon  which  Mr.  Faber  so  con- 
fidently relies.    (Newm.  Append,  p.  436,  &c.) 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Faber  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  Knox,  than  of  Mr.  Newman.  In 
grappling  with  Knox,  he  evidently  considers  himself  as,  in  effect, 
grappling  with  the  Tridentine  Divines ;  whose  system  of  an  in- 
herent righteousness, — of  a  moral  quality  infused  into  the  soul, 
—Knox  endeavoured  to  revive ;  though  with  an  anxious  dis- 
claimer of  all  righteousness  truly  and  formally  meritorious.     Now 

*  Bftrrow,  Sermon  on  Justification. 
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Mr.  Newtnaiii  as  we  have  seen,  contends  for  no  infusion  of  a 
moral  quality.  What  he  does  contend  for,  is,  the  inward  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  soul,  as  the  formal  cause  of  our  juslijica* 
tion  ;  under  which  term  he  comprises  all  the  gifts  and  blessings 
of  the  renovated  state :  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also, 
every  thin^  which  is  usually  contemplated  by  those,  who  speak 
in  the  loftiest  and  most  vivid  terms  of  the  righteousness  of  $ancti- 
fication.  And, — after  the  most  careful  thought  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  to  the  subject, — ^the  conviction  still  returns  upon 
us,  that|  as  between  him  and  Mr.  Faber,  the  dispute  will  be 
found  to  resolve  itself  principally  into  a  question  respecting  the 
fit  application  of  a  w*ord.  At  all  events,  we  do  ardently  hope, 
for  the  honour  of  our  common  Christianity,  that  we  shall  hear 
nothing,  from  any  quarter,  that  sounds  like  fierce  denunciation 
against  Mr.  Newman,  as  an  abettor  of  Popery,  and  a  traitor  to 
the  Reformation  !  We  earnestly  deprecate  all  such  disgraceful 
eruptions  of  ferocious  panic.  If  there  be  any,  who  should  be 
smitten  with  alarm,  lest  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  righteousness 
should,  here,  be  creeping  back  among  us,  in  disguise, — let  them 
give  a  patient  and  candid  hearing  to  the  following  words :  and 
then  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  can  find  in  Mr.  New- 
man's teaching,  any  reasonable  cause  to  fear  the  revival  of  that 
awful  perversion : 

''  I  say,  the  view  of  justification  taken  by  Romanists  and  by  a  scbool 
of  divines  among  ourselves,  tends  to  fix  the  mind  on  self,  not  on  Christ, 
whereas  tbat  wbicb  I  have  advocated  as  Scriptural  and  Catholic,  buries 
self  in  the  absorbing  vision  of  a  present,  an  indwelling  God.  And  as 
so  doing,  it  is  a  more  awakening  and  fearful  doctrine  even,  than  tbat 
mode  of  teaching,  which  insists  mainly  and  directly  on  our  respon&i- 
bilities  and  duties.  For  to  what  does  it  point  as  the  great  and  immediate 
condition  of  justification  ?  to  faith  and  holiness  of  our  own  ?  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  mere  title  of  righteousness,  which  cannot  be  literally 
approached  or  profaned  by  us  ?  no, — but  to  the  glorious  Shekinah  of  the 
Word  Incarnate,  as  to  the  true  wedding  garment  in  which  the  soul  must 
be  dressed.  Does  not  such  a  view  far  increase,  instead  of  diminishiog 
our  responsibilities  ?  does  it  not  make  us  more  watchful  and  more  obe- 
dient, while  it  comforts  and  transports  us  ?  Surely  it  takes  our  minds 
off  ourselves  in  order  to  fill  us  with  triumph,  awe,  and  godly  fear  at 
what  we  are  and  what  we  hold  within  us.  When  are  we  the  more 
likely  to  dread  sinning,  when  wc  know  merely  we  ought  to  dread  it,  or 
when  we  see  the  exceeding  peril  of  it  ?  When  are  we  the  more  likely  to 
keep  awake  and  be  sober,  when  we  have  a  present  treasure  now  to  lose, 
or  a  distant  reward  to  gain  ?  Is  it  not  more  dreadful,  when  evil  thoughts 
assail  us,  more  elevating  and  ennobling  in  affliction,  more  kindling  in 
danger  and  hardship,  to  reflect  (if  the  words  may  be  said),  that  we  bear 
God  within  us,  as  the  Martyr  Ignatius  expresses  it,  that  He  is  grieved 
by  us,  or  suffers  with  us  according  as  we  carry  or  renounce  His  Cross, — 
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I  say  has  not  this  thought  more  of  persuasiveness  in  it  to  do  and  suffer 
for  Him,  than  the  views  of  doctrine  which  have  spread  among  us  ?  is  it 
Dot  more  constraining  than  that  which  considers  that  the  Gospel  comes 
to  us  in  name,  not  in  power ;  deeper,  and  more  sacred  than  a  second, 
which  makes  its  heavenly  grace  a  matter  of  purchase  and  trade  5  more 
glowing  than  a  third,  which  depresses  it  almost  to  the  chill  temperature 
of  natural  religion." — pp.  220,  221. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Newman's  volume  without 
soliciting  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  noble  and 
elevating  passage.  The  extract  is  somewhat  of  the  longest.  But 
we  scruple  not  to  insert  it :  for, — (whatever  may  be  the  variety 
of  opinion  respecting  the  general  merit  or  demerit  of  Mr.  New- 
man's theological  statements), — this  extract  cannot  fail  to  show 
that  his  heart,  and  all  his  faculties,  are  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  apostolic  piety: 

*'  The  Gospel,  then,  is  specially  the  system  of  faith  and  '  the  law  of 
faith/  and  its  obedience  is  the  *  obedience  of  faith,'  and  its  justifica- 
tion is  '  by  faith,*  and  it  is  a  '  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believetb,'  as  contrasted  to  all  religious  systems  which  have 
gone  before  and  come  after,  even  those  in  which  God  has  spoken.  For 
at  the  time  of  its  first  preaching,  the  Jews  went  by  sight  and  the  Gen- 
tiles by  reason ;  both,  might  believe,  but  on  a  belief  resolvable  into  sight 
or  reason,  neither  went  simply  by  faith.  The  Greeks  sought  after 
*  wisdom,'  some  original  and  recondite  philosophy,  which  might  serve 
as  an  'evidence'  or  ground  of  proof  for  '  things  not  seen.*  The  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  '  required  a  sign^'  some  sensible  display  of  God's 
power,  a  thing  of  sight  and  touch,  which  might  be  '  the  substance,' 
the  earnest  and  security  <of  things  hoped  for.'  They  wanted  some 
carnal  and  immediate  good,  as  '  the  praise  of  men  5*  for  this  they  did 
their  alms,  fasted,  and  prayed,  not  looking  on  to  witnesses  unseen,  but 
for  an  earthly  reward ;  or,  if  they  wrought  for  God,  it  was  in  a  grudging, 
calcalating  way,  as  if  to  make  their  services  go  as  far  as  possible,  resting 
in  them  as  ends,  and  suspicious  of  God  as  of  a  hard  or  unjust  Master. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  world,  when  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  fur- 
therance of  His  plan  of  mercy,  to  throw  men's  minds  upon  the  next 
world  without  any  other  direct  medium  of  evidence  than  the  word  of 
man  claiming  to  be  His  $  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  by  what  the 
world  called  '  the  foolishness  of  preaching'  and  the  unreasoning  zeal 
and  obstinacy  of  faith,  using  a  principle  in  truth's  behalf  which  in  the 
world's  evil  history  has  ever  been  the  spring  of  great  events  and  strange 
achievements.  Faith,  which  in  the  natural  mau  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  fearful  enei^  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  is  in  the  Gospel  grafted 
on  the  love  of  God,  and  made  to  mould  the  heart  of  man  into  His  image. 

'*  The  Apostles  then  proceeded  thus : — they  did  not  rest  their  cause 
OQ  argument  ^  they  did  not  appeal  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  or  reputation ; 
Day,  nor  did  they  make  miracles  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  their 
claims.  They  did  not  resolve  faith  into  sight  or  reason ;  they  contrasted 
it  with  both,  and  bade  their  hearers  believe,  sometimes  in  spite,  some- 
times in  default,  sometimes  in  aid  of  sight  and  reason.    They  exhorted 
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them  to  make  trial  of  the  Gospel,  since  tbey  would  fiad  their  accoant  io 
so  doing*  And  of  their  hearers  *  some  believed  the  things  which  were 
spoken,  some  believed  not.'  Those  believed  whose  hearts  were  <  open- 
ed,' who  were  '  ordained  to  eternal  life  ;*  those  did  not  whose  hearts 
were  hardened.  This  was  the  awful  exhibition  of  which  the  Apostles 
and  their  fellow  workers  were  witnesses ;  for  faith,  as  a  principle  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  analyzed  or  made  intelligible  to  man^  bat  is  the 
secret,  inexplicable,  spontaneous  movement  of  the  mind  (however  aris- 
ing)«  towards  the  external  word, — a  movement  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
sight  and  reason,  for  the  miracles  appeal  to  both,  nor  of  experience,  for 
all  who  venture  for  Christ  receive  daily  returns  of  good  in  confirraatioo 
of  their  choice,  but  independent  of  sight  or  reason  before,  or  of  expe- 
rience after.  The  Apostles  appealed  to  their  hearts,  and,  according  to 
their  hearts,  so  they  answered  them.  They  appealed  to  their  secret  be- 
lief In  a  superintending  providence,  in  their  hopes  and  fears  thence  re- 
sulting ;  and  they  professed  to  reveal  to  them  the  nature,  persooalitv, 
attributes,  will,  and  works  of  Him  "  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped."* 
They  came  as  commissioned  from  Him,  and  declared  that  mankind  was 
a  sinful  and  outcast  race, — that  sin  was  a  misery, — that  the  world  wts  a 
suare, — that  life  was  a  shadow, — that  God  was  everlasting, — ^that  Hb 
Law  was  holy  and  true,  and  its  sanctions  certain  and  terrible ; — that  He 
also  was  all  merciful, — ^that  He  had  appointed  a  Mediator  between  Him 
and  them,  who  had  removed  all  obstacles,  and  was  desirous  to  restore 
them,  and  that  He  had  sent  them  to  explain  how.  They  said  that  Me- 
diator had  come  and  gone ;  but  had  left  behind  Him  what  was  to  be 
His  representative  till  the  end  of  all  things.  His  mystical  Body,  the 
Church,  in  joining  which  lay  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Thus  tbey 
preached,  and  thus  they  prevailed,  using  persuasives  of  every  kind  as 
they  were  given  them,  but  resting  at  bottom  on  a  principle  higher  than 
the  senses  or  the  reason.  They  used  many  arguments,  but  as  outward 
forms  of  something  beyond  argument.  They  appealed  to  the  miracles 
they  wrought,  as  sufficient  signs  of  their  power,  and  assuredly  divine,  in 
spite  of  those  which  other  systems  could  show  or  pretended.  They  ex- 
postulated with  the  better  sort  on  the  ground  of  their  instinctive  longings 
and  dim  visions  of  something  greater  than  the  world.  They  awed  and 
overcame  the  wayward,  by  the  secret  influence  of  what  remained  of 
heaven  in  tbem,  and  the  involuntary  homage  paid  by  such  to  any  more 
complete  realizing  of  it  in  others.  They  asked  the  more  generous- 
minded  whether  it  was  not  worth  while  to  risk  something  on  the  chance  of 
augmenting  and  perfecting  those  precious  elements  of  good  which  tbetr 
hearts  still  held ;  and  they  could  not  hide  what  they  cared  not  to  *  glory 
in,'  their  own  disinterested  sufferings,  their  high  deeds,  and  their  sanctity 
of  life.  They  won  over  the  affectionate  and  gentle  by  the  beauty  d 
holiness,  and  the  embodied  mercies  of  Christ  as  seen  in  their  ministra- 
tions and  ordinances.  Thus  they  spread  their  nets  for  disciples,  and 
caught  thousands  at  a  cast ;  thus  they  roused  and  inflamed  their  hearers 
into  enthusiasm,  till '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffered  violence,  and  tbe 
violent  took  it  by  force.'  And  when  these  had  entered  it,  many,  doubt- 
less, would  wax  cold  in  love^  and  fall  away  3  for  many  hare  entered  only 
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on  iinpaUe ;  many,  with  Simon  Magas^  on  wonder  or  curiosity  ^  many 
from  a  mere  argumentative  belief,  which  leads  as  readily  into  heresy  as 
into  the  Truth.  But  stilly  those  who  had  the  seed  of  God  within  them^ 
would  become  neither  offences  in  the  Church,  nor  apostates^  nor  heretics } 
but  would  find  day  by  day,  as  love  increased,  increasing  experience  that 
what  they  bad  ventured  boldly  amid  conflicting  evidence^  of  sight  against 
sight,  and  reason  against  reason^  with  some  things  for  it,  and  many 
things  against  it,  they  had  ventured  well.  The  examples  of  meekness, 
cheerfulness,  contentment,  silent  endurance,  private  self^enial,  forti- 
tude, brotherly  love,  perseverance  in  well  doing,  which  would  from  time 
to  time  meet  them  in  their  new  kingdom^ — the  sublimity  and  harmony 
of  the  Church's  doctrine, — the  touching  and  subduing  beauty  of  her 
services  and  appointments, — their  consciousness  of  her  virtue,  divinely 
conveyed,  upon  themselves  in  subduing^  purifying,  changing  them, — the 
boantifulness  of  her  alms-giving, — her  power,  weak  as  she  was  and  de- 
spised, over  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  world, — her  consistent 
and  steady  aggression  upon  it,  moving  forward  in  spite  of  it  on  all  sides 
at  oDce,  like  the  wheels  in  the  Prophet's  vision,  and  this  contrasted  to 
the  ephemeral  and  variable  outbreaks  of  sectarianism, — the  unanimity 
aod  intimacy  existing  between  her  widely  separated  branches, — the  mu- 
tual sympathy  and  correspondence  of  men  of  hostile  nations  and  foreign 
languages, — the  simplicity  of  her  ascetics,  the  gravity  of  her  Bishops, 
the  awful  glory  shed  around  her  Martyrs,  and  the  mysterious  and  recur- 
ring traces  of  miraculous  agency  here  and  there,  once  and  again,  ac- 
cording as  the  Spirit  willed, — these  and  the  like  persuasives  acted  on 
tbem  day  by  day,  turning  the  whisper  of  their  hearts  into  an  habitual 
conviction,  and  establishing  in  the  reason  what  had  been  begun  in  the 
will.  And  thus  has  the  Church  been  upheld  ever  since,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people,— -to  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  the  anxieties  of  con- 
science, and  the  instincts  of  purity ;  forcing  upon  kings  a  sufferance  or 
protection  which  they  fain  would  dispense  with,  and  upon  philosophy  a 
grading  submission  and  a  reserved  and  limited  recognition. 

*'  Such  was  the  triumph  of  Faith,  spreading  like  a  leaven  through  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  works  of  men,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  It 
did  not  affect  the  substance  of  religion  ;  it  left  unaltered  both  its  ex- 
ternal developements  and  its  inward  character  $  but  it  gave  strength  and 
direction  to  its  lineaments.  The  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  the 
service  of  an  obedient  heart  and  life,  remained  as  essential  as  before ; 
but  it  has  infused  a  principle  of  growth.  It  has  converted  grovelling 
essays  into  high  aspirings — partial  glimpses  into  calm  contemplation, — 
niggard  payments  into  generous  self-devotion.  It  enjoined  the  law  of 
love  for  retaliation  ;  it  put  pain  above  enjoyment  -,  it  supplanted  poly- 
gamy by  the  celibate  5  it  honoured  poverty  before  affluence,  the  com- 
manioD  of  saints  before  the  civil  power,  the  next  world  before  this.  It 
made  the  Christian  independent  of  all  men  and  all  things,  except  of 
Christ ;  and  provided  for  a  deeper  humility,  while  it  abounded  in  peace 
and  joy."— p.  306—313. 
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Art.  IV. — Memoir  of  the  Rev,  H.  Martyn.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Sargent,  late  Rector  of  Lavington.  Sussex.  Tenth  edition. 
1850. 

d.  Journals  and  Letters  oj  the  Bev.  H.  Martyn.  Edited  by  Rev. 
S.  Wilberforce,  Rector  of  Brighstone.     1837. 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  our  prefixing  to 
this  article  the  title  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  H.  MartyD,  a 
book  already  so  well  known,  and  so  often  made  the  subject  of 
review.  Of  its  deeply  afiecting  character,  and  its  high  excellence 
as  a  composition,  no  other  witness  is  needed  than  the  remarkable 
sale  of  ten  editions.  Well  known  as  the  memoir  is  already,  we 
have  nevertheless  thought  it  right  to  bring  it  again  before  our 
readers,  in  the  new  relation  it  occupies  to  the  mass  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ty n's  private  journals  and  correspondence,  in  which  are  letters  on 
the  subject  of  his  last  and  greatest  trial,  now  edited  for  the  firat 
time.  The  two  works  are  m  many  ways  necessary  to  each  odier. 
The  Memoir  gives  to  the  Journals,  which  are  unavoidably  broken 
and  disconnected,  a  definite  outline,  and  continuity;  and  the 
Journals  supply  to  the  Memoir  a  complement  of  the  most  private 
and  interesting  matter,  which  could  not  by  any  means  be  wrought 
into  it,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narration.  Many 
large  and  valuable  passages,  already  published  in  the  Memoir, 
are  omitted  in  the  later  publication,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for 
them  to  the  earlier.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  them  as  integral 
parts  of  one  very  extended  and  minute  piece  of  biography. 
High  as  Mr.  Martyn's  name  has  ever  stood,  the  portion  of  his 

i'ournals  and  correspondence  contained  in  the  second  volume 
lave  raised  him  in  our  estimation  to  a  still  higher  place.  In  the 
Memoir  we  see,  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  the  whole  earthly  transit 
of  a  most  holy,  humble,  self-renouncing  servant  of  God ;  in  the 
Journals  we  are  admitted  into  the  full  privacy  of  his  inmost  con- 
diet.  Every  passage  of  his  warfare  expands  out  of  proportion 
with  the  beautiful  outline,  so  admirably  and  unerringly  kept  in 
the  original  Memoir,  as  the  near  observation  of  objects  deranges 
the  keeping  of  a  remoter  view,  while  they  severally  become  in 
turn  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  sieht.  In  this  way, 
we  have  found  the  several  features  of  Mr.  Martyn's  character 
grow  upon  us,  with  a  kind  of  ever*varying  aspect  presenting  new 
difficulties,  trials  and  disappointments,  sometimes  operating  singly, 
sometimes  in  combination,  and  ever  resulting  in  a  full  and  well- 
earned  mastery.  But  before  we  make  any  remarks  in  detail  upon 
the  character  of  Mr.  Martyn  as  now  exhibited  to  us,  it  will  be 
right  to  state  very  shortly  the  outline  of  bis  life. 
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He  was  born  at  Truro  in  1781,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  in  that  town.  In  1797»  he  com- 
menced bis  residence  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the 
year  1 801  he  took  his  degree,  attaining  at  the  same  time  the  high- 
est academical  honour,  that  x>f  senior  wrangler.  In  the  same 
year,  he  made  the  resolution  of  dedicating  himself  to  the  work  of 
a  missionary ;  and  in  1803,  he  received  deacon's  orders.  Soon 
after  this,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  India,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  priesthood 
in  the  year  1805,  he  sailed,  on  the  17th  of  July,  for  India.  The 
ship  reached  Calcutta  in  April,  1806.  Mr.  Martyn's  first  station 
was  at  Dinapore:  in  1809,  he  was  removed  to  Cawnpore :  from 
thence  he  went,  in  the  year  1811,  to  Shiraz,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Persian 
language.  After  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  at  Tebriz,  he  re- 
'  solved  to  return,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  England.  He 
reached  no  further  than  Tocat,  and  there  died,  Oct.  16,  1812,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Now  if  we  should  attempt  a  delineation  of  Mr.  Martyn's  cha- 
racter, of  his  high  and  cultivated  intellectual  powers,  of  the  stern 
subjection  in  which  he  held  the  faculties  of  the  pure  intellect  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sense,  by  how  sharp  a  discipline  the 
particular  affections  of  his  mind  were  reined  in  at  the  bidding  of 
a  conscience  rendered  severe  and  sensitive  by  the  mingled  habits 
of  yearning  aspiration,  and  of  deep  abasement ; — and,  besides  all 
this^  with  how  warm  and  ready  a  flow  of  natural  affection  he  ap- 
plied himself  at  one  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  lowliest  pas- 
toral care,  and  at  another  to  the  offices  of  brotherly  attachment ; 
— if  we  should  attempt  to  delineate  a  character  of  such  variety  and 
singular  excellence,  we  must  write,  not  a  review,  but  a  memoir. 

Holding  ourselves,  therefore,  discharged,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  from  the  suspicion  of  slighting  so  bright  an  example  by 
a  cursory  notice,  we  shall  attempt  no  more  than  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  us  the  prominent  features  of  Mr.  Martyn's  cha- 
racter. And  these  appear  to  be  intense  habitual  devotion,  and 
an  absolute  dedication  of  himself  to  the  service  of  our  Heavenly 
Master. 

Of  his  intense  habits  of  devotion  the  two  volumes  of  his  Jour- 
nals bear  one  unbroken  testimony.  It  would  appear  that  his 
early  life  was  both  amiable  and  exemplary,  but  exhibited  no 
energetic  signs  of  a  deeper  seriousness.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
18O0,  was,  it  seems,  the  turning  point  of  his  character,  and  the 
occasion  of  his  first  more  defined  religious  impressions.  From 
that  time,  the  substance  of  religion  became  the  matter  of  his  most 
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attentive  thoughts.    He  commenced  his  journals  about  the  year 
1802,  of  which  habit  he  has  recorded  the  lollowiug  account. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  Christian  experience  in  general  is  not  a  delu- 
sion. Whether  mine  is  or  not  mil  be  seen  at  the  last  day.  Mj  object 
in  making  this  Journal  is  to  accustom  myself  to  self-examination,  to 
give  my  experience  a  visible  form  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
memory,  and  so  to  improve  my  soul  in  holiness :  for  the  review  of  soch 
a  lasting  testimony,  will  serve  the  double  end  of  conviction  and  coaao- 
lation.  I  pretend  not  to  record  all  that  I  remember,  and  that  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  minuteness,  for  nothing  is  stricdy  so^  but  because  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  improper  to  commit  it  to  paper.  I  desire  to  coUrct 
the  habit  of  my  mind,  to  discover  my  besetting  sins,  the  occasion  of 
calling  tbem  forth,  and  the  considerations,  by  wbicb  I  have  been  at  any 
time  stirred  up  to  duty.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  save  me  from  the  de- 
lusions of  my  deceitful  heart,  and  pardon  the  indifference  with  which  I 
speak  and  think  of  sin,  and  of  this  record,  which  may  be  of  everbstiiig 
importance  to  my  soul."* 

From  this  time  we  find  a  record  of  his  daily  life,  of  actions  and 
words,  of  temptations  and  falls,  of  purposes  half  formed,  and 
faults  half  consented  in,  of  feelings,  and  very  thoughts,  and  even 
of  their  alternations,  and  transitory  forms,  kept  with  a  scrutiny  so 
close  and  unsparing,  that  we  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  finest 
observation  of  an  ever-varying  thermometer.  We  are  amazed  at 
the  precision  with  which  he  seemed  to  fix  and  register  the  most 
fleetmg  imaginations.  It  is  certainly  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sincerity  in  saying  that  in  self-examination  nothing  is  strictly 
minute.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  Journals,  especially  the  earlier 
part,  reminds  us  of  the  following  remarkable  passage : 

'*  The  intellectual  heart,  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man,  is  the  fooalain 
and  source  of  all  action.  This  is  that  which  understands  and  wills, 
loves  and  hates.  Here  are  all  the  springs  and  powers  of  life  and  motion ; 
here  is  the  last  resort  of  all  outward  impressions,  and  from  this  central 
point  are  derived  all  the  lines  of  action  and  motion,  even  as  all  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  are  from  the  natural  heart,  which  it  diffuses  and  dis- 
perses throughout  the  body,  and  has  its  pulses  in  every  part.  If,  there- 
fore, this  general  spnng-head  be  not  kept  pure  and  clean,  how  can  the 
streams  run  clear  ?  And  upon  this,  was  grounded  tbat  signal  advice  of 
the  wise  man,  Prov.  iv.  23,  '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  oat 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'  Parallel  to  which  I  find  a  passage  in  the 
Meditations  of  the  Royal  Philosopher,  Marcus  Antoninus,  lylov  pkiwtt 
ivlov  ri  wriYh  tov  iyadov^ — look  within,  for  within  is  the  fountain  of  good. 
Further  yet  this  intellectual  heart  is  always  beating,  the  pulses  of  it 
never  rest  -,  thought  rises  upon  thought,  and  desire  succeeds  desire.  The 
motion  is  perpetual,  constant,  and  vehement ;  so  vehement,  that  the 
swiftest  bodily  motion,  no,  not  tbat  of  the  starry  orb,  is  comparable  to 
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it ;  so  vehement  that  it  cannot  be  discerned  or  numbered,  and  comes 
nearer  to  a  rest  than  to  a  motion,  as  the  swiftest  turnings  round  of  a 
globe  look  like  standing  still.  Now  what  a  dangerous  thing  is  such  a 
luotion  as  this,  if  not  rightly  determined  !  Of  what  vast  heights  in  good- 
ness is  it  capable !  And  to  what  vast  heights  of  wickedness  may  it  rise 
if  not  well  governed."* 

T*hat  in  this  inward  scrutiny  we  are  liable  to  deceive  ourselves, 
is  only  to  bring  the  prophet'sf  warning  to  bear  on  the  particular 
subject  of  self-examination.     The  dangers  besetting  this  duty  are 
Dot  simply  those  of  self-deceit  in  its  ordinary  sense,  i.  e.  the  too 
favourable  interpretation  of  our  own  faults,  or  the  unconscious- 
ness of  their  existence,  but  of  a  more  subtle  kind.     A  mirror 
is    a    necessary  instrument,  but  may   become   a  snare.      Self- 
examination  may  insensibly  become  a  self-contemplative  habit. 
Id  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Martyn's  it  could  not  feed  the  lighter 
and    vainer  passions,  which  are  ever  uppermost  in  listless  and 
shallow  men.      In  him  there  was  no  such  pabulum  to  fasten 
on.      The  form  it  would  rather  take  with  his  keener  and  spe- 
culative mind  would  be   that  of  attempting   to  ascertain  the 
gradual  accessions  of  energy  to  the  habits  of  the  soul,  by  acts  of 
direct  intuition.    Although  it  is  true  that  no  man  ^'  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man  save  tlie  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  within  him,"  yet 
the  question  returns,  Aou;  is  he  to  know  them  ?  Are  not  the  healthy 
energies  of  the  mind  to  be  perceived  as  the  healthy  energies  of 
the  body,  not  by  direct  intuition,  for  which  we  have  no  faculties, 
but    by   their  sensible   effects  i     Perhaps  self-examination  can 
hardly  extend  beyond  the  noting  of  faults,  without  endangering 
the    character  by  self-elation,  or  morbid  depression,  or  by  refer- 
ring  to  the  agency  of  God,  what  is  in  fact  no  more  than  the 
movements  of  the  animal  spirit.     That  Mr.  Martyn  was  aware  of 
this  we  have  his  own  witness  in  the  following  very  solemn  passage 
in  a  letter,  written  the  year  before  his  death,  ^'  I  have  been  often 
deceived  in  times  past,  and  erroneously  called  animal  spirits  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."|     We  think  we  can  trace  a  marked  difference 
in   the  tone  of  his  Journals  written  in  £ngland,  where  the  calls 
upon  his  attention  and  labour,  although  many  and  various,  were 
thrown  off  with  ease,  and  that  of  his  diary  kept  during  the  voy- 
age, but  most  of  all  during  his  residence  in  India  and  Persia, 
when  his  mind  was  intensely  concentrated  on  external  objects, 
such  as  the  unremitting  work  of  translating  Holy  Scripture.    He 
lost  not  a  shade  of  his  fervent  devotional  spirit,  while  his  mind 
was  braced  up  to  a  healthier  tone.    The  urgent  demands  of  duty, 
and  the  calm  contemplation  of  his  Master's  example,  corrected 
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without  relaxing  anything  of  his  inward  self-examination,  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  to  a  somewhat  morbid  introversion  upon 
itself. 

This  unsparing  habit  of  recording  against  himself  the  faults  of 
his  daily  life,  was  the  secret  force  which  threw  out  his  system  of 
self-discipline.  From  the  earliest  time  of  his  deeper  seriousness, 
his  days  were  distributed  into  seasons  of  prayer,  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  which  are  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with  in  modem 
biographies.  We  find  in  his  Journals  passages  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  rather  think  a  regular  distribution  of  the  day  for  prayer 
to  obtain  the  three  great  graces  of  humility,  love,  and  resignation 
would  be  far  the  best  way  to  grow  in  them."*  "  When  I  got  to 
my  room  I  continued  about  two  hours  in  prayer."-|'  Then  in  a 
few  pages  we  find  him  reading  and  praying  with  his  college  ser- 
vant. To  tliese  devotional  acts  must  of  course  be  added  the 
blessed  daily  service  of  the  college  chapel,  and  frequently  of  the 
parish  churches  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  wont  to  attend,  aod 
often  to  officiate.  When  with  these  habitual  exercises  we  mix  up 
the  labours  of  a  tutor  and  of  a  close  and  diligent  student,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  biographies  of  earlier  and  better  days  of  our  Holj 
Mother,  when  her  sons  were  wont  for  themselves  to  break  their 
days  into  canonical  hours.  ''  Besides  occasional  and  supernume- 
rary addresses,''  we  read  of  one  who  is  a  worthy  type  of  our  Ca- 
tholicism, his  certain  perpetual  returns  exceeded  David's  seven 
times  a  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready  (which  was  usually  early) 
he  prayed  in  his  chamber  with  his  servant,  in  a  peculiar  form 
composed  for  that  purpose.  After  this  he  retired  to  his  own 
more  secret  devotions  in  his  closet.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  morning  he  had  a  solemn  intercession  in  reference  to  the 
national  calamities ;  to  this,  after  a  little  distance,  succeeded  the 
morning  office  of  the  Church,  which  he  particularly  desired  to 
perform  in  his  own  person,  and  would  by  no  means  accept  the 
ease  of  having  it  read  by  any  other.  In  the  afternoon  be  bad 
another  hour  of  private  prayer,  which  on  Sundays  he  enlarged, 
and  so  religiously  observed  that  if  any  necessary  business  or 
charity  had  diverted  him  at  the  usual  time,  he  repaired  his  soul  at 
the  cost  of  his  body,  and  notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  his 
physicians,  which  in  other  cases  he  was  careful  to  obey,  spent  the 
supper  time  therein.  About  five  of  the  clock  the  solemn  private 
prayers  for  the  nation,  and  the  evening  service  of  the  Church,  re- 
turned. At  bed-time  his  private  prayers  closed  the  day;  aod 
after  all,  even  the  night  was  not  without  its  office,  tlie  5lst  Psalm 
being  his  designed  midbight  entertainment.    In  his  prayers,  as  bis 
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attention  was  fixed  and  steady,  so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate 
fervour,  insomuch  that  verj  frequently  his  transport  threw  him 
prostrate  on  the  earth ;  his  tears  also  would  interrupt  his  words ; 
tiie  latter  happening  not  only  upon  the  pungent  exigencies  of 
present  or  impending  judgments,  but  in  the  common  service  of 
tbe  Church.*  To  these  seasons  of  prayer  Mr.  Martyn  added 
also  frequent  fasts,  both  as  an  ordinary  means  for  the  chastening 
and  punfying  of  his  mind,  and  also  from  time  to  time  as  a  special 
check  and  counteraction  to  other  and  lower  influences,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  withdraw  it  from  habitual  consciousness  of 
things  unseen. 

"  I  have  declined  so  sensibly,"  be  writes  in  one  place,  ''  these  last 
two  or  three  days,  that  I  design  to  devote  to-morrow  to  fasting  and 
prayer/'f  *^  Oh  that  I  had  a  more  piercing  sense  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence. How  macb  sin  in  the  purest  services.  If  I  were  sitting  in 
heavenly  places  with  Christ,  or  rather  with  my  thoughts  habitaally  there, 
how  would  every  duty  become  easy !  .  .  •  '  Memoria  taa  sancta  et  dnl« 
cedo  taabeatissima  possideat  animam  meam,  atque  in  invisibilium  amorem 
rapiat  illam.'  This  day  was  set  apart  for  a  public  fast.  I  prayed 
rather  more  than  two  hours,  chiefly  with  confession  of  my  own  sins, 
those  of  my  family,  and  the  church  i  alas  so  much  was  required  to  be 
said  on  the  first  head,  that  I  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to  have  dwelt 
upon  It  the  whole  day."]; 

Such  were  Mr.  Martyn's  habits  of  self-discipline  at  the  time 
when  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  resolution  involved,  in  his 
case,  a  greater  sacrifice  of  self  than  it  would  in  the  case  of  most 
men. 

It  would  appear  that  his  health  had  been  delicate  from  child- 
hood ;  and  that  in  his  family  was  the  sad  heir-loom  of  a  consump- 
tive tendency.  Without  doubt  the  unobserved  resistance  of  an 
unkindly  constitution  is  often  the  too  stubborn  hindrancci  and 
always  the  severe  antagonist^  of  self-discipline,  and  habitual  striv- 
ing after  high  measures  of  perfection.  From  the  time  of  taking  his 
degree,  he  had  frequent  indications  of  secret  disease,  which,  after  he 
had  entered  upon  his  life  of  hardship,  gave  no  ambiguous  warn- 
ings. •'  O  my  dearest  S — ,"  he  wrote,  in  1809,  to  his  only  sur- 
viving sister,  who,  it  seems,  did  not  live  to  receive  his  letter,  ^*  that 
disease  which  preyed  upon  our  mother,  and  dear  sister,  and  has 
often  shown  itself  in  me,  has,  I  fear,  attacked  you.'* — Memoir, 
p.  320.  This  question  must  therefore  have  entered  into  the  deli- 
berate consideration  of  his  future  course,  and  must  have  been  de- 
liberately disregarded. 

*  Bishop  Fell'i  Life  of  Hammond,  98,  fol. 

t  Journals,  1, 187.  X  Memoir,  51. 
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There  were  other  influences  which  might  have  made  any  ordi- 
nary man  relax  from  his  purpose  of  self-devotion.  He  had  a 
very  pure  delight  in  letters  and  science,  the  highest  academical 
distinction  had  been  awarded  to  him.  He  could  not  have  been 
unconscious  that  the  largest  rewards  (as  men  speak)  of  moral 
and  intellectual  worth,  were  open  to  him  at  home ;  to  these  musk 
be  added  the  closest  friendships,  the  fondest  family  affections,  and 
an  attachment,  the  strength  of  which  he  continually  learned,  u 
separation,  and  a  series  of  after-difliculties,  made  its  realization 
impossible.  Any  one  of  these  have,  ere  now,  made  a  man  shrink 
from  a  high  resolve,  and  perhaps  few  men  would  successfully 
encounter  their  combined  solicitations.  But  Mr.  Martyn  well 
knew  what  the  Apostle  intended  when  he  said,  *^  No  man  thai 
warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life;  that  be 
may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier."  Of  the 
last,  which  was  both  a  sacrifice  and  a  disappointment,  he  wrote 
afterwards, — 

*'  O  how  have  I  been  crossed  from  childhood,  and  yet  how  little  be- 
nefit have  I  received  from  these  chastisements  of  my  God.  The  Lord 
now  sanctify  this,  that  since  the  last  desire  of  my  heart  is  also  withheld, 
I  may  with  resignation  turn  away  for  ever  from  the  world,  and  hence- 
forth live  forgetful  of  all  but  God.  I  shall  never  have  to  regret  I  have 
loved  Thee  too  well.  Thou  hast  said,  '  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart.'" — Journabf  ii.  130. 

''  Endeavouring  to  keep  in  mind  that  I  was  bom  to  suffer,  and  striving 
to  be  happy  under  every  cross,  not  by  discerning  something  agreeable  in 
it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.*' — Ibid,  158. 

He  was  one  that  was  at  no  time  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  for  he 
had  been  long  preparing  himself  for  every  such  trial. 

^'  I  see  a  great  work  before  me  now,  (he  wrote  in  1 803,)  namely,  the 
subduing  and  mortifying  of  my  perverted  will ;  what  am  I  that  I  shoald 
dare  to  do  my  own  will,  even  if  I  were  not  a  sinner  ?  But  now  how 
plain,  bow  reasonable  to  have  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  me  to  be 
his  faithful,  willing  servant,  cheerfully  taking  up  the  cross  that  he  shall 
appoint  me." — Journals^  i.  47. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  monstrous  and  horrible,  that  any  creature  shookl 
seek  its  will  in  opposition  to  God*s  will." — Itid*  69. 

The  gradual  formation  of  this  perfect  self-renunciation  is  re- 
markably illustrated  in  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the 
life  of  trial  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  We  find  him  at 
first  beset  by  the  misgivings  naturally  mingling  with  all  high  pur- 
poses of  self-devotion.  Sometimes  mistrust  of  himself — not  at 
all  allayed  by  the  officious  kindness  of  friends,  who  would  charit- 
ably tell  him  that  he  had  "  neither  strength  of  mind  nor  of  body 
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for  the  work/'  and  sometimes  by  a  foresight  of  the  severe  trials 
and  hardships  he  must  endure. 

"  The  dejection  I  sometimes  labour  under,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter  in  the  whole  of  my  future 
life.  The  thought  that  I  must  be  unceasingly  employed  in  the  same 
kiDd  of  work  amongst  poor  ignorant  people,  is  what  my  proud  spirit 
revolts  at.  To  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  thousand  uncomfortable  things 
that  must  happen  to  me,  whether  as  a  minister  or  a  missionary^  is  what 
flesh  cannot  endure." — Memoir ,  p.  33. 

By  degrees  the  single  aim  of  his  heart  was  steadied^  and  the 
object  of  his  deliberate  choice  seemed  continually  to  dilate,  and 
to  gather  a  brightness  and  an  attractiveness  which  determined  his 
every  thought  and  affection  to  itself. 

"  I  was  under  disquiet  at  the  prospect  of  my  future  work,  encom- 
passed, as  it  appeared,  with  difficulties ;  but  I  trusted  I  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  on  that  I  could  rest.  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  had  returned  from  a  mission,  observed  that  the  crosses  to  be  en- 
dured were  far  greater  than  could  be  conceived ;  but  none  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy !  Had  some  disheartening  thoughts  at  night, 
at  the  prospect  of  being  stripped  of  every  earthly  comfort ;  but  who  is 
it  that  roaketh  my  comforts  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  ?  Cannot  the 
same  hand  make  cold,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  peril,  to  be  a 
train  of  ministering  angels  conducting  me  to  glory."— «/oun?ii/!f,  i.  32. 

When  on  board  ship  at  the  Cape,  he  writes, — 

''  I  am  so  far  from  regretting  that  I  ever  came  on  this  delightful  work, 
were  I  to  choose  for  myself,  I  could  scarcely  find  a  situation  more 
agreeable  to  my  taste." 

Out  of  the  many  passages  in  his  Indian  Journals,  carrying  out 
the  same  testimony,  we  select  only  one^  written  In  1811. 

"  When  I  set  myself  to  invent  a  case  of  perfect  happiness,  a  case  which 
shall  comprehend  every  thing  that  ever  appeared  desirable  to  me  in  the 
days  of  my  vanity  or  since,  I  cannot  by  any  means  persuade  myself  that 
I  should  be  happy :  true  there  appears  a  change  which  seems  strange 
to  myself.  I  find  it  impossible  to  create,  even  in  imagination,  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  After  trying  this  thing  and  that,  I  sec  that  there  is  en- 
joyment rather  in  giving  than  receiving.  To  deny  oneself  for  the  good 
of  others,  rather  than  embrace  a  great  number  of  good  things  for  one- 
self. It  is  a  greater  happiness  to  obey  God  than  to  please  self." — 
Journals,  ii.  328. 

So  well  had  he  apprehended  the  admonition,  '*  Quantum  a  te 
vales  exire,  tantum  in  me  poteris  transire.  Sicut  nihil  foris  concupis- 
cere  internam  pacem  facit,  sic  se  interius  relinquere  Deo  conjun- 
|it."  This  perfect  exinanition  of  self  is  the  main  feature  of  Mr. 
Martyn's  latter  days.    In  India  we  find  him  applying  his  whole 
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mind  to  the  translation  of  Holy  Scripture^  with  an  earnestness 
which  showed  that  he  regarded  himself  but  as  an  instrument  for 
an  appointed  end»  and  his  life  desirable  only  so  long  as  would 
suffer  him  to  finish  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  same  moment  on  two  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Hindostanee  and  Persian  languages,  in  which 
two-fold  undertaking  he  was  aided  by  an  Indian  and  an  Arab. 
These  worthies  were  a  perpetual  trial  of  the  passive  graces  of 
Mr.  Marty n's  mind.  They  were  of  course  unremitting  and  un- 
relenting in  their  mutual  recriminations  and  hostility.  The  fol- 
lowing picture  is  most  graphic : — 

*^  Mirza  happened  to  hear  all  Sal)at*s  querulous  harangue^  and  in  order 
to  vex,  and  disgust  bim  effectually,  rode  almost  into  his  house  and  came 
in  with  his  shoes.  This  irritated  the  Arab,  but  Mirza's  purpose  was  not 
answered.  Mirza  began  next  day  to  tell  a  parcel  of  lies  about  Sabat, 
and  to  bring  proofs  of  bis  own  learning.  The  manifest  tendency  of  all 
this  was  to  make  a  division  between  Sabat  and  me,  and  to  obtain  his 
salary  and  work  for  himself.  Oh,  the  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  of  an 
Indian !  I  never  saw  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  two  men  than  in 
Mirza  and  Sabat.  One  is  all  exterior,  the  other  has  no  outside  at  all. 
One  a  most  consummate  man  of  the  worlds  the  other  an  artless  child  of 
the  Desert."* 

The  Hindostanee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  fully  ap- 
proved ;  but  the  Persian  being  thought  to  contain  too  many  Ara- 
bic words  and  idioms,  Mr.  Martyn«  although  his  health  was  then 
exhibiting  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  decay,  resolved,  with  his 
characteristic  devotedness,  to  go  into  Persia,  there  to  complete  the 
translation.    This  he  was  permitted  to  do. 

The  following  very  striking  narrative  exhibits  his  moral  courage 
and  solitary  devotedness.  Writing  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Madras, 
then  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corrici  from  Shiraz,  1811,  he  says 

"  As  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  this  dull  place  to  take  the  attention  of 
the  people,  no  trade,  manufactures,  or  news,  every  event  at  all  novel  is 
interesting  to  them.  You  may  conceive  therefore  what  a  strong  sensa* 
tion  was  produced  by  the  stab  I  aimed  at  the  vitals  of  Mohammed. 
Before  five  people  had  seen  what  I  wrote,  defences  of  Islam  swarmed 

*  Journals,  ii.  166.  This  unhappy  roan,  Sabat,  after  professing  Christianity  for  many 
years,  apostatized,  and  wrote  an  attack  on  the  Gospels.  He  again  professed  repei^ 
tance,  and  declared  that  his  attack  on  revelation  was  made  as  a  revenge  apon  one  (o 
whom  he  thooglit  an  attack  on  Christianity  would  be  more  painful  3ian  a  persona! 
injury.  He  never  spoke  of  Mr.  Martyn  without  the  roost  profound  respect,  and  shed 
tears  of  grief  whenever  he  recalled  how  severely  he  bad  tried  the  patience  of  this 
faithful  servant  of  God.  He  mentioned  several  anecdotes  to  show  with  what  extraor- 
dinary sweetness  of  temper  Martyn  had  borne  his  numerous  provocations.  '*  He  was 
less  a  roan,"  he  said,  "  than  an  angel  from  heaven."  This  wretched  penitent  after 
much  inconstancy  of  conduct  became  involved  in  a  war  at  Penang,  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  and  thrown  in  a  sack  into  the  sea.— 'Memoir  of  the  Rev,  T.  Thoinaaoo«  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sargeat,  24S<— 249. 
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iolo  ephemeral  being  froni  all  the  Moulwee  maggots  of  the  place,  but 
the  more  judicious  men  were  ashamed  to  let  me  see  them.  One  Moollah 
called  Aga  Acber,  determined  to  distinguish  himself.  He  wrote  with 
great  acrimony  on  the  margin  of  my  pamphlet,  but  passion  had  blinded 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  smote  the  wind.  One  day  I  was  on  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  prime  minister,  and  sitting  in  great  state  by  his  side, 
fifty  visitors  in  the  same  hall,  and  five  hundred  clients  without,  when 
who  should  make  his  appearance,  but  my  tetric  adversary,  the  said  Aga 
Acber,  who  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  the  minister  with 
a  piece  be  had  composed  in  defence  of  the  Prophet ;  and  sitting  down 
told  roe,  he  should  present  roe  with  a  copy  that  day.  '  There  are  four 
answers,'  said  he,  *  to  your  objection  against  his  using  the  sword.' 
'  Very  well,' said  I,  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them,  though  I  made  no  such 
objection.'  Eager  to  display  his  attainments  in  all  branches  of  science, 
be  proceeded  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  our  European  philosophy, 
and  commanded  me  to  show  that  the  earth  moved  and  not  the  sun.  I 
told  hiro,  *  that  in  matters  of  religion,  where  the  salvation  of  men  was 
concerned,  I  would  give  up  nothing  to  them,  but  as  for  points  in  philo* 
sopby  they  might  have  it  all  their  own  way.'  This  was  not  what  he 
wanted,  so  after  looking  at  the  minister,  to  know  if  it  was  not  a  breacb 
of  good  manners,  to  dispute  at  such  a  time,  and  finding  that  ihere  was 
nothing  contrary  to  custom,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  rather  expected 
an  answer,  I  began,  but  soon  found  that  he  could  comprehend  nothing 
w^ithout  diagrams.  A  moonshee  in  waiting  was  ordered  to  produce  his 
implements,  so  there  was  I  drawing  figures,  while  hundreds  of  men  were 
looking  on  in  silence.  But  all  my  trouble  was  in  vain»  the  Moollah 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  mathematics."* 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Persia,  when  the  object  of  his  life 
^pras  done,  and  his  health  had  sunk  under  intense  attacks  of  fever, 
and  other  kinds  of  suffering,  he  '^  set  his  horse's  head  towards 
Constantinople,"  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England. 

Xhe  last  days  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God  are  too  deeply 
affecting  to  be  passed  over.  After  many  days  travelling  on  horses, 
each  day  closing  in  with  more  or  less  of  suffering,  Mr.  Marty n 
came  soon  after  sunset  on  the  2d  of  October  to  a  small  village. 
There  they  halted  for  the  night.  He  endeavoured  to  find  a  room 
nhere  he  might  be  alone. 

*'  Tempted  by  money  they  brought  me  to  a  stable-room,  and  Hassan 
(the  Tartar  guide)  and  a  number  of  others  planted  themselves  there  with 
me.  My  fever  here  increased  to  a  violent  degree ;  the  beat  in  my  eyes 
and  forehead  was  so  great  that  the  fire  almost  made  me  frantic.  1  en- 
treated that  it  might  be  put  out,  or  that  I  might  be  carried  out  of  doors. 
Neither  was  attended  to.  My  servant,  who,  from  my  sitting  in  that 
strange  way  on  the  ground,  believed  me  delirious,  was  deaf  to  all  I  said. 
At  last  I  pushed  mv  head  in  among  the  luggage,  and  lodged  it  on  the 
damp  ground j  and  slept. 

*  Joiiriialt,  ii.  S75,  S76. 
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''  Oct.  5,  The  sieep  bad  refreshed  me,  but  I  was  feeble  and  sbakeo* 
Yet  the  merciless  Hassan  hurried  me  off.  •  •  .  I  felt  toleraUy  well 
till  a  Utile  after  sunset,  when  the  ague  came  on  with  a  TiolcDce  I  had 
never  before  experienced.     I  felt  as  if  in  a  palsy,  my  teeth  cbattcring, 

and  my  whole  frame  violently  shaken The  ooU  fit^  after 

continuing  two  or  three  hours,  was  followed  by  a  lever,  which  lasted  the 
whole  night  and  prevented  sleep. 

^  Oct.  6.  No  horses  being  to  behad^  I  had  an  unexpected  rqpose.  1 
sat  in  the  orchard,  and  tho^^t  with  sweet  comfort  and  peace  of  my 
God :  in  solitude,  my  company,  my  friend  and  comforter.  Ob,  when 
shall  time  give  place  to  eternity !  When  shall  appear  that  new  beaveD, 
and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness !  Where  there  shall  in 
nowise  enter  in  any  thing  that  defileth  :  none  of  that  wickedness  which 
has  made  men  worse  than  wild  beasts,  none  of  those  corruptiooa  which 
add  still  more  to  the  miseries  of  mortality,  shall  be  seen  or  heard  of  any 
more.  * 

After  this  came  on  ten  days  of  unknown  sufferings,  and  on  the 
16th  he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  In  him  was  indeed 
realized  a  large  measure  of  that  righteousness  which  is  the  in* 
communicable  gift  of  the  perfect.  "  Cuncta  enim  licita  respuunt, 
ad  despectum  mundi  sublimiter  accinguntur,  licere  sibi  nolunt 
omne  quod  libet,  bona  sibi  amputant  etiam  concessa,  contem- 
nunt  visibilia,  invisibilibus  accenduntur,  lamentis  gaudent,  in 
cunctis  semetipsos  humiliant^  et  sicut  nonnuHi  peccata  openim, 
sic  ipsi  cogitationum  deplorant.  Quid  itaque  istos  dixerim,  nisi 
et  justosj  et  poenitentes,  qui  se  et  in  posnitentia  de  peccato  cogt- 
tationis  humiliant,  et  recti  semper  in  opere  perseverant  7"  * 

We  must  here  break  off  our  too  cursory  remarks  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  this  holy  man. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  his  friend  and  biographer 
should  have  found  it.  necessary  to  correct,  by  a  personal  attesta- 
tion in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  memoir,  an  impression  left  by  it, 
upon  the  minds  of  common  readers,  that  Mr.  Martyn  was  of  a 
gloomy  temperament.  We  say  we  are  not  surprised,  not  indeed 
that  we  partake  of  the  impression,  but  because  we  should  have 
marvelled  how  the  religious  world  of  this  day,  which,  like  its  bro- 
ther  world,  is  too  brisk  and  bright  to  sympathize  with  the  deeper 
tone  and  severer  cast  of  primitive  faith,  should  ever  read  of  such 
a  life  without  some  indefinite  feeling  of  recoil.  Modem  reli* 
gionists  turn  away  from  such  a  type  of  severe  holiness,  as  pur- 
chasers  of  modern  portraits,  from  the  stern  and  awful  forms  of 
early  Christian  art.  Of  all  the  doctrines  of  th«  Cross,  that  which 
energetically  realizes  in  us  the  mystery  shadowed  upon  us  in 
holy  baptism,  is  the  least  desired.     Via  lucis,  via  crucis,  is  the 

*  S.  Greg.  M.  Horn,  in  Lnc.  iv.  1. 
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ttochangeable  faith  of  Catholics,  but  the  illumination  of  later 
days  reveals  the  vicarious  cross  alone.     But  Mr.  Martyn's  faith 
waa  not  so,  he  lived  as  one  of  that  goodly  fellowship,  whose  song 
in  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage  is  "  Vita  tua,  via  nostra,  per 
sanctam  patientiae  viam  arobulamus  ad  te,  qui  es  corona  nostra." 
One  more  general  remark  we  must  make  before  we  conclude, 
and  that  is— how  strikingly  the  vigorous  mind  of  Mr.  Martyn 
felt  around  for  that  system,  which  should  have  anticipated  the 
necessities  of  his  spiritual  warfare,  and  failing  to  find  it,  pro^ 
eeeded,  as  by  an  instinct  of  its  own,  to  throw  out  a  system  for 
its  own  support.    Hence  his  frequent  hours  of  prayer,  his  often 
fastings,  and  the  ascetic  discipline  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self.    Hence  also  the  ardent  thirsting  for  the  communion  of 
saints  militant,  but  most  of  all  the  insatiable  yearning  of  his  soul 
for   the  fellowship  of  the  mystical  body  gone  before  him  into 
paradise.    "  I  love  to  converse,  (speaking  of  their  writings,)  as  it 
were,  with  those  holy  bishops  and  martyrs,  with  whom,  I  hope, 
through  grace,  to  spend  a  happy  eternity."*    **  The  example  of 
the  Christians  of  the  early  ages  has  been  a  source  of  sweet  re- 
flection to  me  frequently  to-day ;  the  holy  love,  and  devout  medi* 
tations  of  Augustine  and  Ambrose,  I  delight  to  think  of."t    The 
system  of  the  Church  is  the  mould  in  which  the  character  of 
those  that  are  bom  to  its  inheritance  is  formed  to  the  highest 
cast  of  Christian  perfection,  and  the  standard  to  which  the  de- 
vout of  those  that  are  born  without  it  are  continually  tending. 
Archbishop  Leighton  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  latter, 
and  Mr.  Martyn  of  the  former  principle.     Our  unhappy  lot  is 
to  find  ourselves,  though  born  to  the  inheritance,  in  fact  de- 
frauded of  our  portion.     The  last  century  and  a  half  has  rested 
like  a  noisome  vapour  on  the  English  Church,  and  now  that  it 
seems  partially  dispersing,  it  exhibits,  as  it  is  drawn  up,  the  fair 
structures  of  the  Catholic  inheritance  falling  piecemeal,  and  the 
vigour  of  its  children  palsied.     The  hereditary  treasure  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  has  been  laid  up  where  the  thief  entereth 
and  the  rust  corrupteth.     We  no  longer  enter  into  houses  that 
we  have  not  builded,  nor  draw  out  of  wells  that  we  have  not 
digged,  but  each  man  is  doomed  to  squander  the  earlier  and 
better  part  of  life,  a  stranger  to  his  high  descent,  and  then  to 
set  about  rearing  the  fabric,  and  accumulating  the  treasure  he 
ought  to  have  inherited.     But  it  is  not  every  man  that  has  the 
subdued  but  masterly  intellect  of  Mr.  Martyn, — it  is  not  every 
man  that  is  above  prejudice,  and  fearless  in  the  avowal  of  truth 

*  Memoirs,  126.  t  Ilwd.  tt8. 
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as  lie  was.*  Moreover,  the  religious  teachers  of  these  days  are 
possessed  M'ith  a  principle  of  thorough  eclecticism.  They  are 
harmonists  of  doctrines  and  ordinances,  every  man  a  centre,  form- 
ing his  own  system,  one  adopting  as  his  principle  a  so-called 
aifanity  of  doctrines,  and  another  the  sensible  cravings  of  man's 
nature ;  both  proceeding  by  one  and  the  same  rule,  and  differiug 
only  in  the  accidental  mode  of  its  application.  It  is  true  that 
all  mysteries  converge  to  their  point  of  emanation  in  the 
divine  mind ;  and  the  system  of  the  Church  Catholic  is  in  abso- 
lute harmony  with  the  wants  of  God's  redeemed  creatures.  Bat 
neither  is  the  convergency  of  doctrines,  nor  the  harmony  of  or- 
dinances, the  test  of  truth  to  us,  for  the  latter  may  not  be  felt, 
nor  the  former  perceptible.  To  us  the  proof  of  Catholic  truth 
is  an  external  witness,  in  kind  the  same  (although  in  degree  con- 
tinually diminishing)  with  that  which  attests  the  fact  and  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture. 

Before  we  close  this  review,  we  feel  it  right  to  plead  guiltr 
to  a  charge  of  partiality.  Afi  vci;  x-^exiirX^Treiy.  We  confess 
that  we  have  consciously  shrunk  from  noting  many  forms  of 
opinion  and  modes  of  expression ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  be  un- 
derstood to  sanction  them.  We  think  that  no  man  can  read  these 
Journals  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  living  bond  of  fellowship, 
unaided  by  sight  or  sense,  bringing  all  members  of  the  body  to 
a  most  real,  but  most  mysterious  intimacy.  *'  And  shall  not  that 
recognition  be  universal?  Thiuk  ye  that  ye  shall  know  me  then, 
because  ye  have  known  me  now ;  but  that  my  father,  or  one,  it 
may  be,  that  was  long  ago  a  Bishop  of  this  Church,  ye  shall  not 
know  hereafter,  because  ye  have  not  known  him  heref  Ye  shall 
know  them  all.  They  that  shall  meet  in  the  resurrection  shall  not 
know  each  other  by  looking  on  the  face.  There  shall  be  a  mu- 
tual knowledge  with  a  higher  intuition.  All  shall  see,  and  more 
perfectly  than  even  Prophets  here  are  wont.  They  shall  see  bj 
a  vision  which  is  of  God,  for  that  all  shall  be  full  of  God/'f 

We  look  then  upon  these  Journals  with  an  awful  veneration,  as 
upon  the  slough  of  a  pure  spirit,  which  has  striven,  and  over- 
come, and  cast  its  earthly  weeds.  And  will  add  one  only  word 
more,  and  that  of  warning  to  such  as  may  read  the  record  of  this 
saint's  warfare  with  an  indolent  and  listless  spirit.     W^e  believe 

*  "  Read  through  in  my  palanquin/'  writes  Mr.  M.,  "  the  Missionary  Magasine 
for  1805,  and  almost  felt  glad  that  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  such  vapid  religioaisiB  as 
is  too  prevalent  in  England.  Tlioogb  they  are  the  people  of  God  that  write*  as  I  do 
not  doubt,  yet,  alas,  how  unedifying  are  most  of  the  pages  of  a  modem  magaaioe, 
though  religious !  May  I  myself  be  kept  from  that  regani  to  public  opinion,  which 
in  such  a  melancholy  degree  seems  to  actuate  so  many  of  the  ministers,  missioiiarT 
aocieiies,  and  missionaries  of  the  present  day.*' — Journait,  ii.  109. 

t  S«  Aug,  Serm,  in  Diebns  Pasch,  xiv.  a. 
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that  no  man  can  read  it  with  safety,  except  he  that  will  in  some 
measure  put  his  shoulder  to  the  yoke  of  a  like  mortifying  dis- 
cipline. The  Church,  at  this  moment,  is  making  loud  and  urgent 
demands  for  men  of  fervent  devotion,  unshrinking  renunciation  of 
self,  and  deadness  to  the  world*  To  such  as  have  heart  to  follow 
in  that  way^  Mr.  Martyn  is  in  very  truth  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light. 

Art.  V. — Memorials  of  Oxford.      By  James  Ingram,  D.  D., 
President  of  Trinity  College.    3  Vols.  Oxford.  Parker. 

Most  persons  who  fall  in  with  this  work  would  but  consider 
it  as  a  collection  of  beautiful  prints,  in  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  £urope.  In  consequence^  they  will  be 
disposed  to  place  it  on  their  drawing  table;  a  position,  which 
serves  to  confirm  the  impression  which  the  first  view  of  it  creates. 
And  it  really  is  a  most  interesting  publication,  considered 
merely  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  those  who  have  been  led  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  letter-press,  will  find  a  kind  of  matter  there  of  a 
very  different  complexion  from  the  running  accompaniment,  in 
large  type  and  small  sense,  which,  in  such  publications  is  com- 
monly used  to  swell  the  volume  without  hurting  its  character. 

Dr.  Ingram,  however,  the  learned  writer  of  the  letter-press, 
is  evidently  not  a  man  to  figure  as  a  mere  chevalier  aux  dames, 
or  to  serve  as  an  elegant  appendage  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour. 
Judging  by  the  work  before  us,  we  should  say  he  was  as  little  like 
a  writer  in  an  annual  or  album  as  any  author  we  ever  read.  He 
is,  apparently,  one  of  a  race  of  men,  now  almost  extinct,  who 
used  to  live  all  their  days  both  in  and  for  the  University.  A  place 
like  Oxford,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  alters  very  much  in  the  out- 
ward characteristics  of  its  society,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years ;  and  more  so,  in  a  time  like  this,  when  alterations  and 
developments  of  a  serious  nature  are  taking  place  in  the  structure 
of  society  in  general.  The  light  which  shines  so  brightly  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  great  towns,  has  shotnot  a  few  of  its  piercing 
rays  into  the  groves  and  halls  of  academical  repose ;  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  cannot  possibly  be  made  contraband ;  the 
fact  cannot  be  kept  concealed  from  their  inmates  that  they  are 
the  object  of  dislike  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community, 
and  of  assault  in  certain  very  influential  assemblies ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  has  been,  more  or  less,  a  revival  of  that  ancient  ener- 
getic spirit,  that  resolve  to  take  part  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
world's  matters,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  University 
in  history.  Its  members  have  long  determined  that  Church  and 
State  shall  neither  do  nor  suffer,  without  their  having  a  share  in  the 
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doing  or  suffering.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  seem  to 
force  such  a  course  upou  a  place,  which  has  never  been  a  mere 
abode  of  the  muses,  but  has  ever  twined  Uie  myrtle  round  the 
sword ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  granting  this,  so  much  is  clear,  that 
the  muses  suffer  by  it,  and  do  not  thank  the  times  for  its  ne- 
cessity. 

They  have  to  mourn  over  the  gradual  disappearance  of  clas- 
sical taste,  antiquarian  research,  and  local  knowledge.  Oxford 
was  a  place  of  leisurely  thought,  of  multifarious  but  undigested 
erudition,  of  wayward  irregular  exertion,  of  enthusiastic  college 
feeling,  of  repose  relieved  by  the  graceful  or  splendid  sallies  of 
wit.  It  was  a  place  equally  fiivourable  for  genius  and  for  abuses. 
No  examinations  or  class-lists  directed  the  mind  either  of  tutor 
or  pupil  to  definite  objects  and  necessary  preparations,  or  raised 
their  eyes  from  the  walls  of  their  College  to  the  University 
schools,  and  from  the  schools  to  the  busy  walks  of  life.  Oxford 
was  their  home,  their  resting-place,  and  had  both  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  home ;  it  was  &  very  dear  place,  but  a 
very  idle  one.  It  was  not  a  place  of  passage,  or  of  lodging  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  a  means  to  an  end,  so  frequently  as  it  now  is. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  had  its  capabilities  been  fully  understood, 
might  have  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  results ;  die  fault 
was,  not  that  inducements  for  exertion  were  not  supplied  from 
without,  but  that  there  were  no  active  principles  stirring  within. 
One  good  effect,  however,  actually  followed ;  very  few  Fellows 
of  Colleges,  we  suspect,  could  now  be  found,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  or  antiquities  of  their  own  society; 
bow  it  grew  up  into  its  present  state,  and  by  whose  munificence 
it  has  been  gradually  enriched.  On  the  other  hand,  talk  with  an 
old  incumbent  visiting  the  place  for  a  few  days,  and,  if  a  resident 
yourself,  you  will  be  surprised,  if  you  have  not  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  at  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities  and  pecu- 
liarities of  a  place  where  your  outward  man  has  lived  perchance 
for  years,  but  your  mind  has  been  away.  While  you  have  been, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  or 
scientific  associations,  he  knows  all  about  the  College,  from  the 
curious  8how4>ooks  of  the  library,  and  the  number  in  full  of  oM 
silver  tankards  in  the  hall,  down  to  the  excellence  of  the  pump* 
water,  or  the  make  of  the  commou*room  chairs.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  past  age  and  the  present ; — between  this 
busy  anxious  day,  and  a  time  when  Oxford  was  loved  on  its  own 
account,  and  was  enjoyed  with  scarce  a  thought  of  what  was 
beyond  it. 

The  learned  president  of  Trinity  College,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  most  efficient  co-adjutor  in  Mr.  Parker,  the  publisher,  has 
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shown  in  the  work  before  us,  to  what  good  account  a  well-stored 
mind  may  turn  detotion  towards  a  place  which  is  beautiful  as  youth 
tad  f  enerable  as  age ;  and  since  his  antiquarian  lore  is  very  uncom- 
mon at  present,  and  may  have  escaped  attention  under  the  fasci- 
nation of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Le  Keux's  share  in  the  work, 
we  think  it  may  be  interestmg  here  to  put  together  some  leading 
facts  relative  to  the  early  histoiy  of  the  University,  which  he  has 
scattered  through  it,  before  or  apart  from  the  existence  of  col- 
leges. We  call  them  hctM,  in  an  antiquarian  sense,  not  as 
ignorant  that  much  may  be  said  for  and  against  every  assignable 
point  of  past  history,  but  in  order  to  intimate  that  it  is  our  inten- 
tKMi,  not  to  dispute  or  investigate,  but  to  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  pleasing  imagination  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  certainty 
attainable  by  the  human  mind,  as  regards  matters  which  the  eye 
has  not  seen. 

Little  can  be  narrated  in  any  connected  way  concerning  the 
University  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  civil  troubles,  and  the  debased  state  of  religion,  inter- 
rupted and  dissipated,  at  least  the  records,  if  not  the  schools  and 
studies  themselves  of  the  peaceful  place;  and  the  scanty  glimpses 
which  are  left  to  us  are  like  the  broken  remembrances  with 
which  we  retrace  that  first  mysterious  portion  of  our  childhood, 
ere  memory  has  yet  become  continuous,  or  we  come  to  live  in 
the  thought  of  our  own  identity.  However,  amid  the  dim 
notices  of  almost  fabulous  ages,  on  which  the  institutions  ex- 
isting in  later  times  force  us  back,  we  are  led  to  dwell  upon  one 
passage  of  Saxon  history,  both  from  its  interest  and  the  satisfac- 
tory evidence  on  which  its  main  outline  rests, — the  history  of  St. 
Frideswide.  It  seems,  that  about  the  year  7^7  a  certain  gover- 
nor, provost,  or  viceroy,  ''  subregulus,"  as  he  is  called,  of  the 
name  of  Didan,  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Oxford, 
with  dignity  and  honour.  His  wife's  name  was  Saffrida ;  and 
their  daughter  was  called  Frideswide.  Having  received  a  reli- 
gious education  from  a  female  of  eminent  sanctity,  this  young 
lady  not  only  embraced  the  monastic  life  herself,  but  induced 
twelve  other  of  her  equals,  of  respectable  families,  to  do  the  like. 
Her  mother  dying  about  this  time,  Didan  seeking  consolation, 
according  to  the'  fashion  of  those  times,  in-  some  work  of  piety, 
employed  himself  in  the  construction  of  a  conventual  Church 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city;  and  having  dedicated  it  in  honour 
of  St*  Mary  and  All  Saints,  he  committed  it  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  daughter.  This  Church,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Su  Mary  of  Oxford  prope  Tamesin,"  or  "  on  the 
Tbamea,''  vras  the  rudiment  of  the  present  Cathedral,  as  the 
priory  attached  to  it  was  of  Christ  Church. 
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f^rideswide's  Priory  was,  even  from  the  first,  something  beyond 
a  simple  religious  foundation.  She  died  October  I9tby  740,  and 
ivas  buried  in  her  own  church :  but  even  before  her  death,  or 
shortly  after,  the  king  of  Mercia,  in  whose  territory  Oxford  lay, 
(Etbelbald,)  constructed  certain  inns  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  in  connexion  with  the  sacred  edifice.  Alfred,  150  yean 
later,  after  wresting  the  city  from  the  Danes,  restored  them, 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  foundation  for  another  hundred  years, 
that  is,  till  A.  D.  1000,  by  which  date  the  priory  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  had  been  richly  endowed,  its  territories  increased,  and  its 
church  enlarged.  c3xford  was,  at  that  time,  the  metropolis  of 
Mercia,  and  had  been  a  favourite  seat  both  of  Saxon  and  Danish 
monarchs.  King  Elhelred  (1004)  built  the  tower,  which,  witb 
an  additional  Norman  story  and  spire,  is  still  standing.  So  great 
was  the  king's  satisfaction  at  his  own  improvements,  that  he  calls 
it,  in  the  half-modernized  orthography  of  an  extant  MS.,  ''  mjn 
owne  Mynster  in  Oxenford.*'  Another  hundred  years  brought  a 
fresh  series  of  changes ;  the  nuns  were  gone,  never  to  retani ; 
secular  canons  had  succeeded,  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  in 
tiun  been  dispossessed ;  and  in  their  place  an  austere  Norniao, 
chaplain  to  Henry  I.,  was  made  the  prior  of  an  establishoieot 
of  regulars.  Under  this  form  the  foundation  remained  till  the 
time  of  Wolsey,  when  those  further  changes  were  made  which 
brought  it  into  its  present  shape.  Meanwhile,  the  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Frideswide  were  some  of  the  most  learned  aud 
scientific  persons  of  their  times,  and  their  patroness  was  propor* 
tionably  honoured.  Her  relics,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertaioed, 
were,  in  1 J  SO,  translated,  in  Wood*s  words,  "  from  an  obscure  to 
a  more  noted  place  in  the  Church,"  being  deposited  in  a  re- 
liquary, which  Dr.  Ingram  supposes  to  remain  to  this  day; 
miracles  are  said  to  have  followed ;  rich  ofierings  were  made  at 
her  shrine,  and  ample  endowments  added  to  her  foundation.  A 
more  splendid  shrine  was  dedicated  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
her  remains  in  1289,  and  one  still  more  splendid,  about  1480. 
Sermons  were  preached  at  her  cross,  the  university  authorities 
went  in  annual  procession  to  her  altar,  and  as  late  as  1434,  she 
is  called  in  a  public  instrument,  '^  the  special  advocate  of  the 
flourishing  University  .of  Oxford." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  earliest  endowment  for  learning,  in  a 
place  which  was  destined  to  be  so  fruitful  in  noble  institutions. 
The  next  that  is  to  be  noticed,  brings  us  back  to  the  important 
era  which,  while  it  forms  a  sort  of  commencement  of  our  cifil 
history,  brought  the  University  also  into  a  new  stage  of  its  exist- 
tence.    Only  ten  years  had  passed  after  the  troubles  attending 
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Ib^  Conquest,  in  %vliich  Oxford  largely  partook|  when  we  find 
signs  of  returning  life  in  a  spot  which  has  since  that  time  so 
often  needed,  and  so  often  shown  a  similar  pertinacity  of  life, 
I1ie  Casde  Tower,  which  still  is  seen  on  the  left,  by  travellers 
leaving  for  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  belonged  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  George,  and  was  founded  at  that  date  by  Robert 
D'Oiley  for  secular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  being 
such  (observes  Wood)  as  were  **  most  fit  for  a  University,  and 
not  bound  to  keep  their  cloister,  as  regulars  are."    Here  they 
continued  till  their  translation  to  Oseney  Abbey,  in  1 149,  *'  at 
which  time,"  says  the  same  writer,  **  this  their  said  habitation  be- 
came a  nursery  for  secular  students,  subject  to  the  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction."     Brumman  le  Riche  endowed  this  same  Church  of 
Su  George,  at  its  first  foundation,  with  land  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Oxford ;  whence,  as  Dr.  Ingram  supposes,  rose  the 
tradition  that  the  University  was  anciently  on  that  side  the  town. 
Thus  established  as  a  learned  institution,  it  continued,  in  the 
paUt>nage  of  Oseney  Abbey,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  latter; 
being  governed  by  statutes  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of 
more  recent  colleges,  and  consisting  of  a  warden,  fellows,  and 
scholars.    The  warden  was  always  to  be  chosen  from  the  canons 
of  Oseney ;  the  fellows  and  scholars  were  sworn  to  the  perform* 
aiicc  of  Divine  service,  and  to  obedience  to  the  warden,  and  to 
a  life  of  charity  and  purity.    There  were  five  secular  priests,  and 
the  scholars  were  in  number  twelve,  for  the  most  part  Welsh* 
Such  was  another  of  the  earliest  literary  foundations  of  the  place; 
being  situated  on  a  spot  originally  a  palace,  and  now  a  gaol. 

Since  Oseney  Abbey  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  allowed 
us  in  a  few  words  to  take  notice  of  this  celebrated  establishment, 
though  it  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  our  subject.  It  was 
founded,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century, 
as  a  priory  of  Augustinian  monks ;  and  so  many  benefactions 
poured  in,  that  it  soon  became  an  abbey,  and  ultimately  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  From  the 
great  extent  and  splendour  of  its  buildings.  Wood  says,  **  it  was 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  and  wonders  of  this  place  and  nation." 
it  was  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  different  branches  of  the 
Ouse,  Isis,  or  Thames,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Oseney. 
The  church  dedicated,  as  St.  Frideswide's,  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  lofty,  and  was  adorned  with  two  towers ;  its  bells 
were  celebrated  as  the  best  in  England  in  those  times,  and  are  the 
same  as  were  known  in  Dean  Aldrich's,  and  down  to  our  own  time, 
as ''  the  merry  Christ  Church  bells."  The  famous  Tom  of  Oxford, 
which  rings  nightly  at  nine  o'clock,  was  the  bell  in  the  clock- 
tower.    The  edifice  was  enriched  with  a  variety  of  chapels,  hav- 
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ing  not  less  than  tweuty-four  distinct  altars.  The  abbot's  house 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  splendour,  and  was  frequeetly  ho- 
noured by  the  company  of  kings,  prelates,  and  nobles  of  the  first 
rank ;  having  an  hall,  as  a  writer  deacribes  it,  ^  more  befitting  a 
common  society  than  a  private  man."  The  cloisters,  the  kitchen, 
the  great  hall,  and  the  infirmary,  were  at  a  corresponding  scale 
of  magnificence.  King  Henry  II L  after  he  had  raised  the 
siege  before  Kenilworth,  passed  his  Christmas  here ;  ceiebitting 
the  season  for  seven  days'  space,  ^'  with  great  revelling  and  nurth." 
Of  all  these  gorgeous  buildings  scarcely  a  vestige  now  reaiains, 
and  had  not  a  knowledge  of  the  site  been  preaerved,  by  tradidoD 
and  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,  it  could  not  have  been  coo* 
jectured.  Some  unevenness  in  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow  maiii 
the  site  of  the  great  quadrangle ;  and  a  wall,  gate,  and  window 
belonging  to  its  outbuildings  are  still  standing,  near  a  mill  whkk 
inherits  its  name. 

The  seminaries  for  learning  which  we  have  already  qK>keD  of, 
were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames :  but  now  reoediog 
from  it,  we  must  proceed  up  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  to  the  place  now  occupied  by  Worcester  College,  where 
lay  the  land  with  which  Le  Riche  endowed  the  church  of  St 
George,  Here  was  the  great  Benedictine  college,  founded  by 
John  Giffard,  baron  of  Brimesfield,  in  1£8S,  for  the  reception  of 
the  novices  sent  from  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Gloucester.  In  the 
original  documents  relating  to  this  place,  the  site  is  much  extolled 
on  account  of  its  suitableness  for  study ;  a  consideration  which 
seems  to  have  induced  Giffard  to  enlarge  this  establishment,  as  a 
**  generale  studium"  for  ail  the  Benedictine  novices  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury ;  three-fourths  of  the  novices  of  that  com- 
munity  being,  it  is  said,  at  this  era  sent  to  Oxford,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Cambridge.  The  Benedictine  monks  were  then, 
what  they  have  shown  themselves  in  these  later  times,  a  learoed 
body,  as  their  founder  designed  ;  and  a  tax  being  imposed  at  i 
general  chapter  of  the  order  on  the  greater  abbeys  of  their  in- 
temity,  buildings  for  the  respective  students  of  each  commnnity 
quickly  rose.  These  were  distinct  from  each  other,  and  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rebusses  over  the  doort^ 
some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  students  were  govened 
by  a  superior  called  '^  Prior  Studentium,'*  chosen  by  themselves, 
similarly  to  the  rule,  still  nominally  observed,  as  regards  the 
election  of  principals  of  halls.  About  the  year  1343  meM 
two  chairs  of  theology  established  for  th^r  instruction,  one  here, 
and  one  at  Durham  College. 

This  Durham  College  was  a  sister  establishment  to  die  \*^ 
mentioned,  being  designed  as  a  nursery  for  the  Benedictine 
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priory  of  Durham,  as  the  former  establisliment  had  originated  in 
the  wants  of  the  Benedictines  of  Gloucester.  It  was  founded 
about  1986,  under  a  grant  of  land  ''  to  God  and  our  Lady,  and 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham/'  not 
fir  from  the  Benedictines  of  Gloucester  College,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  the  same  site  where  Trinity  College  now  stands. 
Several  bishops  of  the  see  of  Durham  became  their  benefactors, 
among  whom  Richard  Angervyle,  or  de  Bury,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  left  them  his  great  collection  of  books, 
which  was  to  be  open  for  the  use  of  all  students.  The  library 
built  for  this  collection  by  his  immediate  successor  still  remains, 
as  does  the  liberality  with  which  it  is  opened  to  novices,  though 
no  longer  of  the  Benedictine  order.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
century  the  foundation  consisted  of  eight  fellows,  who  were  to  be 
priests  or  monks,  one  being  warden  or  prior,  and  eight  secular 
scholars ;  at  the  time  of  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  other  religious  houses,  it  was  suppressed, 
and  its  revenues  transferred  to  the  new  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham. 

The  institutions  and  schools  connected  with  them,  which  we 
have  hitherto  described,  were  of  a  monastic  character,  richly 
endowed,  and  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  as  became 
places  of  retirement  and  of  dignity.  But  meanwhile  within  the 
city,  and  without  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  power  and 
wealth  of  Augustinians  or  Benedictines,  was  growing  up  a  dis- 
tinct family,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  schools,  called  secular,  as 
the  former  were  called  claustral,  which  became  the  materials  for 
the  most  part  out  of  which  the  collegiate  system  was  afterwards 
formed.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  Alfred  is 
said  to  have  lived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  native  place  or 
river-head  of  three  separate  societies,  still  existing — University, 
Oriel,  and  Brasenose.  Brasenose  claims  his  palace.  Oriel  his 
church,  and  University  his  school  or  academy. 

Of  these  Brasenose  College  is  still  called  in  its  formal  style 
"  the  King's  Hall/*  which  is  the  name  by  which  Alfred  himself 
in  his  laws  calls  his  palace;  and  it  has  its  present  singular  name 
from  a  corruption  of  brusitnum,  or  brasin-huse,  as  having  been 
originally  located  in  that  part  of  the  royal  mansion,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  then  important  accommodation  of  a  brew-house. 

The  history  of  the  adjacent  church,  which  has  belonged  to 
Oriel  College  for  above  500  years,  introduces  to  our  notice  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  the  history  of  St.  Frideswide.  A  nunnery, 
as  we  have  seen,  formed  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Universi^, 
and  of  a  church  of  St.  Mary's  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and 
a  nunnery  some  little  way  off  it  was  closely  associated  with  the 
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later  secular  schools^  out  of  which  the  present  colleges  have 
arisen,  and  with  the  second  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  liberty  of  Littlemore  lies  on  an  elevated  plain,  bet\('eeD 
two  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Oxford  towards  Londoo.  It 
was  in  former  times  covered  with  woods,  and  is  bounded  bj 
a  brook  which  joins  the  Thames.  Situated  upon  this  brook, 
even  in  the  Saxon  days«  was  a  convent,  which  was  rebuilt  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  bearing  its 
original  Saxon  name  of  Mynchery.  It  belonged  to  nuns  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  whose  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  leant- 
ing  showed  itself  worthy  of  the  ancient  rule  which  they  pro- 
fessed. What  was  its  first  connection  with  Oxford  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  work  before  us,  but  so  much  we  know, 
that  the  church  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have  built  on  the  site  of 
the  present  University  Church,  is  incidently  spoken  of  as  St. 
Mary's,  even  as  early  as  the  Doomsday  survey^  and  is  also 
known  to  be  dedicated  to  ''our  Lady  of  Littlemore."  This 
church  Alfred  seems,  according  to  the  general  current  of  history 
and  tradition,  to  have  made  the  nucleus  of  his  assembled  scholsor 
places  of  education,  of  which  a  religious  idea  and  sanction  must 
ever  be  the  binding  principle.  From  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
passing  along  his  palace,  ''  the  King's  Hall  of  Brasin-huse,"  as 
already  described,  ran  in  later  times  a  long  street,  called  School 
Street,  up  to  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  and  this  was  thickly  te- 
nanted and  peopled  by  schools,  both  claustral  and  especially  secular* 
These  schools  were  originally  attached  to  the  halls  there  situated, 
being  commonly  the  largest  rooms  in  it,  though  others  were  de- 
pendencies of  the  monastic  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  but  rooms  over  the  tradesmen's  shops.  Among  the  latter 
the  convent  of  Littlemore  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  Besides 
being  possessed  of  the  ancient  hall,now  called  St.  Alban's,  and  then 
Nun  Hall,  to  the  south  of  the  church,  it  possessed  schools  in  the 
street  just  mentioned,  which  were  called  after  the  name  of  St. 
Mary  of  Littlemore.  Nor  was  this  all; — the  church  of  St  Man 
itself,  as  well  as  its  vicinage,  was  in  process  of  time  sought 
as  a  kind  of  refuge  and  domicile  of  the  learning  of  the  day. 
In  School  Street  there  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  many  as  thirty-two  schools;  but  before  that  time  the 
inconvenience  of  the  rooms  in  the  halls  used  for  their  meetings 
had  been  felt ;  and  in  Lent  the  number  of  bachelors  was  some- 
times greater  than  they  could  contain.  In  such  cases  they  per^ 
formed  their  exercises  in  or  over  the  larger  shops  of  the  citizensi 
but  at  length  they  were  led  to  address  themselves  to  Mar}s 
Church  itself.  By  permission  of  the  crown,  to  whom  the  church 
at  that  time  belonged^  a  variety  of  subordinate  chapels  or  cbao* 
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tries  were  erected  about  it,  and  endowed  by  individuals  or  frater- 
nities with  annual  stipends  to  the  officiating  priests.  Many  of 
these  have  been  entirely  obliterated  by  subsequent  alterations 
and  repairs  of  the  edifice,  or  have  assumed  different  names; 
though  some  remained  under  their  former  distinctive  titles,  even 
after  the  present  church  was  built,  as  the  University  books  show. 
When  what  is  called  '^  a  public  act*'  was  held,  no  less  than  six 
separate  portions  of  the  church  and  its  appendages  were  as- 
signed to  the  different  faculties  and  degrees.  Of  these  chapels 
there  still  remains  the  chancel  of  the  old  church,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Henry  I.,  and  our  Lady's  Chapel,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Adam  de  Brom,  from  the  altar-tomb  there 
standing  of  the  original  founder  of  St.  Mary's  College,  or  as 
it  is  now  called  Oriel,  who,  being  rector  of  the  church,  gained 
it  for  his  new  foundation,  and  was  there  buried. 

While  the  schools  of  the  early  university  thus  gathered  under 
the  shade,  nay  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  figure)  even  in  the 
branches  of  St.  Mary's, — or  rather  literally,  like  **  the  swallow"  in 
the  Psalms,  lodged  in  still  more  sacred  parts  of  it, — the  same 
venerable  building  also  became  the  seat  of  a  public  library. 
This  was  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  over 
the  chapel  of  Henry  I.  about  the  time  when  the  Church 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  new  foundation  of  Oriel ;  but  in 
consequence  of  disputes  which  followed  between  that  society 
3ind  the  University,  it  was  not  brought  into  use  for  nearly  a  hun-« 
dred  years.  The  chamber  still  remains  and  is  the  present  Law 
School,  which,  still  forming  part  of  a  sacred  building,  is  a 
curious  remains  of  a  state  of  thmgs  long  past  away.  As  to  the 
present  church,  with  which  we  are  here  comparatively  little  con- 
cerned, it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  lies  for  the  most  part  on  the 
south  of  the  ancient  building,  that  the  tower  was  built,  or  at  least 
completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Adam  de  firom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  chancel  by  a  Provost  of 
Oriel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  nave  and  aisle  by 
the  University  in  the  end  of  the  same  century. 

While  these  additions  and  improvements  were  making  in  the 
church  the  schools  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  its  sacred 
precincts,  and  re-assembled  upon  their  present  site.  Of  the 
exisdng  buildings  the  beautiful  Divinity  School  was  not  finished 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  quadrangle 
in  James  I/s  reign.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  place  occurred  in  the  interval.  The  usual  exer- 
cises and  scholastic  acts  in  the  University  being  suspended  during 
the  religious  troubles  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  whole  area  be- 
tween the  divinity  school  and  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
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site  of  the  present  quadrangle  was  converted  into  a  garden  and  a 
pig-market ;  and  the  schools  themselves  being  abandoned  by  the 
masters  and  scholars,  were  used  bj  glovers  and  laundresses,  h 
Wood's  quaint  language,  *'  there  where  Minerva  aat  as  regent  for 
several  ages,  was  nothing  remaining  all  the  reign  of  Kiiq;  Ed- 
ward VI.  but  wretched  solitariness,  and  nothing  but  a  dead  silence 
appeared." 

We  have  now  seen  Alfred's  palace  develope  itself,  if  we  mij 
so  speak,  into  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  Schools,  as  repreaeati" 
tives  of  the  two  great  elements  of  education,  religion  and  kini* 
ing;  but  to  complete  the  account,  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  much  debated  point  whether  that  celebrated  king  gave  to  ss; 
of  hb  schools  a  principle  of  continuity,  or  in  more  intelligible 
language,  whether  he  founded  or  established  any  particuhr  body. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  is  maintained  in  the  affirmative  by  Usi* 
versity  College,  which  asserts  that  it  is  the  identical  school,  bll, 
or  inn  which  Alfred  instituted ;  and  Dr.  Ingram  considers  dnt 
this  claim  does  not  rest  on  such  vague  authority  as  is  commonlj 
supposed.  It  is  recognized  in  an  order  of  parliament  as  early  as 
)S84,  and  in  licenses  of  mortmain  and  other  grants  from  the 
crown  iu  the  respective  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  VL,  Eliabeth, 
and  James  I. ;  moreover  it  was  indirectly  but  distinctly  confirmed 
in  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  1 726-  As  far  how- 
ever  as  the  question  is  an  historical  one,  we  only  know  the  follow- 
ing  fact ; — that  the  bequest  of  the  founder  of  the  College  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  employed  in  buying  the  Brasenose  or  Braiin- 
huse,  with  its  schools,  which  has  already  been  described  as 
Alfred's  palace ;  near  which  the  members  of  the  Collie  resided 
for  about  eighty  years,  when  they  seem  to  have  removed  to  their 
present  site. 

To  the  general  inquirer  it  is  more  interesting  to  recognize  in 
these  early  events  connected  with  University  Collie  tbefint 
dawn  of  that  collegiate  system,  which  is  the  form  into  which  at 
present  the  University  is  almost  or  altogether  cast.  CoH^ 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  inconveniences  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  the  irregular  state  of  University  edncatioo 
when  carried  beyond  its  original  religious  limits.  When  litera- 
ture, no  longer  confined  within  the  precipcts  and  discipline  of  a 
monastery^  wandered  forth  in  the  halls  and  chambers  of  School 
Street,  and  dispersed  itself  among  a  hundred  independent  perttes, 
what  was  to  be  eipected  as  its  fortune  but  confusion  and  vicissi- 
tude ?  At  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  disorders 
consequent  upon  such  free  trade  in  letters  reached  their  height;— 
and  what  aggravated  their  seriousness  was  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  students  whom  the  reputation  of  the  place  attrscted 
thither.     In  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  they  are  said  to  have 
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amounted  to  thirty  thousand;  while  ui  the  beginning  of  the 
same  monarch's  reign  there  had  been  no  more  than  three  thousand. 
Ju9t  before  he  came  to  the  throne  all  three  thousand  on  one  oc- 
casion seceded  from  the  University,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells  us, 
leaving  not  one  behind.  Serious  tumults  and  quarrels  between 
hostile  parties  were  also  frequent,  of  which  loss  of  life  was  no 
uQcommon  attendant.  Moreover  the  buildings  themselves  in 
which  the  students  were  lodged  were  of  a  wretched  and  un- 
safe description.  Fires  were  frequent;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  inhabitants  began  to  build  with  stone  and  slate,  instead  of 
timber  and  thatch ;  and,  when  they  could  not  aiFord  the  expense, 
they  commonly  erected  a  high  stone  wall  between  rows  of  four, 
or  six,  or  more  houses,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
But  the  institutions  which  came  in  with  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  brought  a  remedy  for  both  the  physical  and  moral 
ioconveniencea  which  have  been  mentioned;  to  Walter  de  Merton, 
the  founder  of  Merton  College,  (A.  D.  1204,)  is  commonly  attri- 
buted the  introduction  of  the  Collegiate  system  itself;  and  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  New,  a  century  later,  was  the 
first  to  establish  it  in  buildings  of  suitable  splendour  and  per- 
manence, most  of  which  are  actually  remaining  still. 

The  history  of  the  Colleges,  however,  has  been  too  often  dis- 
cussed, and  is  too  generally  known,  to  call  for  any  lengthened 
consideration  here.  We  have  preferred  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  first  shape  in  which  an  academical  system  showed  itself, 
when  as  yet  it  was  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  sacred  institutions, 
which,  as  not  existing  in  this  day,  are  almost  forgotten.  The 
moDastic  bodies  of  the  middle  ages  have  not  even  left  their  names 
to  the  flourishing  establishments  which  are  erected  on  their  site, 
and,  more  or  less,  endowed  with  their  property.  Yet  that  they 
should  have  risen  again,  in  any  shape,  in  these  latter  days,  is  re- 
markable enough,  and  most  encouraging  to  those  whom  the  tur- 
bulence and  dangers  of  tlie  present  hour  might  else  induce  to 
despond.  St.  Frideswide's  Priory,  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  Abbey 
of  Oseney,  the  Benedictine  establishments  for  Gloucester  and 
Durham  have  disappeared ;  but  Christ  Church  is  a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  abbots  and  canons  regular  who 
preceded  it :  Trinity  occupies  the  site  of  Durham,  and  Worcester 
the  buildings  of  Gloucester  College ;  St.  John's  is  a  revival  of  a 
Cistercian  establishment  founded  on  the  same  spot  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  Wadham  has  risen  amid  the  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  foundation  of  the  thirteenth,  whose  disputative  powers 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  exercises  of  the  University  Schools 
clown  to  1 8()0.*  , 

*  The  practice  of  holding  disputations  "  apud  Augnstiiienses,"  Golloquially  called 
"  doing  Austins/'  continaed  without  intenuption  down  to  the  introdttctton  of  the  new 
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Such  is  the  vitality,  such  the  reproductive  power,  which  this 
celebrated  University  has  been  vouchsafed.  If  persons  like  our- 
selves might  presume  to  offer  its  members  any  counsel,  it  would  be 
never  to  forget  that  their  present  life  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
life  of  past  ages,  that  they  are,  after  all,  only  in  a  new  form  and 
with  new  names,  the  Benedictines  and  Augustinians  of  a  former 
day.  The  monastic  element,  a  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
social  character  of  the  Church,  lingers  among  them,  when  the 
nation  at  large  has  absorbed  it  in  the  frivolous  or  evil  tempers 
aud  opinions  of  an  advanced  period  of  civilization.  To  the 
Universities  is  committed  the  duty  of  cherishing  and  exempli- 
fying Christian  simplicity,  nobleness,  self-devotion,  munificence, 
strictness,  and  zeal,  which  have  well  nigh  vanished  elsewhere. 
To  them  only  it  falls,  especially  if  chapters  are  to  be  swept  away, 
to  show  that  the  Christian  can  be  deeply  read  in  the  pliilosophj 
of  ancient  truth,  and  serenely  prescient  of  the  future  from  his 
comprehension  of  the  past.  I'o  them  only  it  falls,  as  beiag  oot 
of  the  world,  to  measure  and  expose  it,  and,  as  being  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  to  strengthen  her  to  resist  it.  It  is  their 
place  to  be  old-fashioned ;  let  them  but  have  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual strength  not  to  forget  or  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  to  canr 
out  the  doctrines,  which  are  their  portion,  boldly,  without  haggling 
at  the  cost  they  must  incur  to  be  consistent  with  themselves. 
We  say  this  the  rather,  because  we  have  observed,  with  some 
concern,  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  shrink  from  that  po- 
sition which  alone  has  saved  them  heretofore,  or  can  save  them 
in  time  to  come.  Institutions  come  to  nothing  when  they  abandon 
the  principle  which  they  embody ;  Oxford  has  ever  failed  in 
self-respect,  and  has  injured  its  inward  health  and  stabilitj^as 
often  as  it  has  forgotten  that  it  was  a  creation  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  has  affected  new  fashions,  or  yielded  to  external  pressure.  It 
conceded  nothing  in  the  Rebellion,  but  waited  to  be  robbed, 
and  it  gained  all  back  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  it  submitted, 
by  its  own  act,  to  William  of  Orange,  and  years  of  disgrace  fol- 
lowed. A  few  years  since  a  passing  humour  seized  it  to  open 
its  gates  to  the  Association  for  Science ;  Dissenters  of  all  hues 
were  allowed  to  gaze  upon  its  buildings ;  "  its  precious  things, 
the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices  and  the  precious  ointment," 
"  there  was  nothing  among  its  treasures  that  it  showed  them 
not."     Four  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  each  of  a  separate 

examination  statute.  Tliey  were  held  in  the  School  of  Natoral  PhilosophjefervSttuf' 
day  ill  full  term;  and  every  B.  A.  after  his  Lent  determination,  was  hound  to dtspotc 
there  once  every  year,  either  as  opponent  or  respondent,  before  he  could  procwd  to 
his  Master's  degree. 
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persuasion^  were  honoured  with  degrees ;  aod  it  was  condescend- 
iogly  predicted  by  not  the  least  eminent  of  liis  body  (an  Uni- 
tarisu,  we  believe),  that  by  such  a  policy  Oxford  had  added  a 
hundred  years  to  its  existence.  Scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth 
passed,  when  the  proper  fruits  of  it  appeared ;  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  covet,  felt  a  greater  pang  at  its  gates  being 
closed  against  them»  than  pleasure  in  the  memory  of  the  short 
week  when  they  had  been  opened;  and  the  visit  of  the  savans  to 
Oxford  was  the  precursor  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Commons 
for  the  permanent  admission  of  Dissenters  to  its  lecture-rooms. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  aping  or  trembling  at  the 
external  world. 

And  while  Oxford  ever  shows  so  well  as  when  resisting  innova- 
tion, and  rallying  round  some  ancient  principle  which  is  emperilled, 
it  never  shows  so  weakly  as  when,  professing  such  a  course,  it  yet 
censures  or  separates  from  those  who  centuries  ago  did  the  same. 
Yet  this  is  an  inconsistency  to  which  its  members,  in  common  with 
our  whole  Church,  have  been  much  tempted  ever  since  the  Re- 
formation, when   political  changes  and  the  general  growth  of 
liberal  notions,  have  rendered   the  principles  cherished  in   the 
University  unpopular  in  the  nation.     Men  cannot  bear  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  others  with  those  whom  others  con- 
temn ;  and,  instead  of  denying  they  are  really  contemptible,  they 
deny  that  tbey  themselves  resemble  them.     Hence  the  common 
practice,  of  which  the  University,  indeed,  affords  Air  fewer  spe- 
cimens than  other  places,  though  it  is,  unhappily,  not  altogether 
without  them  now  and  then,  of  men's  purchasing  for  themselves 
a  license  for  what  the  world  calls  intolerance  and  bigotry,  by  de- 
claiming against  the  like  alleged  failings  in  their  forefathers,  or  of 
hiding,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  own  modicum  of  so-called  form- 
ality and  superstition,  by  denouncing  those  who  had  a  little  more 
of  both  than  themselves.     Hence,  too,  they  try  to  escape  the 
odium  of  resisting  present  reforms,  by  inveighing  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  ante-reformation  era, — and  the  imputation  of  Popery, 
which  with  the  multitude  is  a  frightful  word  for  every  thing  that  is 
bad  and  hateful,  by  ungenerously  charging  it  on  past  ages  which 
cannot  defend  themselves.     How  much  better  and  honester  is  it, 
when  asked  whether  those  who  resist  present  innovations  would  not 
have  also  resisted  certain  parts  of  the  great  Reformation,  to  answer 
that  it  is  one's  duty  to  stand  by  whatever  is  established,  till  it  is 
proved  to  be  positively  wrong,  and  therefore  to  maintain  many  a 
custom  and  rule  now,  which  before  it  was  established  it  would 
have  been  equally  a  duty  to  resist.     Who  considers  it  an  incon- 
sistency in  Sir  R.  Peel  now  to  stand  by  the  Reform  Act,  of  which 
before  it  had  passed  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent?     Who  would 
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consider  it  wise  in  hioiy  if  he  coniioued  to  oppose  what  is  done  tnd 
over  i  Yet  who  would  not  consider  it  an  absurdity  if  he  thought 
the  only  way  to  maintain  it  was  to  enlarge  on  its  intrmstc  menu? 
This  way  of  viewing  the  position  of  the  University  is  intelligibls; 
but  it  reaUy  is  losing  time  and  toil  to  deny,  what  is  as  plun  as 
day,  that  Oxford  has,  and  ever  has  had,  what  men  of  tiM  world 
will  call  a  popish  character,  that  in  opinion  and  tone  of  thought, 
its  memtm's  are  successors  of  the  monks,  or  that  as  ^ 
oppose  the  Rowland  Hills  md  Pye  Smiths  of  this  day,  thej 
would  have  also  opposed  the  Foxes  and  Knoxea  of  the  Reforo- 
ation.  Surely  it  is  their  wisdom,  as  they  follow,  so  to  sfov 
they  follow  ancient  times ;  as  it  is  their  happiness  to  know  thej 
follow  them.  Let  them  not  fear  to  connect  themselves  with 
their  predecessors ;  let  diem  discern  in  their  beautifal  hooMs,  the 
awful  haunts  of  piast  ages,  and  past  ages  will  stand  by  then. 
Let  them  track  out  the  vestiges  of  the  old  city,  and  with  die  hero 
in  the  poet's  romance,  they  will  find  a  talisman  amid  the  ruisi; 
^the  talisman  is  faith!"  or  in  the  words  of  another  poet,  «ho 
speaks  with  the  affection  of  a  son  of  Oxford^^- 

**  But  thou,  my  motiier !  green  as  erst  and  pare 
Thy  willows  wave,  thy  meeting  waters  glide ; 
Untarnished  on  thy  matron  breast  endure 
The  tfeasored  gems,  thy  youth's  delight  and  pride, 

Firm  loyalty,  serene  and  fond, 

Wearing  pntired  her  lofty  bond  % 

Awful  reverence  bending  low, 

Where'er  the  heavens  their  radiance  throw ; 

And  wisdom's  mate,  simplicity. 
That  in  the  gloom  dares  trust  the  guiding  arm  on  high ; 

These,  of  old,  thy  euardlans  tried. 

Daily  kneeling  at  thy  side. 
And  wont  by  night  to  £an  thy  vigil  fires, 
We  feel  them  hovering  now  around  the  aerial  spires." 


Art,  VL — The  Life  of  John  Jay,  First  Chief  Justice  of  tk 
United  States,  and  Governor  of  Nao  York.  By  his  sod, 
William  Jay.    2  vols.  8vo.  New  York.  1833. 

Thb  authors  of  great  events  have  seldom  taken  the  pains  to 
record  them.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  never  read. Col* 
Napier's  history  of  the  war  in  Spain^  lest  be  should  be  ^Med  isCo 
a  literary  controversy  more  troublesome'^  *  than  a  winter  csn- 
paign  in  La*  Mancha.  What  a  rarity  would  be  Queen  Elizabeth's 

*  Percevars  Rentirka  on  Colonel  Kapler,  p.  59. 
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diary  at  Tilbunr  Fort»  or  the  roagh  notes  of  ThemistocleB  before 
the  battle  of  salamia !  His  unequalled  veraatility  of  talent,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  acting  in  the  world's  foremost 
theatre,  have  made  Caesar  an  exception;  yet  his  incomparable 
work  was  designed  probably  but  as  a  preparatory  sketch  for  some 
matorer  composition.  **  Ceteri/'  wrote  Hirtius»  when  this  pur- 
pose had  been  frustrated  by  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  **  quam  bene 
atque  emendate,  nos  etiam  quam  facile  atque  celeriter  eos  perfe- 
cerit,  scimus." 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  we  seem  destined  to  reterse 
the  maxims  of  oar  fathers.  Talleyrand,  imitating  the  less  distin- 
guished miscreants,  Vidocq  and  Barrington,  has  left  a  written 
detail  of  his  intrigues.  Chateaubriand  has  recorded  the  impres- 
sion which  the  same  half  century  baa  made  on  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  Christian.  The  increase  of  correspondence  has  enabled  us 
to  study  the  character  of  some  of  our  own  distinguished  men  in 
their  undress,  at  home,  and  among  their  associates.  The  con- 
trast between  persons  seen  in  this  manner,  **  au  naturel,"  and  the 
constrained  attitudes  put  on  for  exhibition,  is  self-evident.  Yet 
as  the  world  moves  on,  society  seems  to  defile  and  soil  the  ver^ 
dare  to  which  it  is  admitted :  men  write  letters  to  their  wives  and 
children  as  if  the  public  looked  over  their  shoulders;  and  diaries 
become  pamphlets,  dedicated  to  their  executors.  For  ourselves, 
we  protest  against  reading  any  private  journal,  which  we  do  not 
know  to  have  been  destined  to  the  fire ;  for  it  is  not  a  great  book 
with  a  lock  and  key  to  it,  which  can  ensure  the  inimitable  simplicity 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary  ...  the  soliloquy  of  the  great  novelist 
is  perfect,  till  on  a  sudden  he  turns  round  to  predict  our  remarks, 
when  we  read  the  confessions  of  the  well-seeming  baronet  of 
Abbotsford. 

This  fashion  of  writing  private  papers  for  the  public,  the  au- 
thors of  the  American  Revolution  have  carried  to  a  fearful  extent. 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, ''  insanae  molis,"  is  entitled  to  a 
painful  pre-eminence.  Dr»  Franklin's  philosophical  fame  is 
attested  by  three  quarto  volumes  of  correspondence.  Thomas 
Jeflerson  invented  a  copying  machine,  that  not  a  word  of  his  chit- 
chat to  his  friends  might  be  lost  to  posterity.  The  public  may 
be  as  thankful  for  the  weakness  of  wrist  which  sometimes  clogged 
his  pen,  as  a  schoolboy  when  he  hears  that  above  100  books  of 
Livy  are  wanting.  These  collections  are  not  without  interest. 
Taken  as  the  testimony  of  friends  to  the  importance  of  their 
writersi  they  are  natural ;  and  the  insight  which  they  afford  into 
the  springs  of  action,  are  at  times  valuable.  But  that  such  docu- 
ments should  be  preserved  by  their  writers — that  Jefferson,  the 
stem  republican,  without  heart  or  affection,  should  write  frivoli- 

l2 
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ties  to  women  with  a  polygraph  pen,  or  send  them  letters  marked 
by  the  copying  press, — is,  except  in  the  case  of  Doddridge,  with- 
out example  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  phenomenon  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  change 
which  took  place  in  men's  habits  when  attornies  were  called  to 
legislate,  and  book-keepers  made  treaties.  The  remark  applies 
in  a  measure  to  the  valuable  work  before  us ;  but  its  subject  was 
too  sensible  a  man  to  enter  in  his  '^  letter  book**  what  he  was  not 
willing  should  be  heard  in  Broadway,  and  that  he  might  not 
come  naked  before  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  sat  iu  full  dress 
at  home.  His  letters  are  certainly  very  wanting  in  vivacity;  but 
we  have  not  the  less  respect  for  the  man  because  we  find  he  dis- 
liked to  gossip  about  secrets  of  state,  and  that  his  own  services 
were  the  last  topic  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell.  Those  services, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  valued  by  the  better  part  of  his 
countrymen;  and  if  Washington  be  the  great  captain  of  the 
United  States — Franklin,  their  philosopher — and  Jefferson,  their 
successful  politician — the  praise  of  being  an  most  honest  and 
disinterested  labourer  for  the  public  good  belongs  to  no  man 
more  pre-eminently  than  to  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  Union, 
John  Jay. 

His  family,  though  not  sordid,  was  without  distinction.  It 
was  of  French  extraction :  his  grandfather  had  fled  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz ;  and  so  little  did  the  emigrants 
forget  the  tie  of  kindred,  that  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  village 
and  at  a  school  where  French  was  still  vernacular.  Thus  did  the 
future  diplomatist  acquire  an  accomplishment  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  son  of  a  retired  New  York 
merchant.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Columbia  (then  King's) 
college,  at  New  York ;  and  before  he  left  it,  must  have  convinced 
the  ''  High  Tory"  divine  who  presided  there  what  combustible 
ingredients  lay  buried  in  the  then  tranquil  soil  of  the  colonies. 

"  A  number  of  students  being  assembled  in  the  college  hall,  some  of 
them,  either  through  a  silly  spirit  of  mischief*  or  in  revenge  for  some 
fault  imputed  to  the  steward,  oegan  to  break  the  table.  The  president, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  entered  the  room,  but  not  so  speedily  as  to  find 
the  offenders  in  the  act.  He  immediately  arranged  the  students  in  a 
line,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  asked,  '  Did  you  break  the  table  ?*  The 
answer  was,  '  No.  '  Do  you  know  who  did  ? '  Passing  along  the  line, 
the  same  questions  and  answers  were  asked  and  received,  till  be  came  to 
Mr.  Jay,  who  was  the  last  but  one  in  the  line.  To  the  first  question  he 
replied  as  the  others  had  done,  and  to  the  second  he  answered,  'Yes, 
sir.'  '  Who  was  it  ? '  '  1  do  not  choose  to  tell  you,  sir,'  was  the  nncs- 
pected  reply,  'fbe  young  gentleman  below  him  returned  the  saoae  an- 
swers. The  president  expostulated  and  threatened,  but  in  vain.  The 
contumacious  students  were  called  before  a  board  of  the  professors,  wbeie 
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Mr.  Jay  made  their  defence Hie  defence  was  overruled,  and  the 

deiioqaents  were  sentenced  to  be  suspended  and  rusticated.  Mr.  Jay  re- 
turned to  college  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  j  and  Dr.  Cooper,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  reception,  suffered  him  to  perceive  that  he  had  not,  by 
bis  conduct^  forfeited  any  part  of  his  good  opinion." — vol.  i.  p.  15. 

Our  young  Brutus  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  him- 
self in  a  >vider  sphere.  In  the  year  1774,  six  years  after  he  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  was  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  lliis 
was  the  consummation  of  those  measures  by  which  the  British 
Parliament  proposed  to  tax  its  colonies.  The  attempt  had  been 
openly  made  nine  years  earlier  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  its  aban- 
donment encouraged  the  Americans  to  oppose  the  commercial 
regulations  by  which  the  same  end  was  attained  more  covertly* 
The  other  colonies  had  thought  it  sufficient  to  abstain  from  taxed 
commodities;  but  the  boldness  of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  destroy- 
ing a  vessel  of  tea,  the  property  of  the  East  India  Company, 
provoked  the  parent  state  to  interdict  their  trade,  and  suspend  the 
provincial  charter  of  Massachusetts.  The  announcement  of  this 
measure  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  A 
meeting  of  the  disaffected  was  held  at  New  York :  a  committee 
was  organized ;  and  from  the  pen,  apparently,  of  Jay,  one  of  its 
members,  proceeded  nearly  the  earliest  proposal  for  a  general 
congress.  The  result  is  well  kr'^wn,  A  congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1774.  Jay  represented  his  native  city,  New 
York.  **  He  was  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and,  it  is 
believed,  the  youngest  member  of  the  house." — (vol.  i.  p.  30.) 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  more  disposed  to  moderation  than  his 
elders.  Though  no  man  was  more  likely  to  rise  to  notoriety  by 
turbulent  attempts — though  he  was  the  author  of  the  address  of 
Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  composition  which 
"  Jefferson,  while  still  ignorant  of  the  author,  declared  to  be  a 
production  of  the  finest  pen  in  America,'* — ^yet  the  measure 
which  he  had  most  at  heart  was  one  which,  if  it  did  not 
prevent,  might,  as  he  hoped,  excuse  rebellion.  ''  On  the 
8th  of  July,"  1775,  ''Congress  individually  signed  a  petition  to 
the  King.  This  measure  originated  with  Mr,  Jay,  and  was  car- 
ried by  him  against  a  very  strong  opposition  in  Congress."  H« 
''maintained  that  if  the  people  were  called  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  such  a 
measure  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  conviction  that  no  proper 
efforts  to  prevent  such  an  event  had  been  omitted,  would  recon- 
cile the  consciences  of  many  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  would 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The 
petition  was  lawful  and  respectful." — (vol.  i.  p.  36.)  How  Mr, 
Jay  would  have  defended  the  '*  otherwise,"  which  was  such  % 
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peacemaker  to  his  conacience,  we  pretend  not  to  underatand;  but 
his  scruples  contrast  well  with  the  recklessness  of  many  of  his 
colleagues.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  petition  ^— •''  The  dis- 
gust against  its  humility  was  general ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  de- 
light at  its  passage — (the  petition  had  been  of  his  drawing) — ^was 
the  only  circumstance  which  reconciled  them  to  it.  The  vote 
being  passed,  he  could  not  refrain  from  rising  and  expressing  his 
satisfaction,  and  concluded  by  saying,  *  there  is  but  one  word,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove,  and  that  is  the  word 
ccmgreu*  On  which  Ben  Harrison  rose  and  said, ^ There  ia  but 
one  word|  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and  that  ia  the 
word  oofigre«s.' " 

Little  favour  as  Mr.  Ja/s  scruples  found  with  the  violent  parti- 
sans around  him,  they  will  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  of  good 
men  in  less  turbulent  times.  Whether  he  was  right  in  thinking 
rebellion  necessary  to  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen— ^whether  God's  Providence  conld  not  have  found  a  conise 
for  preventing  oppression,  without  even  a  seeming  violation  of 
oaths«-"whether  the  most  successful  revolution  is  not  germinant 
with  its  own  punishment,  while  it  is  given  to  faith  and  patience  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil;  these  are  questions  too  laige 
to  be  at  present  opened.  One  admission  however  vre  nuiy  freely 
make — that  of  all  popular  movements  none  admits  of  greater 
excuse  than  the  American  insurrection.  There  was  but  a  single 
person  in  Great  Britain  who  had  any  right  to  censure  it;  that 
person  the  one,  whose  conduct  by  a  strange  obliquity  has  been 
the  subject  of  greatest  complaint,  the  king.  Nation  agninat  na- 
tion, and  assembly  against  assembly— we  think  there  was  ne  iost 
ground  for  the  feeling  in  this  country  against  America;  n  feeling 
which  made  the  war  as  popular  in  its  outset,  as  it  was  loathed  in 
its  consequences.     A  few  words  will  explain  our  meanii^. 

The  rights  of  Englishmen  depend  on  a  set  of  laws,  written  or 
verbal,  some  of  them  drawn  from  general  principles  of  justice, 
and  some  from  accidental  peculiarities  of  our  various  lorefethers. 
The  basis  of  the  constitution  thus  derived  is  not  any  express  code 
which  the  nation  has  ratified,  much  less  those  principles  of  ab- 
stract right  in  which  philoaophers  seldom  agree,  and  which  dema* 
gogttes  never  respect,  but-^the  only  thing  on  which  any  dwable 
Uberty  has  been  ever  built — the  principle  of  fre$eriptum.  The 
British  Constitution,  like  all  other  valuable  social  institntiosn^  has 
grown  gradually  out  of  the  arrangeinents  of  Providence,  and  was 
not  developed  by  the  hand  of  man.  At  this  day  onr  national 
security  and  happioess^^the  liberty  which,  as  Eoglnhaien*  we  yet 
retain— our  freedom  from  the  various  discomforts  which  beset  the 
republics  of  the  new  wcnrU,  or  the  monarchies  of  the  old--«rs 
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attributable  uol  to  those  bungling  alterations  which  the  social 
fabric  underwent  during  the  hurricane  of  1B33,  but  to  the  old 
institutions  which  outlived  it.  We  are  satisfied*  not  because  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  bill,  but  notwithstanding  it  Even  the 
American  Constitution*  strange  to  say^  owes  its  present  stability. 
Dot  to  the  wisdom  of  its  designers*  but  to  that  basis  of  ancient 
principle  and  practice  on  which  it  was  reared.  Transplanted  to 
Mexico  it  has  failed  altogether. 

The  British  legislature  therefore  is  not  designed  to  create  new 
rights*  but  lo  enforce  old  ones.  It  is  an  authorized  expositor  of 
what  i$  already  the  Constitution.  This  is  shown  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  complaint  so  often  heard*  that  proposed  measures 
are  unconstitutional.  The  expression  implies  some  fixed  basis 
which  ought  to  be  respected.  In  theory  then  the  business  of  par- 
liament is  to  apply  old  principles  to  new  emergencies*  not  by  vir* 
tue  of  any  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the  people*  but  as  being 
itself  part  of  the  prescriptive  system  which  it  maintains.  To  this 
the  sounder  part  of  the  American  colonists  made  no  opposition. 
They  allowed  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  be  the  authoritative 
expositor  of  the  ancient  laws.  Their  quarrel  lay  properly  with 
the  people*  not  with  the  king — not  with  his  Majesty  and  the  three 
estates*  but  with  the  House  ot  Commons. 

Among  the  most  beneficial  of  our  political  principles  is  that 
which  guarantees  private  property*  and  ordains  that  whatever  is 
needed  for  public  purposes  should  be  obtained*  not  by  force,  but 
by  the  voluntary  concession  of  its  owners.  If  any  abstract  prin« 
ciple  were  the  basis  of  British  rights  it  would  unquestionably  be 
Mr.  Jay's  favourite  maxim  that  **  those  who  own  the  country 
ought  to  govern  it." — vol.  i.  p.  70.  Rq>re»eniiUion  of  prvpertjf, 
though  it  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  legislative  power*  is 
connected  by  usage  with  that  of  granting  contributions.  This  it 
was  on  which  the  bulk  of  Americans  insisted.  They  maintained 
that  according  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution  they  ought 
to  be  taxed  by  their  own  assemblies.  In  this  Lord  Chatham 
supported  them.  *'  Parliament*"  he  said*  in  1766*  *'  has  no  right 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  assert  the 
aatkority  of  this  kingdom  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  any  cir- 
cumstance of  government  and  legislature  whatever.  Taxation 
is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power."  The  Hoose 
of  Commons  and  British  nation  judged  differently;  with  them 
therefore  the  contest  was  waged,  and  it  was  their  power  which 
would  have  been  increased  by  success. 

The  rights  here  assigned  to  the  British  legislature  contrast 
curiously  with  those  of  a  body  to  which  in  a  measure  it  served  as  a 
nodel*  the  American  Congress.     The  functions  of  these  two 
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legislative  bodies  have  this  difference,  that  Parliament  ought  x^oi  to 
change  fundamental  laws,  and  Congress  cannot.  The  constitution 
however  is  often  treated  by  Parliament  as  Holy  Scripture  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  it  is  compelled  to  bear  that  meaning  which  is 
put  upon  it  by  the  last  enactments  of  the  infallible  body.  In  vain 
do  the  judges  declare  whatwas  heretofore  the  authorized  and  consti- 
tutional notion ;  their  decision  goes  for  no  more  than  the  consent  of 
antiquity  with  the  papacy,the  dictum  of  the  living  expositor  is  infal- 
lible. Parliament,  says  Lord  Coke,  can  do  any  thing  but  make  a 
man  a  woman  or  a  woman  a  man.  Not  so  the  American  Coiv 
gress.  It  puts  its  meaning  indeed  upon  the  authorized  coostitu- 
tion,  but  its  decision  may  be  reversed  by  a  higher  authority.  The 
judges  may  declare  its  enactments  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  laws.  It  appeals  to  them,  exactly  as  the  Church  of 
England  does  to  the  ancient  FatherSy  as  an  authority  which  it  is 
not  to  guide  but  to  follow.  The  judges  therefore  are  evidently 
the  great  conservative  point  of  the  American  Constitution ;  and 
much  moment  was  attached  to  Washington's  selection  of  a  chief 
justice  when  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  President  in  1788. 
His  choice  fell  upon  Jay. 

Already  had  Mr.  Jay  displayed  the  integrity  and  decision  which 
fitted  him  for  such  a  post.  After  filling  various  offices  at  homei 
among  them  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 
His  familiarity  with  the  French  language  may  have  pointed  him 
out  for  this  service,  as  we  find  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the 
very  first  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  a  foreign  power. 
This  had  occurred  in  the  year  1775,  one  year  only  after  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  American  Congress,  and  eight  months  before  it  ven- 
tured on  the  declaration  of  independence. 

"  About  the  month  of  November,  Congress  was  informed  that  a 
foreigner  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making  to  tbem 
an  important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation  baTing 
been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  bear  what  the  foreigner 
had  to  say.  These  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms  in  Carpenters'  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went 
there,  and  found  already  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gentleman,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  old  wounded  French  officer.  They  told  him  they  were 
authorized  to  receive  his  communication.  Upon  which  he  said, '  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made 
by  the  American  colonies  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that 
his  majesty  wished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it  sbonld  be  ne- 
cessary, manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  towards  them.' 

'^  The  committee  requested  to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  a»- 
sorances.    He  answered  only  by  dravring  bis  hand  across  his  tbioat^  and 
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saying, '  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head.'  They  then  askedy 
what  demoostration  of  friendship  they  might  expect  from  the  king  of 
France.  '  Gentlemen,*  answered  the  foreigner,  *  if  you  want  arms  you 
shall  baYe  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition  you  shall  have  it ;  if  you 
want  money  you  shall  have  it !'  The  committee  observed,  that  these 
assaninces  were  indeed  important,  but  again  desired  to  know  by  what 
authority  they  were  made.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  repeating  his  former 
gesture,  I  shall  take  care  of  ray  head ;'  and  this  was  the  only  answer 
they  coald  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the 
French  court,  directed  to  give  them  indirect  encouragement,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  might  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that 
bis  communications  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  proceedings  of 
Congress." — vol.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances^  the  French  government  did 
not  commit  themselves  to  an  acknowledgment  of  American  Inde- 
pendence until  after  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga 
in  1777|  and  Spain,  at  this  time  their  close  ally,  was  still  slower 
in  bestowing  her  sanction  on  colonial  insurrection.  But  as  Spain 
was  now  at  war  with  England,  the  Americans  naturally  hoped  for 
her  co-operation,  and  Mr.  Jay  undertook  to  break  ground  there 
in  1779.  After  a  disastrous  voyage^  he  landed  at  Cadiz,  January 
22d  1780,  **  not  only  an  entire  stranger,  but  without  letters  of  in- 
troduction or  bills  of  credit." — p.  106. 

His  object  when  he  reached  Madrid  was  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  Spanish  government,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  may  be 
best  estimated  by  the  extremity  of  the  need  which  dictated  it. 

"  Shortly  after  Mr.  Jay*s  departure  from  America,  Congress  ordered 
bills  to  be  drawn  on  him  for  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  payable 
six  months  after  sight,  in  the  hope  that  before  that  time  he  would  have 
obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  Spanish  court.  With  these  bills  supplies 
were  purchased  for  the  army,  and  the  holders  sent  them  to  their  Euro- 
pean correspondents,  who  presented  them  to  Mr.  Jay  for  payment* 
That  Congress  should  have  ventured  on  such  a  measure,  not  only  with- 
out knowing  that  Mr.  Jay  could  procure  money  in  Spain,  but  even  be- 
fore they  had  heard  of  his  arrival  there,  proves  the  desperate  situation  of 
their  finances  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  their  conviction  that 
the  means  of  continuing  the  contest  were  to  be  provided  for  at  every 
hazard.  Similar  bills  were  drawn  upon  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  sailed  as 
American  minister  for  Holland ',  and  unfortunately  they  arrived  before 
the  minister,  who  being  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  was  consigned  to 
the  Tower  of  London.** — p.  108. 

Confinement  in  the  ''  towers  of  Julius''  was  not  much  worse 
than  freedom  at  Madrid  w*ithout  money.  Spain  had  not  even 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  previous 
condition  she  claimed  the  surrender  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis* 
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sissipi;  a  sacrifice  in  which  nothing  could  induce  Jay  to  concur. 
The  expedient  which  he  adopted  shall  be  stated  in  his  son's 
words : 

"  Anxious  to  save  the  credit  of  his  country,  and  regardless  of  personal 
consequences,  he  now  took  a  step  no  less  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 
decision,  than  for  its  variance  with  his  usaal  habits  of  prudence.  He 
resolved  to  accept  all  bills  that  should  be  presented  to  him,  thus  making 
himself  personally  responsible  for  their  payment.  This  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  at  leaai  the 
ensuing  six  months,  and  in  the  hope  that  within  that  time  supplies  would 
be  obtained  from  either  Spain  or  r  ranee.  On  the  22d  of  September  bis 
acceptances  amounted  to  50,000  dollars.  He  then  applied  to  the  French 
court  for  assistance,  and  was  informed  that  none  could  be  afforded. 
It  was  not  long  however  before  be  received  from  France,  through  Dr. 
Franklin,  25,000  dollars.  This  relief,  small  as  it  was,  revived  his  hopes, 
and  strengthened  the  resolution  he  had  taken^  and  be  coDtinned  to 
accept  every  bill  that  was  presented." — p.  109. 

This  willingness  to  run  risks  in  the  service  of  his  country,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  prudence  and  frugality  of  Jay's  personal 
habits ;  a  frugality  which  Jefferson,  if  we  rightly  read  his  cypher/ 
seems  to  have  thought  a  fit  subject  for  a  sneer,  but  which  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  the  honest  representative  of  a  republic.  Jay 
was  now  to  fill  this  office  in  a  yet  more  important  scene.  Re- 
lieved from  his  Spanish  embarrassments  by  the  success  of  Wash- 
ington, he  arrived  at  Paris  in  June,  17B2,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  he  was  empowered  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

One  circumstance  made  this  task  peculiarly  critical :— *'  When 
you  come  to  find  by  your  instructions,  wrote  Gouvemear  Morris.f 
*'  that  you  must  ultimately  obey  the  dictates  of  the  French  Mi- 
nister, I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  your  bosom,  wbich  will 
revolt  at  the  servility  of  the  situation."— p.  ISO.  Congress,  bow- 
ever,  had  acquiesced  in  this  demand,  and  Mr.  Jay's  opposition  to 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  eround  of  that  bitter  hatred  which  he 
ever  afterwards  experienced  from  the  French  party  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Franklin  submitted  to  it  without  reluctance^  blinded, 
probably,  by  that  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  which  led  him 
into  the  littleness  of  recalling  private  insults,  when  he  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  a  nation*  But  Jay,  though  his  beredilaiy 
partialities  might  be  supposed  to  favour  the  country  of  bis  ances- 
tors, soon  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  French  ministrv.  Hie 
independence  of  the  United  States  once  admitted  by  £ng)and, 

*  Vide  Jefferson's  Merooirs«  ii.  326. 

t  "  A  high-6jiog  monarcby  man/'  according  to  Jefferaoo ;  apptmitlj 
4kl  BotdMoM  to  Mbadt  to  iIm  FmkIi  fiarty. 
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tbey  would  stand  in  no  need  of  the  assistunce  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  necessity  of  conciliating  their  allies  would  not  thenceforth 
oblige  them  to  continue  the  war,  nor  would  thej«  as  the  price  of. 
iudependencei  be  compelled  to  accept  a  disadvantageous  peace. 
To  obtain  a  recognition,  therefore,  previous  to  the  treat;,  was 
the  object  of  America ;  an  object  to  which  England,  weary  of  the 
war,  offered  no  opposition.  What  then  was  the  obstacle  1  Mr» 
Jay  suspected  that  it  was  raised  by  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
the  Count  de  Vergennes.  His  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed 
by  an  intercepted  letter  from  M.  Marbois,  the  French  Charg6 
d'Affairs,  at  Philadelphia,  which  betrayed  the  purposes  of  the 
French  government  in  delaying  the  negociation.  Fresh  proof  was 
derived  from  the  attempts  of  Vergennes's  secretary  to  induce  the 
Degociators  to  forego  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Missisippi,  and  from  a  private  mission  of  the  same 
party  to  England.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  treachery*  which 
was  intended,  Mr.  Jay  induced  his  colleagues  to  sign  a  private 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  French 
minister.  ''  Eh  bien,  mon  amie,"  said  next  day  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  tapping  him  good  naturedly  on  the  shoulder, 
"  vous  avez  tr^s  bien  fait." 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  diplomacy,  Mr.  Jay  seems 
to  have  had  little  relish  for  the  employment,  and  declining  any 
further  engagement  of  the  same  kind,  he  entered.  May,  1784, 
upon  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Congress.  He  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  in  a  position  where  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Union  were  more  apparent.  The  people  refused  to  pay  their 
private  debts  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the  several  states 
supported  tbem,  while  the  general  government  had  no  power  to 
enforce  obedience,  or  to  fulfil  its  engagements  towards  foreigners. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Jay  is  asserted,  though  without  truth,  to 
have  meditated  the  revival  of  monarchy  in  the  United  States. 
The  idea  is  expressly  negatived  by  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  Washington.  ''  Shall  we  have  a  king  ?  Not  in  my  opi- 
nion, while  other  expedients  remain  untried.  Might  we  not  have 
a  Governor-General,  limited  in  his  prerogatives  or  duration? 
Might  not  Congress  be  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House,  the  former  appointed  for  life,  the  latter  annually?" — ^voh  i. 
p.  256. 

*  Mr.  Jsj  leemft  to  have  SQipected  a  much  deeper  piot  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
•rnottDtine  even  to  a  partition  of  the  United  States.  It  rested  on  the  aothority  of  a 
"  Mr.  Foitney,'*  probably  Sir  WitHam  Poheney,  who  waa  at  ParU  with  hli  daughter 
at  the  dnw  he  meotioOk    For  <«  Mally"  read  Mallet. 

"  New-made  greatness  doth  forget  men's  names."  j 

It  seems  that  Republicans  are  not  exempt  from  A  Xq^H  rm  ni«^irw»  •af^  fuafsf.  V9t 
btvc  Hartly  for  HaHlty,  vol.  L  p*  f  1 ;  Stuacfcey  for  Strachey,  TiDkeavUk  fer  Tanker- 
viUe. 
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Of  these  proposals  a  large  part  was  carried  into  effect  vrhen 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  the 
year  1788,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  if  not  prevented,  has 
been  at  least  deferred.  Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  those 
eminent  men  to  whom  the  change  was  owing,  than  that  the  de- 
testation of  injustice  contributed  as  largely  to  their  attempt  as  the 
apprehension  of  anarchy.  In  1785  Mr.  Jay  "  presented  to  Con* 
gress  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  acts  of  the  several  states,  and  showed  con- 
clusively that  Massachusetts,  Pensylvania,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  New  York,  had  each  been  guilty  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty*'  with  Great  Britain.  ^'  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  their  secretary,  called  on  the  States  to  repeal 
such  of  their  laws  as  were  repugnant  to  the  treaty :  but  unhappily 
they  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  call.  There  was  no  federal 
judicature  to  which  the  injured  and  oppressed  foreigner  could 
appeal  fpr  protection  against  the  vindictive  and  unjust  enactments 
of  the  state  legislatures.** — p.  239»  ^^^l* 

A  democracy  has  no  conscience.  ''  I  think,'*  said  Washington, 
when  the  degrading  conduct  of  the  local  governments  was  brought 
before  him,  that  "  there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed 
with  our  councils. — Virtue,  I  fear,  has  in  a  great  degree  taken  its 
departure  from  our  land,  and  the  want  of  disposition  to  do  justice 
is  the  source  of  the  national  embarrassments." — p.  244.  This 
distrust  of  his  countrymen  was  Washington's  feeling*  to  the  last, 
and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  conduct  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  own  state,  when  ten  years  later  it  instructed  its 
representative,  Monroe,  to  move  for  the  abrogation  of  that  '*  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  to  British  creditors  the 
right  of  recovering  in  the  United  States  their  honest  debts.**— 
p.  314.  *'  We  have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human 
nature  in  forming  our  confederation"  are  his  emphatic  words.— 
p.  247*  The  sole  remedy  appeared  to  be  a  federal  government, 
which  should  be  less  immediately  dependant  on  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Such  a  measure  was  proposed  in  1787  by  a  congress 
consisting  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States.  Jay  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  success,  as  well  by  his  personal  exertions  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  as  by  his  contributions  to  "  The 
Federalist,**  a  publication  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  ablest,  probably,  of  American  statesmen,  and 
b^  Maddison,  who  afterwards  courted  popular  favour  by  reversing 
his  present  measures.  Their  united  efforts  were  successful ;  the 
federal  constitution  was  accepted ;  Washington  became  first  Pre- 
sident, and  Jay  Chief  Justice. 

From  the  duties  of  this  important  office  he  was  called  in  1794 

*  Vide  Jefferson's  Correspondence. 
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to  undertake  a  special  embassy  to  England.  The  fever  of  French 
revolutionism  was  at  that  moment  raging  in  North  America,  and 
but  for  Washington's  personal  influence  she  would  have  been 
entangled  in  the  hostilities  of  Europe.  He  was  nobly  seconded 
by  Jay,  who,  in  contempt  of  the  threats  and  violence  of  the 
partisans  of  France,  conducted  his  embassy  with  honesty  and 
success,  and  obtained  for  his  country  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain*  On  the  state  of  parties  in 
England  he  looked  with  a  discerning  eye ;  he  saw  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  king,  and  the  hearty  concurrence  which  the  nation 
gave  to  the  war  with  France. — vol.  ii.pp.  £47,250.  His  own  incli- 
nations, as  be  explains  them  to  Washington,  were  favourable  to 
those  proposals  for  a  negociation  with  France,  which  were  made 
in  parliament  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  were  productive  of 
the  conferences  at  Lisle. 

'^  The  minister  would,  I  think,  have  stood  on  stronger  ground  if  be 
bad  taken  the  first  good  opportunity  of  saying  explicitly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  France  who  declared  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  not  Great  Britain  who  declared  war  against  France,  and  that  the 
government  was  disposed  and  ready  to  make  peace,  whenever  France 
would  do  it  on  terms  compatible  with  honour,  &:c."'-vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

Mr.  Jay  was  well  received  in  England ;  Lord  Grenville  treated 
him  with  marked  attention ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
letters  in  these  volumes  are  from  persons  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  London.     On  his  return  to  America  in  June,  ]79^» 

Sublic  reasons  induced  him  to  exchange  his  situation  as  Chief 
udge  for  the  less  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of  New  York. 
To  this  post  be  had  been  elected  some  years  before,  but  had  been 
excluded  by  a  political  manoeuvre, — falsification  of  votes, — on 
the  part  of  the  democrats. 

Of  his  own  high-minded  repugnance  to  such  practices, — the 
distinguishing  merit  of  his  character, — he  gave  a  signal  in- 
stance while  Governor  of  New  York.  John  Adams  had  by 
that  time  succeeded  Washington  in  the  Presidential  chair,  but 
with  the  political  principles  had  not  inherited  the  influence 
of  his  predecessor.  Temporary  circumstances,  also,  had  alien- 
ated some  of  his  partisans,  so  that  the  Presidential  election 
in  1800  seemed  likely  to  bring  in  Jefferson  and  anti-federalism. 
A  greater  evil  could  scarcely  be  inflicted  on  a  nation  than  to  place 
this  bad  man,  a  "  fanatic  in  politics  and  infidel  in  religion,"  in  its 
highest  ofiice.  But  from  the  equal  division  of  other  votes,  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  result  would  depend  upon  New  York,  which, 
b}'  leaving  the  appointment  of  Presidential  electors  to  its  local 
assembly,  gave  its  whole  influence  commonly  to  a  single  can- 
didate.   At  this  critical  moment  the  Federalists  lost  their  pre- 
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ponderance  in  the  annual  election  for  the  New  Yotk  lepahtut. 
One  resource  only  was  open  to  them.  Some  months  most  elapse 
before  the  new  assembly  would  come  into  existence,  while  the 
old  one,  though  its  session  had  expired,  was  not  extinct  If 
reassembled  by  the  governor  it  could  transfer  the  appointmeot 
of  presidential  electors  from  the  state  legislature  to  the  peo- 
ple in  districts,  always  a  popular  measure,  and  the  division  of 
votes  thus  produced  would  be  almost  as  fatal  to  Jefferson  as  their 
concentration  against  him. 

No  appeal  could  be  more  trying  than  that  made  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  governor.  Providence  seemed  to  have  pot  id  his 
hands  his  country's  preservation.  He  was  too  good  a  man  to  be 
influenced  by  the  personal  hatred  entertained  for  him  by  Jefiemo, 
but  he  must  have  anticipated  the  various  evils  which  resulted  from 
a  systematic  attempt  to  undo  what  Washington  and  himself  had 
effected.    His  conduct  in  other  instances,  mora  especially  bis  op- 

f>osition  during  the  following  year  to  the  encroachments  upoo  his 
egitimate  authority,  shows  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  pusil- 
lanimity, and  it  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  honour  him  for  re- 
jecting the  proposal  to  reassemble  the  local  legislature,  as  beiog, 
in  his  own  words,  ^'  a  measure  for  party  purposes,  which  it  would 
"  not  become  me  to  adopt.'*— vol.  i.  p.  414. 

If  such  an  example  were  needed  anywhere  it  was  under  a 
republican  government,  of  which  the  inherent  vice  is  its  want  of 
fixed  principles.  When  the  voice  of  the  people  is  admitted  to  be 
the  voice  of  God,  what  human  institutions  can  be  too  sacred  to 
be  assailed,  or  what  divine  laws?  Reason  and  authority  ait 
equally  unavailing,  when  the  last  decision  of  the  majority  is  the 
standard  of  equity.  It  were  well  if  this  affected  onlv  die  political 
arrangements  of  a  republic,  if  such  changes  as  that  which  Jay  at  this 
time  prevented,  and  which  twenty^four  years  afterwards,*  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  he  lived  to  witness,  were  alone  to 
be  apprehended.  But  it  is  the  tendency  of  democracies  to  tninple 
on  natural  as  well  as  civil  rights;  to  alter  the  standard  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  law.  Of  this  the  United  States  have  given  sufficient 
indication.  It  was  one  of  their  cardinal  principles,  (Jefferson 
brings  it  forward  with  no  little  6clat,)  that  the  king  did  not  possess 
the  right  which  the  usage  of  England  gave  him,  to  grant  allot- 
ments of  the  unoccupied  soil  of  the  colonies.  "  All  the  lands, 
''  they  said,  within  the  limits  which  any  society  has  circumscnbed 
*'  around  itself  are  assumed  b^  that  society,  and  subject  to  its 
*'  allotment.'*  {Jef.  Memoin,  i.  1 170  "^^^^  ^^  crown  of  Eng- 
land possessed  any  right  to  dispose  of  the  countries  of  which  its 

•  Vide  Basil  HalPs  NorUi  America. 
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subjects  took  poflsession  we  do  not  maintain;  in  this  case  the 
usage  of  Christendom  is  manifestly  oppressive.  But  did  the  Ame-* 
ricans  abide  by  their  declaration  of  rights?  Their  own  new 
charters  were  hardly  dry  when  they  compelled  the  Indiana  to  sell, 
at  a  nominal  price,  the  territory  of  which  their  "  particular 
lociety"  had  faieen  in  possession  for  countless  centuries ;  so 
that  in  tiie  snme  pages  with  this  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  American 
soil  may  be  found  Jefierson's  concurrence  in  its  infraction. 
{J^.  i.  509.)  The  very  debt  incurred  by  the  Americans  in 
maiotaining  their  own  lands  was  thus  paid  by  means  of  the  ex« 
pulsion  of  others.  We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the 
injustice  of  this^  but  with  its  inconsistency.  Other  cases  (that 
of  the  Cherokees)  might  be  more  openly  oppressive,  but  the 
calmness  with  which  recent  principles  were  forgotten  best  illus- 
trates  the  habits  of  the  animal  called  Democracy. 

JeflFerson's  correspondence  makes  us  acquainted  with  another 
eiample  of  the  same  kind.  When  Lousiana  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  its  French  inhabitants  desired  the  same  liberty 
which  the  British  government  had  left  to  the  Canadians  whom  it 
bad  conquered — the  right  of  using  their  own  laws.  Perhaps  the 
Canadians  were  too  indulgently  treated,  yet  the  principle  of 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  private  liberty  was  eicellent. 
But  what  said  President  Jefferson,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  several  states  to  self*govern- 
Dient.  Through  his  creature,  the  Governor,  he  disallowed  the 
decision  of  the  local  legislature,  and  proposed  to  swamp  the 
French  majority  by  settling  30,000  American  volunteers  within  the 
limits  which  they  had  '*  circumscribed  around"  themselves.  (Jeffl 
Mem*  iv.  65,)  The  laws  of  nature  would  then  doubtless  have 
regained  their  authority,  and  the  sentence  of  the  majority  would 
have  been  once  more  the  voice  of  God. 

These  remarks  proceed  from  no  hostility  to  America,  where 
there  are  as  many  probably  who  disapprove  the  injustice  of  the 
majority  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  popular  unfairness  is  not  their 
fault,  but  their  misfortune.  They  are  the  more  to  be  pitied 
because  their  very  opinions  are  under  bondage.  They  have  not 
even  the  privilege  to  complain.  We  know  nothing  more  galling 
to  a  generous  mmd  than  to  be  compelled  to  assent  to  the  shallow 
sophisms  of  the  vulgar,  to  restrain  its  thoughts  to  that  sluggish 
motion  with  which  inferior  spirits  can  keep  pace,  and  to  submit  to 
be  the  '*  man  of  the  age.*'  It  is  from  the  humiliation  thus  im- 
posed on  its  public  servants  that  the  statesmen  of  America  afford 
so  lamentable  a  contrast  to  the  heroes  of  its  revolution.  Not  that 
we  can  trace  its  effect  on  individual  character,  but  we  think  the 
Americans  themselves  cannot  review  the  generation  which  sprang 
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up  in  more  independent  habits  of  thought  without  perceiving  the 
degeneracy.  ^  Memoriam  quoque  ipsam  cum  voce  perdidisseoius 
81  tam  in  nostra  potentia  esset  oblivisci  quam  tacere." 

The  life  of  Jay  affords  many  bitter  traces  of  this  feeling.  And 
we  are  ourselves  too  near  the  danger  to  overlook  them*  Already 
do  our  republican  periodicals  insult  us  by  the  assumption  that 
those  who  differ  from  the  rabble  must  either  be  dishonest  or 
infatuate.  Let  a  man  dissent  from  the  popular  cant  of  this 
shallow  a^e»  no  matter  how  deeply  conversant  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  mightiest  spirits  of  our  race,  no  matter  how  refined  his 
taste,  how  extensive  his  knowledge,  how  elevated  his  genius,  and 
the  pedants  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  will  at  once  pronounce 
that  he  is  of  narrow  and  limited  understanding.  rfow  this 
assuredly  is  but  the  yell  of  the  savage  before  he  begins  his  work 
of  blood.  Were  the  majority  really  on  the  side  of  the  libertj* 
mongers  of  the  day,  to  differ  from  them  would  involve  a  bodily 
as  well  as  a  mental  persecution.  During  the  madness  of  the 
Reform  Bill  it  was  as  dangerous  for  a  Tory  to  vote  in  Roxburg- 
shire  as  for  a  negro  at  Philadelphia,  witness  the  motto  of  the 
Minto  family,  "  Burke  Sir  Walter;"  and  the  House  of  ComQM)ns 
has  just  shown  that  if  men  are  not  murdered  as  well  as  insulted 
during  the  next  election,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  impunity.  As 
yet  neither  O'Connell  nor  the  Lord  Advocate  have  carried  matters 
so  far  as  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Missouri,  and  Lynch  law 
has  been  more  effective  than  Jedburg  justice.  But  that  it  may 
be  well  understood  to  what  point  things  are  tending,  we  give,  in 

Earallel  columns,  a  scene  at  Philadelphia  and  in  the  county  of 
timerick. 

i 

"  I  said  one  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  "  At  the  openine  of  the  Lnnerick 

Pennsylvania,  *  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  County  Court  this  day,  a  fourth  ctndi- 

to  me  how  it  happens  that  in  a  state  date  was  put  in  nominatum.  The  greit 

founded  by  Quaxen,  and  celebrated  body  of  farmers  and    peasantiT  a^ 


for  its  toleration,  freed  Blacks  are  not  rived  about  10  o'clock,  ezhlbituig  a 

allowed  to  exercise  civil  rights.    They  demonstration  of  physical  strength  and 

pay  the  taxes :  is  it  not  fair  that  they  of  martial  oi^nization  never  exceeded 

should  have  a  vote?'  at  any  contest  for  the  representation  of 

*'  *■  You  insult  us,'  replied  my  in-  Limerick.    The  countrymen  came  ^^ 

informant,   *•  if  you  imagine  that  our  gularly  marshalled  by  their  lesden, 

legislators  could  have  committed  so  respectable  &rmers  on  horsebadu  The 

gross  an  act  of  injustice  and  intoler-  Roman  Catholic  priesti  were  con^cu- 

ance.'  ous  before  each  troop. 

<*  <  Wliat,  then  the  Blacks  possess  the         ^  The  booths  were  opoMd  about  10 

right  of  voting  in  this  countr}*  V  o'clock,  but  scarce  a  tally  was  entoed 

"  '  Without  the  smallest  doubt.'  for  any  candidate  when  a  deqKnte 

"  <  How  comes  it  then  that  in  the  assault  was  made  upon  Mr.  Stiifiord 

poUing-booUi  this  morning'  I  did  |iot  O'Brien's  committee^tiom  with  sticks, 

perceive  a  single  negro  in  the  whole  atones,  and  hricUata;  the  poiten  at 
meeting?' 
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'' 'This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ]aw; 
the  negroes  have  an  undisputed  right 
of  Foting;  but  they  voluntaiily  ahstain 
from  muing  their  appearance.' 

*' '  A  veiy  pretty  piece  of  modesty  on 
their  parts,  rejoined  1/ 

"'Why  the  truth  is  that  they  are 
not  disinclined  to  vote,  but  they  are 
afraid  of  being  maltreated:   in  this 
countiy  the  law  is  sometimes  unable  to 
inaintiiin  its  anthority  without  the  sap- 
port  of  the  majority.    But  in  this  case 
the  m^ority  entertains  very   strong 
prejadices  against  the  Blacks,  and  the 
nuiffistmtes  are  unable  to  protect  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  privik^ies.' 
" '  What,  then  the  majority  claims 
the  right  not  only  of  maung  the  laws, 
hut  of  brealcing  the  laws  it  has  made?' " 
TocquevUte's  America,  Heeve*s  Traru^ 
lotion. 


the  entrance  were  both  knocked  down, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
received  several  violent  blows  from 
missiles  and  sticks  now  put  in  requi* 
sition  by  the  storming  party.  The 
police  chaiged  to  the  rescue  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  relieved  the  gentlemen 
and  agents  of  Mr.  O'Brien  from  their 
imminently  perilous  situation,  or  other- 
wise, in  a  few  minutes,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  each  and  all  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  sanguinaiy  mis- 
creants, whose  object  was  evidently 
slaughter  on  the  instant. 

'^  Mr.  L.  O'Brien  withdrew  from  the 
contest,  and  would  not  prosecute  a 
poU  when  his  agents  and  voters  were 
in  peril  of  their  lives.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  at  this  moment  in  a 
minority  in  the  morning's  poll." — 
Times,  Aug.  14, 1887. 


In  neither  of  these  cases  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  remedy 
80  monstrous  a  state  of  things ;  '^  he  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutches 
knows  it  were  useless.^*  .  The  Whigs  continue  to  descant  on  the 
peace^  order,  and  happiness  of  Ireland  under  the  Mulgrave  rule, 
as  though  the  enormity  we  have  described  had  been  in  one  of  his 
lordship's  novels,  not  in  a  county  which  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect; the  perfect  equality  of  their  unrivalled  constitution  remains 
the  favourite  subject  of  congratulation  at  Philadelphia. 

That  a  happier  state  of  things  as  yet  prevails  in  this  country  is 
owing,  under  Providence,  to  two  causes — local  institutions  and 
an  endowed  Church.  Did  space  permit,  a  curious  contrast  might 
be  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  our  republicans  in  endeavour- 
ing to  disturb  our  local  liberties,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
American  democrats  to  centralization.  The  cause  is  the  same, 
different  as  is  the  e€fect.  The  central  government  in  America  is 
less  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  populace  than  the 
local  legislatures;  our  agitators  find  officials  in  London  more 
flexible  than  the  independent  institutions  M'hich  have  hitherto 
ramified  through  the  national  frame.  Hence  the  wish  or  attempt 
to  subject  the  magistracy  and  police  to  the  home  office,  to  put  a 
minister  of  public  instruction  over  schools,  to  abandon  the  poor 
to  the  three  kings  of  Somerset  House  ;  political  privileges  being 
the  alleged  gain,  the  real  loss,  personal  freedom. 

But  we  turn  to  that,  to  which  the  work  before  us  invites,  the 
national  effect  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  good  man 
whose  life  is  detailed  in  tliese  volumes  had  been  brought  up  a 
chiirchaian,  and  in  the  Episcopal  communion  he  died.     In  1801 
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he  retired  from  public  life,  glad  apparently  to  escape  from  the 
overbearing  tyranny  of  the  prevalent  demagogues,  and  filed 
himself  in  a  retired  situation  about  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 
Here  the  newspapers  could  reach  him  but  once  a  week  to  re- 
mind him  of  "  the  vanity  of  expecting  that  from  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  and  the  lights  of  philosophy,  the  multitude 
will  become  virtuous  and  wise  or  their  demagogues  candid  and 
honest."  (vol.i.  p.  431.)  ^'  As  to  myself/'  he  says  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce>  **  both  gratitude  and  resignation  hate 
strong  claims  to  my  attention.  To  find  myself  at  this  period  of 
my  life,  and  after  so  many  years  spent  in  affairs  which  natorallj 
caused  solicitude,  placed  by  Providence  in  my  present  tranquil 
comfortable  situation,  is  particularly  grateful  to  my  feeliogs." 
After  mentioning  some  domestic  trials,  he  resumes,  ''to  you  it 
will  be  an  obvious  reflection,  that  checkered  scenes  belong  to 
a  state  of  probation :  and  that  being  here  as  birds  on  their  pas- 
sage, this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  us  to  build  our  nests."— 
vol.i.  p. 432. 

He  bad  formed  a  right  estimate  of  the  only  durable  possession 
which  man  can  raise,  when  he  was  ''  instrumental  in  erecting  an 
Episcopal  Church"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  new  dwelling. 
And  here  it  is  natural  to  observe  the  source  of  that  temper  and 
moderation  which  marked  his  course.  Whether  men  believe  in 
religion  or  not — whether  they  suppose  it  but  the  disguise  which 
is  assumed  in  public,  or  are  acquainted  with  its  private  benefits- 
yet  that  it  does  in  fact  exercise  large  influence  over  mankind  is 
what  cannot  be  controverted.  Be  it  their  weakness  or  their  wis- 
dom, men  are  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  common  faith,  and 
its  absence  is  a  diminution  of  their  national  identity.  When  it  is 
asked,  then,  why  Jay,  not  of  English  ancestry,  whose  family  had 
undergone  real  suflering  from  despotic  power,  displayed  a  fair- 
ness and  moderation  so  unusual  around  him,  we  answer,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  English  Church.  Had  this  ''  cheap  defence 
of  nations"  taken  firmer  root,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  would 
never  have  been  fought,  nor  Washington  sacked  by  a  hostile  ar- 
mament. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Jay  was  a  well-instructed 
Churchman.  How  could  he  be  so?  The  Church  of  England 
had  indeed  spread  her  branches  over  her  colonies,  but  she  bad 
never  taken  root  there.  Readmits,  indeed,''  that  Episcopacy 
was  of  Apostolic  institution" — vol.i.  p.  435;  but  of  the  real  office 
of  a  bishop  he  seems  to  have  been  about  as  ignorant  as  our 
countrymen  of  the  privileges  of  a  Mohawk  chieftain.  And  what 
else  could  be  expected?  Had  he  been  taught  to  regard  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  Catholic  as  the  highest  depositories  cf 
those  mystic  gifts,  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  of  all  to  commit 
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to  ''earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power"  might 
still  be  His?  Had  he  learnt  in  youth  to  reverence  the  Apostolic 
office,  by  being  brought  at  Confirmation  into  personal  union  with 
the  whole  system  of  the  Church?  What  wonder  if  an  American 
should  think  but  little  of  an  institution  which  had  never  shown  it- 
self 00  his  native  soil?  If  be  should  be  ignorant  that  men,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  but  as  lords  of  parliament,  were  in  truth  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles?  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  he  should  have  ob- 
jected to  the  terms  in  which  they  were  addressed  by  the  American 
clergy  as  too  ''reverential/'  i.  £53;  or  that  he  should  have  known 
no  diffisrence  between  the  self-deputed  Episcopacy  of  Denmark, 
and  that  which  can  trace  its  origin  to  the  twelve  disciples. 
All  this  is  explained  as  naturally  as  the  phenomenon  so  gravely 
set  forth  by  Reid  and  Matthison  in  their  visit  to  the  (so  called) 
American  Churches,  that  while  the  Episcopal  communion  was 
endowed  in  Virginia  its  numbers  declined,  and  that  its  revival 
might  be  dated  from  the  plunder  of  its  revenues.  But  under 
what  circumstances  did  its  numbers  decline?  Was  it  an  Apos- 
tolic community,  such  as  Ignatius  would  have  recognizedi  or  to 
which  the  exhortations  of  St.  John  might  have  been  addressed? 
Alas,  its  rites  had  never*  been  fully  solemnized — ^the  young  had 
never  known  the  ordinance  by  which  the  benefits  of  baptism  are 
recalled — ^tbe  congregation  never  met  under  consecrated  roof— 
the  dead  did  not  lie  in  a  hallowed  soil !  The  li^ht  might  indeed 
be  there,  but  instead  of  being  in  its  candlestick,  it  was  laid  under 
a  bushel.  We  know  with  what  scorn  such  arguments  are  received 
by  the  scoffer  and  the  infidel,  but  we  t>eg  leave  to  remind  them, 
that  were  religion  as  false  as  their  own  shallow  ethics,  yet  not 
Hume  or  Carlisle  can  deny  that  the  majority  of  men  profess  to 
believe  it ;  and  further,  that,  as  members  of  the  Church,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  account  for  phenomena  except  upon  her  prin- 
ciples. Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  held 
the  bishop  to  be  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  union,  and  that  the 
gifts  of  grace  are  disseminated  through  him  over  the  mystic  body, 
she  does  not  teach  us  to  expect  that  a  branch  could  flourish  which 
had  never  been  truly  rooted  in  the  soil.  To  this  state  of  things 
succeeded  the  revolutionary  war;  the  bitterness  of  politics  was 
added  to  that  of  schism ;  and  such  was  the  hostility  towards  those 
families  which  were  by  position  most  connected  with  the  English 
Church,  that  "at  this  day,''  says  Jefferson  in  1813,  "unpopu- 
larity continues  attached  to  their  names.  A  Randolph,  a  Carter, 
or  a  Burv^'ell,  must  have  great  personal  superiority  over  a  com- 
mon competitor  to  be  elected  by  the  people. ' — Jefferson*s  Cor. 

At   length   the  infection   of    English  alliance   passed   away. 
We  rejoice  to  find  the  Virginian  Church  flourishing  like  a  palm- 
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tree,  though  Messrs.  Reid  and  Matthison  can  eitract  gall  from 
its  healing  branches.  We  do  not  stop  to  say  more  of  their  work, 
though  we  must  observe  the  unfairness  of  a  comparison  between 
the  number  of  communicants  in  a  church  where  the  Eucharist  is 
constantly  administered  according  to  the  usage  of  early  times, 
and  a  society  where  the  communion  is  a  profession  of  faith  rather 
than  a  mean  of  spiritual  blessing.  To  hasten  to  our  immediate 
subject,  the  national  influence  of  a  Church  independent  by  its 
endowments  of  popular  caprice,  and  exempted  by  its  Episcopal 
order  from  popular  control.  Of  all  preservatives  of  liberty, 
none  is  more  important  than  the  barrier  thus  formed  against  any 
sudden  movement  of  the  popular  will.  The  insulation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  roost  cultivated  part  of  society  from  the  ordiaaiy 
current,  its  addiction  to  pursuits  which  lie  apart  from  men's 
daily  business,  affords  a  constant  corrective  to  those  impulses  by 
which  the  popular  mind  is  led  astray.  It  is  the  lake  which  mo- 
derates the  else  overflowing  ebullitions  of  the  tide  of  life — the  fly- 
wheel which  gives  stability  to  the  irregular  impulses  of  society. 
Opinions  receive  gradually  a  new  stamp — politicians  learn  the 
effect  of  principles — even  political  economists  acquire  wisdom. 
When  can  this  be  more  clearly  evidenced  than  in  North  America? 
That  a  species  of  religion  prevails  in  that  country  we  do  not 
question.  Men  cannot  live  in  comfort  without  some  faith  which 
may  enable  them  to  die.  But  its  religious  system  is  the  disciple, 
not  the  instructress  of  the  people.  It  does  not  lead,  but  follow. 
It  is  but  the  echo  of  their  voice — how  can  it  alter  the  tide  bv 

• 

which  it  is  borne?  Is  there  a  crime,  like  the  oppression  of  tbeir 
negro  brethren,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  multitude;— 
Christianity  shuts  herself  up  for  a  season  like  Tamerlane  whiletbe 
streets  of  Aleppo  were  flowing  with  blood,  and  discusses  abstract 
questions  instead  of  checking  the  excesses  of  her  subjects. 

'^Frangiroar  heu  fatis  loquit,  ferimurque  procella. 

Nee  plura  locutas 
Sepsit  se  tectis  rerumque  reliquit  babenas.'* 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  ''  religious  America,"  when  excesses 
have  been  committed,  worse  than  the  massacre  at  Tbessalonica, 
no  St.  Ambrose  has  arisen  to  control  the  people  ?  It  was  a 
natural  complaint  in  the  civil  authority,  '*  there  is  no  bringing  a 
people  to  justice  ;**  but  where  was  the  Churchy  which  is  bound 
by  its  ofiice  to  war  with  the  passions  of  the  multitude  r 

That  the  Church  of  this  country  has  often  withstood  a  popular 
delusion,  we  learn  from  the  confession  of  its  enemies.  In  1833, 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  though  anxious  to  see  the  repreten- 
tative  system  freed  from  corruption,  yet  opposed  the  reckless 
and  unnecessary  violation  of  private  rights  and  established  usage. 
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In  the  popular  publications  of  that  day,  the  clergy,  we  must  all 
remember,  were  charged  with  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  public  will,  and  were  menaced  with  the  national  vengeance. 
Now  that  the  delusion  has  passed  away,  the  clergy  are  but  the 
more  respected  for  their  independence.  What  is  the  history  of 
the  Non-jurors — the  best  part  of  our  Church  during  the  last  cen- 
tury— but  a  refusal  to  partake  in  popular  crimes  ?  We  doubt  not 
that  there  are  those  in  America,  who  would  be  equally  willing  to 
witness  for  the  truth  by  their  private  sufferings,  but  how  could 
they  bear  the  same  testimony  against  national  apostacy  ?  It  is  the 
existence  of  a  priesthood  neither  immediately  dependent  on  popu- 
lar bounty,  nor  amenable  to  popular  will,  which  alone  can  produce 
this  salutary  effect.  Some  real  independence  is  wanted — not  that 
of  the  Congregational  Union — a  sect  which,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
has  adopted  the  name,  because  its  teachers  are  not  independent, 
just  as  those  call  themselves  baptists,  whose  children  are  not  bap- 
tised.     I 

Strange  it  is  that  to  the  blessings  which  such  au  institution  has 
conferred  on  this  country,  our  colonies  have  not  been  admitted. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  something  better  might  have  been 
hoped.  In  the  year  1713,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  expressed  its  belief,  that  during  the  next  year  two  bishops 
would  be  settled  in  our  Western  Colonies.  What  had  happened 
during  the  previous  thirteen  years  since  Dr.  Bray  had  given  birth 
to  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  might  at  that  moment  have 
warranted  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  success.  But  the 
next  year  saw  power  conferred  upon  a  party  systematically  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  the  Church.  While  the  star  of  Walpole 
was  in  the  ascendant,  while  Hoadley  predominated  over  the 
^^'crgy*  what  efforts  could  be  expected  ?  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is 
said  to  have  declared,  that  he  did  not  venture  on  so  dangerous  an 
experiment  as  that  of  taxing  the  colonies,  but  he  took  a  surer 
mode  of  destroying  their  attachment  to  the  mother  state,  when 
he  prevented  the  enterprising  Berkeley  from  making  the  Ber- 
mudas tlie  focus  of  their  religious  and  intellectual  growth.  Un- 
happily during  that  very  period,  when  the  moral  blight  of  latitu- 
dinarian  indifference  overspread  the  land,  did  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain  receive  its  direction.  It  bore  token  to  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  around  it.  So  deep  rooted  was  the  evil 
that  its  very  propriety  was  hardly  questioned,  and  even  Seeker 
could  consent  to  withhold  the  advantage  of  Church  offices  from 
the  continent  of  America,  if  the  attempt  was  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  administration  of  the  day.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  did  this  state  of  things  continue,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
celebrated  resolutions  which  were  moved  by  Mr«  Wilberforce,  in 
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1793,  that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government  towards  its  de- 
pendences was  even  in  form  admitted. 

The  public  judgment  is  now  happily  improved.  But  any  effi- 
cient attempts  to  evangelize  our  wide-spread  empire,  are  as  much 
prevented  as  ever  by  sectarian  jealousy.  What  indifference  did 
in  the  last  century,  is  done  in  this  by  misdirected  zeal.  That 
even  the  Dissenters  ought  not,  on  their  own  principles,  to  oppose 
a  systematic  attempt  for  the  foundation  of  the  Church  throughout 
our  wide  dominions — ^that. their  jealousy  is  little  less  unreasonable 
on  their  own  principles  than  on  ours,  we  may  show  on  some  other 
occasion.  Meanwnile  let  us  express  our  deep  regret  that  our 
own  rulers  are  still  forgetful  of  that  simplest  of  all  truths,  that 
Churches,  like  individuals,  must  live  by  faith.  Hie  Ministry 
and  the  Radicals  have  agreed  between  them,  it  seems,  that  no 
provision  shall  be  made  for  a  bishop  in  Lower  Canada.  But  does 
not  Canada  contain  Christian  souls  in  the  unity  of  our  Church! 
Ought  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  ancient  order?  Such 
an  income  is  not  provided  as  befits  a  lord — but  is  a  nation  to  be 
without  its  Apostle  ?  Caunot  He  who  founded  the  Church  raise 
up  friends  for  its  support,  or  can  no  munificence  be  expected  till 
men  have  ceased  to  be  Christians  ?  Where  had  been  our  own 
succession,  if  such  cowardly  policy  had  prevailed  ?  Our  minis- 
ters cannot  be  more  careless  about  the  Cburch  than  a  well-re- 
membered ruler  at  Corinth,  and  among  its  peddling  Jews  must 
have  been  many  a  forgotten  maligner  no  less  bitter  than  the 
member  for  Kilkenny.  When  will  the  time  come  that  the  Church 
of  England,  the  noblest  institution  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
exhibit  to  mankind,  shall  go  forth  without  fear  upon  its  appointed 
task — trusting  to  its  commission,  not  its  wealth — not  to  acts  of 
parliament,  but  to  the  precepts  of  its  Pounder — and  determined 
that  British  speech  and  British  law  shall  not  be  more  inidelj 
spread  over  the  globe,  than  its  own  sacred  deposit — the  everlast- 
ing line  of  the  Apostles  ? 
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Art.  \IL—The  Prose  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God 
Thomas  Ken,  D.D,,  some  time  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welk  ; 
to  which  are  added  some  of  his  Letters  (never  before  published), 
and  a  short  account  of  hts  Life.  By  William  Hawkins,  Esq., 
his  Executor.  The  whole  collected  by  James  Thomas  Round, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Runwald's  and  St.  Nicholas,  Colchester, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London :  Riving- 
toQs.     Parker,  Oxford.     Albin,  Colchester.     1838. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  remaining  to  us  in  these  days 
of  novelty  and  excitement,  to  reflect  that  we  are  not  yet  so  far 
advanced  in  modern  enlightenment  as  to  be  blind  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before  ub.  Every  month  is  disco- 
vering to  us  fresh  stores  from  the  piety  and  zeal  of  our  forefathers. 
Many  are  yet  left  who  are  thoughtful  enough  to  perceive  that  our 
advancement  in  secular  and  religious  knowlege  has  been  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  those  who, 
having  been  brought  up  under  the  existing  system  of  religious 
education  and  religious  practice,  shall  stand  up  single-handed  to 
protest  against  it.  We  have  great  reason,  therefore,  to  be  sin- 
cerely thankful  to  those,  who  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and 
defection,  instead  of  timidly  or  indolently  acquiescing  in  low 
views  and  careless  practice,  have  marked  out  for  themselves  the 
delightful  task  of  examining  the  writings  and  studying  the  ex- 
ample of  those  fathers  and  confessors  of  our  Church  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  have  come  nearest  to  a  realization  of  its 
acknowledged  theory.  The  dead  may  thus  stand  up  as  censors  and 
correctors  with  better  effect  than  the  living,  and  as  their  works  are 
from  time  to  time  rescued  from  oblivion,  they  seem  raised  as  it 
were  from  the  grave  to  rebuke  us.  We  are  divided  in  the  present 
age  between  a  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  which  outstrips  all 
rules,  and  a  timid  acquiescence  in  existing  practice ;  we  either  take 
things  as  we  found  them,  or,  dissatisfied  with  them  as  we  found 
them,  we  try  to  frame  them  to  our  own  fancies.  We  contrive  thus 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  catechetical  instruction,  to  the 
disuse  of  the  daily  service,  to  the  scanty  opportunities  afforded 
still  in  many  places  for  the  Holy  Communion,  to  the  want  of 
Church  discipline,  and  to  the  most  flagrant  encroachments  of 
Erastianism — partly  by  contemplating  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  sounder  practice,  and  partly  by  reflecting  how 
wants  have  often  providentially  been  supplied,  and  dwelling  on 
points  in  which  our  system  has,  on  the  whole,  though  in  spite  of 
itself,  worked  well.  Still  the  question  is,  whether  we  are  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  real  theory  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
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are  to  be  contented  with  confirming  precedents,  however  old  and 
iiumerouSy  which  must  be  seen  to  be  deviations  from  that  theory. 
If  she  assumes  a  general  system  of  catechetical  instructioo^—if 
she  provides  a  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise, 
and  enjoins  frequent  communion^ — if,  again,  she  laments  ber 
want  of  discipline,  and  even  assumes  its  existence  in  all  her  occa- 
sional services, — and  if  she  holds  a  theory  of  alliance  with  the 
state,  which  is  not  Erastian,  however  inveterately  ber  practice 
may  have  been  so ;  in  all  these  cases  we  surely  are  bound  to 
uphold  her  acknowledged  theory,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  strife  to 
realise  it  in  our  measure ;  and  where  we  cannot,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  evils  which  we  cannot  remedy,  where  we 
cannot  be  active  but  must  be  passive,  we  are  still  nevertheless 
concerned  not  to  defend,  but  to  protest  firmly  and  temperately 
against  prescriptive  abuses,  and  instead  of  casting  about  for 
reasons  why  this  or  that  privilege  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  de- 
vising new  methods  of  our  own  for  removing  confessed  difficulties, 
to  look  back,  as  we  have  said,  to  those  who  have  most  fully 
understood  our  Church,  and  most  nearly  realised  its  system,  and 
who  by  their  works  and  their  example  call  us  back  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  challenge  our  firm  and  affec- 
tionate allegiance  to  the  ancient  Church  of  England. 

Of  these  perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  will  be  seen  to  speak 
and  exhort  and  rebuke  us  with  all  authority  more  effectively  than 
Bishop  Ken ; — no  one  who  comes  more  nearly  up  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  Bishop,  of  being  *'  blameless,  vigilant,  sober, 
of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  patient," and 
most  entirely  disinterested ;  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  found  a 
more  perfect  "  example  to  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversatioo, 
in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  We  believe  that  there  is 
no  character  from  whose  life  and  writings  we  could  more  fullj 
and  literally  exemplify  every  single  point  in  these  passages  than 
that  of  Bishop  Ken.  We  know  of  none  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  his  sacred  oflSce,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  '*  depositum,'*  that  good  thing  committed  to  him,  and  yet 
who  entered  more  minutely  into  the  lowest  and  simplest  practical 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  have  been  glad,  therefore,  on  many  accounts,  to  hear  Ha 
name  revived  amongst  us,  to  find  his  example  quoted,  and,  more 
especially,  now,  to  see  a  collection  of  his  Prose  Works. 

We  have  been  much  struck  also  at  finding,  on  the  same  table 
with  them  at  the  booksellers,  a  work  of  Ken's  intimate  friend, 
Bishop  Turner,  of  which  we  never  before  have  heard ; — a  memoir 
of  the  excellent  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  Little  Gidding;  and  we  cao- 
Dot  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  fact|  Uiat  the  works 
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of  two  old  and  dear  friends^  who  began  life  together^-who  rose 
together  to  the  same  high  office,  should  have  been  brought  to 
light  again  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  and  be  found  side 
by  side  after  having  lain  more  than  a  century  in  neglect  and  ob- 
scurity. The  two  books,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects, 
are  not  unlikely  in  many  instances  to  fall  into  the  same  hands, — 
and  a  few  words  on  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them 
may  be  interesting,  though  we  have  no  intention  of  entering 
further  into  the  works  of  Bishop  Turner,  and  purpose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  remarks  on  those  of  Bishop  Ken. 

Ken  has  been  long  with  us,  and  has  been  daily  in  the  mouths 
of  many  who  have  known  little  or  nothing  more  than  his  name. 
His  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  have  been  even  adopted  by 
almost  universal  consent  into  our  Churches,  and  have  crept,  we 
know  not  how,  in  fragments,  into  the  end  of  our  Prayer-Books. 
His  ''  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  Scholars"  has  been  on 
the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  pro- 
bably from  the  very  time  when  that  venerable  Society  was  founded 
under  the  good  auspices  of  men  who  well  knew  and  loved  the 
author,  and  admired  the  deep  and  natural  piety  which  shone  so 
conspicuously  in  his  life  and  breathes  throughout  his  works.  His 
'*  Directions  for  Prayer  for  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells," 
taken  from  the  Church  Catechism,  have  been  preserved  on  the 
same  lists,  though  the  small  demand  for  them  would  argue  that 
they  have  either  been  unknown  or  forgotten,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  far  less  valued  and  understood  than  they  deserve.  His  name 
too  is  known  to  many  of  us,  as  connected  with  that  of  Robert 
Nelson,  the  prayers  in  whose  "  Practice  of  true  Devotion" 
breathe  very  much  the  same  tone  with  many  of  Ken's,  and  who 
has  adopted  into  that  work  the  Morning,  and  Evening,  and  Mid- 
night Hymns.  A  few  years  since,  a  small  but  fair  Selection  was 
made  from  his  other  poems,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the 
impression  was  a  large  one,  or  whether  it  has  been  extensively 
sold. 

Ken,  then,  has  been  known,  and  long  held  in  esteem  amongst 
us.  He  is  remembered  also  as  one  of  the  famous  Seven  Bishops 
who  were  imprisoned  by  King  James,  and  as  one  of  the  nine  Non- 
juring  bishops  who  were  afterwards  deprived  by  William.  But 
both  his  works  and  his  character  are  far  less  known  than  they 
should  be.  The  "  Short  Account  of  his  Life,  with  the  two  Ser- 
mons," published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  his  exe- 
cutor, has  become  very  rare.  His  work  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
his  "  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the  Bath,"  and  "  Pastoral  Discourse  for 
Lent,"  have  been  long  well  nigh  forgotten.  We  are  therefore 
sincerely  thankful  to  those  who  have  collected  his  writings^  and 
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have  added  such  further  information  respecting  hinij  and  far- 
nished  us  with  such  original  documents  as  may  tend  to  r^  a 
deep  interest  in  bis  character,  and  to  throw  light  on  parts  of  it 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  misinterpreted  or  inadequatdj 
understood. 

Of  Bishop  Turner  we  know  but  little.  We  have,  indeed,  seen 
some  sermons  of  his,  preached  on  public  occasions,  and  we  have 
heard  or  read  of  others ;  in  particular,  that  be  preached  the  Co- 
ronation sermon  of  King  James  II.  and  his  Queen,  a  circum- 
stance which  probably  ever  after  gave  him  so  eager  and  zealous 
an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  Royal  Master.  But  before  we  took 
up  the  little  memoir  of  Ferrar,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  until  very  lately  in  private  hands, 
we  knew  nothing  of  any  other  production  of  his  pen.  We  know 
him,  chiefly,  as  the  early  and  attached  friend  of  Bishop  Ken.  Thej 
were  together  as  boys  at  Winchester;  they  were  admitted,  within 
a  year  of  each  other,  as  Fellows  of  New  College — ^Turner  ia 
1655,  and  Ken  in  \657.  They  were  consecrated  within  a  year 
of  each  other ;  Turner,  in  1683,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Rochester, 
from  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1684,  to  Ely, — and  Ken,  ia 
1684,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells.  They  were  both 
speakers  in  the  remarkable  conversation  which  took  place  between 
King  James  and  the  Seven  Bishops,  on  their  delivery  of  their 
famous  petition  against  his  Declaration  of  indulgence.  They  be- 
came, in  consequence,  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and  they 
both  finally  underwent  the  unrighteous  sentence  of  deprivation 
for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1690.  Although  their  views,  after 
this,  differed,  and  they  took  distinct  courses,  as  their  characters 
widely  difiered,  we  know  of  no  interruption  of  their  long  and  sin- 
cere attachment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  friends  so  united 
should  form  representatives  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  Non- 
jurors. 

Ken  is  always  regarded  as  the  meekest  and  most  peaceful; 
Turner  is  known  as  the  most  stirring  and  active  of  the  deprived 
bishops.  Ken  is  known  as  having  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  succession  by  clandestine  consecrations. 
Turner  was  vigorous  in  forwarding  those  measures  which  were 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  He  was  the  bishop  who  drew  the  at- 
tention of  his  brethren  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Barwick,  in  which 
the  plans  had  been  laid  down  for  continuing  the  Apostolical  Sue* 
cession  in  England,  as  the  sees  had  gradually  become  vacant 
during  the  great  Rebellion,  and  on  which  Bishop  LJoyd,  of  Nor- 
wich, acted,  when,  under  what  they  considered  like  difficulties,  be 
determined,  with  some  of  his  brethren,  to  continue  the  suocessioo. 
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Ken  was  from  the  first  entirely  averse  to  those  political  views 
which,  from  time  to  time,  influenced  others ;  and  when,  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  on  one  occasion,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
seemed  to  be  reviving,  he  was  most  anxious  to  discourage  and 
check  them.  He  knew  that  principles  had  been  then  admitted, 
the  fruits  of  which  would  remain  for  posterity,  and  which  no  po- 
litical changes  could  correct ;  and  he  declared  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  concern,  we  are  told,  as  under  a  sort  of  divine  impulse, 
that  it  was  then  but  **  the  beginning  of  evils."  The  vigorous  and 
warm  heart  of  Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  involved  him  in  great 
difficulties.  He  was  in  such  constant  and  close  communication 
with  Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged with  him  in  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  King ;  and  so 
far,  it  seems,  with  reason,  that  he  exposed  not  only  himself  but 
his  brethren  to  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  government,  and 
was  obliged  to  abscond.  Ken  retired  almost  immediately  to  the 
hospitable  and  quiet  asylum  offered  him  by  Lord  Weymouth  at 
LoDg  Leate.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  re- 
tired to  his  diocese  to  avoid  appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  we  find  from  the  diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  London,  he  joined  his  friends  and  companions  in  trouble. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I69O,  we  find  him  with  the  Bishop  of  £ly  at  Lambeth  Palace ; 
he  was  probably  staying  with  his  friend  Turner  at  Ely  House, 
the  bishop's  town  residence;  and  at  his  country  house  at  Putney, 
where  we  find  occasionally  the  deprived  Bishops  of  Norwich, 
Gloucester,  and  Peterborough,  and  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  ex- 
cellent Charles  Leslie.  But  he  saw  enough,  probably,  of  the 
questions  which  from  time  to  time  were  mooted,  to  render  him 
glad  to  escape  from  such  controversies,  and  to  withdraw  to  his  re- 
treat in  the  country.  Turner  probably  remained  chiefly  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  with  Bishop  Lloyd.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  consecrators  of  Bishops  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe,  a  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  Bishop  White's  lodgings  (the  deprived  Bishop 
of  Peterborough),  at  Southgate,  in  February,  l693|  on  St.  Ma- 
thias's  Eve.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  company  with  Bishop 
Lloyd,  together  with  forty  non-juring  clergy,  attending  the  funeral 
of  their  deprived  brother  of  Peterborough,  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Gregory's  by  St.  Paul's,  in  June,  l698.  His  sympathies  were 
clearly  more  with  these  than  with  his  old  friend  Ken,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  reflected  much  on  many  points  in  his  life,  and  to  have 
been  so  sincere  as  to  condemn  himself  in  those  instances  in  which 
he  conceived  he  had  acted  unworthily  of  his  sacred  order  and 
station,  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1700. 

We  have  interesting  evidence  remaining  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
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two  frietids  respectively  to  influence  each  other.  VVe  are  in- 
formed  that  Ken»  who  saw^  no  doubt,  the  diflSculties  on  both 
sides,  was  at  one  time  half  persuaded  by  his  friend  Hooper,  then 
rector  of  Lambeth,  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  the  conversations  be- 
tween them  took  place  at  the  time  when  such  frequent  conferences 
were  being  held  amongst  the  deprived  bishops,  hard  by,  at  tbe 
palace.  His  situation  between  the  palace  and  the  rectory  must 
have  been  truly  painful  and  perplexing.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew from  Dr.  Hooper's,  which  he  had  made  his  home  after  the 
Revolution,  to  his  diocese ;  and  it  was  during  his  absence  that 
Bishop  Turner,  whom  he  had  at  length  made  his  confidant,  wrote 
the  following  anxious  letter  to  the  archbishop,  dated  Ascensioa 
Day,  1689: 

**  When  I  took  my  leave  yesternight,  I  bad  no  thought  of  waiting 
upon  you  again  till  this  day  sennight ;  but  when  I  came  home  I  foond 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gregg  from  tbe  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  this  ad- 
vertisement in  it  for  me — *  Tell  my  friend  I  will  meet  him  at  dinner  at 
Lambeth,  upon  Saturday.*  I  suppose  he  does  not  know  your  Grace  has 
left  off  dining  publicly,  as  you  have  great  reason  to  do.  But  since,  my 
lord,  you  are  pleased  to  give  every  one  of  your  sons  a  day,  as  yoa 
obligingly  express  it,  I  must  needs  say  tbe  sooner  we  meet  our  brother 
of  Bath  the  better,  for  I  must  no  longer  in  duty  conceal  it  from  yoar 
Grace,  tho*  I  beseech  you  to  keep  it  in  terms  of  a  secret,  that  this  very 
good  man  is,  I  fear,  warping  from  us  and  the  true  interest  of  the  Churcb 
of  England,  towards  a  compliance  with  the  new  government.  I  re- 
ceived an  honest  letter  from  him,  and  a  friendly  one,  wherein  he  argues 
very  wrong  to  my  understanding,  but  promises  and  protests  he  will  keep 
himself  disengaged  till  he  debates  things  over  again  with  us,  and  that 
he  was  coming  up  again  for  that  purpose.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich 
has  seen  such  another  letter  from  him  to  my  Lord  of  Gloucester ;  and 
upon  the  whole  matter,  our  Bishop  of  Norwich,  if  your  Grace  thinks  fit, 
will  meet  us  on  Saturday.  I  must  needs  wish  my  Lord  of  Chichester 
would  be  there  to  help  us,  for  it  would  be  extremely  unhappy  should 
we  at  this  pinch  lose  one  of  our  number.  I  apprehend  that  parsoa  of 
Lambeth  has  superfined  upon  our  brother  of  B.  and  W.,  and  if  he  lodges 
again  at  his  house,  I  shall  doubt  the  consequence,  for  which  reason  I'll 
come  over  on  Saturday  morning  to  invite  him  to  my  country  house." 

Such  was  the  array  of  powers  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Turner  to 
meet  the  scruples  of  bis  friend.  The  result  is  well  known ;  Ken's 
single  eye  withstood  the  casuistry  of  his  friend  Hooper,  who 
never  ventured  again  to  urge  him  on  the  subject;  and  we  can 
see  from  the  letters  which  Ken  wrote  some  years  after,  when  the 
question  of  '^  abjuration"  came  on,  that  his  sentiments  remained 
unaltered. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  letters  to  Hickes,  now 
first  published,  that  Ken  had  often  and  often  lamented  to  bis 
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brother  of  £ly  the  continuauce  of  the  schism ;   and  that  after 
Turner*s  death,  he  urged  the  same  arguments  to  Hickes. 

Such,  however,  were  the  views  respectively  of  Ken  and  Tur- 
ner, and  the  connection  between  them;  and  the   account  we 
have  given  of  the  latter  will  make  such  a  narrative  as  that  now 
published,  of  the  primitive  discipline  and  orderly  devotion  which 
was  observed  in  the  family  at  Little  Gidding,  doubly  interesting. 
We  are,  indeed,  unable  in  most  cases  to  determine  where  the 
original  narrator  ends,  and  where  the  editor,  who  has  connected 
and  methodized  the  memoirs,  begins  :  nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  of  his  life  Bishop  Turner  wrote  them,  nor  whence  he  ob- 
tained his  materials;  as  the  death  of  Ferrar,  in  1637,  must  have 
been  just  about  coincident  with  the  birth  of  his  biographer.     But 
the  bishop  comes  before  us  in  a  new  light  altogether,  when  we 
find  him  uo  longer  the  animated  and  eager  non-juror,  but  the 
quaint  and  simple  historian  of  a  life  spent  in  seclusion  and  de- 
votion, counting  the  hours  of  worship,  and  minutely  describing 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  this  quiet  Christian  household.     For 
Little  Gidding,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with 
through  the  account  of  Dr.  Peckard,  '^  was  in  England,  it  has 
been  observed,  what  Port-Royal  was  in  France.    Ardent  de- 
votion to  the  Redeemer  characterized  both.     In  each,  peace, 
charity,  good  order,  love  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  were 
eminently  exhibited ;  upon  each  the  hand  of  persecution  fell  with 
unrelenting  severity."     We  have  said,  we  know  not  how  the  mind 
of  Turner  was  directed  to  this  subject,  but  we  think  that  both 
the  choice  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated, 
have  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  narrator.    There 
is  in  those  parts,  which  are  expressly  quoted  as  Turner's,  a  de- 
lightful quaintness,  and  honesty,  and  good  sense;  and  a  reality 
which  compels  us  to  think  him  in  full  earnest  when  he  declares 
his  conviction  that  the  devout  and  holy  life  of  Ferrar  was  "  not 
only  admirable  but  imitable."     We  may  rejoice  to  think  how  fully 
he  would  see  the  meek  wisdom,  the  retired  and  tranquil  spirit, 
the  wakeful,  regular,  and  fervent  piety,  the  rigid  self-denial  and 
overflowing  charity  of  Ferrar,  realized  in  the  character  and  life  of 
his  own  dear  friend  and  companion  Ken,  and  might  dwell  on  the 
careful  discipline  and  cheerful  primitive  devotion  of  this  English 
Port  Koyal,  as  a  model  for  that  little  Communion  in  which  he 
felt  so  deep  an  interest  amidst  the  enmity  and  persecution  which 
assailed  it — the  Communion  of  the  Nonjurors. 

The  substance,  however,  of  Bishop  Turner's  book,  we  leave 
to  others ;  our  more  immediate  concern  is  with  Bishop  Ken. 
''  The  greater  part  of  the  following  collection,"  Mr.  Round  tells 
U9|  in  his  preface,  **  was  published  in  separate  pieces  by  Bishop 
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Ken  in  his  lifetime*  Two  of  the  sermons  were  printed  after  his 
death  by  his  great  nephew  and  executor,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Some 
of  the  letters  were  printed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles  in  his  life  of  the  bishop.  The  rest  of  them  were  never 
published  before.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College,  and 
some  were  in  the  Bodleian  Library.''  And  all  of  them  are  in 
various  ways  of  great  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Round  expresses 
his  fears  that  some  of  the  remains  of  Bishop  Ken  have  escaped 
his  inquiries,  and  proceeds  to  mention  several  works  which  he 
has  excluded  from  the  collection  as  spurious.  He  has  prefixed 
to  the  collection  the  "Short  Account"  of  Ken's  Life,  by  Hawkins. 
Of  the  omitted  works,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  we  will  say 
a  few  words  presently. 

But  we  cannot  help,  in  the  first  place,  expressing  our  r^ret 
that  Mr.  Round,  instead  of  merely  prefixing  the"  Short  Account" 
of  Hawkins,  should  not  have  given  us  a  more  full  view  of  the  life 
and  character  and  principles  of  Bishop  Ken.  We  have  said  that 
he  seems  as  literally  and  entirely  to  illustrate  the  Scripture  cha- 
racteristics of  a  Christian  bishop  as  any  one  of  whom  we  know; 
that  he  is  one  whose  character  is  one  of  singular  importance  in 
these  days  of  degeneracy  and  defection,  because  he  seems  in  his 
life  and  writings  very  nearly  to  exemplify  the  theory  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  to  have  felt  and  developed  its  Catholic 
principles  and  Catholic  spirit ;  and  to  have  exhibited  in  his  own 
person,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  in  a  most  remarkable  and  signal 
inanner,  the  unfeigned  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentle- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  and  temperance,  which  are  the  proper  fruits 
of  that  good  Spirit  by  which  we  believe  it  to  be  guided.  And 
when  we  spoke  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Christian  bishop  above, 
and  of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  Christian  temper  here, 
we  mean,  that  the  words  may  be  most  literally  interpreted,  and 
most  closely  applied.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  no  one,  as  was  said 
before,  can  be  raised  who  can  be  a  more  effectual  witness  against 
weak  or  loose  principles  in  the  views  of  the  clergy,  or  careless 
practice  in  both  clergy  and  laity,  than  Bishop  Ken.  Yet  be  is 
really,  on  the  whole,  but  little  known.  His  works  are  few,  and 
have  been  hitherto  scattered,  and  most  of  them  rare.  As  a  poet» 
those  few  to  whom  his  writings  are  known  have  too  often  spoke 
of  their  tameness  without  seeing  the  bearing  which  many  parts  of 
them  had  on  his  own  character  and  circumstances ;  and  as  bis 
works  have  been  scattered  and  rare,  so  has  his  character  been  iu 
like  manner  disjointed  and  unknown.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
indeed,  in  his  discourses  on  Mr.  Bowles's  so-called  "  Life  o( 
Ken,"  spoke  slightingly  of  the  subject,  and  questioned  its  iro- 
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portance  altogether :  and,  in  truth,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  if  he 
were  left  to  his  own  unaided  wit  and  patience,  to  pick  the  man- 
gled fragments  of  the  good  bishop  from  the  miscellaneous  reveries 
of  his  modern  biographer,  and  then  to  his  own  unaided  skill  to 
combioe  them,  we  need  not  and  cannot  wonder  if  both  his  patience 
and  bis  skill  failed  him,  and  that  he  obtained  no  definite  por* 
traiture,  nay,  scarcely  so  much  as  a  whole  feature  of  Ken;  he 
could,  therefore,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  be  in  no  sort  a 
judge  of  the  importance  attaching  to  him,  or  of  the  very  striking 
wholeness  and  almost  angelic  beauty  of  his  character. 

It  is  true  it  would  be  a  wock  of  no  trifling  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend and  delineate  it;  it  is  a  task  from  which  his  relative  and 
executor  himself  shrunk.  *'  He  was  not  so  bold,"  he  says,  **  as 
to  sum  up  the  character  of  such  a  man ;  he  had  neither  leisure 
nor  opportunity  to  search  for  particular  facts,  and  a  large  account 
of  his  hfe  would  require  a  more  able  and  polite  genius  and  pen.'* 
How  far  it  has  met  with  these,  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
Mr.  Bowles's  age  and  name  to  inquire ;  yet  we  have  never  taken 
up  the  book  without  mingled  sorrow  and  vexation,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  and  wonder  what  could  have 
tempted  Mr.  Bowles,  '^  in  spite  of  nature  and  his  stars,"  to  write 
00  a  subject  which  we  are  astonished  to  find  he  could  at  once  so 
devotedly  admire  and  so  little  understand.  The  compiler  of  the 
article  Ken,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  has  bestowed  much 
pains  on  various  points  which  were  passed  over  by  Hawkins,  and 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  not  touched.  But  the  whole  matter. is 
as  yet  undigested,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  remained  for  one 
who  has  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  collecting  Ken's  works,  to 
collect  the  scattered  facts  which  could  be  found  concerning  him, 
and  to  concentrate  the  light  which  he  must  have  seen  to  have  been 
poured  in  from  these  various  sources,  upon  one  of  the  most  real 
and  perfect  characters  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  one  cer- 
tainly which  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  prontable  to  set  before 
us  in  this  particular  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast; — which  is  sin- 
gularly calculated  to  explain  to  us  the  depth  of  the  system  under 
which  we  live,  and,  instead  of  allowing  us  to  innovate, — to  throw 
us  back  upon  that  system, — to  call  upon  us  to  inquire  how  that 
sacred  system  may  best  be  acted  up  to.  Ken  would  make  the 
clergy,  from  the  highest  order  to  the  lowest,  in  the  best  sense«  and 
to  the  best  purpose  dissatisfied  with  themselves ;  and  less  and  less 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England,  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  as  surely  convince  and 
satisfy  them  that  her  theory  in  government  and  discipline  and 
doctrine  is  in  the  main  good,  and  may  be,  what  our  enemies  deny 
it  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be,  realised. 
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Nextj  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  fuller  preface, 
because  there  is  a  further  question  more  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Bishop  Ken,  which,  though  it  is,  as  we  sbail 
see,  connected  with  his  character,  is  nevertheless  in  itself  quite 
independent  of  it,  and  involves  great  principles  hitherto  either 
very  warmly  and  unprofitably,  or  very  inadequately  canvassed. 
We  have  seen  that  *'  his  opinion  was  not  agreeable  with  such  of 
the  non-jurors  as  were  for  continuing  a  separation  by  private 
consecrations  among  themselves.''     His  executor  states,  in  the 
''  Short  Account/*  that  Ken's  opinion  on  this  head  "  might  (should 
there  be  any  good  occasion)  best  be  known  by  his  answers  to 
letters  written  from  men  of  learningi  who  conversed  with  him  on 
that  subject ;"  and  which  he  left  behind  him.     Now  the  judg- 
ment of  Bishop  Ken  in  this  case  is  so  often  quoted  in  defence  of 
ail  sorts  of  acquiescence  in  existing  difficulties  and  abuses,  and 
his  character  so  uniformly  held  up  as  a  peace-maker^  that  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  very  time,  in  which  some  of  his  most  in- 
teresting letters  on  the  subject  have  been  brought  forward,  a  verj 
''  good  occasion"  to  examine  the  explanation  afforded  by  them  of 
the  motives  and  principles  on  which  he  acted  on  various  occa- 
sions, more  or  less  connected  with  this  continuance  of  the  Non- 
juring  succession.    The  meekness  and  great  sweetness  of  bis 
temper  are  frequently  spoken  of ;  and  they  are  most  rightly  re- 
commended to  the  notice  and  imitation  of  those  who,  in  times  of 
excitement,  like  those  in   which   we  live,  are   ready  to  come 
forward  and  speak  out,  when  need  requires  it,  on  the  various  great 
questions  which  from  time  to  time  are  started,  and  which  will 
always  receive  more  or  less  li^ht  from  the  disputes  which  agitated 
and  distracted  the  Church  m  his  time.     These  matters  mo^t 
necessarily  be  of  intense  interest  to  us,  when  we  see  it  urged 
strongly,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  conduct  is  '*  a  good  lesson  ious, 
when  division  for  nothittg  seems  one  of  our  dangers  atid  one  of  our 
sins  ;"  and  find  some  regretting  on  the  other  hand  that  the  **  non- 
juring  communion  has  not  been  perpetuated  amotigst  us,*'    lliej 
point  out  the  ^*  position  of  Bishop  Ken  as  truly  magnificent  had 
he  boldly  excommunicated,  or   deprived  all  who  acknowUipi 
the  state  bishops,  and  carried  on  the  succession.^*    In  other  words,   i 
we  find  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  at  this  moment  runniog 
up  into  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  which  perplexed  the  txo 
classes  of  non-jurors,  and  discover  out^selves  to  be  reaping  the  fruit 
of  those  evils  which  Ken  foresaw  must  arise  from  the  opinioos 
and  practices  then  admitted,   and  which,  perhaps,  his  nlaint^ 
nance  of  his  claims,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  might  have  failed  as 
truly  as  his  resignation  of  his  clain^s  has  failed  to  remedy. 
We  know  the  dilemma  which  may  be  raised  on  this  doubtful 
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matter.  If  Ken  was  right,  it  is  said,  then  all  was  set  at  rest ; 
the  grievances  of  the  Church  of  England  need  not  be  too  nicely 
investigated ;  the  system  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  ever 
since,  and  we  had  better,  therefore,  peacefully  and  quietly  submit 
to  various  inconveniences,  and  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
the  civil  power,  and  uphold  *^  the  Church  as  by  law  established." 
If,  on  the  other  band,  Ken  was  wrong,  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  Catholic  communion  of  the  Non-jurors  has  ceased,  then  it 
will  be  urged  that,  since  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  that  com- 
munion, we  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  had  a  Church  in  England. 
Such  are  the  arguments  and  inferences  which  those  more  par- 
ticularly who,  in  these  days,  would  defend  the  Church  as  an  esta- 
blishment, and  overlook  its  spiritual  safeguards,  are  anxious  to 
ground  upon  the  non-juring  question.  Yet,  to  take  the  first 
case,  we  believe  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  unfair  or  untenable, 
than  to  interpret  Ken's  resignation  under  perplexities  which  he  felt 
and  owned,  into  a  sanction  of  the  principles  on  which  the  then 
established  Church  had  acted,  or  into  a  contented  admission  of 
such  intrusions  as  must  at  all  times  endanger  the  sacred  '*  de- 
positum,"  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  his  life  to  keep  in- 
violate, and  to  hand  on  unimpaired.  Ken  abhorred  the  Latitu- 
dinarianism  which  the  moral  and  political  views,  established  or 
countenanced  by  the  Revolution,  had  introduced  into  the  moral 
system;  and  he  saw,  with  evil  forebodings,  the  practical  mischiefs 
of  those  encroachments  which  Erastianism  had  made  upon  the 
sacred  functions'of  the  Church.  These  points  were  so  entirely 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  that  they  have  called  forth  Mr.  Bowles's 
mingled  pity  and  almost  contempt, — who  speaks  of  them  as  bug- 
bears and  spectres  which  haunted  Ken  in  his  solitude.  But  we 
have  lived  to  see  the  truth  of  Ken's  forebodings, — we  have  been 
reserved  for  an  age  in  which  we  can  see  their  reality,  and  may 
fully  convince  ourselves  why  he  had  reason  to  fear  them.  At 
all  events,  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  look  at  the  positive,  quite 
as  carefully  as  at  the  negative,  side  of  his  character;  and  to  see,  as 
best  we  may,  by  the  light  of  tliose  facts  and  documents  which  we 
may  be  able  to  obtam,  w/iat  he  actually  did  to  maintain  the 
ground  which  he  considered  sacred,  rather  than  to  dwell  on  what 
he  did  not,  because  we  believe  that  the  measures  which  he  cer- 
tainly approved  w*ould  be  started  at,  and  almost  disclaimed, 
by  those  who  profess  to  be  most  determined  by  his  authority. 
Above  all,  we  are  bound  to  clear  away  all  those  worldly  arguments 
which  are  too  apt  to  enter  into  our  calculations,  in  these  days,  on 
such  subjects,  and  which  never  once  can  be  supposed  to  have 
crossed  Ken's  mind,  when  he  did  what  he  thought  his  best  towards 
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healings  be  it  remembered,  a  divided  Church,  not  towards joming 
an  established  one. 

Again,  neither  is^  it  true  to  suppose  that,  if  Ken  was  toroRg  Id 
resigning,  and  at  the  same  time  the  succession  of  the  Non  Jurors 
has  ceased,  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  will  follow,  which  ii 
sometimes  tauntingly  put  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  ques- 
tion, viz.  that  there  has  been  no  Church  in  England  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  so-called  Catholic  Communion  of  the  Nonjurors. 
This  question  was,  in  fact,  very  early  anticipated  in  the  "  Christian 
Communion''  of  Kettlewell;  and,  so  far,  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  principles  on  which  Ken  acted,  in  the  chapter  in  which  Kettl^ 
well  argues  that  the  ''  ordinations  of  anti-bishops,  though  alwajs 
schismatical,  are  not  always  nullities ;"  thus  reserving,  upon  pri- 
mitive precedent,  to  the  Established  communion  the  validity  of  its 
ministrations,  but  casting  upon  it  an  imputation,  which  we  ire 
more  concerned  to  confess  than  to  deny,  of  the  sin  of  schism. 
This  sin,  on  all  intelligible  catholic  principles,  attached  to  the 
established  communion  under  the  new  primate  Tillotson,  andnaj, 
in  its  invisible  workings,  be  visited  at  this  moment  on  this  genera- 
tion ;  a  sin  of  our  forefathers,  which  their  posterity  are  deeply 
concerned  not  to  palliate  but  to  confess  and  repent  of. 

These  observations  cannot  but  serve  to  convince  us  of  the  great 
interest  which  would  attach  to  a  life  of  Bishop  Ken.  We  know 
and  admire  his  dislike  of  controversy ;  we  fully  enter  ioto  bis 
entire  aversion  to  all  casuistry ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  a  serious,  and  simple,  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  alike  oo- 
willing  and  unable  to  enter  into  the  endless  intricacies  and  sab- 
tleties  of  the  whole  question  which  agitated  his  brethren,  that  led 
him  to  disapprove  of  their  measures,  to  resign  his  spiritual  powers, 
and  diocesan  jurisdiction.  These  he  ceded  to  his  friend  Bisbop 
Hooper,  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  death  of  the  in- 
truder Bishop  Kidder,  in  1703;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  their 
head.  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1709;  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Non  Jurors  applied  to  him,  he  refused  to  challenge  their 
obedience  as  a  catholic  Bishop,  and  to  head  their  commumoo* 
We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  prove,  in  a  former  number, 
that  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time  when 
he  finally  and  formally  resigned  all  claims,  was  most  favoar- 
able  to  the  conduct  which  he  pursued  at  that  juncture;  that  the 
sees  were  all  filled,  not  with  intruders,  but  with  the  successors  of 
the  intruders.  If  he  could  not  distinctly  satisfy  himself  as  to 
Catholic  principle^  he  did  right  to  act  on  good  precedents,  if 
such  might  be  found ;  at  ail  events,  in  full  compliance  with  that 
good  and  pure  Christian  feeling,  or,  so  to  say,  instinct,  vbich 
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so  uniformly  guided  him ;  and,  of  course,  to  act  with  that  truly  ca- 
tholic temper  which  would  forego  all  personal  claims  or  interests. 
Still,  the  assumption  which  is  made  in  the  salutary  caution  of 
the  reviewer  of  Ken's  works,  in  the  British  Magazine,  to  us  of 
these  latter  days,  to  beware  of  "  division  for  noihir^"  is  very 
gratuitous.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  assume,  that  the  distressing 
schism  which,  at  that  time,  rent  the  Church,  was  **  division  for 
nothing,'*  in  any  stage  of  it;  or  that  the  Non  Jurors  were  the 
schismatics ;   which  this  language  might  seem  half  to  imply. 
It  is  but  fair  to  the  great  and  good  men  who  took  the  other 
side,  to  affirm  that  they  had  many  reasons  to  urge.     It  is  true, 
that  there  were  those  who  were  clamorous ;  and  Bishop  Ken^ 
both  at  the  time  of  his  cession  to  Hooper,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  final  cession,  was  assailed  by  some  of  them  in  a  manner  little 
becoming  the  good  cause.    A  letter  of  some  virulence  is  inserted 
by  Mr.  Kound,  as  a  note  to  one  of  those  letters  in  which  Ken 
complains  to  Bishop  Lloyd  of  the  treatment  he  experienced  from 
his  brother  Non  Jurors,  on  his  cession  to  Bishop  Hooper.    Now^ 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tone  of  the  letter,  which  is  very 
interesting  as  bearing  on  the  correspondence  between  Bishop 
Lloyd  and  Bishop  Ken,  now  first  published,  it  at  least  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  manifold  difficulties  in  which  the  whole  afifair 
was  involved.     The  knot,  however,  is  too  hard  to  be  severed  or 
disentangled  by  a  letter  which  may  have  ever  so  much  an  air  of 
unamiableness  or  intemperance,  so  long  as  points,  so  important 
as  those  which  lie  on  the  very  face  of  it,  remain  unsettled  or  un« 
explained.     It  is  evident,  that  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and 
Bishop  Hickes,  had  some  grounds  for  what  they  did ;  and  if  the 
answers  of  Hickes,  and  a  few  more  of  the  answers  of  Lloyd, 
could  be  discovered,  we  should  gain  a  better  insight  than  we 
have  had  hitherto  into  the  characters  of  both  parties.     We  wish, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Round  had  not  only  examined  by  these  new 
documents,  which  are  precisely  of  that  nature  where  character  is 
most  naturally  and  incidentally  discovered,  that  of  Bishop  Ken ; 
but  also,  in  connection  with  them,  had  touched,  as  succinctly  as 
the  case  would  admit,  the  arguments  on  each  side ;  and  that  he  had 
briefly  analysed  the  matter,  more  particularly  as  it  is  illustrated 
by  the  known  authority  to  which  Ken  almost  implicitly  defers,  the 
"Christian  Communion''  of  Kettlewell. 

We  are  aware  that  this,  again,  would  be  a  work  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  would  require  deep  thought  and  research ;  but  we 
are  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  division,  whether  before  or  after 
Ken^s  resignation,  was  necessarily  division  for  nothing,  that  we 
can  see  ample  grounds  for  reasoning  on  both  sides,  in  the  very 
positions  on  which  Kettlewell  has  based  his  work.     It  would  be, 
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nevertheless,  a  work  of  great  interest;  it  would  lead  us  into  a 
close  consideration  of  Ken's  friendships  and  his  feelings,  bis 
judgment  of  Kettlewell's  character  and  writings,  bis  intimacy  with 
Liloyd,  Turner,  and  Hickes,  the  active  promoters,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  non  juring  succession,  and  with  Dodwell  and 
Nelson,  on  the  other,  the  opposers  of  it,  whose  correspondence 
with  Ken  on  the  subject  still  remains  to  us,  at  least,  in  part. 

This  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  inserted  in  this 
edition  of  the  prose  works,  as  well  as  Ken's  letter  to  Nelson  on  the 
publication  of  Kettlewell's  works ;  which  Mr.  Round  has  also 
omitted.  Our  own  impression,  upon  a  less  careful  review  of 
the  subject  than  we  could  wish,  is  nearly  this, — ^that,  in  the  first 
place.  Ken  saw  the  necessity  of  entering  his  6rm  and  resolute, 
though  temperate,  protest  against  the  authority  by  which  he  was 
deprived,  and  to  assert  his  right  and  jurisdiction  as  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  notwithstanding  his  deprivation.  This  is  evident 
from  what  we  have  seen  he  did  immediately  after  the  act  took 
effect,  and  which  we  learn  from  one  of  the  letters.  In  the  neit 
place,  we  think  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  *'  Christian  Communion,"  under  the  existing 
troubles  which  surrounded  them,  he  would  see  also  the  necessity 
of  the  commission  by  which  the  deprived  Metropolitan  Sancroft 
at  once  asserted  his  metropolitical  authority,  and  conveyed  bis 
power  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  as  a  means  of  continuing  to  the  scattered 
flock,  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  London,  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian ministrations.  He  would  see,  nevertheless,  how  this  would 
necessarily  throw  the  Church,  for  a  while,  at  least,  as  in  a  state  of 
persecution,  upon  itself  and  its  spiritual  resources ;  that  it  would 
imply  the  risking  the  loss  of  all  its  secular  advantages  and  con- 
venient arrangements,  its  temporal  privileges  of  establishment, 
nay,  in  this  great  emergency,  of  its  very  houses  of  worship,  and 
even  its  district-jurisdictions,  as  non-essentials,  in  order  to  secure 
the  essentials  of  catholic  doctrine  and  catholic  fellowship.  The 
instrument  by  which  this  authority  was  conferred,  was  dated 
Fresingfield,  February,  169K  Ken,  therefore,  professed  himself 
ready  fearlessly  to  maintain  his  diocesan  right  and  jurisdiction,  and 
to  supply  his  own  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  bim 
overseer,  with  holy  ministrations ;  and  he  asserted  this  authority  as 
long  as  Kidder  lived,  i.  e.  from  1690  to  1705.  Again,  under  the 
emergency,  he  approved,  no  doubt,  the  formation  of  that  com- 
munion which  gave  up  the  particular  jurisdiction,  and  threw  the 
Church  of  England  on  its  catholic  basis;  which  was  in  entire  har- 
mony with  Kettlewell's  views,  and  in  which  Kettlewell  died.  Bat 
here  we  think  it  evident  he  stopped.  The  consecrations  which 
took  place  afterwards,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  Bishops 
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Hickes  and  Wagstaffe^  on  the  nomination  of  King  James,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1693,  he  did  not  approve.     In  the  year  1716,  indeed,  a 
posthumous  collection  of  papers  by  Hickes,  was  published,  in 
which  it  is  plainly  declared  to  be  ''  untrue,  that  the  consecrations 
of  the  bishops  wanted  Ken's  consent ;  for  that  he  had  even  given 
that  consent  in  a  letter  which  he  had  written  on  purpose  to 
Bishop  Turner,  one  of  the  consecrators ;  that  he  afterwards  con- 
gratulated one  of  the  bishops  so  consecrated,  and  declared  him- 
self to  have  been,  though  not  present  in  body,  yet  present  in 
spirit,  at  the  consecration."    On  what  authority  this  is  stated,  we 
know  not.  It  is  clear,  from  the  letters  now  published,  in  particular 
from  two,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hickes  in  the  year  1700,  as  well  as 
from  those  which  he  wrote  to  Dodwell  and  Nelson  in  1709,  that 
be  **  always  opposed  those  clandestine  consecrations ;"  that  he 
foresaw  they  would  perpetuate  the  schism  which  he  daily  de- 
plored ;  that  he  thought  these  insidiously  procured  by  Melford 
(the  Earl  of  Melfort),  who  could  intend  no  good  to  the  Church; 
but  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  tolerate  what  he  could  not  ap- 
prove.*'   In  the  letters  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  mentions,  more  than 
once,  that  he  had  ^*  recommended  the  two  last  chapters  of  the 
Christian  Communion  to  people's  reading."     The  one,  we  sup- 
pose, ''On  the  excusabkness  of  receiving  ministerial  offices  from  meti 
in  a  schism,  rather  than  living  without  any  at  all;**  the  other, 
''  On  communicating,  in  a  like  necessity,  where  there  are  Prayers 
sinful  in  the  matter  of  them" — as  most  likely  to  prepare   a  way 
for  the  closing  of  the  rupture.     He  claims  his  friend  Turner, 
"  now  with  God,"  as  having  the  like  thoughts,  and  as  having 
given  the  like  advice  to  a  worthy  person  now  near  him  in  the 
country ;  and  Bishop  Lloyd  himself,  as  not  disagreeing  with  him. 
On  the  whole,  our  impression  is,  that  the  maintainers  of  the 
succession  maintained  it  on  principles  sound  and  tenable,  ac- 
cording to  canonical  strictness;   that  they  maintained  catholic 
views,  though  often  with  too  little  regard  to  a  charitable  catholic 
spirit ;  and  that  Ken,  in  consideration  of  the  miseries  and  scandals 
occasioned  by  the  separation,  the  guilt  of  which,  nevertheless,  did 
not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Non  Jurors,  was  induced,  as  matter  of 
feeling,  to  resign.     He  believed  the  interests  of  the  truth  to  be 
niore  at  stake  in  the  existing  schism  than  they  could  be  in  closing 
it ;  he  had  entered  his  solemn  protest,  and  was  anxious  still  to 
guard  it  in  every  possible  way ;  and,  being  unable  to  see  his  way 
through  points  of  casuistry,  the  workings  of  which  might  be  in- 
terminable, he  conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  ca- 
nonical strictness ;  and,  where  he  thought  catholic  principle  and 
precedent  less  obvious  than  others  thought  it,  he  resigned,  but 
pot  until  be  bad  found  one  in  whose  hands  he  thought  the  *^  deposi* 
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tnm"  would  be  safe,  nor  till  he  had  vindicated  and  guarded  die 
spiritual  functions  of  the  Church. 

We  have  gone  more  at  length  into  this  debate,  because  die 
whole  matter  has  attracted  a  growing  interest  in  these  days ;  and 
nothing  is  more  auoted,  or  quoted  more  irrelevantlj,  than  the  ces- 
sion of  Bishop  Iken,  and  his  opinion  on  the  succession.  We  re- 
peat, then,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty,  at  first,  to  assert  even  the 
r^ht  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity, where  it  could  not  be  maintainedi  the  necessity  of  pre- 
servi^^  catholic  communion  without  it :  and  therefore  his  example 
cannot  be  urged  in  defence  of  any  worldly  views,  of  any  politKsl 
expediency  which,  at  any  time,  may  tempt  us  to  waive  the  interests 
and  privileges  of  the  Church.  We  should  be  ready  as  he  was, 
as  prepared  l>y  discipline  and  self-denial  to  give  up  all  temporal 
interests,  and  should  be  content,  too,  whenever  such  emergencies 
call  for  it,  to  have  "  no  ground,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  our  foot 
on/^  but  to  live  as  members,  not  of  an  established  bat  of  a 
pilgrim  society,  not  so  much  of  a  national  as  of  the  one  eathoUc 
and  apostolic  Church.  We  must  learn,  as  he  did,  "  the  practice  of 
Divine  Love."  We  must  become  characters  like  Ken  before  we  can 
understand  and  quote  him  as  our  example.  We  must  be  as  fear- 
less, and  constant,  and  unworldly  as  he  was,  before  we  appeal  to 
his  acquiescence  as  an  authority  for  our  ourselves. 

These  matters  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  letters  now 
published,  and  require  full  explanation.  We  know  not  how  the 
Church  question  could  have  been  touched  otherwise  than  in  a 
more  enlarged  preface-— nor  how  Ken's  character  could  be  ade- 
quately understood  without  a  new  **  Life."  The  letters  provide 
ample  materials  for  both ;  they  require,  however,  frequent  illns* 
tration  from  sources  which  have  been  long  bidden,  but  from  which 
might  be  formed  a  most  interesting  history  of  one  of  the  most 
painful  but  important  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  Churdi  of 
England. 

The  character,  however,  and  the  views  of  Ken,  demand  more 
attentive  study,  and  the  controversy  in  which  he,  or  rather  his 
name,  has  ever  been  so  much  concerned,  a  more  temperate  and 
impartial  decision  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 

Hawkins's  short  account  might  be  made,  what  indeed  it  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  basis  of  any  full  and  authentic  account  of  Ken. 
But  it  is  a  mere  frame-work ;  and  no  one  can  read  it,  we  shouM 
think,  without  feeling  that  there  must  be  far  more  behind  whidi 
he  would  wish  to  know,  concerning  the  subject  of  that  memoir. 
And  the  materials  are  ample; — the  works  of  Ken  are  a  commen- 
tary upon  his  life.  In  his  sermon  on  Daniel,  he  has  unconsciously 
drawn  a  vivid  [octure  of  himself,  and  anticipates  as  ttnconscioQslj> 
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with  a  most  extraordinary  foresight,  the  trials  which  awaited  him. 
His  sermoD  on  Passion  Sunday  is  a  most  beautiful  statement  of 
his  Chorch  views ;  his  picture  of  ''  penitent,  patient,  reformed 
Judah,^  is  a  type  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  deep  humility, 
quietness  *'  and  confidence"  of  the  one,  a  representation  of  what  he 
always  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  other— -her  **  Doctrine  of  the 
Cross/'    His  **  Practice  of  Divine  Love**  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  what  be  believed  to  be  her  real  temper,  as  shown  in  the  Gate- 
chism,  and  of  the  character  which  a  realization  of  the  catechetical 
system  of  instruction,  under  God's  blessing,  must  naturally  tend  to 
form.  His  "  Directions  for  Prayer"  carry  on  that  good  foundation 
by  making  the  Catechism  into  prayer  and  praise,  and  thus  iden« 
tifying  it  with  our  spiritual  life  here,  and  leaving  it  to  be  more 
and  more  developed  ;  till ''  the  first  and  great  commandment,  ta 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  souls,"  taught  us  here,  grows 
with  our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  strength,  and  so  ripens 
into  eternity.     His  Morning  and  Evening  and  Midnight  Hymns, 
are  a  most  natural  description  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights;  his  Hymns  for  Saints'  Days  and  Festivals,  a  proof 
of  the  even  and  perfect  tenor  of  his  Christian  year.     His  ^'  Ano^ 
d^nes"  are  a  delightful  exemplification  of  the  calm  and  tranquil 
joy  which  he  felt  in  the  midst  of  most  acute  pain  and  suffering.^ 
His  **  Preparations  for  Death"  are  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
fact  related  of  him,  that  he  always  travelled  with  his  shroud. 
His  works,  in  every  part,  disclose  a  constant  struggle  to  real-' 
ize  life  and  immortality,  and  a  constant  and  habitual  converse 
with  the  invisible  world     It  may  at  first  be  thought  by  the  readers 
of  his  poems,  that  there  is  a  tameness,  and  sometimes  a  want  of 
taste,  inconsistent  with  the  singular  and  characteristic  beauty  of  his 
prose  works.     We  can  see,  in  the  names  introduced,  and  in  the 
structure  and  diction,  peculiarities  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  attri- 
buted, perhaps  rightly,  to  a  study  and  imitation  of  Cowley's 
'^  Davideis,"  but  we  cannot  but  perceive  in  them  all  a  reaKty 
which  at  first  sight  does  not  strike  us,  but  which  grows  upon  us 
more  and  more.     The  way  in  which  the  firm  and  comfortable 
belief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who,  by  God's  appointment, ''  suc- 
cour and  defend  us,"  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  is 
interwoven  with  his  very  existence,  is  most  remarkable.     The 
Hymns  crown  what  the  **  Practice  of  Divine  Love"  begins;  we 
see  a  soul  gradually  ripening  for  heaven,  literally  growing  up  into 
everlasting  life. 

*'  Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitant 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind ; 
And  turn  it,  by  degrees,  to  the  sours  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal." 
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We  aee,  in  every  part  of  Ken's  hymfis^  a  commentary  upon  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowles,  that  bis  Greek  Testament  opens 
of  itself  to  tliis  day,  at  tbe  1.5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  an  earnest  of  that  great  change  from  life  to  immor' 
tality,  for  which  he  lived  in  habitual  preparation,  a  foretaste  of  tbe 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  under  whose  shadow  he  dwelt  here,  and 
m  whose  light  he  hoped  to  see  everlasting  light*  We  shall  thus 
see  here  ample  reason  for  being  cautious  and  reserved  on  the  char 
racter  of  Ken.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  man  who  could 
speak  of  his  works  with  flippancy,  or  of  any  part  of  his  conduct 
with  contempt  or  pity.  We  can  see  reasons,  also,  for  being  jealous 
of  allowing  people  to  point  out  any  frailties  in  a  character  so  pure, 
or  for  admitting  any  works  to  be  his  which  may  be  inconsislent 
with  the  spirit  we  have  been  describing. 

We  see,  then,  the  duty  of  comparing  his  works  and  die  known 
acts  of  his  life  together,  and  tracing  what  we  are  sure  will  be 
found  their  entire  harmony  and  identity ;  and  also  the  necessity 
of  sifting  carefully  the  testimonies,  if  any,  on  which  spurious  works 
have  been  admitted  to  be  Ken's,  and  examining  how  far  certain 
of  his  alleged  words  or  works  are  at  variance  with  such  a  spirit. 

Indeed,  the  general  idea  of  Ken,  which  the  only  authentic 
account  of  his  life,  and  our  inference  from  his  various  works,  com- 
pared with  it,  conspire  to  set  before  us,  is  so  pure  and  exalted, 
bis  devotion  so  deep  and  unfeigned,  his  self-denial  and  patience 
so  uniform  and  unwearied,  and  his  love  of  seclusion,  and  uuobtru« 
sive  temper  so  undoubted,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize any  feature  which  is  not  in  full  harmony  with  these  charac- 
teristics. And  again,  his  writings  are  so  natural  and  eloquent, 
and  so  true  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  be  most  reluc- 
tant to  admit  the  genuineness  of  any  works  where  this  naturalness, 
and  an  eloquence  so  peculiar  that  it  is  not  easy  to  mistake  it, 
should  be  wanting. 

On  these  grounds,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  external  testimony, 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Round,  in  excluding  as  spuri- 
ous, two  works,  I.  '^  The  Royal  Sufferer,  a  Manual  of  Meidita- 
tions  and  Devotions,  written  for  the  use  of  a  royal  though  afflicted 
Family,"  by  T.  K.,  D.D.  1699;  and  II. ''  Expostulatoria,  or  tbe 
Complaints  of  the  Church  of  England  against  1.  Undue  Ordi- 
nations— 2,  Loose  Profaneness — S,  Unconscionable  Simony—* 
4.  Encroaching  Pluralities — 5.  Careless  Non-residence/' 

These  books  are  both  lying  before  us  as  we  write ;  "  The  Royal 
Sufferer,"  without  the  name  of  the  printer,  or  the  place  where  it  was 

Srinted,  but  with  a  worn  impression  of  Vertue's  fine  engraving  of 
[en,  usually  prefixed  to  his  life  and  poetical  works ;  and  tbe 
**  Expostulatona,'*  with  a  preface  professing  to  givea  sketch  of  Ken's 
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life,  with  every  date  vrroiig,  claiming  him  as  the  author  of  the  work, 
which  is  owned  to  have  been  written  some  years  before  the  date 
of  this  publication,  1711;  but  supposing,  moreover,  that  ".the  spirit 
of  devotion  which  shines  through  the  whole,  will  convince  the 
reader  acquainted  with  Ken's  composures,  that  he  is  the  inconi-* 
parable  author."  Besides  this  preface,  there  is  prefixed  Dryden's 
*'  Character  of  a  good  Parson/'  in  which  the  preface  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Dryden  has  very  accurately  drawn  his  picture  of  Bishop  Ken. 
This  character  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dryden's  imitations 
of  Chaucer.  What  right  these  works  have  to  these  vivid  repre- 
sentations respectively  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  we  know  not* 
Certain  it  is  that  the  engraving  by  Vertue,if  it  is  prefixed  to  other 
editions  as  well  as  to  that  before  us,  (and  we  know  of  but  one  be- 
tween the  years  1699  and  1 723,)  could  not  have  found  a  place  there 
before  the  year  1713,  when  the  first  impression  of  Vertue's  two 
engravings  was  placed  as  the  frontispiece  to  Hawkins's  *^  Short 
Account.*'  This  was  two  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Ken. 
Aad  it  is  equally  certain  that  Dryden's^'  Character  of  a  good  Par- 
son," which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1697*  could  not  have 
been  affixed  to  either  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  *'  Expostula- 
toria,"  which,  under  the  different  names  of''  Ichabod"  and  "  La- 
cryniie  Ecclesiarum,"  bear  date  respectively  1663  and  ]691> 

As  far  as  the  former  of  the  two  works  is  concerned,  Ken,  who 
is  represented  by  his  biographer  as  having  suffered  the  unfair  treat- 
ment, of  having  spurious  works  attributed  to  him  in  his  lifetime, 
either  might  not  have  known,  or  might  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  disown  a  work,  which  bearing  only  the  initials  "T.  K.,'' 
notwithstanding  the  work  speaks  of  the  author  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  he  had  no  need  so  far  to  appropriate  to  himself,  and 
take  upon  him  seriously  to  disclaim  it. 

As  to  the  latter  of  the  two  works  in  question,  it  was  not,  so  far 
as  appears,  attributed  to  Bishop  Ken,  during  his  lifetime,  but  was 
published  anonymously.  And  when  it  was  openly  published 
under  his  name,  the  writer  of  the  preface  above  alluded  to  speaks 
of  it  in  rather  a  prevaricating  way,  "  not  as  levelled  at  the  pre- 
sent miscarriages  of  the  Church,  but  rather  written  some  years 
since."  This  he  gives  as  *'  his  seniimentsJ^  Now  the  writer 
either  had  it  in  manuscript  or  he  had  not.  If  he  had,  he  need 
not  have  spoken  of  his  sentiments,  he  would  have  been  tolerably 
Hell  informed  of  its  age.  If,  as  we  suspect  was  the  case,  he  had  it 
not  in  manuscript,  but  in  the  form  of  a  loose  pamphlet,  which  had 
become  scarce  and  was  little  known,  thinking  it  to  be  *'  applica- 
ble," as  he  says,  "  from  the  melancholy  truths  in  it,  to  the  times,'* 
be  fixed  the  name  of  Bishop  Ken  to  the  title  page,  who  was  just 
then  dead,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  a  name  from  whom,  upon 
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such  expostulations,  would  derive  weight,  and  to  whose  prose 
writings^  it  must  be  confessed,  many  parts  bear  considerable 
similari^. 

Bishop  Ken  died  in  March,  1710.  The  copy  of  the  ''Expos- 
tulatoria"  before  us  was  published  in  17  H  ;  and  the  disclaimer  of 
the  work  in  the  *'  Postp-boy"  quoted  by  Mr.  Round  bears  dale 
April,  171  !•  There  is  precisely  that  view  contained  in  it  which 
one  might  fancy  a  young  person  might  describe,  who  saw  vividlj 
the  contrast  between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Church.  If 
Ken  wrote  it,  it  must  have  been  when  he  was  yet  fellow  of  New 
College,  since  the  **  Ichabod"  came  out  in  l66d,  ha  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  printed,  however,  at  Cambridge; 
which  strengthens  the  arguments  against  it.  When  it  was  pub- 
lished expressly  under  his  name,  Ken  was  no  longer  alive  to  dis- 
claim it.  And  we  can  only  regret  that  Hawkins,  who  wrote  the 
life  s(nd  published  the  Poems  so  soon  after,  and  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  should  not  specificaU? 
have  disclaimed  works  thus  definitely  attributed  to  the  bishop.  As 
it  is,  the  authority  of  Ken's  executor  is  merely  negative.  The  "  Ex- 
postulatoria"  is  more  like  his  writing  than  die  ''  Royal  Sufferer." 
The  former  is  such  as  we  might  suppose  his  writing  to  have  been 
in  his  earlier  years.  The  likeness  of  the  latter  to  Ken's  writing 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Round  has  accounted  for  sufficiently  by  cal- 
ling the  points  of  resemblance^  characteristics  of  the  writers  of 
those  times.  There  is  a  want  of  that  sweetness  and  natural  re- 
signation, that  habitual  thankfulness  and  fulness  of  heart,  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  Ken's  works.  We  should  say  it  is  like  a  de* 
signed  imitation  of  Ken  in  many  parts,  but,  as  such  imitatioB 
must  be,  ill-sustained.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  this 
work  for  pointing  out  Ken  as  the  original  from  which  Drydeo 
filled  up  his  characteristics  of  a  Good  Parson.  Scott,  in  the 
note  prefixed  to  this  piece,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden,  has  indeed 
this  remark.  ''  With  a  freedom  which  he  (Dryden)  frequently 
used  elsewhere,  he  has  added  the  last  forty  lines ;  in  which,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  revolution  which  in  Chaucer's  time  placed 
Henry  IV.  on  the  throne,  he  represents  the  principles  of  his 
priest  as  the  same  with  those  of  the  non-juring  clergy  of  his  own 
day.  Indeed  the  whole  piece  is  greatly  enlarged  on  Chaucer's 
sketch."  Mr.  Bowles  has  pointed  out  the  passages.  Hiere 
could  be  but  one  of  that  uon-juring  party  to  whom  they  could 
apply, — that  one  who  was  to  Scott,  perhaps,  as  he  has  been  to 
many  others,  in  great  measure,  unknown ;  and  whon  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Expostulatoria  has  identified  in  lines  which  do  not 
describe  a  class,  but  distinguish  an  individual. 
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'*  A  parish  priest  was  of  tiie  pilgrim  traio^ 
An  Kwm,  rererend^  and  religions  man. 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charitiy  itself  was  in  his  face. 
Rich  w&s  his  soul  tho'  his  attire  was  poor, 
(As  God  had  cloth'd  His  own  ambassador)^ 
For  such  on  earth  his  bless*d  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  seem'd,  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast. 
Refin'd  himself  to  soul  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promis  d  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity. 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd, 
Tho'  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charm'd  j 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upwards  to  the  sky; 
And  oh  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears, 
A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres. 
For  David  left  him  when  he  went  to  rest 
His  lyre,  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke." 

We  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  these  linesi  which  certainly 
have  to  us  bad  a  new  aspect  altogether  since  we  have  connected 
them  with  Bishop  Ken.  The  allusion  in  the  Revolution  is 
equally  striking. 

<*  -   -  when  Richard  was  depos'd, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Hurry  clos'd. 
This  prince,  tho'  great  in  arms,  the  priest  withstood, 
Near  tho'  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  in  blood." 

And  Ken's  subsequent  conduct,  his  retired  habits  and  silent 
thoughtfulness. 

'*  He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke. 
And  undepriv*d  his  bene6ce  forsook ; 
Now  through  the  land  his  cure  of  souls  he  strech'd, 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call. 
By  many  foUow'd,  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd  by  all. 
With  what  he  begg'd  his  brethren  he  reliev'd. 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd." 
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These  points  are  still  more  strongly  illustrated  by  tbe  letters 
now  published ;  by  Ken's  charitable  aid  again  and  again  rendered 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  ejected  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College ;  and  by  the  glowing  piety  which  we  can  now  see  more 
perfectly  in  this  valuable  collection  of  his  prose  writings,  in 
which,  as  Dryden  truly  concludes, 

"  He  shines  by  his  own  proper  light." 

There  is  more,  no  doubt,  whicb  might  be  said  on  these  two 
works,  which  would  in  parts  admit  a  careful  comparison  with 
parts  of  his  genuine  works.  We  repeat  our  opinion,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  that  Mr.  Round  has  rightly  omitted  them  from  tbe  ac- 
knowledged writings.  And  we  would  not  wish  to  have  seen  them 
admitted  otherwise  than  as  doubtful,  and  in  a  different  type.  Of 
the  spuriousness  of  the  **  Retired  Christian*'  we  suppose  there  is 
no  doubt.  But  we  probably  shall  surprise  those  who  have  been 
more  or  less  interested  in  this  subject  by  an  opinion  which  «e 
do  not  venture  to  express  without  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  in 
which  we  are  most  willing  to  be  set  right.  We  cannot,  on  the 
whole,  so  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Round  in  dismissing  without 
more  investigation  the  "  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tenison  on  his 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Queen  Mary/'  which  he  has  unhesitatinglj 
rejected  as  spurious,  and  which  Mr.  Bowles  concludes  from 
Burnet's  silence  could  not  have  proceeded  from  Ken's  high 
and  honourable  mind,  '^  though  he  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful." 

In  the  first  place,  we  suppose  it  came  out  at  first  in  Ken's 
name.  The  copy  which  we  have  seen  has  unfortunately  lost  its 
title  page;  but  wherever  we  see  it  spoken  of,  as  in  Rapin's  His- 
tory, and  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  we  find  it  unequivocalW 
spoken  of  as  his.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  under  the  article 
Ken,  which  has  been  compiled  with  great  care,  there  is  no  alio* 
sion  to  it  whatever ;  whilst  the  sermon  on  Ascension  Day,  whidi 
certainly  never  was  printed,  but  only  carped  at  by  a  Romanist 
who  went  to  Bath  Abbey  to  hear  it,  and  published  his  reflections, 
is  mentioned  amongst  his  works.  It  is  strange  also  that  the 
"  Retired  Christian"  is  the  only  work  specifically  disclaimed  as 
spurious.  However  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
the  connection  of  Ken  with  the  royal  household  some  years  before, 
would  call  for  a  distinct  denial  on  the  part  of  himself  or  hp 
friends.  It  was  open  to  the  express  disavowal  of  himself  and  his 
executor;  perhaps  it  was  met  by  that  disavowal;  but  it  would  be 
to  us  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  whether  between  the 
beginning  of  the  year  )695,  when  it  appeared,  and  the  bishop's 
death,  any  information  on  this  head  is  to  be  found. 

Different  people,  indeed,  read  with  different  impressions ;  bat 
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we  do  not  ourselves  so  clearly  see  that  '^  the  temper  and  tone 
shown  through  the  whole  of  it  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  written  by  Ken."  Nor  do  we  understand  it  as  Mr.  Bowles 
has  understood  it,  as  **  reviling  the  memory  of  his  respected  and 
buried  mistress/' 

We  introduced  these  last  few  observations  on  the  excluded 
works  with  a  sketch  of  the  general  idea  we  have  of  Ken's  cha- 
racter, and  expressed  our  full  sense  of  the  jealousy  with  which  we 
should  view  any  work  attributed  to  him  which  should  derogate 
from  it.  But  it  is  matter  of  interesting  inquiry,  as  bearing  on 
other  characters  besides  that  before  us,  how  far  that  Christian 
meekness  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  and  that  glowing 
piety,  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with  that  quickness  of  feeling 
and  honest  indignation,  which  Bishop  Butler  rightly  defines  in 
his  sermon  on  Resentment^  as  "  that  passion  from  whence  men 
take  occasion  to  run  into  the  dreadful  vices  of  malice  and  re- 
venge, but  which  even  itself,  as  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God, 
is  not  only  innocent,  but  a  generous  movement  of  the  mind ;  as 
in  itself  and  its  original  no  more  than  indignation  against  what  is 
wrong."  With  all  his  softness,  there  is  undoubtedly  in  Ken 
greater  strength  than  some  might  suppose ;  with  all  his  amiable- 
ness  and  self-discipline,  there  is  an^unflinching  Christian  boldness. 
No  one  can  help  seeing  that  charity  is  his  very  life,  but  based  as 
it  was  ou  the  love  of  God,  it  must  be,  oyam}  avwroxpiros,  "  love 
without  dissimulation,"  in  any  sense.  We  believe  this  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  entire  love  of  truth,  that  uniform  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  and  plain  dealing,  which  is  visible  in  every 
act  of  his  life,  in  his  expostulations  with  the  great,  in  his  corres- 
pondence, especially  with  Bishop  Burnet,  and  his  answers  at  the 
"  Examination  before  the  Privy  Council"  appended  to  his  ''  Life." 
We  are  aware  we  are  treading  on  delicate  ground,  and  we  are  so 
unwilling  to  let  any  one  run  away  with  the  notion  that  this  is  an 
infirmity  in  Ken,  that  we  ask  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
matter,  taking  Ken's  known  character  into  the  account,  and  the 
two  documents  we  have  alluded  to,  to  read  the  letter;  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  their  impression  will  be  so  unfavourable  as  it 
seems  to  have  been.  The  truth  we  believe  is  this.  Mary's  cha- 
racter has  been  known  to  us  by  unkind  and  fulsome  flatteries. 
The  Revolution  has  been  looked  upon  in  a  mere  political  light. 
But  to  one  who  looked  on  things,  as  Ken  did,  in  their  realities, 
whose  tie  had  been  so  close  and  confidential,  and  who  felt  how 
all  domestic  ties  were  broken  by  the  political  expediences  of  the 
day;  who  knew  that  the  daughter  was  lost  in  the  queen,  and  that 
the  sister  was  unforgiven,  there  was  much  to  feel  and  to  say.  It 
is  sad  that  royal  death-beds  should  have  been  thus  brought  for- 
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ward ;  but  when  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Teoison  here  with 
Ken's  plain  dealing  with  Charles  II« ;  when  we  see,  moreover, 
throughouti  so  far  from  any  reviling  of  his  royal  mistress,  a  most 
anxious  and  affectionate  feeling  on  her  behalf;  real  and  heaitfelt 
pity,  not  blame ;  we  seem  bound  to  read  with  a  pastoral  not  a 
political  eye,  what  Ken  may  have  written  as  an  early  and  faithful 
adviser  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  never  failed  to  pray  for,  from  the 
moment  he  heard  of  her  sickness. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  at  some  future  opportunity  to  eater 
more  fully  on  the  works,  and  to  touch  many  points  which  we  hate 
left  untouched,  but  we  should  at  least  read  with  candour  what  is 
capable,  we  cannot  but  think,  whoever  be  the  author,  of  a  favour- 
able  interpretation,  and  what  was  once  thought  less  harshly  of. 


Art.  VIII. — Random  Recotteetions  of  Exeter  Hail  in  1834- 
1837.  By  one  of  the  Protestant  Party.  London :  Nbbet 
1838. 

Religion  is  a  social  principle ;  it  cannot  exist  without  feliov- 
feeling,  nor  can  fellow-feeling  be  maintained  withoat  assemblies 
and  celebrations.  It  is  very  well  to  maintain  its  more  private  and 
personal  nature  in  a  treatise  for  the  closet  or  a  discussion  to 
serve  a  purpose ;  but  the  notion  of  strictly  independent,  secret, 
isolated  religion  is  unreal  and  theoretical.  He  who  believes  io  a 
Maker  and  Governor  believes  that  he  is  Maker  and  Governor  of 
others  besides  himself;  and  (if  we  may  so  parallel  the  sacred 
text)  he  who  regards  Him  who  made,  regards  them  also  who  aie 
made  by  Him.  And,  moreover,  in  a  world  of  sin,  the  current  of 
which  runs  strongly  against  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  the  high 
but  delicate  instincts  of  truth  and  purity,  human  nature,  conscious 
of  its  weakness,  will  ever,  in  mere  self-defence,  look  out  for 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  its  arduous  duty  of  maintaining  what 
is  unseen  against  what  is  seen. 

When  then  men  talk  of  religion  being  a  secret  thing  betweee 
each  man  and  his  Maker,  as  being  too  sacred  for  co-operatioo, 
and  too  peculiar  and  individual  for  sympathy,  they  are  either 
letting  their  words  outrun  their  ideas  or  they  are  mere  sceptics 
and  men  of  the  world,  catching  at  any  excuse  which  offers  and 
promises  well,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  they  do  not  like. 
Men  who  are  well  content  with  things  visible,  and  wish  to  frame 
the  materials  which  this  world  supplies  into  a  perfect  system,  who 
have  their  summum  bonum  upon  earth,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  at- 
tainable by  means  which  are  of  earth,  consider  the  raligiow 
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principle  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  principle  of  disorder,  as 
the  cause  of  infinite  disarrangements  and  perplexities  in  that  view 
and  method  of  life  which  they  would  fain  pursue ;  and  the  re- 
ligious element  in  our  nature  as  a  troublesome  and  vexatious 
phenomenon,  which  they  cannot  deny  to  exist,  and  to  require 
satisfying,  though  they  console  themselves  by  a  plain  denial  of  its 
being  a  primary  or  essential  part  of  our  nature,  or  more  than  the 
result  of  education  and  association,  and  accordingly  do  their  best 
to  bribe  it  into  quietness  as  cheaply  and  as  expeditiously  as  they 
can. 

Such  is  the  case  with  those  who  deny  that  religion  is  a  social  prin- 
ciple, because  they  wish  it  expelled  from  society ;  but  others,  and 
the  mass  of  persons,  who  deny  it,  deny  it  in  theory  only,  for  party 
reasons,  from  bad  education,  or  from  other  unsatisfactory  causes ; 
and  they  convict  themselves  of  inconsistency,  and  show  that  they  are 
using  words  for  ideas,  by  forthwith  proceeding  to  act  against  their 
own  doctrine.  They  resolutely  maintain  that  each  individual 
man  must  be  ultimately  dependent  for  his  religious  opinions  on 
himself;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this,  by  societies,  and  meetings,  and 
tracts,  and  united  movements,  and  celebrations,  they  do  bring  to 
bear  upon  him  an  extrinsic  and  external  influence,  an  authority 
distinct  from  the  sacred  volume  and  from  his  personal  and  private 
inquiry  into  it,  and  calculated  to  overawe  and  to  over-persuade 
him.  They  set  up  a  power,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  visible 
Church,  to  impress  and  seduce  his  imagination,  in  advance  or  in 
prejudice  of  his  reason.  In  theory  they  maintain  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  without  note 
or  comment ;  yet  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of  social  feeling  and  all  the 
excitement  of  a  struggle,  by  those  means  which  the  Church  uses 
openly  and  avowedly,  they  strive,  without  avowing  them,  to  op- 
pose them  when  avowed,  to  oppose  them  in  the  Church. 

Even  a  system  (of  external  worship  we  cannot  call  it,  but)  of 
ceremony  and  circumstance,  is  in  course  of  formation,  as  the 
shell  of  testaceous  animals,  being  at  once  the  development  and 
protection  of  that  New  Religion,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
among  us  of  late  years  to  substitute  for  the  Ancient  Faith.  By  the 
ancient  religion  we  mean  diat  which  Popery  corrupted;  by  the  new 
religion  we  mean  that  which  Luther  founded  in  his  new  definition 
of  faith,  and  his  new  dogma,  that  justification  by  faith  only  is  the 
one  fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  old  religion  had  its 
pageaots,  rites,  and  festivals ;  and  the  spirit  of  destruction  which 
has  been  unchained  in  these  last  centunes  declared  that  such  ob- 
servances were  heathenish  and  idolatrous.  The  old  religion  had, 
or  rather  it  has,  its  discipline,  its  monuments,  and  its  ritual,  as 
(by  a  good  Providence)  they  are  still  preserved  to  us ;  and  these 
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were,  or  rather  still  are,  represented  by  its  enemies  as  nnlawful  per- 
suasives, yokes,  beggarly  elements,  instruments  of  bondage,  or  rags 
for  the  vanity  fair  of  the  great  Babel.  It  had  its  solemn  aervices ; 
and  what  were  these  forsooth  but  mummeries,  the  fruit  of  idle 
legends,  of  pious  frauds,  representations  ad  captandum^  evil  doings 
that  good  might  come,  or  exaggerations  of  what  was  true,  or  oc- 
casions of  unduly  exalting  individuals,  some  poor,  frail,  and  M- 
lible  being,  who  after  all  was  but  a  man  of  like  passions  with  the 
rest  ?  It  had  its  religious  societies ;  and  what  were  these  bot  un- 
scriptural,  because  not  prescribed  in  Scripture  ?  It  had  its  con- 
vocations of  clergy ;  and  how  could  a  hundred  heads  be  infallible 
when  laid  together,  when  each  separately  was  not  so  ?  It  had  its 
processions  and  litanies,  and  what  were  these  but  accurate  and 
deliberate  copies  of  Pagan  customs  ?  The  most  virtuons  feelings 
were  displayed,  and  the  most  touching  delicacy,  and  the  mo§t 
jealous  indignation  at  religion,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  being 
made  so  outward,  so  unspiritual,  so  unchristian. 

It  is  said  that  nature  will  always  revenge  herself  when  outraged, 
and  what  is  true  of  nature  in  the  general  holds  good  also  as  re- 
gards her  religious  workings.  This  pseudo-evangelicism,  which 
is  so  alarmed  at  undue  influences  and  yokes  of  bondage,  is  now 
acting  over  again,  only  with  new  dresses,  what  in  many  times  and 
places  it  has  already  performed  since  Calvin  set  up  his  platform 
at  Geneva.  After  destroying  forms  it  is  introducing  others,  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  true  ones  as  the  tyranny  of  a  usurper 
to  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Well, 
indeed,  were  it  for  this  king  of  the  barricades  if  it  could  assume 
tlie  venerable  character  of  a  father  and  judge ;  but,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  being  set  up  in  rebellion,  it  has  no  where  been  able  to 
preserve  reverence,  and  for  no  long  while  to  maintain  even  order. 
And  at  the  present  day,  and  among  ourselves,  it  presents  periiaps 
the  most  singular  aspect  which  it  has  yet  shown,  and  to  which  the 
small  volume  we  have  prefixed  to  these  remarks  will  enable  as  to 
direct  attention.  While  it  still  retained  in  its  bosom  some  of  its 
mother's  warmth  and  its  mothers  fear,  there  was  a  sort  of  so- 
lemnity and  seriousness  in  its  movements.  The  Puritans  were 
not  triflers,  nor  the  Covenanters  cowards  ;  but  now,  in  a  time  of 
prosperity,  when  there  is  little  to  season  our  faith,  and  of  scepti- 
cism, when  there  is  much  to  sap  it,  while  it  professes  more  than 
ever  the  pomp  of  externals,  and  the  impressiveness  of  combinatioo, 
yet  (most  remarkable  it  is)  it  has  stripped  these  instruments  of 
influence,  almost  altogether  of  their  sacred  character,  aims  at  re- 
ligious objects  by  means  which  do  not  even  pretend  to  rd^ion, 
offers  to  God  ''  the  sacrifice  of  fools,^'  and  pleads  for  Him  in  the 
garb  of  the  world* 
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The  old  religion  thinks  it  scorn  to  appear  before  men  except  as 
God's  minister.     Its  outward  forms  are  but  the  type  of  what  it  is 
within.    Within  it  is  calm  and  serene,  as  the  sea  spread  before 
the  throne  of  God,  reflecting  in  its  bosom  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
giving  to  view  '*  the  jewels  of  the  great  deep"  which  lie  beneath. 
And  such  as  this  is  the  garb  which,  at  its  Master's  command,  it 
has  put  on  from  the  beginning.     Though  its  coat  was  of  many 
colours,  yet  it  was  woven  from  the  top  throughout ;  though  made 
with  much  cunning  work  and  many  a  curious  device,  yet  it  was 
"  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,''  like  the  inward  ^'  righteousness  of 
saints."    Such  was  the  sanctity,  the  comeliness,  the  gravity  of 
those  ancient  forms,  which  as   being  imbued  with  what  they 
represented  resembled  it,  and  while  they  resembled  it  promised 
it.    The  order  of  the  ministry,  the  descent  and  relationship  of  the 
churches,  the  ritual  of  worship,  the  precepts  for  governing,  evan- 
gelizing, protesting,  suffering,  all  spoke  of  that  inward  heaven 
which  exists  in  its  degree  in  the  soul  of  every  true  Christian,  and 
has  its  perfect  unapproachable  prototype  in  that  of  his  Divine 
Master.     What  Christians  were  m  private  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, such  were  they  whei>  they  met  together  in  one,  each  member 
knowing  his  own  place,  as  each  faculty  of  his  soul  its  own  func- 
tion.   In  the  religious  man,  reason,  will,  conscience,  affections, 
and  passions  do  not  struggle  together,  or  settle  in  some  com- 
promise or  "  social  compact"  one  with  another ;  but  each  recog- 
nizes and  takes  what  is  its  own  by  nature.     And,  in  like  manner, 
if  we  would  see  what  true  social  religion  is,  we  must  betake  our- 
selves to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  in 
antiquity,  and  not  the  least  to  that  form  which  was  the  most 
formal  and  august  of  all,  and  the  type  of  all  in  their  several 
degrees,  its  synodal  meetings.    We  shall  betake  ourselves,  for 
instance,  to  Eusebius,  and  there  read  the  account  of  the  great 
Nicene  Council :  how  the  Emperor  of  the  World  provided  for 
the  Bishops  a  great  ball  in  his  palace,  in  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
where  above  300,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  assembled  at  his 
charge  ;  how  they  seated  themselves  each  in  his  place  in  silence, 
waiting  his  arrival,  and  how,  when  he  entered  robed  in  his  im- 
perial purple,  he  gravely  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  fathers  till 
they  called  on  him  to  take  his  seat.     Or  we  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing formulary  for  the  opening  of  a  Spanish  council,  which 
Mr.  £eble  has  lately  printed  from  Hardouin. 

"  At  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  before  sunrise,"  says  this  document, "  let 
all  be  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and  the  entrances  being  barred,  let  all  the 
door-keepers  stand  at  the  one  door,  through  which  the  prelates  are  to 
enter.  And  let  all  the  bishops  assembling  go  in  together,  and  take  their 
seats  according  to  the  time  of  their  consecration.     When  all  the  bishops 
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haye  come  in  and  taken  their  places^  next  let  those  presbyters  be  sam- 
moned  whose  adoiission  the  natare  of  the  case  in  hand  seems  to  warrant; 
and  let  no  deacon  intrude  himself  among  them.  After  these  may  he 
admitted  the  more  eminent  among  the  deacons,  whose  presence  is 
required  by  the  regular  form  of  proceeding.  And  a  circle  being  made 
of  the  bishops*  seats,  let  the  presbyters  sit  down  behind  them ;  those, 
namely,  whom  the  metropolitan  has  selected  to  be  his  assessors,  such 
of  course  as  may  act  with  him  both  in  judging  and  pronouncing  sentence. 
Let  the  deacons  stand  in  sight  of  the  bishops ;  then  let  the  laity  also 
enter,  who,  by  choice  of  the  council^  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  behi^ 
there.  Moreover,  the  notaries  must  also  come  in,  as  is  directed  by  the 
regular  form,  for  reading  documents  and  taking  notes.  Theo^  the  doon 
being  fastened,  and  the  prelates  sitting  in  long  silence,  and  lifting  op 
their  whole  heart  to  the  Lord,  the  archdeacon  shall  say, — '  Pray  ye !' 
and  presently  they  shall  all  fall  on  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  well  the 
bishops  as  the  presbyters :  and  they,  contmmng  long  in  nlent  prooftr, 
with  weepings  and  moanines^  one  of  the  elder  bishops  shall  arise,  and 
pronounce  a  supplication  aloud  unto  the  Lord,  they  all  lying  still  on  the 

ground The  supplication  being  ended,  and  all  having  sn- 

swered  *  Amen,'  the  archdeacon  says,  *  Stand  ye  up.*  Immediately  let 
all  arise,  and  with  all  fear  of  God  and  orderly  discipline^  let  bishops  and 
presbyters  both  take  their  seats.  And  thus,  all  in  their  places,  sitting 
silently,  a  deacon,  wearing  the  albe^  bringing  forward  in  the  midst  the 
Book  of  the  Canons,  reads  aloud  the  chapter  on  the  manner  of  holding 
councils  ....  And  the  extract  from  the  Canons  being  ended, 
the  metropolitan  bishop  shall  address  the  council  with  an  exhortation." — 
Keble.  Postscript  to  Serm,  on  Trad.  p.  86. 

Or  if  we  would  see  how  matters  were  conducted  in  the  vefy 
rudiments  of  the  Church,  we  may  read  in  the  book  of  Acts  bow 
**  the  apostles  and  elders/*  the  bishops  and  priests,  '*  came  toge- 
ther to  consider  of  "  a  matter  in  dispute,  and  ^*  the  multitude'*  or 
laitj  *'  kept  silence,'*  *^  gi^^g  audience**  to  their  superiors  io  the 
Church ;  till  after  discussion  ended,  the  presiding  apostle  sununed 
up  and  gave  judgment,  and  then  all  together,  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  drew  up  a  declaration  founded  upon  it.   These  are  different 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  orderly  discipline,  types  of  one  and 
the  same  inward  harmony;  of  what  St.  Faul  calls  the  Churches 
*'  order  and  steadfastness  of  faith."     On  the  other  hand*  if  we 
would  know  what  kind  of  proceeding  was  not  Christian,  we  shall 
find  it  in  Tertullian's  well  known  description  of  the  heretical 
assemblies,  which  will  stand  as  a  specimen  of  many  beaidea  it, 
which  the  early  writers  contain.     '*  They  are  destitute,"  he  says, 
**  of  gravity,  of  reverence,  of  rule,  so  as  to  correspond  with  their 
creed.    First,  who  is  catechumen,  who  believes,  does  not  appear; 
one  and  all  are  admitted,  one  and  all  hear,  one  and  all  pray  ;  nay, 
though  the  heathen  were  to  come  in,  they  would  cast  their  boly 
things  to  dogs,  and  their  pearls,  their  false  pearls,  to  swine.   This 
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break  up  of  discipline  they  call  simplicity ;  our  care  of  it  they 
call  corruption.  Moreover,  they  are  friends  with  all  persons  pro- 
miscuously; no  matter  what  their  private  differences,  so  that  they 
can  combine  together  against  the  One  Faith.  They  all  are  pom- 
poua,  all  consider  themselves  enlightened.  Their  catechumens 
are  perfect  first,  and  taught  afterwards." — De  Prase.  Jin. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  outward  forms  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  the  high  and  public  functions  of  teaching  and  propa- 
gating the  faith ;  and  what  it  is  on  the  largest  scale,  such  is  it  in  all, 
however  reduced,  wherever  there  is  combination  for  religious  ends. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  know  what  it  is  in  private  and 
individual  duties,  we  shall  detect  truth  by  the  same  marks  of  sim- 
plicity, sobriety,  staidness,  and  sanctity.     What  the  ceremonial  of 
a  synod  is  to  a  body  of  Christians,  such  is  the  ceremonial  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving,  as  the  most  Sacred  Aathority 
enjoins  them,  to  the  private  Christian ;  such  is  the  vision  of  charity 
and  humility  as  developed  and  typified  in  the  Apostle's  instances 
of  "  attending  on  strangers,''  ''  washing  the  saints'  feet,"  and 
'^  relieving  the  afflicted ;" — duties  all  of  them  of  a  severe  and 
grave  character,  bearing  upon  them  the  impress  of  the  inward 
principle  from  which  they  spring.     And  of  a  like  solemn  nature 
have  hitherto  been  the  outward  forms  of  every  popular  religion, 
true  and  false ;  they  have  been  religious  forms.     Far  different  is 
the  religion  which  has  become  popular  in  this  day.     It  is  its 
peculiarity,  that,  though  professing  to  be  very  high  and  warm  and 
influential,  it  acts  by  instruments  which  do  not  even  affect  serious- 
ness or  reverence.     For  washing  the  saints'  feet  it  has  substituted 
charity  bazaars,  and  for  synods  it  has  its  May  meetings ;  so  that 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  as  former  ages  of  the  Church 
have  been  called,  one  the  gnostic  age,  another  the  scholastic, 
another  the  synodal,  this,  in  like  manner,  has  earned  the  title  of 
the  sseculum  joculare. 

One  phenomenon,  indeed,  is  found  amid  the  Ultra-Protes* 
tantism  of  this  day,  which  certainly  has  a  deep  and  earnest  cha- 
racter; but  has  not  yet  made  way  in  the  body  of  the  English 
community — and  may  it  never! — We  allude  to  the  observance, 
habit,  occurrence,  or  by  whatever  more  suitable  name  it  is  to  be 
called,  of  Revivals,  as  they  exist  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 
Something,  indeed,  of  the  kind  seems  to  flourish  among  the  Wes- 
lejans  in  some  parts  of  this  country ;  but  their  proper  field  has 
hitherto  been  North  America, — ^in  those  vast  regions  where  the 
Church  is  not,  or  sits  in  feebleness  as  a  stranger  or  outcast,  where 
a  Christian  people  are  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  where 
Christian  life  is  a  fever,  an  ague,  or  a  spasm,  barely  sustaining 
itself  by  such  intermittent  and  convulsive  throes,  which,  in  a  state 
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of  healthy  action^  are  but  a  disarrangementy  not  an  exercise  of  its 
functions.  Long,  indeed,  may  such  dreary  and  miserable  exhibi- 
tions be  con6ned  to  the ''  dry  places''  in  which  they  originated,  the 
solitudes  of  heresy  and  sectarianism  ;  and  speedy,  so  be  it !  may 
the  deliverance  of  the  poor  captives  be  from  the  iron  yoke  which 
their  forefathers  have  forged  for  them,  instead  of  the  "  light  bar- 
den"  of  the  Church  Catholic.  But  still,  after  all,  such  manifesta- 
tions are  of  a  religious  nature ;  they  correspond  to  the  object 
from  which  they  profess  to  arise;  they  speak  about  serious  things 
in  a  serious  tone ;  they  carry  upon  them  marks  of  enthusiasm, 
moral  power,  nay,  and  sometimes  issue  in  permanent  fruits.  They 
cannot  raise  a  smile ;  they  excite  respect,  fear,  sorrow,  compas- 
sion. Far  removed,  as  they  are,  from  the  sweet  and  equable 
calmness  of  the  Church,  yet  they  are  an  approximation  to  her 
temper,  so  far  as  this,  that  they  indicate  earnestness.  Such  then 
is  the  most  favourable  specimen  at  this  day,  under  which,  what 
may  be  called  the  ceremonial  of  the  New  Religion  presents  itself, 
as  seen  in  America;  but  here,  while  it  cannot  dispense  with 
forms  and  festivals,  any  more  than  across  the  water,  one  need  not 
look  very  far  to  be  convinced  that  its  principle,  as  it  exists,  is  not 
deep  enough  to  be  dark,  nor  vehement  enough  to  be  troubled, 
nor  real  enough  to  be  violent.  It  has  not  life  enough  in  it  to 
give  birth  to  deeds  of  the  same  nature  as  its  professions.  While 
in  America  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  hideous  reality  of  revivals, 
it  supports  an  artificial  existence  here  on  such  expedients  as  have 
been  mentioned,  upon  the  mirthful,  brilliant,  and  varied  para- 
phernalia of  charity  bazaars  and  May  meetings. 

Now  here  we  must  make  ourselves  clearly  understood,  lest  we 
convey  an  impression  which  we  do  not  mean.  When  we  condemn 
these  instruments  of  religious  undertakings,  we  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  implying  any  thing  disrespectful  towards  this  or  that 
individual  who  engages  in  them,  whether  as  provider  or  pur- 
chaser, speaker  or  listener.  If,  indeed,  such  things  are  evil,  as 
we  verily  believe  them  to  be,  evil  of  course  there  must  exist  some 
where  or  other,  in  those  who  take  part  in  them,  whithersoever  we 
shift  or  however  we  divide  the  blame ;  but  tliere  are  very  many  at 
all  times,  perhaps  the  majority,  who  take  those  forms  of  religious 
operations  which  they  find  at  hand,  as  the  means  of  their  own 
exertions,  and  have  no  time,  no  opportunity,  no  taste  for  inauir- 
ing  whether  these  are  the  best  possible,  or  intrinsically  defensible. 
The  most  venerated  names  have  before  now  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form of  religious  societies ;  the  kindest  hearts  have  worked  for 
bazaars  ;  the  most  innocent  curiosity,  and  the  most  guileless  zeal 
have  listened  to  the  speeches  which  Scotch  or  Irish  talent  circu- 
lates through  the  country.  We  feel  all  this  most  fully ;  and  should 
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be  sorry  to  seem  to  feel  otherwise;  aad  yet  we  maintaiD  that,  al- 
though there  be  some  who,  as  they  did  not  cause,  so  are  not  hurt 
by  the  evil  they  take  part  in,  still  in  the  majority  this  hearing, 
speaking,  buying,  and  vending,  either  originates  or  results,  more 
or  less,  in  that  lower  and  less  religious  state  of  mind  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  system  itself. 

Dropping  then  individuals,  and  looking  simply  at  the  system, 
which  they  support,  we  see  in  this  day  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
tlie  New  Religion,  while  it  has  recourse  to  externals,  shrinks  from 
religious  externals.  Much  might  be  said  in  illustration  from 
the  case  of  charity  bazaars,  did  our  present  subject  lead  us  to 
consider  it.  Certainly  it  infuses  sad  suspicion  that  such  methods 
of  raising  money  are  an  evidence  of  the  decay  of  genuine  piety. 
What  have  the  elegant  nothings  displayed  on  such  an  occasion 
to  do  with  contributions  for  the  serious  matters  of  Church  build- 
ing or  supporting  hospitals  i  What  do  they  intimate,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  but  this, — that  bare  charity  or  piety  is  too  austere  and 
imperative  for  men  of  this  generation ;  and  that  Christians  will 
not  submit  now  to  be  beguiled  of  their  alms  or  offerings,  except 
by  sweetening  an  unpalatable  duty  f  Were  they,  indeed,  but  ad^ 
ditional  to  large  sacrifices  freely  made  on  the  altar  of  Christian 
love,  they  might  be  taken  as  specimens  how  to  convert  all  we  do 
and  are,  even  the  elegancies  of  life,  to  the  service  of  religion;  but, 
being  what  they  are,  and  working  as  they  do,  assuredly  they  are 
not  a  raising  of  the  world  to  the  Church,  but  a  degradation  of  the 
Church  to  the  world.  And,  moreover,  were  the  subject  before 
us,  much  might  be  said  of  the  potent  influence  exerted  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  young  ladies  who  ofttimes  take  their  station  at  the 
booths  and  vend  their  charity.  Aged  bishops  are  said,  of  old  time« 
to  have  exerted  an  arm  of  force,  and  to  have  compelled  others  to 
enjoy  tlie  privileges,  and  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
Church ; — but  now-a-days,  bright  eyes  and  tasteful  bonnets  are 
found  more  effective,  and,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  connois- 
seurs in  the  matter  ourselves,  we  certainty  have  read  in  the  public 
prints  that,  whatever  their  advantage  in  the  ball-room,  our  charm- 
ing countrywomen  never  look  so  well  as  in  a  morning  dress. 

And,  while  the  bazaar  is  the  realm  of  feminine  beauty,  the 
platform  is  the  region  of  manly  eloquence,  and  still  with  the  same 
object  of  propagating  religion  by  means  not  religious.  The  so- 
cieties which  are  there  advocated  are  engaged  always  in  benevo- 
lent, often  in  the  most  sacred  and  serious  religious  objects ;  this 
should  be  attentively  considered.  The  Bible  Society  is  formed  for 
giving  to  individuals  the  sacred  volume,  which  moreover  it  considers 
to  be  the  one  means  of  spiritual  life.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  the  Jews,  as  its  name 
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deootes,  for  that  of  the  once  chosen  people ;  the  Reformatioo 
Society  for  withstanding  errors  which  their  agents  in  their  printed 
papers  declare  to  be  worse  than  paganism.  Objects  higher  and 
more  momentdus  cannot  be  conceived ;  and  individual  speakers 
confess  that  they  are  such,  and  treat  them  accordingly ;  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  strange  to  say,  the  anniversary  and  other  meetings, 
which  are  the  most  formal  image  of  these  societies,  are  essentially 
not  religious.  They  cannot  be  made  religious,  for  the  attempt 
to  make  them  so  would  be  the  signal  for  private  judgment  to 
insist  through  a  thousand  separate  voices  upon  a  thouaand 
separate  varieties  of  creed  or  form ;  and  they  loill  not  be  made 
religious,  because  their  supporters  hold  that  what  inspires  respect 
is  a  degradation  of  religion,  a  superstition  and  a  mummery,  and  that 
forms  are  only  safe  when  variable  and  secular.  The  temple  of 
this  new  system  is  Exeter  Hall;  its  holy  tide  is  "the  London 
season;"  its  chancel  is  al  platform;  its  cathedral  throne  is  the 
chairman's  seat ;  its  ministers  are  the  speakers;  for  holy  salutations 
it  uses ''  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;"  for  benedictions  it  has"  dieers;" 
for  a  creed  it  maintains  the  utility  of  combination ;  and  for  holy 
services  and  godly  discipline  it  proclaims  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

If  we  seem  to  have  said  more  than  the  case  warrants,  we  beg 
objectors  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  they  have  read  the  little 
book  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  remarks,  or  at  least  such 
extracts  as  we  are  proceeding  to  lay  before  them.    It  consists  of 
a  series  of  lively  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  leading  speakers 
in  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  not  being  resident  in 
London,  ''  have  no  opportunity,"  as  it  says, ''  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  manner,  style,  and  appearance ;"  in  the  number 
of  which  occur  names,  which  are  little  worthy  of  the  notoriety  it 
has  given  to  them,  and  towards  which  men  of  the  most  opposite 
views  must  feel  a  reverence  not  to  be  destroyed  even  by  Exeter 
Hall.     At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  there  is  nothing  ill-natured  in  the  author's  plea- 
santry;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of  doing  more  dian 
drawing  an  entertaining  sketch  of  what  takes  place  in  the  great 
meetings  of  the  religious  world,  and  to  have  been  most  benevo- 
lently inclined  to  the  actors  in  them  whom  he  describes.     If  he 
is  satirical,  he  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  the  fault  of  his  subject.     In- 
deed, the  tone  of  his  volume,  if  we  are  right  in  estimatmg  it,  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  point  which  we  bring  its  contents  to 
prove.     He  seems,  that  is,  to  have  set  about  his  task  with  a  high 
notion  of  what  he  undertook  to  relate ;  but  having  not  a  grain  oi 
reverence  for  a  system  which  is  not  calculated  to  impart  any,  and 
writing  as  people  write,  when  they  think  they  may  make  theiB« 
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selves  at  home  with  their  subject^  he  has,  without  intending  or 
fully  knowing  it,  drifted  off  from  seriousness  to  satire,  and  from 
praise  to  blame,  leaving  the  reader  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  draw 
the  line  between  these  opposites,  or  how  far  he  means  the  one, 
how  far  the  other.  Ridicule  certainly  is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  the 
most  serious  things  may  be  made  ridiculous.  Exeter  Hall  and  its 
religion  would  not  be  a  joke  merely  because  a  lively  pen  had 
made  them  so.  But  when  a  professed  admirer  cannot  help  un- 
awares passing  from  panegyric  to  mockery*  then  the  suspicion 
does  fairly  cross  one,  whether  such  a  result  is  not  the  legitimate 
termination  of  the  system,  and  the  person  instancing  it  is  not 
merely  following  out  the  reduciio  ad  absurdum  which  fairly  at- 
taches to  it. 

The  author's  own  state  of  mind  is  most  singularly  illustrated 
by  his  Title-page,  Dedication  and  Introduction.  He  calls  his 
book  '*  Random  Recollections  of  Exeter  Hall,  by  one  of  the  PrO' 
testant  Party"    Is  this  joke  or  earnest?    Again,  his  Dedication 

is  to  "  Mrs. ,  one  of  the  beat  of  women  and  tenderest  of 

mothers,  these  pages  are  inscribed  as  a  token  of  filial  love."  This 
of  coarse  is  most  serious  earnest;  yet  surely  not  of  the  most  re» 
spectful  kind.  And  again,  he  says  he  has  "  thrown  together 
some  recollections  of  several  among  the  principal  characters  who 
appear  before  the  audiences  of  Exeter  and  Freemasons'  Hall,  or 
the  Hanover-square  Rooms;"  or  in  other  words,  we  suppose, 
who  ''  appear'^  on  the  Liondon  (religious)  boards  '*  before"  over- 
flowing houses.  And  he  has  been  led  to  do  so  by  a  publication 
called  *'  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Lords."  The 
House  of  Lords  is  a  most  august  assembly  ;  but  we  never  heard 
it  claimed  as  a  religious  one ;  nor  do  we  see  that,  if  its  members 
may  be  treated  in  a  '^  random"  way,  that  therefore  the  same  treat- 
ment may  be  applied  to  those  who  take  part  in  high  religious 
matters,  such  as  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  controversy 
with  the  Romanists. 

With  this  introduction  of  the  author  let  us  first  avail  ourselves 
of  his  description  of  the  large  room  of  Exeter  Hall  itself. 

"  The  large  room  of  Exeter  Hall  was  built  to  contain  4000  persons, 
with  a  splendid  range  of  raised  seats,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  a 
spacioQs  area  in  front  of  it,  and  a  platform,  which  of  itself  will  accom- 
modate 500  persons,  to  the  right.  At  the  back  of  the  platform  were 
formerly  two  sunk  galleries,  like  the  side-boxes  of  a  theatre,  which  were 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  moveable  plauks,  which  may 
he  put  aside  during  the  progress  of  a  meeting.  They  are  now  thrown 
completely  open.  The  platform  itself  is  elevated  about  six  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  area,  or  central  seats,  and  is  finished  in  front  by  a  hand- 
tome  iioD  rail ;  the  large  and  ornamental  bars  of  which,  placed  about 
^^  foot  firom  each  other,  are  connected  at  top  by  a  thick  mahogany 
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spar.  In  the  centre  of  its  front  row  stands  the  cbur,  wliich  in  form 
much  resembles  that  of  King  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  in  Westminster 
Abbey«  It  is  of  bandsomely  carved  mabogany ,  witb  massy  open  elbows, 
and  is  casbioned,  in  tbe  seat  and  back,  witb  purple  leather.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  very  large,  and  any  gentleman  of  small,  or  even  of  modermte 
size,  who  may  preside,  can  never  be  said  to  JiU  it.  Very  few  chairmen 
appear  to  advantage  there ;  some  seem  lost  in  it,  others,  at  a  loss  bow  (o 
occupy  it,  and  where  to  sit  in  it,  whether  backwards  or  forwards,  upright 
or  lounging,  to  tbe  right  or  to  the  left.  Those  who  have  seen  it  tenanted 
by  Lord  Winchelsea,  will  agree  that  few  sit  there  witb  greater  dignity, 
or  appear  more  advantageously  to  themselves. 

**  fo  tbe  right  and  left  are  common  mahogany  chairs  for  the  speakers, 
and  behind  these  are  rows  of  high-backed  benches,  rising  gradnally 
above  each  other,  and  intersected  by  two  flights  of  steps,  which  extend 
from  the  front  row  up  to  tbe  entrances  at  the  back.  At  upper  cornen 
are  covered  staircases,  communicating  with  these  entrances,  the  tops  of 
which  formerly  joined  the  sunk  galleries,  and  were  often  occupied  by 
rows  of  ladies,  more  adventurous  or  less  punctual  than  the  rest.  Tbe 
platform  is  nominally  appropriated  to  gentlemen,  but  the  more  curious 
sex  seldom  fail  to  get  admittance  there,  in  limited  (or  sometimes  in  large) 
numbers.'* — pp.  7 — 9. 

**  When  the  room  is  quite  filled,  the  finest  view  of  it  is  from  the  deep 
recesses  behind  the  platform.  The  scene  visible  from  thence  is  truly 
magnificent.  Below  you  lies  the  platform,  slanting  downwards,  and,  ex- 
tending into  a  crescent  shape,  with  its  crowds,  sitting  or  standing ;  beyond 
tbera  is  the  large  flat  surface  of  tbe  area,  its  close  benches  all  filled,  and  tbe 
avenues  among  them  occupied  by  chairs,  or  by  persons  who  are  fain  to 
stand,  for  want  of  sitting-room.  Behind  this  are  the  raised  seats,  gra- 
dually appearing  one  behind  another,  and  equal  to  half  the  size  of  the 
whole  room  ;  all  again  fiilly  crowded,  and  the  descending  steps  among 
the  benches  filled  by  the  standing  multitude.  Over  their  beads,  tbe 
whole  scene  is  crowned  by  tbe  back  gallery,  at  a  height  of  many  feet, 
behind  tbe  crimson  draperies  which  extend  among  tbe  pillars,  and  this 
is  completely  full  also.  Those  who  wish  to  realize  the  saying  of  **  a  ses 
of  heads/'  should  take  this  view  of  Exeter  Hall,  on  some  popular  occa- 
sion. When  such  an  assembly  rises,  for  prayer  or  praise,  at  tbe  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  meeting,  tbe  sight  is  still  more  stupendous  ;  and  tbe 
degree  of  sound  they  are  able  to  produce,  in  tbe  way  ot  cheering  or  sing- 
ing, is  almost  incredible.  There  have  been  occasions  when  that  vast 
room  has  rung  with  tbe  voices  of  those  assembled  within  its  walls ;  and 
a  second  peal  of  cheers  succeeding,  before  tbe  echoes  of  the  first  have 
died  away,  tbe  noise  altogether  has  been  of  a  nature  that  few  persons 
could  bear  unmoved.'' — pp.  10,  11. 

Under  this,  it  seems,  there  is  a  second  room  for  meetings,  and 
the  inconvenience  resulting  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  plaudits  of  the  upper  and  larger  audience  frequently  drown  tbe 
voices  of  those  who  are  addressing  the  smaller  one  below  j  as  they  are 
situated  immediately  under  the  right  side  of  tbe  large  Hall.  Should  tbe 
applause  over-head  not  be  very  loud^  it  seems  to  arise  (ran  the  loirer 
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room,  and  many  an  inexperienced  speaker  has  paused  for  bis  hearers  to 
cease  their  cheers,  when  in  reality  the  noise  came  from  above,  and  had 
DO  reference  to  him  whatever,  but  was  addressed  to  some  orator  up 
stairs,  perhaps  expressing  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own." — 
p.  13. 

A  sketch  of  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  which  follows,  adds 
die  effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the  above  descriptions. 

'*  There  is  much  of  the  private  drawing-room  style  about  it,  which 
might  keep  a  less  polished  auditory  in  good  order  ^  but  the  sex  and 
station  of  those  who  fill  the  chief  part  of  the  place  are  so  unfavourable 
to  loud  acclamations,  or  any  noise  whatever,  that  stranger-speakers  are 
sometimes  quite  daunted  at  the  silence  in  which  they  are  beard  3  and 
mistaking  the  well-bred  attention  bestowed  upon  their  addresses  for  in- 
difference, they  seem  to  long  for  the  tumultuous  approbation  of  Exeter 
Hall.  A  few  friendly  cheers  on  his  rising  and  his  concluding,  a  gently 
swelling  murmur  of  applause,  or  a  subdued  laugh  during  his  speech,  are 
all  that  an  orator  at  the  Hanover  Rooms  must  expect  to  call  forth.  I 
think  I  have  never  heard  a  hearty,  noisy  round  of  cheers  bestowed  there 
upon  even  the  most  popular  favourites  of  the  day,  those  who  would  else- 
where have  been  received  with  a  deafening  uproar  of  delight." — p.  14. 

But,  to  return  to  Exeter  Hall. 

"  The  conformation  of  the  Hall  is  not  favourable  to  the  larger  class  of 
human  voices,  and  there  are  but  few  speakers  who  make  themselves  well 
beard  throughout  the  room :  the  generality  speak  too  low,  or  have  too 
little  power  of  lungs  to  be  heard  far  beyond  the  centre  of  the  area ; 
while  others,  who  almost  deafen  the  sitters  near  them,  are  equally  unin- 
telligible to  those  at  a  distance,  from  the  echo  of  the  place  itself.  Thus 
the  gentle  speeches  of  Lords  Cholmondely  and  Chichester,  and  the  thun- 
dering oratory  of  Dr.  Duff  are  nearly  all  alike  pantomime  to  the  occupants 
of  the  raised  seats  ^  though  from  diametrically  opposite  causes,  for  the 
Doctor  speaks  just  as  much  too  loud  as  their  Lordships'  voices  are  too 
low.  Perhaps  Lords  Winchelsea  and  Roden,  Captain  W.  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  J.  £.  Gordon,  are  four  of  the  most  universally  audible  speakers 
we  have.  Their  voices,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other,  are 
all  loud,  clear,  and  equal -toned,  and  may  be  well  heard  from  an  upper 
raised  seat,  or  even  from  the  gallery  3  while,  in  order  to  hear  agreeably 
an  address  from  Mr.  John  Hockin,  I  should  prefer  to  be  in  one  of  the 
outer  passages,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  Strand  itself.*' — pp.  16 — 17* 

The  various  feelings  under  which  the  audience  are  brought 
together  are  next  described ;  and  we  insert  the  passage  to  show 
how  much  in  earnest  the  author  is  on  the  whole,  a  fact  which 
needs  impressing  again  and  again  on  the  reader's  mind,  while  he 
turns  over  the  pages  which  follow. 

"  Perhaps  the  truth  may  be  more  accurately  stated  by  saying,  that 
although  many  among  the  hearers,  especially  the  younger  part  of  them, 
may  be  drawn  t(^etber  by  the  love  of  a  holiday,  a  crowd,  and  some  fine 
sp^duDg,  with  a  peep  at  public  proceedings,  yet  numbers  who  attend  the 
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annivenuiries  of  our  societies  are  attracted  thither  chiefly,  if  nofc  aidely, 
by  a  desire  of  information  as  to  the  progress  of  religions  and  moral  troth, 
and  the  wish  to  improve  their  own  zeal  by  kindling  thdr  torches  torn 
those  of  the  most  devoted  servants  or  Missionaries  of  the  Croas. 

"  Of  these  latter  exemplary  persons,  it  will  not  be  too  macb  to  say, 
that  though  some  of  them,  unknown  to  their  hearers^  and  it  may  be^ 
unknown  to  themselves,  may  cherish  within  them  feelings  of  self-com* 
placency,  or  a  desire  to  shine  in  the  public  eye  -,  yet  the  major  part, 
whether  noblemen,  clergymen,  or  others,  are  simple-hearted,  straight- 
forward benevolent  men,  whose  chief  desire,  in  addressing  public  as- 
semblies, as  well  as  in  the  other  actions  of  their  lives,  is  to  spread  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  among  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  promote  the 
worship  and  the  glory  of  their  God." — pp.  19,  20. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  in  which  are  succes- 
sively discussed  *'  Noble  Speakers,"  **  Clerical  Speakers/'  •*  Par- 
liamentary Speakers/'  '^  Naval  and  Military  Speakers,"  and  ''  Va- 
rious Lay  Speakers;"  among  which  are  to  be  found,  the  Doke 
of  Newcastle,  Liords  Cholmondely,  Roden,  Brougham  and  Ashlev, 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Croly,  Rev.  Messrs  Wolff 
and  Cunningham,  Me  Ghee  and  O'SuIlivan,  Benson  and  Beamish, 
Mc  Neiie  and  Bickersteth.  A  short  account  is  given  of  their 
person,  manner,  dress,  attitude,  voice,  and  style  of  speaking,  and 
of  any  special  occasion  which  has  distinguished  them  for  the 
better  or  the  worse.  The  delineation  is  not  only  playful  and  good 
natured,  but  displays  a  good  deal  of  nice  discrimination,  and  is  very 
little  overcharged.  Incidentally  too  it  brings  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  place  to  which  it  relates  ;  and  is  a  most  conclusive  witness 
to  two  points  concerning  these  meetings,  which  were  antecedendy 
to  be  expected ;  first,  that  their  end  and  object  as  meetings,  is  not 
an  act  of  thanks  or  praise  where  it  is  due,  not  a  contempladon 
of  religious  subjects,  not  even  the  spread  of  information  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  but  an  exhibition  of  persons  and  oratory ;  and 
through  this  the  advancement  of  such  ulterior  ends  as  have  better 
claim  to  a  religiops  parentage.  Publicity  and  money  are  gained 
for  the  objects  to  which  the  respective  societies  are  devoted  oo 
the  consideration  of  a  certain  quantum  of  entertainment  given  or 
received, — on  the  terms  of  seeing  a  number  of  noble  and  other  per- 
sonages, and  hearing  a  number  of  celebrated  or  eloquent  speal^. 
And  next,  as  Mras  to  be  expected,  it  cleariy  appears  that  variety 
and  novelty  are  principal  conditions  of  these  exhibitiona,  whether 
they  be  secured  by  the  judicious  admixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
eloquence,  or  of  men  of  rank  and  men  of  name,  or  of  old  fa- 
vourites and  of  strangers,  and  of  native  Englishmen  and  South 
Sea  Islanders  or  Kamschatkans. 

The  author,  as  we  have  seen,  is  anxious  to  supply  for  those 
who  do  not  live  in  London  some  portion  of  that  treat,  which  nonr 
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but  Londoners  can  fully  obtain ;  and  therefore  serves  up  before 
his  readers  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  from  various  pro- 
fessions and  ranks  of  life.  Men  are  hard  to  please ;  we  suspect 
some  will  be  angry  that  they  are  left  out  in  the  bill  of  fare ;  but 
we  are  quite  sure  there  are  others  who  will  be  disgusted  at  being 
inserted.  However,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  sacrifice  pri- 
vate property  to  what  may  be  called  the  railroad  system ;  and  we 
at  least  who  profess  no  acquaintance  with  Exeter  Hall  are  gainers 
by  our  author's  adoption  of  it.  But  for  this  volume  we  should 
not  know  that  Lord  Downshire's  "  eyes  are  blue  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gravity,  his  nose  long  and  somewhat  sharp,  but  the  greatest 
peculiarity  of  his  countenance  is  a  nervous  twitch  in  its  muscles 
when  he  speaks.  It  gives  you  the  idea  thai  the  right  side  of  his 
face  is  jesting  with  one  half' of  his  audience^  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  upon  the  sentence  he  has  iust  uttered." — p.  SO.  Nor 
would  they  know  that  Lord  Roden  s  "  gesture  is  energetic,  some- 
times vehement,  and  without  much  variety,"  consisting  ''  chiefly  of 
a  potver/ul  wielding  of  the  arm.*' — p.  32;  nor  of  Lord  Winchelsea, 
that  *^  the  first  remark  you  would  make  on  seeing  him  is, '  How 
clean  he  looks,'  and  the  second, '  How  honest !' " — p.  37 ;  nor  that 
his  action  consists  in  ^'  a  short  start  back,  an  indignant  stamp  with 
the  foot,  and  a  repelling  motion  of  the  right  arm,  with  a  most  in* 
describable  energetic  shake  of  the  whole  person." — p.  39;  nor  that 
while  he  declares  the  '*  zeal  for  the  good  cause  which  bums  within 
his  breast,  *'  '*  he  bestows,  at  the  same  moment,  a  far-fetched 
stroke,  like  that  of  a  sledge  hammer,  which  would  nearly  destroy  a 
less  firmly  built  frame  than  that  which  reeeives  it''— p.  40 ;  nor 
that  Lord  Chichester's  ''  hair  is  dark  brown,  long  and  bushy,  as 
well  as  his  whiskers,  and  as  he  often  dresses  in  a  suit  of  the  same 
shade,"  he  sometimes  looks  "  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of  one 
colour  from  bead  to  foot." — p.  42 ;  while  his  speeches  *'  are  of 
that  quiet,  pious  kind  which  are  best  described  by  the  common 
saying, '  It  is  as  good  as  a  sermon  to  hear  them.* " — p.  43 ;  nor 
that "  a  speech  from  Lord  Mount  Sandford  is  very  much  like  what 
he  often  describes  himself  to  have  been  in  his  youth,  '  a  harum- 
icarum  chap." — p.  64. 

Equally  interesting  and  not  more  reverent  are  his  descriptions 
of  reverend  speakers.  Of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  he  says,  *^  Whatever 
be  bis  subject,  he  always  touches  it  with  the  same  accomplished 
refinement.  /  have  litard  him  describe  a  meal  on  the  hind  leg  of 
a  kangaroo  with  as  much  grace  and  dignity  as  he  would  have 
dwelt  on  the  destiny  of  an  empire." — p.  78.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Master  of  the  Temple  is  said  to  be  "  the  coldest  looking  man 
I  ever  saw ;  not  cold  in  feeling  but  in  bodily  aspect.  He  seems 
as  if  he  bad  been  frozen  up,  and  was  endeavouring  to  regain  hia 
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vital  warmth." — p.  85.  Again,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Crolj  *'  is  built 
in  the  Cyclopean  style  of  architecture  ;'*  that  his  gait«  movements, 
expressions,  ideas,  are  all  in  the  gigantic  style;  that  there  is 
something  vast  and  mysterious  about  him;  that ''  his  countenance 
has  a  strange  antique  appearance,  well  according  with  the  ante- 
diluvian kind  of  majesty  which  clothes  his  figure ;"  that  be  is  like 
''a  thoroughbred  gentleman  Just  come  from  the  moon;"  that 
''  to  comprise  his  general  exterior  in  a  few  words,  /if  is  very  like  a 
brother  of  the  Three  Fates  from  the  Parthenon.*^ — pp.  87—91. 
Dr.  Croly  is  drawn  not  only  as  an  orator  on  the  platform  but  in 
the  pulpit,  where  ordinarily  "  he  stands  nearly  motionless,  or, 
resting  his  hands  on  the  sides  of  the  pulpit,  he  swings  to  and  fn, 
with  his  head  projected  forxoardt  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman 
catapult  on  its  side  supports." — p.  89.  Of  Dr.  Duff,  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  we  are  told  that  he  is  *'  the  brightest  star  that  has 
appeared  in  the  month  of  May  for  some  years.  No  single  speaker 
attracted  so  much  attention,  nor  drew  forth  such  perpetual  piauditi 
during  the  last  season.** — p.  95. 

The  variety  of  these  sketches  is  not  their  least  merit,  as  ve 
have  prepared  our  readers  to  expect.  Different  from  all  the 
foregoing  speakers  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wolff.  We  are  in- 
formed that "  he  is  far  from  tall,  and  his  person  is  very  stout.  His 
hair  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  very  thick  and  long,  often  falling  on 
his  collar;"  his  complexion  is  very  dark,  his  eyes  small  and 
twinkling,  his  English  unintelligible  to  many  ears,  his  utterance 
rapid,  and  his  delivery  in  a  shrill  chanting  tone. 

"  His  action  is  wild  and  exuberant  in  the  extreme :  he  frequently 
assumes  a  kind  of  dancing  roovemeot,  holding  up  both  his  arms  to  tbar 
full  extent,  and  shaking  all  bis  fingers  ;  then  he  clasps  his  bands  on  hb 
breast,  and  steps  quickly  backwards  and  forwards  ;  then,  perhaps,  kyi 
hold  of  some  friend,  whom,  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  be  ahnost 
embraces,  immediately  starting  away  with  a  loud  exclamation,  and  ic- 
newing  his  dancing  action.'* — p.  1 02. 

Mr.  Stowell,  of  Manchester,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  this  singular  man.  ''  His  face  is  large  and  broad  i*  **  hiseva 
blue  and  laughing,"  and  "  his  mouth,  which  is  very  wide,  gar- 
nished  with  splendid  white  teeth.**  We  are  told  that  **  his  images 
are  striking,  sometimes  rather  coarse,  and  his  style  often  the  most 
jocular,  even  to  broad  comic  effect  ;**  that  "  no  speaker  more  fre- 
quently sets  the  Hall  in  a  roar,**  and  that  it  is  a  question  "  which 
makes  the  most  noise  in  proportion,  Mr.  Stowell  or  his  audience.'' 
—pp.  112,  1 13.     We  are  further  told, 

"  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Stowell  will  allow  that  no  man  is  more 
completely  calculated  for  popularity  among  mixed  audiences.  His 
Teal  for  the  Established  Church,  his  vehement  Protestantism,  his  fite, 
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strong  mode  of  speaking,  his  lend  voice,  merry  face,  and  humorous 
anecdotes,  give  him  a  perpetual  uutiriog  interest  with  them.  He 
appears  erery  year,  and  at  almost  every  meeting,  yet  no  man  is  a  greater 
favoorite;  they  are  never  wearied  with  applauding  him,  and  always 
cheer  him  rapturously." — pp.  113.  114. 

Otiier  sketches  are  equally  brilliant,  as  of  '*  tlmt  splendid  binary 
itar,  M'Ghee-and-O'Sullivan  ;"  of  Mr.  Gumming,  with  a  person 
"  not  exceeding  five  feet  four  or  five,''  and  a  "  complexion  re- 
sembling alabaster  with  a  deep  damask  colour;''  of  "good  Mr. 
Seymour^"  who  tosses  bis  head  up  and  down,  when  speaking,  with 
such  animation,  that  a  young  lady  observed,  that  he  looked  "  as 
if  he  had  been  half  scalped  by  tlie  Indians^  and  had  forgotten  to 
have  it  fastened  down  again ;"    of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  whose 
features  express  ''  despair*'  and  who  confesses  ''  in  a  piteous 
tone"  that  he  is  "  accounted  the  offscouring  of  all  things ;"  of 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  who  *'  looks  emphatically  a  fine  fellow  f'  of 
Captain  Gordon,  whose  voice  is  heard  ''  distinctly  above  the  tumult 
of  two  or  three  hundred  men,"  and  who  ''  seems  as  if  he  could 
outroar  a  lion  as  easily  as  he  would  out-argue  a  Jesuit;"  and  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  (whom  no  one  can  mention  without  regretting  that 
be  with  other  excellent  men  should  appear  in  such  mixed  com- 
pany,) who  "  has  a  way  of  rising  on  tiptoe,  with  his  arms  elevated 
above  his  head,  which  has  a  peculiar  effect,  especially  with  his 
long,  slender  figure,  and  in  this  position  he  moves  very  much  as 
if  he  were  going  to  take  wing  and  fly  away." — p.  IM.     But  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  enlarge  on  these  and  other  inviting 
topics,  lest  room  should  be  wanting  for  two  or  three  extracts  at 
length,  which  will  give  a  much  more  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
meetings  and  the  impressions  they  create  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  said. 

The  first  shall  be  "  one  of  the  perpetual  favorites  of  our  London 
audiences,  the  Rev.  H.H.  Beamish,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Conduit  Street." 

**  His  popularity  as  a  speaker  is  indeed  well  merited,  for  his  talents 
are  as  varied  as  they  are  delightful ;  and  in  the  two  opposite  depart- 
ments of  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous  he  has  but  few  superiors. 

*'  In  person  he  is  about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  stout, 
bnt  not  inelegant,  with  a  handsome  countenance  and  a  very  gentleman- 
like aspect.  His  hair  is  dark  and  thick,  his  complexion  good,  and  his 
features  well  cut.  He  has  dark  blue  eyes,  full  of  the  most  vivid  and 
various  expression ;  I  seldom  see  him  without  thinking  of  the  poet's 
address  to  his  country-^ 

''  Erin  !  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies. 

"  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  Mr.  Beamish's  own  countenance, 
bnt  he  has  an  irresistible  way  of  producing  the  same  effect  on  yours. 
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His  hnmonr  is  so  keen  and  natural^  yet  so  refined,  and  his  pathos  so 
tenderly  touching,  that  few  speakers  more  frequently  mingle  '  the  smile* 
with  '  the  tear'  in  the  eyes  of  their  hearers. 

'*  He  is  always  fluent  and  eloquent  -,  his  ideas  are  graceful,  and  his  lan- 
guage appropriate,  hut  his  great  forte  lies  in  anecdote.  He  tells  a  story 
Better  than  any  one  I  know,  (always  excepting  Dr.  Cooke,)  and  he  h» 
at  command  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  them,  Irish  and  English,  tragic, 
comic  and  romantic. 

"  His  voice  is  sweet  and  powerful,  and  his  Hibernian  accent  is  of  the 
most  polished  order. 

"  He  is,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  what  the  old  writers  call  '  a 
man  of  parts,  that  hath  a  subtle  and  a  ready  wit  ;*  for  he  is  ne^er  at  a 
loss,  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  coantenance. 
Twice  only,  in  the  innumerable  speeches  I  have  heard  him  make,  hxn 
I  ever  seen  him  at  all  in  perplexity,  and  one  really  enjoyed  the  sight, 
from  its  rarity. 

**  The  first  time  was  in  a  long  self-defence,  in  which  he  labooitd 
hard  at  a  troublesome  task,  with  but  limited  success ;  the  second  occasion 
was  very  amusing,  for  he  got  really  set  fast  in  the  middle  of  an  Irish 
love  story.  Simplicity  is  one  of  his  characteristics ;  a  compound  feehog 
or  tetion  is  not  in  his  line,  and  he  then  bad  to  set  forth  the  attachment 
of  a  Protestant  girl  to  a  young  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  light  of  a  very 
pathetic  affair,  in  which  he  wished  us  all  to  be  deeply  interested ;  and 
yet  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  our  horror  of  Popery  itself;  so 
that  between  compMsion  and  blame^  he  got  quite  into  a  labjrrintb,  and 
hesitated  considerably,  a  most  unusual  event. 

"  He  saw  also  that  his  hearers  were  more  amused  at  himself  than  dis- 
tressed for  his  heroine,  which  a  little  annoyed  him  ;  though  amidst  his 
dilemma,  he  oould  scarcely  help  laughing.  He  persevered,  however,  till 
he  got  past  the  marriage  of  the  ill-assorted  pair,  and  then,  as  if  to  take 
his  revenge  upon  us,  he  changed  his  style,  and  claiming  an  undeniable 
right  to  our  sympathies,  wound  up  one  of  the  most  tragic  tales  I  ever 
heard,  of  persecution,  misery,  and  madness,  in  his  most  harrowiof 
manner. 

*'  He  is  very  fine  in  his  style  whenever  he  attempts  it ;  but,  perhaps, 
I  may  refer  to  his  speeches  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Meetings,  as 
specimens  of  his  most  truly  touching  anecdotes ;  while  his  addresses  at 
the  various  Irish  anniversaries  are  equally  good,  as  samples  of  drolleiy 
and  real  wit.  I  well  remember,  at  a  meeting  in  the  west  of  England, 
when  Mr.  Beamish  first  came  over  as  a  speaker,  the  great  amnaement  be 
excited  by  his  definition  of  the  word  '  boys.'  He  was  describing  a  risit 
he  had  paid  to  a  mine  or  colliery,  and  speaking  of  the  men  em{^oyed 
there.  '  So,  when  I  saw  the  creatures  all  coming  about  u«,  I  said, 
Now  bovs,  sit  down,  and  111  tell  ye  something ;  for  we  call  eveiy  thiog 
boys  in  Ireland,  old  women  and  all,  ye  know.' 

*'  Mr.  Beamish,  at  his  first  settlement  in  London,  had  the  Irish  cbap- 
lainship  of  the  West  Street  Chapel,  St.  Giles's,  which  belongs  to  the 
Irish  Society ;  he  had,  indeed,  relinquished  his  preferment  at  Kinsale, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching  to  hu  poor  countrymen  in  their 
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dear  native  tongue.  In  1832,  however,  he  gave  up  the  Irish  preaching, 
Id  consequence  of  bis  declining  health  ;  but  why  be  has  never  resum^ 
that  interesting  employment,  since  he  has  become  so  weU  capable  of 
doing  it  with  renewed  strength^  remains  a  mystery  to  most  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  long  self-exculpation  before-mentioned.  Some  of  his 
private  friends  declare  themselves  equally  in  the  dark  on  this  subject. 

"  Mr.  Beamish 's  private  character  is  amiable  and  delightful  \  he  is  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  musician,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  must 
be  a  poet,  though  I  never  heard  the  fact  stated." — pp.  124 — 128. 

As  a  suitable  set-off  to  the  above,  we  select  the  sketch  of 
''  Mr.  John  Hockioi  more  familiarly  known  as  '  the  Brummagem 
Blacksmithr' 

"  I  have  heard  loud  voices,  powerful  voices,  nay,  stentorian  voices ; 
bat  none  ever  greeted  my  auditory  nerves  which  could  merit  to  be  called 
more  than  moderate  when  contrasted  with  his.  Even  Captain  William 
Wellesley's  speaking-trumpet  of  a  voice  will  not  stand  a  comparison 
with  it.  It  has,  moreover,  this  wonderful  peculiarity,  that  the  louder  it 
is  raised,  the  more  distinct  becomes  its  articulation.  At  the  greatest 
distance  every  word  is  as  perfect  as  though  spoken  into  your  ears.'* — p. 
178. 

**  I  bad  gone  into  the  Hall  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  with  a  friend, 
who  was  anxious  to  see  some  escpected  speaker.  We  saw  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chester,  Lord  Teignmouth^  and  others,  but  not  the 
person  we  sought ;  and  as  some  inaudible  gentleman  was  speaking,  we 
soon  departed,  glad  to  eseape  the  excessive  crowd  and  want  of  air.  We 
then  passed  some  time  in  the  Lower  Hall,  where  another  meeting 
was  going  on,  and  after  an  excellent  speech  from  Mr.  Beamish,  we  left 
the  room  to  return  home  j  but  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  main  cross- 
passage,  when  we  became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  sound,  as  though 
some  energetic  proclamation  were  being  made  in  our  very  ears.  We 
stopped  to  listen,  but  could  not  determine  whence  the  noise  came.  We 
only  knew  that  we  had  never  before  heard  a  similar  one.  We  went  up 
stairs,  thinking  that  something  extraordinary  was  taking  place  in  the 
first-floor  gallery  j  but  we  were  astonished,  on  reaching  that  spot,  to  find 
the  voice  as  far  off  as  ever. 

"  We  now  turned  towards  the  Great  Hall  and  found  that  it  was  a 
speech  being  delivered  there,  and  of  which  we  clearly  heard  some  words, 
we  being  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  Determined  to  examine  into  the 
phenomenon,  and  knowing  that  the  best  approaches  were  too  full  to  be 
attempted,  we  ascended  the  upper  stairs,  and  on  entering  at  the  top  of 
the  raised  seats,  we  found  that  the  immense  volume  of  sound  proceeded 
from  a  dark,  active  little  man,  who  stood  on  the  platform,  haranguing 
the  multitude  in  tones  of  living  thunder ;  bestowing,  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  such  tremendous  blows  on  the  platform-rail  with 
bis  clenched  fist,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  deal  upon  his  anvil,  in  the  way 
of  his  calling  ;  for  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  John  Hocking,  the  chain 
and  anchorsmith,  the  reformed  drunkard,  and  at  that  time  the  over* 
whelming  cheval  de  bataiUe  of  the  Temperance  Society. 
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*'  We  looked  at  each  other,  sat  down,  and  h'steoed. 

"  His  language  was  plain  and  course,  hut  not  ungrammatical,  and  be 
continued  to  detail  facts,  and  to  put  vehement  interrogatories  to  his 
hearers,  all  at  the  same  pitch  of  voice ;  so  that  if  we  had  remained  on 
the  ontside,  we  need  not  have  lost  one  word  of  what  he  said. 

'^  Some  of  his  narratives  had  a  sufficient  lack  of  refinement  about 
them,  and  as  others  almost  trenched  on  the  confines  of  propriety,  nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  than  to  watch  the  effect  on  those  aroand  him. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  in  the  chair,  and  while  some  looked  op 
in  amazement,  and  some  looked  down  in  a  vain  pretence  of  not  hearing 
what  the  deaf  must  have  heard,  while  some  looked  fatigued,  and  some 
looked  annoyed,  (amongst  whom  Lord  Teignmonth's  curly  hair,  onessj 
look,  and  fidgetting  movements  were  conspicuous,)  the  good  Bishop,  in 
the  best  possible  spirit,  laughed,  nodded,  and  cheered,  and  evideatlT 
regarded  the  exhibition  as  quite  unique,  and  admirable  in  its  kind. 

"  Place  the  Bishop  of  Chester  where  you  will,  he  always  finds  bis 

{»roper  level,  and  always  keeps  it ;  he  takes  all  in  good  part,  and  never 
OSes  either  his  temper  or  self-possession.     I  doubt,  however,  whetlxr 
his  Lordship's  ears  have  ever  forgotten  Mr.  John  Hockin. 

'*  I  only  wonder  how  he,  and  the  other  sitters  of  that  platform,  sur- 
vived the  infliction,  without  a  permanent  deahiess. 

**  Such  a  Niagara  of  an  orator  I  never  before  heard,  nor  do  I  desire 
ever  to  hear  such  another." — pp.  178 — 181. 

A  third  picture  shall  be  added  in  a  third  style  : — 

**  The  painter  who  wishes  to  embody  on  canvass  the  beau  ideal  of  t 
British  Admiral,  should  paint  the  picture  of  Sir  James  Hillyar.  ¥Ln 
delightful  countenance  has  all  the  proverbial  openness,  good  bnmoor, 
and  jollity  of  an  English  tar,  besides  a  something  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  makes  it  a  pleasure  look  at  him. 

"  The  happy  benevolence  of  his  round,  bronzed  face,  and  smiling 
blue  eyes,  is  set  off  by  the  thick,  venerable  white  hair,  which  grows  in 
profusion  about  his  open  forehead  3  and  his  manner  has  all  the  vivacity 
of  seventeen,  though  I  should  guess  his  years  to  be  probably  seventy. 

''  He  has  only  spoken  once,  I  believe,  on  the  London  platforms,  and 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  was  at  a  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Meecinfr. 
in  Freemasons*  Hall. 

**  His  lively  look,  his  familiar  style  of  speaking,  the  strangely  com- 
pounded materials  of  his  speech,  the  irresistible  ludicrosity  of  his  comedy, 
and  the  deep  pathos  of  his  tragedy,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  biro.  The  ladies,  especially,  doted  on  him  ;  they  called  bim 
"  a  lovely  old  gentleman,"  and  took,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  his 
pathetico-comic  addresses  to  themselves,  under  the  complimentary  tide 
of  "  you  young  petticoats  there !" 

''  He  ended  his  speech  very  abruptly,  and  as  he  returned  to  bis  seat, 
was  informed  that  he  had  forgotten  to  name  the  resolution  he  bad  been 
requested  to  move.  Back  he  came  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  with  an 
indescribable  drollery  of  eye  and  voice,  saying,  ''  It  may  seem  very  odd, 
that  a  man  so  unwilling  to  make  one  speech,  should  oome  back  to  ye  to 
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make  another;  but  talking  to  the  petticoats,  I  forgot  my  proper  business ; 
ah !  that's  always  the  way  !**  And  he  shook  his  head  at  the  ladies,  who 
laughed  and  blushed,  and  delighted  in  the  ohi  Admiral  exceedingly. 

"  When  Mr.  Gumming  came  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
(for  this  was  his  Bannockbum  day,)  Sir  James  was  in  raptures  with  him, 
He  sat  just  by  him,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  applauded  that  eloquent  address,  was  as  great  as  if  the  young 
Scotchman  bad  just  captured  a  French  ship  of  the  line.  When  Gum- 
ming concluded,  amid  enthusiastic  cheers  firom  the  assembly,  be  turned 
round  to  make  bis  retreat  and  hide  himself  behind  the  chair ;  and  in  so 
doing  he  had  to  pass  close  to  Sir  James,  who,  raising  bis  broad  Nep- 
tunian hand,  with  a  face  that  said  in  every  feature,  '*  Well  done!  my 
little  hearty !"  bestowed  on  Mr.  Cumming's  much-to-be-pitied  shoulders, 
three  such  strokes  of  admiration  as  might  be  heard  half  way  down  the 
Hall."-pp.  154—156. 

If  we  bad  not  some  confidence  that  the  above  extracts  must 
interest  our  readers,  we  should  be  diflident  about  risking  another; 
but,  under  the  circumstancea,  we  think  just  one  more  is  allowable. 
It  presents  a  striking  subject  for  a  tableau  vivant  or  an  H.  B. 
At  a  district  Visiting  Meeting,  Lord  Chichester  having  to  vote 
thanks  to  the  chairman^  Lord  Cholmondeley,  began  to  enlarge 
upon  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  latter ;  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds : — 

<'  Lord  Cholmondeley's  modesty  was  sadly  shocked  at  hearing  his  own 
good  deeds  thus  publicly  set  forth,  and,  blushing  very  considerably,  he 
extended  a  hand  to  catch  hold  of  his  panegyrist,  and  stop  any  further 
commendations.  But  Lord  Chichester,  though  looking  full  at  the 
audience,  contrived  to  see  his  friend's  attempt,  and  resolved  that  his  just 
tribute  to  retiring  merit  should  not  be  interrupted  ;  and  he  gently  edged 
himself  away  sidelong,  and  pursued  his  eulogy.  The  Praisee  stretched 
himself  farther  and  farther,  trying  to  seize  the  corner  of  his  provoking 
friend's  frock-coat,  which  hung,  most  temptingly,  just  beyond  his  reach  ; 
for  the  Praiser,  with  a  face  of  the  most  innocent  gravity,  and  as  though 
quite  unaware  of  the  Prauet's  efforts,  kept  softly  stepping  farther  off,  so 
as  just  to  elude  his  grasp,  while  he  continued  his  remarks  as  before. 
After  stretching  himself  sideways,  quite  to  his  full  length,  and  nearly 
losing  bis  balance.  Lord  Cholmondeley  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  re- 
signed bimself  to  the  more  common-place  expedient  of  covering  his  face 

with  his  hands. 

"  Lord  Chichester  concluded  his  speech,  and  then  sat  down,  with  a 
look  that  fully  showed  the  drollery  within.  The  Marquis  rose  imme- 
diately, half  angry,  half  ashamed,  and  quite  distressed  ;  and  disclaimed 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him  in  the  humblest  and  most  modest  manner. 

''  Altogether  it  was  a  highly  pleasing,  as  well  as  amusing  scene,  and 
those  who  witnessed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the  dry,  grave  waggery  of 
Lord  Chichester,  nor  the  mingled  frown  and  laugh  of  the  excellent 
Marquis." — pp.  44,  45. 

HO.  XLVII.— JULY,  1837.  P 
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Now  we  ask  our  readers  whether  the  above  passages  have  not 
abundantly  proved  the  point  for  which  they  have  been  made. 
The  religiou  of  the  day  undeniably  cannot  propagate  itself  by 
religious  means,  but  addresses  itself  to  means  wbi(£  are  not  only 
independent,  but  even  in  violation  of  religion.  The  tawdry  deco- 
rations,  theatrical  displays,  and  pseudo-mysteriousness  of  Ro- 
manism, at  least  carry  with  them  a  religious  profession;  bat  what 
is  there  of  a  religious  character  in  exhibitions,  which  to  a  deaf 
person,  or  to  one  who  was  suddenly  introduced  to  them  without 
knowledge  of  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  taken  at 
greatest  advantage,  would  not  differ  at  all,  or  scarcely,  from  those 
of  any  other  meeting,  political  or  other,  which  take  place  in  the 
metropolis?  Without  making  ridicule  the  test  of  truth,  yet  what 
is  to  be  said  when  parties  actually  profess  to  be  ridiculous  and 
make  fun  of  themselves  f  Though  truth  may  be  ridiculed,  jet 
surely  error  alone  plays  the  buffoon ;  and,  with  every  wish  to  be 
cautious  in  what  we  say,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  Exeter  Hall  has  throughout  all  its  floors  the  dry  rot  of 
irreverence,  some  of  its  speakers  are  but  stage  players  at  best, 
and  at  worst  actual  drolls  and  merry  andrews.  Surely  tmth  is 
not  lacquied  by  Puck  and  Bottom,  by  flibberty  gibbets,  and 
goblin  pages,  abbots  of  unreason,  and  boy-bishops.  It  is  too 
sacred  a  matter  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  under  any  but  sacred 
images,  and  in  former  ages  none  have  ever  done  otherwise,  bat 
heretics  or  the  lowest  rabble.  We  will  not  draw  the  conclusion 
which  seems  to  follow,  but  submit  with  every  serious,  and  we  will 
add  kindly  feeling,  the  above  reflections  to  the  frequenters  or 
patrons  of  the  meetings  to  which  they  relate.  Voices  "  oot- 
roaring  a  lion,'*  language  '*  jocular  even  to  broad  comic  effect,** 
*'  the  hall  in  a  roar,"  '^  dancing  movements,"  ''  wild  gesticula- 
tions," **  fashionable  English  costume,"  '*  agreeable  gentleman- 
like action,"  ''  irresistible  ludicro-solemn  slyness,"  **  roguish 
twinkles,"  and  ''  hats  and  handkerchiefs  flying,"  present  but  a 
sorry  contrast  to  the  ''  long  and  silent  prayer,"  the  "  weepings 
and  moanings,"  the  ''  fear  of  God  and  orderly  discipline,"  ''  the 
Metropolitan  with  his  exhortation,"  and  the ''  deacon  in  his  albe**  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  council.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  confess,  that  little  as  we  like  the  playhouse,  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  one  or  the  other,  we  would  as  lieve  go  thither  as  to 
this  celebrated  Hall  on  a  show-day. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Training  System  adopted  in  the  Model  Schools 
of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society,  a  Manual  for  Infant  and 
Juvenile  Schools,  which  includes  a  System  of  Moral  Training, 
suited  to  the  Condition  of  large  Towns.  By  David  Stow,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society,  and 
Author  of  "  Moral  Training.'*  12mo.  pp.  234.  Published 
by  R. M'Phun,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  and  N. H.  Cotes^  Cheap* 
side^  London.     1896. 

Thb  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  of  a 
numerous  class  that  has  recently  issued  from  tkf^  press  on  the 
subject  of  education.     Scarcely  any  of  these  productions  are  from 
the  pens  of  members  of  our  own  Church.     The  few  which  afe 
so,  consist  of  little  more  than  abridgements,  containing  scanty 
and  insufficient  details,  and  give  at  best  an  imperfect  notion  of 
what  requires  above  all  things  to  be  clearly  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood.   We  have,  therefore,  been  induced  to  select  as  the  heading 
of  this  article,  a  book  proceeding  from  the  north,  which  has  this 
recommendation  for  our  purpose,  that  it  professes  to  comprise 
the  essence  of  whatever  has  been  put  forth  by  other  writers,  and 
to  sum  up  what  is  good  and  desirable  in  their  works.     The  con- 
nexion which  the  book,  in  name  at  least,  has  with  a  religious 
community  of  different  principles  from  our  own  Church,  will  at 
once  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  hold  it  up  to  admiration  on 
account  of  any  bearing  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  on  sacred 
things,  or  that  we  wished  to  infuse  any  of  the  spirit  or  principles 
of  the  kirk  into  the  system  of  our  own  schools.     But,  even  this 
caution  is  needless;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  of  religion  in  the 
manual  of  Mr.  Stow.     Moral  training  is  the  burden  of  his  pro- 
duction, which  may  be  fairly  described,  consistently  with  what  he 
has  said  himself,  as  a  condensation  or  adaptation  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  English  and  foreign  as  well  as  Scotch,  and  a  simple 
enumeration  of  principles  and  practices  by  which  we  may  most 
hopefully  endeavour  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  young.     He 
has  followed  in  the  train  of  many  others;  and  because  he  has 
profited  by  their  errors,  as  well  as  their  observations,  he  may  be 
considered  on  the  whole  to  have  executed  his  task  the  best. 

Most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  present  hour  had  a  schoolmaster's  manual  for  general  use, 
of  a  comprehensive  and  perfect  kind;  a  manual,  we  mean,  that 
should  embody,  if  not  all  the  details,  yet  all  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  improvements  and  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  the  practical  working  and  management  of  schools ; 
which  should  distinguish  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  system  of 
education,  (the  method  and  mesins  which  are  employed,)  from  the 
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springs  by  which  such  machinery  is  worked;  which  should  pre- 
serve the  everlasting  principles  of  religion  in  their  proper  place, 
give  them  free  play,  assert  the  rightful  authority  they  possess,  and 
show  how  they,  like  the  master-mind  in  the  factory,  must  rule 
and  direct  the  movements  of  the  vast  engine,  while  beams  and 
mighty  levers,  and  wheels  within  wheels,  are  subservient  to  tbeir 
will  and  power,  and  which  would  adapt  all  such  matter  to  the 
special  and  immediate  necessities  of  the  Church  and  the  times  in 
which  we  live.     Such  a  work  has  been  a  manifest  desideratum 
since  the  day  that  our  bishops,  with  certain  other  benevolent  per- 
sons, publicly  associated  themselves  together  for  the  promotiog 
of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  &tablisbed 
Church,  under  the  name  of  **  The  National  Society/'    It  is  a 
want  which  continues  to  be  felt  to  the  present  hour.     We  have 
had,  indeed,  for  some  time,  it  is  true,  the  works  of  Dr.  Bell  put 
forth  in  various  forms  and  under  different  names,  as  "  Mutual  Tui- 
tion and  Moral  Discipline,*'  as  ''  A  Manual  of  public  and  Private 
Education,"  and  as  "  Instructions  for  conducting  Schools  through 
the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves;''  and  we  have  had  a  motkj 
and  somewhat  pigmy  progeny,  who  owed  their  birth  to  his  works, 
under  diverse  titles — **  The  System  of  Instruction  for  Masters  io 
National  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger;"  **  The  Practical 
Manual  of  the  Madras  System  of  Education,"  written  by  a 
schoolmaster  while  passing  through  the  central  school  himself; 
''  A  Guide  for  Masters  and  Mistresses  who  propose  to  conduct 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell."     But  the  variety  of  matter 
which  it  is  here  attempted  to  condense  into  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages,  and  the  confusion  between  principles  and  practices  which 
IS  apparent  in  all,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Iremonger's  little  work, 
the  history  of  the  system,  and  the  incidents  connected  with  tbe 
success  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  irrelevant  and  controversial  matter  which 
is  introduced  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  superabundance  of  bafd 
words   and   technical   phrases, — "  simultaneous   iostruction**— 
"  reiterated  and  unreiterated  spelling" — **  syllabic  and  mono  and 
poly-syllabic  and  promiscuous   reading" — "reading  by  pauses 
and  clauses*' — "  previous  repetition  of  initiatory  lessons,"  &c.  to 
which  are  superadded  chapters  on  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  on 
building  and  iitting  up  schools,  on  grammar,  classical,  and  ladies* 
boarding  schools,  &c.  are  enough  to  confuse  the  mind  of  any  but 
a  very  experienced  practitioner.    It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment how  the  National  Society,  with  the  use  of  such  tools,  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  work,  which  we  know,  from  tbe  testi- 
mony of  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  it  has  done,  but  which  we  bardlj 
could  have  credited  on  evidence  of  any  other  kind.    We  are  far 
from  denying  that  there  are  traits  of  genius  or  originality  about 
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the  works  of  Hu  Bell  which  render  them  exceedingly  valuable, 
aad  will  always  give  them  consequence  in  the  history  of  education, 
but  the  good  matter  lies  embedded  in  so  deep  and  impenetrable 
a  mass,  that  we  should  never  dream  of  directing  men,  who  are  as 
yet  unable  to  distinguish  the  rough  ore  from  the  earth,  to  attempt 
to  draw  their  riches  or  resources  out  of  such  a  mine. 

To  our  apprehension,  the  subject  is  of  first-rate  importance. 
Next  to  an  institution  for  the  practical  and  experimental  training 
of  schoolmasters,  and  their  proper  instruction  in  the  matters 
which  they  are  to  teach,  which  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
success  of  any  national  scheme  of  education,  we  give  the  place  to 
a  manual  for  the  schoolmaster's  use.  By  such  a  book  we  mean 
a  set  of  principles  by  which  he  may  be  governed  in  his  profes- 
sional career; — a  work  which  (whether  he  may  have  been  regu- 
larly trained  for  his  office  or  not)  will  form  a  constant  monitor 
and  remembrancer  of  the  motives  by  which  he  ought  to  be 
governed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  a  guide  which  will  prove 
to  him  what  is  settled  and  immovable  in  regard  to  education,  be- 
cause it  is  determined  and  laid  down  by  God,  and  what  is  discre- 
tionary, to  be  adopted  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  and  require- 
ments of  the  teacher,  the  wants  of  the  children  and  the  nature  of 
the  school ; — where  the  mark  is  drawn  to  which  in  every  case  he 
must  endeavour  to  attain,  and  proper  limits  defined,  within  which 
his  own  invention  and  that  of  others  may  be  allowed  to  take  their 
free  range* 

At  the  hazard  of  failing  in  a  task  which  has  hitherto  baf&ed 
the  attempts  of  abler  and  perhaps  more  experienced  educationists 
than  ourselves,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  leading  features 
of  such  a  manual  as  we  think  is  required  for  our  national  schools. 
We  gladly  contribute  our  mite  to  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
and  shall  be  happy  if  the  discussion  of  the  subject  shall  in  any 
manner  lead  to  the  publishing  of  the  book  we  require,  or  the 
rectifying  and  adaptmg  for  its  purposes  any  book  which  the 
public  may  at  present  possess. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  that  the  teachers  of  our 
youthful  population  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  the 
position  in  which  they  stand ;  that  whatever  may  be  the  worldly 
advantages  or  inconveniences  which  surround  them,  their  ofiice  is 
not  only  of  an  important,  but  in  a  moral  and  religious  view,  of  a 
high  and  dignified  nature,  and  their  responsibilities  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  other  men.  They  are  not  merely  to  frame 
and  fashion  the  outward  behaviour  of  youth,  but  they  are  helpers 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  in  the  training  up  of  immortal  souls ; 
they  labour  between  the  pastors  and  the  lambs  of  the  Lord's 
flock.    They  are  to  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  receiving  the 
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good  seed  which  the  appointed  labourer  in  the  vineyard  is  to  sow 
and  water  that  it  may  be  blessed  by  God.  It  is  important  diat 
they  should  consider  and  feel  their  own  dignity  in  this  respect, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  should  be  duly  convinced  of  the 
subordinate  nature  of  the  occupation  they  are  engaged  in  as  not 
being  teachers  or  ministers  of  religion  themselves.  But  although 
they  are  not  in  the  ministry,  on  their  exertions  and  the  success  of 
their  toil  will  in  great  measure  depend  the  moral  and  relisnous 
character  of  the  class  for  which  they  are  now  concerned.  What 
then  are  the  qualifications  which  such  a  class  of  men  oupht  to 
possess  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  another  point  on 
which  the  manual  of  the  Christian  schoolmaster  ought  to  treat, 
and  on  this  we  are  disposed  to  offer  a  few  words. 

IL  In  the  judgment  of  every  Churchman  there  are  certain  in- 
dispensable  requisites  connected,  1,  with  religious  profession  and 
belief;  2,  with  a  regular,  moral,  and  exemplary  course  of  life ; 
and  3,  with  the  natural  bias  and  turn  of  a  man's  disposition,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  success  in  such 
an  undertaking.  That  a  man  who  offers  himself  for  the  aianage- 
ment  of  a  Church  of  England  School,  should  be  deliberately  and 
from  conviction  a  member  of  that  Church,  is  almost  a  tmism, 
though  we  apprehend  that  like  some  other  matters  which  are  self- 
evident  when  examined,  it  has  not  been  generally  inquired  into, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  should  wish  to  see  a  chapter  in  such  a 
work  as  we  contemplate,  which,  with  some  very  little  enlarge- 
ment and  comment,  would  bring  home  to  a  man's  heart,  who 
proposed  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  such  questions  as  these  : — **  Have 
"  I,  as  a  Christian,  for  my  own  personal  edification,  read  the  Bible 
and  considered  the  subjects  it  proposes  with  all  the  seriousness 
becoming  eternal  things  7  Can  1  conscientiously  recommend 
*^  and  give  a  reason  for  such  advice  as  this,  viz.  that  baptism,  private 
**  prayer,  public  worship,  confirmation,  and  tHe  Lord's  Supper, 
''  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
''  England  be  embraced?  The  tree  will  be  judged  of  by  its 
''  fruits ;  has  my  life  such  manifest  evidences  of  the  principles  bv 
**  which  I  am  actuated  as  may  assist  in  guiding  all  those  who  will 
"  be  influenced  by  my  example  into  the  way  in  which  they  ought 
"  to  go  ?  Conduct  which  will  pass  without  reproach  in  the 
"  world  may  be  very  incapable  of  bearing  the  gaze  and  inqui- 
**  sitive  scrutiny  of  the  young ;  children  learn  far  more  by  imita- 
**  tion  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  are  ever  watchful  for  the 
**  failings  of  one  who  is  appointed  to  correct  their  own  faults ; 
**  the  inquiry,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  of  a  trifling  kind;  have  I 
'^  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  on  this  matter!"  And  then, 
if  in  these  respects  the  result  be  satisfactory,  the  natural  bent  and 
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disposition  of  one  who  sets  up  as  a  teacher  and  guide  to  others, 
is  of  the  most  important  concern.  An  unfortunate  defect  in  anj 
of  the  bodily  organs,  natural  infirmities  of  various  kinds,  a  manner 
which  is  morose  or  reserved  and  shy,  and  other  constitutional  and 
unavoidable  difficulties,  may  any  of  them  frustrate  the  good  in- 
tentions which  a  pious  man  may  have  formed.  *'  Am  I  clear  of 
^  the  charge  of  putting  myself  forward  presumptuously  against 
'^  manifest  disqualifications  such  as  these  ?" 

III.  The  general  principles  which  should  govern  a  man  in  the 
undertaking  of  an  office  being  settled,  we  think  that  some  pro- 
fitable and  awakening  reflections  might  be  grounded  upon  the 
evil  consequences  of  failing  in  his  task ;  the  reproach  which  may 
be  brought  upon  religion ;  the  abuse  of  benefactions  given  for 
the  succour  and  improvement  of  the  poor,  offer  considerations  of 
weight  by  which  an  ingenuous  mind  would  be  affected  ;  and  still 
more  impressive  are  thoughts  connected  with  the  anxious  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  parents  for  their  offspring,  and  the  all- 
important  interests  of  the  young  ones  themselves,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  they  sustain  if  their  teacher  is  unequal  to  his 
work.  A  man  might  be  checked  in  a  thoughtless  determination 
of  engaging  as  a  schoolmaster  by  such  reflections,-— or,  if  he  had 
already  undertaken  the  work,  he  might  be  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  the  suggestions  which  conscience  would  make  with  regard  to 
them. 

IV.  Besides  the  arguments  of  this  nature,  it  appears  an  office 
of  charity  and  kindness  to  a  man  who  is  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  his  profession,  or  who  has  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  scholastic  pursuits,  to  set  before  him  plainly  and  fully  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  he  will  be  surrounded,  as  well 
as  the  encouragements  which  may  cheer  him  in  his  course.  At 
least  let  us  give  him  the  opportunity  of  counting  the  cost,  and 
measuring  the  work  before  him,  not  by  the  groundless  theories  of 
a  warm  imagination,  but  by  the  sober  and  literal  realities  of  the 
case.  He  will  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  immoral  society 
and  its  temptations,  and  led,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  to  the 
performance  of  religious  duties ;  but  there  is  difficulty  and  danger 
in  the  kind  of  familiarity  he  will  have  with  sacred  things.  The 
facts  and  arguments  and  books  with  which  he  is  perpetually 
engaged  may  become  less  interesting  to  him  every  year;  the  fresh- 
ness and  elasticity  of  his  spirits  may  fade  away,  and  chilling  cold- 
ness and  indifference  usurp  a  dominion  over  his  soul.  In  many 
cases  it  may  not  be  granted  him  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  or 
to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed.  The  heart  will  sicken  when 
hope  is  deferred,  and  if  the  hands  are  once  enfeebled,  and  the 
knees  and  limbs  shake,  the  chill  which  comes  over  him  will  spread 
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Itself  throughout  bis  school^  and  the  hope  of  better  tfaiaga  here- 
after will  be  lost.  We  are  far  from  entertainiog  any  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  success  of  education  in  the  main ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  although  a  pious  education  be  not  aoi- 
versally  successful  in  bringing  children  into  a  truly  religious  state, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  appointed  by  God  for  this  end«  and  is,  on 
the  wholci  more  frequently  attended  with  success  than  any  other 
means  of  grace.  But  there  are  seasons  when  the  harvest  and 
vintage  will  fail,  and  a  man  must,  in  some  measure,  be  prepared 
for  these*  His  faith  must  be  in  God ;  he  must  be  habitually  a 
man  of  prayer ;  the  supply  of  his  strength  must  be  continually 
descending  from  above ;  he  must  have  confidence  in  bis  work^ 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  because  of  the  heavenly 
promise.  And  then,  but  then  only,  may  he  look  forward  witb  a 
hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed  to  tlie  reward  of  his  toil;  his 
fidelity  in  the  few  things  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  his  little 
school  shall  be  met  with  a  far  higher  and  more  abundant  reward 
than  they  deserve ;  and  those  he  has  turned  to  righteousness  shall 
hereafter  be  as  jewels  in  his  heavenly  crown  that  shall  shine  ever« 
lastingly  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  There  are  persons  of  oar 
own  communion,  we  believe,  who  from  an  apprehension  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  one  hand,  or  hypocrisy  on  the  other,  are  reluctant 
to  invest  the  office  of  schoolmaster  with  the  religious  character 
which  we  assign  to  it  here*  To  us  it  appears  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  objections  which  can  be  offered  of  this  nature,  to  observe 
that  if  a  direct  religious  result  is  looked  for  by  the  education  of 
the  poor,  the  means  must  be  adapted  to  the  end  desired.  We 
should  expect  any  schoolmaster  we  might  employ,  not  only  to 
teach  the  children  to  pray  themselves,  but  to  be  fervent  and 
earnest  in  commending  them,  by  his  own  prayers,  to  God;  and 
if  this  part  of  his  duty  were  fully  and  effectually  performed,  we 
should  conceive  that  there  would  be  little  room  for  dispute  or 
difficulty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  other  instruction  in  religion 
should  go. 

V.  Although  faith  and  piety  be  indispensable  in  a  Church  of 
England  schoolmaster,  yet  all  men  equally  pious  and  well-inten- 
tioned are  not  equally  fit  for  that  office.  It  appears  to  us,  there* 
fore,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  single  out  the  particular  virtues 
and  illustrate  the  proper  manner  of  exercising  them  in  the  prac* 
tical  business  and  trials  of  a  school.  It  is  easiest  to  explain  oor 
meaning  by  examples,  and  doubtless  an  enlargement  upon  the 
few  qualities  we  shall  specify  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a 
division  of  such  a  work  as  has  been  described. 

The  patience,  for  instance,  of  schoolmasters  is  especially  tried ; 
we  would  have  it  shown  how  essential  to  success  the  cultivatioB 
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of  this  virtue  is.  The  work  of  tuition  must  be  gradual  and  slow 
in  every  stage ;  children  are  narrow-mouthed  vessels  into  which  a 
little  only  can  be  poured  at  a  time.  To  hurry  or  to  terrify  them 
with  a  threat  is  to  check  the  thoughtfuhiess  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  excite.  Their  minds  are  like  soil  of  different  depths,  some  of 
a  nature  to  make  the  seed  open  at  once,  and  others  to  retain  it 
until  the  rain  and  the  snow  shall  have  come  down  from  heaven 
and  caused  it  to  swell  gradually  and  develope  the  principle  of 
life  which  it  contains.  One  secret  of  all  good  teaching  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up,  and  patience  enforced  by  a  single  text, 
— "  Me  doctrine  must  drop  as  the  rain  and  distil  as  the  dew,  as 
the  smalt  rain  vpon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  showers  upon  the 
grass,^* 

Humility  is  a  grace  of  which  teachers  stand  in  special  need. 
Tbeir  superiority  over  their  daily  companions,  the  absolute  au- 
thority they  enjoy,  their  temptations  to  display  when  they  suc- 
ceed, the  pride  and  flattery  of  ill-educated  parents,  who  find  their 
children  to  be  better  scholars  than  themselves,  the  pomp  and  puf 
by  which  public  examinations  are  too  often  marked,  all  render  it 
expedient  that  the  true  grounds  and  principles  of  humility  should 
be  laid  open  to  their  view.     Sagacity  and  judgment  of  a  peculiar 
description  are  required  in  schools ;  the  dealing  with  different 
dispositions,  the  interminable  variety  of  petty  cases  which  require 
to  be  settled,  the  necessity  for  promptness  and  decision  in  what 
i^  said  or  done,  show  the  importance  of  faculties  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which,  although  in  some  respects  properly  accounted  gifts, 
are  capable  of  improvement  and  developement  in  those  who  pos- 
sess them  in  the  smallest  degree.    Again,  justice  and  equity  are 
properties  which  are  called  into  exercise  continually  in  a  school ; 
they  are  the  life  and  soul  of  good  discipline,  and  give  a  character 
to  actions  of  the  most  trifling  kind.     Without  these  principles  in 
active  and  constant  exercise,  decisions  must  be  given  through  bias 
and  prejudice  which  ought  to  be  grounded  on  detached  and  in- 
dependent facts ;  behaviour  at  one  period  will  meet  with  the  re- 
ward or  the  punishment  which  on  some  other  occasion  will  be 
pardoned  or  overlooked ;  favouritism  will  usurp  the  place  of  im- 
partiality, the  private  inconveniences  or  misfortunes  of  the  teacher 
will  be  visited  in  anger  upon  the  school,  and  among  the  children 
all  confidence  and  respect  for  the  decision  of  their  master  will  die 
sway.     Mildness  and  forbearance,  consideration  and  self-com- 
mand, firmness  and  decision  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
principles  to  which  we  here  allude.    And,  then  in  addition  to  all 
these,  there  are  cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  necessity  in  conducting  schools.     There  are  principles 
tipon  which  these  qualities  may  be  formed,  habits  which  are 
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favourable  to  tbeir  cultivation  and  .growth,  rules  which  are  need- 
ful to  prevent  their  abuse*  Withal,  there  b  a  dignity  ofnuinner 
and  of  character  which  a  schoolmaster  ought  always  to  maiDtiin; 
there  is  a  reverence  and  respect  due  to  children,  as  well  as  to  him* 
self;  there  is  a  proper  reserve  to  be  eiercised  towards  them,  and 
a  proper  distance  to  be  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  candour 
and  openness  of  manner  are  exemplified  in  bis  own  behaviour,  u 
well  as  taught  by  his  words.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  understand  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  such  conduct  ought  to  rest,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  exist  for  exercising  it,  and  the  profitable  accoaot 
to  which  those  opportunities  may  be  turned.  We  would  merely  no- 
tice further,  before  quitting  this  division,  a  few  duties  devolving  opoo 
schoolmasters,  which  give  scope  for  exercising  the  principles  we 
here  treat  of  :-^l,  Cautfon  in  laying  down  rules;  2,  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  limits  of  authority ;  3,  an  understanding  of  his  pro- 
per station,  as  he  is  placed  between  the  children  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  school ;  4,  proper  methods  of  treating  the  children 
as  responsible  to  their  parents  and  to  God ;  5,  right  conduct  to- 
wards the  parents  of  the  children  themselves  when  they  visit  the 
school ;  6,  due  influence  over  pupils  who  have  ceased  to  attend 
his  instructions  and  are  settled  in  the  world. 

Every  one,  we  are  persuaded,  must  feel  the  advantage  which  a 
schoolmaster  would  possess  who  entered  upon  his  oflice  and  the 
difliculties  attending  it,  with  a  set  of  correct  principles  of  tctioo 
formed  in  his  mind  on  these  and  other  points,  instead  (ascommonij 
is  the  case)  of  having  to  contend  with  embarrassing  circumstances, 
and  too  often  attain  to  right  motives  of  conduct  only  by  pe^cei^ 
ing  the  ill  effect  of  mistakes  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed. 

VI.  The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  relate  to 
general  principles  of  conduct  towards  all  persons  connected  widi 
die  institution  over  which  he  is  appointed  to  preside.  The  par- 
ticular business  of  the  school  itself  should  be  equally  conducted 
under  the  guidance  of  settled  rules ;  motives  of  conduct  for  ail 
occasions  of  ordinary  occurrence  should  be  understood  and  thought 
on  till  they  appear  to  have  become  a  habit  and  a  part  of  the  mind, 
and  the  every  day  routine  of  educational  business  should  be  con* 
ducted  in  subservience  to  them.  It  is  far  too  commonly  the  case 
that  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  formed  into  a  schoolmaster  so  sooo 
as  he  knows  the  methods  of  arranging  and  classifying  cbiUireOi 
of  distributing  lessons  and  keeping  the  marked-jfooks,  and  the 
registers  of  the  school,  and  of  taking  and  losing  places  in  a  clasi, 
with  such  like  formal  details  of  the  mere  mechanical  rootine  of  a 
national  school.  But,  we  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  whatever 
assistance  these  practices  may  furnish,  under  the  guidance  of 
principles,  they  are  absolutely  worthless  in  themselves-— they  can 
at  best  only  serve  to  conceal  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  edoca- 
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tion,  and  to  defer  the  disclosure  of  the  evil  to  a  future  day,  when 
the  opportunity  for  remedying  it  is  passed. 

What  ia  important  in  the  world,  is  equally  so  in  schoolsi  and 
we  could  wish  that  on  all  occasions  the  difficulties  should  be 
strongly  and  clearly  represented  to  the  mind  of  him  by  whom 
they  ought  to  be  overcome*  For  this  reason  only,  and  not  in  any 
manner  as  an  objection  to  schools  themselves,  we  should  think  it 
right  to  insist,  (in  such  a  work  as  we  refer  to)  even  at  considerable 
length,  on  the  following  facts: — 1,  That  the  proper  scene  for 
moral  and  religious  probation  and  training  is  home  (not  school)| 
that  school  at  best  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
parents  in  the  discharge  of  dieir  duties,  and  never  can  supersede 
the  necessity  for  what  they  ought  to  do  themselves ;  2,  that  it  is 
a  very  serious  objection  to  schools  that  religion  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  taught  in  them  as  a  task ;  3,  that  it  must  be  given, 
not,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  fitting  opportunity  arises,  or  as  food 
convenient  for  the  bodily  necessities  is  taken  in,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  which  nature  makes,  but  it  is  taught  as  a  form ;  and  4, 
that  the  same  truths  are  taught  to  children  who  have,  indeed, 
pretty  nearly  the  same  mental  powers,  but  whose  religious  alBFec* 
tions  di£fer  probably  as  decidedly  as  the  colour  of  their  clothes;  and 
since  it  is  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  that 
the  success  of  all  religious  teaching  depends,  the  instruction  is 
not  given  (to  say  the  least)  under  circumstances  the  most  favoura- 
ble for  success.  A  conviction  of  such  difficulties  as  these  will 
dispose  the  intelligent  school-master  to  look  out  for  the  best 
remedies  which  the  experience  of  others  may  have  suggested,  or 
his  own  observation  may  devise  for  these  inherent  and  natural 
defects  in  every  large  and  flourishing  school.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  every  evil  may  be  mitigated,  if  it  cannot  be  cured. 
Much  may  be  done  by  contrivance  to  vary  the  irksomeness  of 
lessons,  and  bring  sound  doctrine  with  proper  freshness  and  at* 
tractiveness  before  the  mind ; — mechanical  repetitions  of  serious 
truths,  which  are  often  resorted  to  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining 
a  power  or  habit  of  distinct  articulation,  may  be  entirely  set 
aside,  and  the  desirable  faculty  of  a  clear  enunciation  created  by 
exercises  of  a  different  kind;  the  individual  characters  of  children 
may  be  studied ;  a  variety  of  occupation  may  be  sought  which 
shall  divest  the  school  instruction  of  the  formality  and  pedantry 
by  which  it  is  too  often  characterised ;  and,  through  the  medium 
of  the  clergy  and  visitors  of  the  school,  a  very  considerable  cor- 
rective influence  may  be  exercised  upon  the  parents,  as  well  as 
the  scholars,  the  effects  of  which  will  soon  be  apparent^  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  improvements 
of  the  most  important  nature. 
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VII.  We  hold  that  with  reference  to  the  direct  business  of  a 
school,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  with  advantage  on  the  followiDg 
points,  treating  them,  as  we  have  before  observed,  not  as  mere 
objects  of  attainment  in  order  to  the  exhibition  of  a  well  managed 
school,  but  as  principles,  by  the  operation  and  enforcement  of  whidi 
the  school  itself  is  to  be  made  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  1,  Ordxr^ 
for  instance,  is  not  only  desirable  in  itself  for  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  all  parties  who  are  shut  up  together  in  a  room  for  sii 
hours  in  a  day,  but  it  may  be  made  to  have  a  direct  moral  inflQ- 
ence  over  the  mind ;  %  of  neatness  and  cleanliness^  of  delieay  aod 
poUlenesSfthe  same  may  be  said ;  3,  qmettiess  requires  an  exercise 
of  self-command  on  the  part  of  children,  as  well  as  affording  them 
ease  and  assisting  in  a  proper  intonation  of  voice  while  their  eier- 
cises  are  performed  together  in  a  busy  room ;  4,  obedience,  as  a 
religious  principle,  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  trifled  with, 
although  the  schoolmaster  were  willing  to  forego  the  comfort 
which  results  from  having  his  own  commands  observed  at  once ; 
5,  attetttion  is  indispensable  for  the  present  success  of  the  school; 
but  a  volatile  unsettled  humour,  if  not  gently  altered  and  wtselj 
corrected  in  early  years,  will  have  an  unhappy  influence  througb 
life,  and  hinder  the  attainment  of  any  great  excellence  in  whatever 
business  may  be  undertaken.  6,  Intelligence  and  animatm 
characterise  the  proceedings  of  one  school,  while  dulness  and 
heaviness  oppress  the  operations  of  another  which  is  situated, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  next  village  or  adjoining  street.  The  ground 
of  difference  may  not  be  in  the  attainments  of  the  master,  or  even 
of  the  children  themselves,  but  in  other  causes,  which  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  should  be  set  forth  and  illustrated  from  real  life* 
After  the  same  manner  it  is  very  expedient  that  the  right  use  and 
improvement,  7,  of  memory  should  be  understood ;  that  parrot- 
like  exercises  should  cease  in  our  schools,  and  that  such  mea- 
sures should  be  systematically  adopted  as  will  engage  the  under- 
standing in  the  exercise  of  learning  by  heart,  which  is  too  com- 
monly an  operation  of  the  most  mechanical  and  unintellectual 
nature  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  8,  The  management  of  teacknt 
the  things  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  those  which  it  is  unfit 
they  should  do,  the  limits  of  their  authority,  the  relative  position 
they  hold  with  regard  to  the  other  boys,  the  principles  upon  wbicb 
they  are  to  be  selected,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  whidi 
they  are  exposed,  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  od- 
derstood  aright.  It  is  by  far  too  common  to  select  teachers  witli 
a  respect  exclusively  to  their  intellectual  powers,  rather  than  gi^ 
a  due  consideration  of  the  moral  and  constitutional  qualities  of 
the  individual  selected  ;  they  are  seldom  made  to  understand  tiiat 
the  trust  and  authority  reposed  in  them  can  only  be  adequate!; 
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discharged   by  their  affording  themselves  an  example  of  general 
good  conduct  in  the  school ;  it  is  seldom  understood  by  school- 
masters that  the  habits  of  accuracy,  the  mental  discipline,  the 
frequent  appeal  to  their  own  resources  do  far  more  than  compen- 
sate to  the  monitor  for  the  time  and  labour  he  is  induced  to 
bestow  oil  the  improvement  of  his  companions.     But  if  these 
things,  which  are  essential  to  the  free  and  full  working  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  were  generally  apprehended,  a  variety 
of  acknowledged  abuses  would  be  avoided ; — many  weak  and 
absurd  objections,  which  are  sometimes  urged  against  the  national 
system,  would  cease  to  be  heard,  and  a  practical  evidence  would 
be  constantly  at  hand,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  teachers  belonging  to  a  school,  to  contradict  the  surmises 
of  speculatorsi  who  condemn  a  system  which  they  probably  have 
neither  studied,  nor  tried,  nor  even  seen  properly  applied.     9^  It 
is  too  little  remembered  in  superintending  a  school,  that  the  master 
ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  direct,  but  to  be  capable  of  prac- 
tically executing  all  his  own  commands  in  a  manner  superior  to 
any  one  else.     It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  in  his 
place  like  a  fugle-man  before  soldiers,  exhibiting  every  movement 
and  grace  with  which  their  exercises  should  be  performed.    The 
remark  is  in  some  respects  true  also  of  the  master  of  the  school 
himself.     This,  at  all  events,  he  must  especially  observe,  that  he 
never  should  violate  the  rules  by  which  his  youthful  deputies  are 
bound  to  act ;  that  he  should  himself  do  every  thing  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  means  that  he  requires.it  to  be  done  by 
them.     Schoolmasters  too  commonly  speak  of  reserving  to  them- 
selves a  liberty  of  breaking  their  own  rules,  which  is  almost  fatal 
to  the  efficiency  and  steadiness  of  lads  who  are  restricted  in  the 
means  which  they  may  use.    No  youth  will  believe  but  that  a 
liberty  of  varying  the  method  of  enforcing  his  wishes  would  faci- 
litate his  labour,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  take  the  first 
opportunity,  when  they  are  unobserved,  of  trying  some  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  for  themselves. 

VIII.  When,  by  the  preceding,  or  various  similar  methods, 
^nd  by  the  inculcating  of  those  principles  upon  which  such  things 
depend,  the  general  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster  towards  those 
>vith  whom  he  is  concerned  is  properly  regulated,  and  the  special 
business  of  the  schoolroom  is  satisfactorily  arranged  and  settled, 
M^e  conceive  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  a  schoolmaster's  manual 
should  offer  certain  hints  and  well  digested  advice  as  to  methods 
in  which  his  moral  and  religious  influence  over  his  pupils  might 
he  enforced  or  extended.  We  gather  the  idea  from  Bishop  Wil- 
son in  his  rules  for  the  petty  schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that 
pnvate,  and  occasionally  public  exhortation  in  his  schoolroom. 
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may  be  employed  with  good  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
Something  certainly  may  be  taught  this  way  of  the  duties  of  self- 
examination  and  self-government,  and  gratitude  towards  those 
from  whom  kindnesses  are  received;  a  variety  of  casual  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  school  mt) 
furnish  the  mollia  tempora  fandi,  when  the  doctrine  or  duty  vhid 
is  inculcated  will  come  home  to  the  heart  of  a  child.  It  is  es|w- 
cially  desirable,  that  in  this  manner  the  learning  of  the  schixjl 
should  be  connected  with  domestic  concerns  and  the  every  dij 
affairs  of  life*  Without  launching  forth  into  declamation  or  bein^ 
suspected,  by  the  most  cautious,  of  interfering  with  the  preacher's 
office,  the  general  habits  of  the  man  may  serve  as  a  powerful 
comment  on  any  words  of  exhortation  he  may  use  to  inculate  a 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  a  desire  after  the  knowledge  of  its  coo- 
tents,  a  peculiar  solemnity  of  feeling  in  reference  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  salvation  which  it  propounds ;  his  pursuits  on  the 
Lord's  day»  the  cheerful  character  which  he  gives  to  the  lessons  of 
that  day;  the  arrangements  which  he  makes,  without  obsemtioD 
or  display,  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  school  attendance  and  public 
services,  which  children  are  naturally  so  apt  to  feel,  his  efforts  to 
give  interest  and  infuse  piety  into  the  services  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  to  God,  the  advantage  he  may  take  for  creating  some 
variety  on  occasion  of  the  festivals  and  special  services  of  dte 
Church,  these  may  produce  impressions  favourable  to  virtue  and 
religion,  which  the  scoffings  of  the  world  and  all  carnal  allure- 
ments shall  afterwards  (by  the  help  of  Ood)  assail  in  vain;  and 
particularly,  if  he  can  succeed  in  creating  a  habit  of  prayer,  and 
a  system  of  dependence  upon  the  help  it  brings,  and  a  love  of 
communion  and  access  to  God,  he  will  have  obtained  the  best 
possible  security  for  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  he  is  concerned. 

IX.  The  subject  of  Discipline  opens  a  large  and  entirely  nev 
field,  in  which  the  best  possible  service  may  be  done  to  our  schoob 
by  the  writer  or  compiler  of  such  a  work  as  we  desire  to  obtain. 
Various  methods  of  reward  and  of  punishment  in  every  form  and 
degree  are  proposed  in  a  desultory  and  incomplete  manner  in  the 
books  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  the  subject  un- 
doubtedly requires  an  extent  of  consideration  and  of  systematic 
arrangement  to  which  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  allude. 

1.  The  proper  principles  to  which  a  Christian  should  appeal 
in  the  enforcement  of  all  discipline  ought  certainly  to  be  under^ 
stood ;  and  the  rule  of  gentleness  and  love,  which  was  inculcated 
in  the  gospel,  and  exemplified  in  the  series  of  constraining  en- 
couragements  with  which  the  sermon   and  exhortation  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  begaiii  oughti  in  the  first  place,  to  be  faithfully  and 
fully  tried. 

2.  The  vehemence  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  young, 
and  their  want  of  experience  and  of  reasoning  power,  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  thoroughly  investigated  before  any  vio- 
lent remedy  is  applied  by  unskilful  hands.  A  distinction  roust 
be  carefully  drawn^  and  uniformly  observed,  between  the  habits  of 
vice  and  wickedness  which  are  settled  and  rooted  in  the  hear^ 
and  the  sallies  of  petulance,  the  unmeasured  esteem  for  trifling 
kindnesses,  and  the  sudden  outbreakings  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
which  sometimes  proceed  almost  as  much  from  the  irregularities 
of  the  body  or  the  blood,  as  of  the  heart. 

3.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  chil- 
dren suited  to  their  peculiar  infirmities  and  their  age,  which,  if  it 
is  not  adopted  at  all  times  and  seasons,  ought  at  least  to  be  recog- 
nised and  acknowledged  in  the  school  as  the  method  most  suitable 
to  the  inmates  and  the  place.  The  schoolmaster  of  old  gave  the 
liveliest  illustration  of  it  by  causing  the  pictures  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness to  be  painted  around  his  room.  And  assuredly  it  is  a  duty 
to  render  education  as  little  unpleasant  as  we  can ;  enticements 
and  encouragements  are  never  more  completely  in  their  right 
place,  than  when  the  dulness  of  the  head  and  the  perverseness  of 
the  heart  are  to  be  overcome.  Gloom  and  moroseness  are  un- 
suitable to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  children,  and  render 
them  suspicious  of  the  subject  and  instruction  which  is  brought 
forward  in  such  an  uninviting  and  repulsive  form. 

4.  Again,  it  is  particularly  needful,  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
real  principle  of  emulation,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  employed,  and  the  object  and  design  of  its  use  at  all, 
should  be  rightly  explained.  A  re-action  has  begun  to  take  place 
with  regard  to  this  useful  auxiliary  in  the  management  of  school 
business,  and  because  of  the  abuse  of  the  principle  some  benevo- 
lent promoters  of  education  threaten  us  with  the  exclusion  of  it 
altogether  from  their  schools.  And,  no  doubt,  if  the  losing  places 
in  a  class  and  an  appeal  to  emulation  is  to  be  made  the  sovereign 
remedy  in  every  case,  the  decision  of  such  persons  may  be  judi- 
cious. If  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  of  the  child  beyond  the 
mere  outward  honor  or  disgrace  of  rising  or  falling  in  the  ranks 
of  his  competitors,  it  is  time  that  emulation  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional system  were  done  away.  But  we  think  that  it  might  easily 
be  explained  and  understood,  even  by  the  children  themselves, 
that  in  a  class  of  scholars  genetaUy  equal  as  to  their  abilities, 
some  trifling  differences  will  always  exist ;  that  according  to  these 
differences,  each  one  among  them  might  have  his  proper  place 
assigned  him  in  the  ranks.    That  in  such  an  arrangement  there 
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would  be  po  personal  honour  in  standing  at  the  top  of  the  class. 
and  no  disgrace  in  standing  last,  for  each  would  hold  the  rank 
which  had  actually  been  assigned  to  him  by  Providence— i.  e.  by 
God.  But,  the  children  being  thus  arranged,  if  it  were  to  appear 
after  the  temporary  absence  of  the  master  that  one  scholar  had 
risen,  and  another  had  fallen  above  or  below  the  place  which  eadi 
was  qualified  to  hold,  then  their  respective  positions  in  the  class 
would  show  the  comparative  attention  or  idleness  with  which  he 
had  behaved  during  that  time.  It  is  to  this  extent  only,  or  at 
most,  as  a  subsidiary  index  of  the  fluctuations  which  take  place 
in  the  progress  of  children  who  are  nearly  equal  in  scholarshipi 
that  we  think  emulation  should  be  used. 

5.  We  shall  be  easily  betrayed  into  too  great  length  if  we  follow 
out  the  subjects  which  present  themselves  under  thisdivisioato 
our  minds.  We  will  only  say  that  a  number  of  invaluable  ma- 
terials for  thought  and  reflection,  as  connected  with  discipline, 
might  be  furnished  to  the  schoolmaster  by  discussing  such  topics 
as  these ;  that  in  correcting  a  fault  we  should  seek  and  aim  at 
correcting  the  motive  from  whence  the  transgression  proceeded; 
that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  offender  and  his  companions  in  the 
school  should  be  the  object  we  always  keep  ia  view,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  a  habit  of  ill-humour,  and  avoidiof 
whatever  irritates  the  feelings,  consistently  with  our  authority  and 
firmness,  should  as  often  as  possible  assign  a  reason  for  any  sys- 
tem of  acting  we  may  adopt,  if  it  is  known  to  be  disagreeable 
to  a  child.  The  diverting  of  attention  and  the  calling  forth  into 
exercise  and  action  some  different  and  countervailing  afiectionsof 
the  mind,  are  frequently  of  service  in  the  rectifying  of  the  temper 
or  heart.  In  timid,  nervous  children  the  truth  of  this  remark  is 
apparent,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied  when  they  fail  should 
certainly  be  adapted  to  their  state.  Children  should  be  treated 
with  considerable  respect,  should  always  be  deemed  ionocent 
until  guilt  is  proved  :  should  be  addressed  at  all  times  as  if  under 
those  religious  promises  and  obligations  which  were  made  for 
them  when  they  were  dedicated  to  God.  A  sense  of  delicacr 
with  a  tender  and  open  conscience  is  to  be  cultivated  in  them 
with  all  possible  care.  The  difficulties  which  in  large  sdiool> 
arise  from  the  intermixture  of  pupils,  though  in  some  degree 
doubtless  they  always  will  exist,  yet  admit  of  being  mitigated  or 
obviated,  like  evils  of  every  other  kind,  and  we  would  gladly  tee 
some  sober  remedies  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Praise  and  bknt, 
their  just  and  moderate  use  as  stimulants,  would  come  within  the 
subjects  we  desire  to  see  discussed  as  part  of  discipline,  together 
with  the  proportionate  importance  which  we  are  justified  in  at- 
taching to  excellence  of  an  intellectual  as  compart  with  that  of 
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a  moral  or  religious  kind.  Hope  and  fear ;  punishment  and  re- 
ward; corporal  punishment  for  moral  offences,  the  extent  to 
which  a  spiritual  or  a  literal  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to  those  texts 
of  scripture  which  speak  of  the  rod,  the  degree  in  which  gospel 
principles  may  have  banished  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  such 
remedies,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  been  permitted 
in  ancient  times,  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts;  expul- 
sion, the  last  resource,  like  the  cutting  off  the  limb  and  leaving  it 
to  perish,  that  the  life  with  the  body  may  be  preserved,  these  and 
a  multitude  of  other  points  would  easily  be  enumerated  if  the 
limits  of  our  space  would  permit. 

10.  And  besides  all  these,  we  think  it  would  be  highly  conve- 
nient, if  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  work  as  we  propose  a  small 
variety  of  specimens  were  given  of  the  method  of  keeping  common 
school  registers  and  books,  the  notices  in  use  for  the  parents 
when  the  children  break  the  rules;  plans  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  lessons  and  distribution  of  time,  subjects  of  study  arranged 
according  to  the  proficiency  and  age  of  children  in  classes,  with 
the  names  of  various  institutions  in  which  the  plans  described, 
or  something  similar,  might  be  seen  in  operation.     Nor  would 
we  omit  to  add  to  such  a  book  a  few  suitable  prayers  and  hints 
for  the  religious  exercises,  in  private,  of  the  persons  for  whom  it 
was  especially  prepared,  together  with  a  short  list  of  books,  which 
every  schoolmaster  might  be  expected  to  have  procured  and  have 
ready  for  use  in  supplying  such  further  information  as  he  might 
require.     But  already  perhaps  we  have  been  led  into  needless  and 
unprofitable  detail ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  remedy  for  a  want 
which  we  have  long  experienced,  have  lost  sight  of  the  object 
which  was  in  view  when  these  remarks  were  commenced.     We 
intended  to  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  the  work  which  we 
mentioned  at  first,  and  to  have  used  it  for  illustrating  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  our  own  urgent  wants.     But  the  scheme  or  out- 
line which  bad  arranged  itself  before  our  imagination  has  got 
possession  of  the  pen,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
extracts  only  of  passages  which  we  are  most  disposed  to  approve 
in  ihe  production  of  Mr.  Stow. 

Perhaps  there  is  rather  more  of  new  contrivance  and  attempt 
at  originality  in  the  work  of  this  gentleman,  than  in  what  we  desire 
to  see  prepared  for  English  schools.  He  has  endeavoured  to  cull 
every  thing  which  is  excellent  in  schools  of  every  description, 
and  to  adapt  the  fruits  of  his  ramble  to  his  own  use.  The 
description  is  interesting,  and  we  doubt  not  the  mechanism  and 
arrangements  of  the  Glasgow  Model  School  are  efficient,  and 
deserve  the  reputation  which  we  are  assured  it  has  already  ac- 
quired ;  but  we  very  much  question  whether  some  parts  of  the 
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plan  of  Mr.  Stow  do  not  involve  an  extent  of  personal  labour  and 
continued  exertion,  which  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  constitutioii  of 
ordinary  English  schools,  and  we  believe  also  of  the  generality  of 
Scotch  schools.    Like  our  own  institutions,  they  are  managed  by 
a  single  teacher,  who  cannot  preside   with  effect  through  the 
whole  day,  and    consequently   they   are    unprovided  with  the 
apparatus  that  the  training  system,  so  called  par  exceUenu^ 
requires.    The  adaptation  of  the  infant  school  practices  and  the 
system  of  combining  them  with  those  of  the  ordinary  juvenile 
schools  ;  the  watching  of  the  children  while  at  play,  with  a  view 
to  the  understanding  of  their  character  and  propensities;  the 
covered  and  the  uncovered  school-room,  with  the  teaching  in  the 
gallery  and  the  lecture  or  exercise  by  elipsis ;  constitute  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Stow,  and  pur- 
sued at  Glasgow.     It  will  have  been  seen  that,  like  him,  we  had 
contemplated  the  study  of  individual  character,  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  and  religious  influence  oo 
the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  which  we  regret  is  not  generally 
obtained ;  but  we  think  that  more  feasible  methods  might  be 
devised  for  such  purposes  than  those  which  the  Glasgow  aemi- 
nary  proposes,  excellent  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  themselves. 
Our  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Stow'5  publication  is  grounded 
on  the  inordinate  quantity  of  matter  and  variety  of  subjects  which 
he  has  pretended  to  embody  in  the  compass  of  a  duodecimo  of 
rather  more  than  £00  pages ;   the  work  is   not   digested  and 
arranged  with  perspicuity,  though  the  matter  itself  is  generally 
intelligible  and  clear,  and  the  recommendations  that  are  given 
very  often  evince  a  sagacity  and  penetration  which  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  schools,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  are  designed.    We 
shall  strengthen  some  of  the  propositions  we  have  announced  in 
our  scheme  of  a  Christian  schoolmaster's  manual  by  the  results 
of  his  observation,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come. 

On  the  importance  of  applying  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion  to  regulate  the  mind  and  life  of  children,  he  writes, — 

'*  We  all  know  and  feel  the  power  of  habits  which  gradaally  fonn  a 
tecond  nature,  and  yet  where  are  the  seminaries  for  training  to  good  and 
proper  habits?  Almost  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  week-day  eloiientary 
schools  is  head-knowledge.  Moral  habits  are  left  to  form  tbemtelvcs, 
or  to  be  formed  in  the  streets,  or  by  the  transient  boar  or  half-hour  of 
the  morning  and  evening  which  parents  can  afford  at  home." — ^p.  IS. 

And  again,  at  p.  151. 

"  We  must  also  keep  in  view  that  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  and 
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moral  sentiments  and  habits  is  the  primary  object  of  the  training  system^ 
as  it  ooght  to  be  in  every  system  of  education ;  and  that  time  and 
practice  alone  enable  any  man  to  meet  and  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
which,  day  by  day  present  themselves  in  the  moral  training  of  a  week- 
day school.*' 

With  regard  to  rendering  the  business  of  the  scbooUrootn  as 
pleasurable  as  possible  to  the  pupils,  he  observes, — 

'<  Id  every  lesson^  it  is  of  great  importance  that  every  point  be  vividly 
pictured  out  to  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  reality  to  the 
subject  or  word  presented  to  the  child's  attention.  Some  wander  so  far 
from  thenr  subject,  that  the  original  topic  is  lost  sight  of;  others 
adhere  so  rigidly  and  drily  to  it  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  natural 
associations  and  analogies,  which  tend  to  give  it  greater  vividness  and 
interest,  and  to  rivet  it  in  the  memory." — p.  52. 

And  again,  p.  l60. 

"  School  bodis  are  almost  all  too  didactic  and  abttrnse.  The  chief 
books  wanted  are  one  or  two  cheap  collections  for  ordinary  (not 
scriptural)  reading  in  schools,  for  children  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  consisting  of  extracts  from  general  science,  and  each  extract 
illustrated  by  a  picture.** 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  which  become  a  teacher  are 
properly  enforced. 

"  We  doubt  not  but  some  individuals  will  say  this  style  of  catechising, 
or  exercising  rather,  (it  is  the  method  by  elipsis  to  which  he  refers,)  is 
too  childish  and  simple.  Now,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  both  simple 
and  child-like,  though  not  childish.  Simplicity  is  our  aim,  and  it  is  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  actions  of  children  that  we  propose  to  develope 
and  regulate.  The  difficulty  has  not  been  the  want  of  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  children  so  much  as  the  abstruse  manner  frequently  of 
patting  questions.  Using  words  above  the  comprehension  of  children  is 
qoite  as  absurd  as  to  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue. ' 

On  memory  his  remarks  may  be  taken  as  in  illustration  of  those 
which  we  have  made. 

"  Every  lesson  ought  to  pass  first  into  the  understanding ;  that  is,  the 
child  ougnt  not  to  commit  it  to  memory  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
afterwards  have  it  explained,  for  the  mere  words  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  barrier  to  the  understanding,  when  got  by  rote ;  but  reverse  the  process, 
and  the  increased  effect  is  very  fqpparent.  If  any  list  of  answers  or  a 
few  verses  are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  let  the  children  be  first 
exerrised  upon  the  meaning,  &c.,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  may  they 
commit  the  words  in  regular  order." — p.  162. 

Mr.  Stow  is  well  aware  of  the  principles  needful  to  be 
observed  for  exciting  intelligence  in  a  school ;  he  tells  us  very 
justly,  that  the  mere  amount  of  instruction  is  not  so  much  the 
object  as  its  nature  and  quality,  and  the  habit  of  considering,  re- 
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fleeting,  and  reducing  to  practice  what  is  taught  and  read;  and, 
that— 

'<  There  are  sereral  faults  into  which  teachers  are  likely  to  fall ;  one  b 
that  of  telling  too  much  to  their  pupils;  they  may  receive  the  informatioD 
with  pleasure  and  appear  to  profit  hy  it ;  hut  a  great  evil  arises  firoin 
such  a  mode  of  Instruction ;  their  minds  remain  almost  passive,  and  they 
acquire  a  habit  of  receiving  impressions  from  others  at  a  time  when  tbev 
ought  to  he  gaining  mental  power  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  fscttllies. ' 
—p.  133  i  178. 

His  view  of  the  duties  and  office  of  the  parent  and  of  the  soU 
sidiary  nature  of  a  school,  in  filling  up  a  void  which  might  be 
supplied  far  better  by  the  father  or  motlier,  under  a  perfect  state 
of  things,  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  our  own. 

'*  We  trust  it  will  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  we  nnderrslne 
parental  instruction  and  training  at  home.  We  have  already  staled  our 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  shown  the  extrane, 
nay  insurmountable,  difficulty  the  working  classes  labour  under,  io 
towns,  in  the  moral  training  of  their  oflfspring." — p.  120. 

On  the  necessity  of  exercising  discretion  in  giving  praise  he 
has  a  useful  note,  p.  131. 

*'  It  is  but  too  common  a  practice  to  call  a  child  good  becaose  be 
gives  a  right  answer,  thus  confounding  intellectual  truth  and  moral 
virtue." 

On  emulation  and  the  usual  method  of  exciting  it  he  justly 
observes, — 

**  In  some  points  such  intellectual  stimulants  are  a  barrier  to  moral 
training,  from  the  feelings  thev  engender.  The  struggle  in  school  is 
generally  transferred  to  the  conduct  at  home,  and  maybe  detected  iotbe 
babit  of  detraction  and  finding  fault.  We  would  use  stimulants  wheo  it 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  no  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  amiable  and  moral 
qualities. 

"  Ambition  is  a  noble  principle  implanted  in  our  breast  by  oar 
Creator  for  wise  purposes  \  and  in  Scripture  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
ambitious.  Some,  therefore,  would  argue  that  struggling  for  prixes  in 
school  must  be  a  right  exercise  of  this  principle.  The  analogy  nowerer 
does  not  hold  good  \  for  the  Scriptural  prize  is  one  which  all  may  obtain, 
and  in  no  case  engenders  any  feelings  which  would  tempt  as  to  seek  the 
downfal  or  failure  of  our  neighbour  or  companion.*' — p.  144. 

Of  punishments  also  he  says,  in  accordance  with  the  remarb 
which  had  occurred  to  us, 

"  Though  we  by  no  means  dispense  with  punishment,  but,  on  tbe 
contrary,  follow  in  its  spirit  the  precept  of  Solomon,  yet  we  oogfat  to 
state  that  the  literal  rod  has  not  been  used  In  the  Model  Juvenile  Scbooi 
during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half.    Social  sympathy  and  tbe  ooited 
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effects  of  the  iraiaing  in  the  play-groand,  gallery^  and  by  objects,  have 
rendered  corporal  punishment  comparatively  unnecessary.  Bringing  a 
child  who  has  offended  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  or  away  from  the  rest  of  his  companions,  is  found  to  be  a  severe 
punishment.  To  punish  children  by  confining  them  in  school  after  it  is 
dismissed,  or  to  cause  them  to  read,  for  the  same  reason,  three  or  four 
long  chapters  of  the  Scriptures,  or  commit  to  memory  a  few  verses,  or 
write  an  additional  essay,  is  the  direct  way  to  train  children  to  hate 
the  school,  their  Bibles,  and  their  lessons.  What  we  desire  children  to 
love  ought  never  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  punishment."— 
p.  146. 

We  have  quoted  more  than  enough  for  the  illustration  of  our 
own  design,  and  sufficient^  we  trust,  to  draw  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  We  should  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  the 
work,  which  is  so  great  a  desideratum  in  our  schools,  proceed 
from  any  quarter,  and  obtain,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  do  forth- 
with, the  sanction  of  the  respectable  body  which  presides  over 
education  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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SiNCB  our  last  number  the  long  anticipated  Life  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  by  his  Sods 
has  made  its  appearance;  we  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  reviewing 
it,  meanwhile  it  will  be  enough  to  notice,  what  is  on  the  surface  of  the  work, 
the  exceedingly  great  pains  which  have  been  spent  upon  it,  and  its  importance 
as  an  addition  to  the  historical  records  of  tlie  times  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  most  important  theological  work  which  has  lately  appeared  is  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's Treatise  on  the  Church,  which  also  will,  in  due  time,  receive  from  us  the 
careful  attention  which  it  claims  from  all  Churchmen.  Whatever  judgment  be 
formed  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come  on  the  variety  of  points  wbidi 
he  has  had  to  consider,  we  cannot  contemplate  without  admiration,  and  (if  it 
were  right)  without  envy,  the  thorough  treatment  wliich  his  subject  has  received 
at  his  hands*  It  is  indeed  a  work  quite  in  character  with  the  religious  move- 
ment  which  has  lately  commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  dispiaTing 
a  magnificence  of  design  similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  plan  of  fifty 
new  Churches,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  of  Oxford's,  projected  translation  of  the  Fathers. 

This  latter  arduous  undertaking,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is~  now  beginning  to 
show  fruit,  the  original  text  of  St.  Austin's  Confessions,  for  which  five  Oxford 
MSS.  have  been  collated  or  re-collated,  is  now  through  the  press,  all  but 
the  index ;  the  translation  also  will  issue  from  the  press  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  as  will  also  the  translation  of  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem.  A  portion  of  Sl 
Chrysostom's  Comment  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  has  been  printed  since  Christmas; 
but  an  important  reason  for  suspending  it  has  lately  occurred  in  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  into  the  Paris  MSS.  which  Montfaucon  used  in  the  Bene- 
dictine text.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  theological 
honesty,  but  enough  to  show  that  readings  may  be  materially  improved  by  re- 
collation.  Re-collations  are  proceeding  for  the  same  reason  in  the  Oxford  text 
of  St.  Cyprian ;  but  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  translation,  which  is  readj 
to  go  to  press  at  once.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  brought  out  an  io- 
teresting  little  volume  of  portions  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  aod 
second  Century.  The  work  is  conceived  in  the  best  spirit,  and  can  but  dicit 
kind  and  respectful  feelings  even  from  those  who  consider  that  Mr.  fiidieistetli 
does  not  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  pure  light  of  catholic  truth.    May  there  be 
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less  difference  year  by  year  between  such  men  as  him  and  them,  and  we  think 
be  is  taking  the  way  to  fulfil  the  wish  i 

In  Oxford,  Mr.  Parker's  series  of  select  Religious  Works  continues.  Bishop 
Taylor's  Golden  Grove,  Archbishop  Laud's  Devotions,  Bishop  Patrick's  Heart's 
Ease,  Dr.  Sutton's  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Hymns  from  the 
Paris  Breviary,  have  already  been  published.  These  volumes  present  an  ap- 
pearance most  appropriate  to  their  contents,  being  beautifully  printed  and 
embellished,  yet  without  an  approach  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  day.  We  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment  on  which  the  Breviary  Hymns  are  edited.  A 
xkaion  has  been  attempted ;  now  this  seems  to  be  impossible.  In  such  com- 
positions Romanism  obtrudes  itself  sometimes  in  a  mere  word,  where  the  hymn 
is  otherwise  catholic  and  beautiful ;  and  thus  reduces  a  selector  to  the  dilemma 
of  omitting  it  altogether,  or  of  seeming  to  countenance  what  is  erroneous.  Wo 
incline  to  think  that  in  a  second  edition,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see,  all  should 
be  printed,  and  the  task  of  discriminating  between  them,  which  is  not  difficult, 
left  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  considering  how  little  Dr. 
Sutton's  works  have  been  known  of  late  years,  that  while  his  Meditations  were 
publishing  at  Oxford,  his  Disce  Mori  (Learn  to  Die)  has  appeared  in  London, 
Miithout  any  understanding  between  the  respective  editors.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  have  had  this  little  work  also  warmly  recommended  to  their 
attention. 

Archbishop  Laurence  has  published  a  third  edition  of  his  celebrated  Bampton 
I^tnres,  also  of  bis  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  is  scarcely  equal  to  them,  and 
of  his  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

The  little  tratt  called  <<  A  Catechism  on  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Churdi,"  has,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reached  a  third  edition.  As  its 
sale  shows,  it  is  well  adapted  to  distribution.  In  connection  with  which, 
though  with  no  real  connection  beyond  that  of  subject,  may  be  mentioned 
a  small  Catechism,  **  Of  Scriptural  £piscopacy,''  published  at  Belfast.  It  con- 
tains much  information  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 

A  volume  of  Poems  has  been  published  at  Oxford  called  the  Cathedral,  witii 
a  number  of  elegant  wood  cuts.  These  Poems  have  obscurities,  as  a  great  deal 
of  poetry  must  have,  and  ever  has  had;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they 
have  not  a  long  course  of  prospective  influence  in  store  for  them. 

No.  61  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  has  been  long  expected,  has  at 
length  appeared,  and  forms,  by  itself,  a  volume  of  above  400  closely  printed 
P^es.  It  is  a  catena  of  our  divines  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
and  is  preceded  by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  in  our  Church  during 
the  hat  300  years.    It  completes  vol.  iv.  which,  though  the  longest,  contains 
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fewer  Tracts  than  any  of  the  former.  We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  deep  tlioughts  contained  in  No.  80,  on  the  right  mode  of  preaching  tho 
GospeL 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  of  a  uniform  edition  of  the  Theological  Woiia 
of  that  lamented  prelate  and  most  excellent  man,  Bishop  Van  Mildert 

We  grieve  to  have  to  notice  that  Dr.  Fausaett,  Margaret  Professor,  who  is 
favourably  known  to  the  world  by  a  Tolume  of  Bampton  Lectures  before  he 
was  Professor,  and  a  sermon  against  Mr.  Milman  since,  has  preached  and  pub- 
lished a  Sermon  against  Mr.  Froude's  Remains.  We  trust  this  ill-advised 
step  will  not  plunge  the  University  into  a  new  controversy.  It  is  indeed  de- 
plorable that  at  a  time  when  our  enemies  are  at  our  gates,  Dr.  Faussett,  without 
being  able  to  point  out  one  doctrine  of  our  Articles  or  Prayer-book  as  infrioged, 
should  choose  such  a  moment  above  all  others  for  suddenly  breaking  silence  in 
an  attack  on  some  of  our  Church's  most  devoted  sons.  No  step  more  accept- 
able than  his  to  Dissenters  and  Papists,  Liberals  and  Destructives,  can  be  con- 
ceived; and  the  more  so  as  taken  by  a  man  who,  however  he  himself  may  draw 
subtle  distinctions,  is  in  their  eyes  quite  as  much  a  bigot  and  a  formalist  as 
those  whom  he  attacks.  At  this  time  of  day  the  word  of  no  one  man,  unsap- 
ported  either  by  argument  or  by  appeal  to  authority,  can  stop  the  course  of 
thought  in  the  University,  or  deter  inquiring  minds  from  following  the  paths  of 
Hooker,  Andrews  and  fiull,  or  of  their  masters,  Irenasus  or  Cyprian.  It  is 
understood  that  a  letter  is  being  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Newman.  Beibre 
our  next  number  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  lamentable  aflbir  will  be  at  an  end. 

Dr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Margaret's  Preacher,  has  published  a 
Treatise  to  show  that  the  "  sealed  book"  in  Rev.  v.  1.  is  the  Old  Testament; 
that  its  unsealing  is  still  to  come,  and  will  be  equivalent  to  a  new  revdatioo; 
that  its  authentic  copy  was  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  is  still  in  tiie 
Vatican,  and  when  brought  to  light  will  be  the  means  of  converting  the  Jews. 

Various  volumes  of  Sermons,  some  from  distinguished  persons,  have  been 
published  in  London  during  the  last  quarter.  Bishop  Mant's  Sermons,  on  the 
Church  and  her  Ministrations  (Rivingtons),  are  but  a  specimen  of  what  thai 
excellent  man  is  and  has  been  all  through  his  life,  a  witness  for  catholic  tratk 
against  innovation  and  heresy. — ^Dr.  Moberly*s  *^  Practical  Sermons'*  (Riviog- 
tons)  unite  singular  clearness  and  exactness  of  thought,  with  the  eamestoesi 
and  profitableness  which  their  title  promises. — Mr.  Smith's,  preached  at  tbe 
Temple  Church  (Fellowes),  are  sound  Sermons,  sometimes  deep,  and  some- 
times rather  dry,  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  limits  himself.  It  is  that  limitalioa 
which  occasions  this  dryness  so  far  as  it  exists. — ^Though  we  have  pleasure  in 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Melvill  on  many  most  important  points,  there  certainly  ue 
others  on  which  we  differ  from  him*    Yet  in  spite  of  this  we  should  ftel  bis 
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Sermons  (Riviogtons)  as  impressive  as  they  are  beautiful,  were  it  not  for  his 
Derer-ending  use  of  the  word  **we,"  "we,"  "we;"  which,  as  often  as  it  occurs, 
unpleasantly  draws  one  back  from  his  subject  to  himself,  and  makes  his 
Tolume  like  a  series  of  reports  of  speeches  and  sermons  extracted  from  a  news- 
paper. 

In  Mr.  Harnesses  Sermons  (Moxon)  there  is  much  that  is  sensible  and 
useful,  and  ''calculated  for  being  read  aloud  in  femilies,"  which  he  proposes  as 
his  object  in  publishing.  When,  however,  he  calls  the  Church  ''  a  party,"  p. 
81,  and  the  Lord's  day  ''the  Sabbath,"  p.  272,  he  shows  himself  tainted  with 
the  religious  peculiarisms  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  every  age 
than  sacrificing  one  part  of  Christian  truth  to  another;  or  buying  off  general 
strictness  of  life  by  attention  to  one  particular  duty.  At  present  this  temper 
shows  itself  in  endeavouring,  by  laying  a  stress  on  the  duty  of  sanctifying  a 
seventh  of  our  time,  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  all  other  positive  oidinancesy 
such  as  the  Apostolical  Succession,  Church  Communion,  the  Priesthood,  Sacra- 
mental Grace,  and  Tithes  and  Offerings.  We  do  not  mean  to  include  Mr. 
Harness  in  this  censure,  but  are  speaking  of  the  system  to  which  he  has  in 
one  point  given  in.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  makes  Sabbath  Societies, 
Sabbath  Bills,  &c.  so  hypocriticaly  if  we  may  use  the  word ;  "  these  ought  ye 
U>  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone." 

Mr.  Bennett's  Sermons  (Cleaver)  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  run  of 
such  publications  at  this  day,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  feeble.  They 
are  the  composition  of  an  able  and  thoughtful  mind,  and  contain  earnest  and 
practical  remarks,  clothed  in  plain  and  natural  language.  However,  they  are 
not  written  as  if  he  had  a  clear  and  consistent  grasp  of  the  truth.  We  do  not 
mention  as  more  than  symbols  of  what  we  mean,  that  he,  too,  calls  the  Lord's 
day  the  Sabbath,  that  he  confuses  together  the  Catholic  and  Sectarian  ascetics 
of  the  Primitive  ages,  and  quotes  Doddridge  and  Chrysostom  in  the  same 
Sermon. 

Mr.  Fulford's  Course  of  Plain  Sermons  on  the  Ministry,  Doctrines,  and  Ser- 
vices of  our  Church  (Rivingtons),  are  among  the  pleasing  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  sound  Catholic  principles  among  what  are  called  "  the  working 
Clergy."  Here  is  a  laborious  parish  priest,  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  stand 
his  ground  in  a  mixed  population  wiUiout  sacrificing  principle.  His  Sermons 
contain  a  good  deal  of  sound  matter  in  a  small  space* 

Mr.  Vogan,  known  already  by  his  Barapton  Lectures,  has  published  five 
sound  and  useful  Sermons,  apparently  as  a  companion  to  them. 

Mr.  Poole's  Testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  against  Rome  is  a  careful  and  per- 
spicuous Essay,  showing  that  Rome  is  not  legitimately  what  she  daims  to  be> 
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<<  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches.''  He  consideis  diat,  ia  Su 
Cyprian's  judgment,  St  Peter  was  a  symbol  and  not  the  instrument  of  ontty, 
that  all  bishops  are  such  instruments,  and  are  what  St  Peter  typified;  that 
Rome,  as  being  the  sedes  Petri,  has  a  natural  primacy  of  honour  and  of  defer* 
ence  in  faith  and  practice  among  the  Churches,  not  a  power  of  jurisdiction;  that 
over  those  Churches,  which  trace  their  orders  to  Rome,  she  is  in  some  sense 
the  instrument  of  unity  as  being  the  witness  of  the  truth,  but  loses  ber  pmi- 
lege  when  and  so  far  as  she  declines  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Poole  will  allow  us 
to  ask  why  he  says  "  Peter*'  instead  of  '*  St  Peler;**  the  usage  of  Latin  and 
Greek  divinity  is  no  authority;  give  us  back  the  early  ages  and  we  can  dis- 
pense with  such  ceremonial  observances;  but  in  times  when  irreverence  is  rife, 
we  must  make  up  for  what  we  have  lost  as  we  may ;  and  this  is  one  of  those 
means  which  remains  to  us  of  preserving  a  tone  of  mind  which  the  wodd 
would  fain  take  from  us. 

Mr.  Cape,  B.A.y  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has  added  to  an  "  Inquiiy  into 
the  Use  of  Church  Authority,  &c/'  a  catena  of  English  Divines,  ''who  have  re- 
garded Scripture  as  the  anfy  U$i  of  the  divine  will,"  and  thereby  incurred  an 
tgnoratio  eUnchi  in  the  controversy  in  which  he  engages;  the  point  in  dispute 
being,  whether,  in  interpreting  that  "  only  test''  as  r^ards  matters  of  £uth,  an 
individual  is  to  be  guided  by  his  own  pnvate  judgment  or  by  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. However,  we  highly  approve  of  the  principle  of  such  undertakings; 
and  though  we  think  his  to  be  defective,  both  as  r^^rds  the  point  to  be 
proved,  and  testimonies  to  prove  it,  we  desire  nothing  better  than  to  see  otben 
of  the  same  kind.  Let  us  know  hoa  and  where  English  divines  stand  by  all 
means.  The  persons  he  opposes  have  too  much  candour  to  aim  at  making  th» 
body  of  our  divines  more  consistent  than  they  really  are,  or  at  appropriatizig 
a  Chillingworth  and  a  Whitby,  or  even  a  Hall  and  a  Cranmer.  At  the  same 
time  we  feel  assured,  that  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  those  writers  among 
our  divines  **  whom  all  the  people  count  as  prophets,"  those  whom  they  read 
and  consult,  know  and  revere,  will  not  be  found  with  Mr.  Cape. 

Hie  Third  Part  of  Mr.  Girdlestone*s  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testameot 
(from  Joshua  to  Samuel),  has  been  published;  and  to  judge  from  the  portions 
we  have  read,  contains  much  sensible  and  useful  application  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. 

Mr.  Lathbury's  State  pf  Popery  and  Jesuitism  in  England,  forms  a  uselul 
volume  of  reference  for  the  series  of  historical  events,  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, since  the  Reformation;  but  we  fear  we  must  say  we  agree  in  opinioa 
with  scarce  a  page  of  it 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Knox  s  Treatises  on  the  SacraineiU  are 
published  (Duncan)  in  one  small  volume.      So  original  a  thiakor  as  Mr. 
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Kooxy  and  with  such  deficteot  opportonities  of  instruction  in  the  full  *^  depo- 
sition" of  iaithy  cannot  of  course  be  unreservedly  recommended.  But  we 
believe  this  highly-gifted  and  religious  roan  to  be  an  instrument  (if  it  is  right 
so  to  speak)  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  extensive  good  in  the  Church  at 
this  moment;  and  we  are  sure  that,  even  granting  he  might  mislead  if  fol- 
lowed txckuPKhfy  he  will  be  found  to  impart  most  valuable  infonnation,  and 
to  suggest  many  deep,  important,  and  practical  views  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

We  invite  attention  to  an  Ahndgaent,  just  published,  of  Bishop  Hall's 
''  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  asserted"  (Hatchard).  The  Bishop's  name 
stands  so  high  with  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  pdblie,  and  is  so  respected 
by  all,  that  the  republication  of  this  Treatise  promises  to  be  t^  iiseful  at 
this  moment 

Another  very  important  publication  is  that  of  Leslie's  Case  of  the  Regale 
and  Pontificate  (Leslie,  Great  Queen  Street).  All  persons  who  have  their 
minds  to  make  up  on  the  subject  of  Church  and  State,  should  study  this  cele- 
brated work  of  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  of  oar  Divines. 

it  is  encouraging  to  witness  so  many  reprints  of  specimens  of  our  standard 
theological  and  devotional  works.  A  third  reprint,  which  needs  no  notice  of 
ours  to  recommend  it,  is  Bishop  Cosin's  Devotions  for  the  Hours  of  Prayer. 
It  both  indicates  and,  we  trust,  will  further  the  growth  of  a  devotional  tonper 
among  us. 

And  another  valuable  reprint  is  a  small  Tract  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  called  Pietas  Loudinensis  (Bums);  from  which  it  appears  that  at 
that  time  there  were  daily  prayers  in  no  fewer  than  seventy-one  London 
churches  and  chapels. 

In  connection  with  tliis  last  subject  may  be  mentioned  a  most  cheering  oc- 
currence, the  re-opening  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Chapel  for  daily  service;  on  occa* 
sion  of  which  an  excellent  Sermon,  since  published,  was  preached  by  the  Rev* 
R.  W.  Browne,  Assistant  Preacher  and  Classical  Professor  in  King's  College, 
which  deserves  attention,  both  from  its  contents  and  the  reputation  of  its 
author. 

Mr.  Irons,  a  young  cleigyman  of  great  promise,  has  published  a  second 
series  of  Parochial  Lectures,  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  excellence,  exhibits 
an  additional  instance  how  mistaken  the  common  idea  is,  that  the  recent 
spread  of  Church  doctrines  is  connected  with  any  one  place  or  set  of  persons, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  necatary  effect  of  increoted  tkeoiogkal  reading, 
la  the  case  of  the  clergy  this  effect  nnat  follow,  if  they  are  honest,  or  a  neces- 
sity of  retiring  from  their  eiistiog  eogagements.    Mr.  Irons  observes,  in  his 
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Prefuce,  tliat  his  religious  views,  which  are  in  accordance  witli  those  of  the  first 
ages,  were  formed  quite  independently  of  those  sources  to  which  the  present 
improved  tone  concerning  Chureh  doctrine  is  commonly  ascribed. 

Mr.  Coxe,  of  St.  James's,  has  published  an  impressive  Charity  Sermon, 
under  the  title  of  '^  The  Lowly  Station  dignified.*'  Nothing  can  convey  more 
strikingly  the  low  standard  of  religious  knowledge  and  principle  m  the  Metro- 
polis, than  to  find  fit>m  the  author's  preface  that  so  unexceptionable  a  compo- 
sition has  been  accused  of  being  too  political  and  too  high  Chnrch. 

We  are  in  expectation  of  two  interesting  works  by  Mr.  Wigram,  **  The 
Schoolmaster's  Manual,''  which  is  a  collection  of  Practical  Hints  far  the  toflbr- 
mation  of  National  Schoolmasters ;  and  "  Occasional  Papers,"  on  the  same 
subject.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  Mr.  Wigram't  sitat- 
tion  as  Secretary  to  the  National  Society  g^ves  him,  will  add  great  weight  to 
his  opinion. 

Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds,  has  published  a  carefully  considered  Tract  on  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed :  in  which  he  has  shown  the  coincidence  between  it  and  Scrip- 
ture on  the  doctrines  which  it  expounds.  A  controversy  has  arisen  in  bis 
neighbourhood  about  some  of  those  points  of  doctrine  which  are  now  so  gene- 
rally under  discussion.  The  Rev.  Miles  Jackson  opened  the  controversy  with 
an  attack  on  Dr.  Hook,  on  the  ground  that  persons  in  Oxford  had  written 
Tracts  which  Mr.  Jackson  considered  Popish;  and  which  Dr.  Hook  approved, 
so  far  as  he  considered  them  not  Popish  but  Anglican.  In  an  unassuming 
and  efiective  Pamphlet  Mr.  Ward,  of  Leeds,  has  shown  that  the  several  propo- 
sitions, gathered  from  the  Tracts  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  favour  of  baptismal  r^ 
neration,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  held  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  whom  Mr.  Ja^soa 
had  spoken  of  as  "a  very  Shakspeare  in  divinity,"  an  authority  *^  to  which  it 
would  be  fiital  to  stand  conspicuously  opposed."  Mr.  Poole  has  published 
a  learned  answer  to  the  same  charges,  in  which  he  clears  up  the  misrepcesen- 
tations  and  sophistry  on  which  such  statements  are  commonly  based.  From 
the  same  place  has  appeared  an  Appeal  on  the  Doctrines  of  Sacramental  £fi* 
cacy,  Apostolical  Succession,  and  Church  and  State,  by  a  Dissenting  Minister 
named  Ely.  Of  him  we  know  nothing;  but  we  are  bound  to  state  that  be 
writes  in  a  subdued  and  thoughtful  spirit  (though,  of  course,  with  most 
ous  views  of  the  Gospel),  and  far  surpasses  any  pamphlet  on  the 
which  has  proceeded  from  Churchmen. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Cruden,  for  Three  excellent  Sermons  oa 
Scottish  Episcopacy.  It  being  very  important  to  circulate  infiormatioo  in 
England  concerning  our  deeply  injured  sister  Church,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  refer  our  readers  to  any  publications,  like  the  present,  which  are  devoted 
to  that  object.    Mr.  Ramsay  has  published  his  Sermon  preadied  at  the  coo- 
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secntion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ghugow  and  the  Bishop  (assistant)  of  Brechin.  It 
is  ooe  of  those  testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  privileges 
of  the  Church,  which  are  now  happily  so  common. 

Several  interesting  publications  have  reached  us  from  Burlington  (New 
Jeisey).  Bishop  Doane's  eloquent  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Wolff; 
the  Journal  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Church  over  which 
he  presides;  and  Translations  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Folycarp. 


The  importance  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  makes  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  their  proceedings  in  proportion  as  it  is  painful  to  do  so;  for  this 
reason,  we  subjoin  the  following  short  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  several  monthly  meetings.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Clarke  brought  for- 
ward a  motion,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  expunge  from  the  list  all  the 
tracts  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  print  within  a  certain  period. 
The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  strongly  against  this  resolution;  when  Dr. 
Russell  moved,  as  an  amendment,  <<  that  all  tracts  which  at  any  time  shall 
have  been  out  of  print  for^e  years  shall  be  considered  as  no  longer  on  the 
list.*    This  was  carried. 

A  more  injurious  regulation  cannot  well  be  conceived,  since  it  obviously 
tends  to  destroy  the  permanency  of  the  character  of  the  tracts;  e.  g.  if  any  sub- 
ject should  not  excite  attention  for  a  few  years,  and  the  tracts  relating  to  it  go 
out  of  print,  the  lovers  of  old  opinions  will  be  placed  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  get  new  tracts  on  the  list,  instead  of  having  merely  to  revive  the 
old  ones  already  there.  There  would  be  no  hope  in  this  day  of  getting  on  the 
Ibt  a  tract  entitled  **  The  Christian  Sacrifice;*'  Nelson's,  to  wit. 

At  the  April  meeting,  Dr.  Spry  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  member  to  furnish  to  any  newspaper  a  re- 
port of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Board.  An  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Tyler,  extending  the  prohibition  to  all  periodical  publications. 
This  was  carried  in  a  very  large  meeting,  about  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  supporting  it. 

At  the  meeting  in  May,  a  Report  from  the  Standing  Committee  was  taken 
ioto  consideration;  the  purport  of  which  was  to  recommend  "  that  the  Tract 
Committee  should  be  empowered,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Episcopal 
Referees,  to  place  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Society's  Catalogue.''  The  object 
of  this  resolution  was  to  get  rid  of  the  unseemliness  of  taking  a  ballot  in  the 
general  meeting  on  |he  admission  of  tracts,  which  had  already  received  the 
sanction  of  the  five  Bishops.  The  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  adopted,  210  members  voting  in  its  favour,  and  65  against  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution  passed  in  May,  the  "Record''  newspaper 
continued  to  report  the  discussions ;  this  being  noticed  at  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Gordon,  on  June  5th,  moved  **  that  the  resolution  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
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the  April  meeting  in  regard  to  the  non-publication  of  reports  of  any  discnv 
sions  which  take  place  at  the  meeting  of  this  board  is  altogeth«  nail  and 
void." 

Mr.  Gordon's  resolution  was  discussed  and  negatived,  by  a  ma^oiity  of 
about  2  to  1. 

In  the  course  of  these  meetings  much  miserable  wrangling,  mudi  boistf^ 
ousness  and  unseemly  conftision  occurred :  such  exhibitions  are,  unhappily, 
no  novdty  now  in  the  Society;  but  what  is  a  novelty,  and  demands  serious  notice, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  parliamentary  divisions.  It  was  once 
the  aim  of  the  Society  to  pass  every  thing  without  division  at  all,  even  bj 
showing  of  hands.  Then  division  was  only  called  for  when  the  dedsion  was 
doubtful;  but  now  it  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  strength  vf 
partie9jd,u  object  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  chanu^er  of  such  a  meeting. 


Printed  by  C.  Rowortb  lod  Sons,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  B«r. 
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Art.  I. — Tlie  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  By  his  Sons,  Ro- 
bert Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  late 
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The  times  are  gone  by»  probably  never  to  return,  when  monks 
stepped  forth  from  the  cloister  to  direct  the  counsels  of  mighty 
sovereigns,  an(l  to  wield  the  secular  destinies  of  Christendom. 
And  little  enough  is  the  complacency  with  which  men  now  look 
back  to  the  days  of  frocked  and  cowled  statesmen ;  for,  scarcely 
can  they  endure  the  sight  even  of  mitred  legislators !  And  yet — 
(in  spite  of  all  this  universal  revulsion  against  the  phenomena 
which;  in  former  generations,  were  often  witnessed  in  the  high 
places  of  the  earth) — we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  look  without 
something  of  a  profound  interest  upon  one  particular  aspect  which 
those  appearances  present.  During  the  darker  ages, — (as  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  our  wise  men  to  call  them), — Religion  was  not 
held  inherently  unfit  to  stand  at  the  helm^  when  the  goodly  vessel 
of  the  commonwealth  was  tempest-tossed,  and  close  upon  the 
breakers.  It  is  true  that  there  may  always  have  been  danger  in 
admitting  Piety  to  much  discourse  with  worldly  Ambition;  seeing 
that  Ambition  might  be  more  apt  to  transform  Piety  from  what  she 
is,  to  an  idolatress,  than  Piety  to  convert  Ambition  to  her  own 
likeness.  Still,  it  was  something  that,  in  those  times,  Religion  and 
Statesmanship  were  not  regarded  as  utterly  dissociable  and  incon- 
gruous things.  To  the  men  of  those  generations,  there  was  no- 
thing extravagant  or  inappropriate  in  the  combination  of  a  pro- 
fession of  sanctity  with  the  arduous  responsibilities  of  empire. 
It  was  never  imagined  that  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God  must,  of  necessity,  disqualify  any  one  for  the  vigorous  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  duties  connected  with  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  man.  And  we  can  scarcely  prevail  on  ourselves  to  doubt, 
that  when  nations  beheld  their  fortunes  entrusted  to  the  guidance 
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of  men  whose  vocation  dedicated  them  to  God^  they  were  therebj 
kept  in  remembrance  of  that,  which  now  seems  to  have  well  nigh 
fallen  into  oblivion, — even  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth, 
and  that  He  alone  is  the  Sovereign  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
The  individual  Churchman,  exalted  to  political  station,  might 
sometimes  chance  to  be,  personally,  rapacious,  proud,  and  cor- 
rupt. But^  still,  he  was  toe  visible  image  and  representative  of  a 
grand  and  sacred  general  principle, — namely,  that  earthly  power 
is  never  so  venerable  or  so  commanding,  as  when  it  appears  in 
close  alliance  with  the  mightiest  influences  of  holiness. 

For  instance, — let  us  only  think,  for  a  moment,  of  such  a  man 
as  Ximenes.  Behold  him,  robed  in  the  splendour  of  official 
greatness.  And  then,  draw  aside  this  gorgeous  disguise,  and  see 
the  shirt  of  penance  in  perpetual  contact  with  his  flesh.  Obserre 
his  keen  eye,  his  capacious  forehead,  and  his  majestic  brow. 
And,  then,  peruse  his  countenance,  at  once  furrowed  with  the 
cares  of  state,  and  sharp  with  the  austerities  of  a  mortified  and 
self-denying  life.  Contemplate  the  man,  whose  ever-wakefnl 
sense  of  his  sacred  calling  might  place  him  among  the  foremost 
of  the  saints ;  while  his  mastery  in  the  arts  of  administration  lod 
of  government  might  send  all  ordinary  statesmen  to  school.  And, 
then,  consider, — was  it  possible,  with  an  example  like  this  before 
their  eyes,  for  worldlings,  and  for  Sybarites,  and  for  traffickers  and 
jobbers  in  the  political  exchange,  to  proclaim  that,  truly,  the  at- 
mosphere of  religion  was  one  m  which  the  wisdom  that  rules  die 
earth  must,  always,  be  unable  to  respire ;  that  the  cell,  or  tk 
cloister,  or  the  manse,  are  the  only  proper  habitation  for  the  spirit 
of  devotion ;  and  that,  if  it  were  to  intrude  itself  into  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  we  should  have  nothing  to  look  for,  but  matilated 
energies  and  infatuated  counsels  i  And  was  not  something  sub- 
stantial gained  to  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  by  these  august  and 
visible  proofs,  that  a  man  may  be  serviceable  to  his  country,  with- 
out forgetting  his  Saviour  and  his  God  i 

The  picture  is  one,  upon  the  like  of  which  we  shall  never  look 
again.  And,  while  we  are  pointing  to  it,  we  are  prepared  for  the 
repiv, — that,  after  all,  the  man  was  a  monk  and  an  inquisitor! 
And,  in  truth,  we  are  far  enough  from  contending  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  could  be  at  all  desirable  to  confoood 
together  the  functions  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  politician.  Nei- 
ther are  we  maintaining,  that,  at  any  time,  the  cloister  is  the  fittest 
place  of  training  for  the  cabinet  or  the  senate.  But,  nevertbeless, 
in  contemplating  the  loftiest  eminences  of  life,  at  the  present  dMj, 
one  cannot  well  avoid  being  struck  with  the  prodigious  contrait, 
which  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  between  the  practices  of  those 
d^rk  times,  and  the  habitQ  of  thought  which  distinguish  this,  oar 
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age  of  light.  At  present^  scarcely  one  man  in  a  myriad  ever 
thinks  of  looking  for  deep-seated  religion  in  a  statesmani  or  a 
politician.  We  look,  indeed^  for  integrityi  and  honour,  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  inflexible  stedfastness  of  purpose ;  and,  even  for 
these  we,  too  often,  look  in  vain.  But,  as  for  exalted  piety,  or 
strict  sanctity  of  life, — we  scarcely  more  expect  it,  than  the  valet 
of  the  Premier  expects  to  find  the  sackcloth,  or  the  monkish  girdle, 
beneath  the  fine  linen  of  his  Right  Honourable  master^  And,  if 
at  any  time,  so  strange  a  phenomenon  should  occur,  as  an  earnest 
profession  of  piety  in  a  great  public  character,  the  probability  is, 
that,  instead  of  being  welcomed  as  a  source  of  strength,  it  would 
only  be  deplored,  or  scorned,  as  an  indication  of  weakness.  What, 
—it  might  be  asked,^*has  a  priest-ridden  conscience  to  do  in  the 
council*chamber,  or  the  senate  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us  all, 
if  the  laboratory  of  legislation  is  to  be  converted  into  one  vast 
scruple-shop?  The  man  has,  most  certainly,  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion. He  might  have  made  a  decent  sort  of  prebendary  enough ; 
or,  perhaps,  a  very  tolerable  bishop.  But  he  is  sadly  out  of  place 
among  lawgivers  and  statesmen ! 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  A  profound  sense  of  Christian  re- 
sponsibility seems,  to  a  fearful  extent,  to  have  become  obsolete, 
not  only  in  the  region  of  politics,  but  almost  throughout  the 
whole  compass  of  our  aristocracy ;  the  aristocracy  of  Rank, — the 
aristocracy  of  Wealth,— the  aristocracy  of  Intellect.  In  venturing 
on  this  sweeping  statement,  we  must^  of  course,  be  understood  to 
speak  with  a  due  regard  to  many  glorious  and  gratifying  excep- 
tions,—>more  in  number  than  can  be  duly  estimated  by  any,  but 
by  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  shall  reward  openly.  We  speak, 
mainly,  with  reference  to  the  general  tone  of  manner  and  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  exalted  regions  of  the  community.  And,  there,  we  do 
find  that  religion  is  too  much  regarded  as  an  attribute  which  great 
folks  may  very  well  contrive  to  do  without :  and  that,  when  it 
does  appear,  it  often  involves  something  like  a  loss  of  caste, — a 
partial  excommunication  from  the  pale  of  good  society.  Its  re- 
straints are,  there,  but  little  felt  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  and  its 
consolations  but  very  partially  known  in  the  season  of  adversity. 
It  is  either  forgotten  altogether ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  it  is  apt 
to  appear  with  the  terrors  of  the  fabled  head,  which  looked  the 
beholder  to  marble.  If  it  escapes  contempt,  or  apathy,  it  will 
probably  be  dreaded  as  an  austere,  ungenial  influence,  which  kills 
the  young  heart  of  gaiety  and  blithesomeness ;  and,  in  manhood, 
freezes  the  current  of  all  generous  and  useful  energy.  And  hence 
h  is  that  the  high  and  brilliant  world  is  provided  with  good  store 
Of  nick-names,  by  which  religion  may  be  proscribed  from  all 
Ifcance  of  a  cordial  reception.    Enthusiasm — fanaticism — pusil- 
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lanimity — hypocrisy^ — these  are  among  the  *'  brave  words"  which 
are  perpetually  on  the  lips  of  the  towering  leaders,  or  the  abject 
followers^  in  the  world  of  power,  of  fashion^  and  of  intellect.  And 
excellent  is  the  service  wnich  these  phrases  are  found  to  do,  in 
behalf  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  thought  superior  to  the  feeble- 
ness and  prejudice  of  ordinary  minds.  And  the  result  has  been, 
that  an  awful  desecration  has  come  upon  a  large  and  elevated 
region  of  society;  to  the  inexpressible  injury  of  those  who  are 
more  humbly  placed.  For^  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
poor  will  escape  some  temptation  to  doubt,  whether  religion  can 
be  the  one  thing  needful  for  them,  so  long  as  their  betters  appear 
to  regard  it  as  the  one  thing  needless  or  superfluous  for  them- 
selves ;  or,  at  least,  as  a  thing  of  which  their  betters  may  take  just 
as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  may  chance  to  suit  their  convenieDce, 
or  their  taste. 

In  a  state  of  things  like  this,  what  mortal  tongue  can  do  fitting 
honour  to  the  man,  who  should  stand  forward,  in  the  face  of  tbe 
world,  and  lift  up  his  testimony  against  this  foul  degeneracj 
of  Christian  men?     What  words  can  do  Justice  to  him,  who 
should, — not  only  by  his  own  personal  walk  and  conversadoo, 
show  how  very  possible  it  is  to  be  a  faithful  and  energetic  public 
man,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  lowly  and  watchful  soldier  of  the 
cross, — but,  who  should,  likewise,  make  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
long  life  one  continuous  protest  against  the  folly  and  the  madness 
of  doubting  that  possibility  ?     What  shall  we  say  of  one,  who,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  regardless  of  contempt  and  obloquy,  per- 
sisted in  the  discharge  of  his  baptismal  vow ;  and  declared,'-in 
the  world  of  statesmen,  and  of  nobles,  and  of  adventurers  in  (be 
secular  strife  for  masteries,— that  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  was,  after  all,  the  only  knowledge  really  worth  die 
pursuit  of  any  reasoning  man?     What  shall  we  say  of  one,  who, 
while  toiling  in  the  furnace  of  political  contention,  yet  had  oo 
hurt,  neither  was  a  hair  of  his  head  singed,  neither  were  hb  gar- 
ments changed,  nor  the  smell  of  the  fire  had  passed  upon  him! 
Now,  whatever  great  and  glorious  things  may  be  said  of  suck  a 
man,  may,  nearly  to  the  letter,  be  said  of  William  Wilberforce. 
It  is  true,  that  VVilberforce  was,  himself,  no  statesman.     But,  be 
lived  perpetually  in  the  midst  of  statesmen.     He  moved  and  fasti 
his  being  in  the  region,  where  are  forged  the  thunder  and  tbe 
lightning  which  shake,  and  which  terrify,  the  place  beneath.  KiA 
thece  was  he,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  seen,  in  the  calm  and 
almost  sinless  peace  which  denotes  a  member  of  the  City  of  tbe 
Living  God.     It  would  have  been  no  small  thing  to  say  that  he  vas 
born  to  the  sphere,  in  which  such  "  fantastic  tricks  are  pla>ed 
before  high  heaven*'  by  them  who  seem  to  "  have  the  world  as 
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tbeir  confectionary  ;*'  by  them,  who  look  upon  it  as  their  rightful 
inheritance  to  hold 

the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  tongues,  and  hearts  of  men 

At  duty,  more  than  they  can  frame  employment ; 

and  further,  that  he  was  bred  to  a  familiarity  with  the  tree,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  which  seem  much  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;  and  yet,  that  neither  Wealth  nor 
Literature  could  speak  to  him,  as  they  speak  to  so  many  others, 
with  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  proclaiming — Ye  shall  he  as  Gods! 
It  would  have  been  no  small  thing  to  say  thus  much  of  any  man. 
But,  noble  as  this  praise  might  be,  it  would  do  but  scanty  justice 
to  the  name  of  Wilberforce.  His  most  eminent  and  palmary  com- 
mendation is,  that,  even  while  walking  in  the  labyrinth  of  state- 
craft, he  never  lost  the  clue  which  guideth  to  a  better  country ; 
that  he  made  the  walls  of  the  legislature  to  ring  with  his  faithful 
and  courageous  testimony  to  the  Truth ;  that  the  false  wisdom 
of  the  hustings  or  the  court  could  never  rase  out  from  his  heart 
the  awful  saying, — Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  deny  before  the  angels  of  God ! 

Tlie  man  of  whom  thus  much  can  be  affirmed,  has  won  an 
immortality  which  heroes,  and  politicians,  and  patriots  may  well 
envy.  If  nothing  more  could  be  said  of  him,  this  would  alone 
make  good  his  title  to  a  sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  our  most  ho- 
noured and  illustrious  dead.  He  has  ceased  from  his  labours, 
and  his  M'orks  will,  doubtless,  follow  him.  The  latest  posterity 
shall  bless  his  name  on  earth ;  and  the  souls,  which  his  example 
and  his  writings  have  helped  to  save,  shall  bear  witness  for  him, 
before  all  the  company  of  heaven.  He  shall,  there,  surely,  find 
that  he  has  a  name  better  even  than  that  of  sons  and  daughters ; 
that  he  has  a  long  succession  of  spiritual  inheritors,  written  on 
the  roll  of  that  bright  genealogy,  which  the  Seraphim  shall  look 
upon  with  delight  and  joy.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  all  who  honoured  and  loved  him  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
flesh,  should  be  impatient  for  a  faithful  record  of  his  trials  and  his 
victories.  And  such  a  record,  the  hand  of  filial  affection  has  now 
prepared  for  us. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  but  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  this 
pregnant  history.  In  this  province  of  our  office,  contemporary 
publications  have  been  beforehand  with  us.  We,  accordingly, 
may  spare  ourselves  the  labour,  and  our  readers  the  weariness, 
attendant  upon  a  very  copious  abstract  of  his  biography.  Our 
endeavour  shall  be  to  seize  the  points  which  are  most  striking  and 
momentous,  with  reference  to  his  influence  on  the  higher  interests 
of  human  society.  The  public  are  already  aware  that  his  pa* 
rentage  was  of  the  highest  respectability.    We  find,  among  his 
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ancestorsi  the  stately  name  of  Ilgerus  de  Wilberfoss,  who  served 
in  the  Scottish  wars,  under  Philip  de  Kyme>  and  who  ioter- 
married  with  a  daughter  of  that  same  powerful  house.  His 
grandfather,  (who  first  adopted  the  modern  orthography  of  the 
name)^  was  a  man  of  ample  property,  and  of  much  repute  for 
talent  and  integrity,  among  his  fellow-townsmen  at  Hull;  at 
which  place  William  Wilberforce  was  born,  August  24,  1759* 
His  frame  in  childhood  was  extremely  feeble.  But  his  mind  waa 
vigorous  and  active,  and  his  temper  singularly  tender  and  affec- 
tionate. His  sense  of  religion  manifested  itself,  in  his  boyhoodi 
with  a  degree  of  seriousness  which  seems  to  have  alarmed  bis 
friends ;  for  they,  straightway,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  caUed  in 
the  aid  of  gaiety  and  self-indulgence.  Their  views  were  potentlj 
furthered  by  the  festive  and  genial  spirit  at  that  time  predomitiant 
in  the  society  of  Hull.  Under  this  fostering  care,  his  social  apti- 
tudes sprung  up  into  very  promising  development ;  and  his  rare 
skill  in  singing  made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  every  mirthful  com- 
pany. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  though  still  much  immersed  in 
frivolity  and  pleasure,  he  was  smitten  with  a  profound  detestation 
for  the  slave-trade ;  and  vented  his  indignation  and  disgust  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  York  newspaper.  In  October,  1776) 
he  was  removed  from  school  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
his  reftiiniscences  of  which  are  by  no  means  eminently  honour- 
able to  that  Body.  We  pass  them  over,  however,  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  persons  whom  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with*  were  not 
fair  specimens  of  the  learned  society  in  question.  All  this  time, 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  under-current  of  deeper  feel- 
ing, beneath  the  gay  and  laughing  ripple  of  his  outward  and 
superficial  life :  for,  he  sacrificed,  for  a  season,  the  convenience 
of  a  degree  to  certain  conscientious  scruples  touching  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  These  misgivings  he  conquered 
by  subsequent  inquiry;  but,  at  that  time,  was  inflexibly  resolved 
to  withhold  his  concurrence  from  dogmas  which  he  had  not 
thoroughly  examined. 

The  early  portion  of  his  political  life  is  sufficiendy  «eO 
known ; — his  opposition  to  Lord  North ; — his  close  and  familiar 
intimacy  with  Pitt; — his  foreign  travel  with  that  youthful  prodigy 
of  statesmanship; — his  election  for  Hull, — and,  subsequentlji 
for  Yorkshire.  At  this  period,  he  was  assailed  by  the  combined 
seductions  of  ambition  and  of  pleasure ;  and*  as  yet*  he  had  not 
buckled  on  the  armour  by  which  alone  they  could  be  successful!; 
resisted.  His  eloquence  and  talent  opened  to  him  the  brightest 
prospects  of  political  eminence.  His  delightful  easiness  of  tea* 
per,  his  winnmg  frankness  and  vivacity,  and  his  variety  of  pleasinj 
accomplishment,  floated  him^  easily  and  pleaaantlyi  into  the  oo^ 
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encbanking  scenes  of  dissipation.  And  his  abundant  fortune  in* 
vited  him  to  an  unreserved  enjoyment  of  these  perilous  advati" 
tages.  There  was  enough  of  delicacy  and  re&nenient  in  his 
nature  to  repel  the  grosser  pollutions  of  a  licentious  life.  But, 
of  high*wrought  luxury,  he  confesses  that  he  took  his  fill.  He 
was  a  member  of  five  distinguished  Clubs^  at  each  of  which  the 
style  of  living  was  prodigal  and  elaborate.  He  was»  even,  very 
near  being  drawn  in  by  the  Maelstrom  of  the  gambling-table; 
and  was  awakened  from  that  dreadful  infatuation  only  by  the  re* 
morse  excited  by  his  own  good  fortune,  which,  on  one  occasion, 
sent  him  home  laden  with  <£600, — the  spoil  of  certain  youthful 
patricians,  who  could  ill  afford  to  be  plundered  to  that  amount. 
His  vocal  talents  recommended  him  to  the  Prince.  His  powers 
of  mimicry  increased  the  circle  of  his  admirers.  But,  of  this  last 
dangerous  habit  he  was  happily  cured  by  the  caustic  remark  of 
the  veteran  Chancellor,  Lord  Camden,  who  pronounced  that 
mimicry,  after  all,  was  but  a  vulgar  accomplishment;  and  who 
positively  refused  to  be  present,  when  invited  to  witness  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Wilberforce. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  religious  principle  within  him  had  given 
but  faint  and  dubious  signs  of  life.  It  was  not  dead.  But  its 
slumbers  were  deep  enough  to  save  him  from  severe  and  frequent 
molestation.  The  sleeper  was  awakened  by  what  most  men 
would  call  an  accident,  but  what  Wilberforce,  more  fitly,  spoke 
of  as  a  providence.  In  1784»  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  com- 
panion in  a  continental  tour.  He  applied  to  his  friend,  Mr.  W. 
burgh.  To  his  surprise,  the  offer  was  declined.  It  appears, 
by  the  event,  that,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  vacancy  had  been 
kept  for  another.  At  Scarborough  he  chanced  to  meet  with 
Isaac  Milner,  the  brother  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Ecclesiastical 
Historian.  The  well-stored  mind  and  masculine  good  sense  of 
Milner  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  person  of  all  others  the  most 
to  be  desired  for  the  purpose.  The  invitation  was  given  and  ac- 
cepted. But^  as  the  biographers  observe,  '*  little  could  either 
party  tlien  imagine  the  gracious  purpose  for  which  this  choice 
was  ordered."  The  depth  of  Milner  s  principles  was,  then,  un- 
known to  Wilberforce;  who  confesses,  broadly,  that  an  earlier 
knowledge  of  them  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  engage- 
ment. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  convictions  of  Milner 
had,  then,  merely  a  theoretical  existence.  At  least,  no  virtue 
went  forth  from  them,  to  influence  his  outward  walk  and  conver- 
sation. He  appeared,  at  that  time,  as  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
world.  He  mixed  in  all  companies;  and  joined,  as  readily  as 
others^  in  the  prevalent  Sunday  parties.  The  first  intimation  of 
his  views  was  conveyed  in  his  reply  to  a  remark  of  Wilberforce^ 
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relative  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Stillingfleet,  whom  he 
(Wilberforce)  described  as  a  good  man,  but  one  who  carried 
things  too  far.  '*  Not  a  bit  too  far" — said  Milner:  and  this 
opinion  he  stoutly  maintained  in  a  subsequent  conversation.  This 
led  to  discussion;  and,  at  last,  to  a  proposal,  on  Milner's  part, 
that  they  should  take  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
with  them,  and  read  it  on  their  journey.  The  result  was,  that 
Wilberforce  resolved,  at  some  future  time,  to  examine  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself. 

The  convenient  season,  however,  did  not  immediately  arrive. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was,  once  more,  in  the  giddy  whirl 
of  fashion.  He  dmed  three  times  a  week  with  Pitt — joined 
Harry  Dundas  in  the  joyous  festivities  of  Wimbledon  and  Rich- 
mond— sat  up  all  night  singing — shirked  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
at  Almack's — and  danced  till  five  in  the  morning!  But  the 
crisis  was  now  at  hand.  In  the  summer  of  1785,  he  resumed 
his  travels,  and  his  discussions,  with  Isaac  Milner.  They  went 
through  the  Greek  Testament.  They  carefully  examioed  its  doc- 
trines. They  conversed,  and  they  investigated :  till,  at  length,  he 
returned  home,  '^  another  man,  in  his  inward  being,  though  mani- 
festing outwardly  but  little  of  the  hidden  struggle."  It  is  evident, 
from  his  own  retrospect  of  this  important  period,  that  the  fire 
had,  all  along,  been  shut  up  in  his  bones,  although,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  latent  condition.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  virid  element 
would  make  itself  felt.  "  Often*' — he  says — "  while  in  tbe  full 
"  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could  bestow,  my  conMuence 
"  told  me  that,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  was  not  a  Chris- 
"  tian.  I  laughed,  I  sung,  I  was  apparently  gay  and  happy. 
"  But  the  thought  would  steal  across  me — what  madness  is  all 
**  this ;  to  continue  easy  in  a  state  when  a  sudden  call  out  of  this 
'^  world  would  consign  me  to  everlasting  misery ;  and  that,  mrhen 
'*  eternal  happiness  is  within  my  grasp."  And  yet — '*  it  was  not 
''  so  much*' — he  has  said — "  the  fear  of  punishment  by  which  I 
''  M'as  affected,  as  a  sense  of  my  great  sinfulness,  in  having  so 
"  long  neglected  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  my  God  and  Sa- 
**  viour.  And  such  was  the  effect  which  this  thought  produced, 
'*  that,  for  months,  I  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depreasioii, 
'*  from  strong  convictions  of  my  guilt.  Indeed,  nothing  which  I 
"  have  ever  read,  in  the  accounts  of  others,  exceeded  uribat  I  then 
"  felt." 

The  path  which  now  lay  before  him  was  sufficiently  perplexed 
and  rugged.  While  he  was,  himself,  an  altered  man,  the  friends 
of  his  youth  continued  unchanged  around  him,  and  utterly  un- 
suspicious of  his  defection  from  the  service  in  which  they  were 
still  very  contentedly  engaged.  In  order,  therefore,  to  maJ^e  his 
way  clearer  and  more  direct,  be  found  it  expedient  distinctly  to 
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announce  to  his  former  intimates^  and  to  Pitt  among  the  rest, 
the  revolution  >vhich  his  own  principles  had  recently  undergone. 
The  reception  which  these  communications  met  with  would  be 
amusing  enough,  if  they  did  not  exhibit  the  children  of  this  world 
under  an  aspect  too  melancholy  to  be  contemplated  without  pain. 
Some  treated  the  whole  merely  as  an  indication  of  temporary  de- 
pression.    One  actually  threw  his  letter  into  the  fire.     Others 
there  were,  who  knew  that  his  life,  though  often  frivolous  and 
dissipated,  was  never  positively  vicious.     And  these  persons  in- 
stantly concluded  that  nothing  could  possibly  remain  for  him  but 
to  turn  ascetic ;  a  proceeding  which  they  exceedingly  regretted, 
seeing  that  it  would  inflict  upon  themselves  the  loss  of  his  social 
accomplishments  and  political  assistance.    Pitt  was  among  those 
who  thought  that  his  poor  friend  must  be  out  of  spirits ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, prescribed  the  never-failing  specific  of  social  inter- 
course and  animating  conversation.     But  Wilberforce  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  put  aside.     He  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  Pitt,  and  grappled  with  him  for  two  hours.     The  statesman 
laboured  vigorously  to  reason  the  convert  out  of  his  convictions. 
But  the  cause  was  too  hard  for  him.     He  found  himself  unable 
to  combat  the  correctness  of  these  impressions, — provided  always 
that  Christianity  were  true !    Whether  it  were  true  or  not,  was  a 
question,  which  had,  probably,  never  engaged  the  serious  and 
sustained  attention  of  the  youthful  patriot.     From  boyhood,  his 
whole  faculties  were  absorbed  in  his  own  lofty,  but  bewildering, 
vocation.   It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  read  the  work  of  Bishop 
Butler :  and  the  state  of  his  mind  may  be  pretty  clearly  discerned 
from  the  declaration  he  then  made,  that  this  celebrated  treatise 
had  raised  in  his  mind  more  doubts  than  it  had  answered.     We 
are  not  greatly  surprised  at  this.     The  Analogy  of  Butler  is, 
doubtless,  a  glorious  and  immortal  work;  this  mightiest  of  Vindi- 
cation.    But^  still  we  do  not  very  well  see  how  any  man  is  to 
make  much  progress   towards   mastery   in  divine  truth,   if  he 
studies  nothing  but  merely  its  defensive  resources.     The  grand 
maxim,  after  all,  is  this — he  that  is  desirous,  and  resolute,  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  shall  know,  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.     If  this  maxim   be  forgotten,  or  disregarded,  evi- 
dences and  analogies,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  pored  over  to 
Uttle  purpose.     If  we  would  obtain  any  adequate  perception  of 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  truth,  we  should  look  upwards  to  her 
citadel  and  her  sanctuary,  instead  of  creeping  for  ever  about  her 
outworks  and  her  bastions. 

It  was  during  the  agony  of  his  internal  conflict,  that  Wilber* 
force  commenced  the  practice  of  registering,  more  or  less  copi- 
ously, in  a  private  Journal,  all  the  vicissitudes  which  befel  his 
mward  man,—- all  the  ebbings  and  Sowings  of  devotional  feeling, 
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— the  sunahiae  and  the  shadow — ^the  rising  or  the  falttng  tempe- 
rature— in  shorti  the  whole  phenomena  of  his  own  spiritual  me- 
teorology. Of  this  practice,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  in  genenl 
and  sweeping  terms,  either  of  censure  or  of  approbatioD.  lu 
effects  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  pecuhar  constitutioQ 
of  the  individual.  It  has  been  said  that  he  who  is  his  own  Uw 
yer,  is  sure  to  have  a  fool  for  his  client;  and  that  he  who  ii  bu 
own  physician  is  equally  sure  to  have  a  fool  for  bis  patient 
These  maxims,  of  course,  must  be  understood  and  applied  in  t 
spirit  of  reasonable  and  cautious  limitation.  And,  in  that  tame 
spirit,  we  may,  at  least,  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  not  every  mu 
who  is  quite  fit  to  be  his  own  confessor.  The  habit  of  observing 
and  recording  every  secret  symptom, — ^the  anxious  and  constaot 
manipulation  of  the  moral  pulse, — the  incessant  watching  of  the 
graduations  of  vitality, — all  these  are  likely  enough,  in  some  cases, 
to  bring  on  a  low,  morbid,  and  nervous  state  of  feeling.  Thej 
may  chance  to  keep  the  mind,  if  we  may  venture  on  the  phrase, 
in  a  state  of  religious  fidget.  Or,  they  may  convert  the  man  of 
^*  aspin  conscience'*  into  an  hypochondriac  self-tormenter,  a  sort 
of  maiade  imaginaire.  With  some,  they  may  end  in  a  condition 
of  unearthly  mysticism  and  abstraction.  With  others,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  operate  something  after  the  manner  of  a  conne 
of  cordial  waters,  to  which  the  patient  has  the  very  dangerooi 
power  of  helping  himself,  ad  libitum^  Instances  are,  doubtless, 
to  be  found,  m  which  the  practice  in  question  may  have  beea 
useful  and  salutary  enough.  And  such,  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, was  the  case  with  Wilberforce.  His  Journal  was,  to  biffl» 
a  species  of  sanctuary,  to  which  he  could,  at  any  time,  retreat 
from  the  stunning  and  bewildering  din  of  worldly  strife.  It  was 
like  the  ear  of  a  familiar  friend,  of  undoubted  fidelity  and  secrecf, 
into  which  he  could  pour  out,  without  reserve,  all  the  secrets  of 
his  heart.  The  stamina  of  his  mind  were  too  sound,  aad  bis 
faculties  too  highly  disciplined  and  cultivated,  to  leave  him  much 
enfeebled  or  disordered  by  indulgence  in  the  somewhat  dangerous 
luxury  of  self-communion.  And  his  perpetual  contact  with  the 
stirring  world  around  him,  would  act  as  an  effectual  corrective  to 
the  propensity  towards  spiritual  caprices  and  imaginings.  Hi^ 
own  object  was  to  keep  his  heart  in  a  state  of  humility  in^ 
watchfulness.  And,  for  this  purpose,  we  question  not  that  be 
may  have  found  an  useful  auxiliary  in  his  Journal. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  uses,  or  abuses,  of  a  religious  Diait, 
a  very  grave  question  indeed  may  arise,  respecting  the  propnetj 
of  publishing  to  the  world  any  such  collection  of  private  neipo- 
randa.  By  some,  it  has  been  contended  that  these  written  solilo* 
quies  ought  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  secrets  of  the  coofcsaioDal: 
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and,  that  to  make  them  public — at  least  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  writer — is  utterly  indefensible.  By  others^  it  is  main- 
tained that  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  society  by  large 
disclosures  of  this  nature.  The  example,  it  is  said,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  deluge  the  world  with  a  vast  influx  of  worthless,  and 
perhaps  |iernicious,  musings  and  meditations.  Many  weak  bre- 
tbren,  and  some  false  brethren,  may  be  tempted  by  it,  to  think  of 
building  up  a  reputation  for  sanctity  out  of  no  better  materials 
than  the  miserable  fragments  of  thought,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  dignify  with  the  title  of  communings  with  their  own  heart. 
The  weak  enthusiast,  the  self-conceited  spiritual  sentimentalist, 
and  possibly  the  double-minded  adventurer  in  religion— half 
devotee,  half  hypocrite — all  these,  it  is  apprehended,  may  chance, 
in  their  turn,  to  be  set  up  as  models  for  imitation.  And  thus,  the 
healthful  tone  of  religious  principle  and  feeling  may  be  exposed 
to  the  most  serious  injury ;  and,  in  many  instances,  may  be  almost 
incurably  vitiated. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  quite  so  awfully  smitten  with  these 
scruples  and  alarms,  as  certain  of  our  contemporaries.  We  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm  that  no  case  can  possibly  occur  in 
wbich  the  publication  of  such  private  records  might  be  honestly, 
safely,  and  judiciously,  hazarded.  Thus  much,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  universally  allowed, — that  too  much  delicacy  and 
caution  cannot  well  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  such  docu- 
ments at  their  disposal.  With  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Wilber- 
force,  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  it,  is,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  terribly  monotonous.  Day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  we  have  all  the  permutations  and  combi- 
nations, which  could  possibly  be  formed  out  of  a  given  number 
of  notes,  perpetually  iterated ;  and,  we  must  candidly  avow,  that 
the  effect,  upon  the  whole,  is  dull  and  wearisome.  It  must  be 
almost  needless  for  us  to  declare  that,  in  saying  this,  we  mean  to 
utter  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  the  journalizer; 
nothing  in  disparagement  of  his  profound  sincerity  and  singleness 
of  heart ;  nothing  which  may  cast  contempt  or  slight  upon  the 
struggles  and  the  exercises,  through  which  he  passed  to  his 
reward.  But,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  daily  spiritual 
experiences  of  any  long  life,  should  be  otherwise  than  tedious,  un- 
less the  individual  should  chance  to  be  distinguished  by  some 
startling  originality  of  character,  or,  his  internal  history  should  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  heart-stirring  vicissitudes  and  trials.  The 
Confessions  of  Augustine — for  instance — must  be  interesting,  to 
the  eud  of  time.  His  early  entanglement  in  the  monstrous  errors 
of  the  Manichee»*— his  flounderings  and  buffetings  through  the 
conflicting  elements  of  the  heathen  philo8ophy-«his  long  servitude 
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to  the  lower  passions  of  our  nature — the  tender  and  untiring 
solicitude  with  which  his  mother  watched  him  throughout  all  the 
dangerous  windings  of  his  course — the  reply  of  the  bishop,  vhoin 
she  had  wearied  with  the  outpouring  of  her  sorrows  and  her  fean, 
**  Woman,  go  in  peace ;  it  is  not  possible  that  the  child  of  so 
"many  tears  should  perish" — and,  finally,  the  planting  of  his 
footsteps  on  the  steep  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,-- 
all  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  matters  which  at  once  enchaio 
the  attention  and  edify  the  spirit.  The  autobiography  of  Baxter, 
again,  is,  in  many  respects,  most  valuable  and  instructive;  and, 
more  especially  so,  because  it  shows  us  that  one  of  the  last  ac- 
quirements of  a  mature  Christian,  is  the  habit  of  resting  chieflf 
on  the  prime,  simple,  and  fundamental  verities  of  Revelation,  and 
a  growing  distaste  for  matters  of  merely  doubtful  disptUatm 
But  the  spiritual  life  of  Wilberforee  abounds  with  no  **  disastrous 
*'  chances/'  no  "  perilous  accidents,"  no  "  hair-breadth  scapes." 
Neither  does  the  chronicle  exhibit  much  power  of  mind,  or  rich 
originality  of  thought.  The  history  of  his  progress  is  poor  io 
materials.  When  once  he  had  torn  to  pieces  the  silken  net  which 
hung  about  his  youth,  the  miseries  of  his  captivity  were  at  an  end. 
Like  other  Christian  men,  indeed,  he  had  still  an  internal  warfare 
to  undergo.  But,  it  was  a  warfare  which,  though  sometimes 
formidable  and  harassing  enough,  was  marked  by  no  striking 
variety  of  adventure.  And  hence,  whatever  is  to  be  learned  from 
it,  may  be  nearly  as  well  learned  from  the  perusal  of  any  score  ot 
pages  taken  at  random,  as  from  a  careful  study  of  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  All  this  may,  doubtless,  have  been  a  happiness  for 
him.  But  it  is  not  a  happiness  for  them  who  have  to  follow  bim 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  his  pilgrimage.  We  are,  therefore, 
almost  tempted  to  wish  that  his  biographers  could  have  satisfied 
their  sense  of  duty  by  a  much  less  prodigal  exhibition  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  Journal.  It  might,  we  do  think,  have  been  well,  if 
they  had  simply  stated,  as  a  fact,  once  for  all,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  noting  down  the  results  of  his  daily  self-examination; 
and,  then,  had  been  content  with  producing,  occasional!)!  the 
more  important  and  remarkable  specimens  of  the  voluminous 
record.  By  this  procedure,  it  is  true,  the  work  must  have  been 
reduced  to  about  one  half  of  its  present  size ;  and  grievous  dis- 
appointment might  thereby  have  been  inflicted  on  a  numeroos 
class  of  readers,  who  would  have  bitterly  deplored  that  a  word  or 
a  syllable  of  his  should  have  been  lost.  It  is  scarcely  surprising' 
therefore,  that  the  biographers  should  be  unwilling  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  selection,  or  suppression.  Tber 
were,  very  naturally  and  amiably,  anxious  that  their  fathers  cha- 
racter should  bear^  with  its  whole  influence,  upon  Christuo 
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society;  and,  accordiuglji  they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  with 
the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  which  might  possibly  have  shorn  it  of 
some  element  of  power. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  main  narrative.  The  change  that  had 
passed  upon  the  mind  of  Wilberforce,  was,  finally,  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  by  his  secession  from  all  the  clubs  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  ''  a  precaution  which  he  thought  to  be  essential  to  his 
"  safety,  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.*' 
From  that  time,  his  public  life  was  principally  devoted  to  three 
objects ;  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties — the  improve- 
ment of  his  country  in  morals  and  religion — and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  We  gladly  leave  to  others  the  office  of  tracing 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  course.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  remarking  that  he  utterly  abjured  the  character 
of  a  party  man.  He  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent member :  a  sort  of  anomaly  which,  under  the  peculiar 
form  of  our  constitution,  is  seldom  regarded  with  much  con- 
fidence or  favour.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution  to  keep  his 
conscience  and  his  judgment  unfettered,  he  opposed  the  revolution 
war — for  a  time,  was  alienated  from  Pitt — incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  his  friends — and,  once,  was  openly  cut  by  the  King.  By 
this  renunciation  of  the  ties  which  usually  bind  public  men  toge- 
ther, he  brought  upon  himself  the  sarcastic  commendation,  that 
•'  you  might  always  be  sure  of  Wilberforce — when  you  did  not 
"  want  him !"  He  was,  probably,  but  little  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
persion of  voces  ambigiae  like  these.  Votes  are,  generally,  most 
wanted,  when  some  very  questionable  object  is  to  be  obtained. 
And  these  were,  precisely,  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  truly  independent  man  would  be  most  likely  to  fail 
his  political  friends,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
cowardly  or  treacherous  defection.  In  spite  of  all  such  insinu- 
ations and  reproaches,  he  held  on  his  course ;  with  what  degree 
of  judgment,  we  leave  others  to  decide;  but,  doubtless,  with  an 
unsullied  and  self-approving  conscience.  How  the  business  of  a 
constitutional  government,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  could  be 
carried  on,  if  every  member  of  the  legislature  were  thus  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  free,  disengaged,  unconnected  unit,  is  a  problem 
which  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  solve.  And,  we  are  the 
less  solicitous  about  it,  because  the  solution  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  soon  required.  In  the  mean  time,  the  political  world,  we 
trust,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  much  from  an  occasional  example  of 
inflexible  integrity.  The  desperate,  unflinching,  unreasoning 
fidelity  of  party  men,  is  an  affair  of  every  day's  occurrence. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  impossible  to  wit- 
ness, without  grief  and  shame,  the  sacrifices  frequently  demanded 
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by  this  relentless  and  remorseless  principle.  The  contrast  to  it, 
presented  by  the  instance  of  a  senator,  who  acknowledges  do 
supremacy  but  that  of  conscience,  has,  at  all  events,  somethiog 
about  it  fitted  to  ennoble  and  refresh  the  heart.  It  is  a  spectacle 
which  elevates  us  to  the  contemplation  of  better  and  purer  times 
than  have  ever  yet  been  witnessed  upon  earth. 

His  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  his  countrymen  may  be  speedily  enumerated,  tliougk 
it  would  be  no  brief  matter  to  follow  them  out  to  their  full  dere- 
lopment.    His  first  enterprize  was  the  establishment  of  a  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.     In  the  prosecution  of  this 
object,  he  traversed  nearly  the  whole  kingdom.     He  visited  maoj 
of  the  bishops.    He  sought  out  the  most  influential  of  the  lav* 
men.     For  occasional  repulses  he  was  habitually  prepared :  aod 
one  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  read  of,  without  unspeakable  di^ 
gust.    *'  So  then,  young  man/' — said  a  nobleman,  whose  house 
he  visited, — ''  you  wish  to  be  a  reformer  of  men's  morals.    Look 
"  then,  and  see  what  is  the  end  of  such  reformers,** — pointiog,  as 
he  spoke,  to  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion! — Gracious  heaven!— 
to  think  that  any  one  should  be  found  in  a  Christian  land,  capable 
of  producing  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  a  faithful  and  zealous  follower  of  the  Saviour,  from  a 
labour  of  piety  and  love !     The  Society,  however,  was  soon  in 
useful  and  active  operation,  and,  as  the  biographers  remark, ''  was 
''  the  first  of  those  various  Associations,  which  soon  succeeded  to 
"  the  apathy  of  former  years."    This  effort  was,  in  due  time, 
followed  by  others  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency  ;"tiie 
Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1797;  the  attempt  to  form  an 
Association  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  in  1798; 
and  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  180S.     Of  all  these  enterprizes,  Wilberforce  may, 
almost  literally,   be  said  to  have  been  the   main   spring,— the 
grand   moving  force :    and   the   publication  of  his   celebrated 
work  on  practical  Christianity,  which  appeared  in  ]797«  niust,  at 
this  period,  have  armed  his  name  with  a  most  overpowering  in- 
fluence.   That  book  came  forth  at  a  period  when,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hey,  ''  hell  seemed  to  be  broke  loose  in 
"  the  most  pestiferous  doctrines,  and  most  abominable  practicesi 
''  which  set  the  Almighty  at  defiance,  and  break  the  bonds  of 
''  civil  society/'    And,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  his  biogra- 
phers, that  the  effect  of  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated.    Its  circu* 
lation,  they  inform  us,  was,  at  that  time,  altogether  without  prece- 
dent.    In   1826,  fifteen  editions  had  issued  from  the  press  in 
England;  some  of  them  very  large  impressions.    In  1807i  it 
was  eagerly  read  in  India,    in  America,  the  work  was  imme- 
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diately  reprinted;  and«  within  the  same  period,  twenty-five  editions 
had  been  sold.  It  has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German  languages.  And,  beyond  all  rea« 
sonable  question,  "  it  gave  the  first  general  impulse  to  that 
"  warmer  and  more  earnest  spring  of  piety,  which,  among  its 
*'  many  evils,  has  happily  distinguished  the  last  half-century .*' 
"  While  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  personal  acquaint- 
"  ance,  it  reasoned  on  the  common  principles  of  human  nature* 
"  It  was  devotional,  not  controversial.  It  spoke  the  language  of 
''  uo  sect  or  party,  but  brought  out  clearly  and  forcibly  the  great 
''  outlines  of  the  revealed  Gospel,  contrasting  them  keenly  but 
"  soberly  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  day.  It  was  therefore 
''  well  fitted,  like  the  Manual  of  k  Kempis,  to  spread  throughout 
"  the  whole  church,  and  call  on  every  side  into  practical  efiiciency 
"  admitted,  though  long  dormant,  principles.  Its  composition 
"  would  naturally  increase  its  influence.  As  a  literary  work  it 
"  might  be  judged  to  need  greater  condensation ;  but  its  style  was 
'<  the  best  suited  to  produce  effect  *  I  was  purposely,'  be  has 
"  said,  '  more  diffuse  than  strict  taste  prescribed,  because  my 
"  object  was  to  make  an  impression  upon  men  in  general.'  '  Do 
'^  not  curtail  too  much,'  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  '  portable  soup 
"  must  be  diluted  before  it  can  be  used.'  There  is  in  truth 
"  throughout  the  volume  a  rich  and  natural  eloquence,  which  wins 
"  its  way  easily  with  every  reader.  Its  illustrations  are  happy ; 
"  its  insight  into  motives  clear ;  and  above  all,  its  tone  is  every 
"  where  affectionate  and  earnest.  It  was  seen  to  be  '  the  produce 
"  of  his  heart  as  well  as  of  bis  understanding.'  He  addressed 
'*  his  fellow-countrymen  moreover  from  an  eminence  on  which  he 
*'  could  be  heard ;  as  a  layman  safe  from  the  imputation  of  pro* 
"  fessional  bias ;  and  as  one  who  lived  in  the  public  eye,  and  was 
"  seen  to  practise  what  he  taught.  He  raised  indeed  a  strict,  but 
"  bis  own  example  proved  that  it  was  a  practicable  standard. 
"  His  life  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  observers.  Some  had  even 
"  thought  him  mad,  because  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
'^  strange  exhibition  of  his  altered  habits ;  but  his  work  supplied 
"  the  rationale  of  his  conduct,  whilst  his  conduct  enforced  the 
"  precepts  of  his  work.  Any  one  might  now  examine  the  staff 
"  of  the  Wizard  and  learn  the  secrets  of  his  charmed  book."' — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  204. 

So  much  for  this  courageous  protest  against  the  moral  and 
spiritual  degeneracy  of  the  times.  With  regard  to  his  other 
exertions  in  the  same  cause,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
good  effected  was  not  considerably  qualified  and  lowered  by  a  cer- 
tain infusion  of  evil.  His  close  connexion,  for  instance,  with 
mixed  and  motley  Religious  Associations,  may  have  been  prodac- 
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tive  of  some  effects  which,  probablyj  would  have  startled  and 
astounded  him,  if  he  could  distinctly  have  foreseen  them.    He 
was  perhaps,  not  very  unnaturally,  captivated  and  seduced  by  the 
hope,  that  force  might  be  accumulated  and  condensed  by  the 
formation  of  a  grand  alliance,  out  of  the  followers  of  every 
imaginable  variety  of  religious  belief  and  discipline.     It  would 
be  needless  and  invidious  to  dwell  upon  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments.    Those  results  have  been  the  subject  of  much  angry 
and  bitter  controversy ;  and  we  should  be  unwilling  to  be  visited 
by  the  spirit  of  strife  and  discord,  while  contemplating  the  life 
and  labours  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  trust,  may  be  said  without  offence; 
that, — whether  the  effect  were  designed  or  not, — the  employment 
of  miscellaneous  levies,  for  the  service  of  morality  and  religion, 
has  actually  done  much  towards  reducing  and  diluting  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  reverential  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  our  Fathers ; 
nay,  that  it  has  done  much  to  keep  the  Church  in  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  her  own  majesty  and  strength.     It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed  that,  at  that  period,  the  state  of  the  Church  was,  in 
some  important  respects,  such  as  almost  to  invite  the  hand  of  un- 
filial  rashness.     It  was  the  hour  of  her  blameable  weakness,  and 
self-oblivion.    And  some,  we  fear,  there  were,  even  among  ber 
own  sons,  who  then  approached,  unreverently,  their  slumbering 
parent,  and  went' and  told  their  brethren  without,  of  her  unbe- 
coming and  powerless  condition.     But,  among  these  undutifal 
and  most  unnatural  children,  Wilberforce,  most  assuredly,  is  not 
to  be  numbered.     The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  him,  is,  that, 
partly  from  accidents  beyond  his  control,  he  had  not  been  regu- 
larly trained  to  a  due  estimate  of  her  inherent  and  indefectible 
claims  upon  our  submission  and  respect.     He  had,  probably, 
been  taught  to  venerate  the  Church  of  England,  rather  as  the 
religious  establishment  of  his  country,  than  as  one  branch   of  a 
divine  institution.     And,  hence,  he  might  scarcely  be  conscious  of 
the  evil  and  the  danger  of  seeking  assistance  and  co-operation 
from  those  who  were  either  separated  from  her,  or  but  feebly  and 
loosely  attached  to  her  communion*     We  cannot  but  believe  him 
to  have  been  ignorant  that,  among  his  fellow-workers,  there  were 
some,  who,  not  only  despised  her,  but  were  secretly  labouring  for 
her  dishonour  and  destruction. 

But,  the  grand  exploit  of  Wilberforce  was  the  demolition  of 
the  English  slave-trade ;  (we  wish  we  could  describe  the  issue  of 
his  exertions  in  more  comprehensive  terms).  We  say,  bis  grand 
exploit^  because  it  is  chiefly  by  this,  that  his  name  is  known, 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  great  benefactor, — the  advocate- 
general, — of  the  human  race.     It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a  brief 
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historjr  df  this  marvellous  enterprize.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  subject  appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  in  his  early 
boyhood.  It  was  in  1787  that  he  publicly  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause.  For  twenty  tedious  years  did  he  toil,  and  heave,  and 
struggle.  For  a  long  time,  the  adventure  appeared  about  as 
hopeful,  as  a  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  beings  whose  de* 
liverance  he  sought.  It  seemed  like  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
laws  of  nature^ — to  alter  the  position  of  the  tropics, — or  to  reform 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  labour  was,  often,  truly  of 
a  Sisyphian  type.  The  stone  would,  sometimes,  for  a  whilei  be 
hopefully  advancing  towards  the  summit :  and  then  it  would  rush 
back  again  with  an  impetuous  recoil.  The  hardy  adventurer, 
however,  appeared  to  laugh  at ''  chance,  and  sufferance,"  and  dis- 
appointment. He  seemed  resolved  to  weary  out  the  powers  of 
evil  themselves :  and,  at  last,  he  met  with  his  reward.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1807,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the 
House,  Romilly  entreated  the  younger  members  to  let  that  day's 
event  be  a  lesson  to  them,  how  much  the  rewards  of  virtue  ex- 
ceeded those  of  ambition :  and,  he,  then,  contrasted  the  feelings 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  all  his  greatness,  with  those  of 
that  honored  individual,  who  would,  that  night,  lay  his  head  upon 
his  pillow,  and  remember  that  the  Slave-Trade  was  no  morel 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  the  following  letter  from  John  Wesley,  probably  the 
last  he  ever  wrote ;  for  it  is  docketed  by  Wilberforce — "  Wesley's 
"  last  words :" 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
Unless  the  Divine  power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athananas  contra 
mundtttn,  I  see  not  bow  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in 
opposing  that  execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of  religioui  oi  Eng- 
land, and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
tbing,  yon  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils  ;  but  if 
God  be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  you  ?  Are  all  of  them  together 
stronger  than  God  ?  Oh  be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till  even  American 
slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away  before  it. 
That  He  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up  may  continue  to 
strengthen  you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

John  Wesley." 

Whether,  or  not,  slavery  itself  be  a  state  of  man  utterly,  and 
always,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  this  letter 
seems  to  take  for  granted,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  discuss.     Be  that  as  it  may,  still,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
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tettably  inhuman  process  by  which  the  siavtMrnuket  of  our 
colonies  had  been  long  suppliedi  no  question  will,  snrelyi  now  be 
raised,  except  among  men,  whose  nature  is  well  nigh  bnittliiedi 
and  whose  human  sympathies  have  been  seared  by  the  bonnog 
lust  of  gain.  The  cause,  then,  to  which  Wilberforce  dedicated 
all  his  noblest  energies,  was,  most  nndoubtedly,  a  holy  sod  t 
righteous  cause :  and  his  triumph  was  among  the  most  astoniab- 
ing  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  triumph  whkfa 
was  not  to  be  achieved  without  the  application  of  perilous  iiutre- 
ments,  and  a  resort  to  strange  and  wild  auxiliaries !  It  is  msnifest 
that,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  victory,  it  was  needful  to  appetl, 
— not  only  to  the  tender-hearted  Christian, — ^not  only  to  the  es- 
lightened  and  intelligent  philanthropist, — not  only  to  the  high- 
minded,  far-seeing,  and  disinterested  patriot;  but  the  fansticiof 
revolution, — the  preachers  of  the  rights  of  man, — the  self-elected 
representatives  of  injured  and  oppressed  humanity, — all  theie 
must,  of  necessity,  be  called  in,  to  swell  the  general  chorasof 
execration  against  the  monster-abuse  of  the  age.  A  bamier  wti 
to  be  erected  which  should  summon  mankind  into  uuivenal  in* 
surrection  against  fiendlike  selfishness  and  crime.  Tlie  croo 
of  fire  was  to  go  forth,  far  and  wide ;  and  the  gaiheri$9g  was  to  be 
from  every  tribe,  and  family,  who  professed  to  bear  alTegisDce  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

The  above  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  exhibition  of  the  proceii, 
by  which  alone,  humanly  ipeatnngj  the  adventure  could  possibi; 
be  achieved.  To  rely,  for  success,  solely  upon  the  suffragei  of 
wise,  and  virtuous,  and  holy  men,  would  have  argued  an  intemit; 
of  faith,  such  as  it  would  be  almost  a  vain  thing  to  look  for,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world.  We  scarcely  see  what  was  to  be 
done,  in  those  days,  by  any  uninspired  man,  but  to  put  hb  tnist, 
under  God,  upon  the  power  of  those  moral  and  humane  emotioDS 
which  have  generally  survived  the  fall.  On  carrying  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  period,  at  which  Wilberforce  began  to  act.  wectn 
easily  imagine  how  potently  he  must  have  been  tempted  to  b^ 
come  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  some  to 
the  cause  which  excited  his  own  consuming  2eal.  Nay— more 
than  this — from  the  moment  in  which  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  tbe 
legislature,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how,  if  he  had  most 
earnestly  desired  it,  he  could  possibly  have  preserved  himself 
from  the  incumbrance-^(for  such  it  sometimes  was), — of  miscel- 
laneous confederacy  and  aid.  Philanthropy,  like  misery,  will, 
sometimes, ''  acquaint  a  man  with  strange  bed^fellows"  and  com- 
panions. And,  thus  it  was  with  Wilberforce.  He  commenced 
his  labours  solely  with  the  intent  to  deliver  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race  from  physical  sufierings  too  horrible  to  be  thooghtof 
without  anguish, — and  a  vast  extent  of  coast  from  a  firightfal  state 
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of  moral  depravity  and  degradation.  But,  the  result  to  himself, 
personally,  was,  that  he  soon  found  himself  the  member  of  a  vast 
and  mixed  fraternity,  and  claimed  as  the  friend  and  the  ally  of 
nearly  all  the  liberals  and  revolutionists  in  Europe. 

In  short,  he  found  it  unavoidable  to  call  up  "  from  the  vasty 
deep,"  the  potent  and  tremendous  Genius  of  Agitation.  And 
never,  we  verily  believe,  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  was  that 
turbulent  power  brought  into  such  general  and  mighty  action.  We 
all  know  how  that  power  went  forth|  in  those  ruder  times.  We 
know  how  it  stirred  nearly  all  that  is  good,  and  all  that  is  evil,  in 
man's  nature.  We  know  how  it  collected,  beneath  the  banner  of 
the  CrosS|  brave  hearts  that  were  beating  with  fervent  though  ill- 
taught  devotion,  and  miscreant  adventurers  and  ruffians,  who, 
naturally,  had  their  being  in  the  midst  of  spoil,  and  havoc,  and 
destruction.  And  we  look  with  astonishment  on  the  operation  of 
the  pure  fire  from  the  altar,  when  thus  brought  into  sudden  combina- 
tion with  the  baser  elements  which  pervade  the  world.  Now,  some 
thing  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  help  thmking,  was  exemplified,  during 
the  whole  of  that  astonishing  process  which  ended  in  the  downfal 
of  the  British  traffic  in  "  human  flesh."  It  was  an  enterprize 
which  was  fitted  to  awaken  all  the  purest  feelings,  and  the  grandest 
human  energies.  But  it  was,  likewise,  an  enterprize  which  gave 
scope  and  occupation  to  the  restless  and  legionary  spirit  of  mischief 
and  confusion.  It  brought  together  the  Christian  and  the  Infidel, 
— the  stedfast  Churchman  and  the  unquiet  Sectarian — the  devoted 
loyalist  and  the  Jacobinical  conspirator, — the  single-hearted  friend 
of  man,  and  the  Ami  des  Noirsf  All  these  it  united,  (as  it  was 
hoped,)  in  a  blessed  league,  a  holy  alliance,  against  one  of  the 
most  remorseless  and  abominable  systems  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion with  which  the  earth  was  ever  cursed.  The  confederacy 
succeeded,  it  is  true.  And,  we  are  bound  to  be  thankful  for  its 
success.  But,  then,  we  may  likewise  be  pardoned  if  we  tremble 
St  the  terrible  secret  which  was  gradually  disclosed  in  the  course 
of  its  protracted  operations, — the  secret  of  that  resistless  strength 
which  belongs  to  tne  spirit  of  universal  and  unwearied  Agitation^ 

Little,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  did  Wilberforce  suspect  that  he 
had  summoned  forth  a  spirit,  which  will  probably  never  be  com- 
manded back  to  its  confinement.  From  that  time,  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  "  going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  and  walking  up 
"  and  down  in  it.  It  was  brought  up  to  do  the  bidding  of 
benevolence ;  to  labour  in  a  task  which  seemed  to  approve  itself 
to  God  and  man.  But  it  has,  since,  been  toiling  in  the  service  of 
very  different  masters.  It  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  what  is 
called  the  movement.  It  has  been  driving  forward  the  process  of 
political  regeneration!    It  has  unchained  the  Papacy  m  Ireland. 

s  2 
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It  has  let  in  a  deluge  of  democracy  upon  our  constitution.  It  is, 
at  this  moment,  straining  all  its  powers  to  undo  the  work  of  ages. 
It  is  loosening  all  the  joints  which  have  so  long  held  the  fabric  of 
the  monarchy  together.  It  is  husy  in  destroying  the  solid  ducts 
and  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  life  should  be  safely  and 
regularly  distributed  to  every  comer  of  the  land ;  and  it  will  aot 
rest  satisfied  until  the  embankments  are  broken  down,  and  the 
waters  rush  forth  in  turbid  streams,  spreading  confusion  over  the 
country  which  they  were  designed  to  fertilize.  In  short*  such  is 
its  compass  and  intensity  of  action,  and  such  is  its  fierce  mal^itj 
of  temper,  that,  in  our  darker  moments,  we  are  tempted  almost  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  ever-varying  forms  of  that  mysterious 
power,  to  which  the  word  of  prophecy  hath  assigned  the  title  of 
Antichrist. 

It  was  not  long  before  Wilberforce  himself  had  ''  some  taste 
of  the  quality"  of  this  formidable  and  capricious  ''  drudging 
goblin.'*  For,  it  played  him  a  shrewd  knavish  trick  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1792.  The  Jacobin  Convention  then  delighted  to  booour 
him  for  his  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity :  and,  as  the  most  illustrious  of  all  rewards  that  coutd  be 
lavished  on  public  virtue,  they  recorded  his  name  on  the  immortal 
roll  of  French  citizenship !  It  must  be  confessed  that  both  he 
and  his  friends  were  vilely  ungrateful  for  this  high  distinctioo. 
'^  I  was  provoked,**  writes  one  of  them,  "to  see  your  name  placed 
"on  the  list  of  citizens  by  the  French  savages.  And  for  wbt! 
"  Merely  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  humanity,  previous  to  their 
"  taking  up  the  cause  of  freedom ;  the  love  of  which,  even  during 
^'  their  first  and  best  exertions,  was  not  strong  enough  to  induce 
"  them  to  follow  your  humane  steps."  The  embarrassment  of 
Wilberforce  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  might  have  been  awk- 
ward to  divest  himself  of  his  blushing  honours  by  any  direct  dis- 
claimer or  rejection.  But  it  appears  that  be  was  estremelj 
anxious  and  impatient  "  to  prevent  the  ill  effect  which  tbis  rote 
"  might  have  upon  the  abolition  cause."  And,  accordingly,  he 
went  to  a  meeting  held  in  London  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freoch 
Emigrant  Clergy;  and  there  he  consented  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee, at  Burke's  request;  partly ^  as  he  acknowledges^  to  do 
away  French  citizenship!  And  then  who  can  describe  the 
motley  crowds  which  the  cause  of  abolition,  together  with  his 
other  multifarious  projects,  perpetually  collected  round  bim  at 
liome ;  the  "  black  spirits  and  white,  the  blue  spirits  and  grej/' 
which  haunted  his  antichamber  and  his  breakfast-table !  It  wss 
his  friend  Hannah  More  who  said  that  the  scene  reminded  ber,at 
times,  of  Noah's  ark ;  a  vast  menagerie  of  '*  clean  beasts,  and  of 
*'  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
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"  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  His  aDti^room,  we  are  told,  wad 
thronged  from  an  early  hour.  Like  every  room  in  his  house,  it 
was  well  stored  with  books ;  and  the  experience  of  its  necessity 
had  led  to  the  exchange  of  the  smaller  volumes,  with  which  it 
was  originally  furnished,  for  cumbrous  foliosi  **  which  could  not 
be  carried  ofi;  by  accident,  in  the  pocket  of  a  coat."  On  one 
chair  sat  a  Yorkshire  constituent,  manufacturing  or  agricultural. 
On  another,  a  petitioner  for  charity,  or  a  house  of  commons 
client  On  another,  a  Wesleyan  preacher;  while  side  by  side 
with  an  African,  a  foreign  missionary,  or  a  Haytian  professor,  sat 
some  man  of  rank,  who  had  sought  a  private  interview,  and  whose 
name  had,  accidentally,  escaped  announcement.  (Vol.  i.  p.  256f 
2j7.)  This  was  his  life  in  ]  790 ;  and  it  was  very  much  the  same, 
in  1808,  at  Kensington  Gore.  At  that  place,  he  was  one  morning 
endeavouring  to  relax  the  stiffness  of  a  "  starched  little  fellow," 
whom  he  was  anxious  not  to  disgust,  when  Andrew  Fuller  of 
Kettering  was  announced.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  So, 
before  the  rugged  preacher  was  admitted,  he  said  to  his  little 
friend,  "  You  know  Andrew  Fuller  ?"  ''  No,  I  never  heard  his 
name."  **  O,  then  you  must  know  hiui.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
man,  whose  talents  have  raised  him  from  a  very  low  situation." 
The  way  being  thus  prepared,  in  walked  Andrew,  doing  no  harm, 
it  is  true,  but  looking  the  very  picture  of  a  blacksmith.  "  What 
"extraordinary  people  Wilberforce  does  get  around  him!"  ex* 
claimed  Banks  one  day  in  amazement.  His  astonishment,  it 
seems,  had  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Coke,  the 
Wesleyan,  whom  Wilberforce  himself  thus  describes : — '*  I  wish 
"  1  conid  forget  his  little  round  face  and  short  figure !  Any  one 
"who  wished  to  take  off  a  Methodist  could  not  do  better  than  ex* 
"  actly  copy  his  manner  and  appearance.  He  looked  a  mere  boy 
"  when  he  was  turned  fifty ;  with  such  a  smooth  apple  face,  and 
"  a  little  round  mouth,  that,  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  you  might  have 
"  made  as  good  a  one  by  thrusting  in  your  thumb."  On  another 
day,  his  diary  records  ''  a  large  party  to  dinner,  of  very  mis- 
"  cellaneous  materials ;  some  whom  1  had  asked,  but  who  had 
''  sent  no  answer;  others  coming  without  notice.  Pr.  Constancio^ 
''  Portuguese  physician,  intelligent,  speaks  English.  Mr.  Towns- 
"  end,  dissenting  minister,  Borough.  Mr.  Jrroctor  from  Yar- 
"  mouth,  James  Stephen,  Dicey,  and  some  more.  Rational  day 
"enough."  Besides  this  almost  daily  influx,  the  Slave  Committee 
dined  with  him  once  a  week  during  the  labours  of  the  Abolition. 
Messrs.  Clarkson,  Dickson,  and  others,  whom  Pitt,  wickedly 
enough,  entitled  Wilberforce's  white  negroes^  were  his  constant 
inmates,  and  formed  a  bureau,  employed  m  classing,  revising,  and 
abridging  evidence  under  his  own  eye.  ^*  I  cannot  invite  you 
^  here,"'  he  writes  to  a  friend  about  to  visit  London^ ''  for,  during 
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**  the  sitting  of  parliament  my  bouse  is  a  mere  hotel.'* — (vol.  iii. 
p.  «o5— «57.) 

When  once  the  warfare  of  the  Abolition  Cauae  had  beea 
accomplished,  other  views  began  to  expand  themselves  before  the 
eyes  of  Wilberforce  and  his  fellow  workers.  Thej  were  at  lemglk 
persuaded  that  their  work  must  be  miserably  imperfect  if  it  ter- 
minated in  any  thing  short  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  slavery  in  our  Colonies,  And  here, 
again,  the  blessing  of  Providence  seemed  once  more  to  deaoand 
upon  the  labours  of  our  Athanasius  contri  muruhimm  While  he 
was  on  his  dying  couch,  in  July,  1833,  the  Bill  for  the  Abolitioo 
of  Slavery  was  read,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  the  last  public  information  he  ever  received,  was,  that 
his  country  was  willing  to  redeem  itself  from  national  disgrace,  at 
any  sacrifice.  ^^  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  i  should 
''  have  lived  to  witness  the  day,  in  which  England  is  willing  to 
*'  give  twenty  millions  sterling,  for  the  abolition  of  slaverj."  It 
was,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  animating  Nunc  dimitiis^  which  he 
was  then  enabled  to  utter,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  ardnoos 
and  incessant  struggle !  His  friends  had  been  led  to  express  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to  witness  the  consummatioo  :  and 
the  fulfilment  of  their  anticipations  **  added  signal  interest  to 
''  an  event  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  might  shortly  be 
'*  expected/' 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  with  but  a  faultering  voice  that  we  caa 
echo  back  the  notes  of  exultation  with  which  the  triumphs  of 
Wilberforce  have  been  welcomed !  The  British  Slave  Trade,  it 
is  true,  has  been  demolished  :  and  slavery  itself  is,  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, in  a  course  of  speedy  extinction  throughout  our  Colonies. 
But,  alas  !  our  example,  as  yet,  has  been  almost  powerless  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  Slavery,  in  its  most  odious  fona,  still 
disgraces  and  afflicts  the  fairest  provinces  of  America, — the  land 
whose  independence  was  built  up  on  the  self-emdent  maxim,  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal !  And,  as  for  the  horron  of 
the  African  traffic, — there  is  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  tbej 
have  been  frightfully  aggravated  by  the  partial  success  of  oor 
efforts  for  its  abolition.  Flags  are  still  found  to  float  over  this 
horrible  merchandize :  and,  the  very  restraints  with  which  oor 
humaner  laws  now  seek  to  limit  and  embarrass  it,  have«  hitherto, 
had  little  other  effect,  save  that  of  sharpening  the  remoneless 
craft  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  still  fatten  on  this  vile  source  of 
gain.  The  vessels  employed,  in  former  times,  in  the  Africaa 
slave-trade,  were,  indeed,  little  better  than  pestilential  dui^eeas, 
even  under  the  regulations  framed  for  their  improvement  by  oor 
legislature.  But,  unless  we  are  grossly  misinforaied,  they  wcie 
spacious  palaces,  when  compared  with  the  floatiag  sarcspfcff^ 
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which  have,  tioce,  been  substituted  for  them.  We  have  heard 
from  naval  men,  who  speak  from  knowledge  and  experience,  that 
the  slavers  now  in  use  are  sharp  and  narrow  shells,  of  70  or  80 
tons  burden,  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  outsailing  every 
thing,  and  of  thus  setting  our  cruisers  at  defiance.  On  board  of 
these  a  living  freight  is  crammed  so  closely,  that  a  dreadful  and 
quick  mortality  b  the  inevitable  consequence.  And  the  accursed 
calculation  of  the  traders  is,  that,  if  only  one-fourth  of  their  cargo 
can  be  brought  alive  into  the  market,  their  adventure  is  sure  to  be 
prosperous  and  gainful !  We  dare  not  to  trust  ourselves  with  too 
close  a  contemplation  of  the  maddening  wretchedness  which  must 
be  endured  by  the  victims  thus  immolated  to  Mammon  and  to 
Moloch.  If  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  these  poor  degraded  crea- 
tures were  practised  on  so  many  swine,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature !  Happy  must  they  be  whose  sufferings  are  most 
speedily  brought  to  an  end !  Neither  is  it  possible  to  reflect, 
without  unspeakable  horror,  on  the  ferocious  barbarism  thus  per- 
petuated along  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  insatiable  demand  for 
slaves  is  found  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  domestic  charities 
among  the  natives.  Husbands  will  sell  their  wives,  and  parents 
will  sell  their  children,  if  not  for  a  mess  of  pottate,  for  a  few 
gallons  of  rom,  or  a  few  pounds  of  gunpowder.  ISfeighbouring 
tribes  will  carry  on  a  perpetual  course  of  kidnapping  against 
each  other.  And  the  wretches,  who  themselves  are  undergoing 
saffocation  and  torture  beneath  the  batches  of  the  slaver,  would 
have  consigned  their  brethren  of  the  next  village  to  the  same 
fate,  if  sudi  had  been  their  fortune.  Nay,  we  have  actually 
heard  of  a  negro  who  was  thrice  captured,  and  thrice  released ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  experience  of  the  horrors  of  a 
slave-ship,  sold  himself  again,  each  time,  probably  for  no  better 
a  price  than  a  modicum  of  alcohol,  or  a  pouch-full  of  ammu* 
nition !  One  or  two  tribes  there  are,  who  sternly  reject  all 
attempts  to  engage  them  in  this  execrable  commerce.  But,  still, 
these  men  scruple  not  to  hire  themselves  among  the  crews  of 
the  slave-ships ;  and,  instead  of  feeling  compassion  for  the  stifled 
crowds  below,  do  but  exult  in  their  suflerings,  as  the  fit  reward  of 
their  own  baseness  and  infatuation.  It  is  melancholy  and  as- 
tounding to  tbink  that  such  a  retiduum  of  murderous  atrocity 
should  still  be  lefty  after  all  the  wearinetB  and  fomfulnns  of  the 
abolition  conflict  i  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  God  of 
mercy  had,  as  yet,  for  unsearchable  reasons,  forborne  finally  to 
set  his  seal  to  a  work,  wbich,  in  human  estimation,  has  on  it  the 
impress  of  beneficence  and  hoHness.  But,  however  this  may  be^ 
it  would  really  appear  as  if  the  labours  of  the  gleaning  were 
likely  to  be  far  more  severe  than  those  of  gathering  m  the  harvest! 
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One  Wilberforce  sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Britbh  Slave 
Trade.  But,  at  present,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  whole  host 
of  Wilberforces  would  suffice  for  the  universal  abolitioD  of  the 
traffic.  And,  without  its  universal  abolition,  what,  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked,  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  humanity?— 
If  Agitation  must  needs  be  the  grand  agency  by  which,  hence- 
forth, the  world  is  to  be  moved,  who  can  forbear  to  wish  that  its 
powers  had  been  wholly  lavished  upon  the  final  esterminatioD  of 
this  gigantic  mischief,  in  its  aggravated  horrors,  before  it  began  to 
disport  itself  in  wild  experiments  upon  the  sacred  fabric  of 
civilized  society  i  It  would,  in  that  case,  have  had  work  enoogb 
for  its  occupation  until  the  present  hour.  The  blacki  might,  then, 
have  had  some  prospect  of  deliverance  from  misery  and  degrada- 
tion* And  the  whites  might,  at  least,  have  had  a  long  respite 
from  the  turmoil  and  terror  of  ceaseless  movement  and  giddy 
revolution ! 

What  remains  to  be  told  of  Wilberforce's  public  history,  though 
interesting  enough  in  itself,  is  of  subordinate  importance  when 
compared  with  the  achievements  we  have  already  noticed.  Of 
his  other  labours  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  tbe 
most  remarkable  are  his  unwearied  exertions  for  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  in  our  Indian  empire;  and  his  efforts  to  extort  a  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
instruction  of  our  colonial  dependencies  in  general.  His  political 
course  was  still  distinguished  for  independence  and  liberality.  He 
opposed  the  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  but  was  a  decided 
advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was 
disposed  to  put  his  trust  in  safeguards  and  securities :  and  he  ioh 
agined  that,  even  if  tbe  consciences  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  able  to  slip  through  the  noose  of  a  strict  and  solemn  oath,  still  no 
gentlemen  could  ever  be  found  who,  after  swearing  not  to  disturb 
or  endanger  the  Established  Church,  would  dare  to  rise  and  pro- 
pose any  measure  to  its  detriment.  The  event  has  shown  that 
the  safeguards  and  securities  have  all  the  solidity  and  strength  of 
a  rampart  of  the  loosest  sand ;  and  that  gentlemen  are  really  to  be 
found,  whose  sense  of  honour  has  been  disciplined  precisely  in 
the  same  school,  in  which  their  consciences  have  been  informed. 
He  was  moreover  a  steady  supporter  of  Parliamentary  Refonn; 
and  to  this  course  be  was  chiefly  impelled  by  his  just  abhorreooe 
of  bribery  and  drunkenness.  When  tbe  final  struggle  arrived, 
which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  that  cause,  he  had  retired  frooi 
public  life;  and  we  know  not  whether  he  was  able  to  look, 
without  dismay,  on  the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  experimeDt.— 
His  liberal  friends  were  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  sanctioa 
of  his  name  to  their  scheme  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  cbe 
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London  University.  But  this  was  rather  too  much  !  To  instruct 
our  artisans  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to  leave  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  grounds  of  our  mth,  appeared  to  him  to  be  merely  an  ex« 
pedient  for  training  up  a  race  of  self-conceited  sceptics.  And,  to 
keep  the  most  influential  classes  unarmed  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Jews,  was,  in  his  judgment,  "  to  render  a  measure,  abominable  in 
''  itself,  still  worse,  by  the  motive  assigned  for  its  adoption."  For 
a  time,  however,  he  lent  his  name  to  the  project,  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  some  change  in  the  system.  But,  in  1829»  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  finally  removing  it. 

In  1825,  he  retired  from  Parliament  altogether;  and  the  rest 
of  his  days  was  passed  in  the  serenity  of  domestic  enjoyment,  in 
varied  literary  recreation,  and  in  the  blessedness  of  that  peace 
which  pasaeth  understanding;  though  heavy  trial  awaited  him 
before  he  was  removed  to  the  place  where  all  trials  are  at  an  end. 

His  time  was,  henceforth,  chiefly  divided  between  one  or  other  of 
his  parsonages,  as  he  called  them  :  that  is,  between  the  residences 
of  two  of  his  sons,  who  were  in  the  Church,  and  moderately 
beneficed.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters :  but,  after  a  trial  of  two  months,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  go  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Dr. 
Chambers.  He  arrived  in  Cadogan-place,  Sloane-street,  on  the 
19th  of  July ;  and,  there,  with  but  a  single  groan,  he  peaceably 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  29th  of  July,  aged  seventy-three  years 
and  eleven  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  interest  attached  to  the  public 
career  of  Wilberforce — his  toils  in  the  promotion  of  good — his 
grapplings  with  evil — his  wrestlings  with  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places  and  in  low, — we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  biographers 
have  found  the  chief  delight  and  solace  of  their  task,  in  the  me- 
morials of  his  private  and  domestic  life.  In  this  department  of 
their  work,  they  must  have  felt  themselves,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  perfectly  at  home.  At  every  step,  they  must  have  been 
consoled  and  supported  by  the  thought,  Eheu  !  quanto  minus  est 
cum  aliis  versari,  quam  tui  meminisse  !  They  must  have  had  the 
image  of  their  honoured  parent  perpetually  before  their  eyes. 
And  seldom  has  there  been  seen  on  earth  a  more  winning  imper- 
sonation of  virtue  and  holiness.  If  we  may  venture  to  say  so 
much — ^it  really  seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  perpetual  rainbow 
round  his  head — a  halo,  bright  with  all  the  purest  colours  of  hea- 
ven. There  was  not,  indeed,  much  of  outward  comeliness  in  his 
form.  On  the  contrary,  his  figure  was  somewhat  diminutive,  and 
devoid  of  symmetry ;  and  his  features,  individually  regarded,  must 
have  appeared  positively  plain  and  ordinary^  but  that  they  were 
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flexibly  obedient  to  the  impulses  from  within.  And  yet  was  the 
appearance  of  this  small  ungainly  person,  the  signal  for  eojoj- 
nient  in  every  company  that  he  approached.  By  natural  tem- 
peramenty  indeed^  he  appears  to  have  been  full  of  vivacity,  and 
cheerfulness.   But,  when  these  native  qualities  had  been  visited  bj 

**  The  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod/' 

they  assumed  an  unfailing  serenity  and  brightness,  whidi  seemed 
to  mark  him  out,  to  all  who  saw  him,  as  one  who  was  destined  to 
shine  in  the  eternal  treasury,  in  the  day  when  the  jewels  shall  be 
finally  made  up.  "  You  must  allow  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  is 
''  cheerful,"  said  some  of  hs  friends  to  one  who  had  just  passed 
a  week  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  who  had  been  assailing 
religion  with  the  everlasting  imputation  of  dulness.  *'  Yes,"  ihe 
replied,  '^  and  no  wonder.  I  should  be  always  cheerful,  too,  if  I 
'*  could  make  myself  as  sure,  as  he  does,  that  I  was  going  lo 
''  heaven."  The  words  were  designed  to  convey  a  heartless,  and 
we  cannot  forbear  to  add,  an  exceedingly  stupid,  sarcaam.  But, 
—something  after  the  manner  of  Caiaphas,— the  speaker  gam 
utterance  to  a  substantial  truth,  albeit  she  knew  it  not.  It  might 
be  said  of  Wilberforce  that  he  felt  habitually  certain  of  heavea: 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  already  within  him.  He  wai 
never  inflated  with  the  vapours  of  spiritual  presumption.  That 
was  far  from  him,  at  all  times;  and,  even  when  death  was  at  hand, 
his  very  last  words  were  expressive  of  a  humble  trust,  but  not  of 
a  positive  confidence,  that  his  feet  were  on  the  rock.  But,  stiU, 
throughout  all  his  days,  he  appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  on  the 
confines  of  heaven ;  for  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 

fratitude  and  love.     Every  thing  he  saw  and  heard  supplied  hii 
eari  with  aliment.    To  biro,  flowers  were  the  smiles  of  the  be- 
nificent  Creator. 

"  The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies. 
To  him,  were  opening  paradise." 

He  found  '^  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.''  Re- 
ligion invested  him  with  that,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
choicest  attributes  of  genius,— the  power  of  extracting  nectar  oatof 
insipidity  itself, — the  faculty  of  discerning  the  elements  of  beauty 
or  of  grandeur,  where  others  can  see  nolhiiq^  but  moootos^  and 
littleness*  It  was  said  of  him  by  Mackintosh  that  he  nefer  met 
with  so  amusabie  a  man,— with  one  who  toocbed  life  in  §o  manjr 
points.  The  secret  of  bis  happiness  may  be  seen  in  his  Journal, 
which  is  pervaded,  throughout,  by  the  spirit  of  humifity  and 
thankfulness.  ''  Who  is  there,"  be  there  asks,  ^  that  has  so  asasf 
'*  blessings  i    I^et  me  record  some  of  diem  :«-*AiBueace,  witboit 
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''  the  highest  rtok.  A  good  understanding  and  a  happy  temper. 
**  Kind  friend8»  and  a  greater  number  than  almost  any  one.  Do- 
''mestic  happiness  beyond  what  could  have  been  conceived 
"  possible.  A  situation  in  life  most  honourable ;  and  above  all, 
**  a  most  favourable  situatiou  for  eternity — the  means  of  grace  in 
''  abundance,  and  repeated  motions  of  conscience,  the  effect,  I 
"  believe,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Which  way  soever  1  turn  I  see 
'^  marks  of  the  goodness  and  long-suffering  of  God.  Oh,  that  I 
"  may  be  more  filled  with  gratitude  ! 

'^  How  merciful  that  I  was  not  early  brought  into  office,  in 
"  1782-3-4 !  This  would  probably  have  prevented  my  going 
*^  abroad,  with  all  that,  through  the  providence  of  God,  followed* 
**  Then  my  having  such  kind  friends,  my  book,  &c.  All  has  snc*^ 
''  ceeded  with  me,  and  God  has  by  his  preventing  grace  kept  me 
"  from  publicly  disgracing  the  Christian  profession.  O  my  soul, 
"  praise  the  Lord,  and  forget  not  all  His  mercies.  God  is  love, 
*'  aud  His  promises  are  sure.  What  though  I  have  been  sadly 
"  wanting  to  myself,  yet  we  are  assured  that  those  that  come 
''  unto  Him  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  I  therefore  look 
*'  to  Him  with  humble  hope,  I  disclaim  every  other  plea  than 
"  that  of  the  publican,  offered  up  through  the  Redeemer ;  but  I 
"  would  animate  my  hopes,  trusting  in  Him  that  He  will  perfect, 
*'  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  me.'* — vol.  iii.  pp.  6l,  62. 

That  be  was  ever  on  the  watch  against  the  treacherous  whisper- 
ings of  the  passion  which  tempts  us  to  seek  great  things  for 
ourselves,  is  manifest,  both  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the 
secret  record  of  his  thoughts.  *'  On  looking  back,*'  he  says,  in 
1805,  *^  what  sad  proofs  have  I  had  lately  of  the  inward  workings 
^'  of  ambition,  on  seeing  others,  once  my  equals,  or  even  my  in- 
*'  feriors,  rise  to  situations  of  high  wordly  rank,  station,  power, 
''  and  splendour !  I  bless  God,  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  these 
''  vicious  tempers,  but  strive  against  them,  and  not,  I  hope,  in 
*^  vain.  Remember,  O  my  soul,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
*'  Have  I  not  a  better  portion  than  this  world  can  bestow  ? 
*^  Would  not  a  still  higher  situation  place  both  me  and  my  chiU 
"  dren  in  less  favourable  circumstances  for  making  onr  calling 
*^  and  election  sure  ?  Covet  not  then,  O  my  soul,  these  obiects  of 
*'  worldly  anxiety.  Let  God  be  thy  portion,  and  seek  tne  trae 
riches,  the  glory  and  honour  which  are  connected  with  immor** 
tality.  Yet  turn  not  from  those  who  have  these  honours  with 
cynical  or  envious  malignity,  but  rejoice  in  their  temporal  com- 
fort and  gratification,  while  you  pray  for  them,  and  strive  to  do 
^  them  good,  by  preventing  them  from  being  injured  by  their  ex* 
"  altation." — vol.  iii.  pp.  209»  210. 
That  charity,  was  ^tk  him  the  brightest  of  the  Christian 
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graces,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  strictness  of 
his  own  views  never  betrayed  him  into  an  ungenerous  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  other  men.  Of  Pitt  he  pronounced  that  he  was  the 
first  of  natural  men,  though  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he.  And,  afterwards,  he  adds  the  following  noble 
testimonies : — **  He  (Pitt)  is  really, — I  say  it  solemnly,  appealing 
''  to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  my  words, — in  my  judgment,  one  of 
*'  the  most  public-spirited  and  upright,  and  the  most  desirous  of 
''  spending  the  nation's  money  economically,  and  of  making  sacri- 
*^  fices  for  the  public  good,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew."  And, 
again ; — "  I  will  declare  my  solemn  conviction,**  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  ''  that  you  greatly  injure  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  opinion  you  en- 
"  tertain  of  him.  And  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  formed  on 
''  much  experience,  and  close  observation,  that  he  has  more  dis- 
*'  interested  patriotism  and  a  purer  mind  than  almost  (I  scarce 
"  need  say  almost)  any  man,  not  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
''  principles,  I  ever  knew.  That  he  has  weaknesses  and  faults  I 
*^  freely  confess,  but  a  want  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
**  and  of  the  strictest  love  of  truth,  are  not,  I  believe  as  God 
'^  shall  judge  me,  of  the  number.  I  speak  not  this  from  the  par- 
*'  tiality  of  personal  affection.  In  fact,  for  several  years  past, 
''  there  has  been  so  little  of  the  eadem  velle  and  eadem  nolle, 
"  that  our  friendship  has  starved  for  want  of  nutriment.  I  reallj 
''  love  him  for  his  public  qualities  and  his  private  ones,  though 
''  there  too  he  is  much  misunderstood.  But  how  can  I  expect  he 
^'  should  love  me  much,  who  have  been  so  long  rendering  myself 
''  in  various  ways  vexatious  to  him,  and  above  all,  when,  poor 
**  fellow,  he  never  schools  his  mind  by  a  cessation  from  political 
**  ruminations,  the  most  blinding,  hardening,  and  souring  of  all 
«  others  f"— vol.  ii.  pp.  269,  270. 

Nay,  eved  Lord  Byron  was  not  excommunicated  from  the 
pale  of  his  benevolent  and  charitable  hopes.  For,  one  day,  wbeo 
a  friend  was  reading  to  him  some  passages  from  the  life  of  that 
strange  being,  he  suddenly  interrupted  the  reader  by  the  excla- 
mation :  *'  There  now ;  surely  there  was  good  feeling  in  that  T 

With  the  peculiar  complexion  of  his  religious  principles,  the 
world  has  long  been  perfectly  acquainted.  If  those  principles 
are  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  fruits  which  they  produced,  in  his 
own  personal  character,  we  should  be  impelled  to  pronounce  that 
they  left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  desired.  On  a  more  deep  and 
comprehensive  view,  however,  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  the 
suggestion,  that  a  profounder  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Church,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  her  office  and  po* 
sition,  mi^ht  have  given  a  more  vigorous,  and  more  truly  Cathok 
tone,  to  hia  theological  opinionS|  and  have  armed  him  with  a  itiH 
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more  beneficial  influence  on  Christian  society.  However,  as 
controversy  and  discussion  are  not  our  present  objects,  we  shall 
abstain  from  a  topic  which  might  possibly  appear  ungracious  and 
unseasonable.  We  are  reluctant  to  speak,  or  even  to  think,  of 
defects,  where  we  find  so  much  to  love,  to  honour,  and  to  admire* 
One  or  two  things  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  notice,  in  justice 
to  bis  memory ;  because  they  show  that  the  natural  bias  and  ten« 
dency  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  soundest  views,  touching 
religious  matters.  In  the  first  place,  we  find,  from  his  Journal, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  habit  of  recording  his  own  religious 
experiences,  be  was  early  on  his  guard  against  the  seductive  error, 
that  the  religious  state  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of  a 
sort  of  spiritual  thermometer.  *'  This  morning  (Sunday),''  he 
writes,  in  179^9  '^  I  f^l^  ^he  comfort  of  sober  religious  self-con- 
"  versation.  Yet,  true  Christianity  lies,  not  in  frames  and  feel- 
''  ings,  but  in  diligently  doing  the  work  of  God.''  Further,-— 
although  be  was,  in  general,  ready  enough  to  learn  from  the  wise 
and  the  good  of  every  denomination,— -he  appears  to  have  been 
very  properly  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  itching  ears,  and  of 
the  propensity  of  men  to  heap  up  teachers  to  themselves.  On  one 
occasion,  be  refused  to  go  and  hear  Robert  Hall ;  alleging  that 
we  attend  public  worship,  in  order  to  be  edified,  not  by  human 
eloquence,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^gaiu, — the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  of  his  to  Hannah  More,  in  1823,  shows  that  he 
escaped  the  epidemic  infatuation  which  was  then  crowding,  almost 
to  suffocation,  the  meeting-house  of  Edward  Irving  :-— 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  prevailing  fashimi  of  resorting  to 
the  conventicle  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers's  late  assistant,  Mr.  Irving.  It  is 
not  merely  the  opposition  members  of  both  Houses,  Lord  Luisdown, 
Mackintosh,  &c.  that  attend  him ;  their  political  nonconformity  might 
be  supposed  to  endear  to  them  his  ecclesiastical  dissent :  bnt  the  orthodox 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  vindicator  of  existing  institutions  Mr.  Canning, 
press  into  his  meeting-bouse  ;  and  even  with  tickets  you  most  be  at  the 
(ioor  an  hour  before  the  service  commences,  if  you  wish  to  get  in  with- 
out losing  one  of  your  coat-pockets  by  mere  mobbing.  I  have  not  yet 
been  to  hear  him.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  it  quite  of  good  example  to 
adopt  the  prevailing  rage.  It  is  literally  true  (I  was  told  by  one  who 
was  present),  that  an  opera  frequenter  related  as  a  part  of  the  green 
room's  conversation  of  the  last  Saturday  night,  '  Shall  yon  go  to  Irviog's 
to-morrow  r'  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  man 
not  only  of  extraordinary  powers,  (though  even  once  hearing  him  speak 
at  one  of  our  anniversary  meetings  satisfied  me  that  he  sadly  needs  the 
chastening  hand  of  a  sound  classical  education,)  but  of  orthodox  prin- 
ciples and  personal  piety,  and  I  am  assured  too,  of  a  fine,  disinterested 
spirit.  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to  receive  some  certain  intelli- 
gence of  this  extraordinary  *  performer;*  for  such,  with  all  his  merits, 
be  DOW  appears.'* — vol,  v.  pp.  188,  189. 
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Lastly,  we  learn  that  he  lamented  the  desuetude  into  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  had  fallen,  as  regards  the  ohservance 
of  the  days  appointed  for  fasting  and  humiliation.  ''  We  attend 
"  too  little  to  these  days/'  he  writes,  on  Ash-Wednesday,  in  1831. 
The  delicacy  of  his  Own  constitution  was  such  as  to  make  ri- 
gorous abstinence  impracticable,  at  any  time.  But  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  principle.  He  varied  the  quality  of  his  diet,  on 
suitable  occasions,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  remind  him  that  prac- 
tical Christianity  involves  a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh. 

One  word  respecting  the  intellectual  capacities  and  acconh 
plishments  of  Wilberforce.  He  appears  to  have  been  gifted  with 
a  singular  activity  and  versatility  of  mind.  His  resources  were 
ample  and  various,  and  easily  producible.  In  the  estimation  of 
Madame  de  Stael — who  seems  to  have  thought  that  talking  was 
the  chief  final  cause  of  the  creation  of  man— he  must  have  bees 
among  the  first  of  human  beings ;  for  she  said  of  him,  ''  Mr. 
"  Wilberforce  is  the  best  coiwwT^tt  I  have  met  with  in  this  coootij. 
"  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  the  most  religious,  and  I  now 
''  find  that'  he  is  the  wittiest  man,  in  England.'^  The  Hoiue  of 
Commons,  however,  was  the  theatre  of  all  others  the  best  fitted 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  mental  peculiarities.  His  orator;  was 
rich  and  vivid,  and,  frequently,  impassioned  in  a  veiy  higb 
degree.  But  it  was,  also,  at  times,  loose,  and  rambling,  sod 
deficient  in  that  vigorous  condensation  which  acts  with  the  mo^ 
mentum  of  a  battering--rani«  This  might,  occasionally,  be  the 
consequence  of  insufficient  preparation.  But,  for  the  most  put, 
we  conceive,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiarity  of  temperament 
He  was,  by  nature,  active,  almost  to  restlessness.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  plod,  long  together,  in  a  perfectly  even  path.  His 
motions  were  circuitous.  He  was  as  laborious  as  the  bee;  bot, 
withal,  quite  as  brisk,  nimble,  and  excursive.  His  erratic  pro- 
pensity was  exemplified,  in  various  ways,  throughout  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  his  life.  At  one  time,  no  man  ever  lived  so  moch 
upon  the  wing.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  out  all  his  flittiogs 
from  one  spot  to  another.  A  single  instance  may  suffice.  At  the 
close  of  an  excursion,  in  18£7,  his  Diary  records  that,  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  he  had  made  no  less  than  six  and  thirty 
visits !  These  rapid  and  devious  movements  were,  in  a  coniider* 
able  degree,  typical  of  his  mental  character,  as  it  sometimes  nt- 
nifested  itself  in  his  public  and  parliamentary  exertions.  Neve^ 
theless,  he  was  capable  of  the  mightiest  efforts.  On  grand  occi- 
sions,  he  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  It  has  been  justly  obsened, 
that  he  held  a  very  ''  high  and  conspicuous  place  m  oratory,  even 
'^  at  a  time  when  English  eloquence  rivalled  whatever  we  read  of 
''  in  Athens  or  in  Rome."    He  was,  moreover,  eminently  en- 
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dowed  with  that  sagacity  and  tact»  which  are  among  the  most 
serviceable  qualities  of  a  great  public  speaker.  ''  If  there  is  any 
''one/'  said  Canning,  ''who  understands  thoroughly  the  tactics 
'<  of  debate,  and  knows  exactly  what  will  carry  the  House  along 
"  with  hinii  it  certainly  is  my  honourable  friend*  the  member  for 
"  Bramber."  Of  this,  we  have  one  most  memorable  instance. 
In  18 17}  he  supported  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  as  a  severity  which,  under  all  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  country,  he  deemed  absolutely  unavoidable.  On  this,  he  was 
assailed  by  an  honourable  member,  with  the  following  most 
unworthy  and  offensive  sarcasm : — **  The  honourable  and  re/f- 
''  gious  member'^ — ^as  this  person  addressed  him,  in  the  midst  of 
cries  of  order  from  all  sides  of  the  House-*-"  could  hardly  vote 
*'  for  any  measure  more  opposed  to  vital  Christianity**  The  re- 
tort of  Wilberforce  was  exterminating !  "  I  shall  take  no  notice,"  he 
began,  ''of  what  has  been  said  concerning  myself;  though  I  claim 
''  no  credit  for  my  silence.  For,  I  am  well  convinced,  that  there 
*'  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who  would  not  feel  lowered  by 
"  replying  to  such  language  as  the  honourable  member  has 
''  allowed  himself  to  use."  And  afterwards,  turning  towards  the 
aggressor,  **  How,"  he  exclaimed—-''  how  can  the  honourable 
'*  member  talk  thus  of  those  religious  principles  on  which  the 
"  welfare  of  the  community  depends  ?  I  would  fain  believe  that 
"  he  desires  as  sincerely  as  I  do  myself  to  perpetuate  to  his 
"  country  the  blessings  she  enjoys.  But  if  I  could  be  base 
"  enough  to  seek  the  destruction  of  those  institutions  which  we 
"  both  profess  to  revere,  I  will  tell  him  what  instrument  I  would 
"  choose.  I  would  take  a  man  of  great  wealth,  of  patrician 
"  family,  of  personal  popularity,  aye,  and  of  respectable  talents, 
"  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  one,  while  he  scattered  abroad 
"  the  firebrands  of  sedition  under  pretence  that  he  went  all 
''  lengths  for  the  people,  would  in  reality  be  the  best  agent  in 
"  the  malevolent  purpose  of  destroying  their  liberties  and  happi- 
"  ness."— vol.  iv.  p.  3«8. 

"  Never,  in  my  Parliamentary  life" — said  a  member  present — 
"  never  did  I  hear  a  speech  which  carried  its  audience  more  com- 
"  pletely  with  it,  or  was  listened  to  with  such  breathless  atten- 
"  tion !"  His  opponent,  we  are  told,  was  remarkable  for  a  tall 
erect  figure.  But,  "  when  Wilberforce  turned  round  to  address 
"  him,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House,  he  seemed  like  a  pigmy 
**  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant*  I  never" — says  the  witness — "  saw 
*'  such  a  display  of  moral  superiority  in  my  life." 

But,  here  we  must  break  off.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  public  and  most  honourable  requisition,  the  remains 
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of  this  illustrious  Christian^  instead  of  being  deposited  in  a  pri- 
yate  sepulchre^  i/irere  solemnly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
''  It  was  remarked*' — say  his  biographerSy  with  whose  words  we 
conclude — "by  one  of  the  Prelates  who  took  part  in  this  strikiog 
''  scene,  that  considering  how  long  he  had  retired  from  active 
**  life,  and  that  his  intellectual  superiority  could  be  known  oolj 
*'  by  tradition  to  the  generation  which  thus  celebrated  bis  obse- 
**  quiesy  there  was  a  sort  of  testimony  to  the  moral  sublimitj  of 
**  his  Christian  character  in  this  unequalled  mark  of  public  a{H 
**  probation.  For  while  a  public  funeral  had  been  matter  of 
"  customary  compliment  to  those  who  died  in  official  sitoations, 
**  this  voluntary  tribute  of  individual  respect  from  the  mass  of  the 
*'  great  legislative  bodies  of  the  land,  was  an  unprecedented 
**  honour.  It  was  one  moreover  to  which  the  general  voice  re- 
*^  sponded.  The  crowd  of  equipages  which  followed  his  funeral 
''  procession  was  unusually  great.  The  Abbey  was  thronged 
**  with  the  most  respectable  persons.  '  You  will  like  to  know/ 
**  writes  a  friend,  '  that  as  a  I  came  towards  it  down  the  Stnod, 
<<  every  third  person  I  met  going  about  their  ordinary  business 
*^  was  in  mourning.'  A  subscription  was  immediately  opened 
*'  among  his  friends  in  London;  it  was  agreed  to  place  his  statue 
*'  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  a  yet  more  appropriate  memo- 
*^  rial,  that  some  charitable  endowment  should  perpetuate  bis 
<'  name.  Public  meetings  were  held  at  York  and  Hull  on  tbe 
**  occasion,  and  in  the  former  place,  a  county  asylum  for  the 
^*  blind  has  since  been  founded  in  honour  of  him,  while  his  towns- 
men of  Hull  have  raised  a  column  to  his  memory. 

It  would  be  vain  to  mention  all  the  marks  of  respect  which 
<<  'were  paid  to  him  by  the  public  societies  in  which  he  had  borne 
**  part.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other  more  private,  but  not  less 
**  affecting,  tokens  of  regard.  A  number  of  those  who  had  beeo 
*^  indebted  to  his  kindness  met  after  his  funeral,  '  with  feelings/ 
**  as  one  of  them  expressed  it  in  touching,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not 
"  unseemly  words,  '  almost  as  disconsolate  as  those  of  the  be- 
*^  reaved  apostles,  to  lament  his  loss.'  '  Great  part  of  our  coloured 
**  population,  who  form  here  an  important  body,'  writes  a  dig- 
**  nified  clergyman  from  the  West  Indies,  *  went  into  moumiog 
*'  at  the  news  of  his  death.'  The  same  honour  was  paid  him  br 
"  this  class  of  persons  at  New  York,  where  also  an  eulogima 
**  (since  printed)  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  person  pubUdj 
''  selected  for  the  task,  and  their  brethren  throughout  tbe  United 
"  States  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  marks  of  external  respect 
''  to  the  memory  of  their  benefactor.  For  departed  kings  tbeie 
*'  are  appointed  honours,  and  the  wealthy  have  their  gorgeoos 
**  obsequies :  it  was  his  nobler  portion  to  clothe  a  people  with 
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''  spontaneous  mourning,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  amid  the  be* 
"  nedictions  of  the  poor. 

^'It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  history  without  observing 
"  the  striking  testimony  which  it  bears  to  that  inspired  dictate  \ 
'' '  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of 
'^  that  which  is  to  come.*  If  ever  any  man  drew  a  prosperous  lot 
''  in  this  life,  he  did  so,  who  has  been  here  described.  Yet  his 
"  Christian  faith  was  from  first  to  last  his  talisman  of  happi- 
*'  ness.  Without  it,  the  buoyancy  of  his  youthful  spirits  led  to 
^*  a  frivolous  waste  of  life,  not  more  culpable  than  unsatisfying. 
"  With  it  came  lofty  conceptions — an  energy  which  triumphed 
**  over  sickness  and  languor,  the  coldness  of  friends  and  the  vio- 
"  lence  of  enemies — a  calmness  not  to  be  provoked — a  persever- 
''  ance  which  repulse  could  not  baffle.  To  these  virtues  was 
'^  owing  the  happiness  of  his  active  days.  Through  the  power 
'^  of  tlie  same  sustaining  principle,  his  affection  towards  his  fel- 
"  low 'creatures  was  not  dulled  by  the  intercourse  of  life,  nor  his 
"  sweetness  of  temper  impaired  by  the  irritibility  of  age.  A  firm 
''  trust  in  God,  an  undeviating  submission  to  His  will,  an  over- 
"  flowing  thankfulness — these  maintained  in  him  to  the  last  that 
*^  cheerfulness  which  this  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
**  They  poured  even  upon  his  earthly  pilgrimage  the  anticipated 
*'  radiance  of  that  brighter  region,  to  which  he  has  now  doubtless 
"  been  admitted.  For  ^the  path  of  the  just  is  like  tJie  shining 
'*  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day!  "— « 
vol.v,  pp.  376—378. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and  otiier  Poems.  By 
Chenevix  Trench,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Curdridge  Chapel, 
Hants,  Author  of  the  Story  of  Justin  Martyr.  London. 
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2.  Memorials  of  a  Residence  on  the  Continent,  and  Historical 
Poems.  By  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Author  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece.    London.     Moxon.     1838. 

3.  Poems  of  many  Years.  By  R.  M.  Milnes*  London.  Moxon. 
1838. 

Looking  at  poetry  in  its  results,  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly 
is  its  value  in  enabling  mankind  at  large  to  sympathize  with  each 
other ;  not  in  that  general  and  rouph  way  which  arises  naturally 
from  a  common  object,  common  fnends,  or  common  subjects  of 
interest,  but  through  all  the  minuter  shades  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. This  sympathy  not  only  furnishes  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  acute  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  but  is,  as  every  one 
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must  feel,  almost  the  peculiar  instrument  by  which  esteem  is 
warmed  into  confidence  and  affection.  The  constraint  and  dis- 
tance which  we  are  so  apt  to  be  conscious  of  in  the  compsDj 
of  those  whom  we  highly  respect,  but  whose  peculiar  tone  of 
feeling  we  cannot  appreciate,  or  who  seem  careless  or  incapable 
of  entering  into  ours,  is  a  ready  proof  of  this,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  easy  and  almost  affectionate  familiarity  which 
often  springs  from  an  apparent  coincidence  of  sentiment  and 
tastej  even  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  soundness  of  heart.  This 
however  is  obviously  a  superficial  feeling,  and  proportionably 
common.  The  sympathy  which  is  really  to  be  coveted  is  deep 
as  well  as  delicate ;  being  based  on  that  which  is  the  onlj  real 
foundation  of  friendship  between  earnest  men,  similar  moral  ten- 
dencies, ripening  as  life  goes  on,  if  they  do  not  grow  rank  and 
sickly,  into  similar  or  analogous  objects  and  pursuits.  That  this 
kind  of  sympathy  is  incomparably  more  valuable  both  in  die 
way  of  enjoymenti  and  in  its  influence  over  our  own  and  othen* 
conduct,  IS  a  matter  of  experience  which  a  large,  perhaps  die 
larger,  proportion  of  ordinary  men  know  to  be  true,  and  the  rest 
would  not  willingly  appear  ignorant  of.  Each  is  good  in  its 
way,  but  one  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  nature, — ^is  what  we  were 
made  for ;  the  other  is  only  its  amusement  and  exercise.  One 
is  to  the  other  what  a  noble  statue  is  to  an  arabesque  pattenii 
deep  music  to  pleasing  sounds,  happiness  to  amusement,  a  noble 
enterprize  to  a  game  at  chess.  The  one,  though  fraught  widi 
pleasant  excitement,  and  probably  with  intellectual  improvemeot 
and  kind  feeling,  we  feel  to  be  but  of  momentary  interest;  die 
other,  within  the  mere  outward  form  of  wit,  imagination,  subtletj 
or  vigour,  betrays  a  life  of  which  they  are  but  the  bodily  limbs, 
full  of  rich  and  indefinite  promise.  In  this  case  each  coincidence 
of  thought  becomes,  like  the  opening  of  an  interesting  subject*  a 
pledge  for  we  know  not  how  much  besides  of  friendship  and 
confidence.  If  in  conversation  any  one  merely  uses  an  argu- 
ment, an  illustration,  a  conceit,  which  has  occurred,  or  very  nearly 
occurred  to  ourselves,  and  which,  as  having  done  so,  we  think 
ingenious  and  happy,  we  are  amused  and  think  no  more  about 
the  matter ;  but  if  any  one  displays  a  point  of  characteristic  feel- 
ing, or  implies  any  fact,  not  obvious,  in  his  own  moral  nature, 
of  which  we  are  also  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  instantly  feel  so 
much  the  nearer  him  than  we  were,  more  anxious  to  Uke  him, 
more  inclined  to  find  meaning  in  what  he  says,  and  ourselves  in 
turn  almost  privileged  to  assume  a  more  confidential  tone,  and 
to  expect  greater  attention.  This  is  the  sympathy  which,  in  pri- 
vate, makes  men  love  instead  of  liking  each  other;  and  in  public, 
binds  masses  together  for  great  purposes,  penetrating  into  efeij 
subject^  from  the  most  minute  to  the  greatQst»  and  swajingi  with 
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a  power  unanal^zable  and  incalculable,  a  multitude  even  more 
emlj,  as  historians  say,  than  a  fire-side  party.     No  one  who  has 
observed  the  inconsistent  obstinacies  and  vacillations  of  ordinary 
men  on  matters  of  opinion  and  practice,  can  fail  of  seeing  th^t, 
in  point  of  fact,  one  half  of  what  is  done  or  believed,  is  done  and 
believed  by  or  for  the  sake  of  this  sympathy.     Men  will,  in  gene- 
ral, obstinately  submit  to  the  mere  assertion  of  those  who  have 
given  them  proof  of  having  hearts  like  their  own,  and  obstinately 
resist  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  of  an  uncongenial  mind ; 
win  abide  by  the  guesses  of  liim  who  feels  their  perplexities, 
rather  than  the  demonstration  of  him  who  does  not«    In  spite  of 
speculative  difficulties  they  will,  with  few  exceptions,  fall  ulti- 
mately into  that  society,  that  political  or  religious  party,  with 
whom  they  can  feel  $  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  far  more  gene- 
rally by  the  influence  of  some  counter  sympathy,  from  individual 
friendship  or  the  absence  of  circumstances  to  bring  their  false 
position  home  to  them,  than  from  attachment  to  any  mere  ab- 
stract opinions.     Again,  let  any  one  compare  the  additional 
weight  which  actually  attaches  to  any  given  opinion  from  being 
held  by  considerable  bodies  of  men,  with  what  might  be  ex- 
pected if  the  mere  probability  arising  from  their  concurrence 
were  accurately  weighed  in  the  eye  of  simple  reason.    Men  will 
not  embrace  a  system,  however  strong  the  arguments  for  it,  un- 
less it  promises  them  something,  as  it  were,  of  a  home,  and  will 
embrace  any  if  it  does.     Indeed  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles  or  hundreds  of  years,  by  mere  space 
or  time,  from  those  who  act  on  a  certain  theory,  is  capable  of 
acting  on  the  will  like  an  argument  against  it. 

Now,  to  the  regulation  of  these  sympathies,  poetry  addresses 
itself  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  else  does  or  can.  Its  power  to 
produce  broad  and  strong  effects  over  uneducated  masses  is 
enough  attested  by  all  history,  from  Tyrtaeus  to  Dibdin,  (writers, 
by  the  way,  who.  aim  with  a  directness  quite  remarkable  at  call- 
ing forth  a  fellow  feeling  among  their  hearers,)  and  is  pointedly 
recognized  by  one  well  capable  of  judging,  in  the  well-known 
aphorism  that  **  if  he  might  make  a  nation's  ballads,  whoever 
would  might  make  their  laws."  This  however  is  here  merely 
mentioned  lest  we  should  seem  to  exclude  it,  our  especial  wish 
being  to  illustrate  its  advantages  for  uniting  in  moral  sympathy 
educated  minds.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  observing  what  are 
the  obatacles  it  has  to  overcome.  That  which  it  is  to  elicit  is 
obviously,  as  one  of  the  highest,  so  one  of  the  rarest  kinds  of 
enjoyment.  And  why  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  harmony  of  feel- 
ing on  which  it  is  founded  is  not  very  general ;  but  besides  this 
there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  reciprocal  expres- 
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sion  even  where  it  does  exist.  Few  people  know  any  thing  at 
all  below  the  surface  of  their  own  feelings  till  it  is  told  them,  and 
not  immediately  even  then ;  still  fewer  can  convey  them  ade- 
quately to  others.  Again,  what  lies  deep  does  not,  and  cannot 
while  mankind  is  what  it  is,  form  the  ordinary  subject  of  conver- 
sation,  and  when  it  is  introduced  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  genuine  feeling  and  not  mere  formulas  and  technical 
inferences  which  we  are  exchanging.  Feelings  are  difficult  to 
analyze,  difficult  to  express,  seldom  brought  forwards  into  view, 
and  suspicious  when  so  brought  forward. 

Now  the  first  and  most  fatal  obstacle,  real  dissimilarity  of  cha- 
racter, it  certainly  is  not  the  office  of  poetry,  scarce  of  any  kind 
of  literature  as  such,  directly  to  remove.  Poetry  is  addressed,  if 
to  any,  to  those  who  do  sympathize  if  they  knew  it ;  speaking 
loosely,  it  only  elicits  and  gives  shape  to  feeling ;  does  not  de- 
stroy, or  create,  or  infuse  it ;  it  does  not  convert ;  for  this  some- 
thing more  real  and  stringent  is  required.  Facts  are  ordiDarily 
necessary ;  actual  kindness  conferred  ;  actual  sympathy  shown ; 
actual  good  examples  given.  Literature,  indeed,  may  be  a  record 
of  facts,  which  if  believed  may  be  of  indefinite  power  in  changing 
men's  hearts :  but  here  literature  does  not  act  as  such.  Or, 
again,  wonders  may  be  worked  by  the  exhibition  in  practice  of 
feelings  which  poetry  first  revealed  to  their  possessors.  But  here 
poetry  does  not  act  directly.  The  utmost  which  it  thus  does  is 
to  smooth  down  inconsistencies. 

Its  eifect  in  furnishing  vent  and  communication  to  feeling 
which  does,  distinctly  or  indistinctly,  exist,  is  not  thus  limited. 
There  is  no  objection  or  obstacle  to  the  expression  or  recognition 
of  feeling  which  it  does  not  seem  peculiarly  calculated  to  meet. 
First,  it  enables  us  to  know  ourselves,  and  is  an  expression  of 
that  knowledge.  Numberless  minute  thoughts  and  emotions  pass 
through  our  mind  without  leaving  any  impression,  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  office  of  the  poet  to  arrest,  expand,  and  present  to  us, 
dome  of  these  may  be  important,  some  may  not.  Often  certainly 
they  are  most  meaning,  and  such  as  we  feel  most  pleasure  in 
sharing  with  others.  But  in  any  case  there  would  be  comparatively 
little  chance  of  our  recognizing  them  in  ourselves  or  tracing  them 
in  others  were  they  not  so  presented. 

Many  persons  will  have  felt  that  a  poetical  expression  of  feel- 
ing, the  truth  of  which  hardly  struck  them  at  all  on  reading,  bs 
yet,  when  once  admitted  into  the  mind,  taken  advantage^  as  it 
were,  of  some  after-circumstances  to  make  itself  understood, 
and  has  then  instantly  seemed  to  furnish  a  picture  of  or  clue  to 
«  whole  course  of  past  feeling  and  action :  and  that  in  so  plain 
and  unambiguous  a  way,  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  accoaut  for 
our  having  failed  so  long  to  connect  the  reality  with  the  represen- 
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tation.  This  Is  even  a  stronger  instance  for  our  purpose  than 
those  more  obvious  cases  where  the  thought  strikes  home  at  once. 
Our  having  failed  to  recognize  our  own  feelings  when  first  set 
before  us^  shows  more  unquestionably  the  degree  of  indistinctness 
from  which  poetry  has  to  rescue  us.  Even  as  furnishing  similar 
objects  of  contemplation  to  those  who  were  at  heart  alike^  as 
familiarizing  their  minds  with,  and  interesting  them  in  the  same 
parts  of  their  nature,  this  would  go  far  towards  bringing  them 
into  tune,  as  it  were,  with  each  other :  and  in  fact  it  does  much 
more,  in  enabling  them  to  meet  at  once  and  understand  eack 
other  in  points  where  they  will  most  readily  respond.  The  poet 
not  only  is  a  connecting  link,  but  he  points  to  a  common  ground. 
He  brings  the  instruments  into  harmony,  and  suggests  the  chords 
which  are  to  be  sounded. 

Again,  if  we  were  all  ever  so  conscious  of  our  own  feelings, 
and  ever  so  able  to  express  them  adequately,  there  would  remain 
a  still  more  important  hindrance  to  their  communication  in  the 
reserve  which  people  feel  concerning  what  touches  them  deeply 
— a  necessary  reserve  arising  from  the  double  fear  of  speak mg 
confidentially  to  those  who  do  not  really  sympathize  with  them, 
and  of  seeming  or  being  ostentatious  of  their  sensitiveness. 
We  know  how  long  men  qf  very  high  and  acute  feelings  may  be 
misunderstood  by  those  in  most  constant  communication  with 
them,  as  heavy,  proud,  cynical,  or  even  unfeeling;  not  perhaps 
without  some  fault  of  their  own,  but  still  with  no  greater  than 
men  ordinarily  incur  in  some  way  or  other  in  common  society, 
and  how,  in  their  turn,  they  misunderstand  men  of  freer  and  more 
buoyant  tempers;  each  perhaps  despising  the  frivolity,  or  dis- 
liking the  moroseuess,  of  the  other  for  the  same  fancied  deficien- 
cies, and  from  the  very  same  cause ;  because  each  moves  about 
with  more  or  less  of  a  veil  on.  And  if  any  thing  of  this  appears, 
being  a  thing  which  by  its  nature  escapes  observation,  it  must 
exist  to  an  indefinitely  greater  extent. 

Now  all  this,  as  has  been  before  implied,  is  no  obstacle  to 
men's  acting  together,  or  to  their  respectmg  each  other;  but  it  is 
a  very  great  obstacle,  as  great  as  well  can  be,  to  warm  confiden-« 
tial  intimacy,  which  is  not  so  plentiful  in  the  world  that  we  can 
afford  to  lose  it.  Here  is  the  difficulty :  confidence, — sympathy 
ought  to  be,  it  is  scarce  too  much  to  say,  our  greatest  earthly 
pleasure;  that  which,  even  in  our  general  intercourse  with  each 
other,  we  should  always  be  striving  to  enjoy,  if  a  Christian  com- 
munity were  what  a  Christian  community  ought  to  be,  and  should 
feel  that  we  performed  a  duty  in  enjoying.  We  see  many  frank 
and  eager  people  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  do  so  act;. 
>vho  will  never  rest  in  mere  agreeable  routine  conversation,  but 
are  ever  flying  to  something  which  has  a  stronger  hold  on  their 
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own  or  others'  feelings;  people  who  are  strongly  alive  to  thedaim 
which  every  human  being  has  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  every 
other  human  being,  who  are  good-hearted  enough  to  take  this 
universal  interest  in  others,  and  simple-hearted  enough  to  expect 
it  for  themselves.  Often  of  course  this  is  but  frivolous  egotistical 
chattering)  but  often  it  is  not;  and  when  men  join  with  it, as 
thej  often  do,  modesty,  strength,  and  independence  of  character, 
when  the  objects  which  occupy  their  own  minds  are  sufficieatlj 
rational,  and  their  mode  of  dealing  with  them  sufficiently  true 
and  manly  to  give  them  a  fair  claim  on  the  attention  of  othen, 
and  when  the  sympathy  with  which  they  answer  such  attention  is 
that  of  benevolence,  not  of  gossiping  curiosity,  then  the  kiod 
feeling  which  they  create  around  them,  and  the  good  qualities 
which,  by  expecting  them,  they  bring  to  light,  may  serve  to 
show  us  how  very  much  we  lose,  not  only  of  enjoyment,  but  of 
improvement,  by  moving  about  unknown  to  one  another.  By  see- 
ing the  good  which  such  men  do  elicit,  we  may  judge  how  mudi 
we  may  be  undervaluing  each  other.  It  is  one  thing  however  to 
see  our  disadvantages,  another  to  remedy  or  obviate  them.  It  is 
true  that  such  persons  as  have  been  described  do  draw  forth  good 
when  any  one  else  would  fail  to  discover  it.  But  any  observant 
and  refined  mind  would  scarce  fail  to  see  that  this  is  not  done 
without  considerable  infraction  of  the  respect  due  to  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which,  not  only  as  our  own,  but  as  shared  and  die* 
rished  by  many  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves,  deserve  to  be 
treated  in  no  random  or  inconsiderate  way.  It  implies  a  pecttltar 
kind  of  insensibility  or  inattention;  a  want  not  exactly  of  delicacji 
but  of  tact  and  observation.  Persons  who  are  thus  general  in 
their  communications  would  perhaps  be  as  much  shocked  as  uj 
one  else  at  the  thought  of  speaking  in  their  honest  confidential 
w*ay  to  those  who  at  heart  ridiculed  or  despised,  or  were  weaned 
at  it.  Still  they  do  so  speak — they  are  "  too  good  for  this 
world" — too  ready  to  judge  of  others  by  themselves;  and  when 
they  speak  of  what  strongly  and  rightly  interests  themselves,  they 
do  not  expect,  and  are  therefore  slow  to  perceive,  that  they  arc 
being  put  oiF  with  cold  acquiescence,  or  hollow  unreal  affectationi 
.  and  in  consequence,  without  seeing  it,  they  do  dishonour  to  the 
good  feelings  which  they  so  nakedly  exhibit.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done?  Are  we  still  one  by  one  to  go  through  the  same  alterna- 
tions of  hopes  and  disappointments,  thoughts  elevating  and  de« 
grading,  perplexities,  struggles,  failures,  and  consolations,  nnen' 
couraged  by  the  knowledge  that  others  are  passing  along  our  own 
course,  many  far  before^— many,  perhaps,  we  know  not  who,  te" 
behind ;  but  still  thousands  more  or  less,  and  some  widi  a 
strangely  minute  coincidence,  conscious  of  all  those  great  and 
little  temptations,  impediments,  desires,  and  reliefe,  whidii  irith- 
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out  some  intimation  of  their  existence  elsewhere,  we  should  fancy 
too  eccentric  or  complicated*  perhaps  too  inconsistent  or  unwor- 
thy, to  have  sprung  up  in  other  hearts  than  our  own  ?  How  are 
those  who  feel  they  have  something  within  them  to  do  justice  to 
that  Bomethingi  to  give  it  form  and  shape,  and  to  plant  it  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  without  setting  themselves  up  as  butts  for  cold 
ridicule  or  foolish  sentimental  interest?  Some  men  struggle 
against  the  difficulty  by  throwing  deep  truths  abroad  on  the  world 
wrapped  in  jest,  irony,  or  paradox,  unveiling  themselves  only  to 
those  who  have  quickness  of  perception  to  detect  the  warmth 
within  this  uncongenial  clothing.  Irony  and  paradox,  however, 
seem  but  inadequate  media  to  convey  that  which  should  be  above 
ail  things  winning  and  elevating.  Vigorous,  indeed,  penetrating 
and  earnest,  if  earnestly  used,  they  are,  but  of  a  forbidden  and 
suapicious  aspect :  they  scarce  lose  their  ambiguity  even  when 
understood.  We  seem  to  want  a  voice,  which,  while  it  seems 
unmeaning  to  the  world,  speaks  loudly  and  freely  to  those  who 
are  worthy  to  hear, — a  writing,  if  it  were  possible,  which  should 
be  colourless  to  the  many,  but  flash  unfailingly  into  meaning  and 
brilliancy  under  the  warm  gaze  of  kindred  feeling.  Words,  if  it 
may  be  reverently  said,  like  those  of  Scripture,  which  shall  carry 
indeed  a  sufficient  and  intelligible  sense  to  all  who  apply  their 
intellects  to  seek  it, — far  more,  perhaps,  shall  have  grandeur  and 
beauty  and  power  to  extort  admiration  from  the  critic  and  man  of 
taste,  yet  only  unveil  the  real  and  abiding  truth  which  they  con- 
tain  to  those  whose  hearts  have  half  anticipated  it*  Let  us  see 
whether  poetry  does  not  in  a  very  remarkable  way  answer  this 
difficulty. 

A  poetical  way  of  viewing  things  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  a 
matter-of-fact  one;  it  is  poetical  so  far  as  it  does  not  rest  in  the 
mere  phenomena  which  it  handles,  but  aims  at  informing  them  with 
something  spiritual,  ideal,  unearthly ;  and  any  object  or  thought  is 
ordinarily  called  poetical  so  far  as  it  refuses  to  be  appreciated 
except  through  this  medium.  A  comfortable  English  home* 
stead,  for  example,  which  has  a  very  sufficient  explanation  of 
its  own,  less  so  than  a  landscape,  which  forces  on  us  fantastic 
associations,  desolation,  or  a  storm ;  or,  again,  a  storm  itself  is 
less  so  to  sailors  on  board,  on  whom  it  enforces  certain  definite 
practical  consequences  quite  sufficient  to  engross  their  attention, 
than  to  landsmen,  who  can  contemplate  it  in  quiet.  What  again 
constitutes  a  metaphor  or  an  illustration  poetical?  not  the  mere 
grandeur  or  grace  of  the  images  of  which  it  is  composed ;  nor  yet 
its  truth,  its  efficacy  in  explaining  the  subject  in  band,  or  in  con- 
centrating the  attention  on  it.  Rather  the  contrary ;  rather  its 
virtue  in  transmuting  what  it  touches,  in  carrying  our  eye  through 
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the  material  phenomena  with  which  it  is  occupied  to  that,  peihapi 
most  vague,  something  which  is  the  associating  link  in  the  poet's 
mind;  which  to  his  eye  both  illustration  and  thing  illnstnted 
point  at  or  embody,  the  truth  to  which  they  are  a  kind  of  ap- 
proximation. Mr.  Wordsworth's  poem,  called  '*  Nutting,"  thoagh 
It  cannot  be  called  illustration  or  metaphor,  is  a  very  poioted 
instance  of  what  we  mean.     Again,  what  is  the  common  poetical 
element  in  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Miranda,  Shyiock,  aiid 
Caliban  ?     Not  certainly  goodness  or  beauty,  if  the  two  latter  sre 
poetical  conceptions ;  not  merely  their  truth  or  consistency,  else 
Miss  Austen  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  that  in- 
describable glowing  elevation  of  tone  which  runs  alike  throogh 
all,  and  seems  alike  to  lift  us  off  the  ground  and  make  us  tx&A 
in  air  while  we  read  them.    Poetry  is  essentially  an  aspiration;  is 
the  effort  to  realize,  or  rather  more,  the  partial  realization  of  things 
not  seen  or  proved ;  is  faith, — often  a  false  and  wicked  faitfa,^ 
often  an  unconscious  faith,  (for  it  does  not  analyze  itself,)— often 
most  indefinite  in  its  object  in  proportion  as  it  is  unearthlyi  and 
dealing  with  those  indefinite  intimations  of  what  is  unearthly, 
which  we  find  in  feelings,  coincidences,  and  analogies.    Without 
this  feeling  no  man  can  be  in  any  true  sense  a  poet ;  though  a 
clever  man,  by  simulating  it,  may  write  interesting  poetry;  with 
it  in  some  sense  he  must  be.     Accuracy  of  observation,  fertilitj 
and  vividness  of  conception,  power  and  variety  of  language, 
activity  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  skill  in  combinadoo 
and  disposition,— a  certain  number  of  these  are  necessary  to  make 
a  great   poet,  for  by  great  poet  we  mean  one  who  gives  an 
adequate  shape  to  all  he  feels ;  all,  and  perhaps  many  more,  to 
make  a  faultless  one ;  but  they  are  mere  accessaries,  conditioas 
for  the  expression  of  poetry,  not  the  thing  itself.    There  is  not 
one  of  them  which  may  not  belong  to  the  merest  wit,  the  merest 
politician,  or  the  merest  reasoner.    One  who  is  a  poet  indeed  has 
or  is  struggling  after  a  solution  for  nature,  (if  he  is  a  good  man 
too,  the  solution,)  which  he  is  ever,  according  to  his  talent,  applying 
to  all   the  opposite    phenomena  which   surround    him.     His 
solution  indeed  is  not  a  logical  one, — it  is  no  praposition  or  set 
of  propositions,  no  analysis  or  explanation  of  the  wonders  and  in- 
consistencies of  nature.     He  receives  results  fearlessly  and  in 
faith,  as  he  finds  them,  and  though,  viewed  through  the  rich  ether 
with  which  he  clothes  them,  they  cease  to  be  difiicult  or  per* 
plexing,  wonders  and  inconsistencies  they  remain.    It  is  bis  toae, 
his  way  of  seeing,  which  harmonizes  every  thing,  and  which  he 
struggles  to  communicate.  He  is  ever  presenting  different  objects 
under  the  same  light,  and  the  same  objects  under  different  lights^ 
changing  our  position  and  his  own,  like  one  who  wishes  to  nakt 
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us  see  towers  and  faces  in  the  clouds  or  in  the  fire ;  trying  every 
avenue  to  our  hearts^  every  joint  in  our  armour^  if  by  any  means 
men  may  be  awakened  into  seeing  with  their  eyes ;  or  in  pure  joy 
at  the  light  he  has,  he  is  throwing  it  forth  in  his  own  way,  in  the 
full  faith  that  there  must  be  those  in  the  world  who  have  the 
heart  to  comprehend  it. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  so  far  true,  that^  while  it  leaves  the  poet  truth  as  his  subject, 
it  gives  him  the  privilege  of  not  being  taken  quite  literally*  He 
is  allowed  to  place  his  thoughts  and  feelings  before  others,  not 
exa^ly  as  he  thinks  and  feels  them,  but  with  a  certain  golden 
colouring,  in  which  far  more  of  firm  faith  or  acute  sensibility  may 
be  expressed  than  he  would  venture  in  plain  truth  to  arrogate  to 
himself.  AnA  if  he  is  not  bound  to  feel  exactly  what  he  expresses, 
to  how  much  is  he  bound  ?  What  are  we  to  understand  him 
really  to  mean  ?  What  is  ornament  and  what  deep  truth  ?  What 
heart  and  what  fancy?  We  must  be  content  to  guess  how  much 
he  means,  by  feeling  ourselves  how  much  is  true  :  as  in  the  case 
of  irony  or  caricature.  We  must  believe  not  what  his  poems 
Mty,  but  what  they  evidence*  And  as  a  writer  who  does  not  claim 
or  receive  credit  for  what  he  says  43ecause  he  says  it,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  carries  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  genuine,  feels  that  he 
may  speak  nobly  without  ostentation,  so  he  may  paint  freely, 
without  profaning,  his  own  feelings  and  their  objects,  when  he 
knows  that  those  who  would  treat  the  realities  with  coldness  or 
ridicule,  are  in  no  way  likely  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any 
reality  at  all,  but  would  view  and  criticize  its  expression  (if  it  did 
not  escape  them  altogether)  as  a  mere  poetical  licence,  a  flight  of 
imagination,  a  conception,  good  or  bad,  successful  or  a  failure, 
as  might  chance*  And  what  poetry  is  to  the  poet,  criticism  on 
his  poetry  is  to  his  admirers,  it  has  been  observed  already,  what 
every  one  must  feel  who  has  ever  discussed  a  favourite  author, 
bow  unfailingly  it  elicits  similarity  of  sentiment  when  that  simi- 
larity exists.  It  ought  here  to  be  remarked  how  naturally  and 
unostentatiously  it  does  so*  The  line  between  dispassionate 
scientific  criticism  and  that  which  comes  from  the  heart  is  as 
elastic  as  that  which  separates  poetical  ornament  from  reality* 
And  the  critic  accordingly  has  his  share  of  the  poet's  security ;  he 
is  only  appreciated  when  he  is  true,  only  understood  when  he  is 
appreciated*  But  this  need  not  be  dwelt  on  ;  no  one  at  all  con« 
versant  with  popular  conversational  criticism  can  fail  to  see  how 
much  it  is  the  case.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
Elizabethan  gallants  who  thought  Caliban  a  good  joke,  or  of  the 
ladies  who  thought  Ariel  a  sweet  little  thing,  for  such  people,  or 
their  counterparts,  must  have  been  tben»  as  now>  detected,  or 
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would  have  cared  for  that  idea  of  pure  unworldlinesB  which  the 
whole  scheme  of  ''  The  Tempest,"  as  well  as  almost  every 
character  and  contrast  which  it  contains,  from  Ariel  to  Caliban, 
from  Miranda  to  Trincalo,  from  Prospero  to  Sebastian,  is  cakih 
lated  to  bring  out.  And  yet  it  is  not  onusual  with  Shakspesre, 
rather  it  is  his  habit,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  so  to  dedicite 
his  plays ;  to  make  the  characters,  bad  as  well  as  good,  converge, 
as  It  were,  on  some  noble  moral  conception.  Pomp  and  mag- 
nificence form  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  play  in  wiiicii 
Henry  VIII.  is  the  presiding  luminary,  and  in  it  Buckingham, 
Katharine,  and  Wolsey  are  raised  before  us,  one  by  one,  to  abow 
in  their  successive  falls,  and  Cranmer,  in  his  trial,  how  pride  of 
birth,  of  place,  and  of  conscious  innocence,  and,  lastly,  how  meek 
humility  avail  against  sudden  ruin.  So  unsuspecting  oonfideoce 
seems,  as  it  were,  the  key  note  to  **  Othello ;"  energy  of  will  and  the 
domestic  duties  to  "  Macbeth'*  and ''  King  Lear;*'  and  to  suggest  at 
random,  what  may  easily  be  polished  into  accuracy,  perhaps  loving 
generosity  to*' The  Merchant  of  Venice/'  the  kindly  grace  of  natare 
to  "  As  you  like  it,"  and  justice  (as  its  name  implies)  to  *^  Measure 
for  Measure."  The  last,  indeed,  one  could  almost  fancy  an  alle* 
gory  emblematic  of  the  providential  government  of  the  worii 
And  it  is  worth  while  observing  this,  though  it  is  somewhat  tread* 
ing  on  our  own  footsteps,  as  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Sbak« 
speare  protests  against  the  notion,  that  what  is  true  deserves  to  be 
represented  in  poetry  by  mere  virtue  of  that  truth,  that  the  poet'i 
office  is  merely  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature.  Taken  in  its  fuU 
extent,  this  maxim  would  deprive  the  poet  of  all  principles  of 
selection.  And  few,  we  suppose,  would  so  hold  it,  though  rnanj 
speak  as  if  tfiey  did.  Certam  it  is  great  poets  have  not  been  cob* 
tent  with  the  homeless  liberty  which  this  inflicts  upon  diem:  they 
have  not  so  deserted  their  vocation.  They  have  used  their  keea 
insight  into  nature  with  boldness  and  energy, — ^but  still  at  oil  ts- 
strument ;  an  instrument  by  which  to  render  intelligible  to  others 
those  forms  of  ideal  excellence  which  they  felt  to  be  the  legitimate 
objects  of  admiration.  Often,  indeed,  **  the  light  that  was  is 
them  was  darkness."  We  know  that  many  in  oor  own  and  other 
ages  have  laboured  to  throw  a  poetical  splendour  over  pride, 
revenge,  sullen  misanthropy,  and  voluptuousness.  Sudi  writingi 
will  indeed  give  little  pleasure  to  minds  of  a  different  cast  bj  the 
mere  talent  they  exhibit.  They  will  be  too  painful  and  nsvoitiDg* 
That  vicious  notion  of  excellence  which  is  such  a  poet's  idol,  nay, 
and  will  in  proportion  to  his  power  and  originality,  so  consisteody 
impress  itself  on  his  conceptions,  his  language,  and  even  perhaps 
his  rhythm,  as  to  tinge  them  all  with  its  own  offensive  character. 
But  there  has  been  a  living  spirit  in  what  auch  mep  have  dooe^ 
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though  it  has  been  an  evil  spirit  They  have  been  poets*  Even 
vanity,  with  all  its  contemptible  egotism,  still  leaves  them  poets, 
aud  if  not  an  exclusive  passion,  perhaps  great  poets.  Bad  as  they 
have  been,  they  have  done  homage  to  the  law  which  demanded 
of  them  not  indiscriminately  to  reflect,  but  to  be  something  and 
to  be  the  preachers  of  something.  We  would  venture  to  predict 
that  it  would  be  found  no  elusive  task,  though  a  most  difficult 
one,  no  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  but  a  most  true  and  important 
course  of  criticism,  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  all  our  first 
poets,  and  to  exhibit  vividly  and  intelligibly  that  notion,  not 
eiactiy  of  beauty,  nor  yet  exactly  of  moral  excellence,  but  rather 
perhaps  of  the  admirable^  which  governed  their  thoughts  and 
language.  Few  men  would  be  equal  to  it;  but  the  mere  names 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Burns,  or  to  take  a  few  prominent 
poets  of  our  own  day,  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Moore, 
are  by  their  mere  recital  almost  enough  to  show  the  reality,  as 
well  as  the  interest  and  variety,  which  such  a  discussion  would 
have. 

On  the  whole,  if  what  has  been  said  is  true,  it  amounts  to 
this.  We  may  admire  poetry  and  take  pleasure,  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  art  which  it  displays,  as  v«re 
might  in  a  piece  of  mechanism  ;  with  such  admiration  as  critics 
and  practised  connoisseurs  make  it  their  business  to  dispense. 
This  is  obviously  not  enough,  we  are  here  only  pleased  at  observ- 
ing a  skilful  adaptation  of  meAns  to  an  end : — ^what  is  that  end  i 
And  this  critical  admiration  is  a  sadly  meagre  feeling  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  poetry  is  unquestionably  capable  of  ex- 
citing : — what  are  those  other  feelings  ?  Are  they  the  excitement 
produced  by  a  vigorous  description  of  an  eventful  story,  novel 
and  true  conceptions,  or  rich  and  fanciful  imagery  as  such  ?  There 
is  certainly  nothing  self-contradictory  in  supposing  that  excite- 
ment, elevation,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  poetry,  if  people  will  allow  that  this  is  a  real  and  adequate 
account  of  the  highest  kind  of  pleasure  which  they  have  felt  from 
it.  Bat,  we  believe,  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  trying  to 
appreciate  the  inner  meaning  of  poets  will  not  allow  this ;  we 
believe  th«y  will  be  conscious  of  having  felt  a  still  deeper 
kind  of  satisfaction,  and  one  which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
authority  in  the  sympathy  they  have  found  there,  expanding  and 
bearing  evidence  to  all  that  their  own  feelings  had  toM  them,  and 
often  replacing  a  sense  of  insulation  and  peculiarity  by  an  intelli- 
gent expectation  of  a  wider  communion  with  others.  We  believe 
that  the  expectation  of  this  sympathy,  whether  from  a  large  or 
from  a  small  circle,  from  one  friend  or  tfie  whole  worid,  is  the 
poet's  fegitimate  inspirationi  egotistical  only  when  he  asks  others 
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to  feel /or  binii  instead  of  with  bim ;  when  he  writes  for  admra* 
tion,  instead  of  sympathy ;  and  that  in  the  bestowing  and  seeming 
to  receive  it  is  the  truest  pleasure  which  he  enables  each  individual 
reader  to  enjoy.  And  we  have  attempted  to  show  at  some  length 
the  greatness  of  the  end  which  this  opens  to  bim,  no  less  thaa  to 
educate  and  bless  mankind  by  teaching  them  to  sympathize  with 
each  other;  the  peculiar  capabilities  in  the  nature  of  poetry  which 
seem  to  mark  it  out  as  the  proper  instrument  for  this  work ;  and 
the  power  which  by  dint  of  these  capabilities  it  does  actaalij 
exercise*  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  two  poets  on  whose 
heads  we  have  discharged  this  dissertation,  hoping  that  it  will  be 
found  to  throw  some  light  on  our  estimate  of  their  merits. 

What  gives  Mr.  Trench's  poems  their  charm,  is  their  exceeding 
truth  and  reality ;  he  seems  unable  to  write  except  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  and  his  poems  have  all  that  noble  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression, the  chastened  and  reverent  simplicity  which  springs  from 
truth.  Nothing  is  overdrawn.  Whether  his  subject  require 
majesty,  or  tenderness,  or  pathos,  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  self-pos- 
session breathes  ever  through  his  rhythm  and  language,  whidi  is 
our  warrant  for  delivering  our  minds  unreservedly  to  him  while  we 
read,  with  a  feeling  of  most  delightful  security,  from  all  the  ex- 
aggerated passion  and  exaggerated  calmness,  the  elaborate  con- 
ceits and  prettinesses  serving  to  convey  nothing  but  themselves, 
which  a  charitable  and  patient  reader  wearies  himself  with  siftingi 
analyzing,  and  reading  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  fruitless 
hope  of  discovering  here  and  there  one  or  two  unstudied  indica- 
tions of  genuine  feeling. 

The  volume  before  us  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  most 
true  reflection  of  the  author's  mind.  He  would  seem  possessed 
of  warm  poetical  susceptibilities,  but  also,  happily,  of  a  deep  and 
earnest  heart ;  and  as  such  incapable  of  being  permanently  im- 
posed on  by  those  aimless  emotions  which  any  man  of  imagina- 
tion may  excite  in  himself,  even  to  morbidness,  by  the  mere  surrey 
of  his  own,  perhaps  picturesque,  conceptions.  He  beautifully 
exhibits  in  his  "  Introductory  Stanzas,''  the  power  and  the  bel])- 
lessness  of  poetry,  how  little  it  can  give  to  an  anxious  miod  ii 
earnestly  seeking  an  adequate  object  for  its  perplexed  feelingsi 
while  only  (what  some  maintain  it  only  should  be)  a  creation^  the 
evoking  of  a  pageant  which  is  to  vanish, — ^snow  companions  which 
melt  like  Lailah's  in  the  evening ;  and  how  much,  to  hinoi  who 
breathes  it  forth  as  a  voice  expressive  of  those  realities  which  be 
cannot  otherwise  communicate^ — the  thrilling  touch  by  whidi 
others  may  be  won,  not  merely  to  fancy  his  fancies  or  conceive  his 
conceptions,  but  to  fathom  those  truths  which  are  his  *'  peace  and 
joy."    Speaking  as  one  who  bad  sought  in  cherished  poetical 
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feelings  a  refuge  from  disquieting  thoughts,  an  answer  to  an  enigma 
hich  he  roust  read  if  he  would  be  at  rest,  he  proceeds, — 


«< 


Something  thou  spak*8t,  but  nothing  to  my  need. 
So  that  I  counted  thee  an  idle  thing. 
Who,  having  promised  much,  could'st  no  true  succour  bring« 

IV. 

And  I  turned  from  thee,  and  I  left  thee  quite ; 

And  of  thy  name  to  hear  had  little  care : 
For  I  was  only  seeking  if  by  flight 

I  might  shun  her,  who  else  would  rend  and  tear 
Me,  who  could  not  her  riddle  dark  declare :  — 

This  toil,  the  anguish  of  this  flight  was  mine. 
Until  at  last,  inquiring  everywhere, 

I  won  an  answer  from  another  shrine. 
An  holier  oracle,  a  temple  more  divine. 

But  when  no  longer  without  hope  I  mourned, 

When  peace  and  joy  revived  in  me  anew, 
Even  from  that  moment  my  old  love  returned. 

My  former  love,  yet  wiser  and  more  true. 
As  seeing  what  for  us  thy  power  can  do, 

And  what  thy  skill  can  make  us  understand 
And  know— and  where  that  skill  attained  not  to  j 

How  far  thou  canst  sustain  us  by  thy  hand. 
And  what  things  shall  in  us  a  holier  care  demand. 

VI. 

My  love  of  thee  and  thine — for  earth  and  air. 

And  every  common  sight  of  sea  and  plain, 
Then  put  new  robes  of  glory  on,  and  wear 

The  same  till  now,  and  things  which  dead  had  lain 
Revived,  as  flowers  that  smell  the  dew  and  rain : 

I  was  a  man  again  of  hopes  and  fears, 
The  fountains  of  my  heart  flowed  forth  again. 

Whose  sources  had  seemed  dry  for  many  years. 
And  there  was  given  me  back  the  sacred  gifi  of  tears. 

VII. 

And  that  old  hope,  which  never  quite  had  perished, 

A  longing  which  had  stirred  me  horn  a  l)oy, 
And  which  in  darkest  seasons  I  had  cherished^ 

Which  nothing  could  quite  vanquish  or  destroy— 
This  with  all  other  things  of  life  and  joy 

Revived  within  me — and  I  too  would  seek 
The  power,  that  moved  my  own  heart,  to  employ 

On  others,  who  perchance  would  hear  me  speak. 
If  but  the  tones  were  true,  although  the  voice  were  weak. 
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vin. 

Tbough  now  there  seems  one  only  worthy  aim 

For  poet, — that  my  strength  were  as  mv  will ! — 
And  which  renounce  he  cannot  without  blame — 

To  make  men  feel  the  presence  by  his  skill 
Of  an  eternal  loveliness,  until 

All  souls  are  faint  with  longing  for  their  home. 
Yet  the  same  while  are  strengthened  to  fulfil 

Their  work  on  earth,  that  they  may  surely  eome 
Unto  the  land  of  life,  who  here  as  exiles  roam. 

IX. 

And  what  though  loftiest  fancies  are  not  minei 

Nor  words  of  chiefest  power,  yet  unto  me 
Some  voices  reach  out  of  the  inner  shrine. 

Heard  in  mine  heart  of  hearts,  and  I  can  see 
At  times  some  glimpses  of  the  majesty, 

Some  prints  and  footsteps  of  the  glory  trace. 
Which  has  been  left  on  earth,  that  we  might  be 

By  them  led  forward  to  the  secret  place, 
Where  we  perchance  might  see  that  glory  face  to  face." 

Mr.  Trench  will  not  degrade  poetry  to  any  lower  purpose. 
Hence,  it  has  been  said,  his  great  charm,  and  hence  perhaps  his 
defect,,  which  is  a  want  of  freedom  and  elasticity.  His  poetrj 
aspires  to  embody  that  which  lies  deepest  in  bis  own  heart;  and 
it  might  be  fancied  that  he  had  aimed  at  pruning  off  so  vigor- 
ously all  that  he  did  not  know  to  be  in  good  faith  there,  or  that 
being  there  savoured  of  frivolous  levity,  as  to  have  debarred  him- 
self from  that  healthy  play  of  the  fancy  which  is  to  the  poet  what 
games  and  festivities  are  to  youth, — though  a  most  unworthy  end, 

et  an  expanding  and  invigorating  education,  of  its  varied  powers. 

f  this  has  been  the  case,  the  result  has  been  something  of  a  loss. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated.  If 
freedom  was  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  one  atom  of  that 
calm  serious  beauty  which  pervades  the  volume,  we  could  not 
wish  things  otherwise  than  they  are.  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  they  must  have  co-existed  to  a  greater  extent.  It  may  be 
unfair  to  judge,  that  what  a  poet  has  not  chosen  to  introduce  into 
a  duodecimo  of  180  pages,  not  professing  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, he  does  not  possess;  but  in  this  case  the  omissions  hafe 
a  characteristic  appearance.  There  is  no  playfulness  in  the  vo- 
lume— there  is  nothing  indicating  a  discriminating  view  of  hu- 
man character — nothing  which  shows  a  painter's  eye — -judging 
from  this  volume  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Trench  loved  nature,  not  quite  so  to  say  that  he  was  remarkablj 
alive  to  natural  beauty  as  such.   Scenery,  we  should  guess,  would 


i 
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interest  him  not  as  iDtroducing  him  to  new  and  surprising  forms 
of  grace  and  grandeur,  but  as  a  kind  of  seal  and  evidence  to  cer- 
tain thoughts  which  his  mind  had  previously  dwelt  on;  an  effect 
which  might  happen  to  be  produced  by  the  most  ordinary,  nearly 
or  quite  as  well  as  by  the  most  beautiful  sight.  What  we  have 
said  of  scenery  we  should  expect  to  find  true,  mutatis  mutandis, 
of  intellectual  truth  and  human  character.  We  should  expect  to 
find  Mr.  Trench  uninterested  by  them,  except  so  far  as  he  dis- 
tinctly appreciated  in  them  a  moral  or  religious  element.  Hence, 
we  should  say,  his  omissions ;  and  hence  (for  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  negative  evidence  against  him)  some  few  poems  in  which  gra- 
phic spirit  might  fairly  be  expected  as  '^Harmosan/'  ^'Sabbatun" 
and  others,  are  far  less  successful  than  those  in  which  the  author's 
pergonal  feelings  seem  to  be  more  distinctly  embodied.  And  the 
converse  of  our  accusation  is  certainly  true ;  that,  as  it  is  not  Mr. 
Trench's  nature  to  do  justice  to  that  which  is  unconnected  with 
his  deeper  feelings,  so  a  valuable  thought,  which  is  connected  with 
diem,  he  sometimes  puts  into  metre,  though  it  really  has  not  a  fair 
claim  to  stand  as  poetry,  but  would  be  more  appropriately  placed 
in  a  "  golden  grove,"  or  *^  sacra  privata.'*  Some  of  the  **  Cen- 
tury of  Couplets"  are,  we  think,  liable  to  this  objection. 

XXXV. 

<^  If  humble,  next  of  thy  humility  beware, 
And  lest  thou  should'st  grow  proud  of  such  a  grace  have  care. 

XXVII. 

Despise  not  little  sins — for  mountain  high  may  stand 
The  piled  heap  made  up  of  smallest  grains  of  sand." 

It  is  possible  that  in  many  positions  these  might  become  poetical, 
but  diey  want  a  position  to  make  them  so ;  as  many  of  Hamlet's 
beautiful  reflections  when  torn  off  and  quoted  piecemeal,  without 
the  colouring  which  his  character  sheds  on  them,  sink  into  apoph- 
thegms. We  are  ready  to  believe  that  when  Mr.  Trench  is 
become  a  more  voluminous  writer,  and  his  readers  consequently 
better  acquainted  with  him  and  his  mode  of  feeling  the  truths 
which  he  so  nakedly  puts  forth,  his  mere  enunciation  of  them 
maybe  suflicient  to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  in  the  meantime 
certainly  haremus. 

In  all  these  respects  bis  present  volume  differs  somewhat  from 
his  first.  It  is  more  concentrated :  Mr.  Trench  seems  to  have 
found  more  completely  his  own  appropriate  form  of  expression, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  it.  His  step  is  firmer  and  more  col- 
lected, his  meaning  more  undiluted,  the  flow  of  his  poetry  more 
strong  and  deep,  with  that  tinge  of  chastened  severity  which  was 
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perhaps  ivanting  to  make  his  former  volume  all  that  religions 
poetry  ought  to  be.     But  still  be  has  lost  in  glow  and  variety. 
Ferhaps  this  loss  may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  gain ; — if  it 
is  so,  Me  need  not  complain^  for  it  is  far  more  than  compensated. 
We  repeat  we  would  not  sacrifice  one  jot  of  serious,  eamestne^ 
to  eain  or  regain  the  power  of  a  vivid  description,  the  discnmi- 
natmg  perception  of  external  beauty,  the  play  of  which  we  yet 
feel  the  absence.     But  we  do  not  think  it  need  be  sacrificed,  nor 
does  Mr.  Trench.     He  would  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
physical  and  intellectual  Beauty  are  to  natural  religion*  in  acme 
respects,  what  incomprehensible  Truths  are  to  revealed.    We  can- 
not tell  its  bearings,  we  cannot  tell  why  it  should  exercise  over 
our  feelings  that  power  which  it  does  exercise,  (else  what  do  we 
mean  by  the  word  ?)  and  with  something  approaching  to  the  autho- 
rity of  conscience,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  why  mysteries  are 
given  us  by  the  word  of  God.    Yet  He  has  affixed  to  each  in  its 
appropriate  place  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  nor  in  either  case  can 
we  venture  to  say  how  we  may  be  maiming  our  conceptions  of 
Him,  by  neglect  of  the  present  means  which  he  has  given  us  of 
enlarging  our  hearts  and  minds  to  His  knowledge,  whether  through 
the  words  of  his  messengers,  or  through  the  varied  reflexions  of 
His  greatness,  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  recognize.     If  even 
our  humility  is  a  shadow  of  some  adorable  attribute   of  His, 
which  the  great  fact  of  the  Christian  dispensation  evidences,  what 
may  not  be  so?    But  Mr. Trench's  own  words  shall  speak  for 
himself  and  us.    We  shall  be  easily  pardoned  for  lengthening  our 
extract  beyond  what  is  to  our  present  purpose. 

<'  Have  we  left 
Our  love  for  nature,  now  to  love  her  less, 
Now  we  have  learned  that  all  we  so  admire 
Is  yet  but  as  her  soiled  and  week-day  dress, 
And  nothing  to  the  glory  she  shall  wear. 
When  for  the  coming  Sabbath  of  the  world 
She  shall  put  on  her  festival  attire— 
Or  closed  our  hearts  to  what  of  beautiful 
Man  by  strong  spell  and  earnest  toil  has  won 
To  take  intelligible  forms  of  art. 
Now  that  all  these  are  recognized  to  be 
Desires  and  yearnings,  feeling  after  Him, 
And  by  Him  only  to  be  satisfied. 
Who  is  Himself  the  eternal  Loveliness. 

Has  it  been  so  with  us,  that  men  should  say. 
That  they  should  say  with  reason  we  have  now 
Narrowed  our  hearts,  forsaken  our  old  joy 
In  Nature,  or  renounced  the  glorious  hope 
That  once  we  cherished  for  the  race  of  man? 
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That  bope^  that  joy,  that  Jonging.  still  are  ours. 

And  shall  continue  with  us  to  the  end. 

Else  better  not  to  be.    True  is  it,  we  walk 

Under  the  shadow  of  such  mysteries. 

That  how  should  they  not  darken  us  sometimes  ? 

And  how  in  such  a  mournful  world  as  this 

Should  Loye  be  other  than  a  sorrowing  thing, 

A  call  to  grieve  ?  for  though  its  golden  key 

Sets  open  to  us  a  new  world  of  joys. 

Yet  has  it  griefs  and  sorrows  of  its  own  ; 

Making  things  grievous  that  we  once  could  bear 

To  look  at  with  a  careless  tearless  eye." — pp.  151 — 153. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  poems.  Honor  Neale,  from  which  we  only  do  not  quote 
because  we  fear  to  do  it  injustice  by  selecting  portions,  shows 
very  different  powers,  being  as  faultless  and  as  keenly  touching  a 
specimen  of  simple  homely  pathos  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  With  this  mention,  and  one  more  extract^  breathing  all 
over  the  deep  unexcited  fervour  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
volume,  our  readers  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  style 
of  poetry  in  which  Mr.  Trench  feels  himself  at  home. 

*'  If  there  had  any  where  appeared  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge  where  to  flee. 
Our  hearts  had  taken  refuge  in  that  place, 
And  not  with  thee. 

''  For  we  against  creation's  bars  had  beat 

Like  prisoned  eagles,  through  great  worlds  had  sought 
Though  but  a  foot  of  ground  to  plant  our  feet. 
Where  thou  wert  not. 

**  Aud  only  when  we  found  in  earth  or  air. 

In  heaven  or  hell  that  such  might  no  where  be. 
That  we  could  not  flee  from  thee  any  where. 
We  fled  to  thee." 

Mr.  Milnes's  poetry  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with  Mr. 
Trench's.  If  his  volume  gives  us  a  true  notion  of  its  writer,  a 
sonnet  in  the  Memorials,  beautiful  and  very  true  to  nature,  in 
itself,  is  so  amusingly  characteristic  of  him  that  we  cannot  resist 
extracting  it  in  limine. 

*'  I  love  the  forest ; — ^I  could  dwell  among 
That  silent  people,  till  my  thoughts  up  grew 
In  nobly-ordered  form,  as  to  my  view 
Rose  the  succession  of  that  lofty  throng : — 
The  mellow  footstep  on  a  ground  of  leaves 
Formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  numerous  years,— 
The  couch  of  moss^  whose  growth  alone  appears. 
Beneath  the  flr*s  inhospitable  eaves, — 
NO.  XLVUI. — OCT.  1838.  u 
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The  chirp  and  flutter  of  tome  single  hird, — 
The  rustle  in  the  hralie,—- what  precious  store 
Of  joys  have  these  on  poets*  hearts  conferred  ? 
And  then  at  times  to  send  one's  own  voice  outj 
In  the  full  frolic  of  one  startling  shoot, 
Only  to  feel  the  afiter-stillness  more  !*'— -p.  5. 

We  find  everywhere  the  working  of  a  rich  and  active  fancy;  a 
warm  and  susceptible  mind  readily  impressed  by  all  the  varied 
forms,  not  only  of  natural  beauty  but  of  affectionate  feeling. 
There  is  a  graphic  energy,  a  free  play  about  his  poeois  which  is 
exactly  what  we  have  accused  Mr.  Trench  of  wanting.     But  thej 
are  constantly  suggesting  to  us  that  the  feelings  of  which  they  are 
the  result  are  more  lively  than  deep ;  such  as  the  author  would 
not  much  care  to  expel  or  intrude  upon  by  *'  the  full  frolic  of  one 
startling  shout."     They  are  not  unaffected.     Mr.  Milnes  easily 
conceives  a  feeling,  and  too  readily  gives  himself  credit  for  being 
possessed  by  it.    The  consequence  is,  that  in  many  very  striking 
poems  we  are  met  by  a  most  provoking  mixture  of  what  has  the 
toucbingness  and  much  of  the  simplicity  of  truth,  with  what  is 
very  glaring  and  artificial,  of  life  and  beauty  with  unreality.    He 
is  apt  to  forget  on  these  occasions  that  true  feeling  is  sioople: 
that  even  when  it  most  preys  upon  itself,  analyzing,  tormenting, 
probing  what  least  bears  the  touch,  contemplating  and  repining 
at  what  should  be  combated,  it  shrinks,  so  lon^  as  it  is  true,  from 
expatiating  on  the  results  of  its  painful  analysis.     It  allows  ittdf 
to  be  seen,  does  not  protrude  itself,  colour,  explain,  and  illustrate. 
And  if  it  does  force  itself,  like  Washington  Irving's  Italian,  to 
paint  the  hideous  phantom  which  haunts  it,  least  of  all  does  it 
frame,  glaze,  and  send  it  to  the  Exhibition.   We  roust  avow  there 
is,  to  us,  a  kind  of  self-contradictory  absurdity  in  all  those  definite 
statements  of  strong  feeling,  morbid  misery,  and  so  on,  throws 
into  the  first  person,  which  are  inflicted  on  us  remorselessly  by  tbe 
^'  lay-it-on-thick"  school  of  poetry.    They  condemn  their  authors 
at  best  of  unreality,  at  worst  of  swaggering  sentimentalism,  un- 
cravatted  and  unprincipled;  and  we  do  wish  Mr.  Milnes  had 
shown  them  no  favour.    The  strained  manner,  however,  of  wbick 
this  is  part,  pervades  too  many  of  his  compositions,  though  in  very 
different  degrees  :   generally,  and  most  strongly,  as  may  be  sap- 
posed,  when  he  attempts  to  paint  deep  and  powerful  feelings 
from  imagination,  as  in  '^  The  World's  Exile,"  *'  The  Lay  of  the 
Humble,"  "  Lines  to  Mvrrha,"  "  Two  Visits  to  a  Grace,"  and 
many  nameless  poems.  \Ve  are  far  from  denying  the  poetical  skill 
and  power  which  several  of  them  display ;  but,  to  our  feelings 
their  overwrought  tone  more  than  counterbalances  their  merit  of 
this  kind.    On  the  other  hand,  in  some  poems  where  the  feelings 
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embodied  fire  of  a  lighter  kind,  or  only  used  as  a  basis  for  rich 
or  wild  omamenty  he  is  enabled  to  give  his  fancy  free  play,  with* 
out  at  all  exceeding  the  licence  which  is  allowed  to  such  efforts. 
So,  too,  where  his  lines  are  suggested  by  a  plain,  manly,  moral 
feeling,  or  bj^  events  so  personally  touching  as  to  brin^  home  to 
him  the  impiety  of  morbidness  or  extravagance,  he  writes  with  a 
seriousness  and  absence  of  display  which  we  wish  were  invariably 
to  be  found  in  his  poems.  There  is  a  rich  sweetness,  almost 
unalloyed^  about  the  following  stanzas  on  a  lady  in  declining 
health. 

**  Gently  supported  by  the  ready  aid 

Of  loving  hands,  whose  little  work  of  toil 
Her  grateful  prodigality  repaid 

With  ail  the  benediction  of  her  smile, 
She  turned  her  failing  feet 
To  the  soft-pillowed  seat. 
Dispersing  kindly  greetings  all  the  while. 
«  «  •  «  * 

**  There  seemed  to  lie  a  weight  upon  her  brain. 
That  ever  prest  her  blue- veined  eyelids  down. 
But  could  not  dim  her  lustrous  eyes  with  pain. 
Nor  seam  her  forehead  with  the  faintest  frown ; 
She  was  as  she  were  proud. 
So  young,  to  be  allowed 
To  follow  Him  who  wore  the  thorny  crown. 

"  Nor  was  she  sad,  but  over  every  mood, 

To  which  her  ligbtly-pliant  mind  gave  birth, 
Gracefully  changing,  did  a  spirit  brood. 
Of  quiet  gaiety,  and  serenest  mirth  ; 
And  thus  her  voice  did  flow 
So  beautifully  low, 
A  stream  whose  music  was  no  thing  of  earth." — ^p.  64. 

A  stanza,  indeed,  which  we  omit,  at  the  end,  is  a  blot ;  but  in 
poems  of  this  personal  character,  even  if  the  author  is  sometimes 
inconsistent  with  his  better  self,  we  gladly  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
hibition to  criticize  with  which  he  closes  another  composition. 

''  It  is  the  homage  of  a  kinsman's  grief 
Written  for  kindred  i  nor  has  other  claim : 
They  will  inform  the  vague  imperfect  frame 
With  inward-flowing  music  of  their  own. 
The  melodies  of  mournful  recollections, 
The  supplement  of  personal  interest. 
The  sympathies  that  come  far  out  to  meet  you. 
And  other  judgment  I  acknowledge  none.** 

But  to  return  to  poems  which  may  be  more  legitimately  dis- 

V  2 
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cussed;    the  following  extracts  are  taken  from   a   group  with 
which  the  volume  of  Poems  opens,  on  Youth  and  Childhood. 

'*  Youth,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  pace 
Thy  even  way. 
Thou  pantest  on  to  win  a  mournful  race ; 
Then  stay !  oh,  stay ! 

Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain ; 

Loiter, — enjoy : 
Once  past,  thou  never  wilt  come  hack  again, 

A  second  boy. 

The  hills  of  manhood  wear  a  nohle  face. 

When  seen  from  far  3 
The  mist  of  light  from  which  they  take  their  grace 

Hides  what  they  are. 

The  dark  and  weary  path  those  cliflFs  between 

Thou  canst  not  know, 
And  how  it  leads  to  regions  never-green. 

Dead  fields  of  snow. 

Pause,  while  thou  mayst,  nor  deem  that  fate  thy  gain, 

Which,  all  too  fast. 
Will  drive  thee  forth  from  this  delicious  plain, 

A  man  at  last." — p.  7» 

The  next  lines  are  from  a  poem  called  the  Flight  of  Youth— 
a  half  playful  complaint  that 

" he  never  will  come  hack 

Never  again  — " 

and  seem  to  us  to  be  thrown  off  with  a  great  deal  of  picturesque 
grace. 

''  Bow  your  heads  very  low. 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 
Grathered  up  in  grief  your  faces, 
Sing  sad  music  as  ye  go  • 
In  disordered  handfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue ; 
In  your  hands  be  borne  the  bloom, 
Whose  long  petab  once  and  only 
Look  from  their  pale-leaved  tomb 
In  the  darkness  lonely ; 
Let  the  nightshade's  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  melancholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around, 
While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  the  ground 
As  an  unbelieved  thing ; 
What  care  we  for  its  rair  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  never  fail. 
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Glories  that  can  never  wane  ? 
No  such  blooms  are  on  the  track 
He  has  past,  who  will  come  back 
Never  again  !" — p.  1  !• 

This  volume  expresses  itself  to  be  ''  Of  many  years  and  many 
moods;"  and  these  two  extracts,  though  beautiful  in  their  way^ 
are  of  a  somewhat  discontented  one.  We  will  hope  that  it  has 
been  displaced  by  the  more  healthy  tone  of  **  Youth's  fair  Re- 
solve*"  which  is  a  conclusion  of  good  omen  to  the  group. 

**  Let  us  go  forth  and  resolutely  dare 
With  sweat  of  brow  to  toil  our  little  day — 
And  if  a  tear  fall  on  the  task  of  care, 
In  memory  of  those  spring  hours  past  away 
Brush  it  not  by  ! 

Oar  hearts  to  God !  to  brother  men 
Aid,  labour,  blessing,  prayer,  and  then 
To  these  a  sigh." 

These  extracts,  however^  are  somewhat  disjointed:  a  longer 
one  will,  probably,  give  a  fairer  notion  of  the  author.  Tlie  one 
which  we  select,  though  tinged  with  his  characteristic  defect^ 
appears  to  us  an  evidence  of  no  ordinary  poetical  ability. 

*'  TBR  MARVEL  OP  LIFE. 

"  O  Life  !  how  like  the  common-breathed  air. 
Which  is  thy  outward  instrument,  thou  liest 
Ever  about  us,  with  sustaining  force, 
In  the  calm  current  of  our  usual  days 
Unfelt,  unthought  of;  nay,  bow  dense  a  crowd 
Float  on  upborne  by  thy  prolific  stream, 
E'n  to  the  ridges  of  th'  eternal  sea, 
Spending  profuse  the  passion  of  their  mind. 
On  every  nower  that  gleams  on  either  bank. 
On  every  rock  that  bends  its  rugged  brow. 
Conscious  of  all  things,  only  not  of  thee. 
Yet  some  there  are,  who  in  their  greenest  youth. 
At  some  rare  hours,  have  known  the  dazzling  light 
Intolerable,  that  glares  upon  the  soul, 
In  the  mere  sense  of  Being,  and  grown  faint 
With  awe,  and  striv*n  to  press  their  folded  hands 
Upon  their  inner  eyes,  and  bowed  their  heads. 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  Ghost, 
Which  they  must  feel,  but  cannot  dare  to  see* 
It  is  before  roe  now,  that  fearful  truth. 
That  single  solitary  truth,  which  hangs 
In  the  dark  heaven  of  our  uncertainties, 
Seen  by  no  other  light  than  its  own  fire, 
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Setf-balanced,  like  the  Arab  Magian's  tomb. 

Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  worid  | — 

How  utterly  the  wretched  shred  of  timey 

Which  in  oar  blindness  we  call  hnman  life. 

Is  lost  with  all  its  train  of  circumstance. 

And  appanage  of  after  and  before. 

In  this  eternal  present )  that  we  Are ! 

No  When, — no  Where,— no  How, — ^but  that  we  Are,— 

And  nought  besides ; — nor  when  our  dazed  sight. 

Weaned  from  its  first  keen  wonder,  learns  to  fix 

The  surer  and  more  reasonable  gaze 

Of  calm  concentrated  philosophy 

On  this  intense  idea,  have  we  gained 

One  instant's  raising  of  the  sacred  veil. 

One  briefest  glimpse  into  the  sanctuary. — 

We  grasp  at  words^  and  find  them  meaninglestf 

Bind  thoughts  together  that  will  not  be  bound, 

But  burst  asunder  at  the  very  time 

We  hold  them  closest, — find  we  are  awake 

The  while  we  seem  to  dream,  and  find  we  dream 

The  while  we  seem  to  be  the  most  awake  *, 

And  thus  we  are  thrown  on  from  sea  to  sea. 

Can  we  take  up  the  sparkles  of  choice  light. 

That  dance  upon  the  ruffled  summer  waten. 

And  make  them  up  to  one  coherent  sun  ? 

Can  we  transform  the  charred  and  molten  dust 

Into  its  elemental  diamond  ? 

And,  tho'  thus  impotent,  we  yet  dare  hope. 

From  this  embased  form,  half  earth,  half  heaven, 

Of  most  Imperfect  fragmentary  naturci 

These  scant  materials  of  dethroned  power, 

This  tarnished  beauty^  marred  divinity. 

To  fabricate  a  coropreheusive  scheme 

Of  absolute  existence — to  lay  open 

The  knowledge  of  a  clear  concordant  whole, 

And  penetrate,  with  foully-scaled  eyes, 

The  total  scope  and  utmost  distances, 

Of  the  creations  of  the  Living  God." — p.  117* 
•  a  •  a  • 

Let  this  be  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Miloes's  mode  of  throwing  hu 
mind  upon  a  great  thought.  It  will  illustrate  all  we  have  sikl 
to  place  by  the  side  of  it  a  parallel,  but  very  diflfbrent  poeoi 
of  Mr.  Trenches,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  m  \oi 
volume. 

'<  THE  DAY  OF  DEATH. 

Thou  inevitable  day, 

Wlien  a  voice  to  me  shall  say — 

*  Thou  must  rise  and  oome  away ; 
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AU  thine  other  joQraeys  past^ 
Qird  thee  and  make  ready  fast 
For  thy  longest  and  thy  last.' 

Day  deep-hidden  from  oor  sight 

In  impenetrable  night. 

Who  may  guess  of  thee  aright  ? 

Art  thou  distant)  art  thou  near  ? 
Wilt  thou  seem  more  dark  or  clear  } 
Day  with  more  of  hope  or  fear  ? 

Wilt  thou  come,  not  seen  before 
Thou  art  standing  at  the  doori 
Sayingi  light  and  life  are  o'er  ? 

Or  with  such  a  gradual  pace, 
As  shall  leave  me  largest  space 
To  regard  thee  face  to  face } 

Shall  I  lav  my  drooping  head 
On  some  loved  lap,  round  my  bed 
Prayer  be  made  and  tears  be  shed  ? 

Or  at  distance  from  mine  own, 
Name  and  kin  alike  unknown, 
Make  my  solitary  moan  ) 

Will  there  yet  be  things  to  leave. 
Hearts  to  which  this  heart  must  cleave. 
From  which  parting  it  must  grieve  ? 

Or  shall  lifes  best  ties  be  o'er^ 
And  all  loved  things  gone  before 
.  To  that  other  happier  shore  ? 

Shall  I  gently  fall  on  sleepi 
Deathlike  slumber  o'er  me  creep, 
Like  a  slumber  sweet  and  deep  ? 

Or  the  soul  long  strive  in  vain 
To  get  free,  with  toil  and  pain 
From  its  half  divided  chain  ? 

Little  skills  it  where  or  how. 
If  thou  comest  then  or  now, 
With  a  smooth  or  angry  brow ) 

Come  thou  must,  and  we  must  die — 

Jesus,  Saviour,  stand  thou  by, 

When  that  last  sleep  seals  our  eye." — p.  99. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  of  these  poems  is  the 
most  brilliant.  Those  who  are  attracted  by  rich  imagery,  by  a 
rapid  and  bounding  torrent  of  thought  and  language,  and  a  bold 
animated  conception  of  greatness,  must  recognise  these  in  no 
ordinary  degree  in  Mr.  Milnes's  lines.    They  are  far  more  calcu- 
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lated  to  attract  admiration  ;  with  very  much  of  truth,  tbej  display 
perhaps  more,  strictly  speaking,  of  poetical  talent.  One  or  two 
bursts  are  really  magnificent.  But  there  is  a  deep  authority,  i 
moral  power  in  the  calm  unhurried  spirit  with  which  the  poet 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  *^  "D^lj  of  Death/'  which  even  in  poiot  of 
poetical  merit  is  of  a  higher  order  than  talent.  Every  expressioo 
seems  to  flow  calmly  and  immediately  from  the  heart — ^whereas 
about  Mr.  Milnes's  poem  an  effort  is  perceptible — though  one, it 
must  be  said,  which  is  not  in  all  places  displeasing,  or  much  so  here. 
It  seems  as  if  he  were  not  uttering  his  heart,  but  had  worked  ap 
his  imagination  and  wrote  from  it ;  not  so  much  perhaps  m- 
pressed,  as  seeing  vividly  hato  he  might  be  impressed  by  the  beautj 
and  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  which  he  evokes.  In  poems  dis- 
tinctly of  the  imagination  this  is  of  course  more  or  less  an  appro- 
priate state  of  mind ;  not  so  however  where  the  writer  claims  the 
higher,  far  higher  office  of  '^  diffusing  what  has  sprung  up  freshly 
and  purely  in  his  own  moral  being." — {Preface.)  It  then  at 
least  becomes  an  inconsistency,  which  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
criticism.  This  is  most  unpleasantly  the  case  with  Mr.  Milnes 
when  he  ought  to  be  most  in  earnest — when,  that  is,  he  toucho 
on  the  direct  objects  of  religious  veneration.  But  on  this  point 
something  should  be  said.  The  author  seems  to  have  received 
many  of  his  religious  impressions  from  Rome  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  to  have  been  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  religion  by 
feeling  keenly  the  grandeur  of  the  outward  form  which  it  there 
assumes,  both  in  her  solemnities,  and  in  the  entire  devotion 
which  the  higher  arts  pay  to  her.  He  recurs  with  admiration 
to  the  days  preceding  the  Augustan  age  of  modern  Italy,  when 
this  was  more  real  and  indeed  exclusive.     Days  when  painters 

*'  never  moved  their  hand 
Till  they  had  steeped  their  inmost  soul  in  prayer.*' 

Mem.  p.  93- 

and  were  exalted  in  return  to  infuse  into  their  art  a  deep  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  showed  its  power  by  producing  Raffaelle  and 
Titian^  and  its  origin  by  melting  in  their  very  hands  *  when  they 
dared  to  paint  their  mistresses.  This  state  of  things,  when  re^ 
ligion  absorbs  or  groups  round  itself  all  that  is  beautiful  and 

*  The  following  is  a  note  of  Mr.  Milnea's  i^Mem,  p.  74.  "  The  decline  of  pm  n- 
IJgioas  feeling  in  art  at  Vienna  may  perhaps  be  most  accarately  dated  from  the  b- 
floence  of  Aretino  over  Titian;  up  to  that  time  he  had  hardly  ever  pamted m prifnt 
tubfeet,  and  no  other  artist  ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  it"  The  degradaticii  wm 
not  so  sodden  as  "  in  the  Roman  school  from  Raffaelle  to  Giulio  Romano^  and  in  the 
Bolognese  from  Francia  to  Goido ;  but  too  soon  came  the  yooQger  Palma  nd  bb 
followers,  the  Caracci  of  the  Venetians."— The  decline  of  the  whole  art  fion  dMtttae 
forth  everj  body  knows. 
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imposing,  he  recognizes  as  rightful.  Rightful  it  is — but  it  has 
its  obvious  dangers.  Where  religion  is  so  very  beautiful,  men 
are  much  tempted  to  forget  that  it  is  more.  We  contemplate 
on  the  threshold,  instead  of  entering  to  obey.  And  if  the  ele- 
ment of  self-control  is  left  out  of  religious  feeling,  if  the  divine 
economy  is  felt  as  affecting  only,  not  commanding^  as  a  wonder- 
ful phenomenon,  not  the  voice  of  a  ruler,  it  will  soon  be  treated 
as  other  phenomena.  Our  impressions  of  beauty  will  not  rise 
into  religion,  but  religion  will  subside  into  them, — will  become, 
not  an  end,  but  an  eftective  subject  for  art ;  and  we  shall  feel  at 
liberty  to  handle,  dissect,  criticize,  and  illustrate  sacred  things 
with  all  the  freedom  of  touch,  which  we  apply  to  what  is  merely 
beautiful.  Something  of  this  is  often  discernible  in  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
made  the  constant  subjects  of  art ;  and  perhaps  most  people, 
when  tbey  rationally  consider  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they 
are  apt  to  look  at  a  sacred  picture,  (say,  in  an  exhibition,)  or  to 
hear  sacred  music,  (say,  at  a  concert,)  will  find  some  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  themselves  in  this  respect.  In  Italy  the 
temptation  must  be  almost  overpowering;  and  to  Mr.  Milnes  it 
has  been  quite  so.  He  is  apt  to  touch  holy  things  without  awe. 
He  can  appreciate  this  feeling,  he  can  describe  glowingly  its 
beauty  and  appropriateness,  but  it  is  not  in  his  heart,  else  it 
would  be  to  him,  what  it  is  in  itself,  a  prohibitory  feeling.  He 
feels  no  difficulty  at  introducing  sacred  words  and  associations 
merely  to  give  a  kind  of  force  and  poignancy  to  his  phrases, 
which  really,  in  its  broader  form,  (as 

**  Dear  God !  how  wondrous  that,  &c." 


or 


"  bad  the  unnatural  bondage  of  a  school 
Blasphemed  the  Godhead  of  tby  vernal  years,'*) 

is  but  a  more  civilized  kind  of  swearing — "  shotting  his  discourse, 
as  the  worthy  captain  was  wont  to  call  it."  And  even  when  it 
confines  itself  to  using,  for  ordinary  purposes,  phrases  which  have 
somewhat  of  a  consecrated  meaning,  as  applying  to  Raffaelle, 
Poussin,  and  their  brother  painters,  merely  as  such,  the  term 
'^  glorified  society,''  it  is,  we  think,  if  intended,  an  ilNjudged 
mode  of  gaining  strength,  and  unworthy  of  a  writer  who  has  Mr. 
Milnes's  resource.  Again,  he  speaks  of  an  infant's  likeness  to 
a  picture  '^  of  the  God-boy  who  slumbered  in  the  manger,"  and 
seems  to  find  a  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  bold  simile  and  unchas* 
tened  language.  But  the  poems  of  Mr.  Milnes  which  most 
offend  in  this  respect  are  among  the  "  Pictures  in  Verse,"  trans- 
lations^ as  it  were,  into  poetry  of  different  remarkable  sacred  pic« 
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tures,  in  which  this  looBe  artist-like  way  of  dealing  with  them 
has  most  opportunity  of  displacing  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  jadge 
of  these  compositions  fairly  without  knowing  the  pictures  whidi 
they  profess  to  represent^  and  of  the  author,  without  aHowing 
fairly  for  that  unreal  tone  of  mind  which  an  exposure  to  the  seo- 
sual  attractions  of  Romanism  is  likely  to  generate,  particuliri; 
if  unchecked  by  a  submission  to  its  asceticism.  Still  there  is 
much,  which  cannot  be  excused,  under  the  largest  allowances ; 
a  rude  and  indelicate  particularity  which  is  boldly  applied  where 
rudeness  is  least  pardonable.  He  forgets  that  he  is  deflcribiag, 
not  a  picture  only,  but  a  reality — that  he  is  inventing  feelings  for 
those  whose  hearts  evangelists  would  have  shrunk  from  exponng. 
But  we  shall  best  exemplify  the  feeling  which  we  should  have 
desired  to  find  in  poems  of  this  kind,  by  simply  extracting  a  few 
stanzas  from  a  poem  of  Mr.  Trench's,  almost  translated  from  a 
legend  of  the  middle  ages,  which  he  gives  in  a  note.  The  con- 
duct and  language  of  this  story  exhibit,  far  more  vividly  than  we 
can  explain,  the  kind  of  transparent  veil  which  a  reverent  mind 
loves  to  throw  between  itself  and  the  object  of  its  contemplaboo. 
The  noble  "  Gertrude  of  Saxony,''  on  her  way  to  an  Aliatito 
convent,  from  her  eagerness  in  pressing  forward,  finds  hersdf 
and  her  party  benighted  on  a  moor — suddenly  they  see  a  palacei 
with  doors  and  windows  open — ^and  enter,  but  being  able  to  find 
no  inmate, 

— — -^— — — «*  for  awe 

And  secret  fear  well  nigh  were  tempted  to  withdraw. 

VI. 

But  when  they  for  a  season  waited  had, 

Behold !  a  matron  of  majestic  air. 

Of  regal  port,  in  regal  garments  clad. 

Entered  alone — who,  when  they  would  declare 

With  reverence  meet  what  need  bad  brought  them  there 

At  such  untimely  hour,  smiling  replied, 

That  she  already  was  of  all  aware ; 

And  added,  she  was  pleased  and  satisfied 

That  they  to  be  her  guests  that  night  bad  turned  aside* 

VII. 

And  ere  the  meal  she  spread  for  them  was  done. 

Upon  a  sudden  one  there  entered  there, 

Whose  countenance  with  marvellous  beauty  shone, 

More  than  the  sons  of  men  divinely  fair. 

And  all  whose  presence  did  the  likeness  wear 

Of  angel  more  than  man — he  too,  with  bland 

Mild  words  saluted  them  and  gracious  air  j 

Sweet  comfort,  solemn  awe,  went  hand  in  hand. 

While  in  his  presence  did  those  wondering  pUgtinis  stand. 
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Vlll. 

Then  turniDg  to  that  matroni  as  a  son 

Might  to  a  mother  speak  familiarly. 

He  spake  to  her — they  only  heard  the  tODe, 

Not  listening,  out  of  reverent  courtesy : 

And  then  with  smile  of  large  benignity 

Saluting  them  again,  he  left  the  place. 

And  was  not  more  seen  by  them--only  sbe^ 

That  matront  stayed  and  talked  with  them  a  space, 

Whose  words  were  full  of  sweetness  and  of  heavenly  grace." — p.  58. 

The  next  morning  they  proceed  on  their  journey,  and  turning 
to  look  back,  find  the  palace  has  vanished ;  and  on  inquiry,  hear 
from  the  people  of  the  country  that  none  such  has  ever  been 
known  on  that  place. 

XII. 

''Thereat  from  them  did  thankful  utterance  break, 
And  with  one  voice  they  praised  his  tender  care 
Who  had  npreared  a  palace  for  their  sake, 
And  of  that  pomp  and  cost  did  nothing  spare. 
Though  but  to  guard  them  from  one  night's  cold  air — 
And  had  no  ministeries  of  love  disdained  ; 
And  'twas  their  thought,  if  some  have  unaware 
Angels  for  guests  received  with  love  unfeigned, 
That  they  had  been  by  more  than  angek  entertained." 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  extracts  will  give  our  readers 
the  same  impression  which  the  whole  poem  leaves  on  the  mind. 
It  appears  to  us  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  unpresuming  faith, 
shrinking  timidly  from  imposing  a  nasty  interpretation  on  the 
favours  which  it  has  received  from  God,  or  asserting  positively 
what  He  has  left  only  probable,  yet  not  less  grateful  or  less 
believing,  for  its  silence.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  lines 
which  in  Mr.  Milnes's  hands,  that  child,  ''  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest^'^  who  leapt  in  the  womb  for  joy  at  the  voice  of  the 
mother  of  his  Lord,  addresses  to  his  Saviour. 

*'  JESUS  AMD  JOHN  COMTENDINO  FOR  TBS  GB08S. 

'<  The  Child  John  trying  to  take  the  Crow  out  of  the  hand  of  Jesus. 

*'  Give  me  the  Cross  I  pray  you,  dearest  Jesus  ! 
'  Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  much  I  wish  to  have  it. 
You  would  not  bold  it  in  your  band  so  tightly : 
Something  has  told  roe — something  in  my  heart  here, 
Which  I  am  sure  is  true, — that  if  you  keep  it— 
If  you  will  let  no  other  take  it  from  you, — 
Terrible  things  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of, 
Must  fall  upon  you ;  show  me  that  you  love  me ; 
Ami  not  here  to  be  your  little  servant. 
Follow  your  steps  and  wait  upon  your  wishes  ? 
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Why  may  I  not  take  up  the  heavy  plaything, 
And  on  my  shoulder  carry  it  behind  you  ? 
Then  I  am  older,  stronger  too,  than  you  are ; 
I  am  a  child  of  the  desert  and  the  mountains ; — 
Deep  i'the  waste,  I  shouted  at  the  wild  bees,-^ 
They  flew  away  and  left  me  all  the  honey : 
Look  at  the  shaggy  skin  I've  tied  about  me. 
Surely  if  pain  or  any  other  evil 
Somewhere  about  this  mystery  be  hidden^ 
I  am  the  fittest  of  the  two  to  suffer !" 

This  is  not  childlike  love,  but  childish  familiarity,  into  which 
the  original  notion  of  the  picture,  beautiful  if  reverently  treatedi 
introduces  itself  about  as  harmoniously  as  a  crucifix  into  a  fashion- 
able boudoir.  It  is  wonderful,  feeling  apart,  that  even  Mr. 
Milnes's  perceptions  of  beauty  did  not  preserve  him  from  such 
a  composition.  One  would  have  supposed  that  mere  intellect 
would  have  told  any  one,  even  an  infidel,  that  awe  would  bean 
ingredient  in  the  feeling  with  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  shodd 
be  made  to  address  our  Saviour ;  if  at  least  he  intended  in  any 
degree  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  those  Scriptures  from  which 
he  took  his  subject :  and  certainly  in  the  poem  we  have  quoted, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  any  trace  of  such  a  feeling.  Bat 
we  will  not  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Milnes  in  a  bad  humour,  and 
shall  be  sorry  if  our  readers  do  so ;  and  accordingly  will  close 
our  extracts  with  a  somewhat  long  one,  the  seriousness  and  grace 
of  which  are  disfigured  by  none  of  the  reckless  tricks  of  the 
trade.  It  is  a  pity  only  that  the  scriptural  illustration  of  tra- 
dition is  not  as  accurate  as  it  is  beautiful. 

It  is  said,  that  ou  reading  in  the  New  Testament  the  account 
of  our  Saviour's  last  supper  and  agony,  Charlemagne  was  seized 
by  a  strong  desire  to  discover  the  music  of  that  hymn  which 
Christ  and  his  disciples  then  sung.  The  consequent  story  we 
shall  give  in  Mr.  Milnes's  words : 

"...    first  he  called  to  counsel  in  the  hall 
Wise  priests  of  reverend  name, 
And  with  an  open  countenance,  to  all 
Declared  his  hope  and  aim. 

He  said  '  It  is  God's  pleasure  that  my  will 

'  Is  made  the  natural  law 
*  Of  many  nations,  so  that  out  of  ill 

'  All  good  things  I  may  draw. 

'  Therefore  this  holy  mission  I  decree^ 

'  Sparing  no  pains  or  cost, 
'  That  thus  those  sounds  of  dearest  memory 

*  Be  not  for  ever  lost.' 
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They  spake,  '  Tradition  streameth  tbro*  our  racCi 

*  Most  like  the  whistling  gentle  air 

'  To  which  of  old  Elias  veiled  his  face, 
'  Conscious*that  God  was  there* 

'  Not  in  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  flame, 
<  That  troubled  Hoieb's  brow, 

*  The  splendour  and  the  power  of  God  then  came, 

^  Nor  thus  he  cometh  now. 

'  The  silent  water  filtereth  thro*  the  earth, 
'  One  day  to  bless  the  summer  land, 

*  The  word  of  God  in  man  slow  bubbleth  forth, 

'  Toucht  by  a  worthy  hand. 

'  Hius  in  the  memory  of  some  careful  Jew 

'  May  lurk  the  record  of  a  tune, 
'  Wont  to  be  sung  in  ceremonial  due, 

'  After  the  Paschal  noon. 

*  And  thy  deep  yearning  for  this  mystic  song 

'  May  give  mankind  at  last 
'  Some  charm  and  blessing  that  has  slept  full  long 
'The  slumber  of  the  past.' 

The  king  rejoined,  and  at  this  high  behest 

Men  to  all  toil  and  change  inured. 
Past  out  to  search  the  world,  if  east  or  west, 

That  legend  still  indured* 

What  good  or  ill  those  venturous  hearts  befel. 

What  glory  or  what  shame — 
How  far  they  wandered,  I  have  not  to  tell. 

Each  has  his  separate  fame. 

I  only  know  that  when  the  weight  of  hours 

The  prime  of  mortal  heads  had  bowed. 
He,  slowly  letting  go  his  outward  powers, 

Spoke  from  his  couch  aloud. 

*  My  soul  has  wasted  many  a  lingering  year, 

'  To  taste  that  one  delight, 
'  And  now  I  know  at  last  that  I  shall  hear, 

*  The  hymn  of  Christ  to-night. 

'  Look  out  good  friends  I  be  prompt  to  welcome  home, 

'  Straight  to  my  presence  bring 
'My  messengers  who  hither  fumisht  come, 

*  The  song  of  Christ  to  sing.' 

Dark  sank  that  night,  but  darker  rose  the  mom 

That  found  the  western  earth 
Of  the  divinest  presence  stript  and  shorn 

It  ever  woke  to  birth* 
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It  seemed  beyond  the  common  lawful  sway 

Of  death  and  nature  o'er  our  kindj 
That  such  a  one  as  he  should  pass  away. 

And  aught  be  left  behind. 

In  Aaehen  abbey's  consecrated  round. 

Within  the  hallowed  stone. 
They  placed  the  imperial  body,  robed  and  crowned, 
Seated  as  on  a  throne. 

While  the  Blest  Spirit  holds  communion  free 

With  that  eternal  quire, 
Of  which  on  earth  to  trace  the  memory, 

Was  his  devout  desire." 

We  need  say  little  more  of  Mr.  Trench  or  Mr.  Milnes,  ex- 
cept to  wish  them  well  in  their  career.  About  the  first  of  these 
gentlemen  we  need  have  little  misgiving,  He  has  found  his  line, 
and  feels  all  the  realities  of  his  position ;  when  that  is  the  case, 
men  are  not  apt  to  fall  away.  His  ityle  may  issue  in  sometfaiag 
altogether  different  from  what  we  see,  or  it  may  only  mature; 
still  there  is  a  heart  in  his  poetry  which  will  remain  one  and  the 
same — and  in  truth  we  ^ould  ourselves  be  surprised  at  any 
marked  alteration  even  in  its  external  character.  He  may  never 
become  a  popular  poet ;  ten  years  ago  he  would  have  been  voted 
insufferably  tame — many  perhaps  will  think  bim  so  now;  and 
some  minds  are  unquestionably  so  constituted,  that  by  no  means 
could  they  be  led  to  perceive  that  he  was  any  thing  else.  Bat 
whether  generally  admired  or  not,  a  poet  who  represents  with 
singular  grace  and  majesty  some  of  the  best  and  deepest  feeiiugs 
of  our  nature,  will  not  want  some  admirers  in  every  age,  and  the 
affection  which  the  few  will  bear  to  his  writings  will  not  be 
lessened  because  the  many  will  not  understand  them.  Prospects, 
however,  do  in  fact  look  more  promising;  the  chastened  and 
thoughtful  cast  of  feelings  which  Mr.  Trench  represents,  are  be- 
coming day  by  day  more  appreciated  among  us ;  people  are  sick 
of  the  Byron  school  and  all  that  savours  of  it,  and  long  for  truth 
and  repose.  And  in  this  state  of  things  we  should  not  wonder 
to  see  Mr.  Trench's  present  and  futtire  compositions  become  as 
generally,  as  they  certainly  will  be  deeply,  admired. 

Of  Mr.  Milnes  we  must  speak  more  indefinitely.  It  is  said 
that  original  minds,  before  striking  forward  on  their  appointed 
course,  are  obliged  to  go  through  a  certain  number  of  prepara- 
tory oscillations ;  that  their  earlier  compositions  are  sacrifices,  as 
it  were,  to  the  various  circumstances  or  masters  by  which  thej 
are  being  formed.  Mr.  Milnes  still  oscillates ;  he  is  not  variooa 
only,  but  inconsistent ;  he  has  not  at  present  that  dominant  im- 
pelling force,  without  which  no  one  yet  gained  and  kept  a  higii 
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rank  among  poeU*  We  hope  it  will  make  its  appearance  in  due 
time,  and  dial  a  desire  of  display  will  not  form  an  element  in  it. 
And  we  are  willing  to  think  it  will  be  so.  Setting  aside  Mr. 
Milnes's  remarkable  talents,  which  we  should  be  most  sorry  to 
see  wasted  or  abused,  there  is  so  much  of  kind  feeling  towards 
his  friends,  so  much  appreciation  and  admiration  of  what  is  good 
and  noble,  so  much  truth  in  his  theory  of  a  poet's  vocation,  so 
much,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  objected  to,  of  religious  in- 
tention in  his  poems,  that  we  will  not  doubt  that  he  will  one  day 
give  those  talents  fair  play,  and  take  the  place  to  which  they  en- 
title him.     And  with  this  hope  '*  we  wish  him  heartily  farewell." 


Art.  III. — 1.  Isii  Revelata:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ongiw,  Pro- 
gress, and  present  State  of  Animal  Magnetism.  By  J.  C. 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Advocate,  F.R.S.E.     Edinburgh.     1836. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Animal  Magnetism.  By  the 
Baron  Du  Potet  de  Sennevoy.  London.  Saunders  and  Otiey, 
Conduit  Street.     1838. 

3.  Animal  Magnetism  and  Homaopathy,  By  Edwin  Lee, 
M.R.C.S.     }8S8. 

Much  attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  revived  subject 
of  Animal  Magnetism.  Books  have  been  written  on  it,  and 
the  public  journals  and  reviews  have  thought  it  worth  their  no* 
tice.  In  iJondon  magnetising  has  been  introduced  into  regular 
hospital  practice ;  and  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining It,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Du  Potet  has  opened  a 
room  in  Wigmore-street,  where,  for  the  small  sum  of  half  a 
crown,  any  one  may  witness  the  process  from  ten  to  four.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  a  theory  of  such  pretensions,  so  full  to 
ordinary  minds  of  mysterious  superstition  and  extravagance, 
should  obtain  numerous  followers  in  the  present  day.  Pro- 
bably it  will  spread  in  a  short  time  with  much  greater  rapidity, 
and  run  into  wilder  excesses  than  are  at  present  thought  possible. 
There  are  always  minds  enough  in  the  worldj  idle  and  restless  in 
the  absence  of  a  healthy  stimulus,  who  sit  as  it  were  with  open 
mouths  and  wandering  eyes  ready  to  catch  the  first  tale  of  wonder, 
and  swell  the  chorus  of  exultation  or  alarm,  and  their  numbers 
multiply  in  proportion  to  the  general  dryness,  barrenness,  and 
uninteresting  character  of  the  age.  Luther's  drunken  peasant 
was  a  very  fair  image  of  man.    You  put  him  up  on  one  side  of  bis 
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horse  and  he  tumbles  down  on  the  other.  Thus  nothing  is  more 
natural,  than  that  an  age  of  physical  science,  of  cold  selfish  and 
materialized  views,  in  which  the  existence  of  mind  as  miod 
seems  almost  forgotten,  and  the  perfection  of  the  moral,  Uke  thit 
of  the  physical,  world  is  conceived  to  be  a  mechanical  movement 
— that  such  an  age  should  blindly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
professor  of  miracles  and  supernatural  influences,  who  will  veih 
ture  to  provide  for  them  that  sustenance  of  marvels  which  in 
some  shape  or  another  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  moral 
life,  and  which  man  will  greedily  swallow  even  in  the  most  cor- 
rupted form,  if  it  is  not  ministered  to  him  regularly  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  diet.  It  is  thus  that  an  ''  uncouth  superstitioD"  is 
the  natural  growth  of  Atheism ;  and  Animal  Magnetism  will  pro- 
bably raise  up  a  formidable  rival  to  physical  science  in  some  ex- 
travagant mysticism. 

In  making  these  remarks  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  stig- 
matize the  revival  of  this  new  art  (for  with  all  its  pretensions  it 
cannot  be  allowed  the  name  of  science)  as  pure  delusion  and 
absurdity.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  our  first  objects  in  alluding 
to  it,  is  to  protest  against  approaching  any  phenomenon  of  the 
kind  in  that  sneering,  incredulous,  self-satisfied  spirit,  which  set 
aside  all  evidence  but  sense,  repudiates  external  testimony,  an- 
swers facts  by  theories,  limits  the  possibilities  of  nature  by  the 
experience  almost  of  an  individual,  and  thus  even  when,  as  maj 
be  the  case,  it  advocates  the  cause  of  Christianity,  provides  as 
effectual  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord, 
as  to  the  belief  of  extraordinary  facts  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
The  subject  has  been  less  examined  in  England  than  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  treat  it  seriously,  or 
with  any  appearance  of  belief  without  exciting  contempt  io 
many,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  history.  But,  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  ridicule  credulity,  we  cannot  look  at  the  list  of  upwards 
of  eighty  works  which  have  been  published  on  Magnetism,  and 
have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Colq^uhoun,  or  remember  that,  in  his 
words,  "  they  have  all  been  written  by  gentlemen  of  education 
and  intelligence,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  by  respectablei 
learned  and  eminent  physicians,''  without  giving  some  credence 
to  the  phenomena  attested,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory 
on  which  they  are  explained. 

A  second  consideration  which  presses  on  us,  relates  to  those 
who  are  believers  in  magnetism.  The  singular  appearances  pro- 
duced by  magnetism  have  already  been  seized  on  by  men,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  real  evidence  of  Christianity,  as  parallels  to 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  just  as,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  very  similar  phenomena  were  employed  for  the 
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same  purpose  by  the  resuscitated  Pythagorean  and  Platonician 
schools.  The  attack  may  be  carried  still  farther;  and  members 
of  the  Church  must  be  reminded  in  time,  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  to  be  met  and  repelled.  If  this  had  been  done  properly  in 
the  very  analogous  case  of  Mr.  Irving's  delusions  and  the  Un* 
known  Tongues,  there  would  probably  have  been  fewer  instances 
of  extravagance,  and  of  departures  from  the  Catholic  Church ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  zealous^  pious,  but  not  judicious  clergy* 
men. 

There  is  one  preliminary  observation  of  no  little  importance. 
Is  is  singular  with  what  excited  feelings,  partly  of  alarm,  partly 
of  curiosity  and  expectation,  any  new  developement  of  science  is 
received  in  the  present  day.     The  sounder  part  of  men  seem  to 
occupy  their  present  systems  both  of  philosophy  and  religion,  as 
if  they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  every  post  might  bring 
them  a  notice  to  quit.     Every  new  fact  is,  like  a  new  face  under 
such  circumstances,  a  source  of  disquietude  and  suspicion.     A 
knock  at  the  door  produces  palpitation  of  the  heart.    A  strange 
footstep  is  heard,  and  according  to  their  dispositions  the  anxious 
tenants  either  quietly  prepare  to  surrender  up  their  keys,  or  bustle 
about  with  a  vain  show  of  resistance,  to  lock  themselves  into  a 
room  of  which  the  window  remains  open  for  -the  enemy,  or  to 
seize  on  some  favourite  piece  of  lumber  with  a  most  heroic  reso- 
lution never  to  quit  sight  of  it.    £very  thing  is  suspense  and  suspi- 
cion.   There  are,  indeed,  other  minds  wholly  uninterested  in 
preserving  any  positive  system,  very  ignorant,  and  very  easily 
duped,  who  gape  with  wonder  and  delight,  not  unmixed  with 
occasional  misgivings  for  their  personal  safety,  on  the  grand  raree- 
show  of  science  with  the  pretensions  and  promises  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

This  class  of  minds  must  always  form  the  great  portion  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  they  must  naturally  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  new 
philosopher.  Nothing  but  experience  can  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fallacy  of  new  pretensions ;  and  then,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
fall  back  with  no  less  ardour  to  abuse,  the  very  name  of  discovery, 
and  to  pelt  and  hoot  its  professors. 

A  third  class,  however,  consists  of  the  leaders  in  this  intellec- 
tual movement ;  some  of  them  men  of  intellect,  and  nothing  else, 
and  absorbed  in  its  indulgence,  as  gamblers  in  play,  or  misers  in 
making  money ;  others,  a  very  few,  full  of  an  ardent  enthusiastic 
benevolence,  and  dreams  of  human  perfection,  to  be  realized  in 
some  coming  age  by  some  new  and  sudden  blaze  of  knowledge. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  are  the  men  who  make  science  the 
pretence  for  furthering  very  different  views  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  caprice.     They  resemble  most  the  stock-jobbets 
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and  speculatorsi  who  more  immediately^  and  widi  less  pretennoo, 
turn  every  fresh  discovery  into  money,  by  building  on  it  a  new 
joint-stock  company,  and  selling  the  shares.  These  men  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  the  merest  shadow  of  a  new  phenomeoon, 
which  may  seem  to  contradict  all  facts,  to  unsettle  principles,  sod 
encourage  vague  anticipations  of  coming  changes.  If  a  new  bed 
of  rock  is  brought  to  light,  suspicion  is  thrown  at  once  upon  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  an  insect  is  hatched  by  electricitj, 
why  may  not  man  have  been  hatched  without  any  interventiOD  of 
a  Creator?  If  shells  or  bones  and  pebbles  are  collected,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  a  deluge.  The  brain  is  anatomized 
and  laid  bare,  that  man  may  be  proved  to  consist  of  braio,  and 
nothing  else.  Instincts  of  animals  are  traced  till  in  their  ejes 
human  reason  becomes  instinct,  and  all  men  animals.  The  re- 
gularity of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  to  argue  their  etenutji; 
the  developement  of  organized  bodies,  to  supersede  the  oecessitj 
of  a  Providence ;  and  the  cases  of  Animal  Magnetism  are  thm 
employed  to  balance  the  miracles  of  the  Scripture,  and  to  open 
a  new  blaze  of  wonders,  which  are  to  obscure  all  former  saperiti- 
tions,  and  destroy  all  existing  belief. 

What  in  the  mean  time  has  been  the  conduct  of  many  stocere 
friends  of  religion  ?  Have  they  not  shown  signs  of  timidity,  verj 
unlike  the  possessors  of  an  impregnable  post?  Is  there  not  a 
tendency  to  check  and  fetter  science,  as  a  father  would  probilKt 
a  child  from  approaching  a  spot  where  he  would  discover  som^ 
thing,  which  his  father  does  not  wish  him  to  know  f  Have  tbere 
not  been  attempts  to  suborn  physical  science  as  a  reluctaot 
witness  to  the  truth — and  that  not  even  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  but  to  the  very  primer  and  grammar  of  religioB, 
the  Being  of  a  God — as  if  men,  who  denied  the  Bible,  wooid 
confess  to  a  Bridgwater  Treatise  ?  Do  not  good  men  grasp  ^ 
too  eagerly  and  gladly  at  the  concurrence  of  philosophy  with 
revelation,  at  the  means  of  reconciling  an  intractable  fact  vith 
the  letter  of  Scripture — with  every  fresh  evidence  adduced  frooi 
the  discoveries  of  the  day,  as  if  we  had  not  sufficient  alreidj— 
as  if  evidence  to  the  Word  of  God  were  a  thing  to  be  tolerated 
by  a  Christian,  except  as  an  additional  condemnation  for  those 
who  reject  it,  or  as  a  sort  of  exercise  and  indulgence  for  aChm- 
tian  understanding? 

Most  assuredly  the  position  which  is  now  occupied  by  tbe 
main  body  of  the  defenders  of  the  truth,  is  any  thing  bat  satis- 
factory— any  thing  but  safe.  And  it  is  this,  far  more  than  aoj 
progress  or  discoveries  of  science,  whether  in  magnetism,  or  aaj 
other  department,  that  renders  the  contest  alarming.  We  do^  in- 
deed, require  to  be  reminded  how  Moses  conquered  theAlD^ 
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lekites, — ^not  by  joining  in  the  battle,  but  by  standing  with  his 
arms  lifted  up  to  heaven  and  praying ;  how  Joshua  overthrew 
Jericho-^not  by  storming  the  walls^  but  by  blowing  the  trumpets 
of  the  sanctuary ;  how  Israel  was  saved  in  all  its  perils — not  by 
trusting  to  the  horses  of  Egypt^  or  the  hosts  of  Assyria,  still  less 
by  bribing  Babylon  with  the  gold  of  the  temple-^but  "  in  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength."     It  is  a  hackneyed 
maxim,  that  truth  has  but  one  voice,  and  the  Church  one  watch- 
word.     And  till  quietness  and  confidence  be  restored  to  our  po« 
lemical  theology,  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  has  much  to  dread. 
And  here,  again,  as  in  every  other  question,  wander  wherever 
we  will,  there  starts  up  the  same  grand  fundamental  law,  by  neg- 
lecting which  we  have  fallen  into  our  present  danger,  and  by 
returning  to  which  we  may  escape.     How  is  it  that  ''  quietness 
and  confidence"  have  been  lost^  but  by  shifting  imperceptibly 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  our  belief  ?     We  have  transferred 
it  from  testimony  to  argument,  from  persons  to  things,  from  others 
to  ourselves,  from  faith  to  reason.     The  very  best  of  the  present 
race  of  Christians,  even  those  most  attached  by  habit  to  the 
Church,  if  asked  why  they  believe  in  its  doctrines,  will  answer 
because  they  are  true.     And  so  far  there  can  be  no  dispute,  for 
no  one  can  believe  what  he  holds  to  be  false.     The  reason  is  but 
another  form  of  the  conclusion.    It  is  good  for  nothing.    But  ask 
them  why  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  of  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  give  a  reason  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  assign  the 
right.  The  poor  ignorant  uninstructed  peasant  will  probably  come 
nearest  to  the  answer  of  the  Gospel.     He  will  say,  ''  because  I 
have  been  told  so  by  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  myself. 
My  parents  told  me  so,  and  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  told  me 
so ;  and  I  hear  the  same  whenever  1  go  to  Church.     And  I  put 
confidence  in  these  persons,  because  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
trust  my  superiors.     I  have  never  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
would  deceive  me.     I  hear  of  persons  who  contradict  and  abuse 
them,  but  they  are  not  such  persons  as  I  would  wish  to  follow  in 
any  other  matter  of  life,  and  therefore  not  in  religion.     I  was 
born  and  baptized  in  the  Church,  and  the  Bible  tells  me  to  stay  in 
the  Church,  and  obey  its  teachers ;  and  till  I  have  equal  authority 
for  believing  that  it  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  is  the  Church 
of  England,  I  intend  to  adhere  to  it." 

Now,  such  reasoning  as  this  will  appear  to  this  rational  age 
very  paltry  and  unsatisfactory :  and  yet  the  logic  is  as  sound  as 
the  spirit  is  humble.  And  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
either  intellectually,  or  morally,  or  religiously,  in  all  the  elaborate 
defences  and  evidences  which  would  be  produced  from  Paley  and 
Grotius,  and  Sumner,  and   Chalmers,  and   still   less  from  the 
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Bridgwater  Treatises,  which, — as  if  the  God  of  the  Bible  were  Dot 
the  God  of  Nature,  as  if  the  peculiarities  of  Christiaoity  were 
not  also  wrilten  legibly  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  physical  world, 
or  as  if  nothing  of  God  could  be  proved  from  his  works  but  his 
Creation  and  general  Providence, — have  studiously  dropt  from 
their  pages  all  mention  of  the  Gospel,  and  confined  themselves  to 
illustrate  the  existence  of  vague  undefined  power  above  us  :*  just 
as  if  Dr.  Buckland,  in  exhuming  one  of  his  antediluvian  skeletons, 
had  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  proclaiming  that  the  owner  of  them 
must  once  have  existed,  instead  of  scrutinizing  every  bone,  and 
showing  their  perfect  analogy  in  habitude  and  formation  and  use 
with  the  anatomy  of  present  races  of  animals.  We  beg  most 
strongly  to  protest  against  any  more  such  evidences  of  religioo— 
against  any  evidences  whatever  which  are  to  draw  off  men's  miods 
from  the  true  basis  of  their  belief.  There  is  a  very  ingenioos 
process  in  architecture,  by  which  the  rotten  foundations  of  a  build- 
ing are  removed,  and  sound  piles  inserted  in  their  stead.  With 
no  less  ingenuity  in  Theology  the  very  opposite  work  has  been 
accomplished.  The  whole  fabric  of  Catholic  Christianity  has 
been  shifted  bodily,  and  without  awakingits  inhabitants,  from  the 
sound  old  piles  of  authority  on  which  its  rounder  placed  it,  to  new 
fantastic  props  rotten  in  themselves,  and  half  sawn  through  by 
those  who  framed  them,  and  who  are  now  waiting  to  see  the 
crash.  The  old  basis  was  indeed  out  of  sight,  and  those  who 
lived  upon  it  felt  rather  than  knew  its  value,  and  profited  by  its 
firmness  without  digging  to  examine  its  construction.  The 
present  is  quite  withni  view :  up  iu  the  air;  very  fine,  very  deli« 
cate,  and  very  frail.  And  we  can  explain  the  admirable  structoie 
of  every  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture  the  whole  will  tumble 
down.  It  is  very  true  that  we  are  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us.  But  this  is  no  command  to  give  a  wrong 
reason.  And  it  is  a  wrong  reason,  that  is,  an  injudicious,  an  un- 
scriptural,  a  faithless  and  wilful  reason,  however  true  and  logicaHj 
conclusive  in  itself,  when  we  believe  Christianity,  not  because  the 
Church  has  told  us,  iu  recognition  of  her  authority  and  in  obedi- 
ence  to  her  commands  as  our  lawful  and  natural  superior,  but  be- 
cause its  doctrines  are  conformable  to  our  own  individual  reasoo 
— its  laws  agreeable  to  our  own  personal  moral  feeling — the  bistory 
of  the  Bible  reconcilable  with  the  history  of  Herodotus  or  Livy^ 
its  mysteries  improved  repetitions  of  the  theories  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato — its  physical  narrations  borne  out  by  appearances  in  stona 
and  planets — ^its  whole  scheme  precisely  what  we  should  expect 

*  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  excellent  autliors  of  some  of  these  Treatises,  to  iail 
fault  with  an  arrangement  over  wlitch  they  had  no  control,  and  of  which  thej  ca  ^ 
considered  only  as  witnesses.  . 
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from  our  knowledge  and  notions  of  the  Deity.  These  are  the 
reasons  on  which  the  reasoning  portion  of  the  religious  world  rest 
their  religion  at  this  day.  That  is,  each  man  by  himself  trusts 
implicitly  to  his  own  view  of  the  case.  And  if  by  chance  his 
view  is  right  he  adheres  to  the  Church,  or  rather  not  to  the  Church 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Church 
teaches.  Just  as  if  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  out  upon  the  high 
seas  in  the  time  of  war,  were  to  come  before  their  commander,  and 
boast  of  their  faithful  attachment  to  him,  as  something  on  which  he 
might  implicitly  rely,  because  they  alt  remained  in  the  ship ;  one 
because  he  liked  sailing,  another  because  it  was  good  for  his 
health,  a  third  because  he  liked  the  crew,  a  fourth  because  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  a  fifth  because  he  had  no  where  else  to  go,  and 
a  sixth  because  he  had  not  been  flogged,  and  a  seventh  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  When  the  fancy  of  the  first  had  gone 
off,  and  the  second  felt  sick,  and  the  third  had  met  a  quarrel,  and 
the  fourth  found  himself  in  a  storm,  and  the  fifth  reached  the 
shore,  and  the  sixth  was  to  be  punished  for  a  fault,  and  the 
seventh  had  orders  to  prepare  for  battle,  we  suspect  that  the  com- 
mander would  feel  uneasy  at  the  prospect,  and  have  preferred 
ejecting  such  a  crew  before  they  set  sail,  to  trusting  them  in  any 
moment  of  peril,  or  regarding  them  in  any  light  but  as  self-willed, 
feeble,  and  worthless  men,  who  only  wanted  opportunity  to. 
mutiny. 

And  the  Church  will  do  wisely  and  safely  in  looking  on  her 
rationalizing  children  with  the  same  jealousy  and  distrust — with 
this  distinction  only,  that  as  the  Church  has  herself  forgotten  to 
teach  loyalty  and  obedience,  not  fancied  truth  and  wilful  inclina- 
tion, as  the  virtues  and  duties  of  her  militant  members,  she 
must  be  prepared  to  bear  with  them  for  a  time,  till  their  duties 
have  been  set  before  them.  Till  this  is  done  there  can  be  neither 
quietness  nor  confidence.  A  man  cannot  rest  without  a  resting 
place  distinct  from  himself,  nor  feel  confidence  except  in  a  power 
other  and  higher  than  his  own.  But  when  he  appeals  to  the 
truth  and  reasonableness,  and  morality,  and  consistency  of  Chris- 
tianity,— to  any  thing  but  testimony  over  which  he  exercises  no 
control  whatever, — he  is  after  all  only  appealing  to  himself,  to  what 
seems  true  and  reasonable  and  consistent  to  himself.  Give  him 
a  new  fact  or  change  a  passing  feeling,  and  his  whole  scheme  is 
deranged  in  a  moment.  Another  standard  is  formed,  and  another 
class  of  truths,  probably  direct  contradictions  to  his  former  prin- 
ciples, is  now  to  be  professed.  And  from  this  vacillation  nothing 
can  secure  him.  He  does,  indeed,  for  a  time,  persuade  himself 
that  the  truth  of  his  own  fancy  is  the  truth  of  universal  nature, 
and  his  own  inclination  independent  morality;  just  as  the  man  in 
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the  churchyard  pinned  himself  to  the  ground  by  sticking  his 
own  knife  through  the  skirts  of  his  own  coat,  and  there  remained 
in  passive  consternation  at  the  ghosts  who  were  holding  him 
down.     But  a  very  slight  wrench  will  dispell  the  allusion. 

"  And  when,"  in  the  words  of  Plato,  "  this  has  been  done  often,  and 
after  patting  implicit  confidence  in  all  oar  notions,  and  believiDg  them 
all  to  be  sound,  and  tme,  and  trastworthy,  we  have  found  first  this  one 
false  and  worthless,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  those  espedally 
which  were  closest  to  our  hearts  and  minds ;  at  last  after  such  fitqoent 
fabe  steps  we  begin  to  hate  them  all  alike,  and  to  believe  that  nodiiDg 
sound  can  be  found  any  where  in  any  one, — that  all  truth  is  a  dresnii 
and  the  universe  like  the  Euripus  in  one  perpetual  flux,  not  resting  efeo 
for  a  moment/'* 

Against  this  there  is  but  one  security — Testimony  and  Authority, 
and  if  the  Church  will  consent  once  more  to  take  its  stand  here 
nothing  can  shake  it. 

Till  another  Church  has  been  established,  and  stood  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  there  can  be  no  argument  against  Christianity,  or 
against  any  part  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  sufficient  to  couoter- 
balance  the  argument  which  we  now  have  in  its  favour.  Testi- 
mony, if  the  right  ground  of  belief,  is  only  to  be  overthrown  bj 
testimony;  and  all  other  objections,  drawn  from  its  inconsistency 
with  supposed  truth  and  facts,  are  to  be  met  by  the  simple  question, 
how  can  we  know  what  is  truth  except  by  testimony — unless, 
indeed,  the  assurance  and  belief  and  conscience  of  the  individual 
is  in  each  case  the  proper  criterion,  and  we  once  more  estsblish 
the  sophistical  canon,  that  each  individual  man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  suggest  such  considerations  to  those 
timid  minds  which  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  and  pretensioDs  of 
our  modern  discoverers,  and  to  the  discoverers  themselves  who 
may  be  meditating  attacks  upon  the  Faith.  And  for  those  who 
with  better  intentions,  but  scarcely  more  judgment,  rejoice  in 
every  hope  of  forcing  science  to  witness  to  the  Church,  we  may 
suggest  the  following  anecdote. 

The  fact  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
We  will  not  profess  to  guarantee  it,  but  it  will  serve  as  an  illns- 
tration.  While  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
was  reconnoitring  with  his  glass,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any 
sign  of  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  a  body  of  troops  was  ob- 
served in  the  distance,  but  whether  Prussians  or  French  it  wis 
impossible  to  distinguish.  The  intense  interest  and  suspense  of 
such  a  crisis  may  well  be  imagined.     Every  eye  and  telescope 

*  F.  Phsd.  p.  153.    See  also  to  the  same  effect  a  splendid  passage  in  the  RepvbSCr 
book  7,  p.  S80. 
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was  straiaed  in  the  direction.  Every  heart  was  beating.  When, 
all  at  once,  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Please  your  Grace,  they  are 
Prussians.'^  **  Who  are  you,  Sir?"  said  the  Duke,  turning  away 
with  very  unusual  impatiencOi  and  not  deigning  to  notice  the  in- 
terruption. *'  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  an  officer  standing 
by,  "  that  man  is  called  Long-Sighted-Jack.  He  has,  by  far,  the 
quickest  eye  in  the  army^  and  can  distinguish  objects  at  a  great 
distance.^'  The  soldier  was  immediately  called  up,  and  declared 
that  be  could  distinguish  the  Prussians  by  the  tips  of  their 
feathers.  The  Duke  made  him  come  to  his  side,  and  kept  him 
by  him  the  rest  of  the  day.  Now,  if  we,  the  Christian  Church, 
were  in  a  similar  position  with  the  English  general  on  that  critical 
moment,  in  great  anxiety  and  doubt,  unable  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  without  any  evidence  to  guide  us  but 
conjecture  in  that  awful  battle  which  we  are  called  on  to  fight, 
we  also  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  quick-visioned 
philosopher  who  could  contribute  the  slightest  particle  of  assu- 
rance to  assist  our  belief.  But  after  the  Prussians  had  come  up 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  forces,  and  were  recognized  by  them  all  as 
Prussians  by  their  dress,  language,  music,  and  especially  by  their 
falling  on  the  French  and  pursuing  them  over  the  field  of  battle ; 
if  a  man  had  come  up  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a  sure 
and  profound  declaration  that  he  had  discovered  them  to  be 
Prussians  by  the  tips  of  their  feathers,  we  suspect  his  reception 
would  not  have  been  cordial.  We  rather  fancy  that  the  poor  man 
would  have  received  a  much  sharper  reprimand  for  his  intrusion, 
than  the  Church  unhappily  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  Chymist, 
and  Botanist,  and  Anatomist,  and  Geologist,  and  other  Long- 
sighted-Jacks  (we  must  be  pardoned  the  expression)  of  the  present 
day,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  while  the  whole  army  of 
the  Christian  faith,  comprising  the  hosts  of  eighteen  centuries,  is 
fighting  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  come  up  gravely  with  a 
pebble  or  a  butterfly,  and  beg  to  assure  them  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  their  recognizing  "  the  tips  of  its  feathers.*'  It  is 
necessary  to  apologize  for  this  long  preface.  But  those  who  have 
made  themselves  best  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  opinions 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  will  best  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  some  such  warnings.  We  may  now  turn 
to  the  immediate  question. 

The  main  facts  asserted  by  the  present  Professors  of  Magnet- 
ism  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  the  following  four : — 

]  •  That  there  is  a  state  in  which  the  mind  exists,  more  or  less 
detached  from  the  senses,  and  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
them ;  and  that  in  this  state  a  variety  of  remarkable  phenomena 
are  exhibited  by  itt 
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2.  That  this  state  may  be  produced  not  only  by  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  but  by  the  agency  of  other  minds. 

3.  That  this  agency  depends  on  an  act  of  volition. 

4.  That  it  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  fluid  analo- 
gous to,  if  not  the  same,  with  the  Electrical  and  Magnetic  car- 
rents. 

The  phenomena  perceived  in  the  magnetic  state  are  usually 
divided  by  German  writers  into  six  stages. 

In  the  first,  the  person  magnetized  is  sensible  of  a  atrong  per- 
flation from  the  head  to  the  extremities.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  increases^  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  there  is  a  general  sense 
of  ease  and  lightness,  such  as  is  described  by  travellers  to  follow 
the  application  of  the  Egyptian  baths. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  half  sleep,  the  sensatioua  already 
described  become  more  intense,  accompanied  with  a  radiatioQ  of 
warmth  from  the  stomach.  The  pulse  is  fuller  and  tbe  breathing 
slower  and  deeper.  Heaviness  in  the  eyelids  succeeds,  until  it  is 
difficult  to  open  them  when  once  closed.  Luminous  appearances 
in  the  eyes,  pricking  in  the  fingers,  rigour,  spasms,  and  cramp, 
and  other  nervous  sensations,  follow. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  magnetic  sleep,  in  which  the  patient 
becomes  wholly  insensible.  In  this  stage,  according  to  tbe 
Baron  du  Potet,*  the  surface  of  the  body  is  sometimes  acutely 
sensible,  but  more  frequently  the  sense  of  feeling  is  abso- 
lutely  annihilated ;  the  jaws  are  firmly  locked,  and  resist  every 
effort  to  wrench  them  open ;'  the  joints  are  often  rigid,  and 
the  limbs  inflexible;  and  not  only  is  the  sense  of  feeling,  but 
the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  also,  are  so  deadened  to 
all  external  impressions,  that  no  pungent  odour,  loud  report,  or 
glare  of  light  can  excite  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  body 
may  be  pricked,  pinched,  lacerated  or  burnt ;  fumes  of  concen- 
trated liquid  ammonia  may  be  passed  up  the  nostrils;  the  loudest 
reports  suddenly  made  close  upon  the  ear ;  dazzling  and  intense 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  yet  so  profound 
is  the  lethargy,  that  the  sleeper  will  remain  undisturbed  and  in- 
sensible to  tortures,  which  in  the  waking  state  would  be  in- 
tolerable. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  which  is  that  of  sonambulism,  tbe  patient 
recovers  his  interna)  consciousness,  while  his  outward  senses  are 
still  asleep.  And  the  singular  phenomena  called  by  the  Germans 
Innere  Klarheit,  by  the  French  Clairvoyance^  and  by  the  English 
Lucidity,  is  now  developed.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Pritchardf 

*'  Tbe  somnambulist  can  now  distinguish  by  means  of  the  eyes  stroof 
*  lotroductioo,  p.  95.  t  Treatiie  on  iDsantty,  p.  4f5. 
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light  from  darkness  ;  and  according  to  Treviranus,  when  the  eyelids  are 
open,  which  seldom  happens,  the  pupils  are  either  turned  up,  as  if  spas- 
modically, or  are  dilated  and  insensible,  all  power  of  moving  them  being 
suspended.     At  the  same  time  the  sense  of  feeling  becomes  metamor- 
phosed into  something  equivalent  to  perfect  sight,  so  that  the  individual 
perceives  by  means  of  it  the  finest  of  those  modifications,  which  are 
generally  only  perceptible  to  the  visnal  sense.     She  recognizes  (for  the 
subjects  of  these  observations  are  generally  females)  not  only  the  cir- 
cumferences and  surfaces,  but  also  the  colours  of  objects.     She  can  dis- 
tinguish the  position  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  held  before  her,  and  by 
merely  toucbing  or  sometimes  without  coming  into  contact  with  it.   She 
can  read  writing  and  write  without  any  aid  from  her  eyes.  The  epigastrium 
is  the  chief  seat  or  medium  of  this  new  species  of  vision,  and  somnam- 
bulists distinguish  the  hour  on  a  watch  held  close  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  as  Gmelin  positively  declares,  know  the  cards  of  a  pack 
from  each  other  when  they  are  so  placed,  without  any  possibility  of  their 
having  been  seen  by  the  eyes.    A  somnambulist,  mentioned  by  Tardy, 
read  a  piece  of  writing  in  characters  strange  and  unknown  to  her  by 
pressing  it  on  her  stomach,  her  eyes  having  been  securely  closed.     At 
irst,  according  to  these  writers,  a  strong  efirart  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  percipient  to  exercise  this  new  species  of  vision  with  accuracy,  but 
by  degrees  and  long  practice  it  acquires  greater  perfection.     At  length, 
according  to  the  grave  and  serious  declaration  of  a  host  of  magnetisers, 
the  patient  is  enabled  to  perceive  through  opaque  media,  and  not  only 
without  actnal  contact  but  at  considerable  distances,  and  in  a  most  unac- 
countable way.     A  youngs  lady,  mentioned  in  Wienholt's  M iszellen,  was 
able  to  read  a  letter  which  was  at  the  time  folded  up  and  lodged  in  the 
pocket  of  Count  Von  Liitzelburg.     Mouilleseaux  brought  a  somnambu- 
list into  magnetic  relation  with  a  stranger,  who  had  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  asked  her  of  wbat  colour  was  an  object  which  he  held.     She 
replied,  after  some  effort,  that  it  was  red.     That  is  true,  but  what  is  it  ? 
After  a  stronger  exertion  she  said  it  is  a  small  pocket-book  of  red  mo- 
rocco.    The  answer  was  correct,  and  none  of  the  reporters  seem  to  have 
suspected  that  the  reply  was  the  result  of  any  thing  else  than  some  ex- 
traordinary perception.     A  damsel,  whose  case  is  given  in  the  Strasburg 
Zeitnng,  was  able  to  read,  not  only  letters  folded  up  and  placed  within  a 
cover  over  her  stomach,  but  a  book  in  another  chamber,  on  a  leaf  of  which 
a  man  bad  placed  bis  open  band,  while  with  the  other  he  held  the  hand 
of  a  thinl  person,  the  latter  holding  in  like  manner  a  fourth,  and  a  chain 
being  thus  formed,  as  in  electrical  experiments,  the  last  holding  his 
open  band  upon  the  stomach  of  the  somnambulist.*' 

In  a  still  higher  degree  of  intensity  objects  become  perceptible 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  ordinary  eyes ;  and  the  reality  of  which 
it  may  therefore  be  suggested  cannot  be  susceptible  of  proof. 
Fischer  and  Tardy  both  state  that  their  patients,  during  the  pro^ 
cess  of  magnetising,  saw  halos  of  light  surrounding  themselves 
and  the  operators,  rays  issuing  from  their  fingers,  and  the  breath 
of  the  magnetiser  proceediog  out  of  the  mouth  like  flames  of  fire. 
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But  however  important  such  a  phenomenoo,  if  real,  would  be  in 
proving  the  existence  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  the  natural  tend^icy 
to  spectral  illusions  in  nervous  disorders  must  always  appear  the 
most  easy  mode  of  solving  the  problem,  until  other  facts  are 
brought  to  corroborate  the  mere  vision  of  the  somnambulist, 

"  The  sense  of  hearing,'*  continues  Dr.  Pritcbardj  **  also  andergoea 
strange  modifications.  Petelin  discovered  accidentally  thai  a  young 
woman,  whose  ears  were  insensible  to  noises,  beard  plainly  and  replied 
to  questions  uttered  close  to  the  epigastrium.  A  suspicion  occurs  that 
the  sound  reached  the  ears  of  the  patient.  This  was  obviated  by  Petzold, 
who  spoke  to  his  somnambulist  with  so  slight  a  whisper,  close  to  the  pit 
of  her  stomach,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  ears  to  be  affected.  In 
general  magnetised  persons  are  insensible  of  loud  sounds,  and  hear  no- 
thing when  addressed  by  persons  who  are  not  in  magnetic  connection 
with  them,  though  they  reply  readily  when  the  operator  speaks  to  them, 
or  when  accosted  by  a  third  person  with  whom  the  magnetiser  brings 
them  into  relation.  This  I  have  my  self  observed,  when  I  had  an  opporhH 
nity  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  a  celebrated  magmetiser  in  Peris ; 
ana  I  must  confess  that,  however  obvious  the  suspicion,  there  was  every 
appearance  of  good  faith  and  sincerity  in  the  parties,  and  noi  the  fHgkiest 
indication  of  collusion.** 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  generality  of  instances  ihis  fa- 
culty of  clairvoyance  developes  itself  in  local  organs,  and  only 
acts  when  the  object  is  applied  to  them,  as  to  the  epigastrium,  the 
occiput,  the  forehead,  or  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  In  the  case  of  a 
cataleptic  patient  of  P6telin,  cards  were  successively  slipped 
under  the  bed-clothes  and  laid  upon  the  stomach,  a  watch  was 
held  in  the  closed  hand  of  the  operator,  an  old  medal  concealed 
in  the  hand  of  a  spectator,  and  all  were  distinguished.  Many 
other  instances  are  collected  in  the  Baron  du  Potet's  Introduc- 
tion. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  stages  of  the  magnetic  state  the  faculty  of 
clairvoyance  continues,  but  with  the  addition  of  new  phenomena. 
The  attention  of  the  somnambulist  is  now  directed  to  bis  internal 
organization.     And  patients  are  enabled  to  view  the  interior  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  to  describe  all  the  parts  of  them  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  an  anatomist.     It  is  by  this  means  that  thej  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  cause  of  their  disorden, 
and  to  indicate  the  proper  remedies.     And  this  b  held  out  as  one 
of  the  most  immediate  and  practical  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  animal  magnetism.     This  faculty  of  clairvoyance  happily 
extends  to  the  bodies  of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves.     Fisdier 
relates  many  anecdotes  of  extraordinary  sympathies  between  parties 
placed  in  magnetic  relation  to  each  other.     Pepper  and  s»lt  are 
placed  in  one  mouth  and  tasted  in  another.  If  the  magnetiser  is  deaf 
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the  patient  loses  his  hearing,  and  a  perfect  transfusion  of  existence 
takes  place  so  as  to  produce  almost  identity  of  life  and  conscious- 
ness. Undoubtedly  these  statements  will  appear  very  strange 
and  absurd,  to  all  those  who  ridicule  without  examination  every 
thing  preternatural,  and  believe  every  thing  to  be  preternatural 
which  does  not  fall  at  once  within  their  own  little  experience. 
We  have  no  wish  to  decide  upon  the  subject ;  and  still  less  to 
mix  up  the  phenomena  themselves  with  the  question  as  to  their 
causes.  They  may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
fluence, and  all  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  given  may  be 
imposture  or  delusion  in  some  party  or  another.  But  it  may  per- 
haps not  be  useless  to  throw  together  a  few  observations,  which 
may  render  the  facts  less  incredible,  and  dispose  some  minds  to 
examine  them  with  more  impartiality,  and  so  to  separate  the  truth 
from  the  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if,  in  discussing  a  question  relating  to 
the  human  mind,  such  solemn  thoughts  may  be  alluded  to  with- 
out irreverence  and  safety,  a  Christian,  instead  of  regarding  these 
phenomena  as  wholly  contradictory  to  experience  and  nature, 
will  recognize  in  them  only  an  exact  parallel  of  facts  which  make 
great  articles  in  his  religious  creed,  and  form  the  very  support 
and  comfort  of  his  daily  life.  That  his  soul  can  and  will  exist, 
independent  of  his  mere  animal  frame, — that  even  in  this  life  it 
may  be  so  far  withdrawn  from  his  body  as  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
insensible  alike  to  its  temptations  and  its  pains — that  in  this  spi- 
ritualized state  of  existence  all  its  powers  and  virtues  will  be,  and 
are,  enlarged  beyond  all  human  conception — that  knowledge  is 
then  conveyed  to  it,  of  things  far  beyond  sight,  by  means  wholly 
incomprehensible ;  that  all  this  is  eflfected  by  mysterious  com- 
munications of  one  Mighty,  Connecting,  All- Pervading,  Unific 
Spirit,  sent  into  it  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  mind — these  great 
and  awful  mysteries,  inexplicable  as  they  are,  are  yet  the  creed 
and  the  experience  of  every  Catholic  Christian.  We  have  them 
daily  before  our  eyes.  They  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
ages.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  very  substance  of  Christianity* 
•And  if  men  venture  with  sneers  and  sarcasm  coolly  to  set  aside 
phenomena  so  perfectly  analogous  in  the  natural  world,  as  wholly 
incredible  and  ridiculous,  they  must  be  prepared,  either  to  give 
up  their  own  religious  faith  upon  the  same  grounds,  or  to  prove 
at  least,  what  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove,  that  there  can  be  no 
analogy  between  the  constitution  and  laws  and  operations  of  the 
natural  mind  of  man  and  those  of  the  spiritualized  soul. 

The  first  view,  therefore,  which  a  Christian  is  bound  to  take 
of  this  new  doctrine  of  Magnetism,  is,  that  it  represents  a  meta- 
physical theory,  and  intellectual  facts,  precisely  the  counterpart 
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of  his  own  religious  belief  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his 
own  regenerated  spirit :  and  in  this  very  point  of  view  it  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  If  Magnetism  is  true,  then  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  or  experience — nothing  which  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  be  objected  to  as  enthusiasm  and  delusion,  in 
the  highest,  and,  as  they  are  somewhere  termed,  the  most  wild 
and  fanatical  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  Magnetism 
is  false,  at  least  all  those  who  have  supported  it  have  ^owo 
that  there  is  something  in  its  professions  congenial  to  the  bumin 
mind,  not  wholly  irreconcileable  with  our  reason,  not  foreign  to 
our  wants  and  desires.  True  or  false,  indeed,  we  must  protest 
against  employing  it,  except  in  a  cursory  remark,  as  an  efideoce 
of  Christianity,  where  no  evidence  is  wanted.  But,  regarded  io 
this  light,  we  may  learn  better  to  look  on  it  with  perfect  quiet- 
ness and  almost  indifference,  just  as  a  man,*  who  lives  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  listens  to  tales  of  waves  ami  tempests  on 
the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  River. 

Many  other  considerations  may  then  be  brought  in  to  support 
this  presumption  of  an  analogy  between  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
Christian,  and  the  metaphysical  history  of  the  natural  man.  h 
is  borne  out  in  a  great  measure  by  fact ;  and  many,  if  not  all  the 
principal  phenomena  of  Magnetism,  differ  only  in  degree  ftom 
facts  within  our  daily  experience.  The  separation  of  mind  from 
sensation,  especially  from  bodily  sensation,  is  part  of  the  ven 
alphabet  of  all  sound  metaphysics.  Every  one  knows  what  a 
beautiful  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  Pha^o  of  Plato*  as  an 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

**  Is  death,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  *'  anything  but  a  separatioo 
of  soul  from  body  ?  And  to  be  deaa,  is  to  leave  the  body  and  gather 
up  our  soul  into  itself,  where  none  of  our  animal  senses  may  intnide  to 
disturb  it,  neither  sight  nor  hearing,  nor  pain  nor  pleasure,  but  the  sosl 
in  freedom  and  independence  may  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  troth. 
And,  so  long  as  we  are  embarrassed  with  our  body,  and  oar  sool  is 
mixed  up  ((v/iirc^vp/xcyiy)  and  buried  in  it,  man  can  never  attain  his  per- 
fection. So  that,  even  lu  this  life,  we  must  extricate  and  purify  ooi- 
selves  from  it,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  final  release  by  dying  daily*" 

And  although  it  is  very  easy  to  treat  such  language  as  enthu- 
siasm, ethical  views  are  not  the  less  true  for  passing  the  compre- 
hension of  the  vulgar ;  and  they  are  always  the  best  preparatioo 
for  metaphysical  and  physical  inquiries.  Physics  and  meta- 
physics are  both  beset  with  an  atmosphere  not  the  most  bealthji 
and  it  is  never  safe  to  descend  into  them  without  a  safety  lamp 
in  our  hands. 

Tlie  physical  fact  of  a  possible  separation  between  mind  and 

•  P.  114. 
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sensation  is  very  obvious.    The  separation  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  disorganization  of  the  nervous  system.     Thus  a  stun- 
ning blow  will  deaden  not  merely  a  local  nerve,  but  the  M'hole 
animal  frame.     A  division  of  the  nerves  of  any  particular  organ 
instantly  shuts  out  all  the  sensations  conveyed  by  it.     In  cases  of 
epilepsy,  a  disorder  which  bears  a  close  affinity  to  magnetic  som- 
nambulism,  the  body  becomes  often  wholly  insensible.    In  cata- 
lepsy,  apoplexy,  syncope,  and  paralysis,  it  is  the  same.     And  in 
these  disorders,  as  soon  as  the  body  is  restored  to  its  proper  tone 
and  condition,  the  mind  returns  again  as  it  were  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  without  any  derangement  or  diminution  of  its  powers, 
except  such  as  can  be  traced  to  a  bodily  defect.     Sleep  is  a  daily 
illustration  of  the  fact.     If  a  being  of  another  order  were  shown, 
for  the  first  time,  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his  reason  and 
bodily  vigour,  and  were  then  told  that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
health  and  existence  that,  during  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  every 
£4  hours  he  should  continue  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  and  insanity ; 
from  which  he  would  recover  not  only  unhurt  in  reason  or  mind, 
but  with  fresh  powers  of  exertion  and  enjoyment,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  very  much  surprised.     And  yet  sleep  is  only  a  miti- 
gated form  of  epilepsy,  and  dreams  a  perfect  form  of  temporary 
insanity,  in  which,  by  some  change  in  the  nerves,  they  become 
incapable  of  conveying  sensation,  and  the  mind  is  then  given 
up   to  itself,  perhaps  to  remain,  in  some  cases,  wholly  torpid 
and  inactive,  but  for  the  most  part  to  be  passively  subjected  to 
the  irritation  of  the  internal  nerves  of  the  stomach  acting  upon 
the  strange  and  tangled  combinations  of  old  associations,  without 
any  check  upon  the  wanderings  of  fancy,  such  as  in  our  waking 
moments  is  imposed  on  it  by  certain  fixed  objects  of  sense  con- 
stantly present,  and  recalling  us  to  unity  of  thought  and  purpose. 
We  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  is  the  precise  change  or  disorder 
which  thus  destroys  or  suspends  the  irritability  of  the  organs  of 
sensation.     But  that  it  is  suspended  we  do  know  :  and  our  igno- 
rance is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  pronouncing  rashly  as  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  the  same  effect  by  means  unperceived 
fiitherto. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  mode  of  deadening  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  body;  and  that  is  by  a  morbid  or  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind,  without  any  derangement  whatever  in  the  bodily 
organs.  And  this  distinction,  which  physiologists  have  sometimes 
jverlooked,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  attempting 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  magnetism. 

Thus,  in  battle,  there  are  well  known  instances  of  persons  who 
tiave  even  been  deprived  of  whole  limbs,  yet  remained  uncon- 
$cious  of  it,  until  they  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.    Violent  pas- 
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sions,  such  as  anger,  fear«  or  grief,  not  only  produce  physical  syn- 
cope and  epilepsy,  but  render  men  insensible  to  objects  hoivefer 
close  and  striking,  which  have  no  connection  with  tne  imroediite 
affection.  Absence  of  mind,  which  may  almost  be  called  a  wak- 
ing somnambulism,  is  another  instance.  The  thoughts  are  occu- 
pied by  one  absorbing  train  of  reflection.  The  senses  are  open, 
and  convey  partial  sensations.  We  do  not  indeed,  in  England, 
often  hear  of  the  extreme  cases  which  are  said  to  occur  in  Ame- 
rica»  where  a  man  puts  himself  into  the  post-office  instead  of  his 
letter,  or,  in  undressing  at  night,  throws  over  the  back  of  his 
chair  himself  instead  of  his  coat,  and  is  found  frozen  to  death 
the  next  morning.  But  this  partial  insensibility,  brought  on  bj 
absorption  of  thought,  is  very  common  even  with  us.  Dr.  Glo- 
ver, the  author  of  the  celebrated  ballad  of  ''  Admiral  Hosien 
Ghost,*'  rose  up  iu  the  middle  of  the  night  to  compose  it,  walked 
into  the  flower  garden  at  Stowe,  where  be  was  staying,  and,  in  the 
fervour  of  composition,  hewed  down  a  whole  bed  of  magnificeat 
tulips,  witliout  knowing,  the  next  morning,  that  he  had  touched 
a  flower.  Mr.  Harvest,  a  well-known  scholar  and  clergynuo, 
would  dismount  from  his  horse  and  lead  it,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
bridle,  never  discovering,  while  the  bridle  was  ia  his  band,  that 
the  horse  had  slipped  from  it.  He  would  read  a  Greek  book 
in  a  punt  upon  the  Thames  and,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  throw 
himself  backward  into  the  water.  He  would  see  his  congrega- 
tion going  to  church  on  a  prayer  day,  and  walk  in  with  his  fish- 
ing-rod in  his  hand  to  ask  what  was  going  on.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  sitting  one  night,  absorbed  in  thought,  before  an  enormoos 
fire,  which  nearly  roasted  him ;  he  rang  the  bell  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  in  an  unusual  irritation  called  out  to  the  servant, 
*'  Why  do  not  you  take  away  the  grate,  you  rascal,  I  shall  be 
burnt  to  death  ?"  "  Pray,  master,"  said  the  servant,  "  would  it 
not  be  easier  to  draw  away  your  chair  f '*  "  Ob,"  said  Sir  Isaac, 
"  I  never  thought  of  that." 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  observable  that  there  b  no  d^ 
struction  of  sensibility  in  the  local  organs.  Dr,  Glover  at  the 
time  felt  that  he  was  slashing  something,  though  his  attentioo 
was  not  turned  to  it,  and  therefore  the  fact  was  not  retained  in 
hia  memory.  Mr.  Harvest  felt  the  bridle.  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo 
was  suffering  from  heat.  But  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  ptr- 
tial  paralysis  or  stoppage  of  some  interior  faculty  or  orgao, 
which,  when  the  mind  is  quite  alive,  combines  several  impres- 
sions from  sense  into  one  correct  judgment. 

In  natural  somnambulism,  a  similar  effect  seems  to  take  place, 
but  from  a  different  cause.     The  somnambulist,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Devaudf*  can  smell,  taste^  feel,  and  see.  He  can  carry  on  con- 
versation, write,  and  correct,  distinguish  his  own  clothes  from 
those  of  others.  He  heard  a  clock  strike  which  repeated  the 
note  of  a  cuckoo,  and  immediately  said  that  there  were  cuckoos 
in  the  room.  So  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,t  the 
patient  was 

"  taken  to  church  while  under  the  attack,  and  there  behaved  with  pro- 
priety, evidently  attending  to  the  preacher,  and  she  was  at  one  time  so 
macb  affected  as  to  shed  tears.*'  "  She  was  also  capable  of  following 
her  usnal  employments  during  the  paroxysm.  At  one  time  she  laid  out 
the  table  correctly  for  breakfast,  and  repeatedly  dressed  herself  and  the 
children  of  the  family.**  "  In  another  instance,  the  somnambulist  began 
by  degrees  to  observe  those  who  were  in  the  apartment,  and  she  could 
tell  correctly  their  number.  She  now  also  became  capable  of  answer* 
ing  questions  that  were  put  to  her,  and  with  regard  to  both  she  showed 
astonishing  acuteness." 

So  in  the  well  known  cases  of  sleep-walkers  who  have  climbed 
roofs,  saddled  horses,  or  walked  out  of  windows.  There  is  every 
where  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  of  particular  objects, 
such  as  particularly  fix  the  attention,  but  the  others  are  lost  as  it 
were,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  they  are  not  ob- 
served; and  the  consequence  is,  that  judgments,  but  false  judg- 
ments, are  deduced. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Negratti,*  as  given  by  the  physician 

^  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  oti  his  case  to  the  Physical  Society  of  Lausanne. 

t  Intellectual  Powers,  4tb  edit.  p.  ?94. 

t  Negratti  was  a  servant  of  the  Marquis  Luigi  Sale.  And  the  facts  of  his  case  have 
been  published  hv  two  physicians,  Righellini  and  Pigatti,  who  had  both  witnessed  it. 
On  the  evening  of  the  16th  March,  ITSo  (we  borrow  the  account  from  Dr.  Pritchard), 
after  going  to  sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  he  began  first  to  talk,  then  walked 
about,  went  to  the  dining  room,  and  spread  a  table  for  dinner,  placed  himself  behind 
a  chair  with  a  plate  in  his  hand,  as  if  waiting  on  his  master.  After  wailing  until  he 
thought  h!s  master  had  dined,  he  uncovered  the  table,  put  away  all  the  materials  in  a 
basket,  wbich  he  locked  in  a  cupboard.  He  afterwards  warmed  a  bed,  locked  up 
the  house,  and  prepared  for  his  nightly  rest.  Being  then  awakened,  and  asked  if  be 
remembered  what  he  had  been  doing  he  answered  no.  This  however  was  not  always 
the  case,  as  recollection  in  some  instances  took  place.  He  would  awake  if  water  was 
thrown  on  his  face,  or  his  eyes  were  forced  open,  and  then  he  remained  for  some  time 
faint  and  stupid.  During  the  paroxysm  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  took  no  notice, 
even  if  a  candle  were  placed  closed  to  them.  Sometimes  he  struck  himself  against  the 
wall,  and  hurt  himself  severely.  If  any  body  pushed  him  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
moved  his  arms  rapidly  about  on  every  side.  In  a  strange  place  he  felt  about  with 
bis  hands,  and  was  very  inaccurate  in  all  his  proceedings.  Where  he  was  familiar 
with  the  situation,  he  went  through  his  business  very  cleverly.  Pigatti  shut  a  door 
through  which  he  had  just  passed,  he  struck  himself  against  it  on  returning.  Some- 
times he  carried  a  candle  about  as  if  to  light  him,  but  when  a  botUe  was  substituted 
be  did  not  perceive  the  difierence.  Once  he  said  in  his  sleep  that  he  must  go  and 
hold  a  torch  behind  his  master.  It  was  observed,  that  although  the  torch  was  not 
lighted,  he  stood  with  it  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  One  night  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  sat  do«n  to  eat,  and  then,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  exclaimed,  "How  can 
I  so  forget?  to  day  is  Friday  and  I  mast  not  dine/'    On  another  oocaiioD,  be  asked 
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Pigatti,  the  somnambulist  sits  down  to  eat,  as  he  thinks,  a  silad, 
without  perceiving  that  cabbage  has  been  substituted  for  it.  He 
asks  for  wine,  but  drinks  water,  demands  snuff,  and  receives 
ground  coffee,  without  being  aware  of  the  difference. 

*'  Other  sleep-walkers/*  observes  Dr.  Pritcbard  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, "are  well  known  to  have  detected  similar  deceptions.  The  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  in  the  degree  of  attention ;  a  more  lively  perceptioD, 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  desired,  existed  in  one  case  than  io  the 
other,  the  mind  being  more  directed  to  particular  sensations  in  the  ooe 
case,  and  more  distracted  or  diverted  from  them  in  the  other." 

Perhaps  the  phenomenon  may  be  understood  better  by  coDsi« 
dering  the  process  of  reasoning  in  ordinary  matters  of  sense.  If 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  instance,  had  not  been  absorbed  in 
thought,  there  would  have  been  a  natural  activity  and  restlessoe^ 
of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eyes,  which  wonld  have  brooght 
into  his  groups  of  ideas  the  immovability  of  the  grate,  and  the 
facility  of  moving  his  chair,  which,  coupled  with  the  sensation  of 
extreme  heat,  would  at  once  have  suggested  the  appropriate 
remedy. 

If  Dr.  Glover,  instead  of  thinking  exclusively  on  his  ballad, 
had  turned  with  a  disengaged  eye  to  the  flower-garden  round 
him,  he  would  necessarily  have  remembered  that  he  was  at  Stowe, 
that  tulips  were  favourite  flowers,  that  the  destruction  of  tbera 
was  very  objectionable.  If  Mr.  Harvest  had  glanced  from  bis 
book  to  the  side  of  his  punt,  he  would  not  have  forgotten  that  a 
deep  river  was  ready  to  receive  him  if  he  overbalanced  hinudf. 
And  he  would  not  have  suffered  his  horse  to  be  slipped  from  the 
bridle,  if  he  had  inferred  the  horse's  presence  from  some  other 
sense  beside  that  of  the  touch  of  the  bridle. 

lu  fact,  all  true  conclusions  are  the  result  of  many  associa* 
tions  and  suggestions,  brought  together  from  a  variety  of  quarters 
and  by  the  natural  activity  of  several  senses.  And  if,  either  from 
disease  or  absorption  of  mind,  this  activity  is  deadened,  we  err 
with  the  same  unconsciousness  of  error  as  the  man  who  walb 
into  a  room  full  of  company,  satisfied  that  he  is  properly  drest, 
when  without  his  knowledge  the  tails  of  his  coat  have  been  cut 
off,  or  orders  an  expensive  dinner  at  a  strange  inn,  not  knowing 
that  his  pocket  has  been  picked  of  his  purse,  or  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  because  his  watch  stands  at  sis  in  the 

the  cook  for  cakes  and  salad,  and  ate  them.  He  vent  into  the  cellar,  drew  wine,  ud 
drank  it ;  he  alto  carried  a  tray  on  which  were  wine-glasses  and  knives,  and  tamed  H 
obliquely  on  passing  through  a  narrow  door-way  to  avoid  an  accident.  This  last  htt 
is  remarkable,  as  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  an  extcoiporaneoas  instinct  for  the  oocMoe, 
similar  to  wliat  is  sometimes  found  in  animala  on  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  e«tf* 
gencics,  and  which  is  the  nearest  approach  of  mere  habit  and  iustinct  to  rcasoo. 
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mornitjg^  without  inquiring  if  the  stars  will  tell  the  same  storj 
of  the  hour.     It  is  well  known  that  apparently  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  our  senses,  the  sight,   is  in  reality  the  result  of  a  long 
coucatenation  of  observations  and  reasonings,  assisted  both  by 
the  touch  and  the  hearing.     Cut  off  these  senses,  and  our  vision 
would  remain  for  ever  full  of  incorrectness.     ^*  What  a  magni- 
ficent range  of  mountains/'  said  a  friend  in  a  strange  country,  at 
the  sight  of  a  low  ridge  of  hills  veiled  in  a  faint  mist,  like  the 
haze  of  distance.     '*  Suppose,*'  said  another,  who  was  standing 
hy  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  "  we  row  over,  after  dinner,  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  return  in  an  hour's  time  to  tea."    "  Sir/'  said  the 
boatman,  ''  are  you  aware  that  the  lake  is  eleven  miles  across  ?" 
In  each  case  colour  was  assumed  as  the  one  criterion  of  distance, 
and  in   each,  from   the  want  of  experience,   it  was  defective. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  telescope  of  the  mind,  not  merely  glasses 
to  reflect  objects,  but  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns,  and  so  takes  in  ' 
a  succession  of  objects,  to  form  from  them  one  landscape.    There 
IS  a  spring  by  which  we  shift  our  ideas,  as  we  shift  the  barrels  of 
1  musical  box.     There  hi  a  power  of  passing  the  fingers  over  a 
(variety  of  keys,  instead  of  their  being  fixed  to  harp  upon  one 
ilone.     In   some  cases  this  spring  is  preternaturally  active.     It 
noves  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  no  time  to  observe,  collect,  arrange, 
>r  remember.     And  this  cast  of  mind,  though  full  of  levity  and 
rivolity,  is  often  accompanied  with  genius,  and  throws  out  sin- 
;ular  caleidescope  combinations  of  beauty,  from  the  very  restless- 
less  of  its  motions.     In  others  it  seems  naturally  wanting,  as  a 
nan  may  be  born  with  a  stiff  joint.     Under  this  head  comes  the 
t'retched  class  of  Cretins  and  Ideots.     In  others  it  is  forgotten 
)  be  used,  as  in  absence  of  mind.     In  others  it  is  more  or  less 
asy  to  move,  probably  from  the  comparative  irritability  of  the 
institutional  system.     Sometimes  it  seems  to  rust,  as  it  were, 
ad  become  stiff  from  want  of  exercise,  as  in  those  who  are  tied 
9\vn  to  monotonous  occupations,  and  thus  acquire  peculiar  idio- 
ncracies,  antipathies,  and  modes  of  seeing  things.     Not  un- 
equently  some  bodily  obstruction  will  produce  a  transient  ef- 
ct  of  this  kind.     Nothing  is  more  common  in  disturbed  dreams, 
an  to  find  stoppages  and  impediments,  as  it  were,  to  the  flow 
'  ideas — singular  embarrassments  of  which  no  cause  seems  to 
isi,   but  in  which  one  feeling  or  situation  is  impressed  upon 
e  mind,  seemingly  without  a  possibility  of  escaping.     A  soldier 
ids  himself  in  battle,  but  unable  to  draw  his  sword.     A  lawyer 
es   to   read  his  brief,  but  the  sheets  are  glued  together.     A 
iiolar  tries  to  read,  but  the  characters  of  the  book  are  illegible. 
id  in    all  these  cases  the  obstruction  may  always  be  connected 
ih   some  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs.     So  also  in  a 
NO.  XI* VI II. — OCT.  1838.  y 
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state  of  fever  and  nervous  irritation,  a  single  idea,  aometimes  t 
familiar  tune,  sometimes  a  peculiar  face,  will  haunt  the  imagiiia- 
tion  like  a  vision,  sometimes  so  distinctly  as  to  take  the  extreme 
form  of  spectral  illusion,  and  at  times,  though  very  rarely,  that 
of  positive  sound.  The  phenomenon  of  the  two  last  dasses 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  produced  by  rather  different  causes.  Tlie 
former  class,  by  some  obstruction  in  those  functions  of  digestion, 
which  are  probably  the  chief  agents  in  raising  sensations  and 
ideas  during  sleep ;  the  latter  by  an  irritable  and  inflammatory 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  is  produced  by  intoxicatioo, 
during  which  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  dwell  upon  one  idea, 
and  see  things  in  one  light  The  very  rapidity  of  successive 
bodily  sensations  having  a  tendency  to  engross  the  mind  widi 
some  one  idea  exclusively — as  the  rolling  rapidly  in  a  carriage 
destroys  the  sense  of  consecutive  sensation,  and  as  a  party-coloured 
paper  wheeled  quickly  round  takes  one  colour.  And  this,  not 
merely  the  physical  effect,  seems  to  explain  the  use  of  die  cirealar 
swing,  which  has  been  introduced  into  lunatic  asylums  with  admir- 
able results,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  violent  patients.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  unity  of  idea,  in  the  midst  of  vioieat 
excitement,  is  given  by  Chiaruggi ;  it  was  a  woman  in  a  state  of 
frightful  insanity,  who  had  sat  during  twentjr-five  years  on  a 
stone-floor,  unceasingly  beating  the  ground  with  her  chains  day 
and  night. 

This  will  bring  us  to  the  most  violent  form  of  the  disorder, 
which  occurs  in  fixed  monomania.  The  occupation  of  the  mind 
by  one  paramount  idea,  is  indeed  a  common  feature  in  all  in- 
sanity, except  raving  madness.  But  there  are  evidently  two  kinds 
of  this  disease,  which  probably  may  be  traced  to  the  two  distinct 
causes  just  suggested.  In  the  one  kind,  most  commonly  known 
by  the  name,  there  is  no  unsoundness  of  mind  except  on  one 
point.  There  is  indeed  an  absurd  and  delusive  notion  prevailing, 
but  all  the  deductions  from  it  are  perfectly  sound  and  rational 
There  is  a  well-known  account  in  Donatus,^  of  a  man  named 
Vincentinus,  who  believed  that  he  was  so  corpulent  as  to  be  no- 
able  to  pass  through  the  door  of  his  room.  He  was  ordered  to 
be  forcibly  led  through ;  and  this  was  done,  but  as  they  forced 
him  along,  Vincentinus  shrieked  out  that  the  flesh  was  torn  ftxm 
his  bones,  and  his  limbs  broken  off,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days 
under  the  delusion. 

Another  monomaniac,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Steventon,  of  Baltimore, 
after  a  variety  of  strange  fancies,  believed  himself  dead.  Dr. 
Steventon  was  sent  to  him  one  morning  in  great  haste,  and  found 

•  Hist  Med. 
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him  io  bed  stretched  out  at  full  length,  his  toes  in  contact^  bis 
eyes  and  mouth  close  shut,  and  his  looks  cadaverous.    *' Well, 
Sir,  bow  do  you  do  this  morning  ?"  asked  Dr.  Steventon  in  a 
jocular  way,  approaching  his  bed.    "  How  do  I  do,"  replied  the 
hypochondriac  faintly ;  **  a  pretty  question  to  ask  a  dead  man." 
"  JDead  !*'  replied  the  doctor.     "  Yes,  Sir,  dead,  quite  dead.     I 
(lied  last  night  about  twelve  o'clock.''     Dr.  Steventon  put  his 
hand  to  the  patient's  forehead,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  it  was  cold,  and 
also  feeling  his  pulse,  exclaimed  in  a  doleful  voice,  ''  Yes !  the 
poor  man  is  dead  enough ;  'tis  all  over  with  him  ;  and  now,  the 
sooner  he  is  buried  the  better."    A  coffin  was  procured,  the  pro- 
cession arranged,  and  the  family  were  ordered  to  exhibit  all  the 
usual  signs  of  distress.     And  as  the  coffin  was  brought  into  the 
church-yard,  it  was  concerted  that  several  of  the  neighbours 
should  come  up,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the  bearers. 
"  Whom  have  you  there  ?"  said  one.    *'  Poor  Mr.  B."  was  the 
answer ;  **  he  died  last  night"    "  Pity  he  had  not  died  long  ago," 
said  the  inquirer ;  ''  he  was  a  bad  roan."    ''  Whose  funeral  is 
this?"  asked  another.    '^  Poor  Mr.  B.  is  dead,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Ah !  indeed.     And  so  he  is  gone  at  last.     And  a  very  good 
thing  too."     One  or  two  similar  remarks  at  last  fairly  put  the 
deceased  out  of  patience,  until  throwing  off  the  coffin  lids,  he 
jumped  up  to  chastise  the  libellers,  and  after  chasing  them  through 
the  church-yard,  was  carried  home  perfectly  convinced  of  his  own 
existence,  and  never  afterwards  was  troubled  with  any  similar 
delusion. 

Another,*  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  appeared  in  1817  before  the 
lord  mayor,  complaining  that  the  people  in  the  house  where  he 
lodged  had  conspired  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  electricity ; 
hat  they  had  actually  deprived  him  of  his  ancle  bones,  and  the 
lobs  of  his  wrists,  and  had  superinduced  a  consumption ;  that 
hey  had  bled  him,  applied  leeches ;  and,  at  last,  that  the  young 
ady,  by  means  of  the  power  of  attraction,  had  succeeded  in  draw- 
ng  two  of  his  teeth,  which  he  produced  in  court  as  a  proof  of  the 
issertion. 

A  third  case,  given  by  Dr.  Jacobi,  and  extracted  by  Dr. 
^ritchard,  is  worth  adding.  It  was  a  man  in  other  respects  of 
ational,  quiet,  discreet  habits,  so  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
lomestic  business  of  the  asylum ;  and  yet  he  laboured  under  the 
npression  that  there  was  a  person  concealed  in  his  stomach,  with 
rhoni  he  held  frequent  conversations.  He  often  perceived  the 
bsurdity  of  this  idea,  and  grieved  in  acknowledging  and  reflect- 
ig  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  so  groundless  a  persuasion, 

*  A  very  similar  cue  was  brought  before  the  lord  mivor  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
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but  could  never  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  verj  curious  to  obsene, 
says  Jacobi,  how,  when  he  bad  but  an  instant  before  cried, ''  What 
nonsense !  Is  it  not  intolerable  to  be  so  deluded  V*  and  while 
the  tears  which  accompanied  these  exclamations  were  jfet  in  his 
eyes,  he  again  began  to  talk,  apparently  with  entire  conviction, 
about  the  whispering  of  the  person  in  his  stomach,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  to  marry  a  great  princess.*  An  attempt  was  nude 
to  cure  this  man  by  putting  a  large  blister  on  his  stomach,  and  at 
the  instant  when  it  was  drcst,  and  the  vesicated  skin  snipped, 
throwing  from  behind  him  a  dressed  up  figure,  as  if  just  extnded 
from  his  body.  The  experiment  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  pa- 
tient believed  in  the  performance,  and  his  joy  was  at  first  boaod- 
less  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  was  cured.  But  some  morbid 
feeling  about  the  bowels,  which  he  had  associated  with  the  insaoe 
impression,  still  continuing,  or  being  again  experienced,  be  took 
up  the  idea  that  another  person  similar  to  the  first,  was  still  left 
within  him,  and  under  that  persuasion  he  still  continued  to 
labour.t 

We  have  thrown  together  these  illustrations,  which  happen  to 
be  lying  within  our  reach,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in  three  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  during 
the  fits  of  epilepsy,  which  are  said  to  be  superinduced  during  the 
process  of  magnetising; — first,  the  insensibility  of  the  bod v; 
secondly,  the  abstraction  of  attention  from  surrounding  objects; 
thirdly,  the  partial  consciousness  of  present  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly of/  those  which  are  connected  with  the  predooiioaot 
subject  of  thought. 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  on  record  of  a  still  more  r^ 
markable  abstraction  of  sense :  Jerome  Cardan,  whose  life  by 
his  own  account  abounded  in  a  variety  of  singular  phenomena, 
speaks  of  himself,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  as  possessing  at  one 
time  the  power  of  dying  and  returning  to  life. 

Augustin  mentions  another  case,  which  may  be  given  in  his 
own  words— 

"  Jam  illud  multo  est  incredibilius,  quod  plerique  fratres  menoni 
recentissimft  expert!  sunt.  Presbyter  fuit  qnidam  nomine  Restitntas  a 
parsecid  Calamensis  Ecclesise,  qui  quando  ei  placebat  (rogabatur  aote& 
ut  hoc  faceretab  eis  qui  rem  mirabiiem  coram  scire  cupiebant)  ad  iaio* 
tas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibetbominis  voces,  ita  se  auferebat  a  seosiba 
et  jacebat  simillimus  inortno,  ut  non  solum  vellicantes  atque  pangeDts 
miniuie  sentiret,  sed  aliquando  etiam  igne  ureretur  admoto,  sineufio 

*  Tbif  whispering  of  an  internal  voice  is  a  very  common  feature  in  iosaoity.  ^ 
occurs  tery  remarkably  in  the  early  liiatory  of  Quakerism, — See  Tbnur'f  KiOfrj  4 
Providencei,  c.  86. 

t  Dr.  Max  Jacobi,  Sammlungcn  fur  die  Heilkunde  der  GomuthsknnkhcitcB.- 
Pritehard*t  Treatm  on  Intanity,  p.  32. 
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doloris  sensu,  nisi  postmodura  ex  vulnere.  Non  autein  obuitendo,  sed 
non  sentiendo  noii  movere  corpus,  eo  probabator,  quod  tauquam  id  de- 
fuocto  oollos  inveoiebatur  anbelitus :  homioum  tamen  voces  si  clarius 
loquerentor,  tamqaam  de  loogioquo  se  audire  postea  referebat." — De 
Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiv.  c.  24. 

A  similar  case«  which  Tertullian  and  others  recognized  as  epi- 
lepsy, is  referred  to  by  Pliny.* 

"  Reperimus  inter  exempla,  Hermotimi  Clazomenii  animam  relicto 
corpore  errare  solitam,  vagamque  e  longiuquo  multa  annunciare,  qus 
oisi  a  prsBsente  nosci  non  possent^  corpore  interim  semianimi ;  donee 
cremato  eo  inimici  (qui  Cantharidas  vocabantur)  remeanti  animas  velut 
Taginam  ademerint."t 

The  one  most  fally  stated  is  here  given  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Cheyne. 

"  Colonel  Townshend^  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  integrity,  had  for 
many  years  been  afflicted  with  a  nephritic  complaint.    His  illness  increas- 
ing, and  his  strength  decaying,  he  came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter  in 
autumn  and  lay  at  the  Bell  Inn.     Dr.  Baynard  and  I  (Dr.  Cheyne) 
were  called  to  him,  and  attended  him  twice  a  day;  but  his  vomitings 
continuing  still  incessant  and  obstinate  against  all  remedies,  we  despaired 
of  bis  recovery.     While  he  was  in  this  condition,  he  sent  for  us  one 
morniug:    we  waited  on  him  with  Mr.  Skrine  bis  apothecary.     We 
found  his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  calm  :  his  nurse  and  several  servants 
were  about  him.     He  told  us  he  had  sent  for  us   to  give  him  some 
account  of  an  odd  sensation  he  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in 
bimself;  which  was^  that,  composing  himself,  he  could  die  or  expire 
when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  eflfort,  or  some  how,  he  could  come  to 
life  again  :  which  he  bad  sometimes  tried  before  he  sent  for  us.    We 
heard  this  with  surprise ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  from 
common  principles,  we  could  hardly  believe  the  fact  as  he  related  it, 
much  less  give  any  account  of  it :  unless  he  should  please  to  make  the 
experiment  before  us^  which  we  were  unwilling  he  should  do,  lest  in  his 
weak  condition  he  might  carry  it  foo  far.     He  continued  to  talk  very 
distinctly  and  sensibly  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about  this  surprising 
sensation,  and  insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we 
were  at  last  forced  to  comply.     We  all  three  felt  his  puke  first;  it  was 
distinct,  though  small  and  thready ;  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating. 
He  composed  himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  some  time ; 
while  I  held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking  glass  to  his  mouth.     I  found  his  pulse 
sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any,  by  the  most  exact  and 
nice  touch.     Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart, 
nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held 
to  his  mouth ;  then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined  his  arm^  heart,  and 

•  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 

t  See  alio  M.  Casantou's  Treatise  of  EDthastasm,  ch.  $,  and  Bodinus  Dsmon. 
lib.  ii.  c.  5* 
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breathy  bat  could  not  by  the  nicest  scratiny  discover  the  lesst  sympton 
of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearmce  u 
well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us  judging  it  inexplicable  and  uoaoooootablc, 
and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that  condition,  we  b^an  to  condode 
that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were  iaii»- 
fied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  con- 
tinued above  half  an  hour.  As  we  were  going  away,  we  observed  sonx 
motion  about  the  body,  and  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the 
motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning :  be  began  to  breathe  geotly,  aiui 
speak  softly:  we  were  all  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected 
change,  and,  after  some  further  conversation  with  him  among  oondfcs, 
went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  this  fact,  bot  con- 
founded and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme  tbt 
might  account  for  it." — Percy  Anecdotest  vol.  ii.  p.  68* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  magnetism.  Another 
pheDomenoD  still  more  remarkable  is  tbe  state  of  the  mind  daring 
this  temporary  withdrawal  from  sensation. 

To  comprehend  this  effect,  we  ought  to  understand,  far  better 
than  we  do,  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  sense  and  mind, 
and  the  oflSces  which  the  external  world  fulfils  in  relation  to  the 
internal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties.  If  these  were  oDce 
clearly  distinguished,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  anticipating 
the  results,  when  the  relation  was  temporarily  suspended,  as  it 
evidently  may  be  for  a  time.  When  the  subject  of  Dr.  Chalmen 
Bridge  water  Treatise  was  announced,  it  was  hoped  that  much 
light  would  be  thrown  on  this  very  interesting  problem.  Bst 
unhappily  the  rather  forced  and  farfetched  construction  put  upon 
tbe  question  by  the  excellent  person  to  whom  it  was  proposed,  has 
left  the  whole  subject  untouched. 

There  appear  then  to  be  four  principal  functions,  which  tbe 
external  world  of  sense  discharges  with  respect  to  that  spirit  of 
man  which  is  inclosed  within  it,  as  an  embryo  in  a  womb,  or  a 
kernel  in  its  shell. 

First,  it  puts  tbe  faculties  in  movement,  supplies  materials  of 
ideas,  which  the  mind  then  arranges,  digests  and  analyses,  as  cora 
is  put  into  a  mill.  All  the  wheels  of  the  machine  and  the  laws  bj 
which  they  move  exist  wholly  independently  of  the  wheat  whidi 
they  grind,  but  perhaps  cannot  begin  to  move  until  something  » 
given  them  to  work  upon. 

Secondly,  when  these  operations  are  once  commenced,  riie 
senses  serve  to  occupy  and  amuse  the  mind,  when  it  is  incapable 
(as  it  is  incapable,  except  for  short  intermitting  periods)  of  labo* 
rious  thought  and  exertion.  The  greatest  part  even  of  ourwakii^ 
life  is  necessary  to  be  spent  as  it  were  in  a  theatre,  where  sigbt 
and  sound,  and  taste  and  smell,  may  be  presented  to  it  without 
effort  of  its  own,  in  gay  and  varied  succession ;  and  the  seoiibib- 
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ties  maj  be  stimulated  juat  so  far  as  to  prevent  torpor  or  restless- 
ness, but  no  farther.  lo  this  point  of  view  the  vast  fabric  of 
nature,  with  its  panoramas  of  heaven  and  earth,  its  endless  dioramic 
changes  of  morning  and  evening  and  night,  its  microscopic 
wonders,  the  shifting  of  the  clouds,  with  all  the  alternations  of 
seasons  and  foliage,  and  lights  and  colour,  the  movements  of  air 
and  water  and  animated  life,  flitting  before  us  and  grouping  them- 
selves in  endless  combinations,  like  actors  and  processions  on  a 
stage,  its  concerts  in  woods  and  field — every  thing  that  nature, 
or  rather  God,  has  provided  to  please  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  as 
innocent  toys  and  recreations  for  us  his  helpless  children,  when  we 
are  wearied  with  work,  and  yet  cannot  sleep.  When  applied  to 
their  proper  purpose,  they  are  not  amusements  for  the  idle,  who 
very  soon  cease  to  relish  them,  but  relaxations  for  the  laborious, 
who  are  placed  here  to  work  and  toil,  but  from  the  infirmity  of 
their  frame  cannot  toil  long  at  a  time. 

A  third  very  important  use  of  the  external  world  is  to  assist 
and  rejgulate  the  intellect.     This  point  was  touched  on  before, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  accounting  for  the  intellectual 
phenomena  which  occur  in  states  of  catalepsy,  and  other  similar 
disorders.     Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  a  day  dream ;  when 
a  man  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  gives  way  to  the  cur- 
rent of  his  ideas,  without  attempting  to  control  them,   follows 
them  wherever  they  lead,  and  almost  loses  sight  of^the  place 
where  he   is,  and  the  circumstances   around   him.     Every  one 
knows  also  that,  in  this    maze    of  recalled   associations,   the 
strangest  contradictions  and  impossibilities   groupe  themselves 
together;  persons  are  recalled  to  life;  distant  countries  visited 
and  traversed  in  a  moment;   positions  imagined  for  ourselves, 
which  are  wholly  beyond  our  reach.     What  Pinel  says  of  the 
realities  of  a  mad  house  is  true  of  these  indolent  reveries.''^    **  In 
one  chair  is  a  general,  who  fights  an  important  battle,  and  leaves 
fifty  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field.     In  another  is  a  monarch, 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  his  subjects  and  provinces.     In  another 
is  the  prophet  Mahomet  in  person,  who  denounces  vengeance  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty.    Close  by  him  is  a  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  who  can  with  a  breath  annihilate  the  world."    A  man 
of  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  line  of  the  maniac  who 
muttered  to  M.  Calmeil.   **  Being  the  most  puissant  of  emperors 
I  shall  build  a  new  Paris  in  four  hours:  the  streets  shall  be 
paved  with  gold ;  they  shall  meet  in  a  great  square,  which  shall 
occupy  the  midst;   they  shall  have  on  each  side  two  rows  of 
galleries  like  a  bazaar.     Every  where  there  shall  be  a  display  of 
bronze  statues  and  marble  columns.     The  beds  in  the  apartment 

*  Pinel  oa  Insanity,  p.  167. 
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shall  be  made  of  rosewood.  In  the  place  of  curtains  there  shall 
be  mirrors,  which  shall  be  fixed  at  the  four  comers  by  hioges  of 
diamonds." 

Still  more  frequently  indolent  persons  abandon  themselves  to 
the  phantasies  of  the  moment  without  any  leading  idea  to  regu- 
late them,  and  their  visions  and  words,  if  transferred  to  paper, 
would  exhibit  a  specimen  of  existence  full  as  wild  as  the  wildest 
ravings  of  a  lunatic,  or  tlie  wanderings  of  intoxication.  Now 
this  is  the  natural  state  and  tendency  of  all  minds,  until  we  have 
acquired  the  power  of  regulating  our  thoughts.  One  traip  of 
strangely  linked  ideas  is  poured  into  them  by  past  associatioDs. 
Another  series  is  constantly  suggested  by  external  impressiom; 
partly  arising  from  the  outward  senses,  and  partly  from  that  por* 
tion  of  the  epigastrium  which  seems  to  form  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  nervous  system.  And  these  are  all  so  mixed  together, 
that  all  order  and  sequence  is  lost,  and  the  result  is  a  tem- 
porary delirium.  The  mode  of  reducing  them  to  order  is  by 
keeping  steadily  before  us  some  one  idea,  and  rejecting  and  re- 
pelling all  those  which  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  or  cod- 
nection  with  it.  The  mind  of  a  reasoning  being  is  like  the  root 
of  a  tree,  stretching  out  its  fibres  to  collect  and  assimilate  ererr 
particle  of  nutriment,  which  it  can  bring  into  affinity  with  its 
own  substance.  Or  it  resembles  a  polypus,  lying  quiet,  with  its 
fringe  of  tentacula  spread  out,  with  the  one  ruling  thou£btof 
food  to  regulate  its  seizure  of  animalcula  that  float  by.  It  has 
ill  fact  no  power  but  of  rejection,  and  no  law  of  rejection  but  ac* 
cordance  or  discordance  with  some  one  principle  or  idea  which 
it  holds  steadily  before  it.  Now  it  is  very  true,  that  under  some 
strong  exciting  passion,  or  in  men  of  great  power  of  abstract  at- 
tention, this  idea  may  be  grasped  firmly  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  as  when  men  close  their  eyes  to  prevent  distraction,  or 
retire,  as  Sarti  the  composer  used  to  do,  to  a  dark  room,  and  Pa* 
siello  to  bed.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
fixed  object  with  which  the  leading  idea  is  associated  kept  coo- 
stantly  present  to  the  eye,  or  to  some  other  sense.  Thus,  wheo 
we  are  writing  we  look  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and,  whit 
is  said  in  jest,  really  takes  place,  that  the  ideas  connected  witb 
the  subject  do  gather  themselves  round  that  point,  and  notwith- 
standing perpetual  digressions,  every  time  we  return  there,  we 
find  them  conglomerated  and  ready  for  use,  and  continue  to 
swell  their  number  by  bringing  back  each  assimilated  thought 
which  occurs  in  our  various  excursions.  Close  up  the  seose^ 
especially  the  eyes,  and  let  there  be  no  prominent  idea  in  the 
mind,  or  faculty  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  a  temporary  insaoitjr 
as  in  sleep,  at  once  takes  place. 
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This  point  may  be  reverted  to  again.  At  present  one  other  use 
of  the  organs  of  sensation  may  be  suggested,  which  will  sound  to 
many  very  mystical  and  superstitious,  but  which  is  supported  by 
very  high  philosophical  authorities,  and  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  Scriptural  hints  respecting  the  human  mind.  They  serve 
probably  as  much  to  confine  our  knowledge  as  to  extend  it. 
They  may  be  friendly  checks  upon  the  activity  of  its  faculties  and 
the  rage  of  its  perceptions,  just  as  stilts,  which  are  instruments  of 
walking,  are  very  great  impediments  to  movement,  and  glasses, 
where  the  eyes  are  sound,  only  dim  and  confound  the  sight. 
In  this  point  of  view  our  ears  may  be  given  us  to  prevent  our 
hearing,  our  eyes  to  blind  our  sight,  our  feet  to  embarrass  locomo- 
tion, or  rather  the  whole  process  by  which  mind  is  incarcerated, 
as  it  were,  in  matter,  may  have  this  necessary  result,  and  the  organs 
of  sense  may  be  provided  to  give  only  such  facilities  of  percep* 
tion  as  are  absolutely  essential  to  existence,  and  no  more.  There 
is  evidently  a  world  of  beings  and  things  around  us  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  from  faith.  And  whether  we  turn  to  Scrip- 
ture or  the  phenomena  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  even  in 
the  natural  world,  as  in  the  hour  of  death,  in  trances,  and  other 
singular  and  critical  states  of  the  human  mind,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  world  is  opened  to  us  at  times,  though  in  a  manner 
wholly  unlike  the  action  of  our  physical  organs.  Man  is  always 
described  in  the  Bible  as  lying  in  a  state  of  darkness:  it  speaks 
constantly  of  his  eyes  being  opened  by  a  supernatural  power. 
The  more  general  mode  in  which  the  revelation  of  a  syiritual 
world  is  made  to  him,  is  by  throwing  him  into  a  deep  sleep ; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  ''with  his  eyes  open.'' 
And  those  who  attentively  look  to  the  instances  in  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spiritual  power  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  both  Old 
and  New,  will  find  it  almost  always  accompanied  with  a  state  of 
sleep  in  the  human  beings  present. 

It  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to  press  Scriptural  facts,  which  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  tlie  supernatural  dispensations  of 
God,  into  the  illustration  of  natural  phenomena  beyond  a  certain 
point.  And  we  have  no  intention  of  doing  this.  But  they  may 
be  remembered  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  epilepsy  of  Magne* 
tism,  when  sleep  is  produced,  and  the  mind  is  withdrawn,  as  it 
were,  from  the  influence  of  sensation,  it  becomes  in  some  in- 
stances possessed  of  new  powers,  and  seems  to  take  a  wider 
range  of  consciousness.  That  this  does  not  take  place  except  in 
comparatively  few  instances,  even  the  most  sanguine  magnetisers 
allow.  And  probably  even  these  instances  may  be  reduced  to 
general  laws  already  recognized.  The  case  of  natural  somnam- 
bulism described  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  where  a  servant  girl  in  her 
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paroxysm  talked  Latin  and  Hebrew,  was  cleared  up  by  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  many  years  before  lived  with  a  master  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  these  languages  in  her  hearing. 
And  though  her  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  them  at  the 
time,  they  had  remained  dormant,  as  it  were,  in  the  memory,  and 
woke  up  during  the  fit,  as  letters  written  in  invisible  ink  re-appetr 
when  they  are  held  to  the  fire.  The  same  thing  occurred  to  a 
friend  in  his  sleep,  who  was  studying  Italian.  When  awoke  he 
could  not  put  two  words  togetbc^r,  but  in  his  dreams  he  talked  the 
language  with  the  greatest  fluency.  The  words  recurring  as  thej 
do  in  common  speaking  and  in  writing  by  a  natural  flow,  and  not 
being  recalled  by  an  efibrt  of  thought.  So  also  the  cases  of  sup- 
posed sorcery  in  France,  where  Latin  was  often  spoken  by  the 
patients,  may  be  explained  by  their  recollection  of  phrases  heud 
during  the  service  of  mass.  And  the  few  fragments,  very  few,  in- 
deed, of  intelligible  tongues,  or  any  tongues  whatever,  which  could 
be  picked  out  from  the  jargon  of  the  unhappy  Irvingites,  may  also 
easily  be  traced  to  similar  accidental  recurrences.  However  thb 
may  be,  we  only  wish  in  this  phenomenon  as  in  the  others,  that 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  analogy  of  facts;  and  that  the 
representations  of  Magnetism,  whether  realized  or  not,  should  not 
be  thrown  aside  with  contempt  as  absurd  and  incredible,  when 
they  are  supported  by  adequate  testimony,  and  have  any  piraliel, 
or  seeming  parallel,  in  the  acknowledged  order  of  nature.  Can- 
dour and  impartiality,  and,  above  all,  a  consciousness  that  we 
know  very  little  of  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  the 
temper  with  which  they  must  be  examined  by  all  who  would 
profess  themselves  philosophers,  and  especially  by  those  who 
would  approach  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  philosopher. 
To  return  however  to  the  immediate  question.  Here  are  four 
modes  in  which  the  external  world  of  sense  acts  upon  the  in- 
tellect, and  by  acting  on  the  intellect  very  materially  influences 
and  controls  the  moral  tendencies  of  man.  And  when  the  con- 
nection is  broken,  and  the  mind  is  left  to  itself,  it  is  now  easy  to 
trace  the  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  though  we  must  not  do  more  than  advert  to 
this  point,  which  does  not  afiect  the  present  subject,  mind  oeTer 
acted  upon  at  all  by  sense,  would  probably  never  be  called  into 
movement.  It  might  remain  with  all  its  springs  and  wheels, 
and  laws  of  movement,  which  constitute  the  treasure  which  it 
brings  into  the  world,  to  use  the  philosophical  word,  with  all  its 
innate  ideas,  perfect  and  ready  to  move,  but  dormant  till  the 
sense  roused  it,  as  the  steam-engine  exists  in  quiescence  till  the 
fire  begins  to  warm  the  water,  lliia  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
rival  doctrines  of  sensualism  and  idealism^ 
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Secondlj,  when  sensation,  after  having  been  exerted,  was  again 
withdrawn,  the  mind  would  fall  back  upon  its  own  resources^ 
upon  past  associations,  or  internal  springs  of  thought  and  fancy* 
If  these  failed,  it  would  become  weary  and  restless,  subject  to 
that  melancholy  state  of  vacuity  and  irritability,  which  the  French 
happily  express  by  ennui;  but  which  very  often  assumes  a  much 
more  fearful  form  than  fashionable  vapours,  and  becomes  a  spe- 
cies of  positive  insanity.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  repose, 
sleep  will  be  superinduced  with  more  or  less  profoundness. 

Thirdly,  if  this  sleep  does  not  terminate  in  perfect  torpor,  the 
mind  will  exhibit  all  its  movements,  impulses  and  ideas,  removed 
from  that  control,  which,  in  a  waking  and  natural  state,  reduces 
them  to  order,  conceals  those  which  are  repulsive,  and  checks  their 
extravagances. 

It  will  then  take  the  form  of  insanity,  either  fixed  or  tempo- 
rary, as  in  dreams  and  waking  reveries.  If  some  particular  idea 
has  seized  possession  of  the  mind,  this  will  shape  and  modify  the 
general  current  of  thought,  and  though  the  idea  itself  may  be 
illusion,  others  will  group  and  form  themselves  around  it,  very  often 
without  the  slightest  departure  from  the  analogy  of  reason.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unsound  state  is  caused  by  an  irritation  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  by  humours  in  the  blood,  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  oppression  or  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  even,  as 
in  some  cases,  by  a  simple  wound,  mania  will  probably  ensue 
with  more  or  less  violence,  continuing  or  intermitting  with  the 
alternations  of  the  constitutional  disorder.  And  all  this  will  arise 
from  the  removal  of  that  check,  which,  in  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
is  constantly  maintained  over  even  its  momentary  movements, 
feelings,  and  impulses. 

Thus  it  is  that  apparently  the  same  cause  will  produce  the 
most  opposite  effects,  according  to  character,  previous  habits,  and 
constitutional  tendency.  So  it  is  in  insanity ;  so  it  is  in  intoxica* 
lion ;  so  it  is  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  intoxication  produced  by 
inhaling  what  is  called  the  laughing  gas.  And  so  also  in  the  case 
of  somnambulism,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  turn  the  movement 
will  take  when  released  from  its  usual  control. 

*'  Sometimes,'*  says  the  Baron  du  Potet,*  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  adopted  by  Mesmer,  '^  a  certain  exaltatioa  of  the  miod,  and 
a  lively  sense  of  comfort  was  experienced  ;  then  followed  convulsions, 
which  sometimes  were  of  remarkable  violence  and  duration.*  To  these 
physiological  were  often  added  very  extraordinary  moral  phenomena; 
some  of  the  patients  burst  into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  others  melted 
into  tears  i  they  often  appeared  mutually  attracted  by  irresistible  im- 

*  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  141. 
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pulses  of  sympathy,  and  seemed  to  entertain  the  most  lively  affection  for 
each  other.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  was  the  prodigious 
influence  which  the  magnetiser  exercised  over  bis  patients.  The  least 
sign  of  his  will  excited  or  calmed  the  convulsions,  commanded  love  or 
hatred.  He  then  stood  before  them,  like  a  magician  with  his  wand, 
under  the  waving  of  which  their  souls  and  bodies  were  kept  in  sub- 
missive obedience.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  magnetic  operations  as 
conducted  by  Mesmer,  which  the  ancient  commissioners  verified,  and 
minutely  described  in  their  reports."* 

*  In  the  words  of  the  coromissioDerSy— "  Some  remained  calm  and  tranqoil,  othen 
coughed,  spat,  felt  some  slight  pain,  a  local  or  universal  beat,  and  had  sweat ;  others 
were  agitated,  tormented  witli  conTulsions,  most  eztnordinary  by  their  force,  ifacir 
number,  and  their  duration ;  as  soon  as  one  began,  another  succeeded ;  the  paroijsos 
lasted  sometimes  three  hours;  the  patients  spat  a  thick  tIscous,  and  sometimes  bloodj 
fluid ;  the  attacks  were  characterised  by  precipitate,  violent,  and  inTolantary  more* 
roents  of  the  members  or  the  whole  body,  by  coiiatrictions  of  the  throat,  by  apasasit 
the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria,  piercing  cries,  tears,  hiccough,  and  imnodemte 
laughter.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  sight  of  these  agitations  aod 
various  seizures ;  the  sympathies  which  established  themaelves  between  all  these  iadi* 
▼iduals  struck  us  with  amaaement.  We  beheld  the  patients  precipitating  themselrrs 
one  towards  the  other,  smiling  and  talking  to  each  other  with  affection,  and  maiaaUy 
alleviating  their  agitations.  Every  thing  depended  npon  the  will  of  the  magnetiser ; 
were  they  in  an  apparently  deep  sleep,  bis  voice,  a  look,  a  sign,  drew  them  oot  of  it." 
•—Rapport  dcs  Commissalres  charges  par  le  Roi  de  I'^xamen  du  Magn^tisme  Aniaial. 
Paris,  1784. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  the  account  of  the  apparatus  by  which  these  effects 
were  produced.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  now  wholly  disoontlooed. 
"  A  little  wooden  tub  of  different  forms,  round,  oval  or  square,  raued  one  foot,  or  one 
foot  and  a  half,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room.  This  tub  was  called  '  cbe 
baquet ;'  its  covering  was  pierced  with  a  certain  number  of  holes,  from  out  of  which 
came  branches  of  iron,  jointed  and  flexible.  The  patients  were  placed  in  several  rows 
round  this  baquet,  and  each  person  held  the  branch  of  iron,  which,  by  means  of  the 
joints,  could  be  applied  to  the  part  affected ;  a  cord  was  placed  round  the  Ixidics  of  the 

Satients,  which  united  them  one  to  another.  Sometimes  a  second  chain  was  formed 
y  communication  with  the  hands,  that  is  to  say,  by  applying  the  thumb  of  one  bcfecn 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  neat  person;  the  thumb  thus  held  was  then  pressed, 
and  the  impression  received  on  the  left  was  returned  by  the  right,  and  circulated  all 
around.  A  piano  forte  was  pkiced  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  diffierent  airs  were  plaved 
upon  it,  sometimes  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  singing  was  added.^  All  the  magnetisers 
had  in  their  hand  a  little  rod  of  iron,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  This  rod  was  looked 
upon  as  the  conductor  of  magnetism ;  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  concentrating  it  in 
its  point,  and  of  rendering  the  emanations  more  powerful.  Sound,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mesmer,  was  also  a  conductor  of  magnetism ;  and,  in  order  to  commani- 
caie  the  fluid  to  the  piano,  it  was  sufficient  to  let  the  rod  approach  it.  The  cord  with 
which  tlie  patients  were  surrounded  was  destined,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  thumbs,  to 
augment  the  effects  by  communication.  The  inside  of  the  baquet  was  said  to  be  so 
formed  that  it  might  concentrate  the  magnetic  fluid  ;  there  was  nothing,  however,  ia 
reality,  in  its  formation  which  could  excite  or  retain  magnetism  or  electricity. 

"  The  patients  ranged  in  great  numbers,  and  in  several  rows  roond  the  baqaec, 
received  magnetism  by  all  the  diffierent  ways ;  by  the  iron  branches  which  came  oat 
of  the  tub,  by  the  cord  which  was  entangled  round  their  bodies,  by  the  union  of  tlie 
thumbs,  by  the  sound  of  the  piano,  and  agreeable  voices  which  mingled  with  ic  They 
were  directly  magnetised  by  means  of  the  finger  and  the  iron  rod,  moved  before  the 

>  Sinking  was  also  a  principal  iDstniment  in  prodocing  the  first  extravagancies  of 
Methodism. 
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Now,  however  magical  this  may  sound,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
^'hich  is  not  perfectly  reconcileable  with  known  facts,  and  may 
not  be  explained  without  any  recurrence  to  the  magnetic  fluid. 

Nearly  all  these  patients^  it  must  be  remembered^  labour  pre«- 
viously  under  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  subject  to  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  some  disease  of  the  kind. 
We  all  know  what  convulsions  and  distortions  take  place  spon- 
taneously when  the  nerves  are  at  all  excited.  Hysterics,  sobbing, 
laughing,  shrieking,  sounds  of  the  most  wild  and  insane  character, 
violent  gesticulation,  tearing  the  hair,  beating  the  breast,  clasping 
the  hands,  fixing  the  eye-balls,  distending  the  nostrils,  throwing 
every  limb  into  the  most  forced  and  unnatural  positions,  and  con- 
tinuing them  motionless, — ^in  short,  every  species  of  convulsion  is 
exhibited  daily  in  cases  of  violent  emotion,  whether  of  fear, 
sorrow,  or  joy;  and  perhaps  they  would  be  infinitely  more  com- 
mon, and  take  place  on  the  slightest  notice,  if  we  had  not  learned, 
in  the  habits  of  society,  and  by  a  manly  contempt  for  mere  feeling, 
to  check  these  extravagancies  the  moment  they  begin  to  appear. 
We  all  know  also  how  rapidly  they  increase  and  overpower  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them,  when  they  have  once  been  indulged. 
And  the  variety  and  intensity  of  mental  emotion  are  equally  intel- 
ligible, when  they  are  compared  with  the  extravagant  hopes,  the 
profound  sullenness,  or  the  transports  of  anger,  love,  or  Joy,  which 
take  place  under  the  infiuence  of  intoxication,  accordmg  to  the 
character  or  whim  of  the  party. 

If,  in  fact,  we  must  hint  our  own  opinion,  it  is  that  magnetism 
18  but  another  species  of  inebriation,  by  whatever  agent  it  is 
brought  on*  And  if  this  illustration  of  the  disorder  was  more 
plainly  employed,  it  would  probably  serve  as  the  preventive 
against  its  abuse,  and  at  any  rate  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
such  scenes  of  temporary  deliquium,  or  delirium,  from  the  public 
eyes,  to  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  females,  from  mere  deli- 
cacy, they  ought  not  to  be  exposed. 

It  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  notice  that  these  moral  appearances 
of  violent  feeling,  sympathy  and  subjection  to  the  control  of  a 
leader,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Magnetism,  but  are  to  be 
found'  in  every  case  where  numbers  of  persons  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  exultations  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  the  east,  the  mysteries  of  Paganism,  the  meetings 
of  heretical  sects  in  the  Christian  Church — Quakerism,  Metho- 

lace,  above  or  behind  the  head,  and  npon  the  diseased  parts,  always  observiog  the 
distinction  of  the  poles.  They  were  acted  upon  by  a  fixed  look,  but  above  all,  they 
were  magnetised  by  the  application  of  bands,  and  by  the  pressure  of  fingers  upon  the 
hypochondria,  and  upon  the  abdominal  region  ;  an  application  often  coutinied  for  a 
long  time,  sometimes  during  several  boors," 
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diBW,  and  eren  popular  political  movements,  ail  present  the  same 
features. 

Besides  however  this  insane  state  of  mind,  there  is  a  third  phe- 
nomenon asserted  in  Animal  Magnetism*  which  deserves  a  few  re- 
marks before  we  turn  to  the  question,  bv  what  means  they  are 
all  elicited.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  lucidity  or  clair- 
voyance, which^  upon  testimony  not  yet  to  be  got  rid  of,  has  been 
eihibited  in  advanced  stages  of  the  crisis  ?  For  testimony  there 
is,  to  which  we  must  look  with  very  great  deference.  There  may 
be  occasional  mistakes,  ill-conducted  experiments,  failures  ia 
some  instances,  even  collusion  and  imposition  in  others,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  any  sound-minded  man  to  read  the  accounts  whidi 
have  been  published  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe, 
and  cast  them  all  aside  in  contempt,  without  setting  at  defiance 
every  law  of  evidence.  And,  as  we  have  done  before,  we  must 
once  more  protest  against  rashly  tampering  with  this  fundamental 
safeguard  of  all  truth. 

Now,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  professors  of  Magnet- 
ism,  there  are  four  degrees  of  lucidity.  1.  In  the  first,  the  patient 
becomes  sensible  of  external  objects  by  means  of  other  organs 
than  those  usually  employed.  They  see  and  hear,  touch  and  smell 
by  means  chiefly  of  the  epigastrium,  instead  of  the  eyes  and  ears. 

2.  In  the  second  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  objects  through 
opaque  substances  and  at  a  considerable  distance. 

3.  In  the  third  he  can  look  into  himself  and  describe  his  own 
internal  condition,  and  that  of  the  parties  with  whom,  to  use  the 
technical  term,  he  is  placed  in  magnetic  relation. 

4.  He  is  endowed  with  a  retrospective  and  prospective  faculty, 
and  knows  a  number  of  things,  both  past  and  future,  with  which 
he  could  not  have  become  acquainted  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  knowledge.* 

** '  Marie/  said  a  strange  physician  to  a  somnambulist,  '  do  you  know 
me  V  *  Yes.  sir.'  '  Who  am  1  ?'  *  You  are  a  physician.'  *  Whence  do 
I  come  ?'  '  Prom  Chartres.*  *  Where  is  my  boose  at  Chartres  ?*  '  In  a 
small  street  running  down  a  declivity.*  *  Can  you  see  my  boose  V  '  Yes, 
sir.'  '  Is  there  any  company  in  it  V  '  Yes,  sir,  four  ladies,  one  M,  two 
middle-aged,  and  one  young  lady.'  '  For  what  purpose  have  I  come  in 
this  part  of  the  country V  'To  see  a  female  patient.'  '  Where  is 
her  complaint?'  Here  she  pointed  to  the  part  affected,  whidi  we 
cannot  just  now  recollect.  '  Where  did  I  dine  V  *  At  M's.'  *  Wm 
there  a  good  dinner  ?'  '  Yes,  sir.*  *  Could  you  tell  me  what  dishes  we 
had  V  '  Certainly.'  She  names  every  dish,  and  its  particular  place  oo 
the  table.  '  What  do  I  hold  in  my  band  ?*  <  A  small  wooden  box.' 
*  What  does  it  contain  V     '  Sharp  little  iron  tools.'     '  Now,  what  bate 

•  Pa  Potet,  p.  111. 
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I  in  my  hand  ?'  '  Some  money/  '  How  mnch  ?'  She  names  the  sum. 
'  la  what  coin  ?'  She  specifies  the  Tarioos  coins.  '  Can  yon  tell  me  my 
tboagbts  at  this  moment?'  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Say  it.'  *  I  dare  not,  I  must 
not  tell  yon.'  '  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  I  think  of  giving  you  this  money.' 
'  So  you  do,  sir,  but  I  could  not  say  so.'  All  these  answers  were  per- 
fectly correct."* 

Now,  to  show  that  these  are  not  purely  modern  notions,  any 
one,  who  will  look  into  the  account  of  the  trials  so  common  in 
the  middle  ages  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  will  find  many  in- 
stances of  very  similar  phenomena.  And  the  translator  or  com- 
piler of  the  Baron  du  Potet's  work  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  historical  truth  by  comparing  several  instances  of  sup- 
posed witchcraft  with  the  fact  of  magnetism.  It  is  always  grati- 
fying to  have  reason  to  believe  that  statements  are  mainly  true  in 
fact,  however  mixed  up  with  explanations  and  theories  which  may 
be  false.  With  such  authenticated  phenomena  before  them  our 
benighted  ancestors  took  refuge  for  their  solution  in  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits; — ^an  influence  pronounced  by  Scripture  to  exist, 
the  belief  of  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  all  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  congenial  to  the  very  spirit  of  a  humble,  solemn, 
thoughtful,  spiritualized  Christian,  placed  upon  earth  by  God  for 
the  very  purpose  of  fighting  a  battle  with  the  enemy  of  souls,  the 
father  of  lies,  and  the  worker  of  lying  wonders.  They  were  not 
blindly  deluded  as  to  facts  which  they  appear  to  have  scrutinized 
in  many  instances  with  full  as  much  care  as  we  employ  in  sifting 
the  profession  of  Magnetism.  They  generalized  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  we  do,  referring  the  facts  to  a  general  law  and  prin* 
ciple  recognised  by  all  the  philosophy  of  the  day. 

We  do  not  think  their  principle  at  all  less  incredible,  or  sup- 
ported at  all  with  less  evidence  than  the  principle  which  is  chosen 
by  this  age.  The  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  power,  under 
God's  permission,  to  distract  and  influence  the  human  soul  are 
two  facts,  not  a  whit  less  credible  than  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid  and  its  professed  operation  on  the  nervous  system 
under  the  direction  of  volition.  And  undoubtedly  it  is  far  more 
gratifying  to  see  a  religious  idea,  however  encumbered  with  su- 
perstition and  surrounded  by  imposture,  predominating  in  the  ex- 
planation of  natural  phenomena,  than  a  too  materialistic  notion, 
which  catches  with  delight  at  any  thing  which  can  make  the  move- 
ments of  mind  intelligible  by  assimilating  them  with  the  func- 
tions of  matter. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  instance  of 
what  has  for  years  been  termed  the  superstitious  credulity  of  our 

*  Extnurt  from  the  Joftmal  ds  la  Mease  for  Sept  tO,  1885.    Da  Potet,  p.  109. 
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Christian  forefathers,  which  has  not  now  been  raked  up  and 
dragged  forward  as  an  attestation  to  the  tnith  of  animal  magnetism. 
The  epileptic  convulsions  of  possessed  or  bew*itched  personS|  their 
insensibility  to  bodily  pain,  their  faculty  of  distinguishing  an  ob- 
ject both  close  and  distant  with  closed  eyes,  their  sympathies  with 
particular  individuals,  the  power  of  the  touch  in  calming  or  io- 
creasing  the  disorder,  the  strange  language  which  it  is  known 
they  have  uttered,  and  which  was  made  one  of  the  criterions  of  a 
bewitched  person,  the  influence  of  fascination,  and  the  evil  eye, 
even  the  preternatural  lightness  of  the  body  which  was  to  prevent 
them  from  sinking  in  the  water,  and  sometimes,  it  was  supposed, 
caused  them  to  be  raised  up  in  the  air;  these,  and  the  use  of 
amulets  and  charms,  are  now  at  length  gravely  allowed  io  the 
enlightened  nineteenth  century  to  have  been  facts  and  truths;  and 
no  other  fault  is  any  longer  found  with  the  dark  ages  that  gave  them 
credence,  except  for  an  erroneous  solution  of  mysteries  which  are 
allowed  to  be  as  yet  unexplained. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  phenomena  of  Magnetism  exhibited 
under  a  di£ferent  name,  he  has  only  to  look  to  the  cases  of  sup- 
posed witchcraft  collected  by  the  celebrated  Glanville  in  hisSad- 
ducismus  Triumphatus.  The  very  concurrence  of  so  many 
peculiarities  is  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  truth.  The  date  of  the 
following  abridged  case,  reported  on  oath,  is  1657* 

Richard  Jones  was  one  day  stroked  on  the  side  by  a  woman, 
Jane  Brooks,  who  also  gave  him  an  apple.  He  is  seized  with 
pain  in  the  side,  and  after  eating  the  apple  becomes  speecblesi. 
During  his  fits  he  used  to  see  the  same  woman  and  her  sbter 
appearing  to  him,  and  would  describe  the  clothes  and  habits  they 
were  in  at  the  time,  exactly  as  the  constables  and  others  found 
upon  repairing  to  their  house.  This  they  often  tried,  proceeds 
the  account,  and  always  found  the  boy  right  in  his  description. 
He  was  examined  before  a  magistrate  at  Castle  Gary,  and  durii^ 
the  inquiry,  the  women  coming  into  the  room,  he  was  imme- 
diately taken  speechless.  This  occurred  frequently.  In  one  of 
his  fits  the  woman  was  called  to  lav  her  hand  on  him,  which  she 
did,  and  he  thereupon  started  and  sprang  out  in  a  very  Strang 
and  unusual  manner.  One  of  the  justices,  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  legerdemain,  caused  every  one  else  to  stand  off  from  the 
boy,  while  he  held  him  himself.  The  youth  being  blindfolded) 
tlie  justice  called  as  if  Brooks  should  touch  him,  but  winked  tu 
others  to  do  it,  which  two  or  three  successively  did,  but  the  boy 
appeared  not  concerned.  The  justice  then  called  on  the  father 
to  take  him,  but  had  privately  before  desired  one  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Strode  to  bring  Jane  Brooks  to  touch  him,  as  he  should  call  for 
his  father ;  which  was  done,  and  the  boy  immediately  sprang  out 
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after  a  very  odd  and  violent  fashion.  He  was  afterwards  touched 
bj  several  persons  and  moved  not ;  but  Jane  Brooks  being  again 
caused  to  put  her  hand  upon  him,  he  started  and  sprang  out 
twice  or  thrice  as  before.  All  this  while  he  remained  in  his  fit, 
and  some  time  after ;  and  being  then  laid  on  a  bed  the  people  pre- 
sent could  not  for  a  long  time  bend  either  of  his  arms  or  legs. 
Afterwards  the  woman,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  him  and  gave  him 
twopence ;  this  was  several  times  put  into  the  fire.  When  it  was 
heated  the  boy  fell  sick,  when  it  grew  cold  he  recovered. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  narrative  of  facts  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  common  phenomenon  of  nature.  It  is  at- 
tested upon  oath,  by  a  clergyman  and  magistrate,  and  the  very 
result  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  poor  woman  was  hung,  proves  that 
the  inquiry  itself  could  not  have  been  careless  or  superficial. 
Moreover,  as  before  observed,  it  exhibits  a  collection  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  exactly  like  those  of  magnetism ;  but  between  the 
two  there  is  no  connection  either  of  tone  or  theory.  They  are 
wholly  independent  evidences  of  separate  experiments,  and  this  is 
but  one  case  out  of  numbers. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  more  alive  to  this  consideration  if 
we  give  him  another  testimony  to  similar  facts,  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  witness  that  he  cannot  explain  them, 
from  no  less  a  man  than  St.  Augustine.  In  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  there  is  one  of  the  most  profound, 
sober,  and  discriminative  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  in 
its  relation  to  the  senses,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  author,  ancient 
or  modern.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  with  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  without  being  wonderfully  struck  with  that  singular 
combination  of  bold  and  penetrating  metaphysical  research,  with 
deep  Christian  humility  and  piety,  which  mark  the  character  of 
Augustine,  and  which  probably  could  not  have  been  formed, 
except  by  that  melancholy  process  to  which  his  fervent  energetic 
mind  was  subjected  in  early  life. 

He  tells  several  stories  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Exstasis, 
and  closes  them  with  these  \vords,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
borrow  for  ourselves : — 

**  Istarum  visionum  et  divinationum  causas  et  modos  vestigare  si  quis 
potest,  certoque  coroprehendere,  earn  magis  audire  vellero,  quam  de  me 
expectari,  ut  ipse  dissererem.  Quid  tamen  putem,  ita  ut  nee  docti  me 
tanquam  confirmantem  derideant,  nee  indocti  tanquam  docentem  accjpi- 
ant,  sed  utriqae  disceptantem  et  qusrentem  potius  quam  scieutem,  non 
occultabo.  Ego  visa  ista  omnia  visis  comparo  somniantium.  Sicut  enim 
aliquando  et  baec  falsa,  aliquando  autem  vera  sunt,  aliquando  perturbata, 
aliquando  tranqnilla ;  ipsa  autem  vera,  aliquando  futuris  omnino  similia, 
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▼el  apert^  dicta,  aHqnando  obtcorit  tignlficatioiiiliiit  el  qoari  figvUii 
locQtioDibus  ferfe  cnuntiata  $  sic  etiam  iUa  omnia.'* 

The  parallel  may  be  more  atrikiogy  if  we  first  read  a  remarkable 
case  of  Magnetum  given  bj  Mr.  Du  Potet*  Tbe  patient  was  a 
poor  girl  of  the  name  of  Caroline  Baudoin,  who  had  suffered 
frightnilly  from  scrofula,  and  had  been  obliged  in  consequence  to 
submit  to  amputation  of  the  arm. 

"  Moved,"  says  the  Baron, "  by  the  recital  of  her  snfferinp,  I  reaolfed 
upon  magnetizing  her,  rather  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  I  m^t 
relieve  her,  than  from  any  conviction  that  1  could  do  her  good,  kx  I 
scarcely  considered  it  possible  to  cure  so  inveterate  a  disease.  lo  the 
course  of  three  minutes  magnetism  she  fell  asleep^  and  b^an  by  uUins 
me,  that  had  she  known  me  seven  months  sooner,  she  would  not  hiie 
lost  her  arm.  It  was  only  three  months  linoe  she  had  been  opentcd 
upon*  She  pointed  out  the  means  of  healing  the  wonnds  on  the  inn 
and  breast,  and  on  these  being  applied  they  proved  completely  suocshIbL 
The  most  important  thing,  however,  remained  to  be  eflbcted,  which  w« 
to  change  her  constitution,  or  at  least  to  modify  it  in  such  a  msmwr  ai 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  previous  eruption.  Magnetism  hsd  pio- 
duced  a  sufficient  degree  of  lucidity  to  allow  of  her  giving  adrice  to 
other  patients,  but  hitherto  not  enough  to  describe  tbe  means  of  carioi 
herselr.  One  day  as  she  was  prescribing  for  a  patient  whose  recofoy 
she  was  anxious  to  bring  about,  she  interrupted  the  consultatbn,  and  told 
me  that  on  the  24th  of  August,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  she  shooid  fall 
into  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  which  would  last  for  thirty  hoon;  tbat 
this  sleep  would  be  very  calm,  if  during  the  two  preceding  days  she  wts 
not  annoyed  by  any  thing,  but  otherwise  she  should  be  much  sgitsted ; 
and  that  by  an  unaccountable  fiseling  she  should  endeavour  to  est  bcr 
own  flesh.  She  therefore  desired  that  precautions  might  be  tskea  to 
check  this  fatal  propensity,  and  requested  tbat  she  might  be  ioocsnotlj 
watched.  She  declared^  further,  that  during  this  crisis  of  thirty  bonn, 
she  would  eat  absolutely  nothing ;  and  that  the  scrofulons  matter  would 
be  carried  out  of  her  system.  She  also  said,  that  during  her  sleep  s 
brmssement  would  be  heard  at  the  epigastrium,  caused  by  tbe  flow  of 
scrofulous  humours.  She  then  predicted  her  perfect  recovery.  Tbs 
declaration  was  made  on  the  J  4th  July,  1833.  I  made  her  repeat  itoo 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  tn  tkepreience  rfjifteen  persoiUt  wko  ta 
up  and  signed  a  report  to  this  effect,  having  previeusly  taken  cart  to  meet' 
tmn  her  scrofulous  state.  In  the  intervening  period  many  persons  t^ 
cognizance  of  the  declaration ,  and  promised^  ifher  prediction  werefs^Skk 
to  attest  so  remarkable  a  case.  On  tbe  24th  of  August,  at  eight  in  tbi 
evening,  it  was  arranged  that  several  persons  should  assenMe  in  die  hosx 
of  the  patient  at  the  retit  Carreau  ]  and  I  enjoined  her  attendsoti  ^ 
put  her  to  bed  half  an  boor  before  tbe  accession  of  her  crisb,  ia  tfder 
to  prevent  her  being  annoyed.  All  this  was  punctually  done.  At  i»» 
o'clock  a  number  offrisUors  had  congregaied^    On  arriring  we  woe  is- 

*  Introdact.  p.  188. 
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ibrmed  tbat  tbe  crisis  had  declared  itself  a  few  miniites  sooner  than  she 
had  predicted,  and  that  it  was  fiilly  dereloped.  On  entering  tbe  room 
we  saw  the  onlbrtnnate  girl  with  her  face  swelled,  her  tongue  protruding 
<Nit  of  her  mouth,  nearly,  to  all  appearance,  cut  in  two  by  her  teeth, 
ber  limbs  stiffened,  and  her  jaws  so  firmly  locked  that  it  was  impossible 
to  open  them.  After  having  magnetised  the  masseter  muscles,  so  as  to 
remove  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws,  I  caused  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  in, 
which  was  already  very  much  discoloured,  and  fortunately  had  onlv  been 
bitten  very  slightly.  No  one  had  yet  perceived  that  one  of  her  nngen 
bad  not  only  been  bitten,  but  tbat  there  was  a  loss  of  substance,  the 
piece  wanting  having  been  swallowed  by  her  during  her  previous 
paroxysm.  As  the  vidence  of  the  crisis  continued,  I  thought  it  poper 
to  remain  with  her  during  the  ensuing  thirty  hours.  1  was  perfectly 
light  in  having  taken  this  resolution,  for  she  struggled  hard  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  and  attempted  to  put  her  hand  into  her  month  to  bite 
it  again ;  but  she  had  been  so  bouna  down  that  she  could  only  get  at  the 
sheets,  a  piece  of  which  she  succeeded  in  tearing  off.  The  somnambulic 
state  at  length  terminated  ;  her  prediction  was  fQlfiUed ;  and  she  was,  to 
tbe  satisfisction  of  all  the  parties  interested,  from  that  day  cured." 

Tbe  instances  mentioned  by  Augustin  are  these  : — 

*'  We  know,  as  a  positive  fJEu^t,"  he  says,*  *'  the  case  of  a  person  possessed 
by  an  unclean  spirit,  who,  though  confined  to  the  house,  was  in  the  habit 
of  announcing  the  approach  of  a  certain  priest,  who  came  to  visit  him 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  He  would  describe  him  at  every  stage 
of  his  journey,  where  he  was,  how  near,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  property,  the  house,  and  tbe  chamber,  until  he  came  within 
sight.  Although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  this  with  his  eyes,  yet 
if  he  had  not  seen  it  in  some  way  or  another  he  could  not  have  described 
it  as  he  did  with  perfect  truth.  He  was  suffering  from  fever,  and  spoke 
as  in  a  delirium.  It  may  be,"  says  Augustin,  "  that  be  really  was  in  a 
delirium,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  possessed.  He  would  receive 
DO  food  from  any  one,  not  even  from  his  relatives,  only  from  this  priest. 
He  would  struggle  violently,  and  resist  his  own  relatives  with  all  his 
ipight.  But  the  moment  the  priest  came  near  him,  he  became  quiet,  and 
anawered  submissively.  His  mental  aberration,  however,  or  possession, 
whichever  it  was,  did  not  give  way  to  the  priest.  Nor  did  it  leave  him, 
till  he  was  cured  of  his  fever  by  ordinary  processes,  after  which  he  never 
experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

In  the  second  instance  occurs  the  phenomenon  of  the  patient 
prescribing  remedies  for  his  own  disorder,  and  anticipating  his 
own  cure,  with  the  date  of  it,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
io  Magnetism. 

'' '  There  was  with  us,  fuit  apud  nos,  a  boy,  who,  at  tbe  commencement 
of  puberty,  laboured  under  a  very  singular  and  dreadful  disorder,'  closely 
connected,  it  should  be  added,  with  the  nervous  system.  '  His  agony, 
though  great,  was  not  continual ;  when  tbe  fit  came  on,  he  would  scream 

*  Comment  De  Genesi  ad  litcram,  lib.  If,  c.  35. 
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and  cry  out  with  violencei  and  throw  about  his  limbs  as  is  mnsl  in 
bodily  sufferings,  but  without  any  loss  of  reason.  Then  in  the  midst  of 
his  ecstasies  he  would  be  wholly  deprived  of  sense,'  or  as  the  original  ex- 
presses it,  more  strongly,  '  abripiebatur  ab  omnibus  sensibas,'  '  and  with 
his  eyes  open,  without  seeing  any  of  the  bystanders,  and  not  moviog 
though  pinched  and  pulled  about,  (ad  nuUam  yellicationem  se  movens). 
After  an  interval  he  would  wake  up,  free  from  pain,  and  describe  what 
he  saw.  At  the  interval  of  a  few  days  the  same  would  occur  again. 
In  ail  or  nearly  all  his  visions,  he  used,  as  he  said,  to  see  two  persons, 
one  advanced  in  years,  the  other  a  boy,  by  whom  he  was  shown  or  toM 
what  he  afterwards  narrated  to  us.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  a  company 
of  saints,  singing  hymns  and  rejoicing  in  a  wondetfiol  light,  and  a 
number  of  sinners  in  darkness,  suffering  various  and  frightful  torments. 
They  were  shewn  to  him  by  these  two  persons,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
at  the  same  time  the  respective  merits  and  condition  of  the  parties. 
This  vision  he  saw  on  Easttr^day^  afttr  having  been  free  from  pm  darng 
the  whole  of  Lent,  although  previously  there  had  scarcely  been  an  inte^ 
mission  of  three  days.  At  the  commencement  of  Lent  he  had  seen  tkn 
two  persona,  who  promised  him  that  he  should  ixffer  nothing  during  tit 
forty  days.  Afterwards  they  advised  him,*  *  dederunt  tanqnam  medid- 
nale  consilium,'  to  have  an  operation  performed.  '  This  was  done,  snd 
for  a  long  time  he  remained  free  from  pain ;  when  it  recnrred,  aod  tbe 
same  visions  returned,  he  was  again  advised  by  them  to  bathe  in  the  les. 
They  promised  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  violent  pain  should  cease^ 
and  that  he  should  only  be  troubled  with  a  continuance  of  one  symptom 
(a  flow  of  scrofulous  humour);  and  so  it  followed;  he  never  afterwards 
experienced  any  similar  abstraction  from  sense,  or  saw  any  more  visioos. 
Tbe  remainder  of  his  cure  was  effected  by  his  physicians.'  ** 

With  Augustin  we  must  leave  the  explanation  of  these  facts  to 
those  who  would  profess  to  know  more  of  the  capabilities  and 
condition  of  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  facts  themselves,  if  any 
one  is  inclined  to  reject  them  as  coming  from  an  early  Father, 
and  that  Father,  as  he  is  often  called,  a  Monk,  it  will  only  show  his 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  Augustin,  and  of  some  of  tbe  most 
profound  metaphysical  inquiries  existing  in  any  language.  It  is, 
at  least,  impossible  to  throw  them  aside  as  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  experiencCi  until  the  exactly  parallel  cases  of  magne- 
tism are  wholly  disproved.  Separately  we  may  all  be  inclined  to 
doubt;  together,  like  the  two  sides  of  an  arch|  they  press  and  sap> 
port  each  other. 

The  phenomena  of  second  sight  should  also  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question  of  magnetism.  Society  in  Scotland  may 
be  very  rude,  and  rude  societies  may  be  very  superstitious,  and 
many  of  the  seeming  predictions  may  be  unfulfilled,  and  many 
more  seem  frivolous,  or  explicable  by  ordinary  principles,  but  it 
is  wholly  contrary  to  analogy  that  the  belief  in  such  a  faculty 
not  limited  to  an  individual,  but  occurring  irregularly  over  whole 
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districts,  and  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  simplest  observer/ 
should  exist  as  it  has  existed  in  Scotland,  without  at  least  some 
foundation  for  it.  Aubrey  and  Frazer^  Martin  and  Kirk,  and 
Sacfaeverell,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Isle  of  Man»  will  supply  a  suf- 
ficient collection  of  instances  to  illustrate  the  analogy  between 
second  sight  and  the  clairvoyance  of  magnetism. 

We  would  extract  some  at  present,  but  that  to  heap  marvels 
upon  marvels  is  not  the  way  to  command  that  quiet  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  recommend. 

The  facts  themselves  it  may  be  wholly  impossible  to  reduce  to 
any  known  law  of  nature.  But  after  making  allowances  for  all 
exaggerations,  impositions,  and  falsehoods,  they  cannot  all  be  set 
aside  without  abandoning  the  corner-stone  of  evidence,  testimony. 
When  we  have  done  this  on  one  subject,  it  will  be  done  by  a 
▼ery  different  class  of  persons  in  another.  We  shall  introduce  a 
general  spirit  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  all  things  which  are  not 
familiar  to  our  own  experience.  Our  own  individual  reason  will 
be  set  up  as  the  touchstone  of  truth.  And  then  our  mode  of 
treating  the  phenomena,  even  of  Magnetism,  may  be  only  an  illus- 
tration of  that  universal  rationalism  which  is  creeping  over  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  poisoning  at  its  root  reli- 
gion as  well  as  science. 

But  indeed  the  phenomena,  even  of  lucidity,  are  after  all  not 
so  far  removed  from  our  common  experience.  Where  they  are 
exhibited,  through  apparently  some  organs  of  sense,  though  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  organs,  as,  for  instance,  through  the  skin, 
the  occiput,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  the  nerves  of  the  epigas- 
trium, a  very  little  insight  into  the  theory  of  sensation  is  sufficient 
to  remove  many  difficulties. 

From  Aristotle  down  to  the  greatest  modern  chymists,  all  cor- 
poral sensation  has  been  traced  by  the  profoundest  analysis  to 
motion.  Impact  takes  place  upon  the  nerve,  motion  is  produced, 
and  sensation  follows.  Similar  motions  generate  analogous  sen- 
sations, the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  compared  to  scarlet,  the  beauty 
of  the  eye  and  softness  of  touch,  and  by  the  most  common  meta- 
phors, the  affections  of  one  sense  denote  the  affections  of  others. 
When  we  consider  that  the  skin,  and  especially  the  whole  epigas^ 
trie  region,  and  the  solar  plexus,  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  organs  of  sense,  there  is  nothing  so  wholly  incredible  in  the 
fact,  that  by  some  extraordinary  perturbation  of  the  nervous 
system,  any  or  every  part  may  be  made  as  capable  of  conducting 
motion  to  the  brain  as  the  ear  or  the  eye.  And  when  the  lucidity 
extends  still  farther  to  distant  objects,  past  events  or  future  con- 
tingencies, we  can  only  answer,  if  the  fact  itself  be  established  by 
testimony,  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  its  power,  and 
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range,  and  capability  of  deyelopment*  are  to  us  now  and  ever  an 
impenetrable  mysteiy.  It  may  possess  senses,  of  whichi  shut  up 
as  it  now  is  in  this  dungeon  of  the  body»  we  can  form  no  coo- 
ception  whatever.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  prophecy.  There 
are  presentiments,  and  anticipations,  and  sympathies,  which  mike 
indeed  tales  for  nurseries,  but  are  also  problems  of  philosophy. 
What  (we  think  it  is  the  observation  of  Dr.  Reid)  would  a  man 
say,  who,  being  born  blind,  should  be  set  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  of  its  dimensions,  figarei, 
sculpture,  and  materials  by  the  touch  alone;  and  who,  after  toil- 
ing year  after  year  in  forming  the  most  vague  conjectures  on  hii 
object,  should  then  be  informed  that  there  was  a  mode  by  which 
in  five  minutes  he  might  pass  along  it,  and  above  and  about  it, 
and  measure  every  part,  and  arrange  them  all  into  a  perfect  pic- 
ture, without  moving  from  the  place  on  which  he  stood?  He 
would  say  it  was  impossible.  Those  who  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  faculty  would  be  dreamers,  and  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  possess  it,  impostors.  And  unless  be  chose  to  trust  to 
testimony,  the  power  and  miracles  of  vfston  must  continue  to  him 
wholly  unknown. 

And  there  may  be  an  eye  of  the  mind,  of  which  at  present  we 
know  nothing ;  and  it  may  be  opened,  as  the  Bible  speaks,  bj  t 
hand  from  above,  or  illuminated  with  a  supernatural  l^t,.  or  Ae 
veil  now  before  it  may  be  withdrawn,  it  may  be  by  disease,  or  it 
may  be  by  an  energy  of  nature.  And  it  may  have,  when  thus 
excited,  the  power  of  penetrating  and  traversing,  and  recaUmg 
and  connecting  things  and  objects  as  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
eye  of  sense,  as  the  concave  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  b  removed 
from  the  touch  of  the  blind.  We  do  not  know — ^we  arc  very  6f 
from  presuming' to  assert  it — and  those  who  even  hint  its  possi- 
bility must  appear  visionaries  and  mystics.  But  we  ask  for  the 
mode  of  disproving  it ;  and  till  this  is  done,  we  insist  that  tes- 
timony, tried  and  proved  testimony,  to  phenomena  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  received,  with  caution  indeed  and  sobriety,  but  still  with 
that  wise  faith  which,  knowing  man's  ignorance  and  weakness, 
does  not  dare  to  cramp  and  cut  short  the  infinity  of  nature  by  the 
narrowness  of  our  own  experience. 

One  more  phenomenon  of  Magnetism  we  mention  briefly,  thtt 
we  may  illustrate  it  as  we  have  done  others  by  reference  to  i 
passage  from  antiquity  which  lies  before  us.  When  the  patient 
18  placed  in  communication,  en  rapport,  with  his  magoetiser,  a 
remarkable  relation,  it  is  said,  is  established  between  them.  Sm- 
gular  sympathies  follow,  and  almost  a  transfusion  of  ideas,  sensa- 
tions and  faculties  takes  place  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  ia* 
teresting  to  see  an  allusion  to  the  same  fact  in  the  Thei^es  ^ 
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Plato,  80  connected  with  the  Genius  of  Socrates.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  accumulate  instances  of  a  similar  superstition,  if  we 
choose  to  call  it  so,  from  other  writers,  but  this  happens  to  be  at 
band.  The  Theages  is  indeed  supposed  to  be  a  spurious  dialogue, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  production  of  great  philosophy,  and  the  facts 
themselves  are  referred  to  in  the  Thsetetus  and  other  acknowledged 
^orks  of  Plato. 

**  *  There  has  followed  me,*  says  Socrates, '  from  a  child,  by  a  dispcnsa-* 
tion  of  heaven,  a  mpemataral  power.    It  is  a  voice,  which,  whenever  it 
occurs,  always  warns  me  to  abstain  from  that  which  I  am  about  to  do. 
It  never  advieei  me  to  do  any  thing.    And  if  any  one  of  my  friends  com- 
municates with  me,  and  the  voice  occur,  it  warns  him  also  against  bis 
intention,  and  prohibits  him  from  acting  accordingly.     I  will  mention 
witnesses  of  the  fact.    You  know  Charmides,  the  son  of  Glaacon.     He 
happened  one  day  to  be  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  pre* 
paring  to  practise  for  the  stadium  at  Nemea.    The  moment  he  began  to 
speak  I  heard  the  voice.    I  told  him  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
bim.    Perhaps,  he  replied,  it  only  means  that  I  shall  not  win  the  race ; 
but  even  if  I  do  not  succeed,  it  will  do  me  good  to  practise.    He  did 
practise,  and  you  may  ask  him  yourself  what  happened  to  him.    Ask 
Clitomachus  also,  the  brother  of  Umarchus,  what  Timarehus  told  him 
when  he  and  his  companion  were  about  to  die.    Clitomachus,  he  sM,  I 
am  now  about  to  die,  because  1  refused  to  take  the  warning  of  Socrates. 
And  why  Timarehus  said  this  I  will  explain.    He  and  Philemon  were  at 
a  party  where  I  was  present  the  night  when  they  were  preparing  to 
assassinate  Nicias.    No  one  knew  of  the  plot  but  themselves.    Timarehus 
rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  bidding  us  continue  at  our  wine»  stated  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  away,  but  would  soon  return.     Upon  which  I 
heard  the  voice,  and  immediately  begged  him  to  remain,  for  I  had  heard 
the  usual  supernatural  sign.     He  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  after  an 
interval  again  made  an  effort  to  retire,  telling  me  that  he  was  going. 
And  again  I  heard  the  voice,  and  compelled  him  to  remain.    The  third 
time,  wishing  to  escape  without  my  seeing  him,  he  rose  up  without 
saying  a  word  to  me,  watching  his  opportunity  while  I  was  otherwise 
occupied.     And  then  he  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.     With  respect  again  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  many  per- 
sons will  tell  you  what  1  prophesied  of  the  destruction  of  the  army.    And 
you  may  have  at  the  present  moment  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  accu* 
racy  of  the  sign.    For  when  Sannion  was  preparing  to  loin  the  troops 
the  voice  occurred,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  will  be  killed,  or 
something  vrill  happen  to  him.' 

•< « I  have  mentioned  to  you,'  he  adds, '  these  facts,  because  this  same 
supernatural  faculty  is  of  force,  and  of  the  greatest  force.  In  my  inter- 
course with  fnends  and  pupils.  Some  it  is  opposed  to,  and  those  persons 
can  derive  no  benefit  from  my  society  $  and  1  am  unable  to  associate 
with  them.  Many  it  does  not  positively  reject,  and  yet  they  obtain  no 
benefit  from  me ;  but  in  every  case  where  you  have  perceived  that  any 
great  progress  has  been  dsade,  there  has  been  the  sanction  and  co-ope- 
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ration  of  this  super-haman  power.  And  even  of  those  who  do  make  a 
progress,  some  retain  the  good  they  derive  from  me  for  a  long  time, 
others  advance  rapidly  while  they  are  with  me,  but  the  moment  they  are 
separated,  become  no  better  than  the  rest.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  While  he  used  to  live  with 
me  he  made  a  very  great  advance  in  a  very  short  time.  After  this  be 
sailed  with  an  expedition.  And  on  his  return  fonnd  Thncydidcs  with 
me,  with  whom  the  day  before  I  had  slightly  quarrelled.  When  Ariitido 
saw  me,  after  the  usual  salutations,  he  observed,  that  he  bad  heard 
Thucydides  giving  himself  airs,  and  finding  fault  with  me  as  if  be  were 
somebody,  when  all  the  world  knew  what  a  dolt  be  had  been  before  be 
had  associated  with  me.  As  for  myself,  said  Aristides,  my  case  b  ridi- 
culous. Before  I  sailed  on  the  expedition  I  could  dispute  and  srgoe 
with  any  one,  and  delighted  in  the  society  of  the  most  accomplished 
men ;  now  I  shrink  from  the  very  sight  of  an  educated  person,  aod 
blush  at  my  own  stupidity.  And  did  this  power,  said  I,  leave  you  all  at 
once,  or  little  by  little  ?  Little  by  little.  And  when  you  possessed  it, 
was  it  through  any  thing  which  you  learned  from  me  ?  Socrates,  he  re- 
plied, I  will  tell  you,  what,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  yet  perfectly  fcnx. 
I  never  learned  any  thing  whatever  from  you,  as  you  well  know ;  hot  I 
used  to  make  a  progress  in  knowledge  whenever  I  was  with  yon,  even  if  I 
were  in  the  same  house,  without  being  in  the  same  room ;  yet  still  more, 
if  I  was  in  the  same  room.  And  as  1  used  to  thinks  if  when  in  the 
same  room  and  you  were  speaking  I  looked  towards  yon,  I  adtanced 
more  than  if  my  eyes  were  turned  in  any  other  quarter.  But  by  fitf  the 
greatest  progress  was  made  when  I  sat  by  your  side,  and  bad  hold  d 
you  and  touched  jrou.  But  now,  he  added,  all  this  habit  and  faculty  has 
melted  away  and  is  lost.'  "—Plato,  Theages,  p.  210. 

We  are  far  from  adducing  such  passages  as  these  as  tesdmooy 
to  the  facts  themselves  of  Magnetism,  but  they  are  interesting  pa* 
rallels,  if  nothing  more,  and  as  such  may  deserve  attention. 

These  observations  on  the  phenomena  themselves  attributed 
to  the  magnetic  state,  have  extended  to  such  a  length  that  there 
is  no  space  to  allude,  except  very  briefly,  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  produced. 

On  reviewing  the  History  of  Magnetism,  the  changes  whicb 
have  been  made  in  the  theory  of  it,  are  sufiicient  of  themselves  to 
make  any  sober-minded  reasoner  pause  in  his  conclusion.  The 
original  school  of  Mesmer*  operated  chiefly  by  physical  meaoSi 
as  by  the  touch  and  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  use  of  metal  con- 
ductors, magnetised  water,  music  and  light ;  not  to  mention  the 
infection  and  sympathies  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  brought 
together  under  similar  exciting  circumstances.  The  second  school, 
established  by  Barbarin  at  Lyons  and  Ostend,  omitted  the  physical 
treatment,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  influence  of  faith  in  tbe 

•  Colqabonn'i  Anhnal  Magnet*  vol*  L  c  lt« 
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recipient  and  volition  in  the  operator.  The  third  school  was 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur  at  Strasburg»  and  combined  the 
treatments  adopted  by  the  two  former.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Colqubouu : — 

''  The  whole  magnetic  treatment  was  conducted  in  a  manner  the  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  repose  and  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  mani- 
pulations, when  empbyea,  were  extremely  gentle ;  and  the  hands,  in- 
stead of  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  patient,  were  frequently 
kept  at  some  distance  from  her.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, there  ensued  crises  of  a  quite  different  kind  from  those  which  were 
known  to  Mesmer  and  his  immediate  disciples;  the  most  agreeable 
feelings  were  experienced  j  the  intellectual  faculties  appeared  to  be  won- 
derfully increased  and  exalted,  and  in  the  higher  stages  the  patient  exhi- 
bited a  very  delicate  knowledge  of  his  own  bodily  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
internal  condition  of  such  other  patients  as  were  placed  in  magnetic 
connection  with  them." 

The  present  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  neither  metal  conductors 
nor  manipulations  are  necessary,  but  that  the  magnetiser  may 
operate  by  breathing,  or  by  fixing  the  eyes,  or  the  thoughts,  or 
both,  steadily  and  intensely  upon  the  patient.  Intense  volition  is 
in  fact  the  principal  agent. 

Now  it  IS  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  have  been,  and  are  at  this  time,  proved  to  take  place 
beyond  a  doubt  in  certain  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  operator.  It  is  certain  also  that 
the  action  of  the  mind  alone  is  in  many  instances  capable  of 
throwing  persons  into  a  state  in  which  the  same  separation  takes 
place  between  the  mind  and  the  body  as  in  the  crisis  of  somnam- 
bulism. Thus  violent  emotions  produce  faintings,  wanderings  of 
thought,  and  insensibility  to  pain. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  a  species  of  moral  fascination.  The  readiness 
with  which  weak  minds  will  render  themselves  up  to  the  control 
of  another,  follow  it  in  all  its  movements,  abandon  themselves  to 
every  impulse  when  once  the  consciousness  of  self-control  is  lost, 
and  are  thus  hurried  on,  not  only  into  bodily  convulsions,  but  ex- 
travagances of  all  kindsr,  and  especially  into  those  sympathetic 
impulses  which  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  magnetic  attraction, 
but  which,  perhaps,  ought  properly  to  be  viewed  as  very  dis- 
ordered and  dangerous  excesses  of  a  diseased  sensibility.  Every 
one  is  conscious  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  human  eye.  Every 
one  has  felt  something  of  that  kind  of  shock  which  occurs  when 
persons,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  begin  to  understand,  to  sym- 
pathize with  each  other,  to  see  through  that  external  veil  of  forms 
which  is  interposed  by  nature  and  society  between  mind  and 
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mind.  It  is  this  principle  which  gives  eloquence  its  grettest 
powers,  and  enables  popular  leaders  to  exercise  such  a  command 
over  the  multitude.  Much  of  the  extravagances  of  Methodism 
at  its  first  rise  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  And  it  is  singular  to 
observe  what  a  remarkable  parallelism  may  be  traced  between  the 
phenomena  which  accompanied  them  and  those  of  magnedsm. 
Bishop  Lavington  (Enthusiasm  of  Methodism)  contains  a  ttam* 
ber  of  striking  cases.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  accouot 
with  the  French  report  on  the  effects  of  Mesmerism.* 

**  While  be  was  preachiDg,  one  woman  suddenly  cried  out  ss  lo  the 
agonies  of  death,  continued  so  for  some  time  with  all  the  signs  of  tbe 
sharpest  angnish. — One  felt  as  it  were  the  piercing  of  a  sword,  and  cook) 
not  avoid  crying  out  even  in  tbe  street. — ^A  young  man  suddenly  tdied 
with  trembling  all  over,  sunk  down  to  tbe  gn>und.-*-One  and  SDOtlMr 
and  another  sunk  to  the  earth. — They  dropt  on  every  side  as  tbalMie^ 
struck. — A  woman  broke  out  into  strong  cries,  great  drops  of  sweat  no 
down  her  face,  and  all  her  bones  shook. — One  fallen  raving  mad, 
changed  colour,  fell  off  his  chair,  screams  terribly,  beats  himself  agiinst 
the  ground. — Some  torn  with  a  convulsive  motion  in  every  part  of  tbdr 
bodies  so  violently  that  four  or  five  persons  could  not  hold  thenL— 
Others  were  laughing  almost  without  ceasing,  and  thus  continued  for 
two  days. — ^Between  two  or  three  I  was  waked,  and  immadiately  hetrd 
such  a  confused  noise,  as  if  a  number  of  men  were  all  potting  to  the 
sword.** 

But,  besides  these  violences,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  esdj 
history  of  methodism,  visions,  cures  made  and  anticipated  with 
dates,  prophecies,  speaking  with  strange  tongues  and  voices, 
clairvoyance ;  even  that  particular  sense  of  formication  and  chili, 
which  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  an  incipient  symptom  of  somnsm- 
bulism,  the  appearance  of  light,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  msg« 
netic  fluid  itself,  only  visible  to  the  patient  in  the  most  advancd 
stages  of  magnetism,  rigidity  of  limbs,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  epileptic  and  magnetic  affections.  And  the  same  is  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  remarkable  instances  of  enthusiasm,  whether 
religious  or  not,  of  which  we  possess  authentic  records. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  if  such  are  the  effects  of 
a  highly  excited  state  of  mind,  without  any  intervention  of  the 
magnetic  fluid,  the  fluid  itself  may  well  be  dispensed  with.  And 
until  these  phenomena  are  regularly  producible  without  tbe 
knowledge  or  concurrence  in  any  way  of  the  party  affected,  we 
are  certainly  justified  in  supposing  that  we  are  mdebted  for  them 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  himself.  Instances,  indeed,  htie 
been  brought  forward  where  persons  supposed  to  be  unconscioui 

*  Wssley's  Joamil,  vol.  Hi.  p.  t5. 
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of  the  presence  of  the  magnetiser,  infants,  and  even  animals,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  crisis  of  somnambulism ;  and  these  are  the 
kind  of  fact  to  be  most  narrowly  scrutinized.  But  we  confess 
they  are  very  rare  and  as  yet  unsatisfactory.  No  theory  of  mag« 
uetism  has  yet  wholly  excluded  moral  refluences.  Moral  in- 
fluences we  know  are  sufficient  to  produce  nearly  all^  if  not  all 
the  phenomena  ;  and  the  physical  agency  therefore  requires 
separate  and  distinct  proof. 

This  and  the  last  question  originally  proposed  as  to  the  analogy 
or  identity  of  the  fluid,  supposing  it  to  exists  with  the  principle 
of  electricity,  are  certainly  not  yet  capable  of  solution,  until  many 
more  experiments  have  been  made,  and  experiments  particularly 
directed  to  this  point. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  trespass  farther.  There  has 
been  no  wish  to  decide  in  any  way  on  any  of  the  quespons  sug* 
gested,  but  to  throw  out  some  warnings  as  to  the  spirit  with  which 
they  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  Christian  philosopher. 

Of  the  possibility  of  the  phenomena  themselves  taking  place 
spontaneously  in  a  morbid  state  of  nerves,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
unless  we  choose  to  annihilate  the  authority  of  the  most  varied 
and  tried  external  testimony.  That  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  are  the  result  of  imposition,  self-delusion,  aban- 
donment to  exciting  influences,  personal  vanity,  in  being  made 
the  object  of  curiosity  and  observation,  the  contagion  of  sym- 
pathy and  imitation,  there  can  be  still  less  doubt. 

That  Magnetism,  instead  of  being  a  science,  is  in  its  present 
state  nothing  but  a  species  of  quackery,  is  also  evident.  The 
effects  of  the  treatment  are  perfectly  precarious,  sometimes  ending 
in  a  cure,  sometimes  in  insanity.  The  treatment  is  reduced  to  no 
fixed  rules,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  hazard.  The  per- 
sons susceptible  of  the  influence,  are  those  who  labour  under  in- 
definite disorders,  weak  women,  children,  persons  of  an  irritable, 
nervous  temperament,  epileptic  patients,  and  the  like,  in  whom 
the  conditions  of  disease  being  unknown,  the  principles  of  cure 
must  be  unknown  likewise.  And  the  qualifications  of  the 
operators  themselves  are  equally  undetermined.  To  call  Mag- 
netism, therefore,  a  science,  is  an  unpardonable  presumption. 

To  expect  from  it  any  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  religious 
truth,  is  a  very  needless  fear.  «To  expect  from  it  any  great  good 
to  any  one,  is  to  be  far  too  sanguine.  If  its  effects  are  corporeal 
they  must  be  ranked  with  all  the  other  remedies  of  medicine, 
M'hicb  may  alleviate  pain  and  disease  in  some  shape,  but  still  leave 
the  great  bulk  of  bodily  infirmities  beyond  the  reach  of  man — one 
sickness  springing  up  where  another  has  been  displaced,  and  the 
great  source  of  all  our  evils,  the  ''  mind  diseased,"  remaimng  still 
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'^  unministered  to,"  and  unhealed.  And  if  Its  action  be  mental,  is 
it  necessary  to  ask  if  ecstasies  and  convulsions  and  somnolencf, 
and  lucidity,  or  any  other  extravagancies  of  a  mind  withdrawn 
irom  self-control,  and  pretematurally  excited,  are  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  operate  upon  the  intellect  and  affection  of  men  ? 
Can  mechanical  influence  make  us  either  wise  or  good  or  happy? 
And  where  no  such  effect  is  producible,  where  is  the  cause  either 
for  curiosity  or  exultation,  beyond  the  feeling  with  which  we  re- 
gard any  common  discovery  of  science  I 

But  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  examine  and  prove  the  pretensions  of  science  in  a  right  mA 
Christian  spirit — to  be  observant,  humble,  willing  to  receive 
truth,  not  bigoted  to  our  own  prejudices,  nor  hastily  credulous  of 
others.  And  yet  in  a  Christian,  credulty  is  far  wiser  and  far 
better  th^n  scepticism ;  and  it  does  not  preclude  a  very  narrow 
scrutiny  into  facts,  to  be  willing  to  receive  them  when  properly 
supported.  There  is  no  cast  of  mind  so  truly  philosophical  as 
that  of  a  Catholic  Christian.  It  cannot  close  its  ears  agaioft 
wonders,  while  it  is  surrounded  by  wonders  on  all  sides.  Sot  it 
cannot  be  led  away  by  them,  because  it  is  satisfied  with  those 
which  it  possesses  already,  and  has  no  appetite  for  change,  nor 
expectation  of  improvement,  except  firom  energies  and  influeoces 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discovery.  And  in  the  case  of 
magnetism,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  rules 
of  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  is  speaking  in  a  very  bold,  bat  veiy 
philosophic  spirit,  of  such  subjects  in  general.* 

"  Men  are  to  be  admonished  that  they  do  not  withdraw  credit  fnn 
the  operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits,  and  force  of  imaginatioD,  be* 
cause  the  eflfects  fail  sometimes,  for  in  impressions  from  mind  to  mtod, 
or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  impression  taketh,  but  is  encoantered  aoil 
overcome  hy  the  mind  and  spirit,  which  is  passive,  before  it  worketh  any 
manifest  effect. 

'*  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  do  ooc 
easily  give  place  and  credit  to  these  operations,  because  they  soooeed 
many  times,  for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  oft  to  be  truly  ascribed  osto 
the  tbrce  of  affection  and  imagination  upon  the  body  agent." 

And  again, 

'*  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they  are  not  to  mistake  tke 
causes  of  these  operations,  so  much  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  fact  oi 
effect,  and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not  done. 

"  And  we,  to  continue  in  his  words,  that  hold  firm  to  the  wo^ 
of  God|  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  btcema  Dei  sfiraadm 

*  Natural  History,  Cent.  x.  c.  901. 
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Jumdms,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  and  severityi  whether  there  be  to 
be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such  transmission  and  influx  of 
immateriate  virtues — aud  what  the  force  of  imagination  is  either  upon 
the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  any  other  body — wherein,  if  we  like  that 
Itbour  of  Hercules  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from 
superstitious  and  magical  arts  and  observations,  any  thing  that  is  clean 
and  pure  natural,  and  not  to  be  either  contemned,  or  condemned." 


Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer, 
M.A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.    Rivingtons. 

It  has  been  long  observed  and  lamented,  that  rich  as  our  theology 
is,  both  in  writers  and  in  works,  we  have  very  few  large  systematic 
treatises  for  the  use  of  our  clergy  and  divinity  students,  such  as 
abound  in  other  religious  communities.  We  have  no  ecclesiastic 
cal  historian  as  Fleury  or  Mosheim,  no  fully  furnished  polemic 
as  Bellarmine,  and  no  dogmatic  writer  whom  we  can  compare  to 
Petavius  or  Vasquez.  Pearson's  work  indeed  on  the  Apostles* 
Creed  is  a  methodical  treatise,  but  not  even  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  centuries  has  given  us  a  standard  expositor  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Our  theology  has  proceeded  in  another  direction. 
As  a  living  writer  has  observed,  it  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
pressure  of  external  and  occasional  circumstances.  It  has  not 
been  for  the  most  part  the  production  of  men  detached  from 
secular  connections,  or  blessed  with  the  solitude  of  the  clois- 
ter,— men  who  lived  for  the  completion  of  great  works,  and 
whose  employments  were  determined  from  within,  but  of  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  parishes  or  dioceses,  or  were  confronted 
with  opposition,  or  stimulated  by  contemporaneous  events. 
There  are  indeed  some  great  exceptions,  such  as  Pearson's  Com- 
ment, already  noticed,  Bingham's  Antiquities,  and  Taylor's  Ductor 
Dubitantium; — but  on  the  whole  our  divines  have  written,  be- 
cause they  were  obliged  to  write,  and  so  far  as  they  were  obliged. 
They  have  written  answers  to  particular  assailants,  have  grown 
out  of  pamphlets  into  folios,  and,  like  great  musicians,  have 
worked  out  profound  movements  from  subjects  which  the  chance 
of  the  moment  offered.  Thus  the  works  of  Jewell,  Bramhall, 
Horsley,  and  Waterland,  are  in  great  measure  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  controversy  with  a  disputant,  developing  itself  in  fresh 
and  fresh  replies,  handling  and  elaborating  the  same  matter  again 
and  again.    Hooker  is  almost  all  through  his  writings  engaged 
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with  Travera^  Cartwright^  or  their  fellows ;  Ball  in  his  moie  con- 
siderable works  with  Petavius,  Episcopius,  or  Lather.  Stiiliog- 
fleet  often  requires  a  comment  in  the  words  of  adyenaries  to 
illustrate  him.    Leslie  is  controversial  from  first  to  last. 

This  peculiarity  of  English  divinity  has  its  advantages  and  its 
evils.    There  is  in  consequence  vastly  more  character  and  life  in 
it  than  in  the  divinity  of  other  schools.     Men  wrote  because  the? 
felt« — when  their  feelings  were  excited,  and  their  hearts  throva 
open.   About  Hooker  there  is  the  charm  of  nature  and  reality;  be 
discourses,  not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  man ;  and  we  see  is  bim 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  hidden,  poetry  and  philosopbj 
informing  his  ecclesiastical  matter.      In  spite  of  his  method 
and  exactness,  he  preaches  as  well  as  proves,  and  his  discusnoDs 
are  almost  sermons.     Bull,  again,  is,  beyond  his  other  trsits,  re- 
markable for  discursiveness.     He  is  full  of  digressions,  whick 
can  only  be  excused  because  they  are  so  instructive  and  besntiful. 
If  he  is  often  rhetorical,  he  is  never  dry ;  and  never  tires,  except 
from  the  abundance  of  his  matter.     The  same  remark  applies 
mutatis  mutandis  to  Pearson's  Vindiciae  and  Wall's  Infant  Btp- 
tism.     These  are  certainly  advantages,  and  yet  the  disadvant^ct 
are  not  less.     Works  which  have  been  called  forth  by  psrttculir 
circumstances  require  a  knowledge  of  these   circumstances  to 
understand  them.   The  late  Bishop  Lloyd  used  to  say  with  moch 
truth,  that  if  we  did  but  know  the  respective  occasioiu  which 
led  St.  Paul  to  write  his  Epistles,  we  should  at  once  have  the 
best  of  comments  upon  them.    The  case  is  much  the  same  ts 
regards  our  theological  writers.    A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  times  is  one  main  step  towards  understanding  them.    Hiis 
is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  use  of  tbeo. 
They  are  uninviting  on  first  taking  up,  as  requiring  some  eflbrt 
of  mind  in  the  reader,  as  alluding  to  matters  of  which  perhaps 
he  knows  little,  or  as  plunging  at  once  into  a  subject  of  which 
he  has  to  learn  the  rudiments.     Again,  it  is  difficult  to  fiod  io 
them  any  particular  point  which  we  may  want  to  see  discussed. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  subject  will  be  exhausted,  or  if  so, 
in  what  order;  before  we  can  make  them  books  of  reference, 
we  must  have  mastered   them  from  beginning  to  end.   An^ 
then  moreover  the  most  important  parts  often  come  ia  by  the 
by  where  one  would  least  expect  it,  their  treasures  lying  lib 
those  of  nature  in  veins  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  not  sorted  ssi 
set  out  to  advantage  as  in  a  market.     All  this  has  a  teodeaej  to 
perplex  the  mind  of  the  student;  and  in  fact  nothing  b  ooon 
common  than  to  hear  it  asked  by  clergymen,  when  urged  to  g>^ 
attention  to  theology,  ''  where  am  I  to  begin,  how  am  I  to  get 
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into  the  tobject  ?   I  open  a  book^  and  road  some  pagesi  and  shut 
it  in  despair  of  making  any  thing  of  my  eiperiment.''     And 
even  when  a  student  has  mastered  some  ^reat  work  of  our 
theology,  the  idea  of  its  subject  left  upon  his  mind  is  often  not 
more  complete  and  adequate  than  that  (to  use  a  familiar  illustra* 
tion)  which  a  ride  across  country  gives  of  the  relative  position 
and  importance  of  the  tracts  passed  over,  or  which  a  stroll  along 
green  lanes  affords  of  the  Ite  of  the  neighbouring  fields  and 
villages.    An  eiperienced  eye  will  be  instructed,  but  a  stranger 
will  be  at  once  enchanted  and  perplexed,  and  will  either  recollect 
little  of  what  has  passed  before  him,  or  will  regard  it  as  a  picture 
rather  than  a  reality*    And,  moreover,  if  an  inquirer  be  ilUdis- 
posed  to  receive  what  he  reads,  this  appearance  of  unreality  will 
greatly  strengthen  his  prejudice  against  it.     Harmony  of  parts  is 
the  external  test  of  a  view  being  real.    When  one  thing  fits  into 
another,  when  each  part  mutually  supports  and  is  supported, 
when  a  theory  is  equal  to  account  for  all  questions,  and  thus  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  self-balanced  and  self-sustained  and  entire, 
we  have  a  ^ana^la  of  truth  forced  upon  our  minds,  even  against 
our  will.    In  this  lies  the  attraction  whether  of  the  Roman  or  the 
Galvinistic  theology,  that,  at  first  sight  at  least,  each  theory  has 
no  flaws.     Now  when  this  appearance  is  gained  by  exceeding  the 
limits  of  the  revealed  word,  as  we  conceive  it  is  in  the  case  of 
those  theologies,  it  is  a  mere  substitution  of  reason  for  faith ; 
but  as  far  as  revelation  has  joined  truths  together,  and  has  made 
one  depend  and  throw  light  on  another,  it  is  not  for  us  to  put 
asunder,  what,  when  viewed  as  one,  enlists  the  reason,  or  at  least 
the  imagination,  on  its  side.     Facts  are  improbable  only  so  far 
at  they  are  isolated ;  what  is  called  giving  causes  to  them  is  in 
trath  only  giving  them  a  connection  with  other  facts.     They  are 
said  to  be  accounted  for,  when  they  are  made  parallel  with  each 
other,  when  marshalled  in  line,  and  reduced  in  theory  to  one 
common  principle.     Such  is  the  rhetorical  effect  of  order  upon 
the  beholder,  whether  we  call  it  camsiency  as  in  morals,  or  a  law 
as  in  physics,  or  design  as  in  religion,  or  tytiem  as  in  divinity. 
And  its  persuasiveness  seems  to  proceed  on  the  latent  principle, 
that,  since  nothing  that  is  self-destructive  can  really  exist,  or  that 
contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  self-destruction,  or,  in  other  words, 
since  the  results  of  one  thing  must,  as  proceeding  from  one, 
harmonise  and  duly  adjust  with  each  other,  and  whereas  in  conse- 
quence things  which  are  discordant  cannot  result  from  one  prin- 
ciple, therefore  there  is  a  probability  at  first  sight  that  various 
phenomena,  found  together,  and  withal  consistent  and  uniform,  do 
belong,  and  therefore  do  witness  to,  some  one  real  principle  ex« 
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istiag  as  the  cause  of  them.  Now  English  theology  and  English 
treatises  are  deficient  in  this  internal  presumption  of  truth,  and  in 
consequence  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  an  inquirer  is  suspiciooi 
or  hostile.  Not  only  are  our  best  writers  but  partially  systematic, 
but  one  writer  can  often^  fairly  or  unfairly,  be  brought  to  oppose 
another,  till  our  edifice  seems  from  foundation  to  summit  to  be 
rather  a  random  heap  of  stones  cast  together  from  without,  than 
a  living  body  developing  and  expanding  itself  from  wilhia. 
Hasty  reasonerSf  then,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  theology,  or 
separating  what  really  belongs  to  it  from  what  is  adventitious  or 
accidental,  refer  its  actual  parts  to  distinct  sources^  Roouoi 
Lutheran^  or  Calvinistic,  and  refuse  to  consider  Anglicanism  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  name  for  a  certain  assemblage,  in  time  and 
place,  of  heterogeneous  materials. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  evidentlj 
alive  to  this  inconvenience,  which  attaches  to  our  Church's  pre- 
sent position ;  accordingly  it  is  a  careful  laying  out  or  mapping 
of  the  province  of  theology,  as  re^rds  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments ;  being  divided  into  four  parts,— on  the  notes 
of  the  Church  as  applied  to  existing  Christian  communities,  oa 
the  theological  aspect  of  the  British  Reformation,  on  Sciiptuie 
and  Tradition,  and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Church  ;  and  though 
this  division  does  not  pretend  to  be  very  scientific,  the  separate 
heads  give  promise  of  the  methodical  treatment  of  great  matters, 
and  the  discussions  which  respectively  follow  them  amply  fulfil  it. 

And  it  will  be  found  of  advantage,  as  directed  against  a  distinct 
class  of  misapprehensions  from  those  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
spoken.  It  does  the  Church  a  service,  not  only  of  a  remedial 
nature,  with  reference  to  the  immethodical  divinity  of  the  17th 
century,  but  also  as  regards  the  meagre  and  attenuated  divinity 
of  the  18th,  though  we  suppose  the  author  did  not  intend  it. 
There  are  at  this  day,  as  in  the  last  century,  a  vast  number  of 
religious  persons,  who  think  that  there  is  no  such  science  as 
divinity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  though  there  be,  yet 
it  has  no  concern  with  religion,  but  rather  is  prejudicial  to  it 
This  opinion  must  necessarily  follow  the  ultra-Protestant  tbeorj, 
that  every  man  is  his  own  divine;  that  divinity,  of  which  every 
man  is  capable,  being  in  fact  nothing  at  all.  Accordingly  it  is 
not  unusual,  in  certain  quarters,  to  speak  as  if  vital  truth  lay,  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  *'  in  a  nutshell,"  as  if  there  vras  no> 
thing  to  learn,  nothing  to  determine.  Because  Scripture  speab  of 
faith  being  all  in  all,  and  the  apostles  say  '^  repent"  or  **  believe 
in  Christ,"  or  ''  obey,"  persons  consider,  sometimes  that  religion 
is  a  certain  apprehension  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  nothing 
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morCf  sometimes  that  it  is  sincerity  and  morality,  and  nothing 
more.     Now  it  is  evidently  a  great  assistance  to  such  speculators, 
to  remove  from  public  view  all  app,earance  of   a   theological 
system.     If  persons  can  be  got  to  forget  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  science  professing  to  be  divine  in  origin  as  well 
as  matter,  then  they  will  be  more  easily  persuaded  that  each  man 
can  be  his  own  teacher.     There  is  on  the  face  of  the  case  no 
reason  they  should  not  be.     Those  who  maintain  the  necensity  of 
teachers,  are  met  with  the  previous  (juestion,  whether  there  is 
any  thing  to  teach.    The  unlearned  condition,  then,  of  our  Church 
during  the  last  century,  has  favoured  the  growth  of  ultra-Pro- 
testantism, not  only  as  letting  slip  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  refuted  in  detail,  but  as  confirming  its  main  position  concern- 
ing private  judgment,  by  tacitly  allowing,  as  a  point  confessed 
on  all  bands,  that  there  was  nothing  which  individuals  might  not 
teach  themselves, — that  in  fact  there  was  no  real  body  of  doctrine, 
no  matter  of  instruction  forthcoming, — that  faith  had  no  objective 
character,  but  was  either  an  internal  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  good  life  on  the  other.    This  t>enefit  then,  if  no  other,  and  a 
great  one  it  is,  results  from  works  such  as  that  before  us,  that 
the  author  has  claimed  for  us,  or  rather  reclaimed,  a  territory, 
where  none  was  before  suspected, — that  he  has  opened  the  windows 
which  were  blocked  up,  and  let  in  light  upon  our  prison  house, 
and  showed  us  the  fair  and  rich  country  which  is  our  portion 
bj  inheritance.     He  has  pointed  out  large  and  great  questions 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  our  personal  interests,  our  most  sacred 
duties,  and  our  future  prospects,  which  individuals  cannot  settle 
for  themselves,  in  which  they  must  depend  on  others,  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Divine  Will  must  be,  that  they 
should  accept  such  guidance   as  promises  fairest,  and  should 
abandon  both  extremes,  whether  of  seeking  an  infallible  assur- 
ance of  their  spiritual  safety,  or  of  acquiescing  in  a  worldly  se- 
curity.    This  is  the  true  exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Palmer's  book  leads, — not  the  taking  up  as  truth  what 
comes  first,  or  what  we  like, — but  in  patiently  guiding  ourselves 
amid  the  obscurities  of  our  actual  position,  by  such  helps  as 
seem  most  probably  to  come  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  and  in 
using  which  we  shall  best  approve  ourselves  to  Him. 

There  is  another  reflection  which  suggests  itself  from  an  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Palmer's  work,  as  compared  with  some  other 
living  writers  of  our  Church.  In  all  important  matters,  as  being 
of  the  same  communion,  he  cannot  but  agree  with  them ;  yet  he 
so  far  differs  from  them  in  detail  as  to  show  he  cannot  be  called 
in  any  true  sense  of  one  school  or  party  with  them.     No  one 
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can  be  ignorant  that  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  beoi  a  re- 
markable return  in  our  Church  to  sounder  principles  than  bait 
been  for  many  years  in  fashion*  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
phenomenon  should  be  attributed,  by  those  who  did  not  sbaie  is 
It,  to  the  influence  of  certain  places  or  persons.  They  were 
obliged  to  do  so,  by  their  own  disagreement  with  them ;  it  was  a 
position  almost  necessary  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  pro?e  tbat 
the  opinions  in  question  were  not  true.  It  accounted  for  their 
rise  and  extension,  which  otherwise  might  be  referred  to  their 
intrinsic  claims  upon  attention.  Now  this  theory,  for  it  is  merely 
such,  is  exposed,  as  soon  as  examination  is  made  into  the  writiDgi 
of  the  different  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  criticiin. 
The  characteristic  of  a  party  theology  is  a  aamenesa  of  view  in 
minor  matters ;  whereas  it  is  undeniable,  tbat  in  the  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Keble,  Mr.  Woodgate,  and  our  present  as* 
thor,  we  have  traces  of  schools  of  thought  as  distinct  from  eadi 
other  as  is  the  history  of  the  respective  writers  themselves.  Mr. 
Palmer,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  came  to  Oxford  from  Dablioi 
and  his  work  is  as  independent  of  the  other  divines  mentiooed, 
as  has  been  his  theological  education. 

And  this  variety  in  minor  matters  between  writers,  who  one  and 
all  are  upholding  the  great  principles  of  the  English  Cbarth, 
leads  to  a  still  further  reflection, — that  her  scientific  system  m  oot 
yet  sufficiently  cleared  and  adjusted.  In  all  the  great  queitioos 
of  faith  and  practice,  her  voice  has  ever  been  plain  and  deciaive; 
always  sufficient  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  her  membeis. 
But,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  as  regards  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression  of  certain  truths,  or  the  due  developement  of  tbem,  or 
their  bearings  upon  each  other,  or  their  relative  importasce, 
much  remain  to  be  done.  Many  difficulties  remain  to  be  sifted 
and  settled ;  the  points  of  mutual  agreement,  the  limits  of  fw 
compromise,  the  line  between  open  and  close  questions,  the  ge* 
neralized  form$  of  parallel  views,  the  best  modes  of  teaelup& 
and  the  best  modes  of  attacking,  and  the  best  modes  of  receifiof 
an  attack,  are  still  to  be  ascertained  in  a  variety  of  matters.  Th« 
view  to  be  taken  of  history  and  prophecy,  of  the  world  and  of 
the  civil  power,  of  other  branches  of  the  Church,  of  outljfing 
bodies,  the  rules  of  Scripture  interpretation,«^tbese  and  other 
most  important  matters,  have,  we  do  not  say,  to  be  det^rmiiM 
for  some  of  them  never  will  be,  but  to  be  thoroughly  examiiKd} 
that  we  may  know  just  where  we  are,  and  where  others  ir<* 
And  at  present  each  fresh  writer  is,  in  some  sense  of  the  wonL 
an  experimentalist,  endeavouring  by  his  researches  into  Antiquit^/ 
and  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  subtle  judgment,  U>  develope 
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justly  aad  accurately,  under  present  circumstances,  and  in  our 
existing  medium  of  thought  and  expression,  that  truth  which  the 
apostles  left  behind  them. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  brought  to  this  work  very  remarkable  powers 
of  mind.     We  use  the  word  ^*  remarkable"  with  a  definite  mean- 
ing.    No  one  is  a  good  critic  about  the  ability  of  a  writer  to 
whom  he  comes  as  to  a  teacher ;  this  is  our  disadvantage ;  but 
in  spite  of  it,  let  us  be  allowed  to  say  what  has  struck  us  con- 
cemii^  this  author,  as  a  hint  to  other  readers.     If  then,  any  one 
takes  up  Mr.  Palmer^s  work  with  the  expectation  of  having  the 
evidence  of  originality  or  power  forced  upon  him  by  it,  he  will 
be  much  disappointed.    Though  Mr.  Palmer  often  warms  with 
his  subject,  and  writes  eloquently,  yet  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  one  sentence  which  men  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Palmer  might  not 
have  written.     Persons  might  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down,  and 
wonder  what  the  author  was  aiming  at,  accuse  it  of  indecision  or 
inconsistency,  or  pronounce  it  to  be  a  feeble  production  of  a 
very  learned  man.     Its  learning,  indeed,  and  its  great  value  as  a 
learned  work,  no  one  could  doubt ;  but  those  who  dip  into  it  will 
most  probably  resign  themselves  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  useful 
book  of  reference  for  facts,  and  nothing  more.     A  closer  study  of 
it,  however,  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  would  probably  change 
Aeir  opinion  ;  and  they  would  gradually  discover  that  underneath 
the  unpretending  exterior  which  it  assumes,  it  is  the  subtle  work* 
iog  out  of  a  system  upon  a  few  great  principles,  which  sometimes 
come  to  the  surface,  but  are  generally  hidden.     It  is  an  attempt, 
well  weighed  and  wrought  out  with  great  patience  and  caution, 
to  form  a  theory  of  the  Church,  out  of  the  phenomena  before  our 
eyes  which  it  presents  in  the  different  parts  of  Christendom,  which 
shall  be  at  once  conformable  to  ancient  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
aod  to  the  necessities  of  the  modern  English  Church;  an  attempt 
to  place  us  in  a  position  in  which  we  can  defend  ourselves  against 
both  Romanists  and  sectaries ;  an  attempt  to  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  facts  of  the  whole  work  are  made  subservient  from 
beginning  to  end,  though  of  course  we  have  not  actually  traced  it 
out  except  in  parts,  or  with  equal  certainty  everywhere  in  these,  or 
have  mastered  the  drift  and  bearings  of  other  portions  of  it.    And 
we  conceive  that  Mr.  Palmer's  view  is  as  original  in  itself,  as  it  is 
subtly  carried  out ;  by  which  word  we  neither  express  praise  or 
blame,   but  merely  mean   to  say,  that,  while  defending  many 
Catholic  truths,  he  has  placed  them  in  a  light  which  has  not 
commonly  been   adopted   by  other  writers.      Without  further 
preface  we  shall  now  attempt  to  draw  out  some  portions  of  his 
view,  passing,  as  it  does,  from  positions  in  which  all  Churchmen 
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are  pretty  nearly  agreed,  to  others  about  which  they  may  fiiri; 
differ. 

Men  find  themselves  then  in  this  world,  he  seems  to  sij, 
(though  we  are  constituting  ourselves  his  interpreters,)  vidi 
many  spiritual  wants,  with  a  consciousness  that  they  need  a  reve- 
lation and  a  desire  to  receive  it.  For  a  long  while  Providence 
left  them  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  with  no  certain  communica- 
tions from  Him  ;  nay,  to  this  day  such  is  the  state  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  world.  But  he  has  blessed  us  with  a  message  from 
him,  the  Gospel,  to  teach  us  how  to  please  him  and  attain  to 
heaven  ;  he  has  given  us  directions  what  to  do.  So  far  all  parties, 
Romanist,  Sectarian,  and  Anglo-Catholic  agree ;  but  now  comes 
the  turning  question,  where  those  directions  are,  and  what  f  The 
Ultra-Protestant  says  they  are  in  the  Bible,  in  such  sort  that  any 
individual  taking  it  up  for  himself,  in  a  proper  spirit,  may,  bj 
divine  blessing,  learn  thence  without  external  help,  *'  what  he 
must  do  to  be  saved/'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Palmer  (witboat 
of  course  infringing  upon  his  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  God's 
gracious  gift  to  us,  as  inspired,  and  as  the  record  of  the  whole 
revealed  faith)  maintains  that  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Church  is, 
in  matter  of  fact,  our  great  divinely  appointed  guide  into  saving 
truth,  under  divine  grace,  whatever  be  the  abstract  power  or  suf« 
ficiency  of  the  Bible.  As  the  Ultra-Protestant  would  say  to  an 
inquirer, — ''  Read  the  Bible  for  yourself,"  so  we  conceive  Mr. 
Palmer  would  make  him  reply, — "  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  ?"  He  would  consider  the  Church  to  be  prac- 
tically **  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;"  an  informant 
given  to  all  people,  high  and  low,  that  they  might  not  have  to 
wander  up  and  down  and  grope  in  darkness,  as  they  do  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

Then  comes  the  question  at  once^  where  is  the  Church?  we  all 
know  where  the  Bible  is ;  it  is  a  printed  book,  translated  ioto 
English ;  we  can  buy  it  and  use  it ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  the 
Church,  and  what  constitutes  consulting  and  hearing  it?  Thus 
we  are  brought  to  the  first  subject  which  engages  Mr.  Palmer^s 
attention,  viz.  the  Notes  of  the  Church,  the  criteria  by  which  sheii 
discriminated  and  known  to  be  God's  appointed  messenger  or 
prophet.  And  here,  at  very  first  sight,  it  is  plain  that  if  tke 
Church  is  to  be  an  available  guide  to  poor  as  well  as  rich,  on* 
learned  as  well  as  learned,  its  notes  and  tokens  must  be  veir 
simple,  obvious,  and  iutelligible.  They  must  not  depend  on  edu- 
cation, or  be  brought  out  by  abstruse  reasoning ;  but  must  at 
once  afiect  the  imagination  and  interest  the  feelings.  They  most 
bear  with  them  a  sort  of  internal  evidence,  which  supersedes 
further  discussion  and  makes  their  truth  self-^vidcnU    This  is  tbe 
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way  iQ  whichf  as  it  would  appear,  the  Bible  affects  us.  It  carries 
with  it,  in  its  style,  matter,  and  claims,  internal  marks  of  some- 
thing unearthly  and  awful.  Such  evidence  may  of  course  be  dis- 
paraged by  sophistry,  or  the  Bible  itself  may  be  put  out  of  sight ; 
still  these  possible  contingencies  are  no  disparagement  to  the 
innate  and  practical  influence  of  the  Bible  in  convincing  men  of 
its  own  divinity.  And  similar  evidences  of  course  we  are  bound 
to  find  of  the  Church's  divinity ;  not  such  as  cannot  possibly 
be  explained  away  or  put  out  of  sight,  but  which,  if  allowed 
room  to  show  themselves,  will  persuade  the  many  that  she  is 
what  she  professes  to  be,  God's  ordained  teacher  in  the  wny  to 
heaven. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  plainness  and 
simplicity  in  the  Notes  of  the  Church.  Indeed  he  takes  this 
necessity  for  granted  as  an  axiom,  and  uses  it  freely  as  an  argu- 
ment for  or  against  particular  points  in  debate.  We  notice  this 
because  it  will  serve  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said 
above,  of  bis  work  being  at  first  but  partially  intelligible  to  readers, 
from  their  not  understanding  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. For  instance,  the  following  passages,  excepting  the  first, 
which  is  explicit,  might  easily  be  criticized  by  persons  who 
opened  the  book  at  random,  though  they  are  really  but  simple  and 
natural  exhibitions  of  his  main  position. 

He  says,  in  defence  of  the  English  Church, — 

"  It  is  true  that  several  of  our  doctrines  are  carped  at  by  various  com- 
manities  around  us.  The  Romanists  accuse  us  of  heresy  on  several 
points.  We  deny  the  charge  most  absolutely  and  peremptorily.  Is  it 
*€ce8tary  to  go  inio  an  examinaiioH  of  all  these  points  on  which  the 
Church  IS  assailed  by  her  adversaries  before  we  join  her  communion  ? 
^€re  this  the  case^  few  men  toould  ever  be  enabled  to  unite  ihantelves  to 
her,  even  though  she  be  the  Church  of  God,  in  which  salvation  is  offered ; 
because  their  lives  would  be  spent  in  investigating  critically  all  these 
coDtroversies  of  faith.  It  cannot  be  needful,  for  example,  to  enter  into 
the  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, the  sacraments,  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  forms 
of  Church  government,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  master  them  all  before  we  unite 
ourselves  to  the  Church.  This  would  innpose  an  impenetrable  bar  in  the 
vsy  of  those  who  are  called  by  God  to  unite  themselves  without  delay  to 
the  Christian  and  Catholic  Church,  and  to  receive  from  her,  as  '*  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  truth,"  that  instruction  and  guidance  which  she  is 

authorized  by  God  and  aided  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  bestow." — vol.  i.  p. 

244. 

In  the  following  passages,  however,  the  same  principle  is 
nierely  assumed,  viz.,  that  no  diflliculty  can  exist  really  in  finding 
the  Church  :— 

*'  The  Churches  of  England  did  not  necessarily  change  their  religion 
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becaate  in  one  age  ceitain  opinioiM  and  practices  were  inliodiioed,  ad 
in  aooiher  were  corrected  or  removed.  To  prove  thai  the  Choick  ol 
England  differs,  in  articles  of  faitb^  from  ber  belief  in  any  fonaer  a^e, 
it  would  be  necesiory  to  go  ta/o  a  very  Umg  exammatum  of  particokr  doc- 
trines, and  of  the  mode  and  degree  in  wbicb  they  have  been  held  by  the 
Church  in  different  ages,  whkk  tpould  obviously  lead  to  great  utcoMemeact; 
for  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  totally  incapable  of  insUtatiag  sudi  i 
comparison.  Therefore  this  objection  cannot  afford  any  excuse  for  being 
separate  from  oar  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church." — yoL  i.  pp.  245, 
246. 

Again  :«— 

'*  As  to  the  other  Western  synods  which  were  previoosly  bdd,  nd 
which  are  said  to  contradict  our  doctrine,  we  are  prepared  to  show  tbi 
they  were  merely  particular  sjnods,  not  confirmed  by  Catholic  aatharitj; 
and,  moreover,  the  several  of  those  objected  in  no  degree  differ  from  our 
doctrine.  This  is  the  position  we  maintain  ;  but  to  enter"  [that  is,  for  tlK 
inquirer  to  enter]  "  into  a  particular  examination  whetber  it  is  well  or  ill- 
founded^  cannot  be  requisite  to  determine  whether  the  Church  of  Englaod 
is  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  ^  because  it  would  lead  to  leof^tfaeiKd 
investigations  which  must  be  impossihU  to  the  great  mqforitfi  of  ma. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  prepared  to  prove  £at  the  Catholic  Cbinth 
has  never  condemned  any  doctrine  which  we  maintain.  This  M^  tk 
case^  there  can  be  no  presumption  ^  our  heresy  in  way  point."— wl.  1* 
p.  230. 

And  again : — 

"  The  mere  fact  of  differences  in  religion,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
heresy  of  either  party ;  and  the  English,  and  other  Churches  which  diier 
in  some  points  from  her,  may  yet  idl  be  connected  by  this  nm'ty  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  To  prove  that  either  of  them  is  separated  froin  tUi 
unity,  toe  must  enter  into  a  most  extensive  examination  of  doctrines » 
controversy,  with  a  view  not  merely  to  ascertain  what  the  tnttb  of  R<w* 
lation  really  is,  bat  to  determine  whether  it  is  believed  or  denied  by  ptr- 
ticular  Churches ;  or  whether  the  difference  is  apparent  rather  than  real; 
whether  it  is  a  difference  between  individuals  or  Churches;  and,  finaUr* 
whether  it  is  obstinately  maintained.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  process 
and  its  unsuitableness  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  for  the  discovery  of 
the  true  Church,  is  sufficiently  obvious." — vol.  i.  p.  231. 

Such  are  Mr.  Palmer's  initial  principles,  that  the  Gospel  is  to 
be  learned  by  the  individual  from  the  Church  i  and  that  tbe 
Church  is  to  be  known  by  certain  Notes  or  tokens;  and  that  ibex 
Notes  are  of  an  obvious  and  popular  character.  We  come  next 
to  the  question  what  these  Notes  are ;  and,  taking  the  Creed  w 
his  guide,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  answering.  Thence  he  learns 
that  the  Church  must  be  One,  must  be  Holy,  must  be  Catkolic, 
and  must  be  Apostolic.  These  characters  he  sets  down  as  ber 
Notes.     That  existing  body  in  any  country  which  bears  these 
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marks,  he  would  determine  to  be  that  Church  once  for  all  set  up 
from  the  beginning,  from  which  Christ  has  willed  that  individuals 
should  learn  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

It  18  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  these 
characteristics,  or  to  show  that  they  are  practically  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  assigned.  We  believe  them  so  to 
be,  but  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  day  will 
be  against  both  Mr.  Palmer  and  ourselves.  This,  however,  we 
regard  very  lightly,  and  recommend  Mr.  Palmer  to  do  the  same. 
We  disregard  it  because  it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  the  day ;  a 
long  day  perhaps,  above  a  hundred  years  past,  still  a  day  which 
bad  a  beginning  and  assuredly  will  have  an  end. 

**  The  longest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away.*' 

So  says  the  poet,  and  we  trust  we  shall  see  it  fulfilled  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  English  people  have  had  all  along  the  privi« 
lege  of  the  Church's  presence  among  them,  but  their  governors 
have  done  their  best  to  hide  her  characteristic  badges.  At  no 
time,  indeed,  could  they  really  rob  her  of  what  was  part  of  herself, 
the  stamp  of  features  and  the  royal  stature  which  her  Maker  gave 
her ;  bnt  they  have  kept  her  out  of  the  light  that  she  might  not 
be  seen,  or  have  put  tawdry  or  homely  attire  upon  her  that  she  might 
not  attract  attention.  They  have  shut  her  up  within  walls,  that, 
if  so  be,  she  might  cease  to  be  "  Catholic ;"  have  made  her  eat 
and  drink  with  sectaries  that  she  might  forget  her  "  Apostolic  " 
birth:  and,  as  she  could  not  appear  *'  Holy''  while  she  suffered 
the  latter  indignity,  neither  could  she  seem  "  One''  while  she 
suffered  the  former.  Indignity  indeed  has  seldom  been  added,  they 
knew  she  was  too  dear  to  the  nation  to  admit  safely  of  such  experi- 
ments upon  her ;  so  they  gave  her  golden  chains,  and  fed  her,  not 
with  bread  and  water  of  affliction,  but  in  king's  palaces  and  at 
king's  tables.  However,  anyhow,  they  hid  her  divine  tokens,  and 
in  their  stead  they  gave  her  some  of  their  own  special  devising. 
For  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  they  have  substituted 
"  National"  or  "  by  law  established,"  and  with  this  spell  they 
have  thought,  nay  even  still  think  to  work  for  her  those  miracles 
which  her  divine  gifts  accomplished  of  yore.  She  is,  it  seems,  in 
thejndgment  of  the  day,  not ''  the  Catholic  Church,^'  but  the  mere 
**  dburcb  of  England,"  or  *•  the  national  religion,']  or  "  the  religion 
of  the  majority ;"  and  hence  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  even 
divines,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  succession,  have 
deemed  fit  to  hold  it  only  in  their  closets,  as  true  indeed  but  not  an 
influential  or  practical  truth, — ^a  truth  which  little  concerned  themul- 
titudei  which  bad  no  charm  in  it^  which  the  many  could  not  under-^ 
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8tand«  which  was  no  topic  for  the  pulpit ;  in  short,  not  as  a  "  Note 
of  the  Church  :'*  and  in  place  of  Catholic  and  Holy  they  haie 
substituted  "  our  venerable  establishment/'  "  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land/'  "  the  National  Church/'  "  ProtesUotiam/ 
''  the  glorious  memory,"  "  Martin  Luther/'  and  **  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  all  over  the  world."  In  shorty  it  has  taken  taven 
toasts  for  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 

Leaving,  however,  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  age  to  settle  it  between 
themselves  concerning  the  respective  influence  of  the  old  and  the 
modem  tokens  of  the  Church's  authority,  we  come  to  consider 
certain  very  serious  objections  which  weish  against  the  reality  of 
the  former  in  this  period  of  the  world.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  be 
thought  almost  a  truism,  that  the  Church,  in  any  sense  io  whidi 
a  Protestant  can  accept  it,  has  no  Notes  at  all  in  this  day,  or  in 
other  words  has  ceased  to  exist ;  or,  if  we  suppose  that  Notes  an 
be  found,  and  the  ancient  divinely  framed  Church  asceitaioed, 
still  that  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  shown  to  teach  one  and  the  same 
doctrine  every  where,  whereas  to  learn  the  true  faith  was  the  verf 
object  of  seeking  for  the  Church,  we  are  not  at  all  better  off  after 
finding  the  Church  than  before.  Granting  that  in  each  country  there 
is  a  dominant  Christian  body,  a  body  such  that  there  can  be  do 
mistake  as  to  its  superior  importance  to  the  rest,  and  no  (|Uestion 
of  its  power  of  influencing  men  to  join  it  from  the  fact  of  this  supe- 
riority, still  this  dominant  body  teaches  different  doctrines  iodiffe^ 
ent  countries ;  nay,  is  at  variance  with  itself,  excommunicating  itself 
as  found  on  its  ri^ht  hand  or  left.  Either  then  there  is  no  longer 
any  Church  remaming,  or  religious  truth,  is  of  a  variable  natnie, 
and  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes  so  that  he  conforms  to  the 
state  of  things  under  which  he  finds  himself.  In  other  words,  to 
attempt  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  be  a  Catholic,  is  (it  mij 
be  urged)  to  be  in  heart  a  latitudinarian  and  liberal;  and  the  only 
escape  from  this  conclusion  is  to  take  refuge  in  Romanism,  which 
certainly  does  provide  a  Church  one  and  the  same  in  many  placesi 
as  in  form  so  in  doctrine. 

The  most  obvious  and  formidable  view  of  the  objection  is,  that 
the  Church  itself  does  not  even  profeuXo  be  one;  not  only  differs,  but 
has  separated  into  parts,  each  of  which  almost  denounces,  certainlj 
shuns,  the  rest.  The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English,  are  its  three 
great  portions ;  and  if  the  English  does  not  reprobate  the  Roman 
and  despise  the  Greek,  at  any  rate  the  Greek  and  Roman  denounce 
each  other  and  agree,  to  say  the  least,  in  keeping  aloof  from  the 
English.  Of  the  three  it  is  obvious  that  the  Roman  comma- 
dion  is  the  least  open  to  the  objection,  because  it  is  the  widest 
spread  and  the  best  organized;  it  seems  to  be  universal,  yet  one. 
Accordingly  it  seems  able  to  dispense  with  both  Gred^  and 
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Anglican  branches,  and  in  many  instances  has  actually  carried  its 
own  succession  into  their  sees.  The  Greek  Catholics  have  no 
pretensions  at  all  to  universality ;  but  Anglo-Catholicism  might 
have  equalled  Romanism  in  territory,  if  our  Protestant  gover- 
nors had  felt  any  sufficient  zeal  in  its  cause.  Considering  the 
colonies  of  England  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  what  the  strength  of  the  English  Church  at  this  day  might 
have  been,  had  not  ministers  been  too  jealous,  and  commerce 
been  too  avaricious  and  democratical.  Hiowever,  she  has  hitherto 
most  honorably  refrained  from  imitation  of  the  Roman  Body, 
in  disowning  her  sister  Churches  and  identifying  her  communion 
with  Catholicism.  She  has  accepted  their  orders,  and  respected 
their  territory ;  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  that  at  this 
very  moment  a  grasping  and  domineering  spirit  is  at  work  among 
us  in  some  directions,  very  unlike  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
cherished, — a  spirit  which  would  imitate  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  Papacy  in  past  centuries,  and  tends  to  interfere  with  Rome 
in  France  and  with  Constantinople  in  the  Archipelago — which  seems 
bent,  after  the  precedent  of  Hildebrand,  on  reducing  the  whole  of 
Christendom  to  the  model  of  the  reformed  Prayer  Book  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Palmer;  he,  as  might 
be  expected,  acknowledges  both  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 
respective  places  to  be  parts  of  the  Church  Catholic,  though  of 
course  only  part;  but  then  comes  the  anxious  question,  which 
must  be  removed  before  we  can  safely  settle  ourselves  in  such  a 
decision,  viz.  whether  local  bodies  which  have  separated  from  each 
other  can  be  part  of  the  One  Church ;  for  if  not,  we  shall  be 
driven  perforce  either  to  deny  that  there  is  a  Catholic  Church,  or 
to  denv  either  the  Roman  Communion  or  our  own  to  be  part  of 
it*  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  common  stratagem  of  Roman  contro- 
versialists. They  prove,  what  is  plain  enough,  that  there  is  one,  and 
can  be  but  one.  Church;  and  then  assuming  that  Rome  and  Eng- 
land cannot  be  part  of  one,  they  argue,  that  if  one  must  be  taken 
in  preference  to  the  other,  surely  the  Roman  Church,  (allowing 
ever  so  much  for  its  short-comings  in  point  of  universality,)  is  far 
nearer  Catholic  than  the  English.  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  denies 
the  assumption  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based ;  and,  heading 
a  chapter  with  the  question  **  Whether  the  external  Communion 
of  the  Universal  Church  can  ever  be  interrupted,"  answers  it  in 
the  affirmative. 

This  question,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  critical  points  of  the  con«> 
troversy  between  us  and  Romanists ;  Mr.  Palmer  argues  in  de* 
fence  of  the  English  determination  of  it  as  follows: — He  allows  to 
the  Romanist,  that  though  different  religious  societies  should  agree 
together  in  fundamental  doctrines,  (whatever  those  doctrines  are,) 
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yet  if  they  are  really  excommunicated  and  anathematized  by 
each  other,  they  cannot  be  branches  of  one  and  the  same  Chwdi 
Catholic ;  but  he  denies  that  breaches  short  of  this  extreme  cha* 
racter  are  e4]ually  fatal  to  unity,  or  that  those  in  the   Roman, 
Greek,  and  £nglish  communions  bear  it«     He  ar^es  that  mis^ 
understandings  and  quarrels  were  certain  to  arise  m  the  Gborch 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  as  it  extended,  which  no  means  conU 
settle  but  a  centre  of  unity ;  that  where  bishops  and  dmrches 
were  free  and  equal,  there  was  no  possible  arbiter;  that  bodi 
parties,  to  a  certam  extent,  would  be  right  and  both  wrong,  that 
m  consequence  they  would  be  so  circumstanced  that  either  both 
ought  to  be  reckoned  as  schismatical  or  neither, — ^both  cat  off 
from  the  Church  or  neither ;  and  that  while  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  both  parties  severed  from  the  living  vine  without  deny- 
ing the  present  existence  of  the  church,  and  allowing  that  the 
prophecies  respecting  her  have  failed,  so  it  is  more  accordant 
to  God's  known  mercies  to  suppose  that  he  will  bear  widi  homaa 
infirmity  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.   He  grants,  then,  that 
acts  of  schism  separate  from  the  Church,  but  denies  that  eatra^e- 
ment,  though  a  sin  somewhere,  necessarily  involves  a  schism,  ai 
not  being  an  act  of  rebellion  against  a  constituted  authority ;  aad 
while  Romanists  argue  antecedently  in  behalf  of  a  centre  oif  onity 
from  the  necessary  occurrence  of  estrangements  without  it,  Mr. 
Palmer  argues,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  centre  of  unity, 
that  such  estrangements  are  not  schisms.  Again,  unity  cannot  be 
more  strictly  a  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  than  absence  of 
idolatry  of  the  Jewish  ;  now  the  Jews  did  not  cease  to  be  God*s 
people  ipso  facto  on  their  idolatry,  though  they  were  punished  for 
it;  nor  do  Christian  communities  cease  to  be  part  of  the  Chrisciaa 
Church  though  they  break  communion,  not  denying  heavy  judg- 
ments may  be  the  consequence.     Mr*  Palmer  allows  dial  the 
Fathers  sometimes  say  strong  things  against  the  possibility  of 
divisions  in  the  Church  Catholic,  as   when  St«  Cyprian  says, 
**  Unity  cannot  be  severed,  nor  the  one  body  by  laceration  be 
dirided  ;"  but  he  answers  that  they  were  not  competent  ja<^es 
of  a  state  of  things  not  actually  before  their  eyes.    They  nseil 
statements,  which  were  not  realized  to  their  minds,  except  ia 
that  form  in  which  we  accept  them  as  fully  as  the  Romanists. 
The  Novatians,  for  instance,  in  Cyprian^s  time,  were  establnking 
a  rival  communion  to  the  Church  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.     TV 
pwnt  virtually  in  debate  then  was,  whether  two  true  Qrarchcs 
could  be  rivals  in  OTie  place;   but  the  question  whether   two 
Churches  in  two  places  could  be  in  a  state  of  esirmsgemenij  had 
never  fairly  been  contemplated  at  that  time,  and  the  words  of  the 
Fathers  are  but  words  and  not  ideas,  which  seem  to  bear  opon  a 
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state  of  things  not  existing.  Further,  he  ai^ues  from  the  fact 
that  branches  of  the  Church  were  anciently  divided  at  times  from 
each  other,  yet  neither  was  considered  ipso  facto  cut  off  from 
CfarisU    Thus 

"  Innocentius  of  Rome,  with  whom  St  Augnstine  commmiicated, 
was  himself  not  io  commanion  with  the  eastern  Churches/' — viA*  u 
p.  79. 

"  I  need  not  dwell/'  he  proceeds,  ''  on  the  exoommunication  of  the 
Asiatic  Cbarcbes  by  Victor  and  the  Roman  Church ;  nor  on  that  of 
Cyprian  and  the  Africans  by  Stephen,  who,  when  some  African  bishops 
came  to  Rome,  forbade  the  people  to  communicate  with  them,  or  even 
to  receive  them  into  their  houses ;  nor  on  tbe  excommunication  of  Hi- 
lary of  Aries  by  Ifeo.  In  all  these  cases,  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  Catholic  Church  were  separated  from  external  communion.  But 
we  may  observe  instances  in  which  this  division  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  involved  the  whole  Church.  Feury  (himself  of  the  Roman 
communion)  says,  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Chrysostom,  '  His 
death  did  not  terminate  the  division  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West )  and  while  the  Orientals  refused  to  re-establish  his  memory,  the 
Roman  Church,  followed  by  all  the  West,  held  firm  to  the  resolution 
she  had  taken  not  to  communicate  with  the  oriental  bishops,  especially 
with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  until  an  ecclesiastical  council  should  be 
held  to  remedy  tbe  evils  of  the  Church." — vol.  i.  p.  80. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  division  in  the  time  of  Aca* 
cilia  of  Constantinople,  when  communion  between  East  and 
West  was  suspended.  This  state  of  things  lasted  thirty-five 
years.  And,  next,  he  alludes  to  the  great  schism  of  tbe  West^ 
A.  D.  1379 — 1414,  when  the  Latin  Church  was  divided  into  two 
or  three  obediences,  subject  to  as  many  rival  Popes,  and  in  great 
degree  estranged  from  mutual  communion.  But  if  division  in 
the  branches  of  the  Church,  where  there  is  no  rebellion  against 
constituted  authority,  is  not  ipso  facto  formal  schism,  length  of 
time  cannot  make  it  such.  If  thirty-five  years  do  not  deprive  a 
secluded  branch  of  its  Catholicity,  neither  does  a  hundred.  The 
best  answer,  as  Mr.  Palmer  observes,  that  Roman  controversialists 
have  made  to  sach  historical  facts,  has  been  to  maintain,  that  the 
estranged  parties  had  right  motives,  and  communicated  all  along 
with  some  third  party.  But  it  may  be  replied,  if  so,  then  that 
third  party,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  centre  of  unity.  Again, 
Mr.  Palmer  disputes  the  matter  of  fact,  there  being  no  third 
party  with  whom  East  and  West  were  in  communion  in  the  time 
of  Acacius.  Besides,  he  says,  that  such  a  circumstance  is  at  best 
only  an  alleviation,  and  does  not  tend  to  destroy  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  breach  of  communion  between  the  parties  at  variance. 
Moreover,  he  acutely  remarks  that,  if  good  motives  and  the  in*- 
temal  union  kept  up  by  actual  communion  with  a  third  party. 
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are  sufficient  to  retain  all  parties  in  a  state  of  grace,  then  tlie 
same  good  motives,  and  the  internal  union  resulting  from  pm^  de- 
rivation from  the  universal  Church,  may  do  the  same.  And^ 
further,  he  takes  the  definition  of  schism  provided  by  RomanisU 
themselves,  and  shows  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. Schism  is  said  to  consist  in  "  a  separation  from  the 
communion  of  the  Universal  Church,  which  happens,  either  when 
the  Church  excludes  any  one  from  its  body,  or  when  any  one 
leaves  its  communion."  There  is  evidently  a  supposeable  case^ 
unprovided  for  by  this  definition,  which  is  the  very  case  in  point; 
viz.  that  of  the  Church's  being  divided  on  some  question,  and 
each  portion  simply  keeping  to  itself  and  discontinuing  its  inter- 
course with  the  other,  yet  without  anathema.  Lastly,  he  shovs 
that  Roman  theologians  allow  what  he  contends  for.  ^  We  do 
not  pretend/'  says  Nicole,  ''  that  the  actual  unity  which  consists 
in  the  effective  union  of  all  the  Church  is  essential  to  the  Church, 
because  this  union  may  be  troubled  by  divisions  and  contests 
which  God  permits."  He  even  lays  down  two  conditions,  oo 
observance  of  which  the  parties  at  variance  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted schismatics, — that  ^'  all  those  who  are  divided  in  good 
faith  by  some  controversy  which  is  not  ruled  or  decided,  tendm- 
cerely  to  unity ;"  and  the  second,  that  they  must  *'  acknowledge 
a  common  judge,  to  which  they  refer  their  differences,  which  is  a 
general  council"  This  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Palmer's  obsem- 
tions  on  this  important  point;  and  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
pains  and  completeness  with  which  his  work  is  executed.  And 
in  the  same  careful  way  he  goes  into  the  Greek  and  English  his- 
tory, and  shows  that  whatever  unhappy  quarrels  exist,  no  formal 
excommunications  are  pending  between  them  and  Rome,  or  be- 
tween each  other.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  any 
evasion  of  the  real  difficulty.  If,  indeed,  the  question  were  a 
moral  one,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  as  far  separated  from 
Rome  as  any  formal  excommunication  could  make  us.  Our 
opinions,  habits,  and  feelings,  as  a  nation,  have  very  little  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Church  and  system.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  positive  religion  ;  the  Church  Catholic  is  a  positive  insti- 
tution, and  its  essence,  as  being  such,  lies  in  formal  observances ; 
and  the  same  mode  of  arguing  which  would  infer  that  the  Church 
had  failed,  because  its  portions  are  virtually  in  schism,  would 
avail  to  prove  that  the  registration  of  infants  among  certain  Dis- 
senters is  baptism,  because,  though  water  is  not  used,  a  religious 
dedication  is  intetided. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  the  difficulty  abore 
mentioned,  and  observe  how  Mr.  Palmer  disposes  of  it.  Grant* 
ing  that  the  Church  has  not  committed  suicide  in  the  unnaturd 
warfare  of  membeit  against  member,  still  the  question  remains, 
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wbether  die  differences  of  doctrine  within  it  are  not  themselves 
such, — whether  Rome,  Greece,  and  England,  are  not  so  far  op- 
posed in  their  notions  as  to  what  the  Gospel  is, — that  either  religious 
truth  is  of  a  variable  nature,  or  it  is  an  absurdity  to  call  the  Church 
of  England  practically  one  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is 
what  may  be  objected  ;  and  *'  what/'  it  may  be  asked,  ''becomes 
of  the  Notes  of  the  Church  ?  what  purpose  do  they  serve  ?  what 
relief  and  guidance  is  afforded  to  the  inquiring  mind,  if  the  Church 
thus  indicated  preaches  Popery  in  Rome,  and  Zwingli-Lutheran- 
ism  in  England?*'  The  difficulty  is  certainly  considerable ;  ap- 
parently insurmountable  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Roman 
communion  is  the  communion  of  Antichrist;  for, they  either  con- 
tract the  Catholic  Church  into  a  few  countries,  with  the  Donatists 
of  old ;  or,  if  they  allow  Rome  to  be  part  of  the  Church  still,  in 
spite  of  its  teaching  heresy,  they  seem  to  go  against  the  prophe- 
cies which  speak  of  the  Church's  Teachers  never  being  removed, 
nor  the  Divine  Word  in  her  mouth  failing. 

Mr.  Palmer  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  formed  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  of  so  erroneous  a  nature  as  it  is  often 
considered,  though  of  course  he  is  quite  alive  to  the  pernicious 
characters  of  the  existing  Roman  system  viewed  in  action ;  nor, 
does  he  not  pursue  the  mode  which  most  of  our  divines  have 
taken  in  rescuing  her  from  the  extreme  sentence  which  Ultra- 
Protestants  would  pass  upon  her.  It  has  been  usual  with  them 
to  contend,  that,  with  all  her  errors,  she  "  holds  the  foundation," 
as  they  express  it,  and  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  a  branch  of 
Christ's  institution,  though  a  corrupted  branch.  Accordingly, 
tbey  have  employed  themselves  in  determining  what  the  founda- 
tion is,  or  laying  down  those  Fundamentals  of  faith  which  are 
sufficient  for  the  being  of  a  Church,  in  spite  of  the  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  heaped  upon  them.  Now  the  advantage  of  the  view 
in  the  controversy  is  obvious.  If  it  be  once  certain  what  the  ge- 
neral range  of  doctrines  is  that  which  constitutes  *'  the  Faith,"  it  is 
certain  what  are  not  those  doctrines,  that  is,  what  are  additions  to 
it;  and  thus  we  are  released  from  the  witness  of  the  existing 
Catholic  body,  and  may  throw  ourselves  on  historical  evidence, 
and  are  thereby  provided  not  only  with  means  for  opposing  such 
Churches  as  have  added  to  it,  but  with  a  satisfaction  while  op- 
posing them,  from  knowing  that,  while  they  hold  the  original 
deposit  or  foundation  as  well  as  their  own  additions,  they  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  may  grant 
or  maintain  without  inconvenience  that  those  additions  are  great 
and  serious  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  grant  without  em- 
barrassment the  existence  of  defects  in  our  own  system.  However, 
Mr.  Palmer  thinks  that  Fundamentals  of  faith  cannot  be  assigned, 
and  consequently!  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  promised  general 
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agreemeat  and  Freedom  from  error  io  some  wenn^  or  other*  and 
since  he  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  Fundamentals  to 
which  these  properties  can  be  confined,  he  is  led  to  consider  that 
she  does  even  at  this  day  preach  every  where  one  and  the  aame 
doctrine,  and  that,  the  true  doctrine,  except  in  very  minor  and 
secondary  points,  or  except  as  popular  errors  interfere  vilh  it 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  passages. 

He  observes,  for  instance,  that  "  it  is  xfery  probable  that  in 
reality  she/'  the  English  Church, ''  agrees  in  all  matters  of  faith 
with  other  Churches,  for  she  admits  the  same  rule," — Catholic 
Tradition,  vol.  i.  p.  fi^.  Speaking  of  the  Oriental  Churches, 
he  says,  "  It  does  not  appear  that  they  differ,  in  articles  of  faith, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  Roman  Churches  claim  thoa 
as  agreeing  with  themselves  on  almost  every  point;  tsnd  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  published  sentiments,  we  should  conclude  thai  the 
Oriental  Church,  as  a  body,  denies  no  article  of  faith  which  ve 
ourselves  maintain.'* — p,  182.  As  to  the  great  Western  Coondii 
in  the  middle  ages,  **  several  of  those  obiected  to  in  no  degree 
differ  from  our  doctrine." — ^p.  £30.  ''  We  account  for  the  ah* 
sence  of  communion  between  ourselves  and  other  Churches 
withoui  imputing  heresy,  schism,  or  apostasy  to  them  or.  to  our- 
selves."— p.  25 1 ,  252.  Speaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow's 
summary  of  Christian  Divinity  (1765),  he  says,  "  The  doctrine  of 
this  work  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morality  appears  generally 
unexceptionable^  It  only  differs  from  ours  in  defending  certain 
practices  which  we  have  judged  it  more  wise  and  pious  to  remove, 
and  in  the  verbal  dispute  about  the  Procession,"  &c. — vol.  i*  p. 
181.    Again: — 

'*  It  is  confessed  that  same  doctrinal  errors,  and  some  supcrsiitmms 
practices,  prevailed  in  them  [the  Western  Churches]  in  latter  ages  ;  but 
it  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  existence  of  some  faults  and  im- 
perfections by  no  means  annuls  the  character  of  a  Cburch ;  and,  at  in 
the  present  esse,  it  arose  from  want  of  information  and  discussion,  and 
besides  no  article  of  the  faith  appears  to  have  been  denied  or  cormpted 
by  these  Churches  in  general,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  dispute 
their  Christianity."— p.  277. 

Elsewhere  he  has  the  following  very  observable  passage : — 

<'  Onr  adversaries,  however  reluctantly,  are  obliged  to  bear  witness  to 
the  general  orthodoxy  of  our  faiths    The  very  points  on  which  we  are 
assailed  by  some  Ropianists,  are  relinquished  by  others.    The  points  of 
difference  are  acknowledged  to  be  but  few,  by  some  of  their  most  noted 
and  learned  writers  3  and  the  Church  of  England  is  trinmpbantly  cleared 
of  heresy  on  every  point  by  their  confessions.     Are  we  charged  with 
Bossuet,  with  denying  the  antbority  of  the  Church,  and  rendering  tl 
subservient  to  the  civil  power?    Milner  replies  to  him,  that  the  Cborrfa 
of  England  holds  on  these  points  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Cboieh. 
Are  we  accused  of  denying  the  Beal  Presence  ?    Milner  and  Hornynflid 
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acknowledge  oar  perfect  belief  of  thai  doctrine,  i  will  not  here  dwell 
at  lefigth  on  these  things ;  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  approved  in  almost  all  points  by  Davenport 
and  Du  Pin ;  and  that  various  Romanists  of  note  have  held  the  difference 
between  us  to  be  so  small^  as  to  render  a  re-union  of  the  Churches  by  no 
means  impossible." — vol.  i.  p.  231,  232. 

He  adds  in  a  note  the  confession  of  '*  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor, 
by  far  the  most  learned  writer  who  has  arisen  among  the  Papists 
of  these  countries,  in  modern  times ;"  who  says — 

*'  I  am  confident  that  above  three  parts  of  those  debates  which  sepa- 
rate Protestants  from  Catholics  might  be  laid  aside  -,  that  they  serve  only 
to  exasperate  and  alienate  us  from  each  other ;  and  that  if  our  Church 
were  heard  canonically,  she  would  not  only  reject  with  horror  the  false 
doctrines  and  notorious  abominations  so  often  imputed  to  her,  but  she 
would  also  smooth  many  other  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  recon* 
ciliation  and  peace." — CoUmbanu9i  Letter  3,  p.  130. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  judgment  of  the  state  of 
Christendom  generally.  And,  speaking  in  particular  of  the 
English  and  foreign  Churches,  he  says — 

"  Our  communion  is  interrupted  by  accidental  circumstances,  misv 
understandings,  faults,  &c.  which  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  involve  either 

Farty  in  schism  or  heresy." — vol.  i.  p.  237.  **  It  is  true  that  their  Church 
the  Roman]  is  in  error  on  several  points,  and  even  perhaps  in  matters 
of  faith,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  prevented  by  so  many  excusable 
circumstances  from  seeing  the  right  way,  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  too 
harshly,  and  exclude  from  the  Church  of  Christ  so  vast  a  multitude  of 
believers,  so  many  nations,  and  such  a  crowd  of  ancient  Churches.  *  *  ^ 
Nor  is  there  evidence  that  any  of  their  doctrines  have  been  ever  formally 
and  clearly  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church.  No  one  pretends  that 
they  have  been  so ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  many  of  their  theologians  so 
explain  and  teach  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  that  the  difference,  as  repre- 
sented by  them,  is  in  most  points  not  considerable." — p.  286-7.  "  There 
is  scarcely  a  point  in  debate  between  us,  in  which  our  doctrines  might  not 
be  proved  singly  from  Romish  theologians.  I  have  observed  a  thousand 
proofs  of  this." — Ibid,  "  The  opinions  and  practices  common  to  the 
Western  Churches,  which  were  objected  to,  were  not  contrary  to  faith, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Reformation,  evidenced  by  the  Confession 
of  Angsburgh." — vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

And  of  the  character  of  the  differences  between  parties  in  our 
own  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  he  speaks  as  follows: 

"  We  deny  that  any  new  important  truth  unknown  for  ages  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  never  heard  of  before,  was  promulgated  at  this  time 
[of  the  Reformation]  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  by  no  means 
admit  that  the  royal  supremacy  then  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of 
England  was  novel.  We  suppose  that  some  superstitious  opinions, 
commonly  received  by  abuse  in  some  Churches,  e.  g.  the  Papal  Infalli- 
bility and  Universal  Jurisdiction,  Purgatory,  Transubstantiation^  were 
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suppressed ;  some  doctrines  were  defined  more  aocnntely  wbich  had 
been  vaguely  and  imperfectly  held ;  the  Scriptures  were  more  fndj  cir* 
culated ;  several  superfluous  and  absurd  rites  were  removed  and  otben 
were  corrected,  lliere  was  notbing  in  all  tbis  wbicb  required  any  ex- 
traordinary mission  or  superlative  sanctity.  It  may  be  objected  tbat  this 
affords  an  inadequate  view  of  tbe  important  changes  made  by  the  Refor- 
mation^  and  tbat  if  tbe  difference  between  tbe  faitb  of  the  Chorcfa  of 
England  before  and  after  it,  was  not  profound  and  total,  it  could  never 
have  been  worth  while  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  truths  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  to  separate  from  tbe  existing  Church.  But  I  reply  that  this 
proceeds  on  a  totally  erroneous  view  of  facts.  Those  who  sufKied  nnder 
Queen  Mary  suffered  because  they  would  not  profess  their  belief  in  cer- 
tain mistaken  opinions,  which  their  opponents  erroneously  asserted  to 
be  matters  of  faith ;  and  therefore  the  fact  of  their  suffering  does  not 
prove  tbat  there  was  in  reality  a  total  contradiction  in  matters  of  faith 
between  them  and  their  persecutors.  The  Lutherans  always,  ai  we 
know,  asserted  tbat  they  aid  not  differ  in  any  article  of  faith  horn  tbe 
Catholic  or  even  tbe  Roman  Church,  but  only  as  to  certain  abuses  ind 
erroneous  opinions." — vol.  i.  p.  429. 

Thus  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  hold  that  the  existing  Church  m 
every  age,  in  spite  of  and  allowing  for  the  clouds  of  popular  or 
scholastic  error  which  are  upon  her,  though  not  of  her,  b  the 
sufficient  teacher  of  her  children ;  and  being  an  ordinance  of  God 
so  visible,  so  distinctly  marked,  so  incommunicable  in  her  attri- 
butes, can  always  be  found  by  those  who  seek  for  her. 

Now  we  doubt  not  that  many  persons  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Burnet  and  Tomline  will  be  moved  by  some  of  the  above  state- 
ments, whom  we  request  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  Englisii 
Protestant.  The  Revolution  did  not  change  Articles  or  Litui]^, 
though  it  brought  in  another  mode  of  thinking;  what  divines  wA 
before  it  they  may,  if  they  please,  say  now.  We  do  not  indeed 
concur,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  particular 
theory  which  seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Palmer  to  tbe  statements  abofe 
quoted,  but  we  do  vindicate  for  him  in  tbis  matter,  and  for  ao; 
one  who  will,  a  freedom  of  judgment  which  our  Church  has  never 
taken  from  us,  and  which  many  of  our  most  revered  divines  hive 
exercised.  For  instance,  Hammond,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
makes  a  suggestion,  which,  if  breathed  now,  would  in  some  quar- 
ters create  a  panic  or  rouse  a  persecution. 

"  As  we  exclude  no  Christian,'*  he  says,  **  from  our  commumoo  that 
will  either  filially  or  fraternally  embrace  it  with  ns,  being  ready  to  admit 
any  to  our  assemblies  tbat  acknowledge  the  foundation  laid  by  Chrst 
and  his  Apostles  ;  so  we  as  earnestly  denre  to  be  admitted  to  the  hktfnt' 
dom  of  external  communion  with  aU  the  members  of  all  other  Christiaa 
Churchesi  and  would  most  wHGngfy^  by  the  use  of  the  ancient  method 
of  Littere  Communicatorias,  maintain  this  communion  with  those  with 
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whom  we  cannot  corporally  assemble,  and  particularly  xriik  those  who 
live  in  obeSaice  to  the  Church  of  Rome,'* — Of  Schism^  ch.  ix.  sec.  3. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  has  a  full  right,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  hold  the 
doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  passages  of  his  work; 
and  that,  whether  the  arguments  for  its  truth  which  approve  them- 
selves to  him  are  satisfactory  to  others  or  not.  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  call  them  in  question ;  all  we  profess  to  do  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  case,  and  show  to  what  his  doctrine 
leads  and  what  it  accomplishes. 

The  received  notion  in  the  £nglish  schools  seems  to  be,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  that  the  faith  which  the  Apostles  delivered, 
has  ever  existed  in  the  Church  whole  and  entire,  ever  recognized 
as  the  faith,  ascertainable  as  such,  and  separable  (to  speak  gene- 
rally) from  the  mass  of  opinions  which  with  it  have  obtained 
among  Christians.    It  is  considered  definite  in  its  outline,  though 
its  details  admit  of  more  or  less  perfection  ;  and  in  consequence 
it  is  the  property  of  each  individual,  so  that  he  may  battle  for  it 
in  his  day,  whoever  attacks  it :  nay,  as  not  receiving  it  simply  from 
the  existing  Church,  but  through  other  sources  besides,  historical 
and  scriptural,  he  may  defend  it,  if  needs  be,  against  the  Church, 
should  the  Church  depart  from  it ;  the  faith  being  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
being  bound  to  obey  the  Church  only  so  far  as  the  Church  holds 
to  it.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Fundamentals,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  this;  that  it  supposes  the  Truth  to  be  entirely  objective  and 
detached,  not  lying  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  if  one  with 
her,  clinging  to  and  (as  it  were)  lost  in  her  embrace,  but  as  being 
sole  and  unapproachable  as  on  the  Cross  or  at  the  Resurrection, 
with  the  Church  close  by  but  in  the  back  ground.   Now  what  the 
advantages  of  this  doctrine  are,  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  opposite,  which  Mr.  Palmer  adopts;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  confessedly  a  less  simple  and  a  more  difficult  doc- 
trine than  his.    The  chief  difficulty  obviously  is  to  determine 
what  is  the  fundamental  faith.     A  number  of  our  most  consi- 
derable divines  have  said  that  it  is  the  Creed  ;  but  others  take  a 
different  view  of  it.     Waterland  enumerates  no  less  than  eight 
distinct  opinions,  besides  his  own.     Mr.  Palmer  urges  this  ob- 
jection with  great  force,  insisting  upon  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
laying  down,  as  if  to  settle  controversies,  what  is  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  any  thing  else,  and  raises  more  disputes  than  it  even 
professes  to  extinguish.     In  this  opinion  he  agrees  with  a  writer, 
who  has  attracted  some  notice  of  late,  and  whose  thoughts  are  not 
the  less  deep  because  they  happen  to  be  ardent.     ''  Your  trum- 
pary  principle,"  observes  Mr.  Fronde,  in  a   letter  to  a  friend, 
**  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith  m  fundamentals  (I 
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nauseate  the  word),  is  but  a  mutilated  edition"  of  the  Protes- 
tant principle  of  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  &c.  ^'  without  the 
breadth  and  axiomatic  character  of  the  original/' — Remains,  vol. 
i.  p.  415.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  Mr.  Palmer's  mind  to  speak  thus 
absolutely,  and  he  is  writing  a  formal  treatise,  yet  the  following  sen- 
tences contain  as  decisive  au  opinion  on  the  subject,  if  less  frankly 
expressed.  "As  an  ambiguous  term,  as  conveymg  noonedefioite 
notion,  it  seems  unqualified  to  be  of  any  practical  utility  in  ques- 
tions of  controversy." — vol.  i.  p.  1£2.  "  It  can  only  cause  coo- 
fusion  and  perplexity,  while  it  affords  the  most  perfect  facility  to 
sophistical  reasoners  to  escape  from  cogent  arguments  by  chao^ 
ing  imperceptibly  the  sense  of  the  propositions.'' — p.  1£7.  Thus 
argues  our  author;  yet  surely  it  is  unfair  to  represent  the  qoestioo 
as  one  about  the  use  of  a  word.  With  whatever  variations  it  has 
been  used,  yet  in  the  mouths  of  opponents  of  Romanism  it  de- 
notes an  idea  as  well;  viz,  the  idea  of  a  doctrine  fully  distinguished 
from  other  religious  opinions,  and  already  disengaged  from  its 
witnesses,  and  once  for  all  recorded,  whether  this  was  done  in  tbe 
Apostles  or  in  the  primitive  ages ;  and,  as  being  such,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  Roman  theory  of  the  faith,  as  being  even  down  to  this  boor 
partially  latent  in  the  Church,  and  capable  of  growing  into  nev 
definitions  and  being  developed  into  new  members  any  day.  It 
is  indeed  as  fair  to  urge  the  difficulty  of  determing  what  the  Fun- 
damentals of  Faith  are,  as  on  the  other  hand,  to  urge  that  of  de- 
termining what  the  Church's  formal  decision  is,  whether  in  tbe 
pope  or  in  general  council,  or,  in  the  Church  diffusion;  but  it 
might  as  truly  be  said,  that  the  Church's  ''judgment*'  was  sn 
ambiguous  word,  because  divines  differed  in  what  it  consist^  as 
to  ridicule  the  question  of  Fundamentals  as  a  verbal  dispote 
because  Protestants  differ  one  with  another  what  to  call  fuada- 
mental. 

We  have  already  said,  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into 
the  question  itself;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
no  trifling  point  which  is  in  debate ;  that,  whereas  its  deciaiOB 
this  way  or  that  is  very  important,  so  again  it  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  It  appears  to  us  very  plain  that  the  primitive  Chttrcb 
held  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  faith,  and  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  that  faith  was.  Again,  the  theory  that  the  Cburdi  is 
absolutely  our  iufonnant  in  divine  truth,  is  most  simple  and  ua- 
embarrassed,  but  then,  this  being  taken  for  granted,  we  fight  to 
disadvantage  against  the  Romanists ;  for  unless  we  can  appeal  to 
the  past  how  can  we  condemn  the  present?  and  how  can  «e 
detect  additions  unless  we  know  what  it  is  which  is  added  to  ? 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  be  led  on  to  hold,  that  thefiitb 
of  the  Church  admils  of  addition ;  again,  that  there  is  no  test  of 
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apostolic  doctrine  beyond  universal  consent,  or  that  any  doctrine 
which  has  once  been  generally  received  must  be  apostolic,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  majority  cannot  be  wrong.  For  instance, 
in  answer  to  the  objection  of  Romanists  against  the  Greeks,  that 
the  latter  have  not  received  the  definitions  of  faith  concerning 
papal  primacy,  purgatory,  &c.  made  in  the  Councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence  and  others,  he  does  not  contend  that  such  subjects  are 
not  part  of  the  faith  once  delivered,  and  therefore  the  denial  of 
Aem  cannot  be  heresy,  but  ''  the  Western  Churches,  at  the  time 
of  such  definitions,  were  not  evidently  greater  and  more  nume« 
rous  than  the  Eastern,  and  therefore  their  acceptance  of  the  above 
synods  was  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
joriti/  of  the  Catholic  Church." — vol.  i.  p.  203.  He  adds, 
"  This  position  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  deserves  a  more 

Particular  notice."  And  after  analysing  the  state  of  East  and 
l^est  in  this  respect,  and  comparing  the  number  of  dioceses  in 
each  at  various  times,  with  the  respective  losses  of  the  former 
from  the  Saracens  and  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  and 
of  the  latter  in  Africa,  and  again  the  gains  of  the  former  in  Russia, 
and  of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Denmark,  &c.  he  concludes : 

*'  There  is  therefore  no  probability  that  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  middle 
of  the  11  tb  century,  and  even  long  afterwards,  fell  short  of  the  Western, 
either  in  the  number  of  its  bishops,  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  nations  it  embraced.  It  is  impossible  to  de« 
termine  precisely  the  number  of  bishops  on  each  side ;  but  there  is 
neither  proof  nor  presumption  that  the  majority  of  the  Church  took  part 
with  the  Roman  Pontiff  against  the  Greeks  j  and  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm  with  any  certainty  that  the  Western  Churches  were  greater  than 
the  Eastern,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.*' 

Accordingly  he  takes  one  by  one  the  Councils  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  shows  that  they  were  not  really  ecumenical,  or  their 
decrees  consequently  binding  on  our  faith.  Whether  or  not  we 
think  this  necessary  (for  some  will  think  that  the  mere  fact  that 
they  went  beyond  the  creed  or  fundamental  faith,  is  a  sufficient 
disproof  of  their  Catholicity),  at  any  rate  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
argument  worked  out  historically,  and  this  Mr.  Palmer  has  done 
in  a  very  masterly  way.  We  are  tempted  to  extract  his  remarks 
on  the  Fourth  Lateran,  which  is  commonly  considered  to  have 
established  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

**  This  synod  consisting  only  of  Latin  bishops,  and  having  never  been 
received  by  the  Oriental  Churches,  cannot  be  considered  as  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  not  acknowledged  as 
ecumenical  by  the  first  edition  of  the  Synod  of  Florence,  nor  in  the  license 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.  for  publishing  that  synod,  nor  by  Cardinal  Con- 
tarenns,  nor  by  the  historians  Platina,  Nauclenis,  Tritbemius^  or  Albertus 
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Stodensis.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  decree  on  faith  was  dineted 
against  heretics  who  denied  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  Chrisdanity. 
But  this  decree  has  not  the  authority  which  might  haye  been  expected, 
because  it  appears  not  to  have  been  made  coimlialUer,  with  synodical 
deliberation^  discussion,  and  giving  of  suffrages  ;  but  Innocentius  caused 
it  to  be  read  with  many  others  in  the  presence  of  the  synods  and  the 
bishops  seem  to  have  remained  silent 

**  This  objection  alone  would  render  the  authority  of  such  decrees 
very  dubious,  according  to  Beilarmine,  Bossuet,  Delahogue,  5ec.,  lor  the 
promises  of  Christ  to  aid  his  Church  in  determining  the  tmth  always 
suppose  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  These  decrees  were  indeed  known 
in  the  Western  Church  afterwards,  rather  under  the  name  of  Pope  In- 
iK)centiu8,  than  of  the  Lateran  synod.  Hence,  even  if  we  adaiitt^  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  this  synod  to  define  the  modem  Roman  c^inioo 
of  Transubstantiation  as  '  de  fide,*  it  would  not  follow  that  its  definition 
was  binding  on  the  Church  ;  but  there  are  very  reasonable  grounds  for 
doubting  that  the  synod  had  such  an  intention.  The  Roman  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  supposes  the  whole  substance  (in  the  Aristotelic 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  accidents)  of  bread  and  wine  to  cease, 
by  conversion  into  a  different  substance ;  so  that  the  eucharist  cannot  be 
called  bread  after  consecration,  except  in  some  figurative  or  tropicd 

sense Though  the  term  *  Transubstantiation,'  as  Bossoet  ob> 

serves,  naturally  implies  '  a  change  of  substance,*  this  by  no  means  settles 
the  question  ;  for  it  does  not  determine  whether  '  substance'  i3  oscd  in 
the  Aristotelic  or  the  popular  sense ;  whether  the  change  is  physical, 
and  in  itself  corresponding  to  other  changes  whether  natural  or  miracu- 
lous, or  entirely  sacramental,  spiritual,  and  ineffable ;  in  fine,  whether  it 
be  partial  or  total.  Hence  those  who  employed  the  term  Transubstan- 
tiation with  reference  to  the  mystical  change,  might  quite  consistently 
hold  that  the  substance  of  bread  was  not  physically  changed,  or  that  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  or  that  it  was  changed  by  union  with  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body,  or  with  His  soul,  or  with  the  divine  nature.  All 
these  opinions  are  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term  Transubstantiation, 
and  all  are  contradictory  to  the  common  Roman  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

"  In  fact  Pope  Innocentius  himself,  in  one  of  his  books,  having  as- 
serted that  *  the  matter  of  bread  and  wine  ....  is  transubstantiated  into 
Christ's  body,'  continues  thus :  '  but  whether  parts  change  into  parts^  or 
the  xohole  into  the  whole,  or  the  entire  into  the  entire.  He  alone  knows 
who  effects  it.  As  for  me,  I  commit  to  the  fire  what  remains ;  for  we 
are  commanded  to  believe ;  forbidden  to  discuss.'  Thus  Innocentius 
declares  that  the  total  change  of  the  substance  is  not  a  matter  of  faith ; 
and  he  mentions,  without  any  condemnation^  the  opinion  of  some  who 
held  that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration  together  with 
the  body  and  blood.  He  reserves  the  charge  of  heresy  for  those  who 
held  the  bread  to  be  only  a  figure  of  Christ's  body.    This  renders  it  voy 

Srobable,  that  Innocentius  in  the  synod  of  Lateran  did  not  intend  to  esta- 
lish  any  thing  except  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  In  fact  the 
question  was  not  then  with  those  who  denied  the  modem  doctrine  of 
'Transubstantiation  :   it  was  with  the  Manichvans,  who  denied  the  real 
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presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist.  Nor  was  the  term  Transab- 
stantiation  introduced  specially  into  the  decree  to  meet  any  particular 
heresy,  as  the  term  *  consubstaotiar  had  been  introduced  Into  the  creed 
at  the  synod  of  Nice  expressly  to  exclude  the  heresy  of  Arius.  No  one 
objected  to  this  term  at  the  Council  of  Lateran :  no  one  had  objected  to 
it  before  ^  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  any  one  till 
centuries  afterwards,  when  it  had  been  abused  by  some  persons.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  the  term  was  employed,  not  with  any  intention  of  esta-' 
blishiog  a  specific  view  of  the  real  presence  3  but  simply  as  equivalent^^o 
*  conversion/  '  transformation,' '  change/  &c.  which  had  been  employed 
before,  and  continued  to  be  employed  afterwards  to  express  the  same 
thing. 

"  That  this  was  so,  and  that  the  whole  Western  Church  believed  the 
common  opinion  of  IVansubstantiation  not  to  be  a  matter  of  faith,  may 
be  inferred  absolutely  and  conclusively  from  the  fact,  that  while  this 
opinion  was  held  by  the  majority  of  scholastic  theologians  till  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  several  other  opinions,  entirely  inconsistent  with  itj 
were  openly  held  and  taught  by  writers  of  eminence,  without  any  con* 
demnation  or  censure,  Durandus  a  S.  Porciano,  about  1320,  taught  that 
the  matter  of  bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration.  Nevertheless 
be  was  so  far  from  being  censured,  that  the  pope  made  him  bishop  of 
Annecy,  and  afterwards  of  Meaux ;  and  he  is  praised  by  Trithemius  and 
Gerson,  the  latter  of  whom  recommended  his  writings  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  who  presided  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  a.d.  1415,  says,  that '  although  Catholics  agree  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament,  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode. 
The  first  is,  that  the  substance  of  bread  is  Christ*s  body  ;  the  second,  that 
the  substance  does  not  remain,  but  is  reduced  into  matter  existing  by 
itself  or  receiving  another  form,  &c. ;  the  third,  that  the  substance  of 
bread  remains  ;  the  fourth,  and  more  common,  that  the  substance  does 
not  remain,  but  simply  ceases  to  exist.'  Thus  we  see  that  the  common 
opinion  of  Transubstantiation  was  only  an  *  opinion,*  and  that  different 
opinions  were  held  by  '  Catholics. '  In  fine,  the  scholastic  theologians 
generally  mention  the  different  opinions,  without  imputing  heresy  to 
those  that  receive  them." — vol.  ii.  p.  219 — 225. 

Our  limits  ^vIll  not  allow  us  to  say  more  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  book,  or  we  are  tempted  to  set  before  the  reader  other 
specimens  of  its  most  instructive  contents.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed because  we  have  been  led  to  discuss  the  main  principle  of 
bis  treatise,  that  the  work  is  mainly  engaged  in  laying  down 
principles,  and  is  of  an  abstract  or  merely  rudimental  character. 
This  indeed  would  be  misrepresenting  one  of  the  most  various, 
comprehensive,  and  elaborate  works  which  the  present  day  has 
produced.  But  the  discussions  it  contains  would  at  best  be  but 
defectively  exhibited  in  a  Review,  whereas  it  was  both  practicable 
and  might  be  useful  to  describe  the  basis  on  which  the  treatise  rests. 
For  till  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Anglo- 
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catholicbm,  not  merely  of  its  general  character,  to  which  Mr. 
Palmer  has  no  difference  with  other  Anglican  divines,  we  cannot 
hope  to  make  a  satisfactory  fight  against  the  enemies  which  sur- 
round us.  Our  author's  theory  of  the  revealed  system  issties  in 
the  same  opinions  and  doctrines  as  that  of  other  English  divines; 
the  only  question  is,  what  is  the  elementary  formula  or  key^  to 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  system  may  best  be  referred. 


Abt.  v.— Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middk  Ages.  The  Mer- 
chant and  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  PaJgrave,  K.  H.  London : 
Parker,  West  Strand.     1837. 

No  ONE  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this  book,  who  is  at  all  a 
lover  of  antiquity,  and  has  any  wish  for  information  respecting 
the  times  of  our  ancestors, — ^information  that  he  can  depend 
upon.  It  contains  a  great  store  of  interesting  facts,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  relating  to  those  times,  which  have  also  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  true.  This  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  book,  and  deserves  notice.  Sir  Francis  is  often 
humourous,  often  philosophical,  but  he  never  speaks  off  the  book, 
though  superficial  readers  might  be  deceived  at  first  by  his  man- 
ner. His  most  lively  sallies  are  certain  to  be  based  on  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  Record  Office,  or  other  documents  of  eqnal 
infallibility.  And  any  one,  who  presuming  on  the  free  and  ima- 
ginative form  in  which  the  author  brings  out  his  information, 
should  choose  to  challenge  the  solidity  of  it,  would  shortly,  we 
have  no  doubt,  find  himself  dragged  through  black  letter  dormi- 
tories, and  sepulchral  repositories  of  all  kinds ;  or  perhaps  treated 
as  the  bear  was  by  the  Aristotelian  student,  compelled  to  swallow 
some  venerable  parchment,  a  treasure  in  its  way,  bat  not  of  the 
palatable  sort.  We  have  great  respect  for  a  writer  who  alvrays 
keeps  in  this  way  within  hail  of  his  facts ;  especially  if,  like  Sir 
Francb,  he  can  manage  to  be  authentic  and  amusing  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  a  contrary  habit  has  prevailed  among 
our  historians  for  some  time  past,  especially  those  who  have 
treated  on  this  subject — the  middle  ages.  A  few  selected  facts 
have  done  for  all  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  as  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest writers  of  the  day  has  most  entertainingly  shown  us  in  one 
or  two  remarkable  instances.  First,  Mosheim  produces  a  statement 
from  some  original  source ;  isolated  perhaps,  but  still  professing 
to  be  an  original  statement.  This  being  done,  it  is  done  ooce  and 
for  all,  they  think.  They  go  on  swimmingly  after  it,  and  would  go 
on  to  all  eternity, 

"  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  svmn, 
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if  there  was  no  oue>  like  the  writer  we  referred  to,  to  call  them 
to  account. 

Robertson^  Jortin,  White,  all  receive  what  Mosheini  has  givea 
theiD»  and  hand  it  over,  more  or  less  accommodated  to  their  own 
views*  They  show  no  inclination  to  enlarge  their  number  of 
facts  ;  this  would  be  contrary  to  their  idea  of  philosophical  his- 
tory. No>  they  are  quite  satisfied,  if  they  can  refer  to  a  note 
somewhere  or  other,  which  refers  them  back  somewhere  else ; 
from  whence  they  would  be  directed  to  some  other  source,  how 
far  from  or  near  the  original  truth  itself  they  neither  know  nor 
care.  Meantime,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  facts,  is 
their  precipitate  and  unscrupulous  use  of  the  few  they  have. 
They  are  merciless  in  their  application  of  them.  One  positively 
is  not  safe  in  one's  chair  from  the  inferences  they  are  ready  to 
raise  on  the  most  paltry  and  minute  premise  imaginable. 

**  The  smutty  grain 
With  sudden  blaze  diffused  inflames  the  air." 

A  single  fact,  under  their  judicious  management,  will  blow  up 
and  change  the  aspect  of  a  whole  world,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  or  at  any  rate  play  tremendous  work  with  se- 
veral centuries,  with  which  it  had  no  sort  of  connexion  to  begin 
with.  This  is  what  we  may  call  the  historical  lever.  It  shows 
what  we  can  effect  by  the  power  of  machinery,  when  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  history  ;  for  history,  it  seems,  is  to  be  manu- 
factured in  this  way,  as  well  as  articles  of  a  grosser  and  more 
material  character.  Archimedes  wished  only  for  some  ground  to 
work  from,  and  he  would  undertake  to  move  the  world  with  his 
lever.  Two  or  three  well-chosen  facts  supply  this  desirable 
ground  to  our  modern  historians.  They  do  not  desire  more. 
Give  them  only  these,  and  with  their  inferential  lever  they  will 
produce  the  most  astonishing  results.  They  will  prove  at  once, 
without  further  ceremony,  a  whole  series  of  ages  to  have  been  all 
dark,  or  all  enlightened,  as  they  may  vtrish  to  make  out ;  that  all 
was  dark  up  to  a  certain  time ;  that  then  a  sudden  move  took 
place,  a  spring  was  touched,  and  we  became  perfectly  civilized 
and  enlightened  as  we  should  be.  In  this  way  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  is  speedily  disposed  of.  All  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  downwards  is  arranged  into  three  or  four  grand  aeras,  which 
succeed  each  other  very  conveniently,  and  all  entirely  of  one  cha- 
racter or  entirely  of  another,  which  makes  them  easy  to  remember. 
The  world  is  either  dark  or  it  is  enlightened,  one  of  the  two,  as 
Pyramus  tells  us, — 

*'  O  grim  looked  night,  O  night  with  hue  so  black, 
O  night  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not." 
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If  the  age  is  not  enlightened^  then  it  is  dark ;  if  it  is  not  dark, 
why  then  it  is  enlightened.  At  this  rate  we  get  over  the  ground 
quick  ;  in  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  we  are  brought  from  piimeval 
chaos  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Pinnock's  cate* 
chism,  which  compresses  all  history  whatever  into  a  thin  duo- 
decimo, turns  out  to  be  no  unfair  or  inadequate  abridgment. 

Now  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  not  an  historian  of  this  calibre, 
nor,  if  we  estimate  rightly,  has  be  any  ambition  to  follow  in  such 
a  wake.  He  is  content  rather  with  taking  a  limited  field  of  in- 
quiry, and  superintending  it  properly,  and  is  better  pleased  with 
a  quiet  walk  about  his  own  grounds,  with  the  **  latis  otia  fundis,'* 
as  Virgil  has  it ;  so  that  he  is  able  to  observe  how  matters  stand, 
and  note  down  objects  as  he  goes  along.  He  is  better  pleased 
with  this  safe  and  steady  mode  of  proceeding,  than  if  he  were 
bestriding  hill  and  dale  in  seven-leagued  boots,  or  playing  at  leap- 
frog over  the  patriarchal  heads  of  eras,  epochs,  and  centuries, 
from  the  back  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  century,  as  it  may 
happen,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  sixteenth,  and  never  fairly  using 
his  legs,  or  acknowledging  terra  firma,  till  he  finds  himself  side 
by  side  with  his  friend  and  contemporary  the  nineteenth  itself. 
The  author  of  the  Merchant  and  Friar  likes  to  feel  himself  oo 
solid  ground,  though  he  takes  things  leisurely,  and  is  satisfied 
with  bringing  out  facts  here  and  there,  not  on  any  set  theory,  but 
only  to  illustrate,  in  an  intelligible  way,  the  manners,  mode  of 
thinking,  state  of  knowledge,  law,  government,  and  society  in  the 
age  that  he  treats  of.  Not  that  he  is  solely,  however,  and  ex- 
clusively a  matter-of-fact  writer.  He  is  a  philosopher  when  he 
chooses  it,  though  he  does  not  take  a  scientific  view  .of  history; 
and  we  hope,  before  the  end  of  this  article,  to  make  use  of  some  of 
his  reflections,  which  are  certainly  of  a  deep  and  forcible  character, 
and  would  serve  to  improve  any  one's  views  who  really  entered 
into  them.  But  at  present  we  will  draw  the  reader's  attention 
to  some  of  bis  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  middle  ages,  premising, 
however,  with  what  we  have  said,  that  his  fiction  is  as  solid  as  his 
truth,  and  may  be  as  much  depended  on.  And  while  we  turn 
Sir  Francis  to  good  account  in  this  way,  we  shall  also  string 
together  a  few  remarks  of  our  own,  which,  we  hope,  will  accord 
with  what  we  shall  extract  from  the  work.  Not  that  we  have 
any  particular  theory  to  advance  on  the  subject  of  the  middle 
ages ;  only  a  book  like  the  present  naturally  leads  one's  thoughts 
in  that  direction,  and  perhaps  gives  them  a  bias,  not  in  favour  of 
former  ages,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own,  but  certainlj  against 
that  extremely  contemptuous  mode  of  treating  them,  which  we 
have  partly  alluded  to,  and  which  puts  them  all  under  one  thick 
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blot  of  ignorance  and  superstition  without  discrimination  or  set 
off  of  any  kind. 

The  plan  of  the  Merchant  and  Friar  is  soon  explained.  The 
Merchant  is  Marco  Polo,  who  has  found  his  way  into  England 
on  some  trading  speculation :  the  Friar  is  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated Roger  Bacon.  They  fall  in  with  each  other  in  the  hall 
of  the  abbey  at  Abingdon :  where  the  former,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  is  entertained  by  the  abbot  and  his  brethren ; 
though  it  seems  there  was  an  inn  or  hostelry  in  the  place  even  in 
those  days.  But  Marco  and  his  party  were  travellers,  and 
"  travellers  from  Cathay :"  a  circumstance  of  interest,  which 
procured  them  an  invitation  to  the  abbey.  There  Marco  sees 
the  Friar ;  they  are  both  intellectual  persons,  though  in  different 
ways,  and  each  hopes  to  gain  something  from  the  other.  The 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  latter  accompanies  Marco  to  London, 
where  he  takes  him  to  the  different  places  and  institutions  which 
were  worth  seeing  in  those  days. 

In  the  abbey  hall  the  conversation  naturally  turns  on  foreign 
countries,  foreigners,  and  wonderful  phenomena  of  different 
kinds;  and  Sir  Francis  evidently,  from  the  turn  of  it,  gives  up 
the  Middle  Ages  in  point  of  science.  However,  even  in  those 
days,  it  appears,  there  were  scientific  circles  existing  every  here 
and  there ;  not  equal  in  extent  or  system  to  our  British  associ- 
ations, but  still  sufficient  to  hand  down  the  torch  to  posterity. 
Nay,  there  was  even  publishing  and  pamphleteering  going  on,  on 
a  small  scale,  however  impossible  it  may  appear;  and  Marco 
Polo  in  consequence,  who  is  a  person  of  general  information, 
finds  himself  equal  to  a  scientific  conversation  with  Bacon, 
though  science  is  not  his  peculiar  fort. 

"  Circumstances  had  enabled  him  to  form  some  reasonable  conjectures 
respecting  the  applications  of  the  powers  of  nature  indicated  by  the 
Friar ;  and  the  subject  was  not  entirely  new  to  him.  Friar  Bacon  bad, 
some  time  before,  inscribed  an  epistle  to  Brother  William  of  Paris, 
bearing  the  title  ^  De  secretis  Openbus  Artis  ei  Natura,  et  de  NuiUtaie 
Magice/  in  the  fourth  chapter  whereof  all  these  prospective  discoveries 
are  enumerated. 

"  This  epistle,  like  many  others  upon  similar  subjects,  which  the  Friar 
had  addressed  to  Pope  Clement,  and  to  other  distinguished  personages, 
belonged  to  that  extensive  genus  which,  in  our  times,  has  been  designated 
as  correspondence  for  the  press,  and  not  for  the  post.  Neither  press  nor 
post  then  existed.  But,  nevertheless,  the  coy  reserve  which  sbnnks  from 
the  sight  in  order  to  be  more  surely  drawn  forth  into  the  universal  gaze, 
obtained  the  degree  of  tenderness  which  such  sensitive  shyness  required. 
Modesty  is  not  always  rendered  indignant  by  gentle  violence  5  and  it  was 
as  well  understood  then,  as  it  could  possibly  be  now,  that  the  discreet 
friend  who  received  the  foil  answers  to  questions  which  had  never  been 
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asked, — the  satisfactory  explanatiODS  of  matters  aboot  which  be  had 
never  inquired, — the  dear  solution  of  doubts  which  he  had  oeTcr  raised^ 
— and  the  affectionate  explanations  for  the  relief  of  his  noD-existeot 
anxiety, — would  ill  requite  the  kindness  of  his  correspondent^  unless  he 
took  effectual  means  for  preventing  the  world  at  large  from  being  de- 
prived of  the  *  private  and  confidential  communication'  with  which  he 
had  thus  been  faToured. 

"  Brother  William,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  show  the  epistie  of 
the  English  philosopher  to  all  the  curious  who  wished  to  inspect  it ;  and 
— as  collectors  are  wont  to  do*--eTen  to  many  wlio  did  not.  Nor  did  he 
ever  refuse  the  loan  thereof  to  the  transcribers  by  trade,  first  exacting, 
it  is  true,  a  solemn  promise  that  the  document  should  be  treated  with  as 
much  precaution  as  it  was  imparted.  So  that  we  need  not  wooder  that 
a  copy  had  very  speedily — within  nine  years  from  the  day  of  its  date^ 
reached  Venice,  and  that  Marco  was  fully  aware  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Friar  held."— pp.  45—47. 

So  much  for  the  science  of  the  middle  ages.  We  are  not, 
however,  going  to  be  paradoxical,  or  to  make  out  a  case  for  diem 
on  that  head.  We  confess  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  that  their  astronomical  theories  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination* But  this  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  we  couU 
never  understand  on  what  authority  the  present  age  aela  ap  the 
advancement  of  science  as  the  great,  the  only  standard  in  aiiort, 
of  civiliaation.  We  know  that  we  are  treading  on  difficult  ground 
here ;  and  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  so  complicated  a 
thing  as  civilization :  but  we  have  a  strong  notion  nevertheless, 
amounting  to  conviction^  that  the  definition  of  it  is  not*  after  all,  so 
immediately  based  on  mathematics  or  physics.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  depreciate  them,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  there 
may  be  cultivation  of  mind  without  them,  unless  we  aet  down  the 
whole  ancient  world  as  uncivilized ;  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  as  uncivilized.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  journies  were  more  troubleaonoe,  and  the 
post  less  regular,  and  machinery  less  ingeniously  conducted  in 
those  days  than  in  our  own.  Yet  we  allow  the  ancienta  to  have 
bad  a  touch  of  cultivation  about  them.  We  do  not  put  Aanalas 
Csesar  and  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  a  level,  einer  as 
regards  their  persons  or  their  subjects.  Nay,  we  may  come 
nearer  home  than  the  ancients  on  a  subiect  like  this.  If  a  person 
has  cultivated  tastes,  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  imaginatioa, 
poetry  more  or  less  developed ;  we  should  be  sorry,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  think  him  a  barbarian,  because  his  information  was 
limited  respecting  the  powers  of  nature,  and  many  important 
phenomena  in  our  material  system.  Some  of  our  most  iotimale 
friends  lie  under  this  intellectual  stigma.  Highly  as  we  esteoa 
their  tone  of  naiud  in  many  respects^  it  is  doing  them  no  injuatice 
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to  think  that  they  might  have  lived  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  present,  without  enlightening  the  world  with  one  scientific 
observation^  or  furnishing  a  single  implement  for  tlie  subjugation 
of  the  elements.     Come,  gentle  reader,  let  us  recollect  ourselves, 
and  look  around  us  a  little ;  for  we  are  not  inclined  to  betray  either 
ourselves  or  our  friends,  without  pulling  others  into  the  same 
scrape.     We  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  illnatured,  or  we 
should  not  perhaps  divulge  our  suspicions  so  freely ;  but  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  there  is  more  deficiency  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  than  many  of 
us  are  aware  of.     Could  we  but  take  a  look  into  the  interior  of 
persons^  minds,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should,  in  more  than  a  few 
instances,  meet  with  highly  lax  and  disorderly  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  solar  system,  and  others  of  the  like  stamp.     Ask  that 
gentleman  of  great  talents  and  promise,  who  has  been  entertain- 
ing a  party  for  the  last  half-hour  with  a  flow  of  elegant  informa- 
tion, seasoned  with  recondite  and  extended  views   on   various 
points ;  introduce  to  his  consideration,  what  shall  we  say  ?  some 
unlucky  topic  involving  the  terms,  axis,  pole,  hemisphere,  &c. 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  parry  your  interrogatories  with 
admirable  skill  and  coolness :  but  we  more  than  doubt  whether 
he  will  answer  them;  answer  them  fairly  and  manfully  as  he  ought 
to  do,  and  as  he  would  be  required  to  do  in  Joyce's  Catechism  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.     His  replies,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be 
rather  of  the  judiciously  evasive  cast,  nicely  doubting  the  point  in 
question ;  protecting  the  reputation  of  the  speaker,  but  highly 
unsatisfying  to  the  inquirer.     Such  is  the  poor  use  we  have  made 
of  our  advantages,  and  accumulated  instructions.    We  must  make 
the  confession  our  own.     Conversation  is  apt  to  fall  at  times,  even 
in  the  best  informed  circles,  on  the  introduction  of  certain  mo- 
mentous subjects  we  have  alluded  to;  and  to  fall  with  a  degree  of 
precipitation  too,  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  supremacy  of  science 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.    Yet  we  do  not  uncivilize  the  simply 
ornamental,  or  imaginative,  or  rhetorical,  or  contemplative  powers 
among  our  contemporaries  in  consequence.     We  do  not  mention 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  example,  as  a  barbaric  genius,  and  class  him 
with  the  ancient  Druids ;  though,  if  the  truth  be  stated,  his  tone 
of  mind  had  as  little  of  sympathy  in  it  for  the  cause  of  the  British 
Association,  as  any  among  the  venerable  order  we  have  mention- 
ed, could  one  of  them  be  made  to  re*appear.     It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  things  so:  that  the  nineteenth 
century  throws  a  halo  around  all  who  lie  under  its  light,  even  when 
the  individoal  is  most  removed  in  cbaracter  from  it ;  that  the  age 
civilizes  him,  though,  as  far  as  his  personal  choice  was  concerned, 
^  would  have  remained  peibaps  an  obstinate  baibarian  to  the 
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end  of  his  days.  This  of  course  is  easily  said.  Yet  we  think 
that  the  accession  of  dignity,  which  Scott,  Southey,  and  Words- 
worth gain  from  their  connexion  with  the  present  age,  and  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  witli  all  the  rest  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
is  at  any  rate  small,  and  hardly  distinguishable. 

We  allow  then  the  attributes  of  civilization  to  attach  sometimes 
to  unworthy  objects ;  to  those  who  go  against  rather  than  aid  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  to  a  large  class  of  respectable  character, 
whom  we  need  not  enumerate,  who  have  only  a  limited  acquain- 
tance with  what  is  called  par  excellence  knowledge:  jet  with  or 
without  it  continue  to  execute  their  appointed  duties,  whether  as 
fathers  of  families,  magistrates,  or  holding  other  common  thongli 
important  positions.     True  it  is,  we  pity  a  person  who  thus 

*'  Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun. 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon," 

but  we  go  no  further.  And  why  cannot  we  take  the  same  in- 
dulgent view  of  the  middle  ages  ?  allow  them,  that  is,  their  share 
of  civilization,  though  taking  into  account  their  darkness  on  the 
particular  subject  of  knowledge  or  science  ?  We  have  often  tried 
to  speculate  for  curiosity's  sake  on  the  probable  view  whiHi 
Bacon,  and  others  like  him,  who  rose  above  the  philosophy  of 
their  age,  took  of  the  state  of  the  world  around  them.  Superior 
knowledge,  we  know  on  good  authority,  does  not  incline  men  to 
humility.  Still,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  those 
persons,  great  as  were  their  attainments,  were  far  from  taking  the 
same  low  view  of  their  own  times  that  we  do,  who  of  course  know 
so  much  less  about  them.  And  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture after  all  is,  that  they  communicated  pretty  much  on  terms 
of  equality  with  their  contemporaries;  conscious  of  coarse  of 
their  superior  talents,  just  as  clever  men  now  are;  but  not  at  all 
aware  that  they  were  living  in  the  "dark  ages.**  Sir  F.  Palgtave's 
Merchant  and  Friar  do  not  turn  up  their  noses  at  all  existing 
institutions,  though  they  are  both  men  of  most  enlightened  minds, 
quite  the  reverse  i  and  we  imagine  Sir  Francis  is  right  in  his  por- 
traiture. The  Friar,  indeed,  has  odd  ways  and  lives  in  a  tower  bj 
himself.  But  philosophers  are  apt  to  be  eccentric  at  all  times. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  the  Friar*s  fondness  for 
retirement,  he  did  not  entertain  ultra-liberal  views,  or  think  bis 
own  age  antiquated.  We  will  give  however  part  of  a  conversi- 
tion  which  touches  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  Sir  Francis  ap- 
pends some  remarks  of  his  own. 

"'I  love  my  own  republican  city,' — ^replied  Marco, — '  but  as  to  birds, 
there  is  none  so  bad  as  that  which  befouls  its  own  nest.  If  yoo  W 
travelled  far  and  wide,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  have  tlioagkt 
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yourself  compelled  to  draw  the  codcIubiod  at  which  you  have  arrived. 
Institutions,  wise  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  may  be  sheer  folly  here, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Thames.' 

**  *  You  must  have  seen/ — said  the  Friar,  interrupting  the  conversa- 
tion, as  be  was  wont  to  do, — '  a  great  variety  of  head-dresses  in  your 
travels,  Messer  Marco  ?' 

"  *  Sure  have  I.' — replied  Marco  gesticulating  and  counting,  accord- 
ing to  Italian  fashion,  upon  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  left  hand  as  he 
spoke :  thurob,  *  turbans  at  Damascus/ — fore  finger, '  sheepskin  kal- 
packs  at  Balkh/ — middle  finger,  '  red  berrets  at  Fez,' — ring  finger, 

*  scarlet  hats  at  Rome,'—  little  finger, — *  buttoned  caps  at  Cambalu,' — 
thumb  again — *  broad-brimmed  chapeaux  at  Paris,' — fore  finger  again, 
— '  hoods  here  in  London,'— middle  finger  again, — *  coifs  for  the  Court/ 
— ring  finger  again, — '  cowls  for  the  cloister,* — little  finger  again, — 

*  helmets  for  the  field,  and  many  many  more, — every  possible  variety.' 

"  '  But,  inasmuch,' — resumed  Bacon, — ^  as  all  men  s  heads  are  round 
on  the  outside,  even  so  are  all  coverings,  which  fit  the  same  heads,  round 
within,  however  different  they  may  be  in  external  shape,  stuff  or  colour. 
If  you  are  sufficiently  protected  against  sleet  and  snow  in  the  mountains, 
and  defended  from  the  sun  in  the  plains,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you,  as 
an  experienced  traveller,  would  censure  the  fashion  which  that  portion 
of  your  attire  assumes/ 

'* '  Certainly  not,' — replied  Marco : — '  I  neglect  the  guise,  if  comfort 
and  protection  be  attained/  "—pp.  207 — 209. 

"  Marco  Polo,  in  his  age  of  darkness,  was  more  consistently  philoso- 
phical than  we  are,  in  this  our  era  of  epidemic  innovation, — the  age  in 
which  Judges  shed  their  wigs,  and  Turks  shave  their  beards.  Let  us 
compare  the  opinion  of  Marco  Polo,  with  the  amusing  work  of  a  recent 
traveller.  *  No  people,' — says  he, — *  can  be  more  thoroughly  enslaved 
than  the  Uzbecks,  there  is  no  shadow  of  popular  government :  but  still,' 
— continues  the  Lieutenant,  with  honest  surprise, — '  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  popular  discontent,' — a  phenomenon  which  appears  to  him 
thoroughly  unaccountable.  Popular  contentment  without  popular  go- 
vernment !  Happiness  without  brawlers  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  bawlers 
in  the  Senate !  Is  not  this  as  strange  as  nourishment  without  food,  or 
light  without  the  sun  ? — How  do  they  manage  matters  amongst  the 
Uzbecks  ?  What  recipe  keeps  this  singular  people  in  a  state  of  tranquil 
contentment  ? — Is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bang  which  they  smoke,  or 
the  hangs  which  they  receive  ? 

"  Both  these  sedatives  may  help :  both  are  capital  in  their  way ;  but 
how  is  Bokhara  governed — let  us  read  the  Traveller's  own  words. 
'  The  Koran  is  the  base  of  the  government.  The  Khan,  who  is  unre- 
mitting in  business,  attends  daily  at  the  Court-house,  with  the  Cadi  and 
the  Moliahs,  to  decide  every  cause,  according  to  law. — ^The  Koran,  their 
guide,  may  not  be  the  best  standard  of  legislative  excellence,  but  this 
sort  of  decision  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  relieves  them  from  the  jus 
^^m  aut  incognitum  of  a  despot.  They  are  protected  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  its  law,  and  it  leads  the  people  to  consider  their  clergy 
^  their  best  defenders  against  the  abuse  of  the  ruling  powers/    Aud 
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thus  does  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intdiigence,  entirely  confound  fam  nd 
substance :  and  actually  lose  all  perception  of  the  tmths  wfaidi  be  so 
lucidly  unfolds. — Because  he  cannot  find  the  precise  form  which  weh 
Great  Britain  consider  as  the  machinery  of  a  popular  government,  he 
denies  the  name  to  institutions,  cherished  and  supported  by  the  people, 
deriving  their  whole  strength  from  the  consent  and  approbatkxi  of  the 
people^ — ^and  effectually  protecting  the  people  against  every  abase  at 
power,  and  against  every  act,  which,  accoraing  to  their  notions  and  views, 
would  be  oppression  or  tyranny. 

*'  Not  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  Uzbeck  Constitution  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  delight  in  the  excellence  of  the  Uzbeck  policy, — I  bend 
before  the  Mollahs  and  honour  the  Cadi, — yet,  dear  conntiymen,  -  do 
not  catch  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Uzbecks, — do  not  try  to  imitate  tbem, 
do  not  attempt  to  purchase  tranquillity  by  such  superstition,  do  not  re* 
form  too  much,— let  us  let  well  alone.  As  inexpedient  would  be  the 
introduction  of  such  a  Moslem  Government  amongst  us,  as  it  would  be 
to  ask  you  and  me  to  sit  cross-legged  on  the  carpet,  scoop  out  our  pod- 
ding in  our  palms,  and  tear  our  roast  beef  with  our  fingers. 

'*  Neither  would  I  advise  the  dear  Uzbecks  to  copy  from  as.  Let 
them  let  well  alone. — ^Place  Ibrahim  in  an  English  attitude  at  a  dinner- 
table :  he  sits  upon  thorns,  and,  when  he  attempts  to  feed  himadf,  \m 
fingers  instinctively  ascend  to  his  mouth,  whilst  the  morsel  at  the  end  o£ 
the  fork  travels  upwards  to  his  eye.  Whilst  the  Koran  is  the  role  of 
faith  in  Bokhara,  the  Khan,  the  Mollahs,  and  the  Cadi,  will  do  quite  as 
well  for  the  Uzbecks,  as  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Unioo  Work- 
house for  the  United  Kingdom." — pp.  21 1 — 214. 

But  we  turn  now  to  a  graver  part  of  our  subject,  though  a  part 
intimately  connected  with  that  low  state  of  knowledge  which  we 
have  been  speaking  of^  we  mean  the  superstition  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  middle  ages  were  superstitious^  every  one  sajs« 
Yes.  They  certainly  were.  We  are  right  in  thinking  so.  And 
yet  they  were  not  wholly  sunk  or  enveloped  in  superstition.  The 
unthinking  and  unstable  portion  of  society,  which  perhaps  was 
the  larger  half,  gave  way  to  bad  influences.  But  there  was  also 
a  counteracting  power  on  the  other  side,  which  preserved  ia  some 
measure  the  religious  balance,  and  prevented  the  age  from  falling. 
There  seems  to  have  been  throughout  those  times  a  superior 
class,  who  were  no  friends  to  superstition.  The  Church,  for  we 
must  come  to  her  at  last,  was  no  friend  to  superstition ;  and  the 
ruling  powers,  acting  doubtless  on  her  suggestions,  interposed 
with  law  and  penalty  to  discontinue  it.  In  this  way  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  describes  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  one  part  of 
society  under  its  influence,  another  above  it. 

"  '  It  is  singular,'  said  Marco  Polo, '  to  observe  how  identical  these 
superstitious  practices  and  opinions  are  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
recesses  of  Hindostan,  you  find  the  same  scheme  of  planetary  influences 
as  our  astrologers  adopt,  and  the  same  class  of  spells  employed  for  o6- 
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UiniDg  a  fallacious  prospect  of  futurity,  as  are  in  vogue,  in  spite  of  all 
the  denunciations  of  our  Prelftes,  in  every  country  of  western  Christen- 
dom. The  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Java  endeavour  to  reclaim  an  un- 
faithful lover  by  the  same  arts  as  the  Grecian  Amaryllis.  And  the  tales 
repeated  around  the  hearth  of  the  Italian  peasant  may  be  heard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges/ 

•  "  *  Rather  say,— it  is  not  singular/ — replied  the  Friar,  *  that  these 
superstitious  practices  and  opinions  should  be  identical  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  since  they  all  spring  from  the  same  common  cause — Man  rebel- 
ling against  the  will  of  his  Creator,  striving  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  withheld  from  us  by  mercy  :  yielding  to  sinful  lusts  and 
wishes  :  and  seeking  aid  and  comfort  in  any  source  rather  than  in  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will.  The  spirit  of  this  idolatry  is  universal* 
Bat  the  special  form  which  it  takes  in  the  case  of  the  jealous,  afflicted, 
or  forsaken  damsel,  who  has  just  taken  flight,  is  derived  from  the  hea- 
thenism of  her  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  It  cometh  even  within  the  letter 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  law  which  Canute  the  Dane  established  by  the 
Council  of  the  Witan,  the  wise  men  of  England,  and  which  wholly  pro- 
hibits the  fantastic  ceremonies  performed  in  the  worship  of  the  greenwood 
tree,  the  rock,  the  flood- water,  or  the  spring.'" — pp.  54^  55. 

What  we  complain  of  is,  that  people  will  not  condescend  to 
use  discrimination  in  their  judgments ;  they  will  make  out  the 
character  of  an  age  to  be  all  one  or  all  the  other.  Here  is  the 
error.  The  middle  ages  laboured  under  want  of  knowledge^ 
and  they  partook  also  strongly  of  superstition.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  these  defects  there  was  knowledge  in  some  quarters,  and  there 
was  enlightened  religion  too.  The  spirit  of  the  present  da^  tends 
strongly  to  scepticism,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  posterity  will  take 
this  judgment  of  us.  Yet  we  are  not  all  of  us  sceptics  notwith- 
standing ;  no  one  will  say  that  this  is  the  whole  account  to  be 
given  of  the  present  state  of  opinion,  without  any  sets  off  to  be 
allowed  against  it.  Is  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  all  the  currents 
of  religious  thoughts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  older 
source,  without  mixing  with  the  influx  of  the  day  ?  nothing  to  be 
said  of  a  rising  set  of  notions  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  age  ? 
It  would  be  a  truer  view  then,  we  think,  to  take,  if,  instead  of 
burying  an  age  in  this  way  under  the  weight  of  one  domineering 
tendency,  we  were  to  look  upon  every  age  of  the  world  as  pre- 
vented providentially  from  working  out  its  peculiar  character  to 
its  full ;  prevented  by  something  stationed  within  it  of  a  contrary 
character.  We  will  explain  ourselves  however  more  fully  on  this 
head,  and  this  will  lead  us  perhaps  to  one  or  two  reflections  by 
way  of  inference,  on  the  position  of  things  in  the  present  day. 

The  Church,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  ^reat  preservative 
against  superstition  in  the  middle  a^es.  While  we  think  that 
those  ages  were  superstitious,  we  believe  at  the  same  time  that 
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they  had  this  preservative  against  the  fulfilling  their  own  tendeacj. 
Nay,  while  the  Church  was  even  suffering  herself  from  this  ten- 
dency of  things  around  her,  she  was  at  the  same  time  resistiog  it. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  prove,  as  people  do  against  us,  that  tb« 
Church  was  superstitious  then.  She  may  have  been ;  she  wss 
tried  in  this  way,  and  she  gave  way  partly  under  her  trial.  Bat 
on  the  other  hand,  she  withstood  the  evil,  and  she  triumphed  in 
the  main.  This  is  no  uncommon  or  unintelligible  mixture  of 
character  in  her,  to  find  her  in  part  giving  way  herself,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  was  preventing  the  world  from  giving  way.  It 
is  a  character  which  belongs  to  our  nature ;  and  institutions,  even 
divme  ones,  have  it  as  well  as  individuals.  The  world  has  bene- 
fited from  the  Church  at  all  times ;  while  the  Church  od  the 
other  hand  has  only  got  infection  from  her  contact  with  the  workL 
But  to  return  to  what  we  were  speaking  of.  It  is  well  knovn 
what  part  the  Church  took  against  the  lower  and  more  vulgar 
kinds  of  superstitions,  which  have  been  laughed  down  it  woald 
seem  in  the  present  day.  A  more  serious  view  was  taken  of  them 
in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of.  ''  By  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,"  says  Sir  F.  Falgrave, ''  magic  and  necromancy  were 
severely  condemned ;  and  the  faggot  was  denounced  agaiost  their 
votaries.^'  We  are  not  going  to  defend  the  last  mentioned  appeal. 
But  when  this  mistake  is  remembered  on  the  Church's  side,  it 
should  be  remembered  also  that  she  sometimes  used  her  mistaken 
powers  for  an  enlightened  end.  Such  features  coming  together, 
only  show  us  the  little  reality  there  is  in  the  system  of  wholesale 
inference,  which  comes  to  an  universal  judgment  from  the  least 
thing  making  its  appearance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  just  as  a 
geologist,  from  the  merest  joint  that  you  submit  to  his  inspection, 
will  describe  to  you  the  whole  antediluvian  animal  from  which  it 
comes,  its  size,  structure,  and  propensities.  An  unaccountable 
mist  had  fallen  on  the  Church's  eyes  in  so  viewing  her  powen  of 
censure,  and  taking  the  secular  sword  into  her  hands,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual.  But  this  does  not  prevent  her  views  from  being 
perfectly  clear  and  enlightened  on  other  points.  And  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  even  her  error  was  of  service  in  so  supentiiiom 
an  age,  for  we  can  use  this  enlightened  language  sometimes. 
There  was  a  temper  abroad  then  which  required  coercing;  and 
it  may  be  well  for  posterity  that  the  Church  had  power  to  coerce 
it,  though  that  power  in  its  turn  was  not  divinely  and  legitimate); 
exercised.  Factum  valet,  we  may  say  here,  fieri  non  debnit. 
The  dark  and  wayward  impulses,  which  caused  men  to  fear  where 
no  fear  was,  to  tremble  but  not  to  adore,  were  thus  encottutered 
by  a  strong  hand ;  and  the  superstitious  spirit  was  compelled, 
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against  its  win,  to  erect  itself,  and  look  upwards;  when,  if  left 
alone,  it  would  have  tottered  aud  at  last  fallen  irrecoverably. 

And  a  slight  insight  into  the  composition  of  the  Church  in 
those  days  cannot  fail  to  confirm  this  point  in  its  character.     She 
was  then,  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  she  is  now,  a  receptacle 
for  genius,  talents^  and  application  of  mind  ;  and  seems  to  have 
stood  rather  in  the  situation  which  the  middle  classes  occupy 
nowy  as  representing  what  we  call  the  intelligence  of  the  day. 
The  middle  classes  were  a  less  acknowledged   body  then  than 
now ;    and  the  privileges  of  birtli  were  too  marked  and  over- 
powering to  allow  much  of  an  opening  to  minds  which  had  only 
their  own  powers  to  depend  upon.     So  all  the  rising  intellect  in 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  lower  and  unprivileged  classes. 
which  are  of  course  the  main  strength  of  society  in  mind  as  in 
every  thing  else,  all  tastes  and  powers  of  a  superior  kind,  as 
they  manifested  themselves  here  aud  there,  above  the  level  of  the 
possessor's  own  lot  and  situation  in  life,  then  flowed  naturally 
into  the  Churchy  which  admitted  of  no  distinction  in  society  iu 
relation  to  herself,  and  was  therefore  always  ready  to  receive  and 
foster  them.     Persons  who,  in  the  present  day,  might  have  be- 
come eminent  physicians,  or  lawyers  of  note,  or  authors  and 
writers  in  reviews,  then  found  themselves  planted  in  monaste- 
ries, where  they  had  leisure  to  follow  their  pursuits,  in  the  society 
of  those  who  could  assist  and  appreciate  them.     We  have  no 
doubt  that,  could  we  carry  ourselves  back  for  an  instant  to  that 
age,  we  should  find  that  it  had  its  literary  circles,  and  its  spheres 
of  intelligence,  as  we  say ;  that  the  world  then,  in  fact,  was  not 
without  a  few  of  those  interior  and  self^created  worlds,  which 
have  pushed  themselves  into  such  notoriety  since,  and  threaten 
to  incommode,  even  to  repletion,  the  first  and  parental  circum- 
ference herself,  the  orbis  terrarum,  which  has  enough  to  do  to 
contain  them  all.     Now,  over  and  above  the  animal  and  the  ve- 
getable worlds,  and  the  other  old  established  ones  of  that  kind, 
the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  so  on,  we  have  now  the  geologi- 
cal world,  the  botanical  world,  the  antiquarian  world,  the  phreno- 
logical world,  besides  the  fashionable  world  and  the  religious 
^vorid.     One  meets  vrith  several  worlds  of  this  kind  in  travelling 
down  the  columns  of  a  newspaper;  they  are  attended  by  their 
satellites  in  the  shape  of  lecturers  and  corresponding  secretaries ; 
and  communications  are  carried  on  with  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  twopenny  post.    But  we  are  wandering  from  our 
subject. 

We  do  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages, 
any  more  than  her  descendant  of  the  present  day,  would  always 
be  the  better  in  proportion  to  the  reception  she  aiforded  to  ex- 
NO.  XLVllI. — OCT.  1838.  c  c 
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isting  talents  and  knowledge,  yet  it  would  serve  to  streogtben 
her  against  the  prevailing  tendency  then  which  lay  toward  super- 
stition* Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  some  observations  which  tend  i 
good  deal  in  this  direction,  though  he  brings  them  to  bear  oa 
another  subject  from  what  we  have  been  considering. 

**  There  was  no  lack  of  protectors  of  popular  rights.  And  what, 
then,  were  tbey  to  be  found  ? 

"  Divesting  ourselves  of  modem  opinions  and  prepossessions,  an  an- 
swer can  readily  be  given  by  consulting  the  chronicle  and  the  diarter. 
Amongst  the  '  prelates,  magnates  and  proceres,'  are  we  to  seek  for  all 
the  reed  and  potential  materials  of  .the  now  popular  branch  of  the  le^s- 
lature.  Examine  the  origin,  the  position,  the  influence  of  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  hierarchy  will  rise  before  us  as  the  most  demo- 
cratic element  of  our  old  English  commonwealth. 

"  Consider  the  ancient  clergy,  in  their  relation  to  what  may  be  tenncd 
the  individuality  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  value  of  a  popular  go- 
vernment consists  not,  as  the  demagogue  employs  it,  for  the  porpoieof 
opposition  to  authority,  but  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  benefits  aod 
rewards  of  a  well-governed  society,  in  due  gradation,  to  the  several  nab 
and  orders  of  the  community.  Whatever  inequality  might  subsist  io 
other  respects  amongst  the  people,  they  met  on  equal  terms  oo  sacm) 
ground.  For  the  civil  or  political  ennoblement  of  talent,  the  way  tl- 
ways  opened  through  the  Christian  hierarchy.  The  mitre,  the  cardinal's 
cap,  the  tiara  itself,  fell  oftenest  on  the  humblest  brow.  An  establtsbed 
Church  is  the  surest  possession  of  the  people ;  when  tbey  pillage  cbe 
altar  they  despoil  their  own  property ; — they  waste  their  own  oieans ; 
— they  desolate  their  own  children's  inheritance  ; — they  rob  themsdics. 

*'  Such  an  institution  was  an  easy  and  acceptable  path  to  greatness, 
for  the  lowest  of  the  low  :  and  amongst  the  prelates,  who  sometioKS 
constituted  the  most  numerous,  and  always  the  most  influential  portioa 
of  the  great  council,  the  majority  had  risen  from  the  humblest  rank  in 
society.  Were  they  all  truly  deserving  of  their  honours  ? — Certainly 
not. — Some,  it  must  be  admitted,  obtained  their  advancement  by  cast- 
ing aside  the  real  duties  of  their  station,  and  by  making  the  bnanes^  of 
the  world  their  primary  object.  But  this  was  the  sin  of  the  man,  and 
not  the  vice  of  the  hierarchy.'*— p.  219—221. 

"  The  Anglican  Church  is  not  an  extraneous  or  oppressive  order,  pos- 
sessing a  character  adverse  to  the  state  ;  it  is  not  a  caste  estranged  from 
the  community.  It  is  formed  out  of  the  people  :  it  exists  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  Church,  as  I  have  observed,  and  I  repeat  the  observationi  is 
the  democratic  leaven  of  our  balanced  monarchy.  The  dignified  ecde- 
siastics  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  during  the  middle  ages,  alwajs 
the  best,  and  not  unfrequently  the  only,  advocates  of  the  real  inteitsts 
of  the  poorest,  and,  therefore,  the  most  defenceless  classes.  So  bs*e 
they  also  been,  at  all  times,  the  means  by  which  the  gifts  of  intellect 
and  intelligence  raise  the  possessor  to  the  highest  station  in  the  com- 
munity, the  connecting  link  between  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  '-'^ 
223,  224. 

« 

But,  after  all,  the  main  proof  of  what  we  have  been  sajiog 
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lies  in  the  Church's  preservation  of  the  true  creed,  not  indeed 
free  from  corruptions,  but  still  the  true  creed  whole  and  entire 
throughout  a  long  and  trying  period,  in  which  superstition  and 
religion  were  striving  for  the  mastery*  The  Church  we  know  is 
always  under  trial ;  it  is  tried  at  this  time,  (if  we  may  speak  so 
boldly  on  a  subject  so  near  home,)  and  has  been  tried  ever  since 
the  change  of  opinions  in  this  country,  by  the  spirit  of  infidelity. 
Xhe  former  trial  was  no  more  difficult  perhaps  in  respect  of  its 
character  than  the  present  one ;  still  we  should  remember  that  it 
lasted  long;  and  that  the  long  and  continuous  pressure  from 
without  will  produce  its  effects,  even  taking  us  at  the  best. 

*'  Stillicidi  casus  lapidem  cavat." 

We  do  not  perhaps  bear  this  sufficiently  in  mind,  and  so  are 
not  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages.  We 
pass  coolly  over  its  services,  and  notice  only  its  failures.  We 
remember  it  only  as  a  Church  which  admitted  transubstantiation, 
image  worship  and  the  invocation  of  saints;  we  remember  what 
it  added  to  the  word  of  God,  but  we  forget  what  it  retained — 
that  word  itself.  We  forget  that,  amidst  all  its  errors,  it  retained 
the  one,  true,  and  enlightened  belief,  which  is  to  enlighten  us  to 
the  end  of  time.  No  such  easy  and  ordinary  matter  this,  if  we 
consider  it  aright;  and  we  know  that  unreflecting  minds  expe- 
rience a  kind  of  superficial  surprise  in  coming  across  errors  that 
they  happen  to  be  protected  from  themselves.  They  think  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  avoided  them  ;  mere  obstinacy 
alone,  and  a  determination  to  do  wrong,  which  led  men  astray ; 
simply  maintaining  the  truth  is  the  simplest  of  all  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  estimate;  and,  therefore,  no  thanks,  we  say,  to 
those  who  did  so  maintain  it;  they  only  did  what  lay  straight  be- 
fore them  ;  that  is,  they  only  did  their  duty.  This  is  all  we  have 
to  remark  on  the  one  side ;  but  we  stare,  on  the  contrary,  and 
are  astonished  when  a  corruption  is  brought  before  us  ;  we  think 
the  introduction  of  it  unaccountable ;  mere  roaming  into  error 
for  error's  sake.  Now  we  incline  to  a  different  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  following  reasons. 

We  think  we  are  under  obligation  to  the  middle  ages  for  hav- 
ing preserved  to  us  the  enlightened  form  of  faith,  t.  e.  the  creed 
of  the  Church.  The  tendency  of  superstition  then,  was  to  de- 
stroy that  creed.  This  may  safely  be  said,  though  we  cannot 
know  how  far  or  near  the  danger  came.  We  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon idea  that  superstition  adds,  but  does  not  destroy  ;  and  that 
its  only  fault  is  believing  too  much.  It  seems  inconsistent  to 
say  that  a  creed  can  be  in  danger  in  such  an  age :  but  this  is 
not  true;  and  we  mistake  the  character  of  our  antagonist  if  we 

c  c  2 
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think  so.  Superstition  is  unbelief  as  well  as  belief.  That  mor- 
bid thirst  for  the  marvellous,  which  finds  nothing  to  satisfy  it  in 
the  course  of  providence  or  the  system  of  truth — which  goes  oo 
and  on  despising  one  stimulus  after  another 

"  Till  the  seared  taste  from  fouUest  wells 
Is  fain  to  slake  its  fire," 

this  is  sheer  unbelief,  and  is  what  many  Atheista  have  actuallj 
had  under  one  shape  or  another.  Hobbes  of  Malmesbarji  it  is 
well  known,  had  a  strong  and  uncomfortable  sense  of  pewers 
unseen,  and  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone.  It  is  a  bad  sign  whea 
men  tremble  in  the  dark  only,  and  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
fear  in  the  open  day.  And  this  is  the  way  of  superstition:  it 
withdraws  men's  minds  from  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth— the 
God  of  nature,  reason,  and  conscience — to  gods  of  its  owo^ 
fate  and  the  stars,  powers  evil  and  powers  good,  demons,  aogeb, 
and  saints,  a  motley  company  ;  to  any  thing  whatever,  so  that  it 
be  not  divine.  A  temper  like  this  luxuriates  in  hopes  and  fein 
of  a  certain  kind ;  only  God's  providence  has  no  charms  for  it 
either  way.  It  will  not  go  out  of  itself,  or  exchange  the  eartUy 
mouldering  body  for  the  living  and  spiritual  one.  It  delights  in 
its  own  prison-house,  and  would  live  for  ever  in  the  tomb.  And 
why  so  ?  for  this  reason,  simply,  that  the  very  idea  of  the  divine, 
really  and  properly  speaking,  becomes  lost  to  the  mind  by  in- 
dulging in  this  dark  and  slippery  course.  Superstition  giadoallj 
removes  the  true  God  from  his  own  creation;  it  owns  him  not, 
and  is  therefore  as  unconcerned  in  his  presence,  as  coM  and 
rationalistic  as  Atheism  itself,  though  it  has  its  own  idols  of  whidi 
it  stands  in  the  most  perfect  awe.  Religion,  we  need  not  say, 
is  the  very  contrary  of  all  this :  its  tendency  is  rather  to  equaliie 
things — to  obliterate,  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  natural  and  supernatural,  by  lifting  op 
the  former  to  a  level  with  the  latter.  It  views  the  ordinary  as 
miraculous,  and  the  miraculous  as  ordinary ;  and  both  as  equal 
evidences  of  God's  power  and  providence ;  and,  therefore,  reli- 
gious minds  have  none  of  that  determined  partiality  to  the  super- 
natural which  we  have  been  considering,  because  they  find  enough 
to  impress  them  in  the  voice  from  above  speaking  to  then 
through  their  consciences,  and  in  the  visible  government  of  the 
world.  They  need  have  no  recourse  to  phantoms  for  that  awe 
and  interest  which  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  solid  realities  of 
life ;  by  the  world  within,  and  the  world  without  them. 

We  have  offered  the  above  reflections  because  we  think  diey 
bear  on  the  state  and  trials  of  the  Church  in  the  middle  agef,' 
they  are,  however,  capable  of  being  condensed  into  somediiog 
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very  short  and  commoD  sense.  Superstition,  it  is  acknowledged, 
has  the  tendency  to  introduce  "  gods  many,  and  lords  many  ;*' 
and  if  so,  it  has  a  tendency,  wherever  it  prevails,  not  only  to 
cumber,  but  to  efface  the  Church's  creed.  And  that  there  was 
danger  in  this  direction,  in  the  middle  ages,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
when  we  remember  what  errors  openly  prevailed  then,  and  still 
prevail,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  invocation  of  saints 
and  angels,  as  allowed  in  the  Romanist  system,  and  the  ideas 
entertained  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  are  serious  signs.  We  have 
no  wish  to  extenuate  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  worse  we  think 
of  them  the  more  they  make  for  our  view,  for  they  betray  the 
strong  current  of  the  times  which  the  Church  was  withstand- 
ing, though  at  the  same  time  it  was  yielding  to  it  in  part.  The 
▼ery  corruptions  of  the  Church  in  this  way,  become,  in  another 
point  of  view,  evidences  for  her ;  for,  while  they  prove  that  she 
failed  under  trial  (so  far  as  those  failures  went)  they  prove  also 
the  important  fact,  that  she  was  tried.  And  this  fact  shows  her 
off  to  advautage,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  truths  she  has 
preserved.  As  a  keeper  of  the  truth  she  proves  to  have  been, 
not  the  inert  receptacle  of  it  only,  but  to  have  maintained  it,  as  a 
Church  militant,  in  spite  of  trials,  difficulties,  and  pressure  from 
mthout. 

What  we  mean  to  say,  then,  is  this— judging  from  the  errors 
which  crept  in  during  the  middle  ages,  we  believe  the  Faith  had 
then  a  strong  antagonist  to  cope  with,  in  the  superstitious  prin- 
ciple, which  was  ever  striving  to  obscure  its  light,  and  dissipate 
its  unity.  Superstition  may  have  been  a  weaker  foe  than  infi- 
delity would  have  been ;  still  it  was  an  enemy  then,  and  always 
will  be,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exerts  its  influence.  It  is  ir* 
religion  at  the  bottom,  disguised  under  a  pallid  cast  and  a  mourn- 
ing habit ;  it  is  fear  without  awe ;  the  love  of  the  supernatural 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  it  is  losing  sight  of  earth 
without  approaching  heaven ;  and  despising  reason  without  ad- 
mitting faith.  To  what  length  indeed  this  influence  would  have 
reached,  had  it  been  left  to  itself,  or  had  the  course  of  things 
continued  favourable  for  its  increasing,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  had 
certainly  eaten  some  way,  not  into  (thank  God  !  that  was  impos- 
sible,) but  some  way  round  the  Church's  creed,  toward  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  had  been  gathering 
and  gaining  ground  for  some  ages.  There  was  a  disposition  to 
deify  what  was  not  God  ;  to  worship  the  human  soul,  which  had 
undergone  its  mortal  change ;  and  to  make  man,  even  upon 
earth,  a  rising  deity ;  the  source  of  his  own  goodness  and  moral 
strength.     These  errors,  however,  were  not  incorporated  into  the 
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Church  till  the  Couucil  of  Trent,  hitherto  she  had  only  harboured 
and  countenanced  them  by  connivance. 

Now  just  at  this  juncture  an  extraordinary  change,  a  new  state 
of  things  rises  up  in  the  world  :  how,  whence  or  where  produced  we 
know  not.  Knowledge  begins  to  increase,  letters  to  revive;  and  we 
find  ourselves  commencing  a  new  sera  of  literature,  science,  politics, 
and  religion.  The  superstitious  spirit  withdraws  from  a  contest 
in  which  the  Church  and  the  age,  new  intelligence  and  ancient 
faith  are  allied  against  her ;  she  retires  from  the  unequal  field, 
leaving  the  two  ill-united  powers  to  turn  their  arms  against  each 
other  as  soon  as  she  is  gone ;  faith  to  fight  against  reason,  and 
mystery  to  oppose  science.  A  formidable  prospect  we  allow; 
but  do  we  therefore  regret  the  change,  and  wish  the  old  foe  and 
the  old  contest  back  again  ?  By  no  means :  rather  when  a  trial 
is  over,  let  us  be  glad  that  it  15  over.  The  Church  was  matched 
against  superstition,  and  has  come  off  victorious.  So  whatever 
else  there  may  be  in  store,  one  trial  is  over,  past,  and  gone. 
Come  what  will,  that  at  all  events  is  a  blessing.  The  genius  of 
Romanism  no  longer  threatens  our  safety.  Though  she  is  still 
allowed  to  remain,  her  movements  are  fixed  within  certain  limits, 
which  she  cannot  extend,  and  which  are  daily  closing  in  around 
her.  Now  indeed  she  is  bestirring  herself,  and  pretending  to  be 
on  the  rise  again  :  what  a  mockery !  old  age  apmg  the  freshness 
and  activity  of  youth.  She  is  making  a  stir  however,  and  calling 
to  Atheists,  Liberals,  and  Schismatics  of  all  kind  to  aid  her.  She 
would  raise  herself  to  power  again  by  the  plan,  on  which  old 
Rome  first  gained  hers;  by  appealing  to  a  mixed  multitude;  a 
coUuvies  omnium  gentium,  as  Livy  says ;  by  gathering  together 
the  sacrilegious  and  profane,  robbers  and  outlaws ;  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  present  strength.  All  in  vain  however.  Her  daj  is 
over,  and  never  can  return  ;  so  far  as  we  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty on  any  dispensation  of  Providence. 

The  sons  of  the  Church  then  may  look  back  with  a  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  their  own,  on  the  great  era  of  the  revival  of 
knowledge;  though  they  take  a  different  view  of  it  altogether, 
from  the  popular  one  of  the  day ;  though  they  acknowledge  that 
that  era  brought  great  dangers  with  it,  greater,  perhaps,  than  aoj 
which  existed  before.  There  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
in  one  part  of  the  Merchant  and  Friar. 

"  The  adversary  of  mankind  devised  a  new  idol,  to  be  adopted  hy  ^ 
world  as  the  true  Christ,  and  it  remained  in  the  Temple  of  God  for 
many  a  year.  The  age  was  rude  and  fierce*  Satan  took  the  darker 
side  of  the  Gospel,  its  awful  mysteriousness,  its  fearful  gk>ry,  its  sove^ 
reign,  inflexible  justice,  and  here  his  picture  of  the  truth  ended.  God 
is  a  consuming  fire,  so  declares  the  text,  and  we  know  it.     But  we 
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ought  to  know  more,  that  God  is  love  also,  but  Satan  did  not  add  this 
to  bis  religion,  which  became  one  of  fear.  The  religion  of  the  world 
ivas  then  a  fearful  religion.  Superstitions  abounded  and  cruelties ;  the 
noble  firmness,  the  graceful  austerity  of  the  true  Christian  were  super^ 
aeded  by  forbidden  spectres,  harsh  of  eye,  and  haughty  of  brow^  and 
these  became  the  patterns  or  tyrants  of  a  beguiled  people.'* — pp.  S74f, 
375. 

"  In  the  future  age  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  religion  of  the  world  as- 
snmes  the  chaste  aspect  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Every  declara- 
tion of  God  is  examined  by  the  measure  of  our  finite  understanding.  Ra- 
tionalism  is  substituted  for  faith,  and  just  so  much  of  religion  retained, 
as  the  mind  of  man  can  comprehend,  and  the  natural  heart  approve.*' — 
p.  377. 

Still  a  change  as  such  was  a  relief,  as  it  implied  that  the  old 
state  of  trial  was  over.  A  new  course  was  now  opened  for  the 
Church  to  run ;  and  she  could  enter  on  it  with  hope,  vigour,  and 
confidence  arising  from  self-gratulation  on  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  unused  strength  to  cope  with 
the  new  foe.  If  we  believe  that  under  the  superintending  eye  of 
Providence  all  the  world's  changes  have  some  ultimate  tendency 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  religion,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  great  era  of  change  which  we  are  speaking  of,  had 
that  tendency  in  some  especial  way.  We  say  that  it  had  in  a 
negative  way,  and  in  relation  to  the  past,  though  what  is  to  come 
of  it,  and  what  it  will  work  to  finally,  we  are  not  yet  permitted  to 
know.  We  may  say  the  revival  of  knowledge  came  in  to  relieve 
the  Church  from  its  long  struggle  with  popular  superstition ;  and 
to  relieve  it  in  time  before  it  had  given  way  fundamentally.  We 
know  it  is  generally  argued  at  the  present  day,  that  these  eras 
come  about  by  a  natural  principle  of  growth  in  the  human  mind, 
the  march  of  intellect  as  it  is  called;  and  that  it  is  nonsense 
connecting  them  with  any  special  providence.  Our  readers, 
however,  we  hope,  are  not  of  this  way  of  thinking;  and  there- 
fore we  shall  continue  to  view  the  period  of  the  revival  of  know- 
ledge in  the  connection  in  which  we  have  viewed  it ;  as  bearing, 
and  designed  by  Providence  to  bear  upon  the  benefiting  and 
disciplining  of  the  Church.  Its  unaccountable  and  sudden  rise, 
superior  as  it  was  to  all  human  origination,  bespeaks,  as  strongly 
as  any  thing  can  do,  a  providential  interposition  for  some  express 
end.  And  we  know,  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  tells  us,  that  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  we  mean  the  discovery  of 
letters,  was  connected  with  the  issuing  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. But  we  will  extract  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his 
passage  ou  this  subject;  as  it  all  bears  intimately  on  the  view  we 
have  been  taking : — 
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"  It  may  appear  strange,  that,  whilat  fevr  can  be  found  softcicinly 
irrevereot  to  deny  openly  before  men  that  the  temporal  afiairt  of  tlie 
world  are  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God,  and  that  empires  rise  and 
fall  by  His  behest :  still  fewer  are  sufficiently  bold  to  coitfcss  before 
men,  that  the  empire  of  mind  is  equally  under  Hts  control. — ^Bot  is  it 
not  the  same  '  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever/  who  *  removeth  kiofs, 
and  setteth  up  kings/  and  who  *  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  know- 
ledge to  them  that  know  understanding.'  Are  those  whom  He  pennits 
to  become  the  intellectual  rulers  of  mankind  independent  of  Uim,  wte» 
from  his  throne,  beholds  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth  \  If  we  incnlcale  tlie 
pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  powers  of 
natural  reason  are  independent  of  religions  lighty  we  victnally  deny  tke 
supremacy  of  Providence. 

**  This  error — so  injurious  in  its  practical  consequences — is  occaskmed, 
in  great  measure,  by  our  constant  habit  of  considering  the  history  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  mind,  as  not  merely  separable,  but  in  fact 
separated,  from  its  intellectual  instruction,  whilst  if  we  admit  the 
we  shall  find  that  the  other  is,  in  fact,  identical. — Let  us  simply 
sider  the  application  and  tendency  of  the  art  of  writing,  the  only 
of  cultivating  knowledge,  whether  precise  or  speculative.  Writing  ia 
the  corner-stone  of  the  fabric  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  in- 
ductive science  depends.  I  will  not  ask  when  or  how  this  art  brramc 
known  to  man,  nor  propound  the  suggestion,  plausible,  if  not  coodnaivc, 
that  all  alphabetical  characters,  however  apparently  varied,  result  only 
from  the  modifications  of  one  type.  Bnt,  waiving  these  inquiries,  we 
possess  the  most  certain  and  indisputable  evidence,  that  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  Providence  with  respect  to  fallen  man,  the  means  destined 
for  the  preservation  of  divine  truth  and  for  the  progress  of  homan 
knowledge,  have  been  inseparably  conjoined. 

*'  Had  this  art  of  speaking  to  the  eye  been  concealed  from  man,  had 
letters  not  been  known,  the  Bible  could  not  have  existed.  Had  not  tfie 
writing  of  God  been  graven  upon  the  Tables,  His  commandments,  eves 
under  the  theocracy  of  Israel,  could  only  have  been  preserved  authenti- 
cally by  a  perpetual  miracle.  The  absence  of  written  characters  wnald 
have  necessitated  a  constant  efiusion  of  the  Hcdy  Spirit  for  the  tmn*- 
mission  of  divine  truths.  Had  not  writing  been  imparted  to  us,  then  all 
doctrine  must  have  been  oral  and  traditionary :  and,  writing  being  ab- 
sent, how  could  religious  knowledge  have  b^n  defended  against  altera- 
tion and  corruption  ?  God's  word  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
natural  and  unaided  memory  of  man  \  either  our  faculties  must  have 
been  totally  altered,  for  the  preservation  of  the  lessons  of  salvation,  or  it 
would  have  been  indispensable  that  an  unbroken  succession  of  ins|Mred 
preachers  should  have  been  raised  up,  from  time  to  time,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age.  Prophet  must  have  blm  the 
disciple  of  Prophet;  Apostle  the  immediate  roremnner  of  Aposllft. — 
When  tempted,  we  could  not  have  answered,  *  It  is  written ;'  when 
seeking  comfort,  we  could  not  have  been  told>  '  It  is  written.' — ^Holy 
Scfipture  could  not  have  been  given  for  our  instruction :  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  revelation  must  have  been  totally  changed* 
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"  In  the  coitivation  of  the  hnnian  intellect,  the  first  lesson  is  thus 
sent  forth  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  whole  rich  hanquet  of  human 
knowledge  is  composed  of  the  crumhs  which  have  fallen  from  the  tahle 
of  the  Lord.  All  the  records  and  memorials  of  literature  and  science 
are  secondary  and  derivative :  and  exist  merely  because  it  pleased  God 
that  we  should  continue  to  learn  His  will  from  the  Divine  Volume,  after 
the  bodily  presence  of  the  teachers  who  declared  His  truths  had  been 
Y^ithdrawn :  and,  pursuing  the  question  onwards,  we  shall  still  find  that 
the  further  improvement  of  intellect  proceeds  from  a  source  above 
hnman  control. ' — pp.  388 — 391. 

"  Can  the  annals  of  technological  history  aibrd  satisfactory  proofs 
that  any  one  of  tlie  great  physical  inventions  which  really  constitute  eras 
In  the  history  of  intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  has  been  produced  by 
the  strict  analogical  inductions  of  reasoning } — Once  opened,  the  mine 
has  been  more  and  more  worked,  deeper  shafts  have  been  dug,  and 
easier  methods  discovered  of  raising  the  precious  ore  :  yet,  not  by  the 
skill  of  the  scientific  metallui^st,  but  by  the  chance  footsteps  of  the 
herdsman,  the  first  discovery  of  the  hidden  souvce  of  wealth  was  made. 
— Much  has  been  improved,  facilities  have  been  gained,  powers  have 
heen  extended,  further  contrivances  happily  applied  ;  but  we  shall  be 
<K>mpeUed  to  confess,  that  in  almost  every  case, — I  may  say  all, — for 
though  there  may  be  exceptions,  none  are  intelligibly  recorded, — all 
great  inventions  seem,  in  their  first  impression,  to  have  been  independent 
either  of  volition,  or  of  intellectual  excellence.  They  have  proceeded 
from  sudden  conceptions,  descending,  fully  formed,  as  from  the  empyrean 
world  of  archetypal  ideas,  flashing  upon  the  mind  without  previous  in- 
vestigation. Strangely,  unexpectedly,  unbidden  like  a  dream,  the  irra- 
diation excites  surprise  in  the  very  individual  to  whom  the  tbongbt  has 
heen  imparted,  and  who,  when  considering  the  invention,  experiences, 
like  Watt,  not  the  pride  of  possession,  but  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
novelty,  which  arises  Irom  the  first  contemplation  of  the  results  of  the 
discoveries  of  others.  And  the  inventors,  unassisted  by  the  results  of 
practice,  or  by  the  lights  of  education,  display  nought  but  the  guidance 
of  an  unseen  power.  And  why  will  Intdlect  refuse  to  learn  humility 
from  her  own  annab  ?" — 394,  395. 

So  then,  reader,  we  have  now  done  with  the  dark  ages,  and 
shall  not  take  you  back  to  them  again  :— 

"Ultima  Cumai  venit  jam  carminis  aetas." 

We  enter  now  upon  a  new  era :  we  are  launched  with  the  Churchy 
into  a  new  sphere  of  lights  activity  and  intellect :  nay,  we  were 
launched  300  years  ago:  we  are  now  far  advanced  in  our  voyage; 
we  have  crossed  the  line,  and  the  light  of  a  meridian  sun  is  re- 
flected splendidly,  as  we  think,  from  our  boundless  and  unex« 
plored  sea.  Our  pathway  is  illuminated  in  every  direction,  and 
we  are  free  to  take  which  way  we  choose ;  all  is  open,  and  all  ia 
attractive.    The  atmosphere  around  us  is  clear  and  genial :  gentle 
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M'inds  are  blowing  to  enliven  and  refresh  us:  and  a  flatteriif 
voice  is  whispering  by  our  side  \  yes,  and  we  listen  to  it  while 
it  says — '*  Mar  not  the  hopeful,  the  awakening  scene ;  which  is 
able  to  comply  with,  and  to  please  all  our  tastes,  however  com- 
prehensive, however  refined.  Breathe  freely  and  enjoy  the  light 
of  day,  and'  let  others  enjoy  it  also  as  yourself.  What  is  it  you 
wish  for  ?  What  is  it  which  dissatisfies  you  ?  Look  arouod  joa 
again ;  and  you  will  find  every  thing  in  completeness,  which  can 
raise  and  mature  the  character  of  man.  Here  is  stimulus  for  the 
active,  and  serenity  for  the  wise ;  ample  space,  and  perfect  free- 
dom for  the  movements  of  the  intellect ;  peace,  order,  and  sti- 
bility  in  the  social  system.  Here  is  that  favourable  and  har- 
monious balance  of  principle,  which  ensues  when  new-enlighten- 
ment and  old  experience  unite.  Content  you  theo^  and  profit  bj 
the  age  you  live  in;  or  at  any  rate,  disturb  not  the  peace  of 
others.  Above  all,  no  mysteries,  no  dogmas,  we  beseech  joa; 
no  gloom  to  overcloud  a  world  like  this.  These  things  do  not  suit 
us  ;  they  carry  with  them  a  sepulchral  savour ;  they  agree  but  in- 
differently with  the  light  of  the  sun ;  they  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  dead,  but  they  do  not  recommend  themselves  to  the  living. 
Let  nothing  be  introduced  to  taint  the  air  we  breathe,  to  depress 
our  faculties,  to  unnerve  our  spirits ;  to  make  us  criminals  in- 
stead of  judges.  The  journeying  in  dark  places,  and  the  lamp  of 
faith  have  no  charms  for  us,  who  have  the  gift  of  eyesight,  and 
can  use  it ;  we  love  the  highways  of  knowledge,  the  broad  day- 
light, and  the  speedy  and  infallible  conveyance.*'  We  know  nod 
reader,  whether  or  not  your  own  thoughts  have  ever  whispered 
you  into  this  conclusion,  or  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  you  will, 
at  any  rate,  recognize  the  view  as  one  which  you  are  constantW 
encountering  in  the  course  of  your  reading ;  that  is,  if  you  are  at 
all  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers,  journals,  reviews,  or 
public  speeches,  as  they  come  out.  Yes ;  and  flattering  promises 
are  held  out  to  us  if  we  will  adopt  the  feelings  and  system  of 
the  age.  But  we  will  place  them  before  you  in  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  writer  himself,  who  is  in  our  mind,  so  that  you  maj 
weigh  the  loss  and  gain  together;  and  judge  of  the  bargain  for 
yourself: — 

'*  When  once  the  Church  of  England,*'  says  a  great  preacher  of  tbe 
day,  "  shall  have  come  down  from  all  that  is  transcendental  or  mjnttmu 
in  her  pretensions,  and  quitting  the  plea  of  her  exclusive  ApostoRcai  if 
rtvation,  shall  rest  more  upon  that  wherein  the  real  greatness  of  ber 
strength  lies — tbe  purity  of  her  doctrines — her  deeds  of  high  prowess  aod 
championship  in  the  battles  of  the  faith — the  noble  contributtons  ^hidi 
have  been  rendered  by  her  scholars  and  her  sons  to  that  Christian  litera- 
ture which  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  defence  of  Protestaotism^^^^ 
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readjf^made  apparahu  of  her  Churches  and  parishes — the  unbroken  hoid 
tohich  as  an  establishment  she  still  retains  on  the  mass  of  society — and  her 
tuiforf tiled  possessory  right  to  be  reckoned  and  deferred  to  as  an  estabUsh' 
ment  still — when  these  the  true  elements  of  her  legitimacy  and  power 
come  to  be  better  understood  ^  in  that  proportion  will  she  be  recognized 
as  the  great  standard  and  rallying- post,  for  all  those  who  would  unite 
their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  in  that  mighty  cause,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  send  throughout  our  families  in  a  more  plentiful  supply  those  waters 
of  life  which  can  alone  avail  for  the  healing  of  the  nation." 

There  i«  a  phrase,  we  believe,  in  Milton,  *'  fit  body  for  fit 
head/'  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  here;  for  here  we  certainly 
have  "  fit"  expression  for  **  fit"  sentiments.  The  apparatus  of 
Churches  and  parishes !  What  fortunate  moment,  may  we  ask, 
suggested  that  choice  expression  to  lure  us,  the  sons  of  the 
Church,  down  from  our  lofty  eminence?  The  apparatus  of 
parish  Churches;  may  we  add  the  vestries  also?  and  *'  ready  made" 
too*  How  inviting.  Surely,  reader,  your  allegiance  must  be 
tried  here.  We  feel  anxious  about  you.  And  then  the  weighty 
topics  which  succeed — the  "  unbroken  hold  as  an  establish- 
ment"— '*  the  right  to  be  reckoned  as  an  establishment  still" — 
**  the  unforfeited  possessory"  right!  We  really  did  not  know  that 
we  stood  on  so  solid  a  basis ;  at  least  we  never  heard  such  an 
adamantine  description  of  it  before.  But  to  proceed  more  se- 
riously, we  think  the  Lecturer  has  made  a  somewhat  too  precipitate 
descent  from  the  heights  mysterious  and  transcendental  to  an 
apparatus  of  parishes ;  that  be  has 

"  whirled,  leaped  and  thundered  down  impetuous  to  the  plain,* 

in  a  way  not  the  most  favourable  for  setting  off  the  advantage  of 
his  system.  Whether  a  more  imposing  show  might  have  in- 
fluenced us  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  confess,  our  mysticism, 
as  we  are  afraid  Dr.  Chalmers  would  call  it,  does  somewhat  stick 
at  taking  in  a  parochial  apparatus,  as  *'  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth."  We  would  solicit  for  a  little  more  of  the  vague  and 
invisible  in  our  system ;  more  of  the  poetical,  even  the  air-built, 
shall  we  say?  if  it  be  only  to  comply  with  our  weakness.  What, 
all  vanished  before  the  iron  intellect  of  the  lecturer  ?  Is  there 
no  solitary  gleam  from  the  visionary  world,  no  tint  etherial  to  gild 
— the  "  apparatus  ?"  Certainly,  if  Dr.  Chalmers  meant  to  put  an 
extinguisher  on  the  sublime,  he  has  succeeded  to  admiration. 

This  then  is  one  course  proposed  to  us  to  pursue,  by  some 
who  mean  to  give  us  good  advice,  and  wish  to  see  us  flourishing. 
The  Church,  as  we  said  before,  has  entered  on  a  new  state  of 
trial ;  for  we  think  the  new  era  is  such ;  and  the  question  is,  what 
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are  we  to  do  under  it  ?  We  are  told  by  the  party  Acne  deacriM 
to  drop  our  mysteries;  and  then  we  shall  be  actiog  BuHMtf  to  the 
age,  Bftitably  to  the  circumstances  of  trial  in  which  we  are  placed. 
But  let  us  pause  and  consider  here.  Is  there  no  fallacy  in  diat 
word  suitable  ?  We  may  be  acting  suitably  to  die  age,  bj  not 
suiting  ourselves  to  it :  and  the  question  is  whether  the  latter  is 
not  the  most  suitable  way  of  the  two,  the  part  which  the  Church 
was  designed  to  take.  This  for  any  thing  we  know,  and  there  b 
much  to  make  us  think  so,  may  have  been  the  final  cause  wfaj 
enlightenment  was  introduced.  The  age  may  have  received  her 
enlightenment  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be  mysterious  in 
spite  of  it.  In  this  way  the  topic  of  the  "  age*'  turns  round  upon 
its  supporters :  sides  are  changed  in  the  argument,  and  the  secret 
of  our  strength  is  found  to  lie  within  the  very  bosom  of  our  anta- 
^[onist.  The  times  of  darkness,  you  tell  us,  are  passed,  and  this 
IS  an  age  of  knowledge.  True:  but  what  then?  No  time, 
therefore,  for  retaining  mysteries,  you  proceed  immediatelj  to 
say.  Now  there  we  join  issue  with  you.  We  take  up  jonr 
^'  therefore"  before  you  have  done  using  it ;  and  we  say  thatfon 
this  is  the  age  of  all  ages  for  holding  the  mysteries  of  the  6itfa. 
The  Church  should  be  always  enlightened  indeed,  and  always 
mysterious ;  but  it  is  of  special  moment  that  she  should  be  en* 
lightened  in  a  superstitious  age,  mysterious  in  a  scientific.  All 
things  are  double  one  of  another ;  and  they  are  double  io  an  op- 
posing way :  as  the  passive  and  the  active,  the  seal  and  its  iot- 
pression — Tomg  ^yr/ruro;  xo)  v^iu  m  x^fietn  xtrras.  An  enlight- 
ened Church,  (taking  the  common  idea  of  it,)  and  an  enlighteoed 
<tge  going  together,  are  a  sad  chaotic  barren  formation.  Thej 
are  two  identities  as  it  were;  two  likenesses,  copies  of  eadi 
other;  no  fitness  in  them ;  nothing  reciprocal ;  all  partial,  nothing 
whole.  All  is  one-sided,  and  goes  one  way,  all  wastes  and  runs 
to  seed.  The  world  escapes  from  controul  and  goes  off  at  a 
tangent ;  it  pursues  the  irrecoverable  course,  beyond  all  interie- 
rence  of  tlie  centralizing  power,  beyond  the  sphere  of  graritj,  of 
system,  and  of  law.  It  takes  its  own  direction,  and  is  carried  on 
like  the  arrow  of  Lucretius,  fatally,  interminably,  inevitablji  ia 
that  one  line,  with  the  whole  of  space  before  it,  which  it  must  go 
through  or  at  any  rate  never  stop  going  through.  Homer  was  evi- 
dently in  a  difficulty  how  to  describe  the  chimera,  when  be  said 

the  world  has  been  yet  more  puzzled  to  describe  the  like  mal- 
formation, which  our  modern  science  of  magic  would  conjure 
up  if  it  could ;  and  which  it  has  well  nigh  conjured  up  aireadj. 
An  enlightened  age  indeed, — all  intellect,  all  science,all  reason,-- 
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this  is  untowardness,  obliquity  in  the  extreme.  No,  the  age  must 
be  set  right,  if  possible.  It  must  be  set  on  its  legs  again,  if  it 
will  permit  us  to  say  so.  We  must  introduce  some  evenness, 
some  proportion  into  our  movements ;  we  must  have  recourse  to 
a  counterbalancing  system,  to  steady  and  preserve  us.  The  more 
science  there  is  on  the  one  side,  the  more  need  exists  for  mystery 
on  the  other;  and  the  Church,  so  far  from  yielding  to  circum- 
atances,  and  withdrawing  her  pressure  upon  the  world,  should  fix 
and  establish  it  more  firmly  than  ever. 

We  must  drop  one  line,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  a  few  fathoms 
deeper  than  we  have  for  some  time  past ;  and  bear  the  reproach 
and  the  invidiousness  of  the  proceeding  as  we  can.  There  will 
be  complaining  and  accusing  no  doubt;  and  we  shall  have  to  an- 
swer the  charge  that  was  made  of  old,  '^  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
but  ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  but  ye  have 
not  wept."  If  it  should  be  so,  we  hope  to  maintain  our  fortitude 
and  sincerity  under  the  attack.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  Church  has  certain  independent  grounds 
and  resources  of  her  own,  and  cannot  allow  herself  to  be  put  out 
of  place  by  the  tide  of  opinions  flowing  against  her.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  in  her  behaving  so,  seeing  that  she  planted  herself 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposition.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  particular  theory  we  hold  respecting  our  position  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  a  theory  which,  as  will  be  acknowledged, 
amply  protects  us  from  all  arguments  grounded  on  the  folly,  in- 
utility, weakness,  presumption,  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  op- 
position. i\ssuming  the  theory  as  we  do  to  begin  with,  we  are 
safe  from  all  such  dire  results  of  it,  as  far  as  affects  our  purpose  of 
acting.  We  are  disciples  of  that  stubborn,  incomplaisant,  unac- 
commodating rule,  the  rule  of  contrary;  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  which  is  to  gather  strength,  rather  than  uncertainty,  from 
the  side  opposed  to  and  conflicting  with  it.  Thus  there  is  no 
dealing  with  it  in  any  way :  it  stoutly  resists  modification.  It  has 
no  character  to  support  in  the  department  of  the  polite  and  agree- 
able; and  therefore  acts  with  freedom  and  uncoucern  in  the  line 
it  adopts,  and  goes  on  in  short  altogether  incorrigibly  whether 
for  right  or  wrong. 

All  this  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  part  we  have  to  act 
in  this  scientific  age  is  already  laid  down  for  us,  and  that  we  can- 
not alter  it,  without  inverting  and  undoing  the  relation  in  which 
the  Church  and  the  age,  the  age  and  the  Church  stand  to  each 
other.  The  age  is  all  light :  therefore  the  Church  is  bound  to  be 
— ive  will  not  say,  dark,  for  that  is  an  ill-omened,  forbidding  word : 
but  we  will  say,  deep,  impenetrable,  occult  in  her  views  and 
character.    Nay,  we  will  not  object  to  a  certain  measure  of  light; 
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so  that  it  be  of  the  dim  and  awful  kind,  not  borrowed  from 
the  world  without,  but  genuine,  native,  taking  its  rise  within  her 
bosom,  as  the  spark  is  elicited  from  the  unpromising  and  opaque 
flint.     But  something  of  this  kind  we  must  have  :  a  retreat  from 
our  too  much  light,  ''  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from 
the  heat."     We  must  have  a  Church  that  protects  herself  from 
the  powerful  and  noxious  glare  which  settles  upon  her  from  with- 
out ;  that  pitches  her  tabernacle,  and  covers  herself  in,  and  so 
forms  beneath  her  shelter  an  imperium  in  imperio ;  an  interior 
empire  of  peace,  an  unseen  world  under  the  full  light  of  reason 
and  science.     It  is  wonderful  how  people  cannot  understand  that 
shade  is  the  more  agreeable,  the  more  suitable,  the  more  neces- 
sary beneath  the  burning  sun.      It  is  acknowledged    that  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  to  wither  and  emaciate  our  religious  creed. 
Then  surely  the  obvious  thing  is  to  retire  still  further  under 
shelter ;  to  bury  ourselves  still  more  deeply  in  the  recesses  of 
hidden  truth;  not  gratuitously  to  uncover  ourselves,  and  invite 
the  sun's  heat     There  is  a  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
and  there  is  a  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noon  day.     The 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  former;  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect in  die  present  day  represents  the  latter.     If  we  do  not 
adopt  a  somewhat  deeper  system  than  has  prevailed  for  some  time 
past,  for  the  last  century  especially,  we  shall  certainly  be  over^ 
powered :  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  influence 
of  the  age.      The  more  we  reflect  upon  our  case,   the  mwe 
strongly  must  this  approve  itself  to  us.    The  scientific  character 
of  this  time,  we  would  say  again  and  again,  is  a  call  to  us  not  to 
be  carried  along  with  it ;  but  to  go  so  much  the  more  decidedly 
the  contrary  way.     So  thinks  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  we  are  glad 
to  extract  a  passage  which  so  completely  bears  us  out  in  all  we 
have  been  saying. 

*'  The  guardians  of  the  truth,'*  it  is  the  Friar  speaking, "  will  be  cajoled 
to  surrender  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  volume :  and  to  accept  the  so- 
phistries of  earthly  wisdom  as  an  adequate  compromise.  It  will  prompt 
them  to  prophesy  smooth  things,  in  order  to  purchase  a  hollow  tmee 
from  those  who  despise  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

But  what  is  the  Friar's  own  view  ? 

'*  The  more  the  empire  of  man  is  extended  over  nature,  the  more  shadi 
•we  endeavour  to  diminish  the  temptations  inducing  him  to  Ihoe  b^  tight  md 
not  by  faith :  and  thus  withdrawing  bis  dependence  from  the  Liord  of 
Spirits,  and  substituting  bis  earthly  idol  for  the  Father  of  Ueaveo."— 
p.  379. 

There  are  persons,  indeed,  now,  according  to  the  Friar^s  pro- 
phecy, and  not  a  few  of  them,  who  wish  to  go  certain  lengths  and 
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no  farther ;  to  cut  down  one  truth,  to  round  off  another.    This 
is  not  the  way  to  save  the  faith  from  falling, — if  it  is  allowable  to 
use  such  an  expression,  knowing  as  we  do  the  sure  promise  on 
Mrhich  it  stands.     To  capitulate  in  this  way  inch  by  inch  is  a 
miserable  process.     If  the  truth  is  maintained,  (as  we  know  that 
it  is  to  be,)  no  thanks  to  the  judiciousness  of  this  class  of  de* 
fenders,  any  more  than  to  their  courage.   No :  we  cannot  pick  and 
choose  what  parts  of  the  true  system  to  hold  by,  what  to  cast  off; 
we  must  either  defend  the  whole,  or  give  up  the  whole.     And 
the  whok  is  a  mysterious  thing,  if  we  take  in  all  of  it.     It  is  only 
a  part  here  and  there  broken  off  from  the  system  that  can  be 
maintained  on  the  accommodating  plan.    If  the  truth  is  preserved 
to  the  last,  it  will  have  been  owing  to  those  who  seemed  at  the 
time  to  go  deeper  than  was  necessary ;  to  be  too  dark  and  un- 
reasonably severe  in  their  doctrines  and  mode  of  thinking.   There 
is  a  great  dread  in  persons'  minds  of  that  over  high  standard :  but  we 
may  put  it  to  their  plain  reason,  is  not  that  the  safe  side  nou;,  what- 
ever it  was  in  the  middle  ages?  What  is  the  tendency,  may  we  ask, 
of  the  present  day :  is  it  to  superstition  or  to  scepticism  ?  We  know 
the  uncommon  fear  of  popery  which  is  abroad ;  but  with  all  de- 
ference to  persons'  sensibility  on  that  head,  we  do  not  think  their 
fear  is  so  oppressive,  as  it  appears  to  be.     Persons  who  reflect 
at  all,  can  scarcely  think  there  is  much  danger  of  the  age  turning 
Roman  Catholic,  whereas  on  all  hands  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  great  danger  the  other  way,  to  rationalism,  that  is,  infidelity. 
This  view  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  age  is  on 
the  whole  a  cheerful  one,  though  it  gives  us  something  to  do. 
If  science,  by  the  rule  we  have  been  giving,  is  turned  into  stimulus 
to  the  mysterious  principle  in  our  system,  then  science  is  our 
friend  and  ally,  in  spite  of  itself.     Only  we  must  turn  it  in  this 
very  direction,  and  in  no  other.     The  Church  of  the  middle  ages 
was  tried  in  its  own  way ;  and  had  to  resist  accordingly :  it  had 
to  oppose  superstition  by  enlightenment.     That  trial  has  passed 
off  long  ago,  happily  we  may  say ;  fortunately,  providentially  for 
the  Church :    we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is   over ; 
though  it  has  left  us  another  antagonist,  and  a  more  difiicult  one 
to  cope  with.    The  revival  of  knowledge  put  the  Church  in  a 
new  state  of  trial;  it  brought  in  another  antagonist  upon  us, 
which  was  to  be  met  as  the  former  was  in  its  own  way.     We  are 
now  assailed  by  science,  and  we  must  protect  ourselves  by  mys- 
tery.   That  is  the  line  which  it  peculiarly  falls  to  us  to  adopt. 
It  is  as  clearly  the  Church's  time  to  be  mysterious  now,  as  it  was 
its  part  to  be  enlightened  iu  the  middle  ages.     Mystery  fits  in 
with  this  age  exactly;  it  suits  it;  it  is  just  what  the  age  wants, 
if  it  only  knew  what  its  wants  were     As  for  one  being  an  en- 
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lighted,  a  moderate,  a  charitable  church,  that  is  all  beside  its 
purpose ;  of  course  we  are  all  that  and  more ;  but  that  is  not  tk 
character  which  should  specially  belong  to  us,  and  which  was 
designed  for  us,  as  the  effect  at  once  and  the  means  of  supportiog 
our  peculiar  state  of  trial.  It  is  no  great  credit  to  us  to  be  en- 
lighteued,  t.  e.  not  superstitious  ;  our  trial  does  not  lie  that  waj, 
and  we  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Depth  of  doctrine  is  what 
we  are  to  look  to,  and  what  we  may  boast  of,  if  we  maiotsio  it 
properly.  But  it  is  absurd  to  be  congratulating  ourselves  on  ov 
enlightenment,  when  that  is  not  at  all  the  point  in  question ;  this 
is  like  being  valiant  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  running  avaj 
when  there  is. 

We  will  just  add  another  suggestion  before  concluding.  If 
science  could  be  brought  to  act  upon  the  Church  in  the  way  we 
have  been  describing,  might  not  this  have  an  effect  in  its  turn 
upon  the  scientific  world  ?  We  do  not  dream  about  convertiog 
the  age,  but  here  and  there  an  impression  might  be  made  opoa 
it,  by  a  deep  and  authoritative  system  of  Church  leaching,  whidi 
might  issue  in  a  higher  and  more  moral  school  of  science  grow- 
ing up  among  us,  than  we  possess  at  present ;  a  school  vhidi 
would  bow  low  before  the  majesty  of  irresistible  truth,  retaiaingat 
the  same  time  its  own  immutable  decrees  respecting  nature  and  the 
world,  and  reigning  supreme  in  its  own  sphere  of  certainty.  Wh; 
should  we  not  have  the  imposing  union  of  science  and  mjstery 
in  the  same  minds  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
prevent  their  meeting ;  though  they  must  both  descend  deep,  to 
come  to  the  root  and  basis  of  their  agreement.  But  science,  it 
stands  to  reason,  must  be  atheistic,  wherever  a  superficial  need 
predominates ;  this  we  must  reckon  upon,  and  take  up  with  oor own 
share  of  the  blame,  so  far  as  our  own  deficiencies  have  originated 
or  encouraged  the  evil.  We  are  trying  now  to  convert  men  of 
science  by  giving  them  what  in  exchange  ?  Nothing  at  all :  that 
is  to  say,  an  intellectual,  a  **  reasonable "  religion,  a  thing  that 
nullifies  itself.  Why,  how  unmeaning,  how  impolitic  is  this? 
Your  men  of  science  do  not  care  for  a  religion  that  is  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  line :  they  have  enough  of  that  qaalitj  of 
thing  fit  their  own  line.  A  scientific  religion  must  of  coorse  be 
the  poorest  of  all  things  to  them,  and  can  only  excite  that  species 
of  contempt,  which  we  feel  on  seeing  any  system  or  individaal 
trying  to  do  things  out  of  its  line ;  and,  therefore,  of  coarse^l- 
ing,and  making  itself  ridiculous  in  the  attempt.  Religion  loses  ittelf 
entirely,  if  it  affects  the  merely  systematic,  the  reasoning,  the  philo- 
sophical; all  this  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  it.  No:  it  must  be  itself, 
and  stand  on  its  own  ground ;  and  there,  whatever  be  thooght  of 
its  error  or  truth,  there,  is  a  solid  something  to  offer  to  persons 
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acceptance,  and  men  must  give  it  their  respect,  even  if  they  refuse 
it  their  submission.  But  nothing  is  gained  otherwise.  Scientific 
men  know  clearly  enough  their  superiority  over  religion  in  their 
own  line,  and  will  answer  you  as  the  Cyclops  did  Ulysses. 

Oh  yap  cvrXftnTfc  Atoc  Aiyco^ov  ^XeyHaiy, 
Oifik  B€&v  fiaxapwy,  eireii)  iroXv  t^iprepoi  tifiiv, 

A  modernized  religion  they  regard  of  course  as  only  a  meagre 
imitation,  of  what  they  have  themselves  already  in  an  infinitely 
more  perfect  degree.  It  is  as  if  the  country  tried  to  entertain 
the  town  with  its  own  regularity,  and  put  its  farms  and  cottages 
accordingly  into  rectangular  order,  row  and  alley,  street  and 
square,  when  the  real  fact  was,  that  we  went  into  the  country,  to 
see  the  country,  not  to  see  the  town  over  again;  much  less  make 
a  miserable  apology  for  the  town  character. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  finish  our  article  without  one  or  two 
observations  more  on  the  Merchant  and  Friar ;  especially  after 
making  the  use  of  it  we  have.  Extracts  of  course  cannot  do 
justice  to  such  a  work ;  they  are  necessarily  limited,  and  are  con- 
fined to  some  one  or  two  subjects,  out  of  all  those  which  the  author 
treats  of :  for  the  ordinary  limits  of  an  article  do  not  admit  of 
noticing  more.  We  can  only  say  it  is  the  most  varied  book  we 
ever  read,  for  so  small  a  one ;  combines  the  humorous  and  the 
philosophical  in  a  very  happy  and  complete  way  indeed  :  besides 
containmg  a  great  deal  of  information,  historical,  political,  and 
antiquarian,  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  middle  ages,  principally 
of  course  in  our  own  country.  Our  sense  of  gratitude  obliges  us 
to  say  thus  much,  from  the  entertainment  which  the  book  has 
given  us  in  reading ;  not  that  we  suppose  at  all  that  an  author  so 
well  known  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  stauds  in  need  of  our  recom- 
mendation. However  these  are  secondary  features.  Perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  thing  after  all,  is  to  see  a  mind  constituted 
with  a  strong  taste  and  admiration  for  the  scientific,  in  the  way 
Sir  F.  Palgrave's  evidently  is,  combining  with  that  taste  real  depth 
and  power  of  thought  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  the 
true  reverential  spirit  which  bespeaks  the  churchman.  This  is  a 
rare  combination  in  the  present  day ;  and  therefore  when  it  does 
come  across  us,  we  have  all  the  greater  value  for  it.  Sir  Francis 
throws  out  a  promise  in  his  preface,  that  "  should  opportunity  be 
given,  he  may  hereafter  enter  into  a  full  view  of  the  study  of 
Physical  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages."  We  only  hope  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  him,  and  that  he  will  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  he  proposes  to  himself  doing. 
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Art.  VI. — 1,  A  brief  History  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada: 
containing  the  Acts  of  Parliament^  Imperial  and  Pnmndd, 
Royal  InUructions,  Proceedings  of  the  Deputation,  Com* 
spondence  with  the  Govetrimentt  Clergy  Reserves'  Question,  l^c. 
4c.  By  William  Bettridge,  B.D.,  ^St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,) Rector  of  Woodstock,  Upper  Canadai  one  of  the 
Deputation  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec*  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Archdeacons  and  Clergy  of  Upper  Canadi. 
London.     1838.     8vo.  pp.  143. 

£.  Tlie  Stewart  Missions;  a  Series  of  Letters  and  Journab,  calcu' 
lated  to  exhibit  to  British  Christians  the  SpiritwU  DestUiUifm 
of  the  Emigrants  settled  in  tlie  remote  Parts  of  Upper  CoModa; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Hon,  end 
Right  Rev.  Chas.  James  Stewart^  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  ic 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Waddilove,  M.  A.,  St.  Johns 
College,  Cambridge,  late  Prebendary  of  Ripon,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roibnrgh.  Londos: 
Hatchard  and  Son.     1838.     Sm.  8vo.  pp.  252. 

3,  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  occasioned 
by  the  recent  Meeting  in  support  of  the  Society  for  the  Profo- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  London:  Stewart. 
1838. 

We  rejoice  at  the  interest  which  is  gradually  becoming  felt  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  Of  all  missionary  efforts  thoie 
which  apply  to  the  colonies  are  the  most  legitimate ;  and  indeed 
if  the  state  discharged  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  its  dutji 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  distant  dominions  of  the  Queeo 
should  be  in  any  degree  behind  England  itself  in  the  mesm  of 
religious  instruction  and  worship.  Kings*  we  are  taught,  are  en- 
trusted with  dominion,  in  order  that  in  its  exercise  they  may  "seek 
God's  honour  and  glory  ;'*  they  no  more  divest  tbemselves  of 
this  obligation  in  one  part  of  their  empire  than  another;  towards 
all  their  subjects  they  extend  an  equal  interest,  a  compiebenaiTe 
undivided  protection. 

Should  we  suppose  any  King,  possessing  far  larger  and  moit 
real  authority,  than  is  assumed  in  modern  theories  of  govemment^ 
animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  pursuing  his  task  with  wortbj 
and  large  affections,  it  would  easily  be  thought  that  as  far  as  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  religion  goes,  remoteness  of  district,  meuH 
ness  of  race,  recency  of  acquisition,  would  by  no  means  iotenvpt 
his  equal  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  quarter  where  protection  was  most  given,  it  would 
be  where  he  might  feel  it  to  be  most  needed. 
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Democracy  possesses  the  happy  art  of  dispensing  with  evety 
feeling  of  higher  and  generous  affection  ;  it  has  no  human  heart ; 
it  is  not  a  man,  but  a  system.  Where  feelings  in  their  nature  in- 
dividua),  are  recjuired  from  bodies  social,  they  are  apt  to  become 
diluted  to  nothing  in  the  diffusive  medium  they  pass  through. 
Kings  and  queens  can  be  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  country, 
but  we  shall  vainly  hope  for  parental  fondness  in  a  parliament  or 
a  congress. 

The  advocates,  indeed,  of  the  popular  principle  afford  the  best 
evidence  against  themselves,  in  the  manner  in  which  their  schemes 
of  patriotism  are  generally  developed;  they  talk  of  their  own 
''  enlightened  views"  and  **  liberal  measures/'  but  when  their 
philanthropy  is  brought  to  the  test,  it  discovers  too  obviously  that 
it  is  instigated  by  theory,  and  not  by  feeling,  "  Philanthropists," 
indeed,  is  all  that  they  pretend  to  be ;  affectionate  and  simple 
motives  are  really  unnamed  in  their  vocabulary ;  and  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  we  have  now  referred  to,  with  which  a  king,  know- 
ing and  caring  for  his  sacred  office,  would  almost  watch  for  the 
neediest  and  remotest  quarter  of  his  empire,  as  the  sphere  for  his 
more  earnest  bounties,  may  be  compared  with  that  well-known 
act  of  Lord  Grey's  government  which  withdrew  from  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  British  colonies  the  annual  public  grant  of 
£  15,600;  while  the  present  modified  arrangement  of  that  measure 
refuses  all  public  aid  to  ministers  of  the  Church  who  have  become 
employed  in  either  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  after  1833,  and  de- 
prives above  100  clergymen,  occupied  in  the  North  American 
colonies  before  that  time,  of  a  large  part  of  their  previous 
incomes.* 

We  mention  this  at  present  but  as  an  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  democratic  temper;  and,  practically,  it  is  only  of  ten- 
dencies that  we  speak.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  constitution 
of  this  country  affords  an  absolute  development  either  of  the 
monarchical  or  democratic  principle  of  government ;  but  as  the 
democratic  principle  has  recently  been  brought  more  into  action, 
we  cannot  help  noticing,  that  its  effects  are  felt  in  a  certain  heart- 
lessness  of  legislation,  which  we  suppose  must  be  proved  to  be 
impolitic  or  unpopular  before  the  legislature  will  consider  it 
criminal.  And  certain  we  are  that  that  temper  will  not  be  per- 
manently acceptable  in  this  country;  doubless  far  purer  and 
more  genuine  feelings  are  already  rapidly  prevailing  in  the  hearts 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  England. 

Whatever  plausibility  of  argument  the  democratic  principle  is 

*  See  Report  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  1837,  p.  19 }  and 
Bettridge's  History  of  tlie  Churcli  id  Upper  Canada,  p.  S3. 
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susceptible  of«  there  is  this  to  be  said  against  it»  that  argnmeDt  it 
always  requires  ;  it  is  not  a  first  conviction ;  to  a  simple  and  free 
mindj  anti-monarchical  feeling  is  nearly  as  unnatural  as  anti-filial 
feelinff.  The  teachers  of  modern  politics  profess  to  be.instractii^ 
mankmd  in  something  they  were  not  aware  of;  their  theories  are 
no  calling  back  to  antiquated  notions,  they  rather  disown  them ; 
every  body  who  dissents  from  themselves  is  dull  and  unenlight- 
ened ;  in  other  words,  before  a  man  can  understand  their  views 
he  must  be  indoctrinated  into  them. 

We  desire  to  connect  these  remarks  with  the  relation  in  which 
England  is  at  present  placed  to  her  colonies.  Here  is  an  ancieat ' 
country,  whose  children  have  for  the  most  part  been  bred  up  in 
her  own  principles,  freemen*  by  inheritance,  loyal  by  nature^  and 
not  uneducated  in  some  of  the  best  truths  and  feelings  which 
education  can  ever  confer.  We  are  so  used  to  a  newspaper  tone 
of  politicSi  necessarily  a  tone  of  discussion  and  collision,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  enter  into  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  political 
feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  ;  that 
quiet  homely  temper,  which  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  England.  If 
we  inquire  for  the  tone  which  might  be  anticipated  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  rural  districts,  it  is  not  to  a  newspaper  or 
a  county  election  that  we  must  have  recourse;  it  is  said  that 
simple  untaught  minds  are  not  apt  to  theorize,  but  as  far  as  they 
do  theorize,  they  are  safe  and  genuine  philosophers.  Their  con- 
victions are  the  patient  work  of  a  plain  and  ordered  life,  taught 
by  its  own  habits,  unlettered  perhaps,  but  not  uninstructed ;  the 
village  church  which  stands  beside  their  households,  and  where 
their  forefathers  rest — the  returning  worship  which  in  the  back- 
ward years  has  ceased  not  through  unremembered  generations — 
the  intercourse  of  kindness  to  which  they  have  been  bred  up  from 
infancy  with  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  some  long  known  lord 
of  the  soil — the  more  sacred  relations  to  their  spiritual  pastor — 
are  elements  of  English  character  which  are  not,  for  they  cannot 
be,  inoperative. 

Suppose  then  a  people  imbued  with  the  prepossessions  and 
feelings  which  such  instruments  of  education  have  contributed, 
fraught  with  a  native  loyalty  and  simplicity  of  spirit,  and  carrjii^ 
in  their  breasts  a  ground-work  of  religious  conviction,  going  out 
in  hundreds  and  in  thousands,  whole  households  together  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  and  settling  in  the  newly  opened  forests  of  Canada ; 

*  "  One  of  the  congregation,"  says  Mr.  Green,  a  missionary  in  Upper  Canada,  "ac- 
companied me  some  miles  to  guide  me  tbroogh  the  woods;  be  reraarlced, '  I  have  Bbeity 
enough  i  all  the  liberty  I  now  desire  is  the  liberty  of  having  a  Charch  and  Sabbath 
Schools  as  at  home,  and  nottob$  left  to  ounelvei  as  w$  now  art,' " — Suwmrt  Mit 
p.  16. 
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pilgrims,  but  still  in  one  sense  upon  English  ground.  Do  they 
foresee  that  that  country,  though  so  long  the  property  of  the 
British  crown  and  inhabited  by  English  settlers  for  generations^ 
is,  as  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned,  almost  a  desert ;  scarcely 
churches  or  ministers,  except  at  exceedingly  remote  intervals,  in 
a  region  larger  than  England  itself,  and  in  fact  a  portion  in  the 
British  empire  no  longer  theirs,  if  in  that  is  understood  a  free 
inheritance  in  the  worship  and  privileges  of  the  National  Church  ? 
It  was  a  part  of  their  loyalty,  that  they  reckoned  on  finding  the 
Church  of  England,  whatever  part  of  the  British  empire  they 
might  be  led  to  colonize ;  whatever  provision  their  sovereign  might 
make  for  them,  a  religious  provision  would  be  the  foremost;  it  is 
not  less  the  fruit  of  popular  legislation  that  no  such  care  has  been 
shown  for  the  tens  of  thousands  whom  this  country  has  induced 
to  emigrate.  We  are  not,  indeed,  arguing  on  speculation  in 
speaking  of  surprized  and  disappointed  feelings,  as  those  with 
which  the  new  colonists,  when  first  they  arrive  in  their  future 
country,  discover  the  miserable  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
their  religious  welfare  ;  though  it  is  doubtless  but  too  true  to  the 
character  of  human  nature,  that  what  at  first  was  felt  as  a  want 
becomes  afterwards  comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference ;  yet 
still  their  longings  and  the  hunger  of  the  soul  may  at  seasons  re- 
turn ;  new  employments,  new  associates,  active  calls  upon  their 
industry,  may  make  them  forget,  for  a  month  or  a  year,  the  calmer 
and  less  exciting  claims  of  those  deeply-seated  instincts,  whose 
longings  are  heavenward ;  but  old  religious  habits  and  privileges 
which  had  been  constantly  associated  with  their  earlier  days  will 
at  times  come  over  them,  like  a  long-forgotten  strain ;  and  still 
more  will  it  be  to  English  parents  a  keen  feeling,  to  see  their 
children  growing  up  around  them  unbaptized,  uninstructed,  un- 
used to  God's  house,  and  unblest  in  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 
We  take,  from  a  multitude,  the  following  instances  of  that 
spiritual  hunger  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  first  is  an 
Address  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  signed  by  fifteen  heads  of 
families  (one  of  them  a  widow)  in  a  newly  settled  district  of 
Lower  Canada. 

"  Venerable  Sir, 

'*  We,  the  undersigned  beads  of  families  in  this  settlement, 
feeling  considerably  a  want  in  a  spiritual  way,  do  humbly  pray  that  you 
would  let  us  have,  as  often  as  possible,  a  minister  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, baptism,  &c.  &c.,  as  the  Protestant  population  here  is  considerable, 
as  will  appear  in  the  return  forwarded  .  •  •  •  and  we  do  also  pray 
that  you  would  appoint  a  schoolmaster,  under  the  Royal  Institution, 
such  as  would  instruct  our  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  who  might 
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read  the  Church  of  England  ser?ice  in  the  absence  of  the  minister.  And, 
as  in  duty  bound,  we  will  ever  pray/** 

From  a  similar  document,  dated  Broughton,  we  extract  the 
following  words. 

*'  A  clergyman  is  so  much  desired  in  this  place  that  I  am  indacedto 
inform  you  of  the  offers  which  have  been  made.  My  father  sip  be 
would  willingly  give  him  100  acres  of  land,  and  the  heads  of  funilics 
that  they  would  cheerfully  contribute  their  mite  towards  his  soppoit  It 
is  true  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  families,  and  amongst  that  aimber 
three  or  four  Catholics  3  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  wodd  be  a  grest  in- 
ducement for  many  more  to  settle  3  beside,  bis  duty  would  not  so  esr 
tirely  confine  him  as  to  prevent  him  attending  Anbert  Galleon  and  Bdk 
Alliance/' 

With  regard  to  the  concession  that  this  petition  was  made  m 
behalf  of  only  thirty  families^  we  may  remind  our  readers  dnt 
that  number  exceeds  the  population  of  many  parishes  in  Eogliod. 

From  the  inhabitants  of  Aubert  Galleon,  and  Belle  AUnoce, 
(mentioned  in  the  preceding  document^)  we  find  similar  testunooj 
to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  new  settlements  in  Canada.  In  these 
places  and  their  neighbourhood,  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
by  the  inhabitants,  prefaced  by  resolutions,  from  which  we  extnct 
the  following. 

"  In  order  to  establish  the  public  worship  of  God  amongst  ns,  od  a 
permanent  basis,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should,  according  to  our  mesas, 
contribute  certain  sums  of  money  annually,  for  the  support  and  matoit- 
nance  of  a  regulariy  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  As  new  settlers,  our  limited  means  do  not  enable  us  at  preKot  (0 
afford  adequate  means  to  support  any  respectable  minister  of  the  Gospd, 
without  assistance  from  our  fellow  Christians. 

''As  the  venerable  Society  in  England  for  propagating  tlte  Goipdio 
Foreign  Parts  contribute  largely  to  support,  in  the  North  Americas 
colonies,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  we  believe  that 
Church  to  be  a  pure  branch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  clergyman  of  that  Church,  deriving  part  of  bis 
support  from  the  liberality  of  the  said  society,  or  from  some  other  som, 
would  be  most  suitable  to  our  circumstances,  and  also  that  his  minB&T 
would  be  acceptably  exercised  among  us." 

The  subscription  entered  upon  by  these  petitioDers,  as  tbe 
bishop  states  in  his  letter,  contained  three  sorts  of  annual  contn- 
bution ;  ''  one  in  money,  one  in  produce,  and  a  thirds  from  tioii 
who  had  nothing  else  to  give,  in  personal  labour/* 

"  Notwithstanding,*'  says  Bishop  Stewart  in  1834,  "  the  ffMrd^ 
Jkmriskiiig  state  of  the  colony,  the  persons  are  but  few  in  nuntowiio 

•  See"  A  letter  to  tiie  Society  lot  the  Piopiieation  of  tbe  Gospel  n  FoRfB  FM^ 
from  the  Bishop  of  Montreal/'  p.  19. 
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have  it  ia  their  power  to  subscribe  largely  for  this  object,  (incomes  for 
a  resident  clergy,)  and  these  again  are  subjected  to  constant  appeals  to 
their  bounty yrom  the  dutressed  portion  of  tke  emigrtuU  popuiaium,  as  well 
as  in  behalf  of  the  various  public  institutions  and  improvements  now 
carrying  on  in  this  country." 

**  I  have  frequently/*  says  a  travelling  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  in  1836,  a  period  of  comparative  distress,  "  bad  offers  of  land 
and  lumber  for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  subecr^unu  of  V)ork  to  a 
very  laige  amount." — Stewart  Mimons,  p.  155. 

*'  So  many,"  be  observes  in  another  instance,  '<  are  the  wants  of  the 
emigrant  at  first,  and  so  very  dear  is  every  article,  that  quickly  all  the 
little  capital  they  bring  out  vanishes  away,  and  so  far  from  being  able  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  churches  or  the  maintenance  of  a  ministry, 
they  are  unable  to  procure  even  for  themselves  many  of  the  most  neces- 
sary artides  belonging  to  their  condition.'* — p.  171  • 

*^  I  stopped  at  a  tavern,"  says  the  above  named  missionary,  "  where 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  learning  I  was  a  clergyman,  refused  to  take 
more  than  half-price  for  each  article  supplied  to  myself  and  for  my  horse." 
—p.  204. 

At  another  place,  a  tavern  keeper  refused  to  accept  of  the  same 
missionary  the  payment  of  any  charge  whatever. 

These  are  symptoms  of  the  religious  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
country ;  remnants  of  inherited  impressions,  which  remind  us,  if 
it  be  not  too  familiar  a  comparison,  of  the  lines  in  the  Deserted 
Village ; — 

''  Where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild." 

We  add,  however,  a  few  further  quotations  from  the  journals 
and  letters  of  various  missionaries,  all  denoting  the  spiritual  con«- 
dition  of  the  Upper  Province;  we  recite  them  as  they  have  oc- 
curred to  us,  in  a  volume  already  referred  to* 

Mr.  Elliot  says, 

"  I  have  over  and  over  heard  the  members  of  the  Church  observe, 
'  that,  though  they  belong  to  the  Established  Church  of  the  empire,  they 
are  the  most  neglected  and  destitute  denomination  of  Christians  in  this 
flourishing  country.*  " — Stewart  Missions,  p.  95. 

We  may  compare  with  this  the  Bishop  of  Quebec's  letter, 
printed  in  the  same  work,  p.  144. 

'^  There  is  not  any  provision  for  any  new  missionaries  in  either  Upper 
or  Lower  Canada,  and  they  are  greatly  needed  by  large  congregations. 
The  largest  new  and  destitute  congregations  are  for  the  most  part  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  long  settled,  and  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  ministry." 

'<  1  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  an  instance  came  under  my  own 
eyes,  of  a  member  of  the  Church  travelling  neto'lt/ forty  mksj  where  the 
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TOELiU  were  very  bad,  for  the  purpose  of  commniiicatiDg  in  the  Lord's 
Supper." — p.  160. 

"  One  woman  bad  come  eigbteen  miles  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 
cbild  baptized." — p.  162. 

'*  A  large  congregation  baving  assembled  at  tbe  appointed  hour,  s  few 
bad  prayer-books,  but  did  not  know  bow  to  use  tbem.  Many  of  them, 
born  in  tbis  country,  never  beard,  I  sbonld  tbink,  tbe  Cbnicfa  service 
read,  nor  even  a  Church  minister  preach, — one  told  me  so, — snoiher 
remarked,  the  prayer-books  are  of  no  use  to  us,  as  we  cannot  and  dooot 
know  how  to  find  the  places,  not  having  used  tbem  in  public  service  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  (Date  March  6,  1836.)  '  The  only  drawbsd/ 
said  an  English  gentleman  at  tbe  same  settlement,  '  to  this  ooontiy,  is 
the  want  of  churches  and  clergymen.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  poor  mcD, 
but  for  my  part  I  have  had  often  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  my  preteDi 
residence,  and  settling  again  near  the  means  of  grace.*  "* — ^p.  187. 

'*  I  attended  a  funeral  this  day ;  only  those  who  live  here,  and  bsve 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  destitution  of  tbis  country,  csn  fidlj 
know  or  feel  bow  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  cover  op  their 
dead,  without  tbe  solemn  rites  and  attendance  of  a  Christian  minister." 
—p.  189. 

"  They  are  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  had  been  settled  near  Troj, 
in  the  United  States,  for  some  years.  With  the  hope  of  obtaioiDg  land 
they  removed  to  this  country,  but  one  of  them  expressed,  in  tbe  most 
affecting  manner,  the  deep  sorrow  he  felt  for  consenting  to  adopt  soch  a 
step  for  worldly  advantage ;  as  they  were  now  deprived  of  every  service 
of  the  Church,  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  former  settlement''-* 
p.  197. 

Troy  is  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  United  States. 

''  I  was  lately  driving  towards  the  Huron  tract,  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, and  was  recognized  upon  the  way  by  a  person  on  borseiMick; 
having  inquired  the  place  and  the  hour  at  which  I  intended  to  bold 
divine  service,  he  at  once  relinquished  the  object  of  his  ride,  altboogb 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  to  which  business  was  carrying  bin, 
and  accompanied  me  back,  riding  nearly  ten  miles  to  attend  tbe  poblic 
worship  of  God." — p.  249. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Bettridge's  account  (History  of 
the  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  p.  96)  of  a  colony  of  Eoglisb 
settlers,  (from  the  county  of  Devon,)  in  the  Huron  tract. 

The  mother  of  a  family,  on  his  stopping  by  chance  at  her  coitsgei 
inquired  whether  he  were  a  clergyman  of  our  Church  ? — '  We  bare  bees 
here  these  two  years  and  a  half,  and  we  have  never  beard  nor  seen  s 

*  Within  three  miles  of  tbe  iiwt  oo  which  I  write,  aavi  the  editor  of  the  Stenrt 
Missions,  (we  belieTe  the  north  of  England,)  I  have  tbe  instance  of  a  respectable fr* 
roiljTy  which  emigrated  with  sufficient  means  and  habits  of  indosiry»  promising  trsponl 
advantage,  ^et  were  so  unhappy  in  the  destitution  of  spiritual  comforts,  that  tbej  r^ 
turned,  professing  that  they  couid  not,  for  any  earthly  good,  bear  tbe  misery  of  hi^H 
in  a  country  where  no  difference  existed  between  Sunday  and  work- day. 
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clei^ymaQ  all  the  time/  He  promised  to  remain  for  a  few  boun; 
messengers  were  sent  through  the  settlement,  the  noise  of  the  wood* 
catters  presently  ceased,  and  they  all  came  flocking  into  the  place  he  was 
staying  in.  There  were  from  100  to  150  soub  in  the  settlement^ 
'  members  of  the  Chnrch,  without  one  exception ;'  after  he  had  baptized 
the  whole  of  their  unbaptized  children,  he  left  them,  entreating  him  that 
be  woold  return  again,  and  assuring  him,  '  they  did  not  wish  itinerant 
teachers  to  come  amongst  them,  as  it  was  difficult  to  know  who  they 
were,  or  whether  they  came  with  sound  doctrine.'  " 

These  details  are  indications  of  that  remaining  earnestness  of 
religious  feeling,  which  exists  through  a  great  variety  of  districts, 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  bow  poorly  met,  how  poorly 
provided  for,  our  readers  are  aware.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however^  that  the  real  needs  of  the  colony  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  demands  for  spiritual  assistance;  these  are  but  the  encou- 
ragements to  afford  assistance,  while  the  real  claim  upon  the 
motber-country  is  not  the  complaints  of  her  petitioners,  but  their 
Silence.  At  present,  English  recollections  may  recall  the  asso* 
ciations  of  their  ancient  faith ;  they  remember  the  *'  church- going 
bell/'*  their  village  worship,  its  mysteries  of  creed  and  Sacrament; 
and  they  can  yearn  for  them  still ;  but,  unfed,  such  desires  must 
in  time  pass  away ;  and  wasteful  moments  are  these,  while  they 
are  being  suffered  to  escape ;  for  of  all  missionary  labours,  theirs, 
as  far  as  success  goes,  is  the  dreariest,  who  among  a  nation  once 
Christian,  and  which  has  renounced  its  faith,  have  the  task  of 
re-awakening  whole  towns  or  villages  which  have  become  unbe- 
lieving and  depraved. 

It  is  too  probable,  that  this  is  already  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
the  North  American  colonies  of  England ;  ''  while  men  slept,  the 
enemy  hath  sown  tares.''  Indeed,  it  seems  only  in  chance  instances, 
mere  islands  amid  the  desert,  that  genuine  religious  earnestness 
18  practically  realized ;  in  many  quarters,  not  even  the  name  of 
religion  is  perhaps  professed.f    We  must  not  be  unprepared  also 

*  "  Some  femiles,  speaking  of  the  hope  entertained  by  some  of  their  friends  of 
procuring  a  snail  bell  for  a  church  in  their  oeighhoarhood,  added  with  animation, 
'  lliat  would  indeed  sound  like  Sunday  once  again.'  "^-Stewart  Miuiont,  p.  177. 

t  £very  one  knows  that  the  roost  dangerous  errors  are  at  this  moment  propagated 
through  the  province  with  alarming  success.  In  the  present  state  of  religion  in  the 
colony,  it  is  easy  to  seduce  into  error  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  who  are  not 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
religious  knowledge. ...  In  fact,  the  people,  scaltered  as  ihey  necessarily  most  be  in 
a  new  country  like  this,  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  information  necessary  for  self-de- 
fence, but  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  become  the  adhe- 
rents of  every  species  of  error  prepared  for  their  acceptance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  people,  who  have  professed  many  different  forms  of  Christianity,  changing  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  till  they  make  a  total  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  and  at 
length  discard  religion  altogether." — Addr§u  of  th€  Arehdeaeen  of  York,  Upper  Cajuuia, 
to  9t§  Clergy  of  the  Arehdeaeonry,  p.  3|  4  (1897.) 
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for  worse  than  ignorance,  in  districts  so  nearly  adjoiniog  to  die 
penal  settlements;  the  amplest  efforts  of  the  Church  would  pe^ 
haps  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cleanse  a  moral  atmosphere 
so  necessarily  infected.  And  what  does  the  nation  do,  to  aid  the 
Church  in  its  task?  It  has  made  it  its  policy,  for  many  yean,  to 
invite  great  numbers  of  its  population  to  the  North  American 
colonies;  indeed  an  examination  of  accounts  of  the  populatiooof 
Upper  Canada  presents  an  appalling  increase  in  numberSf  who 
year  by  year  thus  relinquish  unawares  the  religious  privileges, 
which  in  £ngland  had  been  afforded  them. 

The  entire  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  in  1783  abont 
10,000. 

In  1814—  95,000. 

In  1820—134,000. 

In  1825— €11,713. 

In  1833—335,534. 
And  Mr.  Bettridge  (p.  113)  computes  it  to  be  now  503,554; 
while  he  states  the  number  annually  immigrating  at  no  less  thao 
27^000.  Indeed,  unless  the  recent  insurrection  has  discouraged 
emigration,  this  average  ought  to  be  stated  at  somewhat  higher. 
In  the  address  of  the  Sishop  of  Quebec  in  1834,  (already  quoted,) 
he  says,  **  of  51,000  emigrants  who  arrived  from  the  British  Isla 
in  1832,  30,000  settled  in  Upper  Canada;"  and  in  1836  we  are 
informed  {Stewart  Missions,  p.  154)  that  20,000  souls  entered 
Upper  Canada,  in  four  months  only,  between  April  1  and 
August  1. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  twelve  districts  ;*  and  for  tbe 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  people,  at  least  ten  clergymen  are  re- 
quisite in  each  district.  Such  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Elliot,  a 
missionary  well  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  several 
portions  of  the  province.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  either  the  ex- 
tent or  population  of  Upper  Canada,  this  provision  is  extreoelj 
small.  (It  is  professedly  the  smallest  provision  possible,  giving  to 
God  no  more  than  must  be  given  Him.)  It  is  probably  difficslt 
to  ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  the  inhabited  province,  since  new 
lands  are  constantly  being  taken  in  as  successive  settlers  enter; 
the  first  range  being  that  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Lake  Erie ;  and  settlements  being  made  backward 
from  these,  toward  those  on  Lake  Huron  on  the  north.  The 
entire  length  of  the  southern  settlements  is  perhaps  dOOmi'^  I 
the  depth  (from  south  to  north)  varying  from  50  to  some  hundred 
miles ;  so  that  for  a  tract  obviously  larger  than  England,  the 
number  of  clergy  equired  on  the  demand  of  missionaries  now 

*  Mr.  Bettridge  (p.  135),  eaaoienitcf  tfeMi  dimiolfc 
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there,  is  only  1£0,  less  by  200  than  a  tithe  of  the  number  who 
are  labouring  in  this  land.  Comparing,  again,  the  number  of 
clergy  asked  for,  with  the  population  of  Upper  Canada ;  120 
clergy  for  the  care  of  555,554  souls,  will  leave  to  each  clergyman 
the  charge  of  about  3000  souls ;  1200  being  the  utmost  which  a 
clergyman  (in  England)  can  superintend;  and  this  moreover  with 
multitudes  to  catechise  in  the  nrst  truths,  both  infants  and  adults, 
churches  and  schools  to  build,  and  large  portions  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him,  to  reclaim  from  errors  often  inveterate. 

At  present  it  appears  that  there  are  butjifty^nt  clergy'^  in  the 
province;  and  well  can  the  feelings  be  understood  with  which 
they  are  entreating  for  help  from  this  happier  country,  needy  as 
even  England  itself  is,  in  the  supply  of  clergy  the  least  ade<juate 
to  its  population.  Still  we  think  it  may  with  boldness  be  said,  if 
any  man  has  freely  the  choice  before  him,  to  remain  in  England, 
or  to  minister  to  the  Church  in  Canada,  he  would  wisely  make 
the  latter  his  choice. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  required  for  the  present  necessities 
of  the  Church  in  Canada,  the  number  of  churches  now  needed 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Bettridge  to  be  360,  one  in  each  township  of 
10  miles  square.  In  the  remote  districts  the  expense  of  building 
is  great;  but  Mr.  Bettridge  estimates  the  erection  of  each  church 
at  so  small  an  amount  as  200/.,  half  of  which  would  be  supplied 
by  the  settlers.  The  sum  therefore  remaining  to  be  subscribed 
for  building  churches,  will  be  36,000/.  The  immediate  expen5es 
of  each  minister  for  passage.  See,  will  be  50/.,  and  his  annual 
stipend  150/.  Supposing  the  congregations  to  pay  half  of  this 
amount,  the  sum  asked  from  this  country  will  be  9000/.  annually, 
and  an  immediate  subscription,  as  above  stated,  of  42,000/. 

This  estimate,  however,  is  like  that  of  another  missionary  al- 
ready referred  to,  as  scanty  as  it  can  be  made.  Each  clergyman 
would  have  the  charge  of  three  churches^  in  itself  an  anomalous 
course ;  for  in  that  case,  if  Sundays  and  die  other  festivals  are 
observed  in  one  of  his  churches,  he  must  probably  omit  them  in 
the  others ;  and  if  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  communicants 
attend  at  the  altar,  he  will  be  tempted  to  take  up  with  the  system 
which  has  of  late  sprung  up,  of  distributing  the  divine  elements 
**  collectively,"  instead  of  in  the  appointed  manner.  Baptisms 
also  and  catechizing  must  be  hurried  over,  lest  the  service  should 
encroach  upon  a  subsequent  one  at  a  diflferent  church;  not  to 
mention  the  difficulty  of  committing  to  the  same  minister  the 
task  of  reading  prayers  over  and  over  in  the  same  day,  and  thus 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Ctrtwrigbt,  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  George's, 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  to  a  Clefg;ynMin  at  Belfast,  printed  in  the  Oxford  Hexald, 
May  26, 1038,  Ibe  coDpoled  nambcr  oC  clergy  b  stated  as  **  neailj  6(K" 
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tempting  him  to  feel  the  importance  of  preaeldng  more  than  that 
of  prayer.  Indeed  the  notion  of  one  minister,  with  one  hooae 
of  prayer,  where  he  will  be  daily  interceding  for^  and,  if  tbej 
will,  tnth  his  people,  would  be  altogether  lost  in  the  proposed 
plan  of  three  churches  to  each  parochial  division.  Again,  the 
divisions  proposed  are  far  larger  than  the  clergy  could  reallj 
superintend.  They  would  be  almost  of  the  size  of  an  English 
county ;  about  seventeen  miles  and  one-third  square  would  be 
the  average  extent ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  in- 
tercourse to  subsist  between  the  clergy  and  each  family  under 
their  charge,  at  least  so  as  to  leave  time  for  public  prayer,  aod 
for  those  habits  of  occasional  study  and  retirement,  which  mis- 
sionaries, whose  life  is  one  of  so  much  excitement,  must  be  pe- 
culiarly anxious  to  obtain.  It  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  England,  and  the  case  would  seem  to  be  still  more 
frequent  in  Canada,  that  the  means  of  the  clergy  are  not  a  little 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  their  charge  potting 
them  to  much  consequent  expense ;  in  one  instance  we  find  s 
missionary  petitioning  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  for  a  sufficient  som 
to  purchase  a  horse;  another  has  so  large  a  charge,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  keep  three ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  parish  of  seven- 
teen miles,  this  source  of  expense  would  be  almost  unavoidable. 
Mr.  Bettridge,  nevertheless,  supposes  the  assigned  income  of 
each  clergyman  to  be  only  150/. ;  he  makes  no  consideration  of 
the  erection  of  a  house,  or  the  expense  of  lodging ;  though  build- 
ing, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  is  said  to  be  ex- 
pensive in  the  more  remote  districts  ;  and  in  one  instance  among 
the  expenses  of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  the  item  of  houU'Wii 
is  25/.  Almost  every  necessary  article  is  correspondingly  costlj; 
in  some  instances  provisions  are  carried  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  clothing  is  likewise  great ;  so  that  practi- 
cally, even  assigning  nothing  for  charities,  a  Canadian  clergyman 
would  require  an  income  not  less  than  is  usually  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  England.  It  was  the  fashion  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  in  England — till  it  was  found  that  they  had  less, — to  sa} 
that  dOO/.  a-year  was  not ''  too  much"  for  its  ministers.  On  this 
point,  however,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  Bishop  Stewart 
himself,  as  respects  the  Canadian  clergy : 

*'  Although  I  woald  hope  that  the  clergy  of  my  diocese  have  lesiot 
how  to  be  abased  and  to  suffer  need  for  Christ's  sake,  yet  surely  they 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  struggle  with  absolute  poverty;  and  I  hafew 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  clergyman  io  Canada  cannot  maintain  him- 
self and  his  family  with  suitable  respectability  upon  an  iocoaie  cif  kss 
than  200/.  a-year.  This  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  have  hitherto 
received  5"  and,  added  the  bishop,  '*  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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annual  gnmt,  "  there  will  be  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  if  the 
salaries  of  tried  and  laborious  servants  are  to  be  thus  reduced  in  their 
declining  years.*' 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  one  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Lower  Canada  has  a  less  income  than  200/. ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Bettridge's  estimate  is  far  short  of  what  mieht 
justly  be  urged  on  this  country,  as  the  claim  of  the  Canadian 
Church.  He  has  forborne  his  just  demand  for  a  debt,  due  from 
this  nation  to  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers,  and  to  the  colony 
whose  best  welfare  they  have  engaged  themselves  in  promoting. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  na- 
tional sin  of  withdrawing  public  aid  from  the  cause  of  religion  in 
the  colonies,  we  consider  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  be  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  any  public  measures.  The  demands  which 
the  Church  has  on  the  State,  ought  to  be  stated  fairly,  patiently, 
and  to  the  last;  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christians  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve all  things.  They  know  that  there  is  one  true  religion, ''  one 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  which  has  claims  upon  a  nation, 
which  cannot  extend  to  any  other  religion,  or  to  any  variety  of 
sect  or  denomination.  Still,  when  states  and  governments  are 
wavering  in  that  which  is  alone  their  duty  and  their  wisdom, 
private  men  are  reminded  the  more  of  individual  obligations  ;  and 
considering  the  spiritual  condition  to  which  Canada  has  now  been 
reduced,  it  would  be  madness  to  be  much  longer  tampering  with 
the  willingness  of  the  State,  to  perform  what,  after  all,  is  in  its 
true  nature  an  office  of  the  Church. 

We  have  already  given  a  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  missionaries,  manifesting  that  indication  of  religious  want, 
which  would  be  expected  m  settlers  leaving  the  land  in  which 
they  had  imbibed  their  faith,  and  placed  in  a  country  where  its 
worship  and  ordinances  are  no  longer  enjoyed.  There  are,  it 
must  be  feared,  numerous  quarters  altogether  unheard  of,  where 
the  name  of  Christian  is  by  this  time  almost  cast  out;  and 
others  where  the  longing  for  religious  privileges  has  given  scope 
to  the  endeavours  of  perverted  and  schismatical  teachers.  The 
aiFections  of  mankind  are  such,  that  a  false  religion  is  far  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  none.  With  respect  to  these  schismatical 
agencies,  we  give  the  following  extracts,  leaving  the  reader,  as 
before,  to  draw  bis  own  inference  from  them : 

''  There  is  a  very  new  sect  in  that  neighbourhood  (North  Gwillimbury 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe)  called  '*  the  children  of  peace}"  I  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  .^— —  their  leader,  who  behaved  to  me  with 
great  civility,  and  showed  me  his  places  of  worship.  One  of  them  is 
a  commodious  building,  in  which  the  people  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  preaching  and  singing  hymns.    In  this  place  is  an  organ*  and  other 
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mnsieal  inttraments  are  also  uied.  ConunoD  prayer  formi  no  put  of 
tbeir  public  wonhip.  Besides  this  meeting,  tbey  have  erected  sDOlher 
of  considerable  magnitude,  wbich  is  built  of  wood,  painted  white  sod 

green,  and  ornamented  with  turrets  and  spires.     Mr. iDformed 

me  that  this  edifice  was  seven  years  in  building,  bat  that  the  ezpemeof 
erecting  it  is  unknown.  He  said  he  could  neither  tell  me  the  oomber 
of  the  children  of  peace,  nor  itate  tkeir  particular  tenets*^ — (the  itsder 
will  observe  that  he  was  their  leader.)  **  He  never  preaches  in  tbis 
large  building,  but  the  people  meet  in  it  once  a  month,  to  jam  a  tort 
of  concert  of  name,  and  present  their  offerings  of  money." — Staeri 
Miuions,  p.  31. 

*'  It  is  said  that  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uxbiidge  are 
Quakers,  who  art  now  divided  into  txoo  sects.  The  rest  of  the  people 
are  of  various  persuasions,  and  some  of  them  profess  to  belong  ^o  so 
particular  dcnomnation  of  Christians" — p.  39. 

*'It  is  apprehended  that  many  persons  in  that  neighbourhood  (East 
Gwillimbury3i  who  are  now  attached  to  the  Church,  will  join  other  deno- 
minations if  they  remain  destitute  of  her  regular  ministrations."— p.  5S. 
"  Many  of  them  (we  read  three  months  after)  have  run  into  the  grossest 
errors,  while  others  profess  to  he  of  no  particular  persuissian.^' — ^p.63. 

**  In  this  township,  (Marmora)  Uke  most  others  ta  the  prooinee,  the 
members  of  the  Church  having  so  long  been  destitute  of  her  ministn- 
tions,  many  of  them  have  been  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  jain  other  per- 
suasions in  search  of  that  instruction  which  thejf  had  nometms^fobtaim^ 
from  their  oiwnJ* 

*'  The  unfortunate  settlers,  (West  Loughborough),  being  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  indeed  wholly,  destitute  of  sound  religions  instnctioD, 
are  consequently  literally  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  Kind  of  doctnoe 
that  may  chance  to  come  in  among  them.  Numbers  were  seduced  waA 
led  away,  about  two  years  ago,  by  the  cunningly  devised  fables  and  cnf- 
tiness  of  certain  designing  men  from  the  United  States,  calling  them- 
selves Mormon ites,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  portion  df  Holj 
Scripture  hitherto  lost  to  the  world,  and  which  foretold  that  the  secood 
Advent  of  Christ  would  be  in  the  Missouri  territory,  whither  all  who 
would  be  saved  must  immediately  resort ;  and  at  the  present  time  die 
township  is  infected  with  another  set  of  heretics,  under  the  denomiastioD 
of  '  Christians,'  with  whose  peculiar  tenets  I  have  not  yet  bad  the  op- 
portunity of  making  myself  acquainted ;  but  from  the  little  I  oodd 
learn,  they  appear  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  nundwtk 
peccability  ofCkrisfs  human  nature." — ^p.  112. 

"The  majority  of  the  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  township  (Marmora, 
already  referred  to  in  a  [previous  despatch),  have  joined  the  Metbodis: 
Society,  but  have  been  originaUy  Church  people" — ^p.  115. 

*'The  number  of  Episcopalians  settled  throagh  the  (Midland)  &- 
trict  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  had  persons  oome  not  oaiy 
ten  miles,  but  no  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  that  in  rainy  weather, 
to  attend  service ;  but  I  may  here  observe  that  these  persons,  of  whoa 
I  speak,  were  Europeans,  who  have  been  brought  ypim  the  hosam  sf  tkt 
Church;  their  children  however  con  scarcdy  be  expected  to  retam  the, 
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ajfection  and  attachment ;  indeed  nnder  existiog  circumstances  it  woold 
be  folly  to  look  for  it."— p.  1 23. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  seirice  (township  of  Missoari^  London  District^) 

a  Mr. ,  an  Irish  emigrant,  observed,  '  We  are  but  poor  Charch 

people,  Sir,  but  we  have  no  opportunity  offered  to  us  now  of  enjoying 
the  ministration  of  our  Church.*  " — p.  176. 

*'  I  stopped  (London  District)  at  the  house  of  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  formerly  a  member  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  her 
ministrations,  had  joined  the  Baptist  connection." — p.  184. 

**l  perceive  that  many  of  those  who  are  now  connected  with  Dissen- 
ters have  joined  that  connection  ^m  necessity  -,  they  were  originally 
attached  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  the  same  pious  feeling 
which  produced  that  attachment  made  them  feel  more  deeply  the  entire 
absence  of  her  religious  ministrations,  and  led  naturally  to  this  result  3 
but  I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  many  of  them,  if  they  could  calcu- 
late with  certainty  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  a  clergyman,  would 
soon  return  to  their  ancient  fold." — p.  199. 

*'  He  told  me  that  he  had  come  from  Pennsylvania  nearly  forty  years 
back,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the  Church ;  but  having  not  the  re- 
motest prospect  of  ever  enjoying  the  services  of  clergymen  of  that 
Church  here,  he  and  his  family  had  joined  the  Methodists." — p.  1 99. 

"  One  person  being  invited  to  come  and  hear  the  Church  minister, 
replied,  'What  use  is  there  for  me  to  go  and  hear  him  read  a  sermon  ? 
I  can  do  that  for  myself  at  home.'  " — p.  202. 

*'  I  can  ascribe  the  existing  spirit  of  insubordination  (February,  1838,) 
to  one  cause — the  absolute  lack  of  sound  Scriptural  education  and  faith- 
ful preaching.  A  large  body  of  the  disaffected  are  Universalists,  whose 
teaching  may  be  truly  and  briefly  described — *  blessed  are  they  who  die 
tn  tkeir  m$  ;*  and  whose  practice  in  the  various  relations  of  life  amply 
verifies  this  to  be  their  doctrine.  I  believe  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
prisoners  at  present  confined  in  the  gaol  here  are  connected  with  this 
most  unscriptural  body.  Not  a  few  also  of  the  Quakers  of  Norwich 
township  have  been  suspected ;  and  very  many  professed  Baptists  have 

been  found  in  the  ranks  against  the  Queen I  know  not  of  one 

mftnbtr  of  the  Church  of  England^  nor  have  I  heard  of  any^  being  de- 
tected in  aiding  or  abetting  this  unnatural  outbreak;  but  it  can  be 
alleged  of  some,  who  at  home  enjoyed  the  outward  means  of  grace  under 
her  ehadaWf  and  yet  smee  their  tettlememi  in  thii  country,  bemg  deprived  of 
any  stated  ministrations,  have  become  totally  ind^erent  to  any  and  every 
form  of  Christian  worship.** — p.  248. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  what  the  acknowledged 
circumstances  of  the  case  must  render  inevitable,  even  were  no 
details  known  in  England^  such  as  those  which  we  have  been 
quoting ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that  where  men's  souls  are  thus  left 
hungering  and  thirsting  in  vain,  some  will  fall  back  into  a  heathen 
ignorance  and  ^*  wretchlessness/'  others  grasp  every  empty  sha- 
dow of  doctrine  that  is  offered  to  their  acceptance,  and  few  in- 
deed sit  patiently  as  hermits  and  watchmen  of  the  spiritual  Jeru- 
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salens,  '' thinking  upon  her  stones,  and  pitying  to  see  her  in  the 
dust/'  Bodies  of  sectarian  professors  engaged  (as  has  become 
so  grievously  the  case  in  this  country)  in  active  alieDatioQ  froiD 
the  Churchy  are  already  catching  the  stray  sheep  of  the  fold- 
perhaps  the  best  minded  and  roost  zealous  and  affectionate  of  the 
once  children  of  the  Church — and  have  engaged  them  in  their 
own  schismatic  connections;  and  it  appears  dbat  their  tctivitj, 
and  their  outlay  of  funds,  has  been  a  source  in  many  quarters  of 
such  success,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  point  to  them  as 
examples  of  a  zeal,  not  equally  manifested  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
Something  however  for  that  cause  is  undoubtedly  being  done; 
and  when  it  is  considered  what  a  sacred  prerogative  the  clergy  of 
the  true  Church  carry  with  them  in  their  Apostolic  ordinstioD,  io 
the  divine  grace  attending  them  as  the  ministers  and  stewards  of 
the  Christian  Sacraments  and  ordinances,  in  the  right  which  thej 
have  as  men  who  have  been  ''sent;*'  we  cannot  but  be  sorethit 
their  mere  cursory  trafficking  backward  and  forward  through  the 
province,  tells  upon  the  hearts  and  convictions  of  multitudes, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  contented  with  the  vacant  mes^ 
sages  of  unordained  instructors.  Truly,  the  words  are  inspired, 
^*  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?" 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  however  in  one  sense  nncoo- 
sciously,  there  is  an  habitual  disposition  manifested  among  the 
Canadian  settlers,  to  open  their  hearts  towards  the  Apostolic  pr^ 
rogative  of  the  genuine  clergy;  all  classes  and  all  character!  of 
men,  the  ancient  French  settlers,  the  aboriginal  Indians,  the  Ame- 
rican royalists  of  1789,  German  Protestants,  English,  Irish,  Scotdi 
emigrants,  strangers  from  Pennsylvania,  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  are  all  in  one  instance  or  another  found  gathering 
in  consent  towards  the  clergy,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church;  and  if,  when  so  little  has  been  done,  this  is  alreadj 
the  case,  much  room  is  there  for  future  hope.  We  collect  a  few 
testimonies  to  the  disposition  thus  manifested,  from  a  manosi 
which  we  have  already  so  largely  employed,  on  account  of  its  con* 
taining  some  of  the  latest  religious  information  from  Canada. 

"  The  inbabitonts  of  this  island  (Long  or  Wolf  Island,  in  the  Midliud 
District,)  are,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  Methudists,  but  very  many  of 
them  have  never  joined  themselves  to  any  particular  denominauoo;  ao^ 
in  the  many  visits  I  have  been  able  to  pay  them,  they  hate  all  evioccd 
great  satisfaction,  and  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  having  the  regnlar 
ministrations  of  the  Church ;  indeed  I  feel  persuaded,  that,  could  ens 
the  occasional  visits  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  be  s^ 
cured  to  them,  a  numerous  congregation  might  soon  be  formed,  vbid), 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  mc^ 
beneficial  results  to  the  inhabitants  in  general." — Stewart  Mwio^^ 
p.  113." 
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"The  places  where  be  first  began  were  in  tbose  congregations  i  bad 
collected,  and  where  I  ministered  occasionally ;  but  be  has  added  many  to 
the  number;  and  almost  every  time  be  returns  here,  it  is  with  the  tidings 
of  fresh  discoveries  of  scattered  Church  families,  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute congregations  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  souls  in  a  place.  I  pre- 
sume his  congregations  are  small  compared  with  those  in  other  districts ; 
but  they  are  all  likely  to  increase,  both  from  the  influx  of  settlers,  and 
the  increasing  disposition  of  dissenters  to  attend  his  ministry." — p.  152* 

**  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  so  many  members  of  our  com- 
munion join  themselves  to  dissenters  of  various  denominations,  despairing 
as  they  do  of  ever  having  a  minister  established  in  the  remote  settle- 
ments where  they  have  purchased  lands.  It  is  my  opinion,  from  what  I 
have  already  observed  since  I  came  amongst  them,  that,  were  it  possible 
to  locate  clergymen,  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  Master,  so  that  they 
could  from  different  missionary  stations  visit  these  scattered  sheep,  and 
making  their  own  residence  the  centre  of  their  sphere  of  action,  dissent 
would  be  little  heard  of  here ;  the  Church  would  in  this  country  be 
established  on  as  firm  a  basis  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  ever  it  has 
been  at  home.*' — p.  185. 

**  In  some  of  their  settlements  (London  District)  many  who  had  been 
a  long  time  connected  with  dissenters,  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of 
means  supplied  by  the  Church,  professed  their  willingness  to  return  to 
her  fold ;  and  more  than  once  was  I  assured  they  never  should  have  left 
itf  had  they  only  been  favoured  with  a  clergyman  to  reside  amongst  them, 
on  their  first  settlement  in  this  country." — p.  251. 

"  I  am  sure  from  my  own  experience,  and  the  professions  of  the  people, 
a  resident  clergyman  could  collect  very  large  congregations  of  Church 
families ;  their  present  spiritual  destitution  leaves  them  most  lamentably 
open  to  the  pernicious  and  anti-christian  doctrines,  which  are  daily  and 
actively  disseminated  by  the  busy  agents  of  Satan." — p.  252. 

Such  even  now  are  the  prospects  obtained,  from  efforts  hitherto 
made  to  convev  the  teaching  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  among 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada;  and  it  need  not  be  observed  how 
inestimably  important  are  the  few  years  now  passing,  to  the  future 
state  of  that  colony.  If  the  ministers  of  that  genuine  Church, 
which  is  nominally  established  there,  obtain  free  scope  and 
efficiency  of  numbers,  if,  in  effect,  Apostolic  Christianity  becomes 
the  domestic  faith  of  the  country,  religious  dissensions  will 
gradually  subside,  and  the  wayward  zeal  of  earnest  but  misled 
minds,  will  be  gathered  within  a  common  channel,  in  which  all 
will  alike  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  errors  and  heresies  of 
creed,  contending  systems  of  church  government,  and  rival 
partizans,  are  sunered  to  carry  on  their  contest,  till  religious  dis- 
sension arrives  at  that  state  of  faction  in  which  it  visited  this 
country  two  centuries  ago,  the  occasion  now  offered  will  then  be 
gone,  and  the  hope  of  an  uniform  and  peaceful  feeling  in  the 
olony  will  have  been  lost  through  a  guilty  neutrality.     It  depends 
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on  present  exertions^  whether  a  system  of  parochial  ministntoo, 
a  clergy  intrusted  with  pastoral  functions,  and  charged^  as  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  local  superintendence  of  the  whole  colony,  shonld 
bear  an  influence  of  peace  and  truth,  and  of  divine  blessing,  to 
the  land. 

If  the  question  of  **  Establishment"  is  to  depend  on  conh 
parative  numbers, — (a  shifting,  as  well  as  vicious,  criterion,)— 
instead  of  on  the  inherent  truth  of  one  religion  over  eveiy  vui- 
ation  of  departure  from  it,  then  dissension  will  become  fixed  as  a 
sort  of  perpetual  heritage  upon  the  province.  We  forbear,  bow- 
ever,  from  urging  the  mere  consequencez  of  an  act  in  itself  criminil 
and  godless. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  future  re- 
ligious establishment  of  the  province,  more  than  from  its  nlue 
as  an  endowment,  that  the  interest  of  Churchmen  has  been  mad 
engaged  towards  the  well-known  question  of  the  "  Clergy  re- 
serves." At  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (ITQl)^  a  measure  was 
introduced  for  securing  the  interests  of  the  Established  Cbordi 
by  reserves  of  one-seventh  of  uninclosed  lands  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince. At  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  only  10,000  or  1£/)00; 
but  as  the  population  was  already  on  the  increase,  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
introduced  that  measure,  looked  forward  to  such  a  progress  in 
improvement  and  cultivation,  as  should  render  the  reservdi  lands 
available  for  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.  It  is  probable,  that  if  there 
had  been  means  in  the  colony,  he  would  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  French  legislature^  whose  endowments  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Lower  Province  have  an  appearance  of  much  more  consideratiooi 
and  were  attended  with  better  success.  Richelieu,  from  whom 
the  charter  of  the  French  colonizers  of  Canada  was  obtained,  in- 
cluded in  it  an  engagement  for  the  appointment  of  three  priats 
in  each  district,  whose  stipend  for  fourteen  years  was  to  be  paid 
in  money,  and  after  that  period  in  opened  lands  fitted  for  imme- 
diate cultivation.  No  such  antecedent  provision  was  made  for  the 
Protestant  clergy  by  the  legislature  of  England ;  unopened  lands 
were  left  for  them,  as  a  barren  provision, — which  indexed  might  at 
that  time  be  almost  obtained  for  nothing,  and  which  to  the  clergt 
would  be  peculiarly  valueless,  inasmuch  as  (individually)  the;  are 
not  permanent  landlords,  and  would  consequently  be  expending 
large  sums  in  reclaiming  the  land,  with  no  prospect  of  receifin; 
perhaps  any  income.  In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pakmgton's,  printed 
\n  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  for  August  4,  1838,  it  is  stated  that 
the  charge  of  reclaiming  waste  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  Si,  per 
acre ;  and  that  this  great  immediate  expense  almost  precludes  its 
being  underlet  on  any  terms ;  for  a  few  shillings  more  than  the 
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expense  of  clearingi  the  fee-simple  might  be  bought.  Meantime, 
as  the  clergy  reserves  had  remained  for  many  years  uncultivated, 
it  was  found  necessary  by  the  government,  in  1827>  to  introduce 
some  measure  with  respect  to  them ;  but,  instead  of  any  steps  for 
rendering  them  available  as  property  of  the  Church,  by  placing 
the  Protestant  clergy  on  the  same  footing  as  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  other  province  under  the  government  of 
France ;  the  more  convenient,  but  not  very  generous,  course  was 
taken  of  selling  the  clergy  reserves,  and  leaving  to  the  Church 
the  mere  income  which  the  proceeds  should  yield.  About 
70,0001.  is  the  amount  actually  obtained  from  the  partial  sale  of 
these  lands,  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  interest  is  scarcely 
more  than  2O001,  per  annum ;  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  employed,  as  it  arose,  in  making  provision  for  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  For  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  reserves,  no  question  arose  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
act  which  assigned  them ;  but  in  1818  the  Scotch  Church  claimed 
a  portion  of  them,  as  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  "  Protestant 
clergy;"  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  admits,  it  would  seem,  of 
this  ambiguity ;  and  legally,  therefore,  the  government  can  thus 
far  alienate  any  portion  of  that  property.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  think  themselves,  in  equity  and  conscience,  justified  in 
such  an  act ;  but  if  so,  the  Church  is  touching  on  its  last  stage  of 
forbearing  dependence  upon  the  mere  political  s^^stem  of  the 
country ;  a  dependence  M'hich  it  has  been  natural  to  it  to  exercise, 
and  which  already  it  has  been  found  tardy  to  relinquish.  Mean- 
time it  is  surely  due  to  their  sacred  cause,  that  they  whose  in- 
terests are  aflfected  by  the  question  of  the  reserves,  should  have 
no  hand  in  any  compromise,  by  which  Church  property  will  be 
sacrilegiously  taken  from  its  owner ;  let  them  take  patiently  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  beware  of  consenting  in  the  sin. 

We  have  now  cursorily  laid  before  the  reader  the  general  bear- 
ings of  a  question,  which  is  beginning  to  excite  interest  in  numer- 
ous quarters ;  instead  of  further  pursuing  the  subject  in  its  politi- 
cal bearing,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  inquiry, — what  steps  seem  the 
first  that  suggest  themselves,  what  practical  results  are  to  be  come 
to,  in  order  to  meet,  as  far  as  in  the  members  of  the  Church  lies, 
that  demand  which  the  spiritual  condition  of  Canada  so  impres- 
sively suggests? 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
designed  to  meet  the  urgent  exigencies  which  have  been  alluded 
to,  it  seems  important  that  some  specific  channel  should  be  pro- 
vided, to  convey  contributions  individually  intended  for  such  a 
cause  as  that  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  forms  a  collective  fund  for  the  colo- 
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nies  at  large^  any  interference  with  which  might  restrict  the 
general  principle  on  which  its  income  is  appropriated;  and  con- 
sequently we  believe  it  scarcely  ever  occurs,  that  that  society 
becomes  the  depositary  of  contributions  conveyed  to  it  for  any 
single  specified  object.  M  igh t  not,  ho wever,  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent demands  of  the  Church  in  Canada  be  considered  sufficiently 
urgent  to  admit  of  a  specific  fund  being  opened  in  that  society? 
Such  a  change  in  its  system  would  not  be  a  departure  from  the 
true  principles  of  the  Church,  which  rather  catches  every  im- 
pulse of  charity  in  its  memberSi  gathering  the  varied  streams  of 
bounty  into  a  common  channel;  not  leaving  them  to  find  their 
own  outflowi  as  we  fear  is  too  much  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. If  there  were  a  branch  opened  ''  for  Canadian  designs,'* 
in  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  those  two  or  three 
funds  which  now  exist  would  no  doubt  be  appropriated  to  that 
channel;  by  this  means  the  evil  of  multiplying  societies,  not  to 
mention  possible  jealousies,  would  be  entirely  avoided;  while  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  would  lose  nothing  of  its 
genuine  character,  as  a  fund  for  transmitting  to  the  bishops  in 
the  colonies  contributions  offered  in  this  land  for  the  aid  of  the 
Churches  which  they  rule.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  how 
many  interested  feelings  would  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  by  ap- 
propriating contributions  in  the  way  supposed;  there  must  be 
many  persons  in  the  middle  classes  in  England  who  have  relatives 
in  Canada ;  thousands  who  have  connections,  such  as  fellow- 
parishioners  or  fellow-labourers,  landlords,  clergy,  owners  of  ma- 
nufactories, who  have  been  instrumental  to  emigration,  and  are 
now  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  families  settled  in  the  colonies; 
all  these  are  at  present  in  want  of  some  direct  and  well- 
established  channel  for  the  truest  instance  they  can  exercise  of 
their  natural  kindness  and  sympathy;  it  is  due  that  the  Church 
should  afford  to  so  legitimate  a  feeling,  the  means  which  will 
ensure  its  freest  exercise.  Besides  this,  it  seems  just  to  those 
who  promote  designs  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  leave  to  them 
the  privilege  of  selecting  the  channels  to  which  their  bounties  are 
contributed;  the  cause  of  education,  as  for  instance  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta  (where  we  believe  the  plan  now  recom- 
mended was  successfully  tried);  the  amelioration  of  the  penal 
settlements;  the  larger  endowment  of  bishoprics  or  rectories;  the 
establishment  again  of  new  missions;  the  specific  object  of  erect- 
ing Churches;  or  the  supply  of  occasional  instances  of  spiritual 
destitution,  such  as  that  of  the  new  emigrants  in  Canada ;  are  ob- 
jects which  will  variously  engage  the  interest  of  various  minds, 
and  among  which  it  would  be  well  that  each  should  choose  its 
task.     The  tendency  of  thus  opening  different  departments  for 
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missionary  purposes,  will  be  to  render  the  Societyfor  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  the  only  organ  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
aid  of  Missions;  this,  it  may  be  trusted,  will  in  time  be  the  case; 
but  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  A  Letter  to  the  Archbbhop  of  Can- 
terbury/' clearly  and  satisfactorily  entering  into  this  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Review. 

In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  in  Canada,  the  first  impression  which  it  suggests  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  anxiety  that  the  number  of  the  Clergy  should  be 
largely  increased ;  wide  spheres  of  duty  in  every  direction  unoc- 
cupied, several  rectors  within  the  last  few  years  deceased,  and  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Grey's  measure  their  cures  to  this  day  un* 
supplied,  and  100,000  members  of  the  Church  destitute  of  spiri- 
tual instruction,*  are  causes  not  only  for  regret  but  shame,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  should  in  any  land  be  thus  branchless  and 
trodden  down;  but  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  multi- 
plying of  missionaries  be  the  most  direct,  <  or  at  least  the  most 
effective  step  that  can  be  taken.    It  should  rather  be  thought  that 
something  more  substantial  than  discursive  labours  among  the 
settlers  is  the  one  great  task  to  be  gained ;  to  secure,  namely  to 
religion,  not  only  occasional  ministers  through  the  country,  but 
a  central  home  from  which  its  influence  will  m  the  first  instance 
be  expanded;   a  heart,  from  whence  the  circulation  will  more 
freely  flow.     It  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  that  Upper  Canada 
has  indeed  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop,  which  is  the  first 
security  for  the  stability  and  building  up  of  religion  in  a  land. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  faith  enjoins  that  tone  of  set- 
tling and  establishing  religion,  which  the  fixed  superintendence 
of  one  mler  will  secure;  from  the  first  hours  of  the  faith  bishops 
have  been  the  true  missionaries  of  the  Church ;  they  were  its 
preachers  before  the  other  orders  were  assigned  to  aid  them.    Of 
late  years,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  new  country  is  evangelized, 
the  youngest  ministers,  generally  without  any  spiritual  superior, 
are  the  first  messengers  of  the  Gospel;  and  as  they  are  thus  sent 
on  a  humanly-chosen  plan  (and  it  must  be  feared  in  a  niggard 
temper),  though  individual  zeal  has  many  times  been  rewarded, 
their  cause  on  the  whole  has  but  little  prospered.     It  is  not, 
however,  the  office  and  presence  only  of  a  bishop,  that  feeds  and 
vitalizes  the  spiritual   system;   the  adjuncts,  doubtless,  of  his 
office,  the  kind  of  attendance  by  which  it  is  signified,  the  aids  of 
learning,  the  constant  and  solemn  worship  of  God  in  a  worthy 
house,  are  the  true  means  of  giving  to  religion,  at  its  first  visit  to 
nations,  not  majesty  only  but  strength.     In  these  times  such 

*  See  Mr.  BeUridge's  peUtion,  printed  ia  the  British  Magailne  for  September, 
18d8i 
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means  of  promoting  Christianity  are  often  considered  triYial  and 
idle;  perhaps  some  persons  will  presumptuously  call  them  un- 
scriptural  and  superstitious;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
plans  which  conform  to  the  modern  temper  have  been  tried,  and 
have  failed;  failed  in  cdmparison  with  the  missionary  successes  of 
the  primitive  Church;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unjustifiable  to  en- 
treat that  the  former  means  should  be  returned  to,  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  been  successful,  bat  because  all 
besides  them  have  been  to  a  great  extent  useless.  It  is  said  by 
Stillingfieet,  that  in  old  times^  when  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  any 
country,  its  ministers  were  a  bishop  with  his  clergy:  and  the  first 
employment  of  their  funds  was  to  build  a  Cathedral.  Were  only 
the  temper  recovered  that  would  act  thus,  there  would  be  a  good 
hope  of  converting  nations  and  empires  again  to  one  Catholic 
and  united  faith;  we  should  hear  of  kings  and  emperors  bowing 
once  more  before  the  Church's  altar,  or  savages  who,  unknowing 
pen  and  ink,  **  have  the  word  of  life  written  within  their  hearts.* 
Looking,  therefore,  to  an  ancient  and  well-founded  principle  in 
missions,  the  course  seems  suggested  of  aiming  at  a  system  in- 
verting that  which  is  at  present  more  popular,  namely,  fixing  a 
central  seat  for  a  bishop;  endowing  his  office  with  a  lai^e present 
income,  so  that  he  may  be  a  trustee  of  the  Church's  vrealth; 
erecting  a  worthy  cathedral  like  those  of  this  land,  built  when 
England  was  perhaps  almost  as  poor  as  Canada  is  now ;  and  sup- 
plymg  means  for  an  attendance  of  clergy  around  him,  aa  hit 
council,  and  as  deputies  at  the  same  time  for  actual  duties. 

At  present  the  position  of  the  only  Bishop  in  Canada  is  the 
followmg ;  he  has  a  diocese  of  1800  miles,  an  income  of  iE  1000 
a-year ;  no  Cathedral  Church  at  Toronto,  (the  supposed  episco- 
pal city  of  Upper  Canada,)  and  instead  of  the  attendance  of  other 
clergy  as  a  council  to  assist  him,  he  is  himself  both  a  rector  and 
archdeacon.  Those  offices  he  held  before  he  was  a  bishop,  and 
he  now  retains  them  in  order  to  eke  out  the  utterly  inadequate 
revenue  to  which  the  see  has  been  reduced,  (it  was  previously  Co 
1837,  <£3000  a-3rear,)  and  likewise  because,  if  he  vacated  them, 
the  same  government  measure  by  which  the  revenues  of  his  see 
were  reduced,  will  place  a  period  to  any  further  stipends  being 
assigned  for  those  appointments.  How  contrasted  is  the  recent 
mission  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  same  country,  with  bis 
splendid  retinue  and  gorgeous  income,  with  that  true  minister  of 
peace,  the  bearer  to  Canada  of  permanent  and  effectual  blessings, 
but  cramped  and  weakened,  through  the  caprice  of  a  gOTeminent, 
in  bis  beneficent  and  holy  functions. 

The  same  principle  on  which  it  is  suggested  to  give  a  kind  of 
central  dignity  and  eminence  to  religion,  by  the  endowment  of  a 
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bishopric,  and  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  guides  to  the  establish* 
ment,  not  so  much  of  systematic  education  through  the  colony, 
but  more  immediately  of  some  institution  in  the  episcopal  city, 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  others,  and  still  more  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  body  of  learned  men,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  endowed  colleges  in  this  country.  It  is  understood 
that  many  of  the  cathedral  chapters  in  England  are  likely  to  form 
institutions  of  this  description ;  but  their  value  in  a  remote  colony 
will  be  obviously  greater,  and  their  position  will  indeed  be  in  many 
ways  altogether  different.  In  England  the  Universities  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  tone  to  the  theology  of  the  country ;  cathedral 
education  will  only  be  adding  to  stores  which  were  before  large 
though  inadequate ;  and  if  any  material  change  is  made,  it  will 
be  perhaps  a  stricter  and  more  ascetic  tone  of  education,  through 
greater  closeness  of  superintendence;  and  the  admission  of  a 
poorer  class  of  students,  to  whom,  in  the  great  increase  of  the 
population,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  provide  admission  into  the 
Church.  Erected  on  the  other  hand  in  a  colony,  where  few  esta- 
blishments for  education  exist,  and  none  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  such  an  institution  would  be  a  fountain  of  wealth  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  not  a  little  contrasted  with  the  chance  move- 
ments of  a  few  travelling  missionaries,  hurrying  from  month  to 
month  through  successive  districts.  The  Roman  Church  in 
Canada  has  had  colleges  of  this  description,  (still  we  believe  in 
full  vigour  and  activity,)  for  more  than  a  century ;  so  indeed 
have  they  had  a  cathedral  and  an  episcopal  palace ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  Protestants  would  consider  how  successful  in  pro- 
selytizing that  Church  has  always  been,  from  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine in  England,  to  the  present  day ;  and  how  firmly  on  the  whole 
it  retains  the  affection  and  dependence  of  its  followers.  When, 
after  some  delay,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Quebec,  the  first  from  this  country  after  Canada  became 
the  property  of  England  (there  was  then  no  Protestant  bishop  in 
Upper  Canada),  it  is  on  record  that  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  was 
80  great,  that  they  expressed  it  in  almost  a  public  way,  meeting 
each  other  with  congratulations  in  every  street,  and  saying  "  God 
has  remembered  us!  Thank  God,  we  have  a  bishop!*^  We 
know  not  why  a  false  and  perverted  faith  should  be  the  only  chan- 
nel of  feelings  in  themselves  so  Catholic  and  pure ;  feelings  of 
which  many  testimonies  might  indeed  be  found,  before  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  faith  had  mixed  in  the  pure  channel  of  traditional 
truth.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  revert  to 
that  ecclesiastical  state  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  was,  before 
the  errors  of  Romanism  had  entered  within  it ;  but  it  seems  as  if 
men  were  caring  more  to  be  Protestants  than  Churchmen  \  and 
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while  avoiding  the  errors  of  Rome  had  forgotteo  great  Catbolic 
principles,  both  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Hence  there  has  been 
so  little  that  is  calm  and  measured  in  the  missionary  undertaiungs 
of  the  present  day ;  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done^  no  intenreniog 
steps,  no  looking  to  system  has  been  brooked ;  and  the  reward 
has  followed,  that  affection  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  system, 
has  never  been  fully  realized  among  Protestant  converts ;  we  have 
shamefully  left  it  to  Romanists  to  exclaim,  "  God  has  remem- 
bered us,  thank  God  we  have  a  bishop  P* 

It  is  observable,  that  the  principle  now  suggested  in  missions, 
of  large  bounty  upon  few  objects,  is  not  in  the  present  day  pur- 
sued by  the  Church  of  Rome  alone;  the  dissenting  comiections  in 
Canada  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  a  missionary  there  as  follow- 
ing the  same  kind  of  plan  in  the  distribution  of  their  funds;  and 
for  a  reason  which  would  be  surely  far  more  stringent,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Church  of  England  missions,  namely,  that  if  once  the 
reliance  and  affection  of  the  people  were  secured,  aud  they  felt 
those  great  blessings  entrusted  to  them,  they  would  be  as  litde 
dependent  upon  foreign  contributions  as  the  Church  of  £ng1and  is 
now;  aud  funds  which  on  the  usual  principle  would  be  doled  out 
from  year  to  year  for  another  half  century,  might  soon  be  available 
for  carrying  onward  with  increase  the  Christian  faith,  into  needier 
and  more  distant  countries.  If  the  Church  in  Canada  had  pos* 
sessed  more  the  character  of  a  corporation,  if  the  bishop  had  had 
an  adequate  income,  and  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  had  been 
in  the  first  instance  available  in  some  measure  for  its  general  pur- 
poses, the  landed  property  of  the  Church  would  have  been  at  this 
time  as  productive  as  that  of  any  secular  landlord;  but  this  is 
the  least  and  lowest  instance  of  the  benefits  which  would  have 
followed  if  it  had  been  remembered,  that  the  Church  is  an  apos- 
tolic institution,  which  can  lose  no  part  of  the  integrity  of  its 
system,  can  omit  no  well-established  precedent,  and  neglect  no 
salutary  maxim,  without  detriment  to  the  efficacy  and  permanency 
of  the  blessings  which  it  otherwise  dispenses.  "  fVith  thefrmoard 
thou  wilt  learn  frowardness.*^ 
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Some  one  has  observedi  how  sad  and  unsatisfactory,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  recorded  lives  of  great  poets.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  observation  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  view 
of  the  very  highest  specimens  of  the  art.  The  great  examples  of 
misery  in  that  kind  have  commonly  been  in  literary  rank  about 
the  level  of  Chatterton  or  Savage.  And  Mr.  Wordsworth 
avowedly  meant  it  for  a  representatioa  of  an  untrue  notion,  indi- 
cating a  fanciful  as  well  as  an  unhealthy  mood  of  mind,  when  he 
averred  that 

"  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 
But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness/' 

But  though  it  be  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  career  of  a  first- 
rate  poet  should  be  full  of  discomfort,  it  might  perhaps  be  true 
to  say  that  it  has  almost  always  proved  very  full  of  mystery. 
Which  of  our  lives,  indeed,  is  not  so?  since  it  is  a  secret  ex- 
pressly reserved :  "  Thou,  Thou  alone  knowest  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men."  Positively  as  we  all  speak  of  one  another,  we 
all  know  by  our  own  experience  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
any  one  to  trace  the  actual  springs  of  our  own  conduct,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  truly  and  really  made  us  what  we  are,  without 
information  which  ourselves  only  can  give.  We  know  how  large 
a  portion  we  have  forgotten  of  our  own  outward  behaviour,  much 
more  of  our  wishes  and  emotions;  nay,  how  little  we  knew  of 
them  at  the  time,  even  on  those  occasions  which  were  the  turn- 
ing points  of  our  life.  We  know  all  this,  and  yet  we  go  on 
coolly  discussing  and  analyzing  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  if  we 
had  them  subjected  to  some  unfailing  chemical  apparatus. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  interesting  life  before  us  is  the 
biographer's  strong  impression  on  this  delicate  point. 

"  I  regard,"  says  be,  '^  with  small  respect,  any  attempt  to  delineate 
fully  and  exactly  any  human  being's  character.  I  distrust,  even  in  very 
humble  cases,  our  capacity  for  judging  our  neighbour  fairly;  and  I 
cannot  but  pity  the  presumption  that  must  swell  in  the  heart  and  brain 
of  any  ordinary  brother  of  the  race,  when  he  dares  to  pronounce,  ex 
cathedra,  on  the  whole  structure  and  complexion  of  a  great  mind,  from 
the  comparatively  narrow  and  scanty  materials  which  can  by  possibility 
have  been  placed  before  him." 

Now  if  this  remark  hold  in  respect  of  the  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, and  those  whose  proceedings  would  seem  to  stand  out  in 
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full  light,  much  more  concerning  the  poet^  whose  character  as 
such  begins  and  ends,  for  the  most  part^  within  his  own  bosom. 

"  The  difficulty,  to  my  view,"  Mr.  Lockhart  proceeds,  '*  is  not  les- 
sened,— perhaps  it  is  rather  increased, — when  the  great  man  is  also  s 
great  artist.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  feelings  common  to  oar  nature 
can  only  be  expressed  adequately,  and  that  some  of  the  finest  of  them 
can  only  be  expressed  at  all  in  the  language  of  art,  and  more  espedally  in 
the  language  of  poetry.  Bat  it  is  equally  true,  that  high  and  sane  art  never 
attempts  to  express  that  for  which  the  artist  does  not  claim  and  expect 
general  sympathy;"  (is  not  this  rather  too  broadly  stated?)  "  and  how- 
ever much  of  what  we  had  thought  to  be  our  own  secrets  he  ventures  to 
give  shape  to,  it  becomes^  I  can  never  help  believing,  modest  under- 
standings to  rest  convinced  that  there  remained  a  world  of  deeper  mys- 
teries, to  which  the  dignity  of  genius  would  refuse  any  uUerance.'*— 
vol.  vii.  pp.  397,  398. 

The  biography,  therefore,  of  a  poet  worthy  of  the  name,  evea 
his  unconscious  auto-biography  (which  latter  descriptioD  would 
seem  to  apply  most  properly  to  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
publication),  may  be  an  instructive  and  curious,  but  must  ever  be  an 
imperfect  lesson.  And  this,  over  and  above  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining materials,  and  ascertaining  the  positive  facts  of  a  life  not 
commonly  spent  before  the  public. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  appears  undeniable;  that  we 
shall  generally  look  in  vain  for  satisfactory  lives  of  the  poets  of 
the  highest  order;  such  lives  as  may  furnish  a  real  account,  not 
merely  an  ingenious  conjectural  solution,  of  the  chief  facts  in  tbur 
history-^their  works. 

Of  Homer,  e.  g.  who  can  affirm  any  thing  positive  beyosd  the 
simple  matters  in  the  fragment  preserved  by  Thucydidea :  that  be 
was  blind,  that  be  resided  in  Chios,  that  he  exercised  the  profes- 
sion of  aoiSo;,  and  in  that  character  went  occasionally  (among 
other  places)  to  Delos?  Of  ^schylus  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  more  facts,  but  those  which  are  preserved  to  ua  are  more 
important:  they  are  the  critical  points  of  his  life;  that  he  served 
actively  as  a  soldier,  that  he  fought  at  Salamis;  that  he  invented 
additions  of  no  small  moment  to  the  mechanical  and  acenical 
part  of  tragedy ;  that  finding  himself  eclipsed  by  Sophoclea,  he 
retired*  in  his  old  age,  from  Athens  to  Sicily;  lastly,  and  perhaps 
one  may  say  chiefly  (with  regard  to  his  cast  of  poetry),  that  he  wss 
a  disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  The  histories  of  Pindar, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Spenser,  Shakespearei  so  much  of  then  as  ii 
certainly  known,  might  be  related  in  as  few  and  as  brief  sentences 
as  these.  For  the  rest,  we  are  left  to  make  out  from  their  worb 
what  their  tastes  and  pursuits  were ;  an  investigation  sure  to  be 
tinged  more  or  less  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  person  carrying 
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it  on,  and  to  be  warpedy  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  support 
of  any  theory  of  poetry  in  general,  or  of  their  poetry  in  particular, 
which  he  may  happen  to  entertain. 

It  is  obvious  how  greatly  this  deficiency  of  evidence  regarding 
the  chief  masters  of  an  art  must  embrace  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  right  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  art 
itself.  It  is  as  if  a  chemist  bad  lost  the  record  of  the  experi- 
ments on  which  he  had  been  prepared  to  ground  some  great  dis- 
covery; or  as  if  a  financier  had  mislaid  the  document  containing 
his  figures.  Till  such  loss  be  replaced,  there  may  be  plenty  of 
ingenious  conjecture,  but  no  data  to  be  thoroughly  depended  on. 
So  far  as  poetry  is  a  development  of  certain  qualities  in  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  and  not  merely  a  work  of  art  or  a  branch 
of  literature;  so  far,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  all  our  specula- 
tions concerning  it  are  stopped  in  limine,  if  we  are  denied  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  education  of  the  minds  from  whom 
it  proceeded. 

So  much  the  more  are  we  indebted  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
for  the  ample  and  complete  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the 
education  of  one  great  poet  at  least.  For  in  that  character, 
surely,  as  his  leading  one,  posterity  will  always  consider  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  His  romances  in  prose  are  essentially  poems, 
whatever  test  we  take  of  poetry,  except  that  ordinary  one  of 
metre;  indeed  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  find  a  completer 
proof  of  metrical  composition  being  but  an  accident  of  the  art, 
than  any  one  may  make  out  for  himself,  by  recollecting  what  he 
felt  on  first  reading  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  how  little  the  im- 
pression differed  from  that  left  by  the  Talisman,  or  Guy  Manner- 
ing.  The  kind  of  interest,  the  objects  of  sympathy,  are  surely 
the  same  in  both  cases:  the  difierence  of  prose  and  verse  is  felt 
to  be  but  technical;  it  is  the  same  or  similar  music  performed  on 
different  instruments.  Thus  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  his 
poetical  remains  amount  to  at  least  sixty  volumes,  a  fertility  un- 
surpassed even  by  what  we  read  of  Lopex  de  Vega;  a  mass  of 
composition  which,  taken  along  with  the  very  minute  detail  of  his 
Hfe  preserved  in  these  volumes,  supplies,  perhaps,  the  completest 
set  of  materials  for  speculation  on  the  poetical  character,  which 
the  world  has  yet  inherited  from  the  stores  of  any  one  writer. 

This  is  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  consider  this  very  full  and  interesting  memoir  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  those  whom  mankmd  have  agreed  to  ad** 
mire ;  a  memoir  which  altogether  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
compiler,  in  respect  both  of  good  and  manly  feeling  exercised  on 
a  great  variety  of  very  trying  and  delicate  subjects,  and  also  of 
skill  and  good  taste  as  a  biographer,  such  as  we  believe  to  have  been 
rarely  exceeded ;  the  rule  observed  throughout  being  that  which 
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of  old  was  so  highly  praised  in  Horner^  to  permit  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  to  speak  as  much  as  possible  for  himself.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a  great  facility  in  doing  so  in  this  instance,  beyond 
what  most  other  writers  of  personal  history  have  enjoyed ;  Sir 
Walter  having  been  all  his  life  a  most  fluent  and  punctual  corre- 
spondent, and  pouring  himself  out  in  his  familiar  letters  ia  that 
kind  of  mixed  tone,  between  sport  and  seriousness,  between  pri- 
vate and  general  topics,  which  at  the  same  time  by  its  engaging 
qualities  ensures  the  preservation  of  letters,  and  by  and  by  with 
least  impropriety  admits  of  publication,  and  best  rewards  it.  And 
to  complete  the  interest  of  the  collection,  it  so  happens  that  we 
have  his  own  account  of  himself,  in  his  own  words,  for  just  those 
two  periods  of  his  life,  in  regard  of  which  we  should  most  wish 
for  such  a  document ;  we  have  his  recollections  of  his  childhood, 
and  his  diary  when  in  declining  health,  and  in  the  very  severest  of 
his  trials.  Thus  we  have  his  own  confessions,  so  to  speak,  exactly 
where  it  was  least  possible  for  others  to  speak  for  him.  And  if 
there  be  any  special  relation  between  a  man's  general  character 
and  his  character  as  a  poet,  undoubtedly  such  a  life  as  this,  so 
abundantly  yet  so  undesignedly  disclosed,  and  combined  with  such 
a  store  of  original  writings,  cannot  but  offer  large  scope  for  ascer- 
taining and  exemplifying  such  relation. 

To  a  question  of  this  kind,  then,  it  is  proposed  principally  to 
direct  attention  in  the  following  remarks.  We  shall  try,  by  com- 
paring this  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  his  poetical  remains, 
to  solve  the  main  phenomena  of  the  latter ;  not  without  a  certain 
misgiving  of  mind,  as  if  there  were  more  or  less  impropriety  in 
submitting  to  any  thing  like  critical  analysis  the  memory  of  so 
noble  a  character  and  so  great  a  writer.  One  is  painfully  re- 
minded as  one  writes,  of  the  well  known  complaint, 

"  Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things-^ 
We  murder,  to  dissect." 

One  feels  that  the  proper  application  after  all  of  the  record 
of  such  a  life  as  this,  is  to  something  still  higher  than  poetry 
or  poetical  criticism.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  must  be  made, 
with  an  endeavour  to  preserve  throughout  the  respectful  tone 
which  becomes  men  speaking  of  their  superiors  over  their  graves 
newly  closed ;  and  not  without  hope  that  it  may  issue  in  some- 
thing conducive  to  those  higher  interests,  to  which  all  poetry  and 
all  literature,  to  be  worth  cultivating  at  all,  must  eventually  do 
suit  and  service. 

The  idea  then  of  poetry  in  the  abstract,  which  it  is  conceived 
admits  of  especial  illustration  and  support  from  the  comparison 
of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  his  life,  is  something  like 
what  follows.  Poetry  i$  the  indirect  expremon  in  words,  most  ap* 
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propriately  in  metrical  words,  of  some  overpowering  emotion,  or 
ruling  taste,  or  feeling,  the  direct  indulgence  whereof  is  somehow 
repressed.  This  notion,  to  bring  it  fully  out,  would  require  more 
explanation  and  development  than  the  limits  of  the  present  paper 
will  allow.  It  is  proposed  in  this  formal  and  positive  shape,  as  a 
definition^  for  perspicuity's  sake,  not  from  any  clear  conviction  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  account ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  to  be  worth  proposing  by  way  of  conjecture,  were  it 
only  for  the  chance  of  affording  a  clue  to  more  fortunate  or  more 
sagacious  inquiries.  With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
considerations  in  support  of  this  idea  of  Poetry. 

And  first  of  all,  that  there  is  some  central  idea  of  it,  towards 
which  the  various  definitions  or  descriptions  of  great  men  in  se- 
veral ages,  and  also  the  ordinary  and  pppular  notions,  converge ; 
this  seems  implied  by  the  manner  in  which  the  word  itself,  and 
still  more  the  adjective  ''poetical/'  are  continually  used  both  in 
books  and  in  the  conversation  of  educated  people.  We  hear  it 
said  from  time  to  time,  such  and  such  a  remark  was  quite  **  poeti- 
cal;'* such  and  such  a  character,  or  landscape,  or  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  upon  clouds,  suppose,  or  on  water,  was  "just  what  a 
poet  would  rejoice  in ;"  particular  usages  or  expressions  of  un- 
educated men  are  said  to  have  more  or  less  of  unconscious ''  poetry" 
in  them ;  and  races,  families,  individuals,  schools  of  policy,  philo- 
sophy, or  morals,  nay,  and  sects  in  religion  too,  are  said  to  differ 
from  one  another  as  being  some  more  some  less ''poetical."  Thus 
it  would  be  generally  agreed  on,  we  suppose,  that  the  Spaniards, 
as  a  nation,  have  more  poetry  in  them  than  the  French;  that  the  ' 
views  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  were  more  likely  to  approve  them- 
selves to  a  poetical  mind  than  those  of  Aristotle  or  Epicurus ;  that 
the  Scandinavian  mythology  was  more  poetical  than  those  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  or  of  India ;  that  mountainous  districts  are  more 
favourable  to  the  poetical  temper  than  unvaried  plains,  the  habits 
of  the  country  than  those  of  the  town,  of  an  agricultural  than  of  a 
commercial  population. 

Again,  it  is  no  unusual  remark,  when  people  are  talking  of  little 
children,  their  sports  and  sayings  and  other  indications  of  tem- 
perament, this  or  that  trait  was  "truly  poetical ;"  this  or  that  child 
has  more  "  poetry"  about  him  than  the  other.  Nay,  the  same  sort 
of  thing  may  be  and  is  not  unfrequently  observed,  even  in  such 
slight  matters  as  the  fitting  up  of  a  room,  the  laying  out  of  the 
nooks  and  glades  of  a  garden,  or  the  disposition  of  a  flower  bed, 
whether  by  educated  persons  or  uneducated. 

Again,  in  the  kindred  arts,  there  is  something  which  men  com- 
monly agree  to  designate  as  Poetry;  of  course  as  being  more  or 
less  analogous  to  poetry,  properly  so  called,  whatever  that  may 
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be ;  the  poetrj  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  music, 
is  an  expression  only  generally  recognised  among  those  who  are 
judges  in  such  matters.  The  pictures,  e.  g.  of  RafikeHe  are  felt 
to  have  more  poetry  in  them  than  those  of  Rubens;  the  Grecian 
architecture  is  more  poetical  than  the  Roman,  and  the  Godiic 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  either;  and  sometimes  the  art  of  sculpture 
itself  is  compared  with  that  of  painting,  and  decided  to  be  tbe 
more  poetical  of  the  two.  And  to  conclude  with  an  example 
from  the  highest  subject  of  all;  is  it  not  a  reproach  frequentlj 
cast  upon  the  orthodox  and  Catholic  side  in  theological  debate, 
that  the  sincerest  among  them  are  led,  not  by  reason,  but  by  feel- 
ings akin  to  poetical  ones ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  an 
instinct  which  causes  the  youthful  and  ardent  mind  to  shrink  from 
utilitarian  or  rationalistic  error,  previous  to  accurate  examinatioa, 
as  being  essentially  cold  and  unpoetical? 

The  question  then  arises,  What  all  these  things  have  in  commoo, 
which  should  cause  them  thus  to  be  represented  by  a  common 
term,  and  that  term  appropriate,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  distinct 
branch  of  art?  Such  common  quality,  could  it  be  ascertained, 
would  evidently  throw  no  small  light  on  the  nature  of  the  an 
whose  name  it  bears ;  it  would  clearly  indicate  that  circumstance 
in  the  art  which,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  mankind,  is 
most  characteristic  of  it.  In  searching  for  it,  it  seems  natural 
first  to  turn  one's  attention  to  those  theories  of  poetry,  which  the 
great  masters  of  reason  have  sanctioned  at  various  times.  Aristo- 
tle, as  is  well  known,  considered  the  essence  of  Poetry  to  be  Imi- 
tation, or  rather,  perhaps,  one  should  say.  Expression  by  metrical 
words.  Expression  we  say,  rather  than  imitation ;  for  the  latter 
word  clearly  conveys  a  cold  and  inadequate  notion  of  the  writei^s 
meaning,  and  is  c^uite  inapplicable  to  musical  composition, 
which  however  he  himself  produces  as  affording  obvious  illustra- 
tions of  the  view  which  he  was  taking. 

Will  it  then  be  a  sufficient  account  of  **  the  poetical"  in  the 
kindred  arts,  or  in  common  life,  to  say  that  it  is  applied  to  those 
traits,  or  details,  or  accidents,  which  strike  us  as  more  *'  expres- 
sive'* than  ordinary  ?  It  will  be  true,  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  one  should  still  desire  some  specification  of  what  is  meant  bv 
*' expression."  Now  would  it  not  be  found,  that  when  people  use 
that  term,  they  commonly  mean  something  like  this — that  tke 
direct  enunciation  of  a  fact  or  feeling  is  impeded,  and  the  mind, 
full  of  that  fact  or  feeling,  finds  out  for  itself  indirect  ways  of 
conveying  it  to  others  ?  Thus  the  living  countenance,  voice,  or 
figure,  is  more  or  less  expressive  as  it  answers  more  or  less  exactly 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mental  habit  or  emotion. 
If  settled  in  any  one  cast  of  feature,  one  tone,  or  one  attitude,  so 
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as  to  appear  incapable  of  any  other,  we  do  not  call  it  simply 
*'  expressive/'  however  strongly  the  particular  feeling  may  have 
stamped  it.  What  obtains  for  it  that  denomination  is  its  aptitude 
to  obey  the  mind,  and  to  reflect  every  passing  shade  from  within. 
Why  is  this,  and  why  is  it  thought  much  of,  but  because  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  expounding  to  another  in  any  satisfactory  way 
the  history  but  of  a  single  moment  in  one's  heart,  much  more  its 
conflicts  and  changes  ?  That  face,  that  voice,  that  form  is  most 
expressive,  which  best  serves  the  purpose  of  relieving  men's  in- 
stinctive wbh  to  communicate,  perhaps  for  the  chance  of  engag- 
ing sympathy,  these  otherwise  indescribable  variations  of  thought 
and  feehng.    Are  not  the  same  likewise  the  most  poetical  ? 

So  again  (a  topic  before  touched  on),  when  we  are  comparing 
one  with  another  the  sports  and  fancies  and  playful  imitations  of 
children,  every  one  must  have  observed  how  greatly  they  differ  in 
this  quality  of  Expression,  or  fulness  of  meaning ;  some  being 
merely  imitative,  just  enacting  the  gestures  of  their  playmates, 
and  echoing  their  words,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in 
quaint  inventions  of  their  own.     And  among  these  latter  again 
may  be  observed  a  further  and  a  very  remarkable  difference,  ac- 
coixling  as  any  one  particular  thread  of  meaning  is  found  to  run 
more  or  less  entirely  through  all  their  little  sallies  of  thought  or 
imagination.     Some  are  more  versatile,  some  more  entliusiastic ; 
some  ready  with  whimsical  resources  to  embody  whatever  fancy 
comes  uppermost,  others,  as  it  may  seem,  ever  on  the  watch  to 
find  ways  of  shadowing  out,  whether  in  words  or  in  actions,  some 
one  particular  group  of  fancies  which  has  become  dominant  in 
their  own  minds.     It  is  this  latter  class  among  children,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  which  primarily  and  principally  the  title  of  "po- 
etical" is  attached;  and  the  observation,  duly  followed  up,  may 
prove  to  be  of  no  small  service  in  guiding  us  to  right  notions  of 
Poetry  in  the  abstract.     For  example,  (the  reader  will  excuse  the 
jDsignificance  of  the  illustrationshoulditreally  answer  its  purpose 
as  an  illustration),  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  heard  to 
describe  herself  and  her  sister  as  follows :  ''  Mary  and  I  would 
each  of  us  like  to  be  a  bird,  for  Mary  would  like  to  fly,  and  I 
should  like  to  make  a  nest.^*    Every  one  probably  would  allow  at 
once  that  there  was  something  very  poetical  in  this  little  flight  of 
imagination.     Why,  but  because  it  contrives  to  express,  not  di- 
rectly, but  by  way  of  association  and  allusion,  that  which  one 
should  have  thought  far  beyond  the  expressive  powers  of  a  child 
of  that  age.     It  gives  a  sort  of  sketch  of  her  own  and  her  sister's 
character,  a  brief  history  of  both  their  minds.     Now,  if  on  coming 
to  know  more  of  the  same  two  children,  one  perceived,  as  doubt- 
less one  should  perceive,  the  contrast  which  one  of  them  thus  hit 
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off  running  like  two  distinctive  threads  through  the  whole  courae 
of  their  little  imaginative  efforts,  their  ways  of  telling  stones,  their 
inventions  in  play,  their  remarks  or  speculations,  whether  serious 
or  sportive,  on  striking  objects  in  nature  or  art  as  thej  became 
acquainted  with  them  :  many,  we  suppose,  at  least  among  those 
who  condescend  to  notice  such  things,  would  saj,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of ''poetry*'  in  the  generalcharacter  of  such  children;  and 
the  name  in  that  case  would  clearly  be  applied  to  the  instinctive 
skill  with  which  they  severally  realized ,  in  matters  of  themselves 
remote  from  all  such  associations,  the  visions  which  they  delighted 
in  respectively,  of  soaring  or  repose. 

Without  departing  from  the  same  illustration,  we  may  cany 
the  argument  one  step  further.  Suppose  the  same  children  growo 
up ;  of  course  the  tastes  which  they  thus  expressed  in  childhood 
will  be  exercised  and  developed  all  their  lives  through ;  but  such 
exercise  and  development  will  no  longer  be  thought  to  give  their 
characters  a  ''  poetical"  air,  except  where  being  more  or  less  im- 
peded by  outward  circumstances  or  feelings  of  reserve,  they  find 
means  to  vent  themselves  indirectly,  and  covertly  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  understand  them,  by  aid  of  associadoos 
often  accidental,  and  subtle  to  any  degree  of  refinement.  The 
quiet  and  domestic  character  will  be  recognized  as  poetical,  when, 
being  cast  upon  the  turmoil  of  busy  life,  it  betrays  itself  to  be  for 
ever  contriving  imaginary  escapes  and  little  images  of  the  repose 
for  which  it  longs :  the  animated  and  soaring  temper  in  like 
manner,  when  untoward  circumstances  keep  it  still  and  m  the 
shade,  and  it  manages  to  relieve  itself  by  the  same  sort  of  indirect 
exercise.  The  former  will  sympathize  with  those  who  in  a  great 
city  cherish  in  secret  the  remembrance  of  their  native  mountains: 

'*  Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lotbbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  down  the  vale  of  Cheapside  :*' — 

the  latter,  with  the  inland  boy,  who  longs  to  be  at  sea,  and 
assuages  his  longing,  as  Nelson  is  reported  to  have  done,  with 
every  sort  of  sport  or  enterprise  that  may  best  remind  him  of  ma- 
ritime scenes  and  hazards.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  JUfficuUy,  and 
the  way  of  overcoming  it,  which  marks  the  character  as  poetical. 
So  again,  in  respect  of  those  cases  in  ordinary  life,  the  life,  we 
mean,  of  uneducated  people,  which  are  generally  confest  to  raise 
their  thoughts  and  language,  perhaps,  we  might  still  more  jastfy 
add,  their  behaviour,  to  something  deserving  that  epithet :  they  are 
such  as  violent  bodily  pain ;  the  death  or  burial  of  a  dear  frieod ; 
intense  hope  and  fear,  or  bitter  disappointment  in  some  matter  of 
personal  affection ;  exile,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  as  violent 
removal  from  their  own  home,  especially  if  it  be  an  hereditaiy 
home.     It  is  the  commonest  possible  remark  that,  on  these  and 
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similar  occasions^  even  the  coldest  and  rudest  minds  express  and 
behave  themselves,  comparatively,  in  a  poetical  way. 

^nd  the  fact  seems  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  poetry  to  consist  in  tlie  indirect  expression  of  overpower^ 
ing,  but  impeded  feelings :  impeded  in  their  direct  exhibition,  as 
in  these  cases  no  doubt  they  are,  partly  by  their  very  strength  and 
intenseness,  which  renders  it  impossible  at  once  to  give  them 
vent;  and  partly,  in  almost  all  minds,  by  an  instinctive  delicacy 
which  recoils  from  exposing  them  openly,  as  feeling  that  they 
never  can  meet  with  full  sympathy. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  other  instances  above 
alluded  to  of  the  conversational   use  of  the  words  poetry  and 
poetical,  let  us  see  if  they  can  be  explained  without  violence  on 
the  hypothesis  offered.     Certain  landscapes,  it  was  observed — 
certain  combinations  of  the  colours  and  forms  of  nature — strike 
the  intelligent  observer  as  poetical,  he  can  hardly  tell  how  or  why. 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  that  sky :"   **  that  effect 
of  light  and  shade  looks  as  if  it  would  do  for  a  simile:" — these 
are  the  kind  of  sayings  which  drop  from  lovers  of  scenery,  and 
when  we  hear  them,  we  may  recognize  their  aptness  and  truth, 
without  any  idea  of  a  particular  train  of  thought,  or  object  of 
comparison,  having  been  in  the  speaker's  mind.    It  is  enough 
that  we  feel  by  an  mstinct,  no  matter  bow  attained,  that  there  is 
some  leading  idea,  some  moral  in  what  we  see,  could  we  anyhow 
discern  it.     We  feel  that  it  answers,  and  tends  to  express,  and 
by  expression  to  soothe  or  develope,  as  the  case  may  be,  some  state 
more  or  less  complicated  of  human  thought  or  feeling;  that  per- 
sons so  affected  would  enter  into  the  scene  before  us,  and  wel- 
come and  adopt  it  as  more  congenial  to  them  than  any  words. 
When  we  feel  this,  and  call  such  sights  (or  sounds)  poetical,  do 
we  not  80  far  countenance  the  notion,  that  where  there  is  indirect 
expression  of  any  engrossing  mood  of  mind,  there  is  Poetry,  tliough 
without  rhyme,  metre,  or  words? 

If  from  nature  we  pass  to  art,  and  consider  (e.  g.)  what  such 
a  writer  as  Sir  J.  Reynolds  meant  by  the  *'  poetry"  of  painting  or 
sculpture;  we  find  him  denying  that  quality  to  Rubens,  and 
ascribing  it  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Roman  school,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  to  Giulio  Romano.  ^  Rubens,"*  he  affirms, 
*'  never  possessed  poetical  coTiception  of  character.  In  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  fabulous 
world,  instead  of  something  above  humanity,  which  might  fill  the 
idea  which  is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator  finds  little 
more  than  mere  mortals,  such  as  he  meets  with  every  day."    At  the 
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same  time^  Sir  Joshua  places  Rubens  ''  in  the  first  rank  of  illns- 
trious  painters/'  not  on  account  of  "  any  particular  expreasioo,"  hot 
of  the  "  general  effect,  the  genius,  which  pervades  and  illuminates 
the  whole/'     He  ascribes  to  his  works  the  quality  of  making  the 
spectator  "  feel   a  degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with   which   the 
painter  was  carried  away  ;"  and  says,  that  he  **  possessed  an  ori- 
ginality of  manner  by  which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art."*   So  distinct,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
great  critic  and  artist,  was  the  peculiar  praise  of  Painting  as  an 
art  from  that  which  may  be  called  *'  poetical"  in  it.     In  what  he 
conceived  this  latter  to  consist,  may  be  seen  in  his  opinion  of 
the  Koman  and  Bolognese  masters.     Giulio  Romano^  according 
to  him,t  possessed  ''  the  true  poetical  genius  of  painting,  per- 
haps in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  painter  whatever."     Now, 
Giulio's  manner  is  thus  described  by  Du  Fresnoy,:}:  in  whose 
sentiments  Reynolds  has  expressed  his  concurrence : — **  He  was 
a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  giving  a  clear  testimony  in  all 
his  productions,  that  he  was  desirous  to  restore  to  practice  the 
very  forms  and  fabrics  which  were  ancient ;"  yet  **  his  manner 
was  drier  and  harder  than  any  of  Raffaelle's  school ;  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  either  light  or  shadow,  or  colouring ;  he  is 
frequently  harsh  and  ungraceful.'*   Again,  in  comparing  RaffSaielle 
witn  Michael  Angelo,  Reynolds  8ays,§  **  The  latter  has  more  of 
the  poetical  inspiration  ...  his  people  are  a  superior  order  of 
beings  .  .  .  Raffaelle's  imagination  is  not  so  elevated ;  his  figures 
are   not  so  much  disjoined  from  our  own  diminutive  race  of 
beings."     Yet,  to  his  works,  the  Cartoons  especially,  we  are 
elsewhere  ||  referred  for  choice  examples,  *^  how  much  the  great 
style  exacts  from  its  professors  to  conceive  and  represent  their 
subjects  in  a  poetical  manner"    Again  (and  this  bears  on  an- 
other comparison  above-mentioned,  that  of  sculpture  with  paint* 
ing :)  "  What  artist/'lf  we  are  asked,  "  ever  looked  at  the  Torso 
without  feeling  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  as  from  the  highest 
efforts  of  poetry  ?"    Let  such  incidental  notices  as  these  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  definite  account  which  the  same  Mniter  gives 
m  another  place**  of  the  poetical  art:—*'  Its  object,  in  common 
with  painting,  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  the  natural  pro- 
pensities and  inclinations  of  the  mind.    The  veiy  existence  of 
poetry  depends  on  the  licence  it  assumes  of  deviating  from  actual 
nature,  in  order  to  gratify  natural  propensities  by  other  means, 
which  are  found  by  experience  full  as  capable  of  affording  such 
gratification/'  What  is  this  but  saying  that  the ''  poetry"  of  art  lies 
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in  its  tendency  to  relieve  certain  longings  of  our  nature  after 
perfection  in  this  or  that  kind?  that  the  several  schools,  and 
models  in  each  school,  are  more  poetical  one  than  another,  as 
their  several  objects  are  more  engrossing,  more  completely  such 
as  to  fill  the  whole  mind,  and  less  attainable  in  any  direct  way  ? 
Thus  the  Roman  school  excels  the  Venetian  and  Flemish,  because 
the  beauty  of  design  and  form  ia  higher  and  rarer,  and^  when 
truly  felt,  more  enamouring  to  the  imagination,  than  the  beauty 
of  colour  and  mere  composition :  Michael  Angelo  was  more  of  a 
poet  even  than  Raffaelle,  because,*  "  knowing  that  his  hand 
could  execute  whatever  his  fancy  could  suggest,"  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  quite  carried  away  by  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, while  RafTaelle  was  continually  chastening  his  by  a  kind  of 
Virgilian  purity,  judgment,  and  correctness :  Rubens,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  was  equally  great  in  many  departments,  whose  en- 
thusiasm was  that  of  his  art,  not  of  his  subject,  is  pronounced  to 
have  been  wholly  deficient  in  poetical  conception  :  and,  to  con- 
clude, if  Sculpture  be  sometimes  accounted  nearer  akin  to  Poetry 
than  Painting  is.  Sir  J.  Reynolds  may  seem  to  have  explained  this, 
where  he  says  f  that  sculpture,  from  the  nature  of  its  material, 
can  have  relation  to  but  one  kind  of  paiuting,  and  that  the  highest 
and  most  poetical.  From  its  very  want  of  colouring,  and  the 
general  scantiness  of  its  means,  it  gives  one,  more  than  painting 
does,  the  notion  of  a  full  mind,  struggling  to  express,  with 
inadequate  materials,  some  idea  with  which  it  labours. 

A  difficulty  suggests  itself  on  this  head,  of  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  take  notice.  Reynolds,  evidently  following  Bacon,;(; 
supposes  that  there  is  some  one  high  class  of  objects,  the  highest 
and  most  ideal  of  all,  to  the  development  of  which  poetry,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  confined ;  whereas  our  theory  M'ould  extend  it 
to  all  subjects,  which  can  any  how  take  entire  hold  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  cause  it  to  seek  relief  by  indirect  expression.  The 
answer  has  already  been  hinted  at,  but  may  as  well  be  stated 
here  a  little  more  formally.  If  poetry  be  what  we  have  supposed, 
though  its  field  will  of  course  be  as  extensive  as  the  tastes  and 
passions  of  mankind,  yet  the  need  of  it  and  its  peculiar  power 
will  be  more  evident  as  it  is  employed  on  loftier  objects,  and 
such  as  lie  further  beyond  our  direct  attainment;  whose  attractive 
force  also  is  more  complete,  so  that  having  once  entered  in  they 
quickly  possess  the  whole  mind,  and  form  henceforth  its  point  of 
sight,  causing  it  to  view  all  things  in  relation  to  themselves. 
Thus  antique  subjects,  ceteris  paribus,  are  more  poetical  than 
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modern,  as  being  more  out  of  reach :  Achilles  more  so  than 
£neas,  were  it  onl^  from  his  mysterious  and  supernatural  air, 
which  renders  it  so  much  harder  for  his  admirers  to  realize  hun. 
Thus  also  the  old  Platonic  notion  of  ideas,  elevating  all  things, 
both  in  history  and  in  nature,  into  a  sort  of  tokens  of  a  higher 
world  out  of  sight,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  hi^h  poetry.  No 
wonder  then  if  great  and  eloquent  men,  confimng  their  view  to 
such  instances,  have  formed  too  exclusive  a  notion  of  the  art 
itself.  It  may  still  be  true  that  much  inferior  subjects  may  prove 
sources  of  poetry  to  this  or  that  individual,  in  such  measure  as 
tliey  fill  his  whole  mind,  and  set  his  imagination  at  work  in  de« 
fault  of  realities. 

So  much  for  the  present,  and  surely  on  no  mean  authority,  for 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Poetry,  when  it  is  applied  by  analogy  to 
the  other  arts. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  also  applied  to  differences  in 
national  character,  to  sects  of  philosophy,  sometimes  even  lo 
theological  systems,  is  perhaps  yet  more  obvious.  The  Spaniards, 
we  said,  taken  as  a  natiop,  would  probably  be  called  more 
poetical  than  the  French.  Why,  but  because  they  are  more  con- 
stant and  more  imaginative;  apter  to  dwell  upon  things  distant, 
obsolete,  unattainable,  and  to  supply  the  absence  of  their 
favourite  objects  as  they  may,  by  associations  however  indirect 
and  inade<]^uate.  Again,  the  moral  view  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, and  m  no  small  degree  of  Aristotle  and  Zeno,  was  poetical, 
as  lifting  men  out  of  "the  ignorant  present,"  and  causing  them  to 
shape  even  trivial  actions  by  reference  to  an  archetype  beyond 
the  reach  of  man.  The  legends  of  .Woden  and  Thor  were  more 
poetical  than  that  of  Osiris  or  of  Brahma,  because  the  latter, 
whatever  play  of  fancy  or  depth  of  meaning  one  may  discern  in 
them,  have  no  common  moral,  no  sentiment,  to  the  expression  of 
which  they  all  converge,  as  the  Scandinavian  stories  do  to  that 
of  military  heroism.  Gothic  architecture  (to  give  an  instance 
half  in  art  and  half  in  religion)  is  more  poetical  than  Grecian, 
because  more  mysterious,  and  related  to  a  higher  and  more  en- 
thusiastic sentiment;  the  one  to  the  love  of  perfect  Form,  the 
other  to  true  Christian  devotion.  Finally,  of  the  old  Catholic 
views  (if  one  may  without  profaneness  introduce  such  a  subject 
to  close  a  group  of  miscellaneous  earthly  examples)— of  the  views 
of  the  Fathers  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were  more  poetical  than 
any  others  in  the  Church,  filling  the  soul,  even  to  overflowing, 
with  the  highest  and  greatest  Objects,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  signs,  assisting  her  to  find  and  use,  every  where  and 
always,  means  effectual,  though  indirect,  for  realizing  to  herself 
those  Objects,  and  bringing  them  near. 
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As  far  as  these  instances  go,  it  would  seem  that  the  analogical 
applications  of  the  word  poetry  coincide  well  enough  with  Aris- 
totle's notion  of  it,  as  consisting  chiefly  in  Imitation  or  Expres- 
sion, provided  we  understand  that  term  with  the  two  following 
qualifications: — 1.  That  the  thing  to  be  imitated  or  expressed  is 
some  object  of  desire  or  regret,  or  some  other  imaginative  feeling, 
the  direct  indulgence  whereof  is  impeded : — 2.  That  the  mode  of 
imitation  or  expression  is  indirect,  the  instruments  of  it  being,  for 
the  most  part,  associations  more  or  less  accidental. 

It  would  seem  also  that  most  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  poetry 
may  be  solved  by  this  account  of  its  nature.  To  take  first  that 
which  is  most  obvious,  its  connection  with  metre  and  music. 
Setting  aside  all  mysterious  natural  aptitude,  such  as  universal 
experieoce  appears  to  attest,  in  certain  combinations  and  orders 
of  sounds,  as  compared  with  certain  passions  and  moods  of  mind 
in  ourselves;  the  very  task  of  metrical  arrangement  will  fall  in 
with  the  poetical  instinct,  such  as  has  been  above  described,  in 
two  respects.  On  the  one  hand,  it  shapes  out  a  sort  of  channel 
for  wild  and  tumultuous  feelings  to*vent  themselves  by;  feelings 
whose  very  excess  and  violence  would  seem  to  make  the  utter- 
ance of  them  almost  impossible,  for  the  very  throng  of  thoughts 
and  words,  crowding  all  at  once  to  demand  expression.  In  such 
cases,  the  conventional  rules  of  metre  and  rhythm  may  evidently 
have  the  eifect  of  determining,  in  some  one  direction,  the  over- 
flow of  sentiment  and  expression,  wherewith  the  mind  might 
otherwise  be  fairly  oppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  like  rules 
may  be  no  less  useful,  in  throwing  a  kind  of  veil  over  those 
strong  or  deep  emotions,  which  need  relief,  but  cannot  endure 
publicity.  The  very  circumstance  of  their  being  expressed  in 
verse  draws  off  attention  from  the  violence  of  the  feelings  them- 
selves, and  enables  people  to  say  things  which  they  could  not 
venture  on  in  prose,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  musical  accom- 
paniment gives  meaning  to  the  gestures  of  the  dance,  and  hinders 
them  from  appearing  to  the  bystanders  merely  fantastic.  This 
effect  of  metre  seems  quite  obvious  as  far  as  regards  the  sympa- 
thies of  others.  Emotions  which  in  their  unrestrained  expression 
would  appear  too  keen  and  outrageous  to  kindle  fellow  feeling  in 
any  one,  are  mitigated,  and  become  comparatively  tolerable,  not 
to  say  interesting  to  us,  when  we  find  them  so  far^under  controul, 
as  to  leave  those  who  feel  them  at  liberty  to  pay  attention  to 
measure  and  rhyme,  and  the  other  expedients  of  metrical  compo- 
sition. 

But  over  and  above  the  effect  on  others,  we  apprehend  that 
even  in  a  writer^s  own  mind  there  commonly  exists  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive delicacy,  which  finds  its  account  in  the  work  of  arrang- 
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ing  lioes  and  syllables,  and  is  content  to  utter,  by  their  aid,  what 
it  would  have  shrunk  from  setting  down  in  the  langaage  of  con- 
versation: the  metrical  form  thus  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
vent  for  eager  feelingi  and  a  veil  of  reserve  to  draw  over  them. 
All  this,  if  it  may  be  said  wirhout  irreverence,  would  seem  to  be 
exemplified  in  perfection  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  those  other  por- 
tions of  the  inspired  writings  which  take  the  form  of  impasaioned 
poetry.  From  their  perfect  parallelism,  they  are  the  most  artifi- 
cial of  all  compositions,  yet  none  ever  so  apt  to  relieve  the 
deepest  and  most  overflowing  minds;  exhibiting,  therefore,  by 
their  very  form,  as  compared  with  their  matter,  the  perfection  of 
that  self-controul  which  must  itaelf  be  the  perfection  of  a  mixed 
creature  such  as  man :  '*  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bum/^  exactly  obeying  a  certain  high  law,  and  shaped  by  it  into 
perfect  order. 

This  notion  of  the  uses  of  metre,  as  subsidiary  to  the  end  we 
attribute  to  poetry,  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  reference  to 
those  compositions,  to  which  the  term  poetry  is  applied  without 
any  sort  of  metre.  Something  will  always  be  discoverable  io 
them,  which  answers  the  purpose  just  now  assigned  to  numbers; 
of  regulating,  and  thereby  mitigating,  the  expression  of  feeling, 
and  so  reconciling  to  it  both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  Thus,  in 
the  prose  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  all  others  which 
would  be  justly  considered  poetical,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
that  the  story  is  in  fact  interposed,  as  a  kind  of  transparent  veil, 
between  the  listener  and  the  narrator's  real  drift  and  feelings. 
The  history  of  Waverley,  or  Henry  Morton,  or  Ivanhoe,  is  but  a 
pretext  for  the  author's  employing  himself  on  those  scenes,  and 
characters,  and  sentiments,  which  would  best  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  his  own  ruling  fancy.  The  rules  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, music,  answer  perhaps  the  same  purpose,  whenever  we 
find  in  any  of  their  provinces  respectively  what  would  be  cominooly 
denominated  poetical  composition.  Men's  attending  to  propor- 
tions, perspective,  harmony,  throughout  the  indulgence  of  emotions 
ever  so  vehement,  is  like  articulation  in  the  sounds  they  utter;  it 
distinguishes  our  grief  or  joy  from  the  mere  sensations  of  infants 
or  of  irrational  animals. 

Thus  poetry,  in  its  metrical  form  as  well  as  in  its  substance, 
Would  seem  to  be  deducible  from  two  great  instinctive  necessi- 
ties of  our  common  nature — the  same  to  which  it  was  long  ago 
referred  by  Aristotle:  the  need  of  some  vent  for  absorbing  or  ex- 
citing thoughts,  which  he  calls  imitation  or  expression:  and  the 
need  of  so  controuling  that  expression,  as  that  the  presence  of 
reason,  subduing  and  ordering  it,  shall  be  felt,  and  make  itself 
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discernible  throughout;  which  in  this  case  becomes  what  he  calls 
the  instinct  of  harmony  and  of  rhythm. 

Another  phenomenon  connected  with  poetry,  which  would 
seem  to  accoM  well  with  the  foregoing  account  of  its  origin,  is 
the  sort  of  character,  which  in  common  life  is  usually  regarded  as 
poetical — the  combination  of  shyness  with  eagerness,  of  reserve 
with  enthusiasm :  the  state  of  mind  which  makes  people  unable  to 
remain  quiet,  yet  causes  them  to  shrink,  almost  with  loathing, 
from  any  thing  like  an  uureserved  exposure  of  their  feelings.  In 
sketching  the  poetical  temperament,  the  traits  generally  adopted, 
we  imagine,  would  be  such  as  in  Beattie*s  Minstrel : 


«€ 


R^ponsife  to  the  tuneful  pipe,  when  all 

villas 


In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  was  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  redind, 
Sooth'd  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  down  the  wind :"-» 

or  as  the  following,  related  by  Burns  of  himself.  ''  There  is 
scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more — I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
call  it  pleasure — but  something  whioh  exalts  me,  something  which 
enraptures  me*— than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  the  wood, 
or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter-day,  and  hear  the  stormy 
wind  howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It  is 
my  best  season  for  devotion."  It  is  obvious  that  all  such  anec- 
dotes tend  to  exemplify  more  or  less  exactly,  what  has  just  now 
been  said,  of  Expression,  controuled  and  modified  by  a  certain 
reserve^  being  the  very  soul  of  Poetry. 

On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  the  fact,  that  love  of 
natural  objects,  and  of  whatever  makes  scenery,  especially  of  the 
wilder  and  more  romantic,  rather  than  of  the  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful kind,  is  an  acknowledged  element  in  the  poetical  character. 
Liovers  of  scenery  may  perhaps  be  found,  who  would  nowhere  be 
accounted  poetical :  but  you  would  hardly  find  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, not  keenly  alive  to  the  forms  and  sounds  of  nature,  so  far 
as  circumstances  place  them  within  its  reach.  This  seems  to  be 
best  explained  in  the  supposition,  that  there  is  a  certain  intended 
harmony,  between  those  forms  or  sounds  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  tempers,  settled  or  varying,  our  shades  and  combinations  of 
thought  and  feeling,  on  the  other  hand.  So  that  minds  full  or  ex- 
cited, being  placed  where  there  is  store  of  such  objects,  are  instinc- 
tively drawn  to  select  and  combine  those  among  them,  which  re- 
spond most  truly  to  their  own  mood  at  the  time.  And  this  taste, 
whether  going  on  silently  and  instinctively  within  the  mind  itself, 
as  the  person  looks  around  him,  or  recorded  by  the  pen  or  pencil, 
or  in  any  other  way,  supplies  just  the  kind  of  indirect  vent  or  re-^ 
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lief»  which  we  have  proposed  as  the  essential  characteristic  of 
poetry,  and  the  constant  object  of  aspiration  to  poetical  minds. 

Here,  no  doubt,  is  one^/ina/ cause  of  poetry;  to  innumerable  per* 
sons  it  acts  as  a  safety  valve,  tending  to  preserve  them  from  meotal 
disease.  At  the  same  time  a  circumstance  is  explained,  which  b 
frequently  felt  as  a  disparagement  of  the  poetical  character;  that 
it  is  in  some  sort  allied  to  extravagance  and  distraction  of  miod. 
Plato,*  as  is  well  known,  takes  this  for  an  inseparable  adjanct,  if 
not  for  the  leading  idea,  of  poetry,  that  it  lies  in  a  sort  of  anac* 
countable  enthusiasm,  inspired,  but  to  men  appearing  like  iDsaoitr. 
Aristotle  assigns  as  the  natural  qualification  of  a  poet,  that  be 
should  be  ti^iis  j}  fJM¥ixii :  i.  e.  that  he  should  either  be  possessed 
with  some  overpowering  thought  or  emotion,  requiring  such  relief 
as  we  have  described,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  termiDatiog  in 
actual  madness ;  or  else  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  tnos- 
forming  himself  into  the  likeness  of  one  so  possessed  and  so  re- 
lieving himself: — a  distinction  of  which  more  will  be  said  pre- 
sently. And  Shakespeare,  in  lines  too  well  knovra  to  be  here 
quoted,  reckons  '*  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  bat  as 
three  specimens  of  the  same  general  head.  Testimonies  these, 
which  all  appear  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  doctrine,  that 
poetry  is  the  proper  relief  of  minds,  overpowered  as  it  were  with 
some  engrossing  idea. 

The  distinction  from  Aristotle,  noticed  a  little  above,  will  re- 
move one  of  the  most  plausible  objections  to  our  theoiy.  If  «e 
are  asked,  are  there  not  multitudes  of  poets,  confessedly  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence,  in  whose  works  it  will  be  impossible  to  assign 
any  one  such  central  thought  or  instinct,  attracting  to  itself  the 
writer's  whole  mind ;  we  cannot  deny  it.  We  have,  for  example, 
Dryden.  It  were  a  strange  definition  of  poetry  which  should  exclude 
him ;  yet  who  shall  say  what  was  the  prevailing  object  which  forced 
him  into  poetical  expression  ?  seeing  that  he  seems  to  have  irritten 
equally  con  amore  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question:  his 
thoughts  breathe  and  his  words  burn  as  keenly  for  Cromwell  as 
for  Charles.  We  should  say  then  of  Dryden,  that  he  had  in  per- 
fection the  svf  ui«,  the  versatility  and  power  of  transforming  bio- 
self  into  the  resemblance  of  real  sentiment,  which  the  great  phi- 
losopher has  set  down  as  one  natural  qualification  for  poetry,  bat 
that  he  wanted  the  other  and  more  genuine  spring  of  the  art— 
Ti  ftayixtfy — the  enthusiasm,  the  passionate  devotion  to  some  one 
class  of  objects  or  train  of  thought.  He  could  see  and  imitite 
such  enthusiasm  in  others,  and  help  them  to  express  it,  and  often 
kindle  it  in  his  readers;  but  not  feeling  it  in  himself,  he  could  not 

*  loo,  c«  5,  p.  554;  Pbttdr.  p*  f45« 
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write  as  if  he  felt  it.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  denote  the  dis- 
tinction here  intended  bv  the  words  primary  and  secondary,  we 
would  say,  place  Dryden,  if  you  will,  at  the  very  head  of  the  list 
of  secondary  poets ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  reality  about  his  man- 
ner which  must  hinder  his  admission  into  the  other  class.  Had 
his  circumstances  in  life  been  other  than  they  were,  he  might  still 
have  written  verse  to  amuse  himself,  or  exercise  his  talent,  but  we 
find  in  him  no  indication  of  an  overflowing  mind,  needing  relief, 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  write  in  any  case.  Had  there 
been  no  poets  before,  he  would  not  have  invented  poetry;  whereas 
no  one,  we  think,  can  read  with  understanding  Homer  or  Lucre- 
tius, Virgil  or  Shakespeare,  without  just  the  contrary  impression. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words.  Primary  and  Secondary, 
are  not  here  used  as  measuring  the  ability  of  the  writer,  but  the 
kind  and  character  of  the  composition.  It  will  often,  perhaps 
oftener  than  not,  happen,  that  there  is  greater  skill  in  compo- 
sition, and  felicity  of  language,  in  those  who  adopt  poetry  as  a 
mere  mode  or  branch  of  literature,  than  in  those  who  are  urged 
into  it  for  their  own  relief.  Just  as  well  instructed  foreigners 
may  speak  a  language  with  more  exactness  and  propriety  than  the 
ruder  natives,  yet  will  there  be  always  a  certain  indigenous  tone, 
distinguishing,  to  a  practised  ear,  those  who  cannot  help  speaking 
it,  from  those  who  have  more  or  less  perfectly  brought  themselves 
to  do  so.  Should  it,  then,  at  any  time  happen  that  one  speaks  of 
famous  writers,  Euripides,  for  instance,  or  Milton,  or  Dryden,  as 
belonging  but  to  the  secondary  class  in  poetry,  this  is  no  depre- 
ciation at  all  of  their  abilities :  it  is  merely  saying,  that  they  ra- 
ther made  themselves  great  in  that  line,  than  were  driven  to  it  by 
an  instinct  of  nature.  Whether,  in  consequence,  one  charm,  and 
that  the  most  appropriate  charm  of  poetry,  be  wanting  in  those 
writers,  or  no,  is  a  different  question,  only  to  be  solved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  unbiassed  readers. 

Another  seeming  difficulty  is,  how  to  account  on  the  foregoing 
hypothesis  for  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  "  full-grown  epic :"  the 
construction  of  which  might  naturally  seem  too  complicated  and 
too  calm  an  employment  for  minds  overflowing  in  the  manner 
above  described.  But  this  is  an  objection  only  at  first  sight. 
The  mind  has  its  ^0i}  as  well  as  its  iraSi}, — its  permanent  tastes, 
habits,  inclinations,  which,  when  directly  checked,  are  as  capable 
of  relief  by  poetical  expression  as  the  more  sudden  and  violent 
emotions.  Only  the  mode  of  relief  will  vary:  as  lyric  poems 
difi^er  from  narrative  or  descriptive.  Suppose,  e.  g.  that  Homer 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  a  romantic  sort  of  re^et  for  the 
heroic  age  of  Greece,  which  he  knew  only  by  the  faint  traces  of 
it  among  which  he  had  been  brought  up ;  that  Virgil  sought  an 
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outlet  for  bis  love  of  woods  and  rivers  and  all  that  is  refined  and 
melancholy  in  nature ;  Lucretius^  on  the  contraryi  for  die  deep 
awe  with  which  he  contemplated  the  mysterious  scenery  of  the 
universe ;  that  .£schylus»  by  his  tragedies,  lightened  his  oppressive 
sense  of  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  dark  ways  of  ProvideDce ; 
and  that  Shakespeare  gave  play  to  the  real  sympathy  which  be 
seems  to  have  felt  towards  all  natural  and  common  affections  in 
a  degree  hardly  conceivable  by  ordinary  men.  In  these  severs! 
cases  it  would  appear,  that  the  elaborate  VMOoAtm,  argument,  or 
description  may  as  truly  wlitVL  the  state  of  mind  to  which  we 
ascribe  it,  as  any  sudden  burst  of  high  or  plaintive  feeling  would 
be  relieved  by  lyrical  or  elegiac  composition. 

In  a  survey  of  this  kind,  however,  one  thing  must  be  taken  into 
account,  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight ;  viz.  that  instinctive  or  pri- 
mary poetry  does  not  always  succeed  in  finding  out,  among  eusting 
moulds  or  forms,  the  most  appropriate  whereby  to  express  itself. 
The  mind  is  often  turned,  by  accident,  or  caprice,  or  some  ex- 
ternal influence,  into  a  channel  more  or  less  inconvenient  for  its 
movements.  Virgil's  cast  of  thought,  it  is  evident,  was  altogether 
rural  and  melancholy,  flowing  out  naturally  in  such  a  poem  ss 
the  Georgics.  When  the  command  of  Augustus,  or  some  other 
motive,  determined  him  to  write  an  ^neid,^  it  is  curious  to  see 
this  instinct  working  its  way  through  all  the  incumbrance  of  the 
epic  story ;  availing  itself  of  every  gleam  and  breath  for  the  ad- 
mission of  country  sights  and  sounds,  and  the  comments  of  a  sh; 
and  pensive  yet  playful  mind*  As  far  as  the  epic  goes,  he  is  s 
secondary  poet,  working  evidently  by  rule,  and  against  the  graio; 
but  the  development  which  is  continually  going  on  of  his  troe 
self,  in  descriptive  or  moralizing  sketches,  gives  to  the  ^neid  alto 
the  freshness  and  charm,  which  Virgil  never  surely  conM  have 
imparted  to  it,  in  its  professed  character  of  a  warlike  Homeric 
tale.  The  epic,  therefore,  or  any  other  form,  may  act,  as  was 
said,  like  a  safety-valve  to  a  full  mind,  either  directly,  as  io  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  or  indirectly  and  incidentally,  as  in  the  JEoeid. 

By  keeping  in  mind  the  distinctions  above  explained,  first  be* 
tween  primary  and  secondary  poets,  next  between  the  poetical 
expression  of  settled  tastes  and  of  pre$ent  feelings,  we  may,  it  is 
apprehended,  go  a  good  way  in  classifying  the  treasures  of  the 
art.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  complete  arrangement  can  be  made 
of  them  ;  since  if  our  notion  of  poetry  in  general  be  correct,  the 
subjects  of  it  must  needs  be  as  various  as  the  tastes  and  paasioos 
which  require  relief  in  mankind,  and  the  modes  as  numerous  ss 
the  associations  of  different  individuals.    In  fact^  every  persoa 
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whatever  who  has  either  decided  tastes  or  strong  emotions  will 
have  a  poetry  of  his  own ;  i.  e.  he  will  hit  upon  his  own  ways  of 
indirectly  expressing  or  relieving  such  his  inclinations,  when  their 
direct  indulgence  is  checked*  And  this  expression  being  put  into 
metrical  words*  constitutes,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  what 
the  world  has  agreed  to  call  poetry,  and  as  such  to  sympathize 
with  it. 

Hence  the  peculiar  delight  which  some  men  feel  in  some  poetry 
will  be  found,  if  analyzed,  mainly  to  depend  on  the  sympathy 
they  feel  for  the  character  of  the  author,  indirectly  made  known 
to  them  through  his  verses.  It  is  that^  much  more  than  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  skill  of  treating  it,  which  really  takes  possession  of 
the  reader's  mind,  and  makes  him  uneasy  if  he  has  not  the  volume 
in  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  such  a  fondness, 
existing  in  any  person,  or  in  any  number  of  persons,  for  a  par* 
ticular  poem,  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  authdr*s  being  of  that 
class,  which  we  have  ventured  to  denominate  Primary.  It  may 
be,  their  liking  for  him  arises  not  from  any  particular  truth  of  ex* 
pression  in  him,  but  from  some  accidental  association  of  their 
own.  In  feeling  a  pulse,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  puU 
sation  which  seems  to  us  another's  is  in  our  own  veins.  So  in 
the  case  we  are  now  imagining,  the  poetry  is  in  the  reader  not  in 
the  writer,  but  the  writer  gets  the  credit  of  it. 

Many  other  observations  might  be  made  on  the  tests  of  primary, 
as  distinguished  from  secondary  poetry,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  the  whole  theory ; 
bearing  (among  other  things)  no  small  analogy  to  the  difference 
between  what  is  genuine,  what  more  or  less  affected,  in  manners 
and  conduct.  But  we  will  not  dwell  longer  on  mere  preliminaries. 
If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  explaining  to  the  reader  what  our 
notion  of  real  poetry  is,  he  cannot  but  perceive  how  much  to  our 
purpose,  either  in  the  way  of  confirmation  or  correction,  must  be 
the  appearance  of  such  a  Life  as  this ;  affording  us  abundantly  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  whether  the  character  of  this  one  great 
Poet  at  least  were  really  such  as  we  should  have  gathered  from  a 
general  view  of  his  writings — his  tastes  and  inclinations,  those 
which  we  may  conceive  instinctively  shaping  to  themselves  such  a 
vent  or  channel,  as  those  writings  exhibit.  Tlie  biography  may  serve 
as  an  actual  experiment,  to  verify  or  disprove  the  conclusions,  which 
the  theory  as  applied  to  the  poems  would  give.  We  will  explain 
our  meaning.  If  poetry  be,  as  above  supposed,  the  expression  of 
decided  taste  or  strong  emotion,  checked  in  its  direct  indulgence; 
and  if  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  the  primary  or  in- 
stinctive class ;  we  should  expect  to  find  with  tolerable  certainty, 
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in  so  large  a  mass  of  materials,  the  one  prevaiKng  character  or 
element*  the  centre  of  attraction,  round  which  the  whole  hid 
gathered;  and  again,  on  his  life  becoming  known  to  us  in  minute 
detail,  such  as  these  volumes  disclose  it  in,  we  should  not  onlj 
look  for  perpetual  indications  of  the  same  ruling  taste  or  passioo, 
but  also  for  such  occasional  admixture  of  checks  and  interrup- 
tions, and  reasons  for  reserve,  as  would  be  most  apt,  on  our 
hypothesis,  to  urge  him  into  some  kind  of  poetry.  These  are  the 
requirements  of  our  theory ;  now  what  are  the  facts?  On  the  one 
side,  the  poetry  of  Sir  W.  Scott, — including  as  above,  under  that 
term,  the  whole  series  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  although  not 
written  in  verse, — ^is  possessed  and  animated  throughout  by  the 
spirit,  not  simply  of  chivalrous  honour,  but  of  that  particular  form 
of  chivalry  which  had  reigned  among  his  own  ancestors,  the  clans 
of  the  Scottish  border.  It  is  the  nucleus  round  which  his  suc- 
cessive creations  accumulated.  We  may  in  a  manner  account  for 
them  all,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  author  had  indulged  himself, 
early  and  lon^,  in  a  kind  of  imaginative  regret  for  the  departure 
of  those  heroic  days  from  his  own  native  soil  and  home.  It  might 
however  have  been  imagined  that  all  this,  instead  of  expressing 
real  feeling,  was  merely  the  excursiveness  of  a  full  and  strong 
mind,  over  the  ground  which  chanced  to  be  most  familiar  to  it 
But  this  idea  vanishes  at  once,  when  we  come  on  the  other  side 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  author's  life.  We  there  find,  that  what 
a  superficial  view  might  have  represented  as  the  mere  play  of  his 
literary  fancy,  was  in  fact  so  serious  a  principle  in  him,  that  one, 
who  was  well  entitled  to  judge,  considers  it  as  furnishing  the  clue 
no  less  to  the  turning  points  of  his  character  and  course  of  life,  than 
to  the  cast  and  tenor  of  his  WTitings. 

"  The  whole  system  of  conceptions  and  aspirations,  of  which  bis  eiriy 
active  life  was  the  exponent,  resolves  itself  into  a  romantic  idealizatioo 
of  Scottish  aristocracy.  He  desired  to  secure  for  bis  descendants  (for 
himself  he  bad  very  soon  acquired  something  infinitely  more  flattering  to 
self-love  and  vanity)  a  decent  and  honourable  middle  station,  in  a  scheme 
of  life  so  constituted  originally,  and  which  his  fancy  pictured  as  capable 
of  being  so  revived,  as  to  admit  of  the  kindliest  personal  contact  between 
(almost)  the  peasant  at  the  plough,  and  the  magnate  with  revenoef 
rivalling  the  monarch's.  It  was  the  patriarchal, — the  clan  system,  tbst 
he  thought  of  j  one  that  never  prevailed  even  in  Scotland  (within  the 
historical  period  that  is  to  say)  exfcept  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  bis  owo 
dear  Border  land.  This  system  knew  nothing  of  commerce ;  as  littk 
certainly  of  literature,  beyond  the  raid-ballad  of  the  wandering  harper, 

*  High  plac*d  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest.* 
His  filial  imagination  shrunk  from  marring  the  antique,  if  baibarooSj 
simplicity.     I  suspect  that  at  the  highest  elevation  of  his  literary  reoova, 
when  princes  bowed  to  his  name,  and  nations  thrilled  at  it,  he  would  baic 
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considered  losing  all  that  at  a  change  of  the  wind  as  nothing,  compared 
to  parting  with  his  place  as  the  Cadet  of  Harden  and  Clansman  of 
Buccleugh,  who  had^  no  matter  hy  what  means,  reached  snch  a  position, 
that  when  a  notion  arose  of  embodying  a  '  Buccleugh  Legion/  not  a 
Scott  in  the  Forest  would  have  thought  it  otherwise  than  natural  for 
Abbotsford  to  be  one  of  the  field  officers.^ — yo\,  vii.  405.  " 

This  testimony,  coinciding  so  nearly  with  what  our  theory  leads 
us  to  expect,  would  seem  to  confirm  that  theory  as  strongly  as  a 
single  instance  can  do.  But  it  may  be  well  to  explain  a  little 
more  particularly,  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  Scott's 
central  idea  was  the  chivalry  of  the  Borders  especially,  and  next^ 
how  critically  many  circumstances  in  his  life  were  adapted  to  fur- 
nish at  once  the  check  and  the  spur,  the  combination  whereof 
seems  to  constitute  the  proper  and  immediate  cause  of  poetical 
expression. 

Now  there  are  two  remarks  commonly  in  people's  mouths 
when  they  are  comparing  Scott's  writings  one  with  another,  and 
both  of  them  acknowledged  just  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  which  lead 
immediately  to  the  notion  we  are  now  enforcing :  the  one,  that 
his  /irst  works  in  each  kind,  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  and 
Waverley,  have  a  charm  about  them  more  vivid  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  the  other,  that  free  and  energetic  as  Scott  always  appears,  it 
is  upon  Scottish  ground  exclusively  that  his  genius  seems  to  be 
properly  at  home.  Border  Romance,  and  Highland  Romance, 
are  felt  to  be  the  two  subjects  most  congenial  to  him:  the  subjects 
i/i'herewith  all  that  is  roost  characteristic  and  engaging  in  his  later 
writings  is  found  associated.  Perhaps  on  further  consideration  it 
will  be  perceived  that  these  two  subjects  do  in  fact  coincide ;  that 
as  other  scenes  and  histories,  treated  by  him,  captivate  more  or 
less  as  they  have  more  or  less  analogy  with  these,  so  the  second 
of  these,  the  Highland  subject,  engaged  him,  and  of  course  his 
readers,  most  effectually  by  its  close  resemblance  in  many  parts, 
almost  amounting  to  identity,  with  the  first.  For  illustration's 
sake,  we  will  suppose  bis  narratives,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes  :  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  standing  at 
their  head  as  a  kind  of  archetype  or  standard  form,  to  which  the 
rest,  how  diversified  soever,  may  in  e£fect  be  referred.  There  will 
be  Border  stories,  such  as  the  Lay  itself,  Guy  Mannering,  Old 
Mortality,  the  Monastery,  8cc,:  Highland  stories:  e.g.  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Waverley,  Rob  Roy:  and  stories  more  or  less  remote 
from  either,  whether  within  the  limits  of  Scotland,  as  Marmion, 
the  Antiquary,  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  the  Pirate ;  or  altoge- 
ther foreign,  as  Ivanhoe,  Quintin  Durward,  Kenilworth,  tlie  Tales 
of  the  Crusaders. 

Now  what  was  there  in  the  supposed  archetype,  the  Border 
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Chivalry  such  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Lay,  to  disttngubh  it,  la 
Scott's  eyes  especially,  from  other  forms  of  baronial  and  feudal 
life  ?  There  was  the  spirit  of  clanship— the  tie  of  blood  added  to 
that  of  feudal  allegiance :  there  was  the  union  of  local  and  familj 
quarrels  with  national  warfare  after  the  manner  of  borderers ;  and 
the  combination  of  high  heroic  feeling  with  the  recklessness  of 
marauding  adventure :  there  was  perpetual  connection,  more  thao 
enough  to  dignify  the  subject,  with  the  greatest  names  and  events 
in  Scottish  history ;  and  above  all,  there  was  the  continually  re- 
curring sense, "  These  are  my  own  native  scenes,  these  are  the  men 
whose  blood  is  running  in  my  veins.**  He  had  known  the  ground 
from  his  childish  years,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  known  the  men  too: 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  and  interest  in  them  such  as  few  besides 
him  could  have ;  and  so  he  went  warbling  on,  with  constant  at- 
tachment and  unexhausted  powers,  only  with  in6nite  variations 
high  and  low,  the  strains  which  had  been  the  delight  of  his  rery 
boyhood.  The  well-known  origin  of  the  Lay  very  happily  illos- 
trates  this.  It  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  publicity,  or 
with  any  thought  of  poetical  excellence,  but  simply  as  one  among 
other  sallies  by  which  he  was  acccustomed  to  transfer  himself  iu 
fancy  into  the  old  Border  times.  Of  success  as  an  orignal 
author  he  seems  previously  to  have  had  little  or  no  thought;  and 
it  is  most  remarkable  that  he  should  have  gone  on  so  loog  in 
literary  pursuits,  before  either  he  or  the  world  made  the  discoTer) 
of  his  having  any  particular  talent  of  the  kind. 

'<  The  story  of  Gilpin  Horner  was  told  by  an  old  gentleman  to  Lady 
Dalkeith,  and  she,  much  diverted  with  bis  actually  believing  so  grotesque 
a  tale,  insisted  that  I  should  make  it  into  a  Border  ballad.  1  don't  know 
if  ever  you  saw  my  lovely  chieftainess  j  if  you  have,  you  must  be  aware 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  refuse  her  request,  as  she  has  more  of 
the  angel  in  face  and  temper  than  any  one  alive :  so  that  if  she  had 
asked  me  to  write  a  ballad  on  a  broomstick  I  must  have  attempted  11 
I  began  a  few  verses^  to  be  called  the  Goblin  Page :  and  they  lay  kmg 
by  me,  till  the  applause  of  some  friends  whose  judgment  I  asked  in- 
duced me  to  resume  the  poem  ;  so  on  I  wrote,  knowing  no  moit  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  how  I  was  to  end.  At  length  the  story  appeared 
so  uncouth,  that  I  was  fain  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  my  old  minstrel; 
lest  the  nature  of  it  should  be  misunderstood,  and  I  should  be  suspected 
of  setting  up  a  new  school  of  poetry,  instead  of  a  feeble  attempt  to 
imitate  the  old."  "  It  has  great  faults,"  be  had  said  just  before,  "  of 
which  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  myself.  Above  all,  it  i^ 
deficient  in  that  continuity  which  a  story  ought  to  have,  and  which,  were 
it  to  write  again,  I  would  endeavour  to  give  it.  But  I  began  and  vao* 
dered  forward,  like  one  in  a  pleasant  country,  getting  to  the  top  of  one 
hill  to  see  a  prospect,  and  to  the  bottom  of  another  to  enjoy  a  shade; 
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and  what  wonder  if  my  coone  has  been  devious  and  desultory  ?"-*'To1.  ii. 
pp.  27,  28. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  remarks  are  well  worth  adding. 

**  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  small  beginnings  and  gradual  development 
of  his  design.    The  lovely  Countess  of  Dalkeith  hears  a  wild  rude  legeud 
of  Border  diablerie,  and  sportively  asks  him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
ballad.    He  had  been  already  labouring  in  the  elucidation  of  the  *  quaint 
Inglis'  ascribed  to  an  ancient  seer  and  bard  of  the  same  district,  and 
perhaps  completed  his  own  sequel,  intending  the  whole  to  be  included  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy.     He  assents  to  Lady  Dalkeith's 
request,  and  casts  about  for  some  new  variety  of  diction  and  rhyme, 
which  might  be  adopted  without  impropriety  in  a  closing  strain  of  the 
same  collection.     Sir  John  Stodd art's  casual  recitation,  a  year  before,  of 
Coleridge's  unpublished  Christabel,  had  fixed  the  music  of  that  able  frag- 
ment in  his  memory ;  and  it  occurs  to  him,  that  by  throwing  the  story 
of  Gilpin  Horner  into  somewhat  of  a  similar  cadence,  he  might  produce 
such  an  echo  of  the  later  metrical  romance,  as  would  serve  to  connect  his 
conclusion  of  the  primitive  Sir  Tristrem  with  his  imitations  of  the  common 
popular  ballad  in  the  Grey  Brother  and  Eve  of  St.  John.    A  single 
scene  of  feudal  festivity  in  the  hall  of  Branksome,  disturbed  by  some 
pranks  of  a  non-descript  goblin,  was  probably  all  that  he  contemplated ', 
but  his  accidental  confinement  (through  a  kick  from  a  hone)  in  the 
midst  of  the  volunteer  camp  gave  him  leisure  to  meditate  his  Uieme  to 
the  sound  of  the  bugle : — and  suddenly  there  flashes  on  him  the  idea  of 
extending  his  simple  outline,  so  as  to  embrace  a  vivid  panorama  of  that 
old  Border  life  of  war  and  tumult  and  all  earnest  passions,  with  which 
his  researches  on  the  '  Minstrelsy'  had  by  degrees  fed  his  imagination, 
until  even  the  minutest  feature  had  been  taken  home  and  realized  with 
unconscious  intenseness  of  sympathy ;  so  that  he  had  won  for  himself, 
in  the  past,  another  worlds  hardly  less  complete  or  familiar  than  the 
present.     Erskine  or  Cranstoun  suggests  that  he  would  do  well  to  divide 
the  poem  into  cantos,  and  prefix  to  each  a  motto  explanatory  of  the 
action,  after  the  fashion  of  Spenser  in  the  Fairy  Queen.    He  pauses  for 
a  moment ;  and  the  happiest  conception  of  the  frame-work  of  a  pic* 
turesque  narrative  that  ever  occurred  to  any  poet — one  that  Homer 
might  have  envied — the  creation  of  the  ancient  harper  starts  to  life.     By 
such  steps  did  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  grow  out  of  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border." — Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

There  is  somewhat  pleasing,  may  we  not  say  affecting,  in  the 
thought,  that  one  whom  he  valued  and  respected  so  much  as  he 
did  the  late  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  should  have  been  the  person 
whose  casual  request  led  to  the  composition  of  his  first  great 
poem,  and  so  hit  out  the  spark  which  has  now  become  such  an 
orb  of  poetical  fame  :  that  she  who  in  classical  language  would 
have  been  called  his  muse  was  one  of  whom  he  could  speak  as 
follows :  writing  to  Mr.  Morritt  on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  the 
Hebrides* 
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**  I  would  have  you  to  know  I  only  returned  on  the  10th  carrent,  and 
the  most  agreeable  thing  that  I  found  was  your  letter.     I  am  sore  ym 
must  know  I  had  need  of  something  pleasant,  for  the  death  of  the  ben- 
tiful,  the  kind,  the  affectionate  and  generous  Duchess  of  Bncdeugfa  give 
me  a  shock,  which     ......    would  not  have  been  exceeded, 

unless  by  my  own  family's  sustaining  a  similar  deprivation.  She  wis 
indeed  a  light  set  upon  a  hill^  and  had  all  the  grace  which  the  moit 
accomplished  manners  and  the  most  affable  address  could  give  to  those 
virtues,  by  which  she  was  raised  still  higher  than  by  rank.  As  she 
always  distinguished  me  by  her  regard  and  confidence,  and  as  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  her  in  the  active  discharge  of  duties,  io 
which  she  rather  resembled  a  descended  angel  than  an  earthly  bdo^, 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  so  much  about  my  own  feelings  oo  an  occt* 
sion  where  sorrow  has  been  universal. 

''  The  survivor,"  (we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage, although  not  immediately  connected  with  this  part  of  our  a^- 
roent,  both  on  account  of  its  own  beauty  as  an  expression  of  oousidente 
friendship  and  manly  grief,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  to  be  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned:)  ''the  wxt- 
yivoT  has  displayed  a  strength  and  firmness  of  mind  seldom  eqoiOed, 
where  the  affection  has  been  so  strong  and  mutual,  and  amidst  the  fcrr 
high  station  and  commanding  fortune,  which  so  often  render  sdf-cootrol 
more  difficult,  because  so  far  from  being  habitual.  I  trust  for  bis  on 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  thousands  to  whom  his  life  is  directly  enential, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom  his  example  is  important,  that  God, 
as  He  has  given  him  fortitude  to  bear  this  inexpressible  shock,  irill  add 
strength  of  constitution  to  support  him  in  the  struggle.  He  has  writteo 
to  me  on  the  occasion  in  a  style  becoming  a  man  and  a  ChiistiaQ  sob- 
missive  to  the  will  of  God,  and  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  consola- 
tions which  remain  among  his  family  and  friends.  I  am  going  to  sec 
him,  and  how  we  shall  meet,  God  knows  :  but  though  '  an  iron  man  ct 
iron  mould'  upon  many  of  the  occasions  of  life  in  which  I  see  people 
most  affected,  and  a  peculiar  contemner  of  the  common-place  aonov 
which  I  see  paid  to  the  departed,  this  is  a  case  in  which  my  sUndsm  will 
not  serve  me.  They  both  gave  me  reason  to  think  they  loved  me,  and  I 
returned  their  regard  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  3  the  dtstioctioo 
of  rank  being,  I  think,  set  apart  on  both  sides.  But  God's  will  be  dooe. 
I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  subject." — vol.  iii.  p.  290 — 2. 

To  return  to  our  argument,  and  resume  the  classificatioQ  ^ 
were  attempting  to  institute  of  his  works :  the  Lay,  as  it  was  oo- 
dertaken,  so  to  speak,  from  instinct,  so  it  seems  to  have  combioed 
beyond  all  other  subjects  the  points  towards  which  his  instinct 
bore  him ;  and  not  least,  perhaps  in  the  time  in  which  the  nans- 
tive  is  cast.  For  it  is  observable  that  Scott  loved  throughout  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  decaying  age  of  chivalry  than  on  its  higb  and 
palmy  state.  The  l6th  and  17th  centuries  suit  him  better  00  tbe 
whole  than  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  or  of  the  wars  of  l<v^ 
and  Lancaster :   chiefly,  as  we  believe,]  because  the  former  en 
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seemed  to  lie  more  within  reach,  and  more  easily  blended  itself 
with  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood.  According  to  the  strong 
common  sense  and  love  of  truth  which  were  prevailing  ingredients 
in  his  character  as  a  man,  mere  fancy  never  satisfied  him  as  a 
poet.  He  always  wanted  to  realize  things ;  to  feel  that  he  had 
under  him  a  true  substantial  spot  of  earth  ;  and  living,  as  he  did, 
in  a  kind  of  imaginative  regret  for  the  decay  of  chivalry  and  clan- 
ship, the  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  such  splendours  were  in  great 
measure  matter  of  history,  had  something  in  it  more  engaging  to 
him  than  the  earlier  generations  of  knights  and  enchanters  of 
whom  he  read  in  his  favourite  romances.  Thus  even  in  the  date 
assigned  to  it,  the  story  of  the  Lay  was  most  attractive. 

And  though  both  this,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  narra- 
tive with  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Buccleugh  were  wanting  in 
the  subsequent  Border  romances,  they  possess  to  the  full  the 
other  great  charm  of  the  Lay, — the  perpetual  feeling  that  the 
author  is  hovering  over  things  and  places  dear  to  him  almost  from 
his  childhood.  The  attachment  to  such  early  recollections,  and 
the  shadowy  magic  by  which  nature  delights  to  recall  them,  is  the 
leading  feature  in  the  Bertram  of  Guy  Mannering.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  surely  was  ever  so  exquisite  as  his  landing  by  his  father's 
ruined  castle,  and  wondering  at  his  own  dreary  consciousness  of 
having  'been  once  familiar  with  the  scene,  followed  by  the  inci- 
dent of  the  ballad  tune  taken  up  by  the  girl  who  was  washing  just 
bj.  We  will  transcribe  part  of  the  passage,  though  doubtless 
well  known  to  all  our  readers. 

''  *  Why  is  it,'  he  thought,  continuing  to  follow  out  the  succession 
of  ideas  which  the  scene  prompted — *  why  is  it  that  some  scenes  awaken 
thoughts  which  belong  as  it  were  to  dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recol- 
lection/such  as  my  old  Brahmin  Moonshie  would  have  ascribed  to  a  state 
of  previous  existence  ?  Is  it  the  visions  of  our  sleep  that  float  confusedly 
in  our  memory,  and  are  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  such  real  objects 
as  in  any  respects  correspond  to  the  phantoms  they  presented  to  our 
imagination  ?  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society  which  we  have 
never  before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed  with  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined 
consciousness  that  neither  the  scene^  the  speakers,  nor  the  subject  is  en- 
tisely  new ;  nay,  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  has  not  yet  taken  place!  It  is  even  so  with  me  while  I  gaze  upon 
tfaat  ruin ;  nor  can  I  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  these  massive  towers, 
and  that  dark  gateway,  retiring  through  its  deep-vaulted  and  ribbed 
arches^  and  dimly  lighted  by  the  court-yard  beyond,  is  not  entirely 
strange  to  me  5  can  it  be  that  they  have  been  familiar  to  me  in  infancy, 
and  that  I  am  to  seek  in  their  vicinity  those  friends  of  whom  my  child- 
hood had  still  a  tender  though  faint  remembrance  V  Presently  after- 
wards, '  It  is  odd  enough,'  said  Bertram,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  arms 
and  gateway,  and  partly  as  it  were  thinking  aloud,  '  it  is  odd  the  tricks 
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wbich  oar  memory  plays  us ;  Ibe  remnants  of  an  old  prophecy,  or  toogi 
or  rbyme,  of  some  kind  or  other^  recur  to  my  recollection  upon  bearing 
tbat  motto.*  And  again  :  arguing  upon  the  embarrassii^  state  of  his 
own  feelings  and  recollection, — '  Yes/  he  said,  '  I  preserred  my  lan- 
guage among  the  sailors,  roost  of  whom  spoke  English;  and  when  1 
could  get  into  a  corner  by  myself  I  used  to  sing  all  that  song  oier  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  have  forgot  it  all  now  -,  but  I  remember  the  tone 
well,  though  I  cannot  guess  what  should  at  present  so  strongly  recall  it 
to  my  memory/ 

''  He  took  his  flageolet  from  his  pocket  and  played  a  simple  melody. 
Apparently  the  tune  awoke  the  corresponding  associations  of  a  danuel, 
who,  at  a  fine  spring  about  half  way  down  the  descent,  and  which  had 
once  supplied  the  castle  with  water*  was  engaged  in  bleaching  lineD. 
She  immediately  took  up  the  song. — 

*  Are  these  the  links  of  Forth,  she  said. 

Or  are  they  the  crooks  of  Dee, 
Or  the  bonnie  woods  of  Warroch-head» 
That  I  sae  fain  would  see  >* 

**  *  By  heaTcn,'  said  Bertram, '  it  is  the  very  ballad.  I  mmt  lean 
these  words  from  the  girl.' " 

All  this  seems  to  us  to  acquire  the  greatest  additional  interest, 
when  we  come  to  know  the  particulars  of  Sir  Waltei's  life, 
and  that  Guy  Mannering  is  the  tale  in  which,  perhaps  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other,  he  has  embodied  his  own  personal 
remembrances,  both  in  the  transactions  with  the  advocate,  Plej- 
dell,  and  in  the  scenery  of  Liddesdale ;  while  the  hints  which 
occasionally  recur,  that  all  takes  place  within  the  sphere  of ''the 
Deuki  God  bless  him,"  Dinmont's  landlord,  help  us  to  see  bow 
the  author  was  ever  looking  wistfully  towards  hia  own  clan  and 
home — what  a  family  pride  and  pleasure  he  felt  in  tracing  amoi^ 
the  modem  Border  farmers  the  hospitality  and  frankness  and  in- 
dependence of  the  old  Border  warriors,  with  something  occasion- 
ally of  their  pugnacity. 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  such  a  mind,  so  trained, 
having  found  accidentally  its  power  over  other  men's  symmitbio, 
and  beginning  to  look  abroad  for  subjects  beyond  the  Border, 
should  at  once  light  upon  the  Highlands ;  a  region  which  had  the 
great  advantage  of  exhibiting  its  peculiar  form  of  the  chifalric 
and  feudal  life  in  fragments  far  more  perfect  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  Lowlands ;  a  region,  too,  with  which  Scott  had  nn 
early  become  acquainted,  and  where  no  doubt  he  had  been  >► 
customed  instinctively  to  verify  or  correct  the  impressions  whicb 
his  reading  had  given  him  of  the  bearing  of  human  nature  under 
such  a  system.  The  Highland  and  the  Border  life  were  alike 
characterised  by  clanship  and  the  other  great  marks  of  a  feudal 
state — 'by  a  regular  course  of  foray  and  reprisal|  checked  floainlj 
by  a  common  hatred  of  a  neighbouring  race,  and  mbglingcoo- 
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tiDually  with  Ihe  great  stream  of  Scottish  history.  TThe  differ- 
ences in  Bcenerj»  sentiment,  and  modes  of  ynrhxe,  were  just 
such  as  he  knew  how  to  make  avaiUble  for  bringing  out  both 
pictures  with  full  effect.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  on  the  whole 
that  the  Lowland  feeling  not  undecidedly  prevails.  One  always 
perceives  that  the  narrator  himself  would  rather  fight  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot.  None  of  his  Highland  martial  ballads  are  so 
completely  can  amore  as  that  (e.  g.)  in  the  Antiquary : — 

**  They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds^ 
They  bae  bridled  a  hundred  blacky 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 
And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

''  They  had  na  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 
A  mile,  but  barely  ten. 
When  Donald  came  branking  down  the  brae, 
Wi'  twenty  thousand  men. 

"  Their  tartans  they  were  waving  wide, 
Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear : 
The  pibrocbs  rung  frae  side  to  side, 
TVould  deafen  ye  to  hear. 

"  The  great  Earl  in  bis  stirrups  stood. 
That  Highland  host  to  see : — 
*  Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and  good 
May  prove  a  jeopardie. 

*' '  What  wouldst  tbon  do,  my  squire  so  gay. 
That  rides  beside  my  rein. 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  this  day. 
And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  ? 

"  *  To  turn  the  rein  were  shame  and  sin. 
To  fight  were  wondrous  peril : — 
What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Eari  V 

'' '  Were  I  Glenallan's  Eari  this  Ude, 
And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
My  spur  should  be  io  my  horse's  side. 
And  my  bridle  on  bis  mane. 

'*  *  If  they  bae  twenty  thousand  blades, 
And  we  twice  ten  times  ten. 
Yet  they  bae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 
And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

" '  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  so  rude, 
As  through  the  moorland  fern ; 
Then  ne*er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blood 
Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne.'  " 

His  "  Bonnie   Dundee"  will  occur  to  every  one   as  being 

pitched  in  the  same  key : — 

G6  2 
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"  The  Gordon  has  ask'd  of  him  whither  he 
*  Wheresoever  shall  gaide  me  the  spirit  of  Mootiose : 
Yoar  grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me. 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee.' 

•  «  •  •  # 

He  wav'd  his  proud  hand,  and  the  traropets  were  blown, 
The  kettle-drams  beat,  and  the  horsemen  mov*d  on, 
Till  on  Ravelston  crag  and  on  Clermiston  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-note  of  bonnie  Dundee.*' 

Agaio^  noble  as  are  the  views  of  Highland  scenerji  his  touch 
in  describing  them  appears  to  us  that  of  a  visiter  rather  than  of 
a  native.  In  the  progress,  for  example,  from  Glasgow  to  Rob 
Roy's  country,  and  in  the  wanderings  of  Fitz-James  in  the  Ladj 
of  the  Lake,  every  thing  is  regularly  described.  He  does  not 
assume,  in  the  exquisite  manner  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the 
Lay,  that  the  reader  knows  all  the  ground^  and  only  wants  one 
bold  line  or  two  to  call  up  the  complete  picture.  Still,  the 
Highland  subject,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  will  presently  be 
accounted  for,  would  seem  to  stand  second  in  order  of  interest; 
owing,  as  we  conjecture,  to  its  most  nearly  resembling  his  fiist 
and  darling  field  of  thought. 

Among  the  other  tales,  a  distinction  has  been  made  (as  already 
remarked),  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  a  just  distinction,  in  favour 
of  those  ^whose  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland.    And  of  these,  three 
more  especially  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  their  authors  genios: 
the  Antiquary,  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  the  Pirate,    But 
the  tragic  part  of  the  Antiquary,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Glenallan,  turns  altogether  upon  points  of  feudal  feeling;  and 
the  lighter  part,  the  character  of  the  Antiquary  himself,  is  now 
known  to  be  grounded  almost  entirely  on  Scott's  reminiscence  of 
his  early  life;    and  on  his  real  sympathy  for  a  kind  of  lore, 
which,  if  not  nearly  akin  to  the  romantic,  has  ever  proved  to  it 
at  least  a  most  useful  handmaid.     Viewed  in  this  light,  die  anti- 
quarian parts  of  his  correspondence  acquire  an  interest  for  the 
general  reader  which  could  not  well  otherwise  belong  to  tbeo. 
For  *'  Walter  bad  soon  begun  to  collect  out-of-the-way  things  of 
all  sorts.    He  had,"  in  his  dai  at  his  father's  house,  before  his 
professional  life  had  begun,  "  more  books  than  shelves ;  a  small 
painted  cabinet,  with  Scotch  and  Roman  coins  in  it,  8ur.    A  claj- 
more  and  Lochaber  axe,  given  him  by  old  Invemahyle,  moaatifll 
guard   on   a  little  print  of  Prince  Charlie;   and   Broughtons 
saucer  was  hooked  up  against  the  wall  below  it." — vol.  i.  p«  17^ 
At  the  time,  no  doubt,  this  seemed  to  his  acquaintance  a  mere      I 
fancy;  but  we  perceive  now  that  it  was  a  poetical  instinct;  k 
was  seeking  to  realize  by  visible  tokens  and  memorials,  the  scenes 
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and  events  which  he  delighted  to  imagine.  *'  He  was  makin 
himsell  a*  the  time,"  said  one  of  his  old  companions :  *^  but  he 
didna  ken  may  be  what  he  was  about  till  years  had  passed.  At 
first  he  thought  o'  little,  I  dare  say,  but  the  queemess  and  the 
fun," — vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  two  ingredients  then  which  have 
been  before  mentioned^  the  love  of  Scottish  chivalry,  and  the  de- 
light he  had  in  living  over  again  his  early  days,  will  account  for 
whatever  is  most  striking  in  this  romance  also^  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  generally  captivating  of  the  series. 

As  to  the  story  of  Jeanie  Deans,  remote  as  it  is  from  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  chivalrous,  that  defect  is  more  than  made  up 
by  excess  in  the  other  sort  of  interest.  He  has  told  it  like  some- 
thing that  had  happened  at  his  own  door,  availing  himself  of  his 
thorough  knowledge,  both  of  all  the  localities  of  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  stricter  class  of  Presbyterians^ 
among  whom,  from  his  parents*  bias,  he  had  received  much  of  his 
early  training. 

The  Pirate  remains ;  the  likest  an  exception  to  our  theory  of 
all  Sir  Walter's  compositions ;  for  it  is  neither  a  knightly  tale, 
nor  do  his  own  Border  recollections  predominate  in  it ;  yet  most 
readers,  we  suppose,  will  agree  in  ranking  it  with  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  as  truly  and  freely  flowing  from  his  pecu- 
liar vein.  The  Life  explains  this,  by  producing  his  journal  of  a 
voyage,  in  which  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
scenery  and  manners  of  Zetland.  In  the  cast  of  legendary  super- 
stition current  among  that  people  he  was  long  before  versed;  and 
his  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Clark,  of  Eldin,  had  taught  him 
early  not  a  little,  for  a  landsman,  of  nautical  society,  and  of  life  on 
shipboard.  Then  the  characters  of  Minna  and  Breada,  if  report 
speak  true,  are  sketched  from  the  life ;  and  the  whale-fishing,  the 
cliffs  and  craigsmen,  even  the  wrecking  of  the  Zetlanders,  were 
Just  the  wild  sports  and  forays  of  the  Border,  only  on  another 
element.  On  the  whole,  the  Pirate  may  seem  less  remote  from 
the  former  fields  of  his  genius  than  it  appears  at  first  sight;  and 
it  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  charm  of  sea  scenery^ 
winds,  waters,  clouds,  and  cliffs;  and  also  that  which  Sir  Walter 
himself  regarded  as  being  eminently  his  own  talisman.  Having 
noticed  in  his  journal  that  he  had  given  an  engraving  of  himself 
to  young  Davidoff  **  for  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Black  Captain 
of  the  campaign  of  1812;  it  is,"  he  adds,  **  curious,  that  he 
should  be  interested  in  getting  the  resemblance  of  a  person  whose 
mode  of  attaining  some  distinction  has  been  very  different.  But 
I  am  sensible,  that  if  there  be  any  good  about  my  poetry  or 
prose  either,  it  is  a  hurried  frankness  of  composition  which  pleases 
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soldiers,  sailors,  and  young  people  of  bold  and  active  disposiUra. 
I  have  been  no  sigber  in  raades — ^no  writer  of 

'  Songs  and  sonnets,  and  mstical  ronnddays, 
tVamM  on  fancies,  and  whistled  on  reeds.'  ^— voL  ti.  p.  321. 

With  regard  to  those  narratives,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  either 
on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  on  some  of  them  Scott  has  set 
his  peculiar  mark,  b^  making  the  heroes  his  own  conntrymeo; 
as  in  Nigelj  the  Talisman,  and  Quintin  Durward ;  in  all  which 
instances  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  there  is  a  continoil 
awakening  of  home  associations  and  feelings.  And  what  if  ire 
were  to  add  Woodstock  to  this  list  ?  since  the  secret  spell  of 
that  romance  undoubtedly  is  the  perpetual  though  silent  refereace 
to  the  martyred  king,  as  if  mysteriously  present.  In  him,  aod 
after  him  in  his  family,  Scott  took  peculiar  interest,  (as  is 
illustrated  by  many  new  traits  in  these  volumes,)  not  simply  on 
principles  of  chivalrous  honour  and  fidelity,  but  also  because 
they  were  altogether  Scottishmen,  and  their  cause  was  bound  np 
with  that  jealous  feeling  concerning  their  country's  independence, 
which  he  as  a  Borderer  cherished  throughout.  Witness  the  de* 
light  he  took  in  the  success  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  banking 
system,  under  the  name  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  He  really 
speaks  of  it  In  his  journal  with  more  satbfaction  than  is  called 
forth  by  any  of  the  great  triumphs  of  his  genius : — 

*'  Malachi  prospers  and  excites  much  attention.  The  Banks  have  be- 
spoke 500  copies.  The  country  is  taking  the  alarm ;  and  I  think  the 
Ministers  will  not  dare  to  press  the  measure.  1  shoM  r^jake  to  ta  the 
old  red  Son  ramp  a  littk^  and  the  thistle  again  claim  Us  Nemo  m b  iupvkb. 
I  do  believe  Scotsmen  will  show  themselves  unanimous,  at  least  where 
their  cash  is  concerned.  They  shall  not  want  backing.  I  incline  to 
cry  with  Biron  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  '  More  at6s,  more  ates*— stir 
them  on.  I  suppose  all  imaginative  people  feel  more  or  less  of  excita- 
tk>n  from  a  scene  of  insurrection  or  tumult,  or  of  general  expressioo  of 
national  feeling.  When  I  was  a  lad,  poor  Davie  Douglas  used  to  aocose 
me  of  being  cupidus  nooarum  renrntf  and  to  say  that  I  loved  the  stiBuloi 
of  a  broiL  It  might  be  so  then  and  even  still.  '  Even  in  oar  atbci 
live  their  wonted  &*e8«'  " — vol.  vi.  p.  246. 

The  only  great  works  of  Scott,  the  chivalry  of  which  has  no- 
thing in  it  to  connect  them  particularly  with  Scotland,  nothing  at 
all  of  a  Border  or  clannish  character,  are,  we  apprehend,  Ivanhoe 
and  Kenilworth  ;  to  which,  perhaps,  we  should  add  Anne  of  Geire- 
stein  ;  though  there  is  almost  sufficient  analogy  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Scots,  through  a  long  period  of  their  history,  to  take  the 
last-mentioned  into  the  former  class :  and,  magnificent  as  tke 
other  two  are,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  asking,  do  they  not 
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carry  a  more  elaborate  air  than  is  usual  with  this  author — the  air 
of  one  writing  from  books^  instead  of  expatiating  sub  dio  among 
places  and  persons  with  which  he  was  himself  intimate  ?    As  we 
read  them,  we  say  to  ourselves,  This  is  not  only  high  poetry,  but 
also  very  learned  history,  chivalry  painted  in  two  of  its  most  inte- 
resting aspects ;  for  Ivanhoe  displays  it  when  it  was  most  real, 
and  filled  the  whole  of  public  life ;  Kenilworth,  when  it  lingered 
only  in  the  shape  of  court  pageantry,  and  a  code  of  punctilious 
honour.     But  does  the  thought  occur,  that  the  painter  is  a  real 
enthusiast,  living  in  and  for  the  remembrance  of  the  times  which 
he  describes?    We  imagine  not;  and  our  solution  of  the  fact 
would  be,  that  in  these  instances  the  writer  has  wandered  too  far 
out  of  sight  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  associations.     He  had  a 
taste  but  not  a  passion  for  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  writing ; 
whereas  his  local  Border  attachments  were  ingrained  into  the  very 
aubstance  of  his  character. 

There  are  many  affecting  instances  in  his  Italian  tour  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  clung  to  those  early  feelings,  even  in  the 
wreck  of  his  health  and  decay  of  his  mind.  We  find  him,  for 
example,  surveying  the  antiquities  of  Malta  with  no  small  mea- 
sure of  curiosity  and  interest,  treasuring  up  hints  for  future  ro- 
mances ;  and  as  he  passed  ruined  forts  and  monasteries,  or  other 
feudal  remains,  in  Southern  Italy,  we  bear  of  his  imagining  stories 
to  accord  with  the  scene ;  but  his  bursts  of  real  emotion  and  en- 
thusiasm occur  only  with  awakened  reminiscences  of  Scotland. 

"  Near  Nocera,**  says  Sir  W.  Gell, ''  I  pointed  out  a  tower  situated  on 
a  high  moantain«  and  guarding  a  pass  by  which  a  very  steep  and  zigzag 
road  leads  towards  Amalfi.  I  observed  that  it  was  possible,  if  the  Sara- 
cens ever  were  really  situated  at  Nocera  del  Pagani,  this  tower  might 
have  been  at  the  confines  of  the  Amalfitan  republic,  and  have  been  their 
frontier  against  the  Mahometans.  It  was  surprising  bow  quickly  be 
caught  at  any  romantic  circumstance,  and  I  found,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  bad  converted  the  Torre  di  Ciunse,  or  Cbtunse,  into  a  feudal  resi- 
dence,  and  already  peopled  it  with  a  Christian  host.  He  called  it  the 
Knights'  Castle,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  sight,  and  soon  after  trans- 
ferred its  interest  in  the  curious  little  towers  used  for  pigeon  shooting, 
which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  they  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

**  We  visited  on  tbe  following  day  the  splendid  Benedictine  monastery 
of  La  Trinity  della  Cava,  situated  about  three  miles  from  tbe  great  road, 
and  approached  through  a  beautiful  forest  of  chestnuts,  spreading  over 
most  picturesque  mountains.  The  day  was  fine,  and  Sir  Walter  really 
enjoyed  tbe  drive  ;  and  tbe  scenery  recalled  to  bia  mind  something  of 
the  kind  which  he  bad  seen  in  Scotland ;  on  which  he  repeated  tbe 
whole  of  the  ballad  of  Jock  of  Hazledean  with  great  emphasis,  and  in  a 
clear  voice .On  tbe  whole.  Sir  Walter  was  more  pleased  with  the 
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moDastery  of  La  Cava,  tban  with  any  place  to  which  I  had  the  hoooiir 
to  accompany  bim  in  Italy:  the  site,  the  woods,  the  oigan,  the  size  of 
the  convent,  and  above  all,  the  Lombard  kings  [pictnres  of  whom  were 
in  the  library],  produced  a  poetical  feeling;  and  the  fine  weather  so 
raised  his  spirits,  that  in  the  forest  he  again  recited  Jock  of  Hazledean 
by  my  desire,  after  a  long  repetition  from  his  favourite  poem  of  Hardy- 
knute/' — vol.  vii.  p.  354. 

Again, 

"  There  is  a  point  in  going  toward  the  Arco  Felice,  wheooe,  at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  a  very  extensive  and  comprehensive  view  is  obtained  of  the 
lake  of  Avernus.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  the  Lucrine  lake,  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  Baiae,  Misenum,  and  the  sea,  are  all  seen  at  once ;  and  here  I 
considered  it  my  duty,  in  quality  of  Cicerone,  to  enforce  the  knowledge 
of  the  localities.  He  attended  to  the  names  I  repeated ;  and  when  I 
asked  whether  he  thought  himself  sure  of  remembering  the  spot,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  it  perfectly  in  his  mind.  I  found,  however,  that 
something  in  the  place  had  inspired  him  with  other  recollections  of  his 
own  beloved  country  and  the  Stuarts ;  for,  on  proceeding,  he  imme- 
diately repeated,  in  a  grave  tone,  and  with  great  emphasis. 

Up  the  craggy  mountain,  and  down  the  mossy  glen. 
We  canna  gang  a  milking,  for  Charlie  and  his  men. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  strange  commentary  on  my  dissertation 
upon  the  lake  of  Avernus." — vol.  vii.  p.  356. 

No  sight  in  Rome  seems  to  have  captivated  him  so  much  as 
the  villa  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  York,  and  which  still  retains 
some  pictures  and  other  relics  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  deep  local  affection  is 
contained  in  the  account  of  his  return^  almost  in  a  state  of  ioseo- 
sibility,  to  the  scenery  of  Tweedside. 

*'  Sir  Walter,  prostrate  in  his  carriage,  was  slung  on  shore,  and  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Douglas's  hotel,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square  [Edin- 
burgh], in  the  same  complete  apparent  unconsciousness At  a  very 

early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th  [July,  1 832],  we  again 
placed  bim  in  his  carriage,  and  belay  in  the  same  torpid  state  during  the 
first  two  stages  on  the  road  to  Tweedside.  But  as  we  descended  the 
vale  of  the  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  was  recognizing  the  features  of  that  familiar  landscape. 
Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or  two :  '  Gala  water,  surely  ; — Buck- 
holm — Torwoodlee.*  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Ladhope,  and  the  oat<^ 
line  of  the  Eildons  burst  upon  him,  he  became  greatly  excited,  and  when 
turning  himself  on  the  couch  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight.  The  river 
being  in  flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few  miles  by  Melrose  Bridge,  and 
during  the  time  this  occupied,  his  woods  and  house  being  within  prospect, 
it  required  occasionally  both  Dr.  Watson's  strength  and  mine,  in  additiao 
to  Nicholson's,  to  keep  him  in  the  carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the 
road  for  a  few  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford,  and  he  relapsed  into  his 
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siapor^  bnt  on  gaining  the  bank  immediately  above  it,  bis  excitement 
became  again  nngorernable.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  at  the  porch, 
and  assisted  ns  in  lifting  him  into  the  dining-room,  where  his  bed  had 
been  prepared.  He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resting 
his  eye  on  Laidlaw,  said  '  Ha !  Willie  Laidlaw !  O  man,  how  often 
have  1  thought  of  you !'  By  this  time  his  dogs  had  assembled  about  his 
chair,  they  be^n  to  fawn  upon  him  and  lick  his  hands,  and  he  alter- 
nately sobbed  and  smiled  over  them,  till  sleep  oppressed  him." — vol.  vii. 
pp.  385,  386. 

Would  it  not  be  true  to  say,  that  this  passage  is  but  the  ex* 
pression^  in  sad  truth  and  real  life,  of  the  same  deep  local  attach- 
menti  which  gives  toue  to  the  following  tender  stanzas,  occurring 
among  the  earliest  which  Scott  ever  published?  They  describe, 
as  will  be  remembered,  the  departure  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
when  finally  summoned  from  his  home  by  a  fairy  token. 

'*  The  elfin  harp,  his  neck  around. 
In  minstrel  guise  he  hung. 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound, 
It's  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went — yet  tum*d  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall ; 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall. 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen, 

Danc'd  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 
In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 

Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

*  Farewell,  my  father's  ancient  tower, 

'  A  long  farewell,*  said  he : 
'  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  and  power, 
'  Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

'  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 
<  Shall  e'er  again  belong ) 

*  And  on  thy  hospitable  hearth 

'  The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

'Adieu!  adieu!'  again  he  cried. 

All  as  he  turu'd  him  roun', 
^  Farewell  to  Leader*s  silver  tide ! 

'  Farewell  to  Ercildoune  !'  " 

As  a  contrast  to  these  touching  sketches,  yet  not  a  little  illus-* 
trative  of  them,  we  may  take  Sir  Walter's  own  account  of  the 
process  by  which  he  was  first  set  on  brooding  over  the  Border 
legends. 

"  The  local  information,  which  I  conceive  had  some  share  in  forming 
ray  future  taste  and  pursuits,  I  derived  from  the  old  songs  and  tales 
which  then"  (when  he  was  first  old  enough  to  remember  any  thing) 
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'*  formed  the  anrasemeDt  of  a  retifed  country  family*'— bts  grandmolbcr*! 
family,  to  whom  he  was  sent  out  of  Edinburgh  to  be  nursed  in  his  lame- 
ness. '*  My  grandmother,  in  whose  youth  the  old  Bonier  depredaCiooi 
were  matter  c^  recent  tradition,  used  to  tell  me  many  a  tale  of  Wat  of 
Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodhead, 
and  other  heroes — merrymen  all  of  the  persuasion  and  calling  of  RqIua 
Hood  and  Little  John.  A  more  recent  hero,  but  not  of  less  nole,  was 
the  celebrated  Did  of  Lktle  Demtf  whom  she  well  remembered,  as  be 
had  married  her  mother's  sister.  Of  this  extraordinary  person  I  learoed 
many  a  story»  grave  and  gay,  comic  and  warlike."  "  The  ballad  of 
Hardyknute  I  was  early  master  of,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  almost  oar 
only  visiter,  Dr.  Duncan,  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish^  who  bad 
not  patience  to  have  a  sober  chat  interrupted  by  my  shouting  forth  this 
ditty.*— vol.  i.  p.  17—19. 

Such  hints  as  these  may  give  an  idea  how  the  Border  stories 
were  associated  in  the  poet's  mind  with  the  scenes  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  childhood.  But  on  this  head|  although  for  a  quota- 
tion it  be  somewhat  long,  we  must  add  the  passage  which  gives 
Mr.  Lockhart's  impression  of  what  may  be  called  Scott's  earij 
poetical  education ;  for  indeed  nothing  could  so  strikingly  confirm 
the  view  above  taken  of  the  whole  subject. 

**  He  says  that  his  consciousness  of  existence  dated  from  Sandy- 
Knowe  5  and  how  deep  and  indelible  was  the  impression  whidi  its 
romantic  localities  had  left  on  his  imagination,  I  need  not  remind  the 
readers  of  Marmion  and  the  Eve  of  St.  John.  On  the  summit  of  the 
crags  which  overhang  the  farm-house  stands  the  ruined  tower  of  Smail- 
holme,  the  scene  of  that  fine  ballad ;  and  the  view  from  thence  takes  in 
a  wide  expanse  of  the  district  in  which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  every  field 
has  its  battle,  and  every  rivulet  its  song — 

'  The  lady  look'd  in  mournful  mood, 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale, 
O'er  Merton's  wood,  and  Tweed's  fair  flood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale.' 
Mertoun,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Harden  family,  with  its  noble  groves ; 
nearly  in  front  of  it,  across  the  Tweed,  Lessudden,  the  comparatively  small 
but  still  venerable  and  stately  abode  of  the  Lairds  of  Raebum ;  smd  the 
hoary  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  surrounded  with  yew  trees  as  ancient  as  itself; 
seem  to  lie  almost  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectator.  Opposite  him  rise 
the  purple  peaks  of  Eildon,  the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rymer's 
interview  with  the  Queen  of  Faerie  j  behind  are  the  blasted  peel  which 
the  seer  of  Erceldoun  himself  inhabited,  the  '  Broom  of  the  Cowdeii- 
Knowes,'  the  pastoral  valley  of  the  Leader,  and  the  bleak  wilderness  of 
Lam  mer moor.  To  the  eastward  the  desolate  grandeur  of  Hume  Castle 
breaks  the  horizon,  as  the  eye  travels  towards  the  range  of  the  Cheviot 
A  few  miles  westward,  Melrose,  '  like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray,' 
appears  clasped  amidst  the  winctings  of  the  Tweed }  and  the  district  pre- 
sents the  serrated  mountaios  of  the  Gala,  the  £ttrick«  and  the  Yannovy 
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all  famous  in  song.     Such  vrene  the  oljeets  thai  had  painted  the  eailiest 
Images  on  the  eye  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Border  minstrels. 

"  As  his  memory  reached  to  an  earlier  period  of  childhood  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  person,  so  assuredly  no  poet  has  given  to  the  world 
a  picture  of  the  dawning  feelings  of  life  and  genius,  at  once  so  simple, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  complete,  as  that  of  his  Epistle  to  William  Erskine, 
the  chief  literary  confidant  and  counsellor  of  his  prime  of  manhood. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 

Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child. 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 

Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time. 

And  feelings  rous'd  in  life's  first  day 

Glow  in  the  line  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 

Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 

It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild. 

Where  naked  clifis  were  rudely  pil'd ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honeysuckle  lov*d  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 

I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  its  rounds  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power : 

And  nuarveli*d  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind, 

Of  forayers  who  with  headlong  force 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse^ 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And  home  returning  filled  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassail  rout,  and  brawl. 

Metbought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Metbought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars, 

Glar'd  through  the  windows'  rusty  bars ; 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth, 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  and  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms, — 

Of  patriot  battles  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  Wight  and  Bruce  the  Bold— 

Of  later  fields  offend  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 
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The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway. 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away: 
When  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
Again  I  fought  each  combat  o*er, 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  dtsplay'd. 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 
And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before.'* 

Will  the  reader  excuse  yet  a  few  more  sentences  ?  it  seems  to 
us  that  neither  the  picture  nor  the  argument  will  be  quite  so 
complete  without  them. 

'*  There  are  still  living  in  that  neighbourhood  two  old  women,  who 
were  in  the  domestic  service  of  Sandy-Knowe,  when  the  lame  child  was 
brought  thither  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  One  of  them,  Tibby  Han- 
ter,  remembers  his  coming  well,  and  that  he  was  '  a  sweet  tempered 
bairn,  a  darling  with  all  about  the  house.'  '  The  young  ewe-milken 
delighted,*  she  says,  *  to  carry  him  about  upon  their  backs  amoog  the 
crags ;'  and  he  was  '  very  gleg  (quick)  at  the  uptake,  and  soon  kenoed 
every  sheep  and  lamb  by  headmark  as  well  as  any  of  them.'  His  greet 
pleasure  however  was  in  the  society  of  the  '  aged  hind'  recorded  in  the 
epistle  to  Erskine.  '  Auld  Sandy  Ormistoun,'  called,  from  the  most  dig- 
nified part  of  his  function,  ^  the  cow  bailie,'  hud  the  chief  superintend- 
ance  of  the  flocks  that  browsed  upon  the  '  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green.* 
If  the  child  saw  him  in  the  morning,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  old  man  would  set  him  astride  on  his  shoulder,  and  take  him  to  keq) 
him  company  as  he  lay  watching  his  charge. 

Here  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

The  cow  bailie  blew  a  particular  note  on  his  whistle,  which  signified  lo 
the  maid  servants  in  the  house  below  when  the  little  boy  wished  to  be 
carried  home  again.  He  told  his  friend  Mr.  Skene  of  Rnbislaw,  wbca 
spending  a  summer  day  in  his  old  age  among  these  well-remembered 
crags,  that  he  delighted  to  roll  about  on  the  grass  all  day  long  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  flock,  and  that '  the  sort  of  fellowship  he  thus  formed  with 
the  sheep  and  lambs  had  impressed  his  mind  with  a  degree  of  affection- 
ate feeling  towards  them  which  had  lasted  throughout  life.'  Tliere  is  a 
story  of  his  having  been  forgotten  one  day  among  the  knolls,  wlien  a 
thunderstorm  came  on,  and  his  aunt,  suddenly  recollecting  hit  sitnalioo, 
and  running  out  to  bring  him  home,  is  said  to  have  found  him  lying  oo 
his  back,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  lightning,  and  crying  out,  '  Boonyi 
bonny  !'  at  every  flash.  I  find  the  following  note  in  his  copy  of  ADn 
Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany :  *  This  book  belonged  to  my  grmml- 
father,  Robert  Scott,  and  out  of  it  I  was  taught  Hardyknule  by  beut 
before  I  could  read  the  ballad  myself.  It  was  the  first  poem  I  ever 
learned,  the  last  I  shall  ever  forget.' " — vol.  i.  p.  79 — 83. 

To  the  same  period^  or  but  a  little  after  it,  Sir  Walter  himself 
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traces  also  his  seemingly  instinctive  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  com* 
bined  as  it  appears  with  as  instinctive  an  hatred  of  democracy. 

"  During  the  beat  of  the  American  war,  I  remember  being  as  anxious 
on  my  uncle's  weekly  visits  (for  we  heard  news  at  no  other  time)  to  hear 
of  the  defeat  of  Washington,  as  if  I  had  some  deep  and  personal  cause 
of  antipathy  to  him.  I  know  not  how  this  was  combined  with  a  very 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family,  which  I  had  originally 
imbibed  from  the  songs  and  tales  of  the  Jacobites.  This  latter  propen- 
sity was  deeply  confirmed  by  the  stories  told  in  my  hearing  of  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  in  the  executions  at  Carlisle,  and  in  the  Highlands  after 
the  battle  of  CuUoden.  One  or  two  of  our  own  distant  relations  had  fallen 
on  the  occasion,  and  I  remember  detesting  the  name  of  Cumberland 
with  more  than  infant  hatred.  Mr.  Curie,  farmer  at  Yetbyre,  husband 
of  one  of  my  aunts,  had  been  present  at  their  execution,  and  it  was  pro-> 
bably  from  him  that  I  first  heard  these  tragic  tales  which  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  me.*' — vol.  i.  p.  17. 

A  few  years  later  be  records  another  stage  in  his  poetical  edu- 
cation. 

'*  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry.  As  I  had  been  from  iniancy  devoted  to  legendary 
lore  of  this  nature,  and  only  reluctantly  withdrew  my  attention,  from 
the  scarcity  of  materials  and  the  rudeness  of  those  which  I  possessed,  it 
may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described,  with  what  delight  I  saw 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  which  had  amused  my  childhood,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  secret  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  considered  as  the  sub- 
ject of  sober  research,  grave  commentary,  and  apt  illustration,  by  an  editor 
who  showed  that  his  poetical  genius  was  capable  of  emulating  the  best 
qualities  of  wbat  his  pious  labour  preserved.  I-Temember  well  the  spot 
where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the  first  time.  )t  was  beneath  a  huge 
platane  tree,  in  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  intended  for  an  old  fa- 
shioned arbour  in  the  garden  I  have  mentioned.  The  summer  day  sped 
onward  so  fast,  that  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,  I 
forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for  with  anxiety,  and  was  still 
found  entranced  in  my  intellectual  banquet.  To  read  and  to  remember 
was  in  this  instance  the  same  thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my 
schoolfellows,  and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical  recita- 
tions from  the  ballads  of  Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time,  too,  I  could 
scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  which  were  not  common  occurrences 
with  me,  1  bought  unto  myself  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do 
I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with  half  the  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  To  this  period  also  I  can  trace  distinctly  the  awaking  of  that  de- 
lightful feeling  for  the  beauties  of  natural  objects  which  has  never  since 
deserted  me.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  the  most  beautiful  if  not  the 
most  romantic  village  in  Scotland,  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken 
these  ideas.  It  presents  objects  not  only  grand  in  themselves  but  vener- 
able from  their  association.  The  meeting  of  two  superb  rivers,  the 
Tweed  and  the  Teviot^  both  renowned  in  song, — the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
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abbey,— the  more  diatant  yestiges  of  Roxbaigb  Cattle, — the  modern 
niansion  of  Flenn,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  combine  the  ideas  of  sn- 
cient  baronial  grandeur  with  those  of  modem  taste — are  in  themselves 
objects  of  the  first  class,  yet  are  so  mixed,  united  and  melted  among  i 
thousand  other  beauties  of  a  less  permanent  description^  that  they  har- 
monize into  one  general  picture,  and  please  rather  by  m:iisoQ  than  by 
concord.  I  believe  I  have  written  unintelligibly  upon  this  tnbject,  bat 
it  is  fitter  for  the  pencil  than  the  pen.  The  romantic  feelings  which  I 
have  described  as  predominating  in  my  mind  naturally  rested  upon  sod 
associated  themselves  with  the  grand  features  of  the  landscape  arooiul 
me,  and  the  historical  incidents,  or  traditional  legends,  conoected  with 
many  of  them,  gave  to  my  admiration  a  sort  of  intense  impression  of 
reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for  my  bosom. 
From  this  time  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  espeoally  when  eon- 
bined  with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of  our  fathers'  piety  or  spkndoar, 
became  with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which,  if  circumstaoces  had  per- 
mitted, I  would  willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling  over  half  the  gkhc.** 
—vol,  i.  p.  38— -40. 


These  statements,  surely,  are  more  than  suflicient  to  sti 
and  account  for  the  impression  which  his  writinga  woidd  create: 
that  his  love  of  chivalrous  and  legendary  lore  was  originally  and 
essentially  local :  he  clung  to  it  as  to  the  feeling  of  his  childhood, 
and  it  was  inseparably  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  love  of 
scenery  and  of  home,  and  with  the  sense  of  loyalty.  His  romance 
is  not  like  Homer's,  rejoicing  in  the  description  of  things  as  he 
found  them,  only  investing  them  with  a  sort  of  supeniatonl 
light:  nor  like  Tasso'si  told  with  solemnity  and  reverence,  is 
though  in  fulfilment  of  a  religious  vow :  nor  like  Spenser^s,  the 
form  and  garb  merely  in  which  the  poet  clothed  his  visions  oip  ao 
ideal  world,  and  longings  for  supernatural  perfection.  The  nearest 
resemblancOi  perhaps,  is  that  which  Bishop  Heber  long  ago 
observed  and  illustrated,  viz.,  between  Scott  and  Pindar:  for 
Pindar  also  had  to  go  back  some  ages  for  his  story;  he  also  ge- 
nerally began  to  work  on  a  ground  of  real  scenery  and  traditional 
genealogy.  But  the  charm  derived  from  association  with  hu  ovn 
boyhood  seems  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  Scott,  and  throws 
around  all  his  performances  an  atmosphere  and  colouring  of  sim- 
plicity, short  only  of  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  actual 
truth. 

We  were  next  to  specify  certain  occasions  in  Scott's  life,  crit^ 
cally  adapted  to  check  yet  foster  this  his  longing  after  legendaiy 
lore,  till  It  was  just  fit,  according  to  our  theory,  to  pour  itself  out 
in  true  poetry.  His  early  lameness,  occurring  before  he  could 
remember  any  thing,  was  the  very  thing,  one  should  have  ex- 
pected, to  interfere  with  his  out-door  propensities.  But  it  led  to 
his  being  sent  to  Sandy  Knowe,  at  such  a  moment  of  his  life, 
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that  the  first  sounds  he  could  afterwards  well  remember  were  the 
scraps  of  Border  ballads  he  was  entertained  with  ;  and  the  first 
sights  were  the  rocks,  rutus^  hills,  and  waters  of  the  Tweed  and 
Teviot.     We  can  also  imagine  his  regarding  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  such  accompaniments  of  the  woodland  life,  with  other  and 
more  poetical  thoughts  than  would  have  been  natural  to  him,  had 
he  been  free  to  move  about  like  other  boys.     They  would  seem 
to  him  more  like  playmates  and  companions,  less  like  mere  in- 
struments of  amusement  and  excitation,  in  which  latter  and  more 
vulgar  light  they  are  apt  to  be  considered  by  ordinary  sportsmen : 
a  class  to  which  it  is  probable  that  Scott  would  have  approached 
nearer  by  many  degrees,  had  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  his  natural 
robust  activity.     As  it  was,  all  his  pursuits  in  that  kind  were  in 
a  manner  ennobled  by  a  sense  of  difficulty  overcome,  which 
caused  them  also  to  present  in  his  case  a  truer  and  more  adequate 
image  of  that  feudal  warfare,  to  which  he  ever  delighted  to  recur. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  in  his  management  of  a 
story,  and  one  which  few,  we  imagine,  can  have  failed  to  observe, 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  his  dogs,  making  them  really 
part  of  the  dramatis  persona,  and  almost  endowing  them  with 
human  qualities — as  in  the  Talisman,  and  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Ijake.    He  notices  himself,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  ''  sort  of 
fellowship  which  he  early  formed  with  the  lambs  and  sheep.'* 

We  cannot  quit  this  topic  of  bis  lameness  without  adverting 
to  a  contrast  between  him  and  his  contemporary  (and  as  some 
think  his  rival)  Lord  Byron,  brought  out  by  this  seemingly  unim- 
portant  circumstance.  Lord  Byron's  iufirmity,  instead  of  stimu- 
lating him  as  Scott's  did  to  generous  exertion,  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  him  as  a  continual  incentive  to  spleen — a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  that  inordinate  vanity,  which  apparently  was  always 
the  ruling  passion  of  that  unfortunate  person.  An  instance  of  it 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  these  volumes. 

**  Will  Rose  told  me  that  once,  while  sitting  with  Byron,  be  fixed 
insensibly  his  eyes  on  his  feet,  one  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  deformed.  Looking  up  suddenly  he  saw  Byron  regarding  him  with 
a  look  of  concentrated  and  deep  displeasnre,  which  wore  off  when  he 
observed  no  consciousness  or  embarrassment  in  the  ooantenanoe  of 
Roie«"-«vol.  vi.  p.  131. 

Such  things  may  seem  too  trifling  to  dwell  upon;  but  men 
must  have  watched  themselves  'and  others  to  little  purpose,  if 
they  have  not  found  that  these  are  the  very  points  on  which,  if 
one  had  the  skill  to  seize  them,  a  whole  character  often  turns. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which,  evidently  without  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  the  minds  and  tempers  of  the 
two  poets  come  into  contrast  with  each  other,  to  the  great  disad* 
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vantage  of  Lord  Byroo,  and  in  a  way  to  give  eflTectual  warning 
against  some  of  the  greatest  perils  to  which  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament is  liable. 

The  profession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  another  critical  circum* 
stance,  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
region  of  romance,  but  which  on  inquiry  we  may  find  to  have  com- 
bined only  just  that  mixture  of  restraint  and  indulgence  which 
best  forwards  the  development  of  the  poetical  faculty.  On  this 
point  again  we  willingly  strengthen  ourselves  by  the  decided  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Lockhart.  After  reciting  the  entry  of  Scott's  ap- 
prenticeship from  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
signet,  he  remarks, 

"  An  inauspicious  step  this  might  at  first  sight  appear  in  the  esrlj 
history  of  one  so  strongly  predisposed  for  pursuits  wide  as  the  aotipodes 
asuuder  from  the  dry  technicalities  of  conveyancing ;  but  he  hinself, 
I  believe,  was  never  heard  in  his  mature  age  to  express  any  regret 
that  it  should  have  been  taken ;  and  I  am  convinced  for  my  part,  tbit 
it  was  a  fortunate  one.  It  prevented  him,  indeed,  from  passing  with 
the  usual  regularity  through  a  long  course  of  Scotch  metaphysics ;  but 
I  extremely  doubt  whether  any  discipline  would  have  led  him  to  ckriie 
either  pleasure  or  profit  from  studies  of  that  order.  His  apprenticeship 
left  him  time  enough,  as  we  shall  find,  for  continuing  his  application  to 
the  stores  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  those  old  chroniclers,  who  to  the 
end  were  his  darling  historians.  Indeed,  if  he  had  wanted  any  new 
stimulus,  the  necessity  of  devoting  certain  bonrs  every  day  to  a  routine 
of  drudgery,  however  it  might  have  operated  on  a  spirit  ever  prone  to 
earth,  must  have  tended  to  quicken  his  appetite  for  the  sweet  bretd 
eaten  in  secret.  But  the  duties  which  be  had  now  to  fulfil  woe  in  va- 
rious ways  directly  and  positively  beneficial  to  the  full  devefepment  of 
his  genius  and  bis  character.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  ranctioos 
as  a  writer's  apprentice  that  he  first  penetrated  into  the  Highlands^  and 
formed  those  friendships  among  the  surviving  heroes  of  1 745,  wbidi 
laid  the  foundation  for  one  great  class  of  bis  works.  Even  the  less  at- 
tractive parts  of  his  new  avocation  were  calculated  to  give  him  a  more 
complete  insight  into  the  smaller  workings  of  poor  human  nature  than 
can  ever  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  legal  profession  in  its 
higher  walk :  the  etiquette  of  the  oar  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  being 
averse  to  personal  intercourse  between  the  advocate  and  bis  client.  Bat 
finally^  and  I  will  say  chiefly,  it  was  to  this  prosaic  discipline  that  he 
owed  those  habits  of  steady,  sober  diligence,  which  few  imaginafive 
authors  bad  ever  before  exemplified  $  and  which,  unless  thus  beaten  into 
his  composition  at  a  ductile  stage,  even  be,  in  all  probability,  oooldnefer 
have  carried  into  the  almost  professional  exercise  of  some  of  the  higheit 
and  most  delicate  faculties  of  the  human  mind.*' — vol.  i.  p.  132,  I^. 

It  might  perhaps  not  irrelevantly  be  added,  that  his  legal  par- 
suits  afforded  greater  facilities  than  almost  any  other  professkn 
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could  have  done  for  antiquarian  research,  the  connection  of 
which  with  romantic  poetry  has  already  been  touched  on,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  need  much  further  explanation.  In  truth,  it  is  the 
same  feeding  of  fancy  on  the  days  gone  by,  whether  a  man  try  to 
recall  them  by  brooding  over  their  visible  and  tangible  frag- 
ments, or  by  setting  down  the  thoughts  they  suggest  in  me- 
trical language.  The  peculiar  sympathy  with  which  Scott 
evidently  regarded  such  characters  (e.g.)  as  his  own  Antiquary, 
is  generally,  we  suppose,  felt  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
proper  office  and  character,  as  last  of  the  minstrels.  It  seems 
as  though,  if  he  had  not  been  Walter  Scott,  he  would  very  con- 
tentedly have  been  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  The  connection  of 
the  two  pursuits  is  apparent  in  other  romantic  poets,  as  Warton 
and  Gray,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Spenser  also,  and  in 
Virgil.  Witness  the  delight  which  the  former  evidently  takes  in 
reciting  the  substance  of  the  old  Chronicles,  in  identifying  places, 
and  accounting  for  their  names  by  genealogical  and  local  tradi- 
tion. Witness  again  on  Virgil's  part,  that  most  engaging  episode 
of  Evander,  and  the  thousand  legendary  allusions,  mixed  up  with 
rural  description  and  precept  throughout  the  Georgics.  The 
stories,  indeed,  and  relics,  which  formed  the  framework  of  the 
heroic  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome — what  were  they  but  so  many 
points  of  antiquarian  research,  cherishing  and  developing  in  its 
way  a  certain  imaginative  longing  for  the  heroic  age,  no  less 
effectually  than  did  the  strains  of  Eunius,  of  Pindar,  or  of 
Homer  himself?  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  reason  why  the  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  which  at  all  times  so  earnestly  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  not  a  few,  both  in  town  and  country,  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  head,  of  silent  and  instinctive  poetry.  If  one 
were  to  name  the  classes  of  persons  most  apt  to  be  captivated 
by  those  pursuits,  and  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  most 
eminent  examples  of  success  in  them,  they  would  probably  be 
these  two  :  clergymen,  of  our  own  or  of  the  Romish  persuasion, 
each  in  their  way  fondly  hanging  over  the  real  or  supposed  frag- 
ments of  better  tinies :  and  lawyers,  seizing  all  opportunities  of 
ideal  escape  into  those  feudal  ages,  to  which  their  professional 
inquiries  are  ever  bringing  them  near.  Thus  much  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lockhart's  remark,  that  Scott's  profession,  contrary  to  first 
thoughts,  may  have  proved  a  material  aid  in  the  development  of 
his  poetical  character. 

The  tendency  in  the  same  direction  of  one  part  of  his  domestic 
history,  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  just  mentioning  in  this 
place :  it  has  been  distinctly  owned  to  by  himself  in  his  exquisite 
fines  at  the  end  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 
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'^  Mucfa  have  I  ow'd  thy  strains  in  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  griefs  the  world  has  never  known^ 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day* 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone : — 
That  I  o*er-li?e  such  woes,  Enchantress,  is  thine  own.** 

The  anxieties  here  alladed  to  seem  to  have  accompanied  ham 
just  far  enough  to  interest  his  mind,  so  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done  it,  in  the  tales  and  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  then  to 
have  left  him  free  to  fall  back  on  the  ever  fresh  recollections  of  his 
childhoodi  and  the  studies  associated  therewith ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  adequately  the  peculiar  charm  which  those  studies  and 
recollections  must  have  acquired  in  his  mind»  when  he  bad  so 
proved  their  healing  and  soothing  power.  Certain  it  is,  that 
with  all  his  cheerfulness  of  heart,  and  his  many  projects,  be  may 
be  said  ever  after  that  time  to  have  lived  more  by  memory  than 
by  hope.  Romance,  we  should  say,  was  thenceforth  his  real 
passion,  though  his  affections  were  deeply  and  abundantly  exer- 
cised. 

On  the  whole,  the  three  turning  points  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
personal  history,  his  lameness,  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and 
the  disappointment  just  referred  to ; — all  of  which  might  seem, 
in  different  ways,  to  tend  to  interrupt  the  education  which  cir- 
cumstances were  giving  him  as  the  poet  of  Border  Romance ; 
the  first,  as  an  obstacle  to  his  collecting  materials ;  the  two  last, 
as  withdrawing  him  to  other  subjects :— -all  of  them  are  found  in 
effect  to  have  aided  in  perfecting  him  for  his  task. 

It  were  easy  to  add  other  circumstances,  more  obviously  of  die 
same  tendency :  such  as  his  not  having  travelled.  The  state  of  the 
continent  during  almost  the  whole  prime  of  his  life,  prevented  bis 
obeying  an  instinct  which  he  acknowledges  was  peculiarly  strong 
in  him.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  too  characteristical  letter,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  sneers  at  Scott  for  not  being  a  travelled  man. 
But  surely  in  the  extract  just  referred  to,  in  which  Scott  expa» 
tiates  so  affectionately  on  the  scenery  about  Kelso,  the  landscape 
which  first  attracted  him  as  scenery,  we  may  discern  one  ines> 
timable  advantage,  which  the  very  confinement  gave  to  his  imagi* 
native  energies.  Concentrated  as  they  were  on  one  class  of 
objects,  they  acquired  in  perfection  the  art  of  associating  there- 
with whatever  else  came  before  the  writer's  mind.  The  print 
they  first  took  continued  throughout  fresh  and  true,  to  a  degree 
which  could  not  have  been  expected,  had  he  plunged  into  totallj 
new  scenes  at  that  period  of  his  life. 

Another  privation  which  lie  repeatedly  laments  was  hia  total 
want  of  Greek  literature:  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether diis 
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also  were  not  in  the  main  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in  that  it 
tended  to  keep  his  8t3^1e  entirely,  exclusively  and  unaffectedly 
romantic,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  way  of  o[h 
position  to  the  word  classical.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the 
Greek  models,  it  can  hardly  be  but  he  roust  have  lost  something 
of  the  frank  military  artlessness,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  him* 
self  perceived  to  be  the  chief  charm  of  his  composition.  Who 
would  wish  the  architect  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  to  have  been 
deeply  versed  in  the  proportions  of  the  four  regular  orders  of 
Greece  ? 

Such  being  the  instinctive  art  of  this  rare  genius,  that  he  laid 
hold  of  things  which  seemed  at  the  time  most  adverse  to  his 
chance  of  success,  and  turned  them  into  profitable  materials  and 
helps  of  one  kind  or  another ;  it  is  no  wonder,  though  not  a  little 
amusing  and  interesting  to  observe,  how  he  dealt  with  the  several 
affairs,  both  of  life  and  literature,  as  they  arose:  how  easily  they 
were  all  made  to  put  on  the  hue  of  the  writer's  own  mind.  His 
field  sports  and  love  of  animals,  throughout  life  a  feature  of  his 
character,  and  outlasting  almost  the  conscious  faculties  of  his  un- 
derstanding; his  eager  Toryism  at  all  times,  and  his  peculiar  en* 
thusiasm  in  the  yeomanry  service  during  the  alarm  of  the  first 
French  war ;  his  mode  of  life  in  the  flourishing  time  of  his  for- 
tunes ;  his  baronial  hospitality,  all  but  indiscriminate ;  his  mode 
of  interesting  rich  and  poor  mutually  in  each  other's  sports  ;  his 
planting  and  felling  often  with  his  own  hand,  thereby  making  for 
himself  and  enjoying  the  sort  of  mystery  which  belongs  to  wood- 
land scenery ;  perhaps  too  his  uncompromising  way  of  devoting 
himself  for  his  duty's  sake,  when  he  once  knew  the  amount  of  his 
pecuniary  difiiculties ;  and  certainly,  and  not  least,  his  joining  the 
Church,  although  bred  up  in  the  Kirk,  (for  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  he  should  not  have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  association  of  Church  principles  with  the  scenes  and  parties 
to  which  he  was  so  deeply  attached :) — all  these  in  their  several 
lines  may  be  considered  as  so  many  accommodations,  or  exten- 
sions, of  his  darling  chivalrous  taste,  to  subjects  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  yet  bearing  an  analogy  more  or  less  direct  to  some  part 
of  those  with  which  it  was  originally  conversant.  The  peculiar 
charm  of  all  was  his  entire  simplicity.  He  went  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  youth  with  little  or  no  suspicion  that  his  poeti- 
cal talent  was  any  thing  beyond  a  very  common  standard.  This 
caused  him,  with  all  his  love  of  the  Border  ballads,  to  refrain  from 
any  imitation  of  them  until  1796,  when  he  was  near  five  and 
twenty.  He  himself  distinctly  states,  that "  he  made  no  attempts 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  minstrels,  great  as  his  admiration  for 
them  had  been,  until  the  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  Biirger," 
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(i.  136)y  whose  ballad  of  Lenore  he  translated^  and  on  much  en- 
couragement pubtishedy  in  the  year  just  mentioned.  But  from 
first  to  last  he  never  seems  to  have  written,  spoken,  or  lived,  in 
any  sort  of  consciousness  that  he  was  unlike  other  men.  He 
was  a  boy  in  many  respects  later  in  life  than  most  men ;  and  his 
boyish  instincts,  the  best  of  them,  never  forsook  him.  It  was  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  admiring '^  public '*  to  "din 
it "  into  him,  that  something  out  of  the  common  was  always  ex« 
pected  from  him ;  and  when  he  did  find  it  out,  the  discovery 
seems  lo  have  brought  far  from  unmixed  gratification :  indeed 
the  annoyance  he  continually  felt  from  that  which  is  the  very  food 
of  so  many  authors*  vanity,  seems  to  have  had  no  small  share  in 
urging  him  to  conceal  his  authorship  of  the  prose  romances. 
Speaking  of  the  like  reserve  in  the  case  of  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main — 

*'  The  truth  is,"  be  said,  "  that  this  sort  of  muddling  work  amuses 
me,  and  I  am  something  in  the  condition  of  Joseph  Surface,  who  was 
embarrassed  by  getting  himself  too  good  a  reputation  :  for  many  things 
may  please  people  well  enough  anonymoasly,  which,  if  they  have  me 
in  the  title-page,  would  give  me  that  sort  of  ill-name  which  precedes 
hanging." 

A  little  afterwards, 

"  I  shall  not  own  Waverley ;  my  chief  reason  is,  that  it  would  prevent 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  again.  ...  In  point  of  emolament, 
every  body  knows  that  I  sacrifice  much  money  by  withholding  my  name, 
and  what  should  I  gain  by  it,  that  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  con- 
sider as  an  unfair  advantage  ?  In  fact,  only  the  freedom  of  writing  trifles 
with  less  personal  responsibility,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  tban  I 
otherwise  might  do." — vol.  iii.  p.  131,  133. 

*'  His  object,**  Mr.  Lockbart  says,  '*  was  above  all,  to  escape  the  an- 
flioyance  of  having  productions,  actually  known  to  be  bis,  made  the  daily 
and  hourly  topics  of  discussion  in  bis  presence.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

As  a  different  exhibition  of  the  same  rare  simplicity,  we  would 
cite  the  passages  which  record  his  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. When  he  returned  from  Paris  in  1815,  James  Ballan- 
tyne  begged  to  be  informed  what  was  the  general  impreasion  on 
his  mind.  He  answered,  that  '^  he  might  now  say  be  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  including  every  conceivable  shade  of  science  and  igno- 
rance, but  that  he  had  never  felt  awed  or  abashed,  except  in  the 
presence  of  one  man,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'* 

'*  I  expressed  some  surprise.  He  said,  I  ought  not,  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  possessed  every  one  mighty  quality  of  the  mind  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  man  did  or  had  ever  done.  He  said,  be  befaekl 
in  him  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  statesman — ^the  greatest  of  each. 
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When  it  was  said,  that  the  Duke  on  his  part  saw  before  him  a  great 

{loet  and  novelist^  be  smiled^  and  said,  What  would  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
ington  think  of  a  few  bits  of  novels,  which  perhaps  he  bad  never  read, 
and  for  which  the  strong  probability  is  that  he  would  not  care  sixpence 
if  he  had.** — vol.  lii.  p.  375. 

Mr.  Lockhart  here  remarks, 

"  I  need  hardly  repeat,  what  has  been  already  distinctly  stated  more 
tlian  once,  that  Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary  distinction 
as  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  mastery  in  the 
higher  departments  of  practical  life :  least  of  all  with  the  glory  of  a 
first-rate  captain.  To  have  done  things  worthy  to  be  written  was  in  his 
eyes  a  dignity  to  which  no  man  made  any  approach,  who  had  only 
nvritten  things  worthy  to  be  read.  He  on  two  occasions^  which  I  can 
never  forget^  betrayed  painful  uneasiness  when  his  works  were  alluded  to 
as  reflecting  honour  on  the  age  that  had  produced  Watt's  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  Such  was  bis 
modest  creed." 

The  distinguished  poets^  we  suspect,  are  not  many,  of  whom 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  they  looked  on  it  as  a  much  greater 
matter  to  do  poetical  things,  than  to  record  them  in  good  verses. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  found  that  the  sentiment  was  an  indication 
of  somethiug  primary  and  original  in  the  poetry  of  the  mind 
which  adopted  it. 

In  truth,  it  seems  to  us,  that  to  the  complete  developement  of 
this  part  of  Scott's  character,  his  single-minded  frankness  and 
noble  simplicity,  the  volumes  before  us  owe  their  main  attraction; 
and  a  most  potent  one  it  is.  Before  this  publicatioUi  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  man  might  be  led  to  wish  and  hope  from 
his  writings  that  such  was  his  cast  of  character,  but  they  could 
hardly  venture  to  be  very  sanguine  about  it ;  partly  on  account 
of  the  known  duplicity  of  authors,  and  partly  from  certain  an^ 
malous  appearances,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert  more 
particularly,  in  the  style  and  conduct  of  the  narratives  themselves. 
But  the  Life  puts  an  end  at  once  to  all  questionings  of  the  kind. 
There  is  throughout  a  transparency  of  character,  which,  if  you 
could  bring  yourself  to  suspect,  you  might  next  begin  €nding 
out  plots  and  intrigues  in  the  careless  jollity  of  a  schoolboy. 
We  arc  thus  left  free  to  the  full  aud  delightful  admiration  of  the 
other  noble  and  ingenuous  qualities  which  naturally  accompany 
this  open  frankness  of  mind,  and  which  are  as  discernible  as  his 
energy  and  genius  in  every  part  of  his  correspondence.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  unaffected  modesty,  which  caused  him  to  go  on  so 
long  in  ignorance  of  his  own  poetical  powers.  He  was  twenty- 
eight,  by  his  own  account,  before  be  made  any  serious  attempt 
inverse.  This  modesty,  joined  ^  to  his  habitual  kindness,  made 
him  the  most  indulgent  of  readers  and  of  critics ;  he  always  at- 
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tributing  to  the  writer  himself  the  bright  thoughts  which  struck 
him  on  perusal.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the 
anecdote  about  the  origin  of  the  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.  3\6,  317- 

*'  James  Ballantyne  called  on  him  one  morning  and  begged  him  to 
supply  a  few  paragraphs  on  some  legal  question  of  the  day  for  bis  news- 
paper. Scott  complied,  and  carrying  bis  article  himslf  to  the  printiog- 
office,  took  with  him  also  some  of  his  recent  pieces,  designed  to  appear 
in  Lewis's  collection.  With  them,  especially,  as  his  memorandam  njs, 
the  'Morlachian  fragment  after  Goethe,*  Ballantyne  was  charmed  3  md 
be  expressed  his  regret  that  Lewis's  book  was  so  long  in  appearing.  Scott 
talked  of  Lewis  with  rapture ;  and  after  reciting  some  of  his  stanzas, 
said^  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  having  troubled  you  with  any  tbin^ 
of  my  own  when  I  had  things  like  this  for  your  ear.  I  felt  at  oace, 
says  Ballantyne,  that  his  own  verses  were  far  above  what  Lewis  conkl 
ever  do,  and  though,  when  I  said  this^  he  dissented,  yet  he  seemed  pletied 
with  the  warmth  of  my  approbation.  At  parting,  Scott  threw  oot  a 
casual  observation,  that  be  wondered  bis  old  friend  did  not  try  to  get 
some  little  booksellers'  work,  to  keep  bis  types  in  play  daring  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  week.  Ballantyne  answered,  that  such  an  idea  had  not  before 
occurred  to  him ;  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Edinburgh '  trade,' 
but  if  he  had,  his  types  were  good,  and  he  thought  he  could  afford  to 
work  more  cheaply  than  town  printers.  Scott,  with  his  good  humoared 
smile,  said,  you  had  better  try  what  you  can  do.  You  have  been  prais- 
ing my  little  ballads,  suppose  you  print  a  dozen  copies  or  90,  or  as  maoy 
as  will  make  a  pamphlet,  sufficient  to  let  my  Edinburgh  acquaintances 
judge  of  your  skill  for  themselves.  Ballantyne  assented ;  and  I  be- 
lieve exactly  twelve  copies  of  William  and  Ellen,  the  Fire-Kiog,  tbe 
Chase,  and  a  few  more  of  these  pieces,  were  thrown  off*  accordimgty. 
•  •  This  first  specimen  of  a  press,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  pleased  Soott  -, 
and  he  said  to  Ballantyne,  '  I  have  been  for  years  collecting  old  Border 
ballads,  and  I  think  I  could  with  little  trouble  put  together  such  a  selec- 
tion as  might  make  a  neat  little  volume  to  sell  for  four  or  five  shillings.  I 
will  talk  to  some  of  tbe  booksellers  about  it  when  I  get  to  Edinbaigh ; 
and  if  the  thing  goes  on  you  shall  be  the  printer.*  Ballantyne  highly 
relished  the  proposal,  and  tbe  result  of  this  little  experiment  changed 
wholly  the  course  of  his  worldly  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  his  friend's." 

The  above  is  but  one  among  innumerable  traits  id  these 
volumes  which  fully  justify  the  *'  summing  up''  of  the  biogra- 
pher on  this  head. 

''  The  ease  with  which  he  did  every  thing  deceived  him ;  and  be 
probably  would  never  have  done  himself  any  measure  of  justice,  eves 
as  compared  with  those  of  bis  own  time,  but  for  the  fact,  whidi  do 
modesty  could  long  veil,  that  whatever  be  did  becanie  immediately  '  tk 
fashion — the  object  of  all  but  universal  imitation.  Even  as  to  thb  be 
was  often  ready  to  surmise  that  the  priority  of  bis  own  movement  migbt 
have  been  matter  of  accident;  and  certainly  nothing  can  mark  tbe 
humility  of  bis  mind  more  strikingly  than  the  style  in  which  be  discnsses, 
in  his  Diary,  the  pretensions  of  tbe  pigmies  that  swarmed  and  fretted 
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in  the  deep  wake  of  bis  mighty  vessel His  propensity  to 

think  too  well  of  other  men's  works  sprung  of  course  mainly  from  his 
modesty  and  good  nature  3  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  greatly 
sustained  the  delusion.  It  unconsciously  gave  precision  to  the  trem- 
bling outline,  and  a  life  and  warmth  to  the  yapid  colours  before  him. 
This  was  especially  the  case  as  to  romances  and  novels ;  the  scenes  and 
characters  io  them  were  invested  with  so  much  of  the  '  light  within/ 
that  he  woold  close  with  regret  volumes  which  perhaps  no  other  person 
except  the  diseased  glutton  o(  the  circulating  library*  ever  could  get 
half  through.  When  colder  critics  saw  only  a  schoolboy's  hollowed 
turnip  with  its  inch  of  tallow,  he  looked  through  the  dazzling  spray  of 
his  own  fancy,  and  sometimes  the  clumsy  toy  seems  to  have  swelled  al- 
most into  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark.*' — vol.  vii.  p.  416. 

It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  modesty  that  he  always 
undervalued  literary  fame,  as  before  mentioned,  in  comparison 
with  eminence  attained  in  more  active  life.  And  herein,  as  in 
other  his  maturer  opinions,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  temper 
which  caused  him,  when  a  boy  at  Edinburgh  High  School,  to 
direct  his  chief  efforts  towards  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of 
hia  lameness  out  of  doors,  and  so  on  the  whole  to  make  "  a 
brighter  figure  in  the  yards  than  in  the  class." 

And  thus  it  is  throughout.  With  that  key  to  his  character, 
which  the  memoirs  of  his  childhood  supply,  we  are  able  to  ac- 
count for  almost  all  the  great  features  both  of  his  writings  and 
his  life.  No  where,  probably,  in  biography  can  be  found  a  com- 
pleter illustratration  of  Wordsworth's  sentiment,  ^'  The  child  is 
father  to  the  man.*' 

Even  those  particulars  which  disclose  something  more  or  less  to 
be  regretted,  either  in  his  sentiments  or  his  habits,  generally  have 
in  them  something  akin  to  his  romantic  and  poetical  temperament* 
Occasionally  we  find  him  swearing :  there  is  one  letter,  indeed, 
so  recklessly  profane  in  that  respect,  that  one  wonders  how  it  got 
inserted  in  the  Life:  if  any  sufficient  justification  exist,  surely  it 
should  be  stated ;  as  it  is,  the  page  alluded  to  is  simply  shocking. 
However,  even  this  most  lamentable  defect  is  so  far  to  our  pur- 
pose, as  it  clearly  indicates  a  mind  overcome  with  some  violent 
but  restrained  feeling,  and  seeking  a  vent  for  it  any  how :  the 
very  condition,  as  we  speculate,  of  poetical  composition.  For 
without  question  it  is  relief  in  excitement,  relief  by  venting  one's 
self,  which  tempts  men  to  swear  in  the  first  instance,  before  the 
crime  have  become  habituall  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  this  is  no  more  an  excuse  for  that  hateful  custom,  than  any 
other  temptation  for  the  sin  which  it  prompts. 

The  very  questionable  morality  again,  of  his  various  disquisi- 
tions and  narratives  about  duellings  and  his  own  determination,  in 
his  old  age,  to  have  answered  a  challenge,  if  it  had  come,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  are  results  probably  of  devotion,  in  this  respect 
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idolatrous^    to   the  chivalrous  aud  romantic  school  of  honour. 
We  may  well  believe,  that  both  in  these  matters,  and  in  the  occa- 
sional countenance  which  he  gives  to  intemperance  in  drinking, 
he  was,  half  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  really,  seduced  in  part  by 
the  known  practices  of  his  favourite  clannish  times.     Nay,  and 
those  parts,  even  of  his  life  and  writings,  which  would   seem 
most   irreconcilable  with  genuine  poetical  enthusiasm,   are  in 
some  measure  traceable,  without  undue  refinement,  to  the  same 
master  passion — the  love  of  what  pleased  him  when  a  boy.     He 
did  not,  indeed,  affect  to  be  superior  to  the  love  of  fame,  wealth, 
and  success,  but  as  motives  to  writing,  it  is  evident  they  were  widi 
him  but  secondary.      And  we  have  seen  how  in  after  years  his 
too  eager  engaging  in  great  schemes  of  the  kind  was  due,  his 
biographer  being  judge,  to  a  romantic  wish  of  realizing  in  him- 
self a  sort  of  feudal  or  baronial  life.     This  being  supposed,  will 
help  us  to  explain  the  reserve,  in  other  respects  so  alien  to  his 
temper,  which  he  practised  towards  many  even  of  his  intimate 
friends,  in  regard  both  of  his  commercial  engagements  and  of 
the  authorship  of  the  novels.      Men  are  always  more  or  less  re- 
served in  what  concerns  their  ruling  passion.      Conscious   to 
themselves  that  the  degree  of  sympathy  they  will  meet  with  from 
others  is  very  limited,  and  afraid  of  exposing  to   some  sort  of 
rudeness  what  they  seriously  prize  or  revere,  they  instinctively 
contrive  all  sorts  of  shading,  to  withdraw  ordinary  eyes  from  their 
real  subject.     The  more  they  retain  of  the  imaginative  playful- 
ness of  children,  the  apter  are  they  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  half 
sportive  mysteriousness.     We  cannot  but  think  that  this  consider- 
ation, added  to  what  we  before  adduced,  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  secrecy,  unaccountable  to  many,  which  Scott  affected  so  long 
to  keep  up  concerning  the  parentage  of  Waverley  and  the  rest  of 
that  family.     The  poetical  mind  must  have  its  veil,  its  mode  of 
reserve  after   its   own   fashion  :    and   this  was    the    particular 
fashion  to  which  Scott's  temperament,  boyish  to  the  last,  inclined 
him.     Again,  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is  right  in  imagining  that  his  com- 
mercial speculations   were   mainly   prompted   by  the   visionary 
hope  above  mentioned,  though  but  half  acknowledged  to  himself, 
he  would  feel  the  same  temptation  to  conceal  them,  which  ril 
sane  minds  experience  in  matters  wherein  their  conscience  tells 
them  they  are  obeying  imagination  rather  than  reason. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  apparent  liberalism  of  many  of 
his  discussions  and  reflections,  so  opposite  to  the  youthful  and 
chivalrous  tone  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  his  only  natural 
one  i  £.  g.  no  one  surely  who  surrenders  himself  to  Scott*s  in- 
fluence can  avoid  feeling  as  a  partisan  of  the  Stuarts ;  yet  he 
has  solemnly  declared  himself  more  than  once  abstractedly  « 
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favour  of  *'  the  glorious  revolution."  Ex  cathedra,  he  instructs 
young  people  to  admire  those  proceedings,  which  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  considered  so  invalid,  as  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  thronCj  until  the  death  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  York.  In  like  manner  much  of  what  he  says  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  indifference 
as  to  religious  systems — is  clearly  at  variance  with  his  impulses 
on  those  subjects,  as  they  betray  themselves  in  the  more  dramatic 
parts  of  his  writings.  Again,  we  may  compare  his  early  horror 
of  Bonaparte,  for  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  thought  necessary  to 
apologise  as  a  weakness,  with  the  bland  tone  and  citizen-like  can- 
dour which  he  occasionally  assumes  in  the  life  of  that  least  of  great 
men,  and  for  which  perhaps  others,  at  least  as  reasonably,  may 
think  some  apology  necessary.  Scott  himself,  on  one  occasion, 
declined  writing  the  life  of  Queen  Mary,  because,  he  said,  his 
feelings  on  that  part  of  history  were  so  much  at  war  with  his 
convictions ;  and  this  being  so^  the  question  arises,  what  was  the 
real  ground  and  amount  of  those  convictions  ?  We  shall  proba- 
bly have  to  fall  back  in  reply  on  some  such  statement  as  this : — 
that  while  the  modern  utilitarian  and  republican  views,  the  views 
of  16*88,  were  taught  him  regularly,  as  to  most  young  people  of 
his  time,  he  was  in  his  own  irregular  self-education  imbibing 
tacitly  far  more  potent  draughts  of  severer  and  more  obsolete 
principles,  which  continued  all  his  life  to  sway  him  in  secret, 
though  from  his  natural  modesty,  his  sense  of  his  own  imperfect 
training,  and  mistrust  of  his  reasoning  powers,  (it  is  upon  record 
that  he  particularly  disliked  all  sorts  of  argument  in  conversa- 
tion)— he  never  got  so  far  as  to  embody  those  principles  in  a 
distinct  mental  statement,  much  less  to  inculcate  them  on  others. 
He  continued,  therefore,  on  the  abstract  points  to  take  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  the  tone  which  he  had  received  by  inheritance,  or 
by  intercourse  with  those  who  (he  supposed)  knew  better  than 
himself;  while  in  all  matters  of  detail  and  feeling  he  was  a 
thorough  cavalier,  perhaps  what  would  now  be  called  a  bigot. 
In  his  imaginative  works  this  apparent  inconsistency  may  be 
numbered  among  the  half-involuntary  artifices,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  instinct  of  all  poets  properly  so  called,  he  withdraws 
from  the  view,  of  those,  who  \i*ill  not  sympathize,  himself  and  his 
own  depth  of  interest  in  his  subject.  In  this  point  of  view  his 
occasional  professions  of  liberalism  give  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  of  zest  to  his  Tory  career,  as  old  sportsmen  find  in  the  de- 
clarations which  we  sometimes  hear  from  them,  that  "  they  have 
given  up  bunting,  but  their  horse  would  not  be  controuled  when- 
ever they  fell  in  with  the  hounds  in  their  quiet  rides.'' 

If  now  we  have  been  at  all  correct  in  our  estimate  of  Scott's 
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poetical  character^  and  have  truly  connected  it  with  his  history  as  a 
man  and  as  a  boy,  it  surely  adds  no  mean  confirmation  to  the 
idea  that  poetry  may  be  a  provision  of  nature,  for  the  relief  of 
overcharged  minds  by  indirect  expression.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
substantiated  as  they  are»  furnish  to  the  theory  what  surveyors, 
we  believe,  call  a  base  of  verification  ;  the  line  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual admeasurement  coinciding  very  nearly  with  that  which  cal- 
culation would  lead  us  to  construct*  There  is  a  ruling  passion 
— the  love  of  Border  Chivalry — distinctly  traceable  through  every 
variety  both  of  subject  and  form  of  composition ;  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive power  and  habit  of  turniug  every  thing  to  the  purposes 
of  that  passion ;  there  is,  thirdly,  an  instinct  no  less  discernible, 
prompting  him  unconsciously  with  different  artifices,  to  veil  the 
taste  which  engrossed  him  from  those  who  would  not  sympathize 
with  or  respect  it. 

Whatever  opinion  then  we  might  form  of  some  other  great 
names,  according  to  this  idea  of  the  art,  Scott  at  least  must  he 
set  down  as  a  Primary  Poet  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Every 
year  proves  more  decidedly  that  his  popularity  was  not  of  the 
flighty  and  ephemeral  kind;  that  the  instinctive  comparisons  with 
Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  Shakspeare,  which  used  to  occur  to  his 
admirers  in  their  first  enthusiasm,  had  a  groundwork  in  truth  and 
reason.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  needful,  perhaps,  gravely 
to  enunciate  such  a  mere  truism,  but  for  the  sake  of  certain  pro- 
phecies which  were  uttered  in  the  days  of  his  first  reputation  as 
a  poet,  and  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  like  a  skilful  artist,  has  here 
brought  into  vivid  contrast  with  the  event.  It  seems  that  on  the 
first  publication  of  Marmion  the  following  oracle  was  aoleraoly 
uttered,  ex  adyto. 

**  Though  we  think  this  last  romance  of  Mr.  Scott*s  about  as  good 
as  the  former,  and  allow  that  it  affords  great  indicatioDs  of  poetical 
talent,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  we  never  entertained  much  par- 
tiality for  this  sort  of  composition,  and  ventured  on  a  former  occasioo  to 
express  our  regret  that  an  author  endowed  with  such  talents  should  ooo- 
sume  them  t»  tmitationa  of  obioleie  tstravaganee^  and  in  the  represen- 
tation of  manners  and  sentiments  in  which  none  of  his  readers  cam  U 
supposed  to  take  much  interest^  except  the  few  who  can  judge  of  their 
exactness.  To  write  a  modem  romance  of  cJwatry  seems  to  be  awri 
such  a  fantasy  as  to  build  a  modem  abbey ,  or  an  English  pagoda.  For 
once,  however,  it  may  be  excused  as  a  pretty  caprice  of  genius ;  but  a 
second  production  of  the  same  sort  is  entitled  to  less  indulgence,  and 
imposies  a  sort  of  doty  to  drive  the  author  from  so  idle  a  task^  by  a  lair 
exposition  of  the  faults  which  are  in  a  manner  inseparable  froaa  its  exe- 
cution. His  genius,  seconded  by  the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  has 
brought  chivalry  again  into  temporarp  favour.  Fine  Isdics  and  genlk- 
men  now  talk  indeed  of  donjons,  keeps,  tabards,  scutcheons,  trcssaics. 
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caps  of  maintenance,  portcullises,  wimples,  and  we  know  not  what  be- 
sides :  just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Darwin's  popularity,  of 
gnomes,  sylphs,  oxygen,  gossamer,  polygynia,  and  polyandria.  That 
fashion,  however,  passed  rapidly  away,  and  Mr.  Scott  should  take  care 
that  a  diflferent  sort  of  pedantry  does  not  produce  the  same  effects.'* — 
vol.  ii.  p,  147,/nwi  Edinb,  Review  for  Apnl^  1808. 

And  by  way  of  justifying  these  anticipations,  he  was  accused 
of  having  *'  throughout  neglected  Scottish  feeling  and  Scottish 
characters,^*  Truly  these  literary  auguries  were  a  fair  match  for 
the  political  ones  which  at  the  same  time  abounded  in  the  same 
quarter ;  and  it  is  instructive,  and  in  some  respects  consolatory, 
to  think  that  both  failed  through  an  under-estimate  of  the  relics 
of  virtuous  feeling,  of  loyalty  and  simplicity,  in  this  day  of  selfish 
calculation  and  swaggering  intellect.  But  the  political  augury, 
as  things  then  looked,  was  less  discreditable  than  the  critical  one 
to  the  soothsayer's  sagacity. 

For  the  actual  result :  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that 
never  did  any  single  writer  exert  a  greater  influence  on  his  age. 
It  was  no  slight  benefit,  the  substitution  of  his  manly  realities, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  flimsy  enervating  literature,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  peopled  at  that  time  the  shelves  of  those 
who  read  chiefly  for  amusement.  In  verse,  indeed,  he  had  noble 
coadjutors  towards  this  most  desirable  eflFect,  but  the  reformation 
of  the  novel  was  exclusively  bis  own  work ;  so  far  at  least  as  that 
kind  of  composition  comes  under  the  head  of  poetry,  to  which 
title  Miss  Eldgeworth's  Tales,  whatever  their  general  merit,  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  lay  claim. 

But  it  was  far  more  than  an  improvement  in  such  things,  for 
which  this  generation  is  indebted  to  him.  Whatever  of  good 
feeling  and  salutary  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  ancient  institu- 
tions, and  in  particular  the  sort  of  rally  which  this  kingdom  has 
witnessed  during  the  last  three  years,  not  to  say  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle  at  all  through  the  storm  of  the  preceding — is  it 
not  in  good  measure  attributable  to  the  chivalrous  tone  which  his 
writings  have  diffused  over  the  studies  and  tastes  of  those  who 
are  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ?  His  rod,  like  that  of  a  bene- 
ficent enchanter,  has  touched  and  guarded  hundreds,  both  men 
and  women,  who  would  else  have  been  reforming  enthusiasts. 
Considering  the  cold  supercilious  tone  of  our  age,  and  the  great 
temptations  to  utilitarian  views,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  re- 
markable instance  ever  occurred  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  acute 
saying,  '^  Give  me  the  making  of  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  making  of  its  laws."  Whether  the  impulse 
he  has  given  prevail  or  no,  surely  to  his  writings,  humanly  speak- 
ing, we  are  mainly  indebted  for  a  comparative  pause  in  the  career 
of  change  on  which  we  had  entered :  for  any  opportunity  which 
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may  now  seem  to  be  afforded  us,  of  surveying  and  strengthening 
the  bulwarks  which  yet  remain.  His  biographer  has  designated 
him  as  the  "  Minstrel  of  the  Anti-Gallican  war/'  and  future  his- 
torians will  probably  see  cause  to  record  his  name  as  that  of  one 
timely  raised  up  to  educate  the  youth  of  England  for  a  crisis  like 
the  present.  Let  us  hope  that  as  his  poetry  has  already,  in  a  good 
degree,  superseded  the  hard  misanthropy  of  Lord  Byron,  to  whom, 
in  his  excess  of  modesty,  he  used  to  defer,  so  the  high  chivalrous 
feeling,  which  he  has  communicated,  may  prove  a  constant  glow, 
not  a  temporary  blaze.  It  will  be  much,  if  it  only  train  some  few 
to  a  noble  and  self-denying  resistance,  when  the  time  shall  come 
for  treason  and  irreligion  to  throw  off  the  mask  which  they  wear 
with  so  ill  a  grace,  and  for  dry,  calculating  consercative  compro- 
mise, to  retire  from  what  will  then  be  a  field  of  suffering. 

But  here  comes  in,  we  will  not  say  a  curious,  but  a  deeply 
interesting  and  almost  an  awful  question.  What,  if  these  gene- 
rous feelings  had  been  allowed  to  ripen  into  that  of  which  un- 
doubtedly they  are  the  germ  and  rudiment?  What,  if  this  gifted 
writer  had  become  the  Poet  of  the  Church,  in  as  eminent  a  sense 
as  he  was  the  poet  of  Border  and  Highland  chivalry  i  Such  m 
speculation  we  trust  will  be  found  neither  irrelevant  nor  invi- 
dious. It  is  not  forced,  nor  irrelevant,  for  it  comes  spontaneously, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  into  the  minds  of  most  readers  at  all  im- 
bued with  Catholic  principles.  While  such  contemplate  Scott's 
character,  whether  as  recorded  in  his  life  or  displayed  in  his 
writings,  the  feeling  which  continually  suggests  itself  b,  mm 
talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses !  What  pity  that  these  good  and 
generous  impulses,  this  energy  of  self-denial,  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  hallowed  by  devotion  to  the  cause  most  congenial, 
the  only  cause  entirely  worthy  of  them !  We  feel  that  this  erne 
thing,  the  presence  of  high  Catholic  views  of  religion,  is  just  the 
thing  needed  to  elevate  indefinitely  the  many  noble  parts  of  Scott's 
^^o;,  and  to  correct  the  comparatively  few  points  which  one  would 
wish  quite  otherwise. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning :  but  first,  we  would  deprecate 
any  suspicion  of  invidious  remark  on  this  delicate  part  of  our 
subject.  It  cannot  be  unfair  or  invidious  to  point  out  what  we 
consider  defects  in  the  system  under  which  a  great  writer  was 
brought  up,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  acknowledge  that  he,  by 
mere  good  sense  and  good  instinct,  improved  greatly  on  that 
system,  and  attained  a  point  in  advance  of  his  own  educadoo. 
While,  for  the  truth's  sake,  we  wish  it  to  be  observed  how  he 
might  have  been  more  perfect,  we  admire  him  personally  mach 
more  for  the  progress  he  did  make,  than  we  blame  him  for  still 
falling  short  of  the  highest  reverential  feeling  in  an  irreverent  age. 
For  in  truth,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  position,  in  respect  of  religious 
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truth  and  duty,  was  a  very  disadvantageous  one  in  many  respects. 
His  instincts  we  know  early  revolted  from  the  strict  Calvinism  of 
his  father's  family ;  and  well  it  was  that  he  did  not  contract,  as 
the  other  great  poet  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  done  from  the 
same  cause,  an  aversion  to  all  external  religion,  associated  as  it 
came  to  him  with  the  presumptuous  unnatural  formulae  of  John 
Knox.  He  has  himself  recorded  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the 
cold  silent  funerals  of  the  kirk ;  and  one  of  his  early  letters  in- 
cidentally expresses  the  like  feeling  with  regard  to  another  part 
of  Presbyterian  discipline. — (i.  223.)  The  danger  was  of  course 
great,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  Edinburgh  society,  that 
a  youth  so  active  in  mind,  with  so  few  able  to  appreciate  or  con- 
trol him,  would  break  loose  from  all  religious  restraint,  if  not  into 
actual  infidelity.  It  seems  as  if  his  deep  domestic  affections, 
rather  than  any  peculiar  wisdom  exercised  or  influence  acquired 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  was  intrusted,  had  been  under 
Providence  the  instrument  of  his  preservation.  He  carried  about 
with  him  in  those  days  family  remembrances,  as  after  his  death 
he  was  found  to  have  accumulated  round  him  family  relics. 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  touching  evidence  of  the  lasting  tenderness  of  bis 
early  domestic  feelings  was  exhibited  to  his  executors,  when  they  opened 
his  repositories  in  search  of  bis  testament,  the  evening  after  bis  burial. 
On  lifting  up  his  desk,  we  found  arranged  in  careful  order  a  series  of 
little  objects^  which  had  obviously  been  so  placed  there  that  bis  eye 
might  rest  on  them  every  morning  before  be  began  bis  tasks.  These 
were  the  old-fashioned  boxes  that  bad  garnished  his  mother's  toilette, 
when  he,  a  sickly  child,  slept  in  her  dressing  room :  the  silver  taper  stand 
which  the  young  advocate  bad  bought  her  with  his  first  five-guinea  fee : 
a  row  of  small  packets  inscribed  with  ber  hand,  and  containing  the  hair 
of  those  of  her  ofispring  that  had  died  before  ber :  bis  fathers  snuff-box^ 
and  etui-case ;  and  more  things  of  the  like  sort,  recalling  '  the  old  fami- 
liar faces.*  The  same  feeling  was  apparent  in  all  the  arrangement  of 
his  private  apartment.  Pictures  of  his  father  and  mother  were  the  only 
ones  in  his  dressing-room.  The  clumsy  antique  cabinets  that  stood 
there,  things  of  a  very  different  class  from  the  beautiful  and  costly  pro- 
ductions in  the  public  rooms  below,  had  all  belonged  to  the  furniture  of 
George*s-square.  Even  his  father's  ricketty  washing-stand,  with  all  its 
cramped  appurtenances,  though  exceedingly  unlike  wbat  a  roan  of  his  very 
scrupulous  habits  would  have  selected  in  these  days,  kept  its  ground. 
The  whole  place  seemed  fitted  up  like  a  little  chapel  of  the  Lares  "'-^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  411. 

Never  surely  was  so  ardent  an  imagination  better  ballasted 
by  a  constant  and  faithful  heart.  The  result  as  to  his  religion  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentences : — 

"  Sir  Walter  received  a  strictly  religious  education  under  the  eye  of 
parents,  whose  virtuous  conduct  was  in  unison  with  the  principles  they 
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desired  to  instil  into  their  children.  From  the  great  doctrines  thns  re- 
commended he  appears  never  to  have  swerved,  but  he  must  be  Dumbcrcd 
among  the  many  %vho  have  incurred  considerable  risk  of  doing  so,  in 
consequence  of  the  rigidity  with  which  Presbyterian  beads  of  families  in 
Scotland  were  used  to  enforce  compliance  with  various  relics  of  the  pu- 
ritanical observance.  He  took  up^  early  in  life,  a  repugnance  to  the 
mode  in  which  public  worship  is  administered  in  the  Scottish  establish* 
ment,  and  adhered  to  the  sister  Churchy  whose  system  of  government 
and  discipline  he  believed  to  be  the  fairest  copy  of  the  primitive  polity, 
and  whose  litanies  and  collects  he  reverenced  as  having  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles.  The 
few  passages  in  his  DiarieSj  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  own  religions 
feelings  and  practice,  show  clearly  the  sober,  serene,  and  devated  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  habitually  contemplated  man's  relations  with  his 
Maker;  the  modesty  with  which  he  shrunk  from  indulging  either  the 
presumption  of  reason,  or  the  extravagance  of  imagination,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  faith;  his  humble  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God, 
and  his  firm  belief  that  we  are  placed  in  this  state  of  existence,  not  to 
speculate  about  another,  but  to  prepare  ourselves  for  it  by  active  exertion 
of  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  constant  cultivation  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  towards  our  fellow  men." — vol.  vii.  p.  413. 

There  is  a  sound  of  something  like  rationalism  about  this  last 
sentence,  and  an  apparent  disavowal  of  devotion  properly  so 
called,  little  intended,  we  dare  say,  by  the  biographer,  and  cer- 
tainly unwarranted,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  an  expression  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  opinions.  But  with  that  exception  the  Btatement 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  notices  of  feeling  and  thought  on 
sacred  subjects,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  his  publica- 
tions, diary,  and  letters.  Whatever  of  that  kind  has  dropt  from 
him  has  this  peculiar  value,  that  we  are  quite  sure  it  was  per- 
fectly undesigned;  it  is  the  oozing  out,  so  to  speak,  of  a  full 
heart;  unlike  the  religious  phraseology  of  many  journals,  the 
sincerity  wh9reof  there  is  no  cause  to  question,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  undesigned,  since  it  is  evidently  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  The  natural  deduction  in  the  case  before  us  is,  that  the 
few  entries  which  do  occur  of  a  religious  or  devotional  kind  are 
infinitely  scanty  as  indications  of  the  degree  in  which  his  thoughts 
were  that  way  exercised.  We  have  observed  in  particular  one 
entry  which  demonstrates  (if  any  were  inclined  to  doubt)  bis 
habit  of  regular  private  devotion.  Speaking  of  a  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  to  which  he  was  subject,  he  says, 

''  It  is  an  awful  sensation,  and  would  have  made  an  enthusiast  of 
me,  had  I  indulged  my  imagination  on  devotional  subjects.  /  have  beta 
always  careful  to  place  my  mind  in  the  most  tranquil  posture  tMcA  it  can 
assume  during  my  private  exercises  of  devotion,** — vol.  vi.  p.  263. 
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What  a  satisfactory  light  does  this  sentence  throw  on   the 
beautiful  passage  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake! 

** '  I'll  dream  no  more — ^by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resigned — 
My  midnight  orisons  said  o*er, 
I'll  turn  to  sleep,  and  dream  no  more/ 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consigned  to  Heaven  bis  cares  and  woes. 
And  sunk  in  undisturbed  repose." 

For  other  unequivocal  indications  of  unaffected  seriousness  we 
would  appeal  to  the  notices  of  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
Lord  Byron.  The  following  passages,  if  we  mistake  not,  imply 
more  or  less  a  wish  on  Scott's  part  to  make  the  most  of  any  op- 
portunity he  might  enjoy,  for  making  an  impression  for  good  on 
one,  whom  he  admired  for  his  talents  and  pitied  for  the  distemper- 
ature  of  his  mind,  which  he,  from  the  beginning,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of.  As  his  manner  was,  he  had  formed  a  much 
higher  opinion  than  the  truth  warranted  of  Lord  Byron's  station 
as  a  poet  in  comparison  with  his  own;  and  when  they  came  to 
be  acquainted,  it  should  seem  that  this,  with  his  other  manly  and 
amiable  qualities,  caused  his  lordship  to  be  less  unapproachable 
to  him  than  he  was  to  most  others;  that  Scott,  being  deeply  inte- 
rested for  him,  tried  to  avail  himself  of  this  partiality,  in  order  to 
turn  his  mind  towards  better  ways  of  thinking;  and  that  in  fact 
Lord  Byron  endured  more  of  that  kind  from  him  than  he  com- 
monly would  from  any  one  else,  and  paid  him  the  unconscious 
but  unequivocal  compliment  of  always  appearing  to  him  in  his 
best  mood.  Such  are  our  conclusions:  now  for  extracts  to  war- 
rant them. 

"  Have  yott  seen  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold,  by  Lord  Byron  ? 
It  is,  I  think,  a  very  clever  poem,  but  gives  no  good  symptom  of  the 
writer's  heart  and  morals  $  his  hero,  notwithstanding  the  affected  anti- 
quity of  the  style  in  some  parts,  Is  a  modem  man  of  fashion  and  fortune, 
worn  out  and  satiated  with  the  pursuits  of  dissipation;  and  although 
there  is  a  caution  against  it  in  the  preface,  you  cannot  for  your  soul 
avoid  concluding  that  the  author,  as  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
travels,  is  also  doing  so  in  his  own  character.  Now  really  this  is  too 
bad ;  vice  ought  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and  it  must  require  impu- 
dence, at  least  equal  to  the  noble  lord's  other  powers,  to  claim  sympathy 
gravely  for  the  ennui  arising  from  his  being  tired  of  his  wassailers 
and  his  paramours.  *  *  *  Yet  with  all  this  conceit  and  assurance  there 
18  much  poetical  merit  in  the  book,  and  I  wish  you  would  read  it."*^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

This  was  his  original,  unbiassed  judgment;   but  his  second 
houghts  savour  of  his  respect  for  the  verdict  of  others,  and  still 
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as  Lord  Byron  mounted  higher  in  popularity,  and  became  what 
some  would  call  a  more  formidable  rival,  Scott,  like  a  true 
knight,  thought  and  spoke  more  favourably  of  him,  till  at  last  be 
came  to  pronounce  him  ''  the  only  poet  we  have  had  since 
Dryden  of  trauscendant  talents"  (vol.  vii.  p.  376);  and  to  assign 
Byron's  having  bet  (surpassed)  him  as  the  reason  why  he  left  off 
writing  in  verse.  VVith  this  disposition  on  Scott's  part  the  two 
poets  met,  and  the  following  is  part  of  Scott's  account  of  their 
intercourse. 

"  Report  bad  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  habits  and  a 
quick  temper,  and  I  bad  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to  sak 
each  other  in  society.  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect 
I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind. 
We  met  for  an  hour  or  two,  flJmost  daily,  in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing- 
room,  and  found  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  We  also  met  fre- 
quently in  parties  and  evening  society,  so  that,  for  about  two  months,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  intimacy  with  this  distingaisbed 
individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  sob- 
jects  of  religion  and  politics;  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I  remember 
saying  to  him  that  I  really  thought  if  he  lived  a  few  years  be  wcmld 
alter  his  sentiments.  He  answered^  rather  sharply,  I  suppose  yon  are 
one  of  those  who  prophesy  I  shall  turn  metbodist.  I  replied.  No.  I 
don't  expect  yonr  conversion  to  be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I  would 
rather  look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catholic  faith,  and  distingnish 
yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances.  The  species  of  religion  to 
which  you  roust,  or  may,  one  day  attach  yourself,  must  exercise  a  strong 
power  over  the  imagination.  He  smiled  gravely,  and  seemed  to  allow 
I  might  be  right.  I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my  recollectioDs  of 
Byron.  He  was  often  melancholy,  almost  gloomy.  When  I  observed 
him  in  this  humour  I  used  to  wait  till  either  it  went  off  of  its  own 
accord,  or  till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of  leading  him 
into  conversation,  when  the  shadows  almost  always  left  his  coun- 
tenance, like  the  mist  rising  from  a  landscape.  *  *  *  *  I  met  with 
him  veiy  frequently  in  society;  our  mutual  acquaintances  doing  me 
the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked  to  meet  with  me.  •  •  •  •  [ 
think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron's  temper  starts  of  suspicion  when  be 
seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  bad  not  been  a  secret  and 
perhaps  offensive  meaning  in  something  casually  said  to  him.  In  this 
case  I  also  judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind,  like  a  troubled  spring,  vrork 
itself  clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  was  considerably  older, 
you  will  recollect,  than  my  noble  friend,  and  bad  no  reason  to  fear  his 
misconstruing  my  sentiments  towards  him,  nor  had  I  ever  tbe  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  kindly  returned  on  bis  part  If  I  had 
occasion  to  be  mortified  by  tbe  display  of  genius  which  threw  into  tlie 
shade  such  pretensions  as  I  was  then  supposed  to  possess,  I  might  con- 
sole myself  that  in  my  own  case  tbe  materials  of  mental  happiness  had 
been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion. 

'*  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what  often  rushes  into  my  bead 
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unbidden ;  little  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  his  looks,  manner^  tone, 
and  gestures;  and  I  have  always  continued  to  think  that  a  crisis  of  life 
was  arrived  in  which  a  new  career  of  fame  was  open  to  him,  and  that 
bad  he  been  permitted  to  start  upon  it  he  would  have  obliterated  the 
memory  of  such  parts  of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish  to  forget." — iii.  337. 

To  this  we  may  add  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  told  Captain 
Hall  on  this  subject  (vol.  v.  p.  402). 

"  Lord  Byron  quoted,  with  the  bitterest  despair,  to  Scott,  the  strong 
expression  of  Shakspeare,  '  Our  pleasant  vices  are  but  whips  to  scourge 
us,'  be  added,  '  I  would  to  God  I  could  have  your  peace  of  mind,  Mr. 
Scott ;  I  would  give  all  1  have,  all  my  fame,  every  thing,  to  be  able  to 
speak  on  this  subject'  (that  of  domestic  happiness)  'as  you  do.'" 

The  religious  principle,  moreover,  of  the  reality  of  which  the 
above  extracts,  with  many  others,  afford  no  doubtful  indication,  was 
accompanied  in  Scott  by  certain  predilections  and  opinions,  which 
require  only  to  be  named  in  order  to  show  what  hopeful  training 
he  was  in  for  the  complete  system  of  the  old  Catholic  Church, 
could  it  but  have  been  fully  and  fairly  presented  to  his  mind. 
We  allude  in  particular  to  a  trait  which  needs  no  proof  by 
examples,  it  is  so  obvious  on  the  surface  of  all  his  most  en- 
gaging narratives;  the  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, not 
simply  as  employing  his  fancy,  but  as  exercising  the  principle  of 
faith  within  him : — his  inclination,  of  the  two,  to  be  rather  super- 
stitious than  unbelieving.  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  some 
passages  in  his  life,  indicating  the  sort  of  pain  which  he  felt,  when 
persons  attempted  to  pry  too  minutely  into  accounts  of  extraor- 
dinary appearances  and  impressions — to  draw  the  exact  line  be- 
tween the  natural  and  supernatural*  In  spite  of  himself  he  was 
continually  betraying,' that  he  shrank  from  the  rude  and  irreverent 
dealings  of  modem  minute  philosophy  on  topics  of  that  kind* 

"  On  the  subject,*'  says  Mr.  Adolphus,  *'  commonly  designated  as 
the  marvellous,  his  mind  was  susceptible,  and  it  was  delicate.  He  loved 
to  handle  them  in  his  own  manner  and  in  his  own  season,  not  to  be 
pressed  with  them,  or  brought  to  any  thing  like  a  test  of  belief  or  dis- 
belief respecting  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  most  minds,  a  point  more 
or  less  advanced,  ^t  which  incredulity  on  these  subjects  may  be  found  to 
waver.  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  never  cared  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely where  this  point  lay  in  his  own  mental  constitution ;  still  less,  I 
suppose,  did  he  wish  the  investigation  to  be  seriously  pursued  by  others. 
In  no  instance,  however,  was  his  colloquial  eloquence  more  strikiug  than 
when  he  was  well  launched  in  some  '  tale  of  wonder.*  The  story 
came  from  him  with  an  equally  good  grace,  whether  it  was  to  receive  a 
natural  solution,  to  be  smiled  at  as  merely  fantastical,  or  to  take  its 
chance  of  a  serious  reception." — ^vol.  vii.  p.  59. 

It  seems  plaiu  that  the  mind  here  disclosed  would  have  welcomed 
NO.  XLVIII. — OCT.  1838.  I  I 
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the  opinions  of  the  early  Chrisdan  tinesy  aa  earneady  as  it  re- 
jected the  modern  Genevan  metaphysics.  The  tenets  of  die 
presence  of  good  and  evil  angels,  of  the  power  of  sacramantsls, 
of  communion  with  the  faithful  departed,  in  short,  the  whole  oiF 
the  high  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  had  it  been  fairly  presented  to  him  omn- 
cumbered  of  Romanism,  would  have  found  ready  entrance  into 
a  willing  mind.  The  severe  simple  majesty  and  richness  of  the 
full  apostolic  ritual  woukl  as  surely  have  attracted  him,  as  he  was 
disgusted  by  the  overstrained  fancies  of  ultra-Protestants*  Take, 
e*  g.  his  opinions  on  psalmody,  vol.  iii.  p.  £5* 

'*  I  thiok  those  hymns  which  do  not  immediately  recall  the  wana  ai 
exalted  langoage  of  the  Bible,  however  elegant,  rather  eoU  sad  flit 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  doaoi 
approve  of  the  vague  and  indiBcriminate  Scripture  laneuage  wbidi  tbe 
fanatics  of  old  and  modem  Methodists  have  adopted,  but  merely  that 
solemnity  and  pecaliarity  of  diction  which  at  once  puts  the  reader  and 
bearer  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  poetry.  To  my  gothic  ear, 
indeed,  the  Stahat  Maters  the  Dies  Tree,  and  some  of  the  other  bymosof 
the  Catholic  Church,  are  more  solemn  and  afiecting  than  the  6m  elaet- 
cal  poetry  of  Buchanan ;  the  one  has  the  gloomy  dignity  of  a  fBlkic 
Church,  and  reminds  us  instantly  of  the  worship  to  which  it  is  dadieit- 
ed ;  the  oUier  is  more  like  a  Pagan  temple,  renuling  to  oar  msaiugf  tk 
classical  and  fabnloas  deities.*"* 

It  appeared  on  his  very  death-bed  how  deeply  Mieae  associa- 
tions had  sunk  into  him,  (vol.  vii.  3910 

*'  His  mind,  though  hopelessly  obscured,  seemed  to  be  dwellhig,tdieD 
there  was  any  symptom  of  consciousness,  on  serious  and  solenm  thio^ ; 
the  accent  of  the  voice  grave,  sometimes  awM,  bad  not  qaendoaa^aiid 
very  seldom  indieative  of  any  angry  or  reseatM  ^oagfata.  .... 
Commonly  what  we  could  follow  him  in  was  a  fragment  ef  the  Bihk, 
(especially  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  aud  the  Book  of  Job,)  or  aooie  peti- 
tion in  the  Litany — or  a  verse  of  some  Psalm,  (in  the  old  Scotch  metri- 
cal  version,)  or  of  some  of  the  magnificent  hymns  of  the  Romish  ritual, 
in  which  he  had  always  delighted,  but  which  probably  hung  oo  bis 
memory  now  in  connection  with  the  Church  services  he  bad  attended 
while  in  Italy.  We  very  often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence  of  die  Dia 
Trie ;  and  I  think  the  very  last  sitmza  that  we  could  make  ool  was  tbe 
first  of  a  still  greater  favourite  : 

**  Stahat  Mater  dobrosa 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymosa, 
Dum  pendebat  Filtus.'* 

(It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  his  first  great  poem,  and  lint  is 
which  he  most  pours  himself  out,  ends  with  a  trawslatKin  of  tbe 
Dies  Ira.) 

*  Compare  lafe  of  Dryden,  p.  54S,  fd  edidon. 
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In  all  this,  (to  borrow  the  powerful  language  of  Builce)  we 
seem  to  discern  <'  the  reachings  and  graspings''  of  a  natural  piety, 
deep  and  practical  in  itself,  and  therefore  manly  and  sober  in  its 
expression,  often  striving  to  feel  its  way  out  of  the  unnatural 
confinement  in  which  it  was  educated,  but  not  well  discerning  in 
what  direction  to  emerge.     Situated  as  Scott  was,  we  may  and 
must  regret,  but  we  cannot  severely  censure,  that  inadequate 
sense  of  the  religion  of  holy  places,  and  of  the  appointed  means 
of  grace  and  Catholic  communion,  which  permitted  him,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  as  part  of  his  settled  plan]of  life,  to  substitute,  du- 
"^  giVAt  part  of  the  year,  his  own  reading  in  his  dining-room 
for  the  regular  offices  of  the  Church :  we  can  allow  for  the  un- 
favourable notion  which  he  seems  in  general  to  have  entertained 
of  the  Anglican  clergy ;  of  which  class,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  he 
has  not  produced  a  single  good  specimen  in  all  his  novels  from 
Kenilworth  to  the  Antiquary :  we  feel  no  surprise  at  his  incredulity 
about  the  austerer  parts  of  Catholic  practice :  we  can  understand 
how,  without  any  thing  like  settled  perverseness  of  heart,  he 
might  take  liberties  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.     In  this 
last  remark  we  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  vexata  quasiio  concern- 
ing the  over-correct  imitation  of  the  Puritan  sermons  and  conver* 
satioBs  in  **  Old  Mortality,"  but  rather  to  the  irreverent  intro- 
duction of  Scripture  phrases  in  familiar  talk  and  correspondence, 
which,  it  is  too  plain  from  Scott's  letters,  and  still  more  from 
some  of  those  addressed  to  him,  was  practised  among  them  as  a 
matter  of  course*    Painful  as  such  expressions  are,  they  are  almost 
sura  to  be  adopted,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  even  by  persons 
who  have  no  irreverent  meaning,  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  part  of 
religion  to  talk  much  of  holy  things,  and  to  be  fluent  in  quoting 
the  most  sacred  words.  It  is  in  short  the  extreme  Protestant  rule 
of  dispensing  with  all  reserve  about  the  Scriptures — such  reserve 
as  was  religiously  practised  in  the  ancient  Church, — to  which  we 
attribute  in  great  measure  this  grievous  blot  in  a  style  otherwise 
so  delightful* 

AssureiAy  it  arose  not  from  general  want  of  deliberate  vene- 
ration for  the  Bible.  ''  His  Simday  talk  with  his  children," 
says  Mr.  Lockhart,  *^  was  just  such  a  series  of  biblical  lessons  as 
tlttt  which  we  have  preserved  for  the  permanent  use  of  rising  g&» 
nerations,  in  his  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  on  the  early  history 
of  Scotland.  1  wish  he  had  committed  that  other  series  to  writing 
too :  how  different  that  woold  have  been  from  our  thousand  com- 
pilations of  dead  epitome  and  imbecile  cant !  He  had  his  Bible, 
the  Old  TeUametit  etpecially,  by  heart  J*  When  during  his  ill- 
ness he  first  awoke  from  a  sort  of  stupor  of  days  and  weeks  con- 
tinnance,  "  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him :  and 
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when  I  asked  from  what  book?  he  said,  *  Need  you  ask?  Then 
is  but  one.*  I  chose  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  be 
listened  with  mild  devotion,  and  said  when  I  had  done,  *  VfeW, 
this  is  a  great  comfort:  I  have  followed  you  distinctly,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  myself  again.'  A  little  after,  we  find  Aat, 
while  he  had  completely  forgotten  his  favourite  passages,  frora 
Crabbe  for  instance, ''  his  recollection  of  whatever  was  read  from 
the  Bible  appeared  to  be  clear  and  lively ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  made  his  grandson,  a  child  of  six  years,  repeat  some  of 
Dr.  Watts's  hymns  by  his  chair,  he  seemed  also  to  remember 
them  perfectly.  That  evening  he  heard  the  Church  service,  and 
when  I  was  about  to  close  the  book,  said,  ^  Why  do  you  omit 
the  Visitation  for  the  Sick?'  which  I  added  accordingly  :**  another 
instance  of  his  sober  love  of  the  Liturgy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  on  Sir  Walter  himself  that  we  charge  soy 
of  these  deficiencies  in  Catholic  jj$o^,  or  the  occasional  concessiont 
to  Liberalism,  by  which  they  are  accompanied;  but  rather  on 
the  cast  and  tone  of  religious  opinion  which  prevailed  where  his 
lot  was  cast :  and  does  it  not  still  widely  prevail  ?  We  have  no 
right  nor  desire  to  complain  of  the  individual :  but  we  do  and 
must  complain  of  a  system,  which,  disparaging  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  glory  of  God's  visible  kingdom*  and  disregarding 
the  prime  law  of  reverential  reserve,  rejected  those  noble  impulses 
which  the  primitive  Catholic  system  would  have  developed  and 
sanctified.  We  do  consider  it  a  sorrowful  thing,  that  the  eye  of 
such  a  mind  should  never  have  rested  on  the  true  form  of  the 
City  of  God ;  "  quas  si  oculis  ejus  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores 
excitaret."  What  might  have  resulted  in  the  way  of  poetry,  or 
poetical  narrative,  had  things  been  otherwise  ordered,  we  can  bat 
faintly  imagine. 

Only  we  would  fain,  before  concluding,  enter  our  protest  against 
the  suspicion,  not  unlikely  to  occur  to  many,  that  there  was  aeoM 
ideality  in  the  plan  of  the  primitive  Church,  a  severe  calmness  in 
her  tone  of  sentiment,  which  would  have  taken  away  the  charm 
from  romantic  poetry,  by  precluding  the  writer  from  the  firee  ex- 
ercise of  sympathy  and  imagination*  The  very  contrary  is  the 
truth.  As  the  Church  herself  is  the  only  system,  which,  according 
to  her  title  Catholic,  comprehends  all  people,  nations  and  lan- 
guages ;  so  the  poet  of  the  Church,  if  ever  such  an  one  should 
arise,  will  find  neither  feeling  nor  condition,  in  human  life  or  in 
the  works  of  God,  beyond  his  reach  or  without  his  province. 
The  hand  of  our  great  minstrel  would  not  have  been  cramped— 
believe  it  not — by  such  a  guiding  spirit :  but  his  touch  in  manj 
cases  would  have  been  steadier,  and  his  expression  more  decided, 
as  being  sure  that  he  was  striking  the  right  note.    You  woald 
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have  felt  throughout  that  the  writer  was  sure  he  was  telling  sub* 
stantial  truth :  which,  after  all,  is  the  charm  of  charms  to  all  men. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  visionary.  A  living  writer,  Mauzoni,  has 
shown  what  interest  may  be  communicated  to  a  romance  on  true 
Church  principles,  by  powers  of  a  high  order  indeed,  but  very  de-> 
ficient  in  the  resource  and  brilliancy  of  Scott. 

Perhaps>  however,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  Catholic 
Homer  or  Shakespeare  should  ever  arise.  It  might  almost  seem 
to  be  ordained,  that  the  master  minds  of  poetry  should  not  be 
cast  on  those  times  and  places,  where  the  Church,  the  only  per- 
fect mould  to  form  them  in,  exists  in  any  thing  near  its  original 
lustre*  As  perfect  kings,  so  perfect  poets,  are  hardly  to  be  found 
in  her  annals :  as  though  it  were  intended  she  should  work  her 
way  still  by  instruments  comparatively  mean  and  unworthy,  and 
never  be  tempted  to  transfer  the  glory  from  herself,  or  rather 
from  Him  with  whom  she  is  instinct,  to  any  even  of  her  most 
favoured  children. 

"  Privatus  illi  census  erit  brevls, 
Commane,  magnum." 

Or,  if  we  may  without  irreverence  so  apply  even  sacred  words,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  in  this  respect  also  none  of  her  children  should 
believe  ''  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possesses  is  his  own," 
or  the  property  of  any  individual  besides,  but  that  all  should  have 
**  all  things  common :"  that  whatsoever  is  done  in  God's  house- 
hold, and  for  God's  cause,  may  be  evidently  done  by  God's  wisdom 
and  not  by  man's. 
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Ms.  Jacobsov's  Edition  of  the  £pistles  of  St.  Clement^  St  Ignatius,  aad  St 
Pdycarp,  lately  published,  we  suppose,  to  be  the  eommenceineiit  of  an  \inkt- 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Oxford  press,  which  was  reported  to  be  in  agitatioo 
some  years  since,  of  editing  a  number  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  The  Uninr- 
sity  is  fortunate  indeed,  if  the  editions  which  follow  are  executed  with  oae 
half  the  pains  and  critical  skill  which  Mr.  Jacobson  has  eyidentlj  taken  with 
this. 

Dr.  Pusey's  Edition  of  the  Original  Text  of  St  Austin's  Confessions  is  just 
published,  as  well  as  his  Translation  of  the  same  Work,  and  the  TranshtioQ 
of  St.  Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectures.  Much  pains  seem  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  all  of  them.  A  most  elaborate  and  instructire  account  of  the  Manidnan 
tenets  is  added  to  the  Translation  of  the  Confessions.  Dr.  Pnsey's  axdaoos 
work  having  now  at  length  commenced^  we  trust  that  no  obstacles  wiH  lie  in 
the  way  of  its  regular  progress. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dowling  for  one  of  the  most  important  works  to  t 
theological  student  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,  "  An  Introductioa  to 
the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History''  (Rivingtons.)  It  consists  of  the 
list  of  historians  of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  day,  and  an  Essay  upon 
the  sources  of  Ecclesiastical  History  generally.  The  work  b  the  more  impor- 
tant, as  we  cannot  but  hope  we  see  in  it  the  augury  of  some  more  extended  and 
methodical  attention  to  this  great  subject,  than  has  ever  been  paid  it  in  our  Re- 
formed Church.  Mr.  Dowling  at  least  has  b^un  at  the  foundation,  and  thai 
alone  is  an  omen  of  a  superstructure. 

Mr.  Dowling's  work  commenced  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Magazine;  a 
publication  which,  more  than  any  of  the  day,  has  been  successful  in  bringing 
churchmen  together,  making  them  feel  confidence  in  each  other,  and  giring 
occasion  to  works  some  of  which  at  least  would  not  otherwise  have  been  written. 
Dr.  M'Caul's  instructive  Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  which  has  just  been 
publbhed  in  a  separate  form,  is  another  instance  of  the  last  mentioned 


A  series  has  commenced  of  most  interestuig  reprints  fiom  the  worfa  of 
Some  divines  of  the  16th  century^  under  the  title  of  <*  Tracts  of  the  Ao^ic» 
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Falh«TS."  Those  whieh  we  have  seen  are  "  CraDmer's  Sermons  on  Holy  Bap- 
tism;'* on  **  the  Apostolical  Snccession  and  the  power  of  the  Keys;"  on  the 
^  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;"  and  on  «<  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  If  the  series  continues  as  it  has  hegfuny  It  will 
exercise  aa  important  influence  on  the  theological  points  at  present  in  con- 
trareisy. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  instmctire  Hulsean  Lecturee  (Rivingtons)  hare  a  Talue 
eren  heyond  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  indicating  and  promoting  the  advancement 
of  ethical  studies  at  Cambridge.  They  are  intended  to  show  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  but  the  great  conclusions  to  which  the  phenomena  of  this 
world  tend ;  **  that  their  specific  defects  are  exactly  such  as  meet  with  their 
specific  remedies  in  the  very  rerelation  which  we  possess;  that  they  stop  short 
just  where  revelation  begins;  and  that  it  appears  by  the  deficiency  on  the  one 
side  being  exactly  met  by  the  sufficiency  on  the  other,  that  they  each  form  part 
of  one  harmonious  plan,  and  were  originally  designed  by  the  artificer  of  that 
plan  to  be  united  together  for  the  great  end  of  furthering  the  moral  advancement 
of  man/'  Accordingly  he  brings  the  testimony  of  ethical  philosophy,  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  of  the  human  body,  of  man  as  related  to  external  things,  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  himself.  It  is  curious,  as  a  coincidence,  that  the  same 
sulject  has  lately,  as  our  pages  have  shown,  been  discussed,  independently  of 
Mr.  I^tikinson,  by  Mr.  Woodgale  and  Mr.  Oakeley.  The  subject  is  most 
irapoftant. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Miller's  well  known  Bampton  Lectures. 

Mr.  Faber  has  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the 
ancient  Vallenses  and  Albigenses,  (Seeley  and  Bumside,)  which  is  conducted, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  the  research  and  vigour  which  are  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  his  works. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  Master  (we  believe  is  his  title)  of  the  Peculiar  of  Aller- 
ton,  has  published  a  charge,  which,  were  we  his  enemies,  we  should  delight  ia 
seeing  run  to  the  ^  fifth  thousand."  It  is  written  against  speaking  with  reserve 
to  the  world  at  large  on  the  more  sacred  subjects  of  religion  I  The  style  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  matter.  In  any  one  else  it  would  be  pompous.  It  is  not 
so  in  Mr.  Townsend.    It  is  his  own  style. 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt's  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge  (Longman)  is  a  work  of 
much  Ingenuity  in  its  design,  and  most  elaborate  research  in  its  execution.  Its 
object  is  to  vindicate  the  Scripture  account  ^  from  the  doubts  which  have  re- 
cently been  cast  upon  it  by  geological  speculations;'*  and  he  does  so,  by  setting 
out  to  show  that  the  Noaohical  deluge  was  the  type  of  the  doctrines  of  **  expia- 
tion of  past  guilt"  and  *  legenoration,"  that  it  is  attested  by  **  evidences  im« 
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pressed  not  upon  Uie  surface  of  the  earth,  but  upon  the  memory  of  its  inlttbt- 
tants,  and  derived  from  their  traditions,  their  supentitions,  their  monuBoests, 
and  their  usages,''  and  that  **  the  doctrine  which  it  inculcated  was  kept  aKve 
obscurely  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  till  it  was  finally  enlisted  in  the  ser^iee 
of  true  religion,  and  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  consigned  to  holier  purposes  and  endowed  with  a  more  ope- 
rative practice  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sacrament.*'    In  a  woid,  be 
proves  the  fact  and  doctrine  to  come  under  the  ''quod  semper,  quod  ubiqne,  quod 
ab  omnibus.''    ''  Ever  since,"  he  says,  "  the  family  of  Noah  issued  Ibrth  into 
the  air  and  light  of  a  new  life,  and  stepped  once  more  upon  the  renovaled  earth 
now  cleansed  from  its  former  guiltiness  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  so  overruled  the  superstition  thence  arising,  that  a  noiioii  of 
some  mystical  regeneration  by  water  and  expiation  of  sin  had  been  kepc  alive 
among  all  the  nations,  with  whose  history  we  are  well  acquainted;  and  thus 
the  world  was  prepared  to  receive  that  doctrine  of  a  moral  regenetation  by 
baptism  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  life  to 
every  Christian."    There  is  an  important  chapter  at  the  end,  on  the  view  of 
the  early  Church  concerning  the  regenerative  power  of  baptism,  in  which 
Mr.    Harcourt   nobly  upholds   our   Church's   doctrine  and  the   anthori^ 
of  the  Fathers  against  the  schools  of  the  16th  century.  **  The  nearer,''  he  says, 
"  we  ascend  to  the  fountain  head,  the  purer  will  the  waters  flow ;  the  three  fiist 
centuries  therefore  after  the  Apostles  were  more  likely  to  know  in  what  sense 
the  Apostles  themselves  used  a  theological  term,  than  any  three  cetUurim  thai 
have  since  elapsed,    I  do  not  say  that  they  are  free  from  error,  or  that  any  un- 
inspired writers  are  absolutely  safe  authorities  for  doctrine:  but  tkey  are  sner- 
ceptionable  witnetia  to  a  mere  matter  of  fact ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the 
fact  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  this :  were  the  first  converts  to  Christiaai^ 
in  the  habit  of  considering  baptism  equivalent  to  regeneration,  and  necessarily 
attended  with  some  spiritual  grace,  or  were  they  notT'    What  can  be  dented 
clearer  or  more  sensible  than  this?  Mr.  Harcourt  considers  Antiquity  to  saf^ 
the  comment  on  the  text  of  Scripture. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  has  taken  the  opposite  side^  in  a  little  work  (Rivingtoas) 
either  on  "Not  Tradition  but  Scripture,'*  or  on  ''Not  Tradition  but  Revelatioo,'* 
we  are  not  certain  which;  for  the  title-page  promises  the  one,  and  the  body  of 
the  work  undertakes  the  other.  The  advertisements  have  given  both.  This,weoon- 
sider,  will  perplex  editors  some  centuries  hence.  We  hope  we  are  not  utieandid 
to  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  when  we  say,  that  this  ambiguity  at  starting  is  no  nn&ir 
symbol  of  the  whole  production.  For  instance,  he  says,  that  <*  the  great  leading 
principle  of  Protestantism"  is  "  the  entire  si^ienty  of  Scripture,  independ- 
ently of  tradition,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine."  Sufficiency  for  wkaif 
teaching  or  proving?  for  the  persons  Dr.  Shuttleworth  writes  against  do  not 
dispute  the  proposition  as  he  words  it.  However,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  m 
rqjoice  to  say,  what  no  one  could  ever  doubt  in  a  vork  of  Dr.  ShatUewoitk's, 
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that,  unlike  some  other  coDtroversialists,  who  shall  be  nameless,  be  uses  much 
courtesy  of  language  towards  his  opponents.  He  even  extends  it  to  the  an- 
cients. He  calls  St.  Ireneeus,  for  instance,  "  the  good  Father/'  <'  this  good 
and  singleminded  man/'  and  ''with  more  honest  simplicity  than  soundness  of 
sense  or  accuracy  of  logic''  in  his  arguments.  We  wish,  in  turn,  to  be  as  cour- 
teous to  Dr.  Shuttleworth.  Mr.  Holden  (Riringtons)  has  written  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  which  we  prefer.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  he  sees 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.    All  is  plain  and  easy  to  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  just  published  his  Charge,  which  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  the  energetic  protest 
which  it  enters  against  the  Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, ''  a  power/' 
his  Lordship  says, ''  as  irresponsible  as  it  is  gigantic,  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
which,  before  long,  must  supersede  all  other  authority  in  the  Church,  and 
whose  decrees  are  issued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  expostulation  and 
remonstrance  unavailing."  The  Charge  is  also  remarkable  as  giving  judgment 
upon  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  This  is  a  memorable  precedent,  and  shows 
what  lies  before  us.  The  Church  is  returning  her  judicial  power.  We  only 
wish  that  other  parties  may  defer  to  her  as  frankly  as  would,  we  feel  assured, 
the  writers  of  the  above-mentioned  Tracts  were  there  a  call  made  on  them. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Marriott  (Hatchard)  are  a  collection  of 
earnest,  serious,  practical  Discourses,  made  still  more  impressive  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  publication.  They  are  especially  valuable  at  this  moment, 
as  showing  that  religious  views  lately  put  forward,  whicli  many  persons  would 
represent  to  be  an  innovation  on  received  doctrine,  are  not  only  to  be  found  in 
our  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  even  in  the  popular  sermons  of 
divines  of  the  generation  immediately  before  us.  We  direct  attention  to  the 
sermon  on  the  Danger  of  Schism. 

Mr.  Butt  has  lately  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  occasioned,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  Preface,  by  Mr.  Keble  having  said  that  the  view  of  Gospel  Truth 
given  by  Mr.  Butt,  in  his  Strictures  upon  Mr.  Keble's  Visitation  Sermon,  was 
such  as  might "  be  literally  accepted  by  an  Arian  or  a  Sabellian."  We  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Keble  had  any  intention  of  saying  that  Mr.  Butt's  views  were 
Arian  or  Sabellian;  far  from  it;  but  that  the  theory  he  was  in  his  Pamphlet 
advocating  against  Mr.  Keble,  had  actually  involved  him  in  the  necessity  of  so 
attenuating  his  statement  of  fundamental  truth,  that  an  Arian  or  Sabellian 
might  agree  with  that  particular  statement,  as  far  as  it  went  And  so  far  we 
must  say  we  agree  with  Mr.  Keble;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  say 
more,  against  so  highly  respectable  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Butt  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  quoted  Mr.  Keble's  words.  They  are  as  follows: — "  May  it  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  tendency  [sic]  of  the  theory,  that  the  list  of  fun- 
damentals, offered  in  exemplification  of  it,  includes  no  express  affirmation  of 
the  doctrine  just  mentioned  1  [that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.]   Is  it  not  a  test  which 
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might  be  accepted,  as  far  as  the  letter  of  it  goes,  by  an  Arian  or  SabeUian? 
And  this  consideration  is  more  serious^  the  more  entirely  me  are  convinced  ef 
the  orthodoxy  and  judgment  of  the  penon  Rawing  up  such  a  confession.  So 
moch  the  stronger  does  the  argument  become,  Ssc^^-^Postscript,  p.  47. 

Plain  Parochial  Sermons,  by  Rer.  Daniel  Parsons,  (Rivingtons,)  are  writtn 
on  a  very  sound  view  of  doctrine,  and  in  an  easy  popular  style.  There  is, 
however,  a  want  of  maturity,  or  we  might  even  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  reality, 
which  perhaps  is  unavoidable  in  the  writings  of  a  young  man,  as  the  author 
seems  to  be.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  find  the  younger  clergy  speaking 
in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Parsons. 

Single  Sermons,  published  as  they  are  commonly  at  the  request  of  bishops 
and  clergy,  or  of  numbers  of  clergy,  are  perhaps  as  good  a  test  as  can  be  of  the 
feelings  uppermost  in  tlie  mind  of  the  clergy,  or  what  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage may  be  called  their  differentia  at  the  time.  Those  which  we  have  fallen 
in  with  give  a  most  satisfactory  result,  as  their  titles  will  show ;  and  we  name 
some  of  fhem  as  well  for  that  reason  as  for  their  intrinsic  excellence.  Sudi  are 
Mr.  Vogan*s  Sermon, "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  developed 
and  proved;**  Mr.  Fulfbrd's  Assize  Sermon,  "  The  Interpretation  of  Law  and 
the  Rule  of  Faith;"  Mr.  Woodhouse's,  on  ^  that  Branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  to  which  we  belong;"  and  Mr.  Maurice's,  on  '*  The  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Medical  Students.'* 

We  must  draw  especial  attention  to  a  learned  sermon  of  Mr.  Manning's,  at 
Chichester,  on  the  Rule  of  Faith,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  and 
much  useful  theological  information;  and  a  beautiful  sermon  of  Mr.  Christie's, 
at  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Baxter's  Sermon,  on  Scripture  Knowledge  the  Source  of  National  Sta- 
bility, Is  excellently  principled,  as  far  as  its  subject  leads  it  to  state  principles. 

"  Laud  and  Leigfaton,''  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  is  written  in  an  excellent 
spirit  He  considers  that  there  are  two  schools  in  our  Churdi,  of  which  those 
two  archbishops  are  the  respective  representatives.  Are  tliere  then  no  Kenns 
and  Hammonds  on  the  side  of  Laud?  Is  all  the  meekness  gone  off  with 
Leighton  to  the  Record,  Christian  Observer,  the  Dublin  Statesman,  and 
Mr.Townsend? 

But  of  all  the  single  sermons  during  the  last  quarter  none  is  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  Dr.  Hook's  Sermon  before  the  Queen,  which,  having  since 
delivering  gone  through  so  many  editions  that  we  have  left  off  counting  them, 
is  the  most  remanable  instance  in  our  time  of  a  religious  protest  made  to  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  And  the  plainness  and  clearness  of  its  statemeoti 
make  it  jnst  the  sort  of  eomposition  which  should  have  such  a  destiny. 
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Mr.  Wilberforoe^s  Essay  on  the  Parochial  System  (Rivingtons)  gained  the 
premium  of  the  Christian  Influence  Society.  little  as  we  like  the  principle 
of  that  Society,  we  feel  much  satisfaction  in  finding  it  recognizing  and 
approving  the  sentiments  put  forward  in  this  little  work.  It  is  the  plain, 
serious,  clear,  and  most  impressive  appeal  of  a  sound  Churchman  to  English- 
men to  exert  themselves  for  the  increase  of  the  Parochial  System  up  to  thd 
present  state  of  our  population.  Under  the  circumstances  of  its  puhlication, 
we  suppose  it  will  he  largely  circulated,  else  we  should  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

Would  this  same  Society  had  done  as  weU  in  the  prizes  awarded  to  another 
subject !  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  them,  which,  though  not  uncommon  in 
this  day,  is  rank  ApoUinarianisro,  and  gives  sad  and  anxious  warning  of  the 
(unconscious)  growth  of  heresy  among  us.  The  author  says,  "  Duty  dying  in 
the  flesh  as  the  commutation  for  man's  eternal  punishment''  In  like  manner 
the  author  of  Essays  on  the  Church,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  work,  avows  Nes-* 
torianism,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  involves  in  his  implicit  heresy  others 
besides  himself.  **  Tlie  Christian  Knowledge  Society,"  he  says,  **  has  latterly 
erased  from  one  of  its  publications  the  phrase  '  the  Mother  of  God,'  rightly 
judging  it  to  be  Popish."  It  b  easy  plausibly  to  account  for  such  mistakes  in 
the  individual  instances,  but,  we  may  depend  on  it,  there  is  a  more  serious 
leaven  at  work  at  bottom. 

We  welcome  with  much  satis&ction  a  reprint  of  Wogan  on  the  Proper  Lessons, 
(Cowie,)  a  work  of  a  very  primitive  cast,  and  foil  of  instructive  matter.  It  is 
truly  a  Churdi  of  England  book.  We  think  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to 
have  their  attention  called  to  it 

^  Plain  Conversations  concerning  the  Church  of  England**  is  a  series  of 
dialogues  between  a  clergyman  and  one  of  his  formers,  on  the  Church  con- 
trasted with  Romanism  and  Dissent  It  is  written  on  the  soundest  principles 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  carefol  research,  and  is  well  adapted  to  give  instruction 
on  the  important  subject  it  handles. 

An  unpretending  volume  of  poems  has  made  its  appearance,  consisting  of 
**  Translations  from  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Germany,"  by  Mr.  Macray,  (Black  and 
Armstrong).  They  show  a  good  deal  of  poetical  taste,  and  a  power  of  easy 
versification. 

No.  LXXXm.  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  has  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  Ad- 
vent Sermons  on  Antichrist" 

A  pleasing  little  book  has  just  appeared,  called  ^  A  Voice  bom  the  Tomb" 
(Longman).  It  is  a  sort  of  lament  over  the  existing  state  of  things ;  it  abounds 
in  beautiful  Catholic  sentiments,  and  will  interest  a  great  many  persons. 
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A  "  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer"  (Low)  is  a  useful  analpis 
of  its  contents,  with  a  view  of  adapting  it  to  private  or  social  devotion. 

An  instructive  Pamphlet  written  by  a  Dissenter  has  reached  asecood  edition, 
tailed  ''What!  and  who  says  it?*'  (Ward).  It  is  to  show  the  coincidence  of 
judgment  about  the  Anglican  Church,  between  Mr.  Binney,  who  thinks  that 
it  has  destroyed  more  souls  than  it  has  saved,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  &c.  &c. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  allude  again  to  Dr.  Hampden,  but  the  present 
letter,  addressed  to  a  contemporary  Magazine,  as  bearing  upon  the  theological 
views  of  the  late  Mr.  Davison,  claims  a  place  in  our  pages. 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER. 

''  Sir,— I  presume  to  trouble  you  in  consequence  of  a  paragraph  in  a  pub' 
lished  letter  from  Dr.  Hampden,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford, 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  Dr.  Hampden  states  that 
'  the  late  Mr.  Davison,  the  highly  gifted  and  excellent  author  of  the  *'  Discoorses 
on  Prophecy,''  had  both  read  and  expressly  approved  his  Bampton  Lectuzes.' 

''  I  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  Dr.  Hampden  is  mistaken  in  his 
impression  upon  the  subject.  I  was  never  absent  from  Mr.  Davison  bat  for 
one  short  interval  after  the  period  of  the  publication  of  those  Lectures,  and  am 
well  satisfied  they  were  not  read  by  him.  Mr.  Davison  never  mentioned  the 
work  to  me,  with  approbation  or  otherwise:  and  I  possess  the  presentation 
copy,  received  in  August,  1833,  which  was  uncut  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Davison's 
removal  from  me,  with  the  exception  of  two  leaves ;  and  it  remained  so  till  the 
year  1836,  when  it  was  seen  by  several  friends  in  its  unopened  state. 

"  I  have  thought  it  hard  upon  me,  and  upon  the  friends  of  Mr.  Davison, 
that  his  name  should,  at  a  distant  period,  be  implicated  in  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  these  Lectures;  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  to  be  doe 
to  his  memory  to  ask  of  Dr.  Hampden  his  authority  for  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  letter  to  the  Archbishop;  but  to  my  surprise  and  mortification,  I  have 
had  from  him  a  positive  and  final  refusal.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  take  the 
only  means  within  my  reach  of  relieving  Mr.  Davison  from  the  responsibiiities 
in  which  Dr.  Hampden  has  involved  his  name. 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  to  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  Christiax 
Remembrakcer  for  the  following  month. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  Mary  Davisoit.'' 

"  College  Green,  Worcester,  7lh  August,  1838." 

We  think  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  have  a  few  remarks  set  before  him 
on  the  State  of  Theological  Literature  at  this  time  in  Germany.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  their  periodical  pablicatioas, 
the  discussion  caused  by  Dr.  Strauss 's  late  work  still  excites  great  interest 
in  that  country.  Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  this  wofk 
consists  of  a  critical  examination  of  our  Saviour's  life,  which  eixb  in  his 
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Tfidttdng  those  events  which  he  considers  to  be  based  on  historical  truth  to 
a  most  meagre  outline,  and  treating  as  mythical  and  legendary  all  those 
sacred  facts  on  which  are  built  the  laith  and  hope  of  a  Christian.  We  do  not 
propose  to  put  either  ourselves  or  others  to  pain,  by  entering  into  the  nature 
of  Dr.  Strauss's  theory  in  detail,  but  only  to  make  two  or  three  remarks  on  the 
general  subject,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  the  controversy  is  being  carried  on. 

If  his  views  were  a  mere  individual  extravagance,  they  might  well  be  left 
unnoticed,  but  it  seems  to  be  allowed  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  are 
symptomatic  of  the  tendency  of  their  modem  theology,  and  do  but  embody  its 
inevitable  results.  To  us  it  certainly  appears  that  the  germ  of  Dr.  Straos8*s 
work  lay  in  such  productions  as  Schleiermacher's  essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  only  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  extend  to  the  whole  history  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  before  been  applied  to  its  outset.  And  we  think  we  can 
trace  a  half-consciousness  of  this  in  the  minds  of  that  section  of  German 
writers  who  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  more  especially  called  upon  to  meet 
the  work  in  question,  and  who  have  done  so  the  most  elaborately. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  Polemical  Tracts,  which  Dr.  Strauss  has  begun  in 
defence  of  his  work,  he  divides  his  opponents  into  three  classes;— the  Pietists, 
or  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  that  their  truth 
must  be  received  in  faith,  not  submitted  to  criticism;  the  pure  Rationalists; 
and  an  intermediate  School,  who,  proceeding  on  a  supernatural  basis,  give  a 
large  license  to  criticism  in  detaik.  As  regards  their  opinion  of  the  matter 
before  us,  the  first  and  second  classes  are  easily  dismissed.  The  former  con- 
siders that  the  truth  of  the  sacred  volume  approves  itself  at  once  to  the  spiritual 
mind,  and  that  not  to  accept  it  unreservedly  is  a  moral  transgression,  to  be 
met  by  reproof  rather  than  argument  The  latter  hail  all  speculation  what* 
ever  as  the  only  mode  whereby  truth,  hitherto  undiscovered,  can  be  evolved. 
But  the  third  class,  which  forms,  we  apprehend,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
German  learned  world,  and  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  tone  of  tlieir  Theology,  have  not  so  compendious  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  They  have  given  up  the  possibility  of  defending  every  thing  in 
Scripture  as  literally  and  historically  true;  they  have  admitted  the  mythical 
principle  of  interpretation;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  subject, 
and  vindicate  each  event,  which  they  consider  as  real,  from  the  grasp  of  this 
tide,  the  floodgates  of  which  they  have  themselves  set  open,  and  which  they 
now  find  advancing  upon  them.  Whether  they  will  succeed  in  this  attempt; 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  mythical  principle  may  be  admitted, 
yet  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel-history  maintained  in  their  integrity,— that 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  and  some  of  the  New,  may  be  given  up 
without  detriment  to  the  remainder,  is  still  sub  judice.  Meanwhile,  what  a 
strange  and  saddening  thought  it  is,  that  in  a  neighbouring  country  the  science, 
which  so  intimately  concerns  us,  should,  be  in  so  undetermined  a  state  that 
the  professors  of  it  should  feel  themselves  obliged,  on  the  appearance  of 
every  new  theory,  to  lay  aside  their  ordinary  studies,  and  to  hasten  to  its  exa- 
mination; that  there  should  be  notliing  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  discussion, 
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ment  il  miMl  be  to  tbe  aeqinsiticm  of  leuBiii^v'"«r^  a  MBStaiii  soutt  of 
labour  and  anxiety  to  tliedif[mtuM%attd  of  tacitntwr  iad  imtibflity  to  «ll  I 
And  IVmb  tbb  tbaugbt  die  mind  natmally  piatcfeds  Id  anotbar.  Masttboe 
not  be  aometbing  radioally  annng  in  a  aystem  w bicb  afieids  loopa  far  tocb 
axtiavaganoeit  and  wbat  (over  attd  above  difierencei  of  naftionai  diander  aad 
tbe  like)  it  oor  own  safeguaid  against  suck  evils?-  And  iHien  «a  coniider 
that  tbe  fandamental  difofeaoe  between  at  appaan  to  lie  nitbia-*4haiwb0raK 
tbey  oonteinptate  tbe  Bible  as  a  aelfniependuit  and  itolaiad  feast,  it  besbeca 
plnoed  in  our  bands  witb  an  aeeoaspanyiag  goaraatae  and  testimoay  of  ib 
tmtby  and  its  great  outlines  bave  been  arranged,  defined,  aad  fixed  for  ai  in 
tbe  cieeds  and  eervioes  of  the  Cbnveb.  And  if  lliSs  be  so,  we  oanaot  but  fed 
apprahensien  that  without  this  safeguard,  that  abborato  atmcture  of  tsienti 
and  intonal  evidence^  wbioh  was  laisad  with  sncb  eaie  in  the  last  oentmj, 
would  avail  bvt  littie  against  the  assaults  of  secptidsm^  tint  wbethv  <bqr 
furnish  in  their  resdt  prooft  iatrilectualiy-oonkhttive  or  no,  they  wooU  aeter 
lead  to  practical  oonvictioD.  This  eonsideratien  Aonld  make  us  thankfal  for 
tlie  blessings  w«  of  this  countiy  e^joj  in  die  Apostolical  Chnicb;  aadvr 
would  suggest  to  those,  vrho,  jrielding  to  none  in  tbebr  devotion  to  the  Sacrai 
SeriptnicS)  nay,  making  sncb  devolbn  their  peculiar  watfcb>m}id,  are  dltpenl 
to  look  with  jealousy  on  tbe  upholders  of  what  has  been  w^  oallad  *'Tn» 
missive  ReUgioB,*'-*-whether  these  last  are  not  in  fad  fighting  their  battls  fcr 
them,  only  on  ground  meee  advantagMMis  than  they  coi^  themselves  oeeapy? 
What  we  mean  is,  that  tbe  spirit  which  in  Gennany  altaaks  and  i^mtioai  tk 
authority  of  Sdiptare  aad  the  credibility  of  its  eantents,  isonamidlbessiae 
wilh  thnt  which  at  hoBM  impugns  the  aatbonty  of  Catholic  nntiquity,  tad 
Kjects  the  doctrines  of  which  it  is  Che  witness.  Aad  fiuthet^  thai  the  oalj  iiU 
and  goani'nctwg  aigumantt  for  the  formec,  l^ave  eqaal  Iwrce  and  applicabili^  to 
tiie  latter;  and  co«Ad  th^  be  overtfarawn  in  this  latter  ^»v,  and  the  dodnnes 
which  Mst  upon  them  discrladited,  it  would  only  be  a^ignal  farnsimiUff  attach 
upon  the  canon  and  contaita  of  Scripfaen  itseU; 
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fectly reconcilable  with  known    facts, 
331 — a  species  of  inebriation,  t6.— the 
phenomena  not  peculiar  to  magnetism, 
t5. — degrees  of  lucidity,  332 — case  re- 
corded by  M.  Du  Polei,  336— changes 
in   tlie  theory  of  roagoetiaro,  34S — 
quackery  of  it  in  the  present  day,  345. 

JrtiC0p&aiMi,  design  and  excellence  of  his 
writing*,  S5,  S6— the  "  Clouds,"  S3. 

AruMU,  his  ethical  works  carefully  stu- 
died at  Oxford,  f^their  eiceUence,  t5. 

VOL.  XXIV. 


— his  system  contrasted  with  Plato's, 
4,  5,  SI,  St — his  notion  of  the  essence 
of  poetry.  4t8, 435. 

Artieiu  of  thi  Chwrek,  no  standard  expo- 
sitor of  them,  347. 

Auoeiatians,  religious,  abuses  and  evils  of 
some  of  them,  254. 

Athtnian  deaueraey,  Plato  and  Aristo- 
phanes aim  at  reforming  it.  If,  25— its 
composition  and  tendency,  26,  27,  28. 

Auguttine  (St.),  his  opinion  of  Plato's 
writings,  3 — Alexander  Knox's  opinion 
of  the  peculiar  value  of  his  works,  83 
—nUlity  of  his  "  Confessions,"  249, 
250 — accounts  of  cases  of  exstasis,  335, 
337. 

Authority,  the  deference  which  is  doe  to 
it,  58,  59. 


B. 


Baton  (Lord  Chancellor),  his  character  of 

Plato,  3. 
BaUum,  his  prophetical  visions,  327. 
Baptiwa  of  infants  and  adults,  109. 
Barrow  (Dr.  Isaac),  on  Ju$Hfieation,  101 

— on  the  infrequent  use  of  that  term  by 

the  Fathers,  115. 
Boxlsr's  autobiography,  very  valuable, 

250. 
BeUof,  grounds  of,  51. 
Binghom't  Antijuitie$,  observations  on  the 

character  of  this  work,  347. 
Biograpky,  necessary   imperfectiona  of, 

423. 
Biakom,  their  missionary  fuoctious  in  tht 

Primitive  Church,  120. 

K  K 
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Bridgewater  Treatiut,  anirosdYersion  on 

•  tlieir  tpiffit  and  eMecqiioo,  SQ6» 
S(hH  ( liMb^pX  otwervBtloiM  on  bit  writ- 
Mg»>548. 


C. 


Centralization,  mlscbicTous  tendency  of  it, 

161. 
Chalmers  (Dr.),  his  remarks  on  the  pro- 
•pecls  and  future  furtunes  of  the  Church 
of  England,  S9<.  395— observations  on 
the  Doctor's  remarks,  393,  394. 
Character,  difficulty  of  delineating  it  ac- 
curately, 4<3. 
Charity  basaart,  remarks  on  tbcro.  195- 

197. 
Church,  iUe  witness  nf,  its  paramount  au- 
thority, 9,  10 — its  permanence  a  gua- 
'  rantee  f(>r  the   permanence  of  moral 
principles,  27,  5«,  161,  16«,  308— 
'marks  of  U^e  Church  Colholic,  364 — 
effect  of  the  Church  upon  the  supirrsti* 
■*!ion  of  the  middle  age.i,  381,  382— its 
composition  in  (hose  days,  383. 
Churches,  the  Anglican  and  Roman,  con- 
trasted, 69. 
Church  of  England,  possesses  Catliolicism 
in  ihe  truest  sense,  72 — restoration  of 
lier  discipline,   168 — theology   of,  its 
peculiar  character,  347— her  present 
prospects  and    duties,  393-395 — de- 
mands which  she  has  on  the  state,  411 
— theory  of  the  Church,  421. 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  state  of  it,  400 
• — importance  of  misijonary  efforts  in 
the  colonies,  t5«— religious  destitution 
of  the  people,  403 — proofs  of  this,  403- 
406— symptoms  of  the  religious  tone  of 
feeling  there,  405— extracU  from  Mr. 
Bettridge's  account,  407 — propagation 
oi  dangerous  errors,  id.  [note] — amount 
of    tlie    population,    408  —  want    of 
churchas,  409 — provision  for  tlie  cler- 
gy, 411— the  sectaries,  412— -danger- 
ous consequences  of  this  spiritual  de- 
stitution, 413— friendly  disposition  of 
the  settlers  towards  the  Churchy  414 — 
iippoftanoe  of  the  present  crisis^  415 — 
■*'Clcrgy  reserves,    416— measures  in- 
troduced by  government  with  respect 
to  them,  417 — steps  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  ought  to  take,  417, 
4l8^eirorts  of  the  Romanists,  421. 
Council  cf  CoHstancet  authority  and  de« 

cisions  of,  73* 
Cbuttctd  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  really 
.  o^uai^ica)>  369. 


D. 


Demaeraey,  unmoved  by  feetingp  of  ee- 

Dcroos .  vSoelaam,  4(H'fc*4^ndiUBy  ^f  tcs 

4HBpcr,s&.. 
DtorifSk  rtKgiiMa,  adttages 

of  them,  248,  249. 
Dimeat  aod  ast<wwi»of'»h»^pmniit4 

47.  .       -^ 

JJi— iiffrt>rtiei*D^tto|i<i^to»lw^laMhh 

ment  of  the  Churcb^in  •or  futaljyi  >#^ 

■peBdcneies,  16&<. 
Drydeih  the  fmoaamt  i»  the  fin  «f  is- 


•  I 


■  * 


Eastern  and  Wettem  Chmrdut,  tbeir 

parative  territoiiiil  0m«cii^96i«'   t 
Edaetseisaa,  cbaimeMfislieB  of  ^tKMUi4 

tern  of ,  9. 
Education,  a  good  system  of,  what?'tt<^-> 

want  of  •  good  whugimagu  r>»  to— >l 

for  general  use,  9}t-^«  3%*  thOmmi 

Society,"  212,  ^tS. 
EjnicopU  ofim^  its  scriiltiiral 

163. 

Errors,,  in  morals,  danger  of  them,  f6. 
Established  Ckurdi,  bteefits  af  one,  164, 

165. 
Mvideneet  ^  Ari^fiif  sAscnH^MiNr  Ifli^ 

dency  of  certain  modMa  ^pvUiflMlBias 

of  thn  das*,  306. 
Eteiier  HaU, "  RaadoM 

1 90— remarks  on  tlie  tcligiMs  i 

held  tkeire,  197, 198>  20f ,  tlik 
Expression  by  metrical  worH  iKe 

poetry,  428. 
Expressive,  in  what  sense  the  hotnaa  < 

tenance  is  said  to  bte  so,  499L 

FoAer  (Rrr.  Gv  3.).  on  th^  dbtMsk  tt 
jnn\Beat»am,'»t*''*thmtKt¥44  blH»M4, 
ll4-^t«eni|sts  to  «flabllsfa  A^doMbe 

to  the  Romish  ^^locertd^. of  TcMt^oiii- 
ncBs  itabereiit  hod  inffisit<fc^^<iMWft 
factory  apfteal  to  tlift  *KstiH»rs  Hir'ltls 
point,  tfr.«-*tfais«c«MtiMki^ftl^,f  i4,4tS. 
Foitib, tts  natorv  and' pfOyMtNi,  ^tJfWS 
— its  operative  nttuitft^loabnRMi  *-^  '• 


xTonce,  eoicctlQn  spifK  mi  *^sii09||^panr. 


wiiich  H  is  iMehdod  9Vt««M 
Frnndameimh  iw  flUtV^litf  liiltlmrtir, 

FM<i«,  iitaiwoMeil«»^  jp«^^ 
this  |(rbiiioiio»  of  i|>«iirTllleMrab- 

l|>4i^     '*■    9''''   ''''^'  ^**  -t^thiCf— 
«\,     J'*..;-  .'.1    m  ft  »'«Jii'J  3ilJ  »'J  H3*J^ 
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o. 


Gir^mt^o>iFaUrf>CmuieHot,  ohu«c- 
ter  aiid  desiga  of  it,  61,  BS'^^mUteioes 
:  Mf^cclMig  tb«  mftkd  GcQoml  Cmuioil, 
7«,  73. 

Giii4iA  iiMKifi«t<  pt»«ened  -  tiitt  tjrac  pocti« 
cal  genias  of  painting,  432. 

Gittttt^M9d§kSakfri4'ib9  tnaning  syilem 

Greek  rhilotaphy,  beuutyof  estenuii  iDnn, 
-A  ^oaiftt  jil'itA.  iilfl4iaacet7*^spmt  in 
which  it  ought  to  beiDtdeaninttTUiBcnt 
of  education,  10. 

H. 

Hey  (Dr«)bj«n  f ahb»  ItS. 

upon  which  it  ia  coninionlj  baaed,  372, 
-3'mu  ji.iiw  ,t»>  It"-'     -  . 
Hpl^et^ih'm  ^iMMitse  feMpentiiioni  386. 
Hm4ttiiMtiB,tl^tiiSatsc6lj  kMwm  napeot- 

hin,  424 — his  de«eiipU?€  pieooB*  460. 
JEffvlMrV  WofiMiil^r  ptcoibr  chafsder, 

348. 

J.J  .1      «'       'I  ;■  '       M 

Iitf^pliflA.aMl.GAlwialifDi^  trae  solntioo  of 

Imitation,  io  what  seiiM  poetry  may  be 
9lii4  l9jQnMiialio  il>  428,  4Sd. 

ia«iAty>ii«pi  .mmI  novdly^  an  inordinata 
tliiret  o6rr.,a  cbaMotertatic  of  the  pie« 


ji 


J. 


Jamai  (St.)*  and  St.  Paul,    reconciled, 

with  reference  to  Faith,  110,  111. 
JW  <^N»>»  Kiv»t.€hicr  Jitsiice  of  the 
:UMMk-  $|al«»t  and  Govenor  of  New 
\>^orliK  14i6^^ift  tpanntate  and  aariy 
i«4«CMPi^imi,  ]k4Eh^ffcpf«Mnta  New  York 
.^..Coq(^«»f,  A4)^^-H&rawa  op  the  Ad- 
.  ^ffo^of  C<Wg|i«Mi  Io  the  Peiapia  of  Great 
Bvymwiht-f-'petiiiofk  10  the  King,  ib, 
<^itfbf9^n  Chief  JutHce^  1^2— is  sent 
.  «f|ib9a«i^t  to  Spain,  ifrt-rviaits  Pvris, 
and  jf.finppwei^  tot  coodode  a  pface 
VHtb/Gr^t  Mrinaio,  la4 — appumled 
.^f«^  9f<99lary  to  Gavigresi,  !&»— 
.  <l>»'»<tiBN<^nA.f^  th«  p«rpn»  of  ton.' 
eluding  a  Commercial  Treaty,  157— is 
iliPRpiMrdiiG«\fetoor  of  N«w  Yorji^  sk 
rp.I^i.retifiri|»Ht<fru0  puUioJifr,  162 
— motives  for  ihis  step,  f6.-^bla attach- 
ment to  tlie  Church  of  England,  ib. 


Justijteation,  the  doctrine  of,di9ey«sed,  82 
-wnode  in  whSob  the  sobjetl  hdi  be^nj 
treated  by  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.Pato^r, 
85 — the  Lutheran  doctrine,  89 — not  to 
i>e  confounded  with  sanctificotion,  91 , 
101 — illustration  of  the  doctrine,  93, 
94,  95 — the  imputative  nature  of  justifi- 
cation, 93-97— opinions  of  St.  /\ugus«> 
tine,  St.  Ambrose,  Sl  Bernard,  Pupe 
Gregory, and  of  Hooker, 97-*quotatioa. 
on  this  subject  from  Barrow,  101. 


K. 


Ken  (Bishop),  Prose  Works,  167^-exceU. 
lence  of  his  character,  168 — his  hjraos,' 
and  devotional  treatises,  169 — his  cob*, 
nexion  with  Bishop  Turner,  170-173 — 
his  private  life,  173— his  character  as  a 
Christian  bishop,  174 — notice  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  life  of  him,  175 — diflTers  frobi 
his  non-juring  brethren  on  the  question 
of  continuing  a  separation  by  privata 
consecrations  among  themselves,  176-^ 
examination  of  his  motives  and  princi- . 
pies  on  this  point,  176-182 — cedes  to 
Bishop  Hooper,  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and . 
Wells,  178— difficulties  of  the  contro- 
versy between  tlie  non-jurors  and  their 
opponents,  l79 — Ken's  assertion  of  his 
rights,  180 — review  of  his  works,  183 
— writings  which  are  believed  to  be 
spurious,  184 — Dry  den's  "  Character 
of  a  good  Parson,     supposed  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Ken,  185, 187 — observations 
on  the  geiiuinf  ness  of  the  *<  Letter  to 
Archbishop  Tenison,"  188,  189. 

KetttewelPt  "  Christian  Communion/' 
Bishop  Ken's  hisfa  opinion  of  the  work, 
179, 181— his  views,  180. 

Knox  (Alexander),  his  notions  respecting 
the  effects  of  heresies  upon  the  Church 
Catholic,  83. 84— his  ideas  on  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  84 — the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification,  according  to 
him,  89 — endeavoured  to  revive  the 
Tridentine  system  of  inherent  righteoui* 
ness,  115. 

Knottledge  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ob^ 
dience  in  religion,  247. 


V.      ■     ■     . 

AfaffsonC  has  shown  what  Interest  may  be ' 
communicated  to  a  romance  on  true 
Church  principles,  483. 

Martyn  (  Rev.  H.),  Memoir,  Journals,  and 
Letters  of,  120 — brief  outline  of  his  life, 
K  K  2 
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If  1 — prominent  fintorrs  of  his  chanc- 
ier, i6.-'intcoae  habiu  of  derotioa,  i6. . 

his  trantlation*  of  the  Nr«r  Tt'ilairnt 
-  timiO' MMmUMT  mid  PientM^tM^ 

his  last  d^rs.  and  dasiK  IC9,  Id0< 
•  Matentliutidt  tcndencjr  «f  an  eao|ilfite 
aftMAyft>fit»45,  46. 
Medical  Uudentto(  tlie  ni€tfOpoli»»  aymp- 
*  lama  af  a  taidenov  taarania  a«alcrialijin 

in  their  stodiesand  princi|ile*,  4%, 
Mitre  and  rbyikm,    ^kmr  effect   opan 

paiftr7»485«436. 
Jtferc^Nt  and  Friary  bj  Sir  Fratida  Pal- 
grave,  cfaaiacsUsr  of  the  worlr,  S7t,  574' 
^detign  of  it,  375 — science  of  the  mid- 
die  ages,  375,  876— extent  of  BMthe- 
laalnal  and    phyaical   knowledfe   of 
those  tiroes  compared  with  that  of  the 
|Mient  day,  396, 377— the  superstition 
.  jof  fbe  middle  ages,  380— ^effect  of  tlie 
Chnreb  apon  it,  381,38f^-the  deny 
tif  theniddle  ajsrs,  384 — our  obiifeations 
to  thfl  Church  of  those  days,  385. 
MUmm's  poetry,  Sa7 — character  of   it, 
te8-3(X»*-extneto,  «89-«dl— fnolts  f>f 
bii  stwle,  «06. 
Mmd,  the  arparatian  of,  from  sensation, 

,3i4. 
Muritnariti,  in  the PrimitiireChaceh,  how 
selected  anderaployed,  419,41^0— mis- 
sionary undertaiiinga   of  the   present 
day,  their  characteristics,  4«. 


N. 


,  iiialomaa  {Bee.  J.  H«),  kctsrea  on  jnatifi- 

cation,  Qt-^oharaeter  of  -the  wavli,  87 

.    -<«ilila  Ihcary,    aft.9!f,    94-^ideniifies 

.  joadiaatmn  with  aanctification,  99— 

repudiates  the  notion  of  jastifieation 

'    b^ng  estamai  to  oofselees,  lUO^^^his 

.ndtian  «f  fsilh,  fOl.  lOt,  IA4^holds 

•  that  fsitk  'derives  its  powers  frani  the 
grace  of  jeittficalion»  104— ^canfusiun 
o&bi»ideaa  hffie,  j6.--4groiindlessly  ac* 

•  :enjad  olttleattingtewards  Ramaiiism, 
^  1  i<&*««atiaot  from  bia  work,  on  the  na- 
.    tmre  of  faiih,  117.119. 


a 


^   M<OMifare:and  Iwatrfadge,    their  vnited 
-n.  adaanoement  in  true  Aligian,  #47. 
-^titefaitf,  Iba  stadynf  the  OaBek  Philo- 
.    -aapby  ihaN^if  — adberance  to  vlr4stotle 

V       aa  tbeteeat^haobin.ibQ  .pbufr«f  ddoca- 
.'    thHi;M.->HJbMaa'iif  ethiaai  atodyitliere. 


'lli..Miiftirf]|i(iJiCiliiM|J<liftnAiyr'^ 
-    fact»iidiA»tatA»rt»ljibiilnij.l35 
i-ri9iibHji  1^  iSNFbMnim4<^.a3&rt36 

;.^r^.liflii'iBra<figtt  awiilaeQ 

4giJ<U«t»n><#nd.WammioliM^jbii>i  ■. 
»4|^««iiMK> i»  Uto  nrwtmm  of  •. the 
Uni9tfsi/^i'!l4i^.>-*:t^  -A-   v'-.'t|-i 
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Palmar's  TrtMiMrfin  Ae  £»b9ieli  pC^ferisf, 
347— KshamoterMf  the  tstafbi^a^O^ua- 
liteatioataC  <h«.trritff»|»a.  ?ebsin- 
tioaa  on  «faa  fngfiull  Ghvarisv  ^03— 
naies  -of  Ihe  <:A«rQb.'Ca«p|i^  ^dtt^^ 
the  iBi0mpt<ou>>9f  ibb  tmanaljtiuM 
mawanaf  ftbe  UejaemyrCi  asnli,-  359 
-«on  tbetietiira.lit.sebien,.>6a  ijodg- 
ment  of  ibe-alMe  oC  ^bii<iiairti»m»  asj 
^Snglifh  aq4  fomgn  t;hBaibii,A— 
C|aoialbm  inwi  Hemasondt  tn- Oaecb 
communion.  366 — reinarJmtaEi  tbrfcoiih 
Latemi  Go9inciiL369;>   •  •    . 

Pai«y  rbis^«ig9,'abanMieaisiiQaio£at«  35t. 

PaiU  (SiX  iccopoiad  wiib  St.. 
110,  111^  « 

Peanom  on  the  Cieed.-a«ft5>f  tW  fiiv 
thodical  IreaiiaBt  bjr  4lsiiwje  aff 
Chofcb>347» 

PMM9pky^H9tmi4M4nhbMuSSi 

PAjumai  fcMnfe#  tandcMBjr 
siody  ofit,  4^*47.         .  ,  £</  .. 

Pmdm^,  IHth^aalillafl|«9ily,h«ml 
ing-bim*  444. .     .    .    ^   r«-^:^ 

Palf  (WiWamX  blsvpiemw^n 
"  Analogy,"  347*  .  u     •.  /- ^u 

Plata,  i»diaa*i«tniirf  amfwaaUgilieftwd^ 
of  iiis  worba^  fl7n^:He^af|«Vbrf««». 
^cai^  of  him.  ih  i  jt^laHai  tt  jifilfc  wiit- 
ingsy- Jt  -^0  I  Myiiiy»ispWiii*e»aeea  the 
effttelaoif  hii$  tyaiievcsndiibM  aliAm- 
totle,  4,S,JHtr^jf9imtlpkm  idiilFrf  to 
.4hrapiri*  nfotbt-f|meDl^iiii9i»7*iWs 
maintenance  of      ' 


14— its  practicaJ  natare^'iB.ii 
aigi  laf  i>»»a^lrT>l|WiW  f  ■jiiida'^ the 
(aninmery  •f<bi»ajitiiin<.Hi.'  eaaaew  af 
bia  ipDai  remacbnbkl  «aaka^fraA» 


.'til 


chamcter  of  his  works,  Ij^^f— opi- 
WeuprioAfertof  ne4tf  llM»il^^fibdlcBt 
of  Alexandria,  17  AmJ^k^iSk^orrt, 
18 — critical  laboor  of  Scbleieffmacbrr, 
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49i-hKAi«I«#  tlW'Miti|»bydk»lirolioQs 
6f  niod«m  OrrnMiV'cniMtoMn  upon 
lh«iv  jod||Ment  of  Pltid*«  vrUltigs,  19, 
(•0^trnu«gem9ilt  of  hi*  <«  Didogoei/' 
«tt-^Matn  <<l*tign  «<  tb«fii,  f  l» ««— tbe 
'^  PiNMiritf,*'  ft,  fS'^tiiieirilictf  iif  the 
fltady  «f  Mb"  woHt«,  f  ♦  .twyBtpomtencc 
oir  the  litaictln  wliMJh  Plato  wroi^  «ith 
'the-presenty  f  5^-«t)|{ht  <hrM»n  vpon 
h)»  work*  by  tit*  "^  OUm^'  of  Am- 
tophanes,  tb. — pasH^Cronrthe  *<  Re- 
puhlic"  declaratory  of  his  Ytews,  S8, 
X9. 56— extract  from  the  *'  Protagoras," 
30,  31— deMgn  «»f  the  "  Cratvlut,"  St 
— general  character  of  hit  writings,  34, 
\SBf^ho^u  «A  edMMion,  36,  37— 
hM^>phil«wphy«  38'^ni6lhod  paraaed 

t ''by:lHm^a|EaliMt  i4ia  Suphiatt,  48->the 
■"■.Sbcmmw  of  Plato  fiol  the  real,  living 

'  -  ofer,.  49t  M^-^tlia  'Atfridness  of  bis  stjle 

•>acoDiiiiMd  kft,  49-— hit  «4ewi  of  the 

isadv  fn  ittlHcb  trokh  U  to  be  commo- 

.     vicalad,  i»».55^^«  '«  Phsedo,"  314. 
PAftt«of  tile  highest  order,  few  satisfactory 
accMMMv  of  them,  4«4 — prlmarj  and 
:  aetondaiy  poeta,  4S!l'^oiBce  of  the 

•  poat,1B74.  > 

Poetry,  definition  of,  4t6t  4t7—- consi- 

'  drraiioua  in  lopport  for  the  definition, 

'  <  4f!t7'**''M' what  SMOse  the  term  imitatum 

is  to  be  understood  in  Ariaiotle's  defi« 

'    aritionofpoetryy  4^8-*-poetry  consists 

•  ita  the 'indireci  expression  of  overpower- 
ing, bat  excited  feelings,  431— poetry 
of'-paltRifig  tnrt  stulpiorey  {d.^^-^effacis 
of  rtiy  tfaitt  and  metfo  upon  ir,  435,  436 
— ill  its  rat* tricar  form  dedoeible  from 

•  tsto  lassinciin*  neotasitiea  of  our  nature, 
436— expression,  controlled  and  roodi- 

V  xiidd  liy  vetffNre,  th^  true  sool  of  poetry, 

437 — a  final  cau^  of  poetry,  439 — 

^  '  pvltaiary  p^try,  44«— asaana  of  daasi- 

'  ^fyiog^poatioaTflrodoctions,  tb^—kH  use, 

-    191;  ieff-M4ia'pow«r  in  r«^ulaikig  our 

sympaAies^  f9^**-poetical  way  of  view- 

'  ing  thlMga^  ff77-^tes  appKcaifSon  to  re- 

Jfidis  and  tlw  Hue  alrto,-tS&. 

P^tM^iifit,  dangrr*  of  on  exdnai^e  de- 

.  '  ta«lion>ibi»;iS66# 

'ABMJkatv<'<llv,){  OH'  anrioal  wMgoeiisro, 

•  ■    3t0,911.  »  ' 

•  PHtkitB'jnHjgmemii  tma  fieM  far  tb^  exer- 

oisa-ofi^in'mMtteratonfrllgMi*  tO — its 

>'  liiluM'im^  Hiaiia,  65^  86b^Ml^ views 

/  oft  AeoClinreh  of  Ronicv  1^*  W^^ncon- 

.  'SBitoeydIt  Ul(ra4^tMtMUs  Mapecting 

-  1^(87.1     -'.<•«'•• 

SyiiMti4tmmftliitm,-  Ni<  ekaivolar  and 
<opeibtntart9f. ' 


>i 


«.   .»•» 


Hatiaaalism  of  the  preamt  day.  Ha  nature 
and  tendetee^,&2. 

evils  of  some  of  then,  f54. 

ReUgimi,  true,  a  todal  principle,  190,  i§S 
^not  incompatible  vtth  alataeman- 
ship,  t39. 

iZal^giaiis  oNctaafs,  obaervaliena  oo  tlMm, 
19.5,  196.  90S.  tlO. 

JirpMMiran  goosmmant,  ha  want  of  lUnd 
principles,  158 — Hs  tendency  t«  sub- 
vert natural  rights,  16. 

ff«i»i»(s,  religioos,  remarks  on  tliam»  195« 

Jtcu0/«liimf ,  political,  effected  'by  passion, 
not  by  intellect,  35.  .      t 

Bk^tkm  and  metre,  their  effect  >npma  poe- 
try, 43.'*.  436. 

Refprmation,  the,  remadcs  on  lt»  M8« 

Romanitm,  not  likely  to  spi»ad>in>£nfeland, 
why,  71— adverse  to  the  exantiae  of 
private  judgment  in  matteraof  religion, 
86,  87— doctrine  of  jasfUicatki»,as  de- 
fined at  tlie  Coundl  of  Trent,  86>^«ain 
efforts  of  Romaoism  to  raise  8ttelf  In 
the  present  age,  338^*graondlesB  ap- 
prebenalons  of  Haaiamsns^  ik    »> 

Rubens,  liad  no  poetical  conceptfon  of 
character,  431-433. 


Seepticitm,  tendency  to  it  in  the  preacnt 
day,  44,  45.  381. 

Schism,  definition  of  the  term,  36f . 

SoftMlBiaiter,  for  the  '*  National  flaoiery,'* 
qualifications  of,  tl6^l9l 

S0ko*ima»ter*»  Mmtual,  want  of  a  good 
one,  fit,  f  13— leading  itaiaNaaf  one, 
«13-9f4. 

Sekmee,  new  ilevelopmentafff,  in  the  pie- 
senl  day,  feelings  witti  tahicb  they  are 
received,  303  —  condocl  of  •  elncera 
friends  of  religioB,  304« 

&ait  (Sir  Walter),  US^  by  LeaUMrt,4f3 
— >bia  high  poetical  repumtiaii^  4f  6— 
his  prose  romances  esaeaiially  poems, 
ib* — plan  adopted  by  bb  .biepipber, 
ib. — facility  ut  it,  4f 6 — bis  aotobiogra- 
phy,  ib. — spirit  which  pervades   bis 

Ketry,  44«— *'  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
instrel,"  443— Border  and  Highland 
romance,  i4^«-^be«rigiaef  tb^M-^ii^/' 
444  claiwicatlonof»bia  arofikav.446— 
prevailing  mgfcdiettts  in  Ms  eharaiBier, 
447*^*<  BertnHa,''  i6.*««baa/ embodied 
bis««npenMialraoMmbnneiaia"  Oay 
•    MMineiiuf,''448-^TbelVmiri^l 


49$ 


IHP(EX.i 


— all  his  wri^iigft  laorq  at  |gB«  p^r- 
▼aded  hj  bis  liocBe  MsociKtiods  ai^ 
4e»lb9|^s,  45$— his  early  poeucal  «d*- 
cution,  458 — his  first  acqaMriiancrwifth 
HJAop  Percy's  *«  Reliqnes,"  459^ 
compared  with  Pindar,  460— the  affects 
of  his  fameoess  contrasted  with  those 
vf  Byron's,  461— effects  of  his  profes- 
sional avocations,  462 — his  want  oC 
Greek  therature,  464^bis  simplicity, 
465, 467— and  modesty,  467 — his  re«, 
serve  with  regard  to  ilie  authorship  4if 
the  novels,  470 — the  apparent  libe- 
ratism  of  many  of  his  reflections,  t5.—- 
early  predictions  of  his  literary  emi- 
nence, 47S— beneficial  effects  of  bit 
writings  on  the  political  views  of  the 
present  generation,  47S— conjectures ' 
respecting  church  poetry  by  Scott,  474 
—his  dislil(e  of  the  religious  services  of 
the  kirk,  475 — his  religions  edocation, 
tt.-«his  too  elevated  opinion  of  By- 
ion's  poetry  in  comparison  with  hb 
own,  477-^ott*8  aceoont  of  their  in- 
tercourse, 478— his  predilections  ior 
the  system  of  the  old  Catholic  Church, 
479. 

Seulphtre,  its  relation  to  poetry,  4SS. 

Sscoadary  quettiom  in  religion,  advantage 
of  discussing  them,  71. 

S^lf'esaminatvm,  cautions  to  l>e  obaerved 
in  it.  Its. 

Stntatum  and  mind,  separation  of,  314. 

£hak$p€ar$,  little  satisfactorily  known  re- 
specting him,  4f4. 

Slave  Trade,  its  abolition,  S60 — horrors  of 
the  system,  t6l. 

Sleep,  phenomena  attending  it,  315. 

^*  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
ptl,'*  proposal  for  specific fundt  for  par- 
.  ticotar  objects,  416. 

JSophitt,  signification  of  the  term  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  31 
--'Occupation  of  the  Sophists  at  Athens 
m  die  line  of  Plato,  31, 3t— effects  of 
their  teaching  upon  tlie  Athenian  youth, 
33,  34^their  sceptical  theory,  41,  4f. 

Sareenf  ami  witchcraft,  origin  of,  in  the 
Middle  Aget,  333. 

Spaniah  emmcU,  formulary  for  the  opening 
of  one,  193. 

BimletmanAip  and  religion  not  incompa- 
tible, t39. 

StiUmgfieei*§wBerke,  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter, 348. 

SaprrstiiiBsu  its  nature  and  tendency,  385- 
387. 

Sympatkift  influence  of,  f7f . 

Siymodai  AtteoMiei  of  the  Chnrch,  obser- 
vations on,  193,  194. 


-•  »     ^ -I  —  ..<':     .h(lt(:^T'i     OJ     IP"3r»T 

T9feo,hw40eenft6r^fpw6dor4itn^''''^^* 
T^^im>9  '«.12Kiciar£hi^kyi«ioAi/%mMfts 

on,  347.^1-^  .-"t  }'.">'h  Vl  ewo^o— »*4^i 
TaKwU»iHi*s  <|f«ioi>d«|  aid-tUratHKlcftl 

■itfe«ril»Uc% I98k-.*  v»  ?l'j"-T>H  :-yi^j%c^ 
Tetiimowp  m^''ahthmibr^/.rkKi^imkk^^ 

j^Sflnini'jntttertiifreiii.iiiijilMII.^'^'- 
7>Bsl«^<  seiMMod-SfidffibulKtlia  «f  «IM- 

(Vider  -KiKiKiiteJphciil9i)6««o|^ndMU 

effiM9»^«Cl6  QJi-^ ''  "^'O  V  T-3io^-«ri>— 
Tkmlffi^y  rwmki,  ''few  .ijil— iTrtfadfc 

produced  bf'  Jkmifd^  og»  moptQkMm, 

Thtr%-«iilis^r«ctef-ik>iatlBMair%xfMI- 

rrmjn^ttosil&i|ia%4ol«(ne4^gll«^0il^ 

^S69-^ila1t■Mlalc870l  ?.'n^T.oO  n^M 
TrmA't 

^-^fiMtaoCilfi  tec 

ioproveneai-in 

iior  Ntelc^*'  »7«^hhatfClei:lrf4i»itM«> 

Jf7i3a0.       ^  .'   ,    w-i-M  .t?t:>*«i3 
TVmv  CemitcU'of^^mimai  a<iilb«:«iMi 

Ages  incorporated  into  the  Cbnrch  by 

it,  387,  388. 
TVaf lb  and  Fietimu  of  the  MidiU  Agm^ 

37f  r-cbaracter  of  the  work,  37t. 
Tam^r  (Bisbop),conteroparary  and  friend 

of  Bishop  Ken,  170 — bis  troobles»  171 

— his  politk»J  friends,  ih^ — bia  death, 

ib. 


ITdro-ProlcttaaHiai,  its  nature 
dency,  354.  363. 


Firgil,  his  pecnOar  cast  of  thought.  440b 
463. 


W. 

Waipole  (Sir  Robert),  his  oppontioa  to 
the  plans  of  Berkeley  for  tlie  oon- 
versiun  of  the  natives  of  America*  165. 

Wilherforce  (WiUiam),  Li€r,  by  his  ass^ 
f39 — his  birth  and  parentage,  ff4S— 
his  early  religious  iropressiooa,  f  4  • 
his  early  political  Itfie,  ih* — decny  of  re- 
ligion in  the  higlier  ranks  of  aocietj, 
f41— inllaence  of  his  religioas  clwrac^ 
ter,  S4f — his  intimacyr  with  Isaac  Mi- 
ner, f45~his  travels  in  company  wHb 


I  )!}I)'E%. 


4D9 


Milner,  f46 — his  iohde  of  life  on  his 
reCurii  to  Engltnd,  ib. — resiiinrs  his 
travels^0<k^TflMi>'f«4wa|t»  flings  tt 

X49— avows  the  change  in  his.Miigi«Nis 
^WimfpifSOi^hm  poblioliiti^  ik^oMMt 
to  aUach  himself  to  pMiJf » ik>**Soek!ty 
tfpiVlAMtiiUf0iini|idoii'iif  .Blaimera,  f 5f 
^his.a«Dr<iMiiwi«btfa0>Chiirab  Ml*. 
.4N«l«f|r  4HliJ  Aible  SooftMMa,  ik^lrft 
IKOldi.  Mon'Fniptiail  Chrntiadlt^,^  ». 
— character  of  the  woitv  SSS'^-cflteU 
ngfHhitiroMmiin  wBh  vinioiit  MHgioas 
,«MM)ilioiui»  tl^«-iUMfem  for  the  sop- 
pression    of   the  English  slave-tnuie, 
■4M^«»>*««lettcr  >frQBB  Joho  Wesley, 
S55— difficnltiesof  hitf  »iidiflahinfr,  t56 
.nM^brdlgM»i«0itoli<Mi*  flft?*-.tbe  Ja- 
cobin Conventioat  f 59^*^bolition  of 
lOif  4tfe..to4«u«MM«^ie  jfiMfC  life, 
J£i0t*r-Jbi»  .iitti«i«l  aeoMin  CadioKc 
.^O^BcipAlten^'Sk^-^UsiellmDeBt  Itom 
#v|i«llkM^  tffiSi^iiM  deativ  ^— bit 
character,  t64— eitracts  from  Ms  Jooi^ 
«m4  lC5H*hki  tiiiinwi^  t6  <be  public 


ipirif  of  mtf,  f!S6-^his  imperfect  «p* 
t)aiihttance  with  the  earlier  history  .i>f 
the  Church,  t6.— remark  on  reIi|eious 
4iaHes,t67 — opinion  of  Edward  Irvia^^, 
ifr.-^bis  intellecraal  capacities  and  ac- 
compltshments,  f  68 — Madame  de  Sta- 
et^opinion  of  his  converMtional  powers, 
tt.— his  rhetorical  powers,  t6. 

Witehtraft  and  tartety^  origin  of*  in  the 
filiddle  Ages,  SSS. 

nVfring,  the  art  of,  connected  with  the 
hsnittg  of  the  Mosaic  diapensatioxi,  389 
-391. 


Ximenm,  his  character  as  an  eccleslastii: 
and  politician,  t40. 


y. 


Youth,  education  of,  its  great  importance, 
96. 
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Z^ONDON  : 

C«  RU WORTH  AND  BOMft,   BSI.L  TARf^ 
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